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1  PASSED  many  hours  with  him  on  the 
17th,  [May],  of  which  I  find  aQ  my  memo- 
rial is,  *<  much  laughing."  It  should  eeem 
he  had  that  day  b^n  in  a  humour  for  jocu- 
larity and  merriment,  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions I  never  knew  a  man  ]augh  more  hear- 
tily. We  may  suppose  that  Sie  hiffh  relish 
of  a  state  so  different  from  his  habitual 
^loom  produced  more  than  ordinary  exer- 
tions of  that  distinguishing  faculty  of  man, 
which  has  puzzled  philosophers  so  much  to 
explain.  Johnson's  laugh  was  as  remarka- 
ble as  any  circumstance  in  his  manner.  It 
was  a  kind  of  good-humoured  growl.  Tom 
Davies  descriwd  it  droUy  enough:  ^He 
laughs  like  a  rhinoceros." 

**  TO  BEMVET  LA19GT0N,  ESQ. 

«<  31A  Majr,  1773. 

«  Dear  sie, — I  have  an  old  amanuensis 
in  ffreat  distress'.  I  have  given  what  I 
think  I  can  give,  and  begged  till  I  cannot 
tell  where  to  be^  again.  I  put  into  his 
hands  tliis  mormng  four  guineas.  If  you 
could  collect  three  guineas  more,  it  would 
clear  him  from  his.  present  difficulty.  I  am, 
sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

[**T0  MRS.   THRALE. 

"  22cl  May,  1775. 

"  One  thing  or  other  still  hinders  me,  be- 
sides, perhaps,  what  is  the  great  hindrance, 
that  I  have  no  great  mind  to  go.  Boswell 
went  away  at  two  this  morning.  Ii[ang- 
ton]  I  suppoFc  goes  this  week.  B[os\vefi] 
got  two-and-forty  guineas  in  fees  while  he 
was  here.  He  has,  by  his  wife's  persuasion 
and  mine,  taken  down  a  present  for  his 
mother-in-law. 


1  [He  had  writtm  lo  Mrs.  Throlc  the  day  be- 
fore. "  Peyton  and  Macbean  arc  both  stnrving, 
and  I  cannot  keep  theiiu*'— JLctt.  v.  i.  p.  219. — 
Ed.] 


**  I  am  not  sorry  that  you  read  BosweU's 
journal.  Is  it  not  a  merry  piece  ?  There 
is  much  in  it  about  poor  me. 

'  "Do  not  buy  C 'sa  Travels;  they 

are  duller  than  T 's  a.    W 4  is 

too  fond  of  words,  but  you  may  read  him. 
I  shall  take  care  that  Adair's  account  of 
America  may  be  sent  you,  for  I  shall  have 
it  of  my  own. 

^  Beattie  has  called  once  to  see  me.  He 
lives  grand  at  the  archbishop's."] 

*«T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"27UiM«y,IT75. 

**Dear  SIR, — ^I  make  no  doubt  but  you 
are  now  safely  lodged  in  your  own  habita- 
tion, and  have  told  all  your  adventures  to 
Mrs.  Boswell  and  Miss  Veronica.  Pray 
teach  Veronica  to  love  me.  Bid  her  not 
mind  mamma. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale  has  taken  cold,  and  been 
very  much  disordered,  but  I  hope  is  CTown 
well.  Mr.  Langton  went  yesterMy  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  has  invited  Nicolaida-?  to 
follow  him.  Beauclerk  talks  of  going  to 
Bath.  I  am  to  set  out  on  Monday;  so 
there  is  nothing  but  dispersion. 

"  I  have  returned  Lord  Hailes's  entertain- 
ing sheets,  but  must  stay  till  I  come  back 
for  more,  because  it  will  be  inconvenient  to 
send  them  after  me  in  my  vagrant  state. 

"I   promised    Mrs.    Macaulay«    that   I 


2  [Probably  "  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor."— ^liD.] 

3  [Probably  "  Travcln  through  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal in  1772  and  1775,  by  Richard  Twisa,  Esq." 
— Ed.] 

4  [Probably  "Cursory  Remarkfl  made  in  a 
Tour  through  aomo  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  Eu- 
rope, by  Nathaniel  Wrnxall,  jun." — Ed.] 

s  A  feanietl  Grwk. — ^Boswell.  [Mr.  Lang- 
ton  wafl  an  enthufiiaftt  about  Greek. — Ed.] 

«  Wife  of  the  Ri'verend  Mr.  Kenneth  \iacau- 
loy,  author  of  "The  History  of  Sl  KiUla."— 

BOSWKLL. 
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would  try  to  serve  her  son  at  Oxford*  I 
have  not  Cmotten  it,  nor  am  unwiffing  to 
peribrm  it.  u  they  desire  to  give  him  an 
English  education,  it  should  b«  c<H)8idered 
whether  they  cannot  send  him  for  a  year 
or  two  to  an  English  school.  If  he  comes 
immediately  from  Scotland,  he  can  make  no 
figure  in  our  Universities.  The  schools  in 
the  north,  I  helieve,  are  cheap,  and  when 
I  was  a  young  man,  were  eminently  good. 

**  There  are  two  little  books  pubhshed  by 
the  Foutisy  Telemachus  and  Cdlins's  Po- 
ems,  each  a  shilling ;  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  them. 

*<  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
though  she*  does  not  love  me.  You  see 
what  perverse  things  ladies  are,  and  how 
little  fit  to  be  trusted  with  feudal  estates. 
When  she  mends  and  loves  me,  th^re  may 
be  more  hope  of  her  daughters.  i 

**I  will  not  send  compliments  to  my 
friends  by  name,  because  I  would  be  loth  to 
leave  any  out  in  the  enumeration.  Tell 
them,  as  you  see  them,  how  well  I  speak  of 
Scotch  politeness,  and  Scotch  hospitality, 
and  Scotch  beauty,  and  of  every  thing 
Scotch,  but  Scotch  oat-cakes  and  Scotch 
prejudices. 

**Let  me  know  the  answer  of  Rasay, 
and  the  decision  relating  to  Sir  Allani.  I 
am,  my  dearest  sir,  wim  great  affection, 
your  most  obliged  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, ««Sam.  Johnson." 

Eo.  [In  the  latter  end  of  May  he  set  out 
on  what  he  called  «« his  annual  ramble 
into  the  middle  counties,"  of  which  his  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Thrale  give  a  kind  of  journal. 
He  had,  it  seems,  previous  to  his  departure, 
a  kind  of  fit,  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Thrale's 
care  for  his  personal  appearance,  he  thus 
notices :] 

[«T0  ME8.   THBALE. 

"  Loudon,  25Ui  May,  1775. 

L«tter«,  uThe  fit  was  a  sudden  faint- 
^SL-ofc  ness,  such  as  I  have  had  I  know 
not  how  often ;  no  harm  came  of 
it,  and  all  is  welL  I  cannot  go  [to  Oxford] 
tin  Saturday,  and  then  go  I  will  if  I  can. 
My  clothes,  Mr.  Thrale  says,  must  be  made 
like  other  people's,  and  they  are  gone  to 
the  taflor's.'^ 

"  Oxford,  let  June,  1775. 
«< I  did  not  make  the  epitaphs  before  last 
night,  and  this  morning  I  have  found  it  too 
long ;  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  is  to  pacify  you, 
and  win  make  it  shorter  ♦  ♦.  Don't  sup- 
pose that  I  live  here  as  we  live  at  Strea- 

1  A  lawsuit  carried  on  by  Sir  Allan  Maclean, 
chiof  of  his  clan,  to  recover  certain  parts  of  his 
family  estates  from  the  duke  of  Argyle.'Bo8- 

WEIL. 

a  [On  Mrs.  Salisbury.— Ed.] 


tham.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  chapel 
at  six,  and  if  I  were  to  stay  would  try  t9 
conform  to  all  wholesome  rules  *  *.  Mr. 
Coulsons  is  weD,  and  still  wiUinff  to  keep 
me,  but  I  delight  not  in  being  fong  here. 
Mr.  Smollett,  of  Loch  Lomond «,  and  his 
lady  have  been  here— we  were  glad  to 
meet." 

"0tiiJuD6,177S. 

*<  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
things,  that  Mr.  [Coulson]  has  quarrelled 
with  me.  He  says  I  raise  the  laugh  upon 
him,  and  he  is  an  independent  man,  and  all 
he  has  is  his^  own,  and  he  is  not  used  to 
such  things.  And  so  I  shaU  have  no  more 
good  of  C[oul8on],  of  whom  I  never  had 
any  good  but  flattery,  which  my  dear  mis- 
tress knows  I  can  have  at  home. 

****** 

"  Here  I  am,  and  how  to  get  away  I  do 
not  see,  for  the  power  of  departure,  other- 
wise than  in  a  post-chaise,  depends  upon 
accidental  vacancies  in  passing  coaches,  of 
which  all  but  one  in  a  week  pass  through 
this  place  at  three  in  the  mominff.  After 
that  one  I  have  sent,  but  with  litue  hope ; 
yet  I  shall  be  very  unwilling  to  stay  here 
another  week." 

"  [Oxford],  7th  June,  1775. 

<<C[oulson]  and  I  am  pretty  weU  a^rain. 
I  grudge  the  cost  of  going  to  Lichfidd-^ 
Frank  and  I — in  a  post-chaise — ^yet  I  think 
of  thundering  away  to-morrow.  So  you 
will  write  your  next  dear  letter  to  Lich- 
field." 

"  Lichfidd,  lOtb  June,  1775. 

«<  On  Thursday  I  took  a  post-chaise,  and 
intended  to  have  passed  a  day  or  two  at 
Birmingham,  but  Hector  had  companv  in 
his  house,  and  I  went  on  to  Lichneld, 
where  I  know  not  how  long  I  shaU  stay." 

"  Lidiiield,  11th  June,  1775. 

<tLady  Smith  is  settled  here  at  last,  and 
sees  company  in  her  new  house.  I  went 
on  Saturday.  Poor  Lucy  Porter  has  her 
hand  in  a  bag,  so  unabled  by  the  gout  that 
she  cannot  dress  herself.  I  go  every  day  to 
Stowehill;  both  the  sisters  s  are  now  at 
home.  I  sent  Mrs.  Aston  a  <  Taxation «,' 
and  sent  it  to  nobody  else,  and  Lucy  borrow- 
ed it.  Mrs.  Aston,  since  that,  inquired  by 
a  messenger  when  I  was  expected.  ♦  I  can 
teD  nothing  about  it,'  said  Lucy :  <  when  he 
is  to  be  here,  I  suppose  ske^U  know.' 
Every  body  remembers  you  aU.  You  left 
a  good  impression  behind  you.    I  hope  you 

8  [Mr.  Coulson,  of  University  College.    See 

ante,  voL  l  p. 493.— Ed] 
4  [See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  452.— Ed.] 
6  [Mrs.  Gastrell  and  Miss  A^ton. — ^Ed.] 
t  [A  copy  of  his  pamphlet,  '*  Taxation  na 

Tyranny."— Ed.] 
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wiBdothesanieat  rLew68].  Donotmake 
them  speeches.  Unusual  compliments,  to 
which  there  is  no  stated  and  protfcriptive 
answer,  embairass  the  feeble  who  do  not 
know  what  to  say,  and  disgust  the  wise,* 
who^  knowing  them  to  be  false,  suspect  them 
to  be  hypocntical.  •***•♦* 
You  never  tddme,  and  I  omitted  to  inquire, 
how  you  were  entertained  by  Boswell's 
•JoumaL'  One  would  think  the  man  had 
been  hired  to  be  a  spy  upon  me ;  he  was 
very  diligent,  and  caught  opportunities  of 
writing  mmi  time  to  time.  You  may  now 
conceive  yourself  tolerablv  well  acquainted 
with  the  expedition.  Folks  want  me  to  go 
to  Italy,  but  I  say  you  are  not  for  it." 

«  Lichfldd,  13th  June,  1775. 

•*  I  now  write  from  Mrs.  Cobb's,  where  I 
have  had  custard.  Nothing  considerable 
has  happened  since  I  wrote,  only  I  am  sorry 
to  see  Miss  Porter  so  bad,  and  I  am  not 
pleased  to  find  that,  after  a  very  comfortable 
intermission,  the  old  flatulence  distressed 
me  again  last  night.  <  The  world  is  full  of 
ups  and  downs,'  as,  I  think,  I  told  you  cmce 
before. 

<•  Lichfield  is  full  of  hox^ubs.  The  la- 
Aes  have  one  for  their  own  sex.  They  have 
incorporated  themselves  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Amicable  Society ;  and  pay  each 
twopence  a  week  to  the  box.  Any  woman 
who  can  produce  the  weekly  twopence  is 
admitted  to  the  society ;  and  when  any  of 
the  poor  subscribers  is  in  want,  she  has  six 
shiOii^  a  week ;  and,  I  think,  when  she 
dies  five  pounds  are  given  to  her  children. 
Lucy  IS  not  one,  nor  JVurs.  Cobb.  The  sub- 
scribers are  always  quarrelling ;  and  every 
now  and  then,  a  lady,  in  a  fume,  withdraws 
her  name ;  but  they  are  an  hundred  pounds 
beforehand. 

"Mr.  Green  has  got  a  cast  of  Shak- 
spcare,  which  he  hdck  to  be  a  very  exact 
resemblance. 

«  There  is  great  lamentation  here  for  the 
death  of  Col,  Lucy  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  wonderhilly  handsome. 

M  Boswell  is  a  favourite,  but  he  has  lost 
ground  since  I  told  them  that  he  is  married, 
and  an  hope  is  over."] 

to.  [The  history  of  Mrs.  Williams  be- 
longs so  inseparably  to  that  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  the  Editor  cannot  omit  here  insert- 
ing the  following  letter,  relating  to  a  small 
annuity,  which  the  charity  of  Mrs.  Montagu 
had  secured  to  Mrs.  Wflliams,  and  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  long  afterwards  a  sub- 
ject of  acknowledgment  firom  Dr.  Johnson 
to  that  lady.] 

[*<HS8.  WILLIAMS   TO  MRS.  HONTAGtT. 
"  Johnson'o-court,  36th  June,  1775. 

MoBL  ^    «*  Madam, — Often  have  I  heard  of 
***•      generosity,  benevolence,  and    com- 


Ed. 


passion,  but  never  have  I  known  or  expe- 
rienced the  reality  of  those  virtues,  till 
this  joyful  morning,  when  I  received  the 
honour  of  your  most  tender  and  affectionate 
letter  with  its  most  welcome  contents.  Ma- 
dam, I  may  with  truth  say,  I  have  not  words 
to  express  my  gratitude  a^r  I  ou^ht  to  a  lady, 
whose  bounty  has,  by  an  act  of  benevolence, 
doubled  my  income,  and  whose  tender, 
compassionate  assurance  has  renioved  the 
future  anxiety  of  trusting  to  chance,  the 
terror  of  which  only  could  have  prompted 
me  to  stand  a  public  candidate  for  Mr, 
Hetherington's  bounty.  May  my  sincere 
and  grateful  thanks  be  accepted  by  you,  and 
may  the  Author  of  all  ffood  bless  and  long 
continue  a  life,  whose  shining  virtues  are  so 
conspicuous  and  exemplary,  is  the  most  ar- 
dent prayer  of  her  who  is,  with  the  greatest 
respect,  madam,  your  most  devoted,  truly 
obliged,  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Anna  Williams."] 

[The  following  letter,  addressed  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  though  it  does  not  belong 
to  his  personal  hi^iy,  describes  a  scene  o^ 
public  amusement,  and  afibrds  some  details 
concerning  the  habits  of  society,  which  may 
amuse  the  reader,  and  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture will  hardly  be  coiundered  as  misplaced.] 

[«HRS.   THRALE  to  dr.   JOHNSON. 

"24ih  June,  1775. 

«  Now  for  the  regatta,  of  which, 
Baretti  says,  the  &st  notion  was  ^^ 
taken  from  Venice,  where  the  gon- 
doliers practise  rowing  against  each 
other  perpetually ;  and  I  dare  say  'tis  good 
diversion  where  the  weather  invites,  and 
the  water  seduces  to  such  entertainments. 
Here,  however,  it  was  not  likely  to  answer ; 
and  1  think  nobody  was  pleasea. 

«*  Well !  Croesus  promised  a  reward,  you 
remember,  for  him  who  should  produce  a 
new  delight ;  but  the  pri^e  was  never  ob- 
tained, for  nothing  that  was  new  proved 
delightful ;  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  three  thou- 
sand years  afterwards,  found  out  that  who- 
ever cUd  a  new  thing  did  a  bad  thing,  and 
whoever  said  a  new  thing  said  a  false  thing. 
So  yestermorning,  a  flag  flying  from  some 
conspicuous  steeple  in  Westminster  gave 
notice  of  the  approacMng  festival,  and  at 
noon  the  managers  determined  to  hold  it  on 
that  day.  In  about  two  hours  the  wind 
rose  very  high,  and  the  river  was  exceed- 
ingly rough ;  but  the  lot  was  cast,  and  the 
ladies  went  on  with  their  dresses.  It  had 
been  agreed  that  all  should  wear  white ;  but 
the  ornaments  were  left  to  our  own  choice. 
I  was  afraid  of  not  being  fme  enough ;  so  1 
trimmed  my  white  lutestring  with  sDver 
gauze,  and  wore  black  riband  intermixed. 
We  had  obtained  more  tickets  than  I  hoped 
for,  though  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  i  gave  us 
I  f.^n/e,  v.  i.  p.~lT3.— £57]        \        ' 
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none  at  last ;  but  he  ^ves  one  such  a  pro- 
fumon  of  words,  and  bows,  and  compliments, 
that  I  suppose  he  thinks  every  thmg  else 
superfluous.  Mr.  Cator  i  was  the  man  for 
a  real  fevour  at  last,  whose  character  is  di- 
rectly opposite,  as  you  know ;  but  if  both 
are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  kindness,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  love  them  both. 

**  He  wished  Hester  [Miss  Thrale]  to  go, 
and  she  wished  it  too,  and  her  father  wished ; 
so  I  would  not  stand  out,  though  my  fears 
for  her  health  and  safety  lessened  the  plea- 
sure her  company  always  gives.  The 
D'Avenants,  then,  Mr.  Cator,  Mr.  Evan?, 
Mr.  Seward,  and  ourselves,  set  about  being 
happy  with  all  our  might,  and  tried  for  a 
barge  to  flatter  in  altogether.  The  barges, 
however,  were  already  fuD,  and  we  were  to 
be  divided  and  put  into  separate  boats. 
The  water  was  rough,  even  seriously  so ;  the 
time  glided  awav  in  deliberation  of  what  was 
to  be  done ;  and  we  resolved,  at  last,  to  run 
to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  Temple, 
of  whom  we  knew  nothing  but  that  he  was 
D'Avenant's  friend,  and  look  at  the  race 
from  his  windows, — ^then  drive  away  for 
Ranela^h,  in  time  to  see  the  barges  ^awn 
up,  and  the  company  disembaik.  Of  the 
race,  however,  scarce  any  thing  could  be 
seen  for  clouds  of  dust  that  intercepted  one's 
sight ;  and  we  have  no  balconies  to  see  shows 
from,  as  are  provided  in  countries  where 
processions  make  much  of  the  means  of  en- 
tertainment ;  so  we  discomposed  our  head- 
dresses against  each  other,  by  struggling 
for  places  in  an  open  window,  and  then 
begged  pardons  with  courtesies,  which  ex- 
posed  our  trains  to  be  trod  on,  and  made  us 
still  more  out  of  humour.  It  was  however 
a  real  pleasure  to  look  at  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators. Every  shop  was  shut ;  every  street 
deserted ;  and  the  tops  of  all  such  houses  as 
had  any  catch  of  the  river  swarmed  with 
TCople,  like  bees  settling  on  a  branch. 
Here  is  no  exaggeration,  upon  my  honour ; 
even  the  lamp-irons  on  Westminster-bridge 
were  converted  into  seats,  while  every 
lighter  lying  in  the  Thames  bore  men  up 
to  the  topmast-head.  This  was  the  true 
wonder  of  the  day.  Baretti  says  he  will 
show  us  finer  sights  when  we  go  to  Italy. 
I  believe  him ;  but  shall  we  ever  see  so  pop- 
ulous  a  city  as  London  1  so  rich  a  cityl  so 
happy  a  city  1    I  fancy  not: 

*  Let  bear  or  elephant  bn  e'er  po  white, 
The  people  sure,  the  people,  are  the  sight* 

•*  They  could  not  indeed  be  very  atten- 
tive to  the  games,  like  those  Horace  talks 
of,  for  here  was  neither  panther  nor  camel ; 
no  pretence  to  draw  us  together,  as  I  could 
find ; — ^yet  they  sat  so  thick  upon  the  slating 
of  Whitehall,  that  nobody  could  persuade 

I  [A  tiiiilKT-ni  Tcliant  in  Uie  Borough. — Ed.J 


me  for  a  lono;  while  out  of  the  notion  that 
it  was  covered  with  black,  till  through  a  tel. 
escope  we  espied  the  animals  in  motion^ 
like  magnified  mites  in  a  bit  of  old  cheese. 
Well !  from  this  house  in  th^  Temple  we 
hasted  away  to  Ranelagh,  happy  in  having 
at  least  convinced  a  hundred  folkB  we  never 
saw  before,  and  perhaps  never  shall  see 
again,  that  we  had  tickets  for  the  regatta, 
and  fine  clothes  to  spoil  with  the  rain,  and 
that  we  were  not  come  thither  like  the  vulgar 
— ^in  good  tune ! — only  to  see  the  boat-race. 
And  now,  without  one  image  of  Cleopatra's 
galley  or  Virgil's  games,  or  one  pretext  to 
say  how  it  put  us  in  mind  of  either,  we 
drove  to  Ranelagh,  and  told  each  other  all 
the  way  how  pretty  it  would  be  to  look  at 
the  ladies  disembarking  to  musick,  and 
walking  in  procession  up  to  the  rotunda. 
But  the  night  came  on ;  the  wind  roared  ; 
the  rain  feU ;  and  the  barges  missing  their 
way,  many  came  up  to  Uie  wrong  stairs. 
The  managers  endeavoured  to  rectify  the 
mistake,  and  drive  tliem  back,  that  some 
order  might  be  kept,  and  some  appearance 
of  regularity  might  be  made ;  but  the  wo- 
naen  were  weary  and  wet,  and  in  no  disposi- 
tion to  try  for  further  felicity  out  of  the  old 
common  road ;  so  the  procession  was  spoil- 
ed ;  and  as  to  musick,  we  heard  none  but 
screams  of  the  frighted  company,  as  they 
were  tossed  about  at  the  moment  of  getting 
to  shore.  Once  more,  then,  all  were  tum^ 
loose  to  look  for  pleasure  where  it  could  be 
found.  The  rotunda  was  not  to  be  opened 
till  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  bell  was  to  call 
us  to  sup  there  ;  the  temporary  building  was 
not  finished,  and  tlie  ram  would  not  permit 
walking  in  the  garden.  Calamity,  however, 
vanishes  often  upon  a  near  approach— does 
not  it? — as  well  as  happiness.  We  all 
crowded  into  the  new  building,  from  whence 
we  drove  the  carpenters,  and  called  for 
cards,  without  the  help  of  which,  by  some 
fatality,  no  day  dedicated  to  amusement  is 
ever  able  to  end. 

"  Queeney  said  there  was  no  loss  of  the 
ornaments  intended  Jto  decorate  Neptune's 
hall ;  for  she  saw  no  attempt  at  embellish- 
ment, except  a  few  fluttering  rags,  like  those 
which  dangle  from  a  dyer's  pole  into  the 
street;  and  in  that  room  we  sat  telling 
opinions,  adventures,  &c.  till  supper  was 
served,  which  the  men  said  was  an  execra- 
ble one,  and  I  thought  should  have  been 
finer.  « Was  nothing  good,  then  V  you  be- 
gin to  exclaim;  'here  is  denire  of  saying 
something  where  little  is  to  be  said,  and  la- 
mentations are  the  readiest  nonsense  my 
mistress  can  find  to  fill  her  letter  with.' 
No,  no ;  I  would  commend  tlie  concert,  the 
catch  singers,  for  an  hour,  if  you  would 
hear  me;  the  ninsick  was  well  selected,  and 
admirably  executed ;  nor  did  the  company 
look  much  amiss  when  aU  the  dhmal  was 
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orer,  and  we  walked  round  Ranelagh  a  lit- 
tle in  the  old  way;— every  body  being 
dressed  in  white  was  no  advantage  indeed 
to  the  general  appearance. 

****** 

"We  retimied  safe  home  about  five  or 
six  o'clock."  a  new  scene  to  Hester,  who 
behaved  sweetly,  and  had  no  fears  in  the 
crowd,  but  prodigious  surprise  in  finding  it 
broad  day  when  we  came  out.  I  might 
have  wondered  too,  for  few  people  have 
frequented  publick  places  less  tlian  myself; 
and  for  the  first  six  years  after  my  mar- 
riage, as  you  know,  I  never  set  my  foot  in 
any  theatre  or  place  of  entertainment  at  all. 
What  most  amazed  me  about  this  regatta, 
however,  was  the  mixture  of  company, 
when  tickets  were  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
Somebody  talked  at  Ranelagh  of  two  ladies 
that  were  drowned;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  was  a  dream."] 

Ed.  [In  the  last  days  of  June,  he  removed 
to  Ashbourne ;  and  his  letters  thence 
contain  the  usual  routine  of  his  country 
observations,  with  one  or  two  more  charac- 
teristic circumstances.  He  was  very  anx- 
ious that  an  old  horse  of  Mrs.  Thrale's 
should  not  be  sold  to  hard  work,  or,  as  he 
called  it,  degraded,  for  five  pounds,  and  was 
willing  to  have  borne  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  poor  animal. 

For  his  friend  Baretti,  of  some  point  of 
whose  conduct  Mrs.  Thrale  had  complain- 
ed, he  intercedes  with  that  lady  in  a  tone  ot 
modest  propriety : 

**DR.   JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   THRALE. 

"  Ashbourne,  15th  July,  1775. 
Lettcra,  « Poor  Baretti !  do  not  quarrel 
278.  .^*  ^t*'  *"™  5  *®  neglect  him  a  little  will 
be  sufficient  He  means  only  to  be 
frank,  and  manly,  and  independent,  and 
perhaps,  as  you  say,  a  little  wise.  To  be 
mnk,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  cynical,  and  to  be 
independent  to  be  rude.  Forgive  him, 
dearest  lady,  the  rather  because  of  his  mis- 
behaviour ;  I  am  afraid  he  has  learned  part 
of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  hereafter  a  better 
example." 

Eo.        This  coolness  soon  ended,  as  the 
next  letter  mforms  us :  . 

"DR.   JOHNSON  TO  MRS.   THRALE. 

**  Ashbourne,  Slst  July,  177S. 

Letters,  «  You  and  [Baretti]  are  friends 
p.  290.  again.  My  dear  mistress  has  the 
quality  of  being  easily  reconciled,  and  not 
easily  ofiended.  Kindness  is  a  good  thing  in 
itseU ;  and  there  are  few  things  Siat  are  wor- 
thy of  anger,  and  still  fewer  that  can  justify 
malignity. 

•  lam  glad  you  read  Boswell's  Journal. 
Yqu  are  now  sufficiently  informed  of  the 


whole  transaction,  and  need  not  regret  that 
you  did  not  make  the  tour  of  the  Hebrides." 

"  Lichfield,  July  fS?],  1775. 
**  I  have  passed  one  day  at  Birmingham 
with  my  old  friend  Hector — there^s  a  name! 
and  his  sister,  an  old  love.    My  mistress  is 
grown  much  older  than  my  friend. 

'  O  quid  babos  illius,  illius 
due  spirabat  amores 
duae  me  Burpuerat  mihi.*" 

HoR.Od.  13.1.4. 

He  returned  to  town  about  the  end  ^ 
of  August.] 

After  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  wrote 
three  letters  to  him,  from  which  I  extract 
the  following  passages : 

»*  I  have  seen  Lord  Hailes  since  I  came 
dovm.  He  thinks  it  wonderful  that  you 
are  pleased  to  take  so  much  pains  in  revising 
his  *  Annals.'  I  told  him  that  you  said  you 
were  well  rewarded  by  the  entertainment 
which  you  had  in  reading  them." 

"There  has  been  a  numerous  flight  of 
Hebrideans  in  Edinburgh  this  summer, 
whom  I  have  been  happv  to  entertain  at 
my  house.  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen*  and 
Lord  Monboddo  supped  with  me  one  even- 
ing. They  joined  in  controverting  your 
proposition,  that  the  Gaelick  of  the  Iiigh- 
lands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  was  not  written 
till  of  late." 

('  My  mind  has  been  somewhat  dark  this 
summer.  I  have  need  of  your  warming 
and  vivifying  rays ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  have 
them  frequently.  I  am  coing  to  pass  some 
time  \^ith  my  father  at  Auchlnleck." 

*<T0  JAMES  B^jpELL,  ESQ.  < 

"  London,  Aug.  37, 1775. 

"Dear  sir, — ^I  am  returned  from  the 
annual  ramble  into  the  middle  counties. 
Having  seen  nothing  I  had  not  seen  before 
I  have  nothing  to  relate.  Time  has  left 
that  part  of  the  island  few  antiquities ;  and 
commerce  has  left  the  people  no  singulari- 
ties. I  was  glad  to  go  aoroad,  anc(  per- 
haps, glad  to  come  home ;  which  is  in  other 
words,  I  was,  I  am  afraid,  weary  of  beim; 
at  home,  and  weary  of  being  abroad,  u 
not  this  the  state  of  life  1  But,  if  we  con- 
fess  this  weariness,  let  us  not  lament  it ;  for 
all  the  wise  and  all  the  good  say,  that  we 
may  cure  it. 

"  For  the  black  fumes  which  rise  m  your 
mind,  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that  you 
disperse  them  by  honest  busmcss  or  inno- 
cent pleasure,  and  by  reading,  sometimes 
easy  and  sometimes '  serious.    Change   of 

1  The  very  learned  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky, 
whom  both  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  have  mentioned 
with  reeard.— BoswBLL.  [See  mile,  vol.  l  p. 
377,— En.l 
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I^ace  IB  useful ;  and  I  hope  that  your 

dence  at  Auchinleck  wiU  have  many  good 


<•  That  I  Bhould  hare  given  pain  to  Ra- 
say,  I  am  sincerely  sorry ;  and  am  therefore 
very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no  longer  un- 
easy. He  still  thinks  that  I  have  represent- 
ed him  as  personally  giving  up  the  chief- 
tainship. I  meant  only  that  it  was  no  long- 
er contested  between  the  two  houses,  and 
supposed  it  settled,  perhaps,  by  the  cession 
of  some  remote  generation,  in  the  house  of 
Dunvegan.  I  am  soiry  the  advertisement 
was  not  continued  for  three  or  four  times  in 
the  paper. 

''That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac 
queen  should  controvert  a  position  contrary 
to  tiie  ima^ary  interest  of  literary  or  na- 
tional prejudice,  might  be  easily  imagined ; 
but  of  a  standing  fact  there  ought  to  be  no 
controversy;  if  there  are  men  with  tails, 
catch  a  homo  caudatus ;  if  there  was  writing 
of  old  in  the  Highlands  or  Hebrides,  in  the 
Erse  language,  produce  the  manuscripts. 
Where  men  write  they  will  write  to  one  an- 
other, and  some  of  their  letters,  in  families 
vtudious  of  their  ancestry,  will  be  kept  In 
Wales  there  are  many  manuscripts. 

«*!  have  now  three  parcels  df  Lord 
Hailes's  history,  which  I  purpose  to  return 
all  the  next  week :  that  his  respect  for  my 
little  observations  should  keep  his  work  in 
suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils  of  my  jour- 
ney. It  is  in  our  language,  I  think,  a  new 
mode  of  history  which  tells  all  that  is  want- 
ed, and,  I  suppose,  aD  that  is  known,  with- 
out laboured  splendour  of  language,  or  af- 
fected Bubtilty  o^^njecture.  The  exact- 
ness of  his  oatel^BiBes  my  wonder.  He 
seems  to  have  the  cHseness  of  Henault  with- 
out his  constraint. 

«Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  <  Journal  i,'  that  she  almost  read  her- 
self blind.    She  has  a  great  regard  for  you. 

*<  Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows  in 
her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me,  I  am 
alwavB  glad  to  hear  any  ^ood,  and  hope 
that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies  will  have 
neither  sickness  nor  anv  other  affliction. 
But  she  knows  that  she  does  not  care  what 
becomes  of  me,  and  for  that  she  may  be 
sure  that  I  think  her  very  much  to  blame. 

**  Never,  my  dear  sir,  ao  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love  you ; 
vou  may  settle  yourself  in  full  confidence 
both  of  my  love  and  esteem :  I  love  you  as  a 
kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a  worthy  man, 
and  hope  in  time  to  reverence  you  as  a  man 
of  exemplary  piety.  I  hold  you,  as  Hamlet 
has  it,  *  in  my  heart  of  hearts,'  and  there- 

I  My  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides," 
which  that  lady  lead  in  tbe  original  roaniucript— 

BOSWBLL. 


fore,  it  is  little  to  say,  that  I  am,  sir, 
afiectionate  humble  servant, 

*'Sijf.  Johnson." 

**T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

«  London,  aoth  August,  1776. 
**  Sir, — If  in  these  papers  «  there  is  littkt 
alteration  attempted,  do  not  suppose  me 
negligent.  I  have  read  them  perhaps  more 
closefy  than  the  rest;  but  I  find  nothingr 
worthv  of  an  objection. 

**  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  often,  and 
teQ  me  all  your  honest  heart.  I  am,  sir, 
yours  affectionately, 

••  Sam.'  Johnson." 

["dr.  johnson  to  mrs.  lucy  fortek. 

"  London,  9tli  September,  1775. 

••Dear  madam, — ^I  have  sent    peanoa 
your  books  by  the  carrier,  and  in    ^s. 
Sandys's  Travels  you  will  find  your  glasses. 

»>  I  have  written  this  post  to  the  ladies  at 
Stow-hiU,  and  you  may,  the  day  after  you 
have  this,  or  at  any  other  time,  send  Mrs. 
GastreVs  books. 

"  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
an  my  good  friends. 

**  I  hope  the  poor  dear  hand  is  recovered, 
and  you  are  now  able  to  write,  which,  how- 
ever, you  need  not  do,  for  I  am  goinff  to 
Brighthehnstone,  and  when  I  come  Back 
will  take  care  to  tell  you.  In  the  mean 
time  take  great  care  of  your  health,  and 
drink  as  much  as  you  can.  I  am,  dearest 
love,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«Sam.  Johnson."] 

<«t0  james  boswsll,  esq. 

**  14di  Sept  1773. 

•«  Mr  DEAR  siR^ — ^I  now  write  to  yoo, 
lest  in  some  of  your  freaks  and  homouis  yoa 
should  fancy  yourself  neglected.  Such  ran- 
cies  I  must  entreat  you  never  to  admit,  at 
least  never  to  indulge ;   for  my  regard  for 

Cis  so  radicated  and  fixed,  that  it  is 
me  part  of  my  mind,  and  cannot  be 
effaced  but  by  some  cause  uncommonly 
violent ;  therefore,  whether  I  write  or  notf 
set  your  thoughts  at  rest  I  now  write  to 
tefl  you  that  I  shall  not  very  soon  write 
again,  for  I  am  to  set  out  to-moirow  on 
another  journey. 

*        ***** 

«  Your  friends  are  all  well  at  Streatham, 
and  in  Leicesterfieldss.  Make  my  compli. 
ments  to  Mrs.  BosweU,  if  she  is  in  good 
humour  with  me.    I  am,  sir,  dtc. 

♦*  Sam.  Johnson." 

What  he  mentions  in  such  light  terms  ' 


t  Another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes's  *<  Annals  ol 
Scotland."— BoswBLL. 
8  Where  Sir  Joshua  ReyM>lds  lived.— ^Bos- 

WBLU 
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a^,  «I  am  to  Bet  out  to-monowon  another 
jomeji^"  I  Boon  afterwards  discovered  was 
no  ]e«8  than  a  tour  to  France  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrate.  This  was  the  only  time  in 
lus  life  that  he  went  upon  the  Continent. 

4<T0  Mr.  xobbrt  levbt. 

•(Calais,  18th Sept  irrSi 

^Dear  siri — We  are  here  in  Prance^ 
;after  a  very  pleasing  passage  of  no  more 
than  six  hours.  1  ]mow  not  when  I  shall 
write  again,  and  therefore  I  write  now, 
though  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  have 
mn^  to  say.  You  have  seen  France  your- 
self. From  this  place  wc  are  ^ing  to  Rou- 
en, and  from  Ilouen  to  Pans,  where  Mr. 
Thrale  designs  to  stay  about  five  or  six 
weeks.  We  have  a  regular  recommenda- 
tion  to  the  English  resident,  so  we  shall  not 
be  taken  for  vagabonds.  We  think  to  go 
one  way  and  return  another,  and  see  as 
much  as  we  can.  I  will  try  to  speak  a  little 
French;  I  tried  hitherto  but  Httle,  but  I 
wpoke  sometimes.  If  I  heard  better,  I  sup- 
pose I  should  learn  faster.  I  am,  sir,  your 
LumUe  servant^  "^  Sam.  Johnson." 

«*T0  THE  SAME. 

"  Paris,  23d  October,  177S. 

«Dear  sir, — We  are  still  here,  com- 
monly very  busy  in  looking  about  us.  We 
have  been  to  day  at  Versailles.  You  have 
seen  it,  and  1  shall  ngt  describe  it.  We 
came  yesterday  from  Fontainbleau,  where 
the  court  is  now.  We  went  to  see  the 
king  and  queen  at  dinner,  and  the  queen 
was  so  impressed  by  Miss  i,  that  she  sent 
one  of  the  gentlemen  to  inquire  .who  she 
was.  I  find  all  true  that  vou  have  ever  told 
me  at  Paris.  Mr.  Thrale  is  very  liberal, 
and  keeps  us  two  coaches,  and  a  very  fine 
table;  but  I  think  our  cookeiy  very  bad. 
Mrs.  Thrale  got  into  a  convent  of  English 
Muns,  and  I  talked  with  her  through  the 
|Tate,  and  I  am  very  kindly  used  by  the 
English  Benedictine,  friars.  But  upon  the 
whole  i  cannot  make  much  acquaintance 
here;  and  though  the  churches,  palaces^ 
and  some  jpvate  houses  are  very  magnifi- 
cent, there  is  no  very  great  pleasure  aft^ 
having  seen  many,  m  seeing  more ;  at  least 
the  [Measure,  whatever  it  be,  must  some 
time  have  an  end,  and  we  are  begmmng  to 
think  when  we  shall  come  home.  Mr. 
Thrale  calculates  that  as  we  left  Streatham 
on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  we  ^all  see 
it  again  about  the  fifteenth  of  November. 

Mi  think  I  had  not  been  oq th»  side  of 
the  sea  five  days  before  I  found  a  sensible 
improvement  in  my  health.  I  ran  a  race 
in  the  rain  this  day,  and  beat  Baretti.  Ba- 
retti  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  speaks  French,  I 
tlunk,  quite  as  weQ  as  Engush. 

1  Miss  ThralfVr-BoswKLU 
TOL.  a.  2 


«Make  my  eompfime&ts  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams ;  and  give  my  love  to  FranciB ;  and 
teD  m^  £rien£i  that  I  am  not  loet.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  afieotionate  humble,  &c. 

**Bau,  Johnson." 

**T0  n&.  SAMUEL  JOSNBON* 

"  Ediabuif h,  9ith  October,  177S. 

«  Mir  Dear  sot, — ^If  I  had  not  been  in- 
formed that  you  were  at  Paris,  you  should 
have  had  a  letter  from  me  by  the  earliest 
opportonity,  announcing  the  birth  of  my 
son,  on  the  9th  instant ;  I  have  named  him 
Alexander  s,  after  my  father.  I  now  write, 
as  I  supjpose  your  fellow-traveller,  Mr. 
Thrale,  will  return  to  London  this  week,  to 
attend  his  duty  in  parliament,  and  that  you 
will  not  stay  behind  him. 

M I  send  anotho-  parcel  of  Lord  Hailes'v 
•Amiale.'  I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you 
for  a  &vour  to  him,  which  he  thus  requests 
in  a  letter  to  me:  <I  intend  soon  to  give 
you  <The  Life  of  Robert  Bmce»'  which, 
you  win  be  pleaaed  to  transmit  to  Dr.  John* 
son.  I  wish  that  you  could  assist  me  in  a 
fancy  which  I  have  taken,  of  getting  Dr. 
Johnson  to  draw  a  character  of  Robert 
Bruce,  frmn  the  account  that  I  give  of  that 
prince.  If  he  finds  matonalsforit  in  my 
work,  it  win  be  a  proof  that  I  have  beea 
fortunate  in  selecting  the  most  striking  in<- 
ddentsu' 

««I  suppose  by  «The  Life  of  Robert 
Bruce,'  his  lordship  means  that  part  of  his 
•  Annals'  which  lelates  the  history  of  that 
prince,  and  not  a  separate  work. 

<*  Shall  we  have  « A  Journey  to  Paris,' 
fromyou  in  the  winter?  Yoii  will,  I  hope^ 
at  any  rats>  be  kind  enough  to  give  me 
some  account  of  your  FVench  trai^  very 
soon,  for  I  am  reiy  impatient.  What  a 
different  scene  have  you  viewed  this  au- 
tumn, from  that  which  you  viewed  in  au- 
tumn 1773 !  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your 
much  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, •'Jamss  Boswell." 

'<TO  JAMES  B08WEL14  BSQ. 

«•  UCh  Novembo^  HTS. 
oDeah  sib,— I  am  glad  that  the  young- 
laird  is  born,  and  an  end,  as  I  hope,  put  U> 
the  only  Terence  that  you  can  ever  have 

t  [The  Editor  had  the  plessurs  of  hisaoquaint- 
ance.  He  was  a  hi^p-niirited,  defer,  and 
amiable  gentleman ;  and,  fike  his  father,  of  a 
frank  andsocial  dispositipn ; but itis saiddiat ho 
did  not  relish  the  recollections  of  our  authour's 
devotion  to  Dr.  Johnson  ?  like.old  lord  Aoehin- 
leck,  be  seemed  to  think  k  a  kind  of  derogation. 
He  was  created  a  barsaA  in  18S1,  but  was  no* 
fbctnnately  killed  in  a  dueL  arising  from  a  politic 
oal  dispute,  near  Edinburgh,  on  tlM  96th  Mafch, 
1838,  byMr.Stnart^ofDuneam.  He  left' 
a  son  and  two  daughters.— En.] 
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withMn.  BoeweDi.  I  know  that  she  does 
not  love  me ;  but  I  intend  to  peitast  in  wish- 
ing her  wen  tifl  I  get  the  better  of  her. 

MParis  is,  indeed,  a  place  venr  different 
from  the  Hefarides,  but  ft  is  to  a  hasty  tray- 
eDer  not  so  fertile  of  novelty,  nor  affi)rds 
so  many  opportmuties  of  remark.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  tell  (be  puUick  any  thing  of  a 
place  better  known  to  many  of  my  readers 
than  to  myself.  We  can  talk  of  it  when 
we  meet 

•'I  shall  go  next  week  to  Streatham,  from 
whence  I  purpose  to  send  a  parcel  of  the 
<  History'  every  post.  Concerning  the 
character  of  Bruce,  I  can  only  sa^,  that  I 
do  not  see  any  great  reason  for  writing  it ; 
but  I  shall  not  easfly  deny  what  Lord 
Hailes  and  you  concur  in  desirinr . 

<«  I  have  been  remarkably  heuthy  all  the 
pnney,  and  hope  you  and  your  family  have 
known  only  that  trouble  and  danger  which 
has  so  happily  terminated.  Among  all  the 
a  congratolatioDs  that  you  may  receive,  I 
hope  you  believe  none  more  warm  or  sincere 
than  those  oi,  dear  sir,  your  most  aflfectioo- 
ate,  <*Sam.  Jobnson." 

^'TO  MRS.  LVCT  PORTEK,  IN  LICHFIELD  >. 
"  leth  November,  ITTSk 

<«Dbar  ■jBiAMy— This  week  I  came 
home  from  Paris.  I  have  brought  vou  a 
fitde  box,  which  I  thought  uretty ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  it  is  properly  a  snuff-box, 
or  a  box  for  some  other  use.  I  will  send 
it,  when  I  can  find  an  qoportunity.  I  have 
*  been  throuj^h  the  whde  journey  remarka- 
bly well.  My  feDow-traveUers  were  the 
same  whom  you  saw  at  lichfieid,  only  we 
took  Baretti  with  us.  Paris  as  not  so  fine 
a  place  as  you  would  expect.  The  pdaces 
and  churches,  however,  are  very  ^lendid 
and  magnificent;  and  what  would  please 
you,  there  are  many  very  fine  pictures ;  but 
1  do  not  think  their  way  of  hfe  commodious 
or  pleasant. 

'•Let  me  know  how  your' health  has 
been  all  this  while.  I  hopethefine  summer 
hasffiven  you  strength  sufiicient  to  encoun- 
ter Sie  winter. 

'<Make  my  compliments  to  all  my 
friends;  and,  if  your  fiingers  wifl  let  you, 
write  to  me,  or  let  your  meJd  write,  if  it  be 

1  This  alludes  to  my  old  feudal  principle  of 
preferring  male  tofemale  suocesaioii.— Bos  well*. 

t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  years 
previous  to  1775,  he  corresponded  with  this  lady, 
who  was  his  stepdan^ter,  but  none  of  his  earlier 
lettera  to  her  have  been  preserved— Boswbll. 
Sinoe  the  death  of  the  authoar,  several  of  John- 
son's letters  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  written  before 
1775,  were  obligm^y oommomcated  tame  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  and  ite  printed  in  the  present 
edition.— Malowi.  [Several  olhere,  as  has  been 
already  stated  (ante,  voL  i  p.  80),  are  added  to 


troublesome  to  yon.    I  am,  dear  madan^ 
your  most  afl^tionate  humble  servant, 
"'Sax.  Johnson.7 

MTO  THE  SAMS. 

"  December,  1779. 

mDear  UABAUf — Some  weeks  ago  I 
wrote  to  youy  to  tell  you  that  I  was  just 
come  home  from  a  ramble,  and  hoped  that 
I  should  have  heard  from  you.  I  am  afraid 
winter  has  laid  hold  on  your  fingers^  and 
hmders  you  from  writing.  However,  let 
somebody  write,  if  you  cannot,  and  tell  me 
how  you  do,  and  a  little  of  what  has  hap- 
penea  at  Lichfield  among  our  fiiends.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well 

^  When  I  was  in  France,  I  thought  my- 
self growing  young,  but  am  afraid  that  cold 
weauter  w3l  take  part  of  my  new  vigour 
from  me.  Let  us,  however,  take  care  oi 
ourselves,  and  lose  no  part  of  our  health  by 
negligence. 

•«  I  never  knew  whether  you  received  the 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Travels,  and  the  glasses. 

"  Do,  my  dear  love,  write  to  me ;  and  do 
not  let  us  fois^et  each  other.  This  is  the 
seasoQ  of  good  wiishes,  and  I  wish  you  all 
good.  I  l^ve  not  lately  seen  Mr.  Porter  s, 
nor  heard  of  him.    Is  he  with  you  ? 

M  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Adey,  and  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  all  my 
friends ;  and  when  I  can  do  any  good,  let 
me  know.  I  am,  dear  madam,  yours  most 
affectionately,  **  Sam.  Johnson." 

It  is  to  be  re^tted,  that  he  did  not  write 
an  account  of  his  travels  in  France ;  for  as 
he  is  reported  to  have  once  said,  that  *>  he 
could  write  the  life  of  a  broomstick  4,"  so, 
notwithstanding  so  many  former  travellers 
have  exhausted  almost  every  subject  for  re- 
mark in  that  great  kingdom,  his  v^  accu- 
rate observation,  and  peculiar  vigour  of 
thought  and  illustration,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  work.  During  his  visit 
to  it,  which  lasted  about  two  months, 
he  wrote  notes  or  minutes  of  what  he  saw. 
He  promised  to  show  me  them,  but  I  neg- ' 
lected  to  put  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  them  has  b^n  lost,  or  per- 
haps  destroyed  in  a  precipitate  burning  of 
his  papers  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
whicn  must  ever  be  lamented ;  one  small 
paper  book,  however,  entitled^  **^  France  II.,'' 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  in  my  posses- 
sion.  It  is  a  diurnal  register  of  his  fife  and 
observations,  from   the    10th  of  October 

8  Son  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  her  first  husband. 
—BoawBLL. 

4  It  is  probable  that  theauthoui's  menory  here 
deodved  mm,  and  that  he  was  thinking  of  Stel- 
la's remark,  that  Swift  could  vrrite  finely  upon 
a  broomstick. — See  Jokntm^a  Life  of  ^toi/l.— 

J.  BOSWELL. 
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to  the  4Ui  of  November,  inclusive,  being 
twenty-eiz  day^  and  shows  an  extraordina* 
rr  attentku  to  various  minute  particulars. 
Beiqg  the  only  memorial  of  this  tour  that 


remains,  mj  readers,  I  am  confident,  will 
peruse  it  with  pleasure,  though  his  notes 
are  very  short,  and  evidently  written  only 
to  assist  his  own  recollection. 


-TmulB  ^Tuesday^  lOdh  October. -^We 
Frmnct.  ^^  y^  ^^  mUitaire^  in  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  young  boys  are  edu- 
cated for  the  army— They  have  aims  of 
difoent  sizes,  according  to  the  age— flints 
<3i  wood— The  building  is  vefv  larger  but 
nothing  fine  except  the  oouncitroom — ^The 
Prench  have  large  squares  in  the  windows 
— ^Theymake  good  iron  palisades  i — Their 
jneals  aregrosst. 

««We  visited  the  Observatory,  a  large 
building  of  a  great  height — ^The  upper  stones 
of  the  parapet  vexy  fiige,  but  not  cramped 
with  ixaii»— The  flat  on  the  top  is  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  on  the  insulated  part  there  is 
no  parapetr— Though  it  was  broad  enough, 
I  did  not  care  to  go  upon  it— Maps  were 
pnn^ng  in  one  of  the  rooms. 

<*  We  walked  to  a  small  convent  of  the 
Pathers  of  the  Oratory— In  the  reading- 
desk  of  the  refectory  hiy  the  lives  of  the 
Saints. 

««  Wednesday,  llth  Ociober.-^Yfe  went 
towbHUd  de  Chadoisi,  a  house  not  very 
large,  but  very  elegant— -One  of  the  rooms 
was  gilt  to  a  degree  that  I  never  saw  before 
— ^The  upper  part  for  servants  and  their 
masters  was  pretty. 

«*  Thence  we  went  to  Mr.  MonviUe's,  a 
kouee  divided  into  small  apartments,  f ur- 
nisbed  with  eflleminate  and  minute  elegance 
— ^Pbiphyiy. 

<•  Thence  we  went  to  St  Roque's  church, 
which  is  very  large— Tlie  lower  part  of  the 
pOhiTB  incrasted  with  marble— Three  chap- 
els belund  the  high  ahar ;  the  last  a  mass  of 
low  arches — ^Altars,  I  believe,  all  round. 

«  We  passed  through  Place  de  Vend^mej 
a  fine  souare,  about  as  l»g  as  Hanover- 
square — ^Inhabited  by  the  high  fomilies — 
IxHDB  XIV.  on  horseback  in  tte  middle  >. 

«  MoQviDe  is  the  son  of  a  former-general 

1  f  Alludinc,  probably,  to  the  fine  grUUt  so 
fiequent  in  Fnnce.  He  had,  probably,  just  seen 
that  of  the  Hkd  da  hwaUdta^  which  is  one  of 
the  finest— Eo.] 

s  (The  coQtraiy  has  been  the  eenenil  opinion ; 
and  Johnson  waa  ceitaialjr  a  bad  judge  m  that 
point,  if  he  believed  that  bis  own  taste  was  deli- 
eata— Eo.] 

s  fThere  was  neither  iron  nor  wood  originally 
used  in  any  part  of  the  building.  An  iron  rail 
was  afterwards  added  to  the  great  sUirs.— Ed.] 

4  [This  seems  to  be  a  mistake ;  probably  for 
te^Hhidde  C&afc/ct— En.] 

s[OfoaeUock.— Ed.] 


— ^In  the  house  of  Chadois  is  a  room  fur- 
nished with  japan,  fitted  up  in  Europe. 

M  We  dined,  with  Bocage*,  the  Marquis 
Blanchetti,  and  his  lady — The  sweetmeats 
taken  by  the  Marchioness  Blanchetti,  after 
observing  that  they  were  dear? — ^Mr.  Le 
Rov,  Count  Manucci,  the  abb^  the  prior, 
and  Father  Wilsons,  who  staid  with  me, 
till  I  took  him  home  in  tho  coach. 

**  Bathiani  is  ffone. 

*«The  French  have  no  laws  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  poor — Monk  not  ne- 
cessarily a  priest — Benedictines  rise  at  four ; 
are  at  diurch  an  hour  and  a  half;  at  church 
again  half  an  hour  before,  half  an  hour  after, 
dinner ;  and  again  from  half  an  hour  after 
seven  to  eiffht — They  may  sleep  ei^ht  hours 
—bodily  labour  wanted  in  monasteries. 

*«  The  poor  taken  into  hospitals,  and  mis- 
erably kent — ^Monksin  the  convent  fifteen: 
accountea  poor. 

«  Thursday^  im  October.- We  went  to 
the  Gobelin»— Tapestry  makes  a  good  {mc- 
ture— imitates  flesh  exactly — One  piece  with 
a  gold  ground— the  birds  not  exactly  col- 
oured— Thence  we  went  to  the  king's  cabi- 
net; very  neat,  not,  perhaps,  perfect — Gold 
ore— Candles  of  the  candle  tree— Seeds 
— Woods — ^Thence  to  Gagniiar's*  house, 
where  I  saw  rooms  nine,  furnished  with  a 
profusion  of  wealth  and  elegance  which  I 
never  had  seen  before— Yasee—Picturee— 
The  ch>agon  chinas— The  lustre  said  to  be 
of  crystaJ,  and  to  have  cost  3,500/.— The 
whole  furniture  said  to  have  cost  125,0002. 
—Damask  hsmffings  covered  with  pictures 
— ^Porphyrv — ^Tnis  house  struck  me— Then 
we  waited  on  the  ladies  to  Monville's— 
Captain  Irwin  with  ue  u — i  Spain — County 
towns  aU  beggars — ^At  Dijon  he  could  not 

f  [Madame  Du  Bocage. — See  pwL — Ed.J 

7  [Johnson  seems  to  suggest,  that  it  would  have 
been  better  bred  not  to  nave  ealen  what  was 
dear ;  but  the  want  of  flood-breeding  (if  any, 
which  would  depend  on  the  context)  was  in  «- 
huding  to  the  deomMf,  and  not  in  eating  what 
was  on  the  table.— Ed.] 

s  [Who  the  Abb4  was  does  not  appear.  The 
two  latter  gentlemen  were  probably  members  o 
the  EnsKsb  Benedictine  convent.— Ed.] 

9  [Pe^aps  Gagny,  Intendant  des  Finances,  who 
bad  a  fine  house  in  the  Rue  de  Varennea. — Ed.] 

10  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  appears  to  be  a 
minuteof  what  was  told  by  captain  Irwin.— Bos- 
well.  [And  is  therefore  msrked  as  quotation. 
-En.]  ^ 
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find  the  way  to  Orleans*- €roiS  mads  of 
France  very  bad — ^Flve  soldiers— Woman 
-—Soldiers  escaped — ^The  colonel  would  not 
kee  five  men  for  the  death  of  one  woman 
—The  maflistrate  cannot  seize  a  sddier  but 
by  the  ccmel's  permisaioii — Good  inn  at 
Nismes — ^Moors  of  Barbary  fond  of  EInff- 
lishmen— Gibraltar  eminently  healthy;  it 
has  beef  from  Baibary — ^There  is  a  laive 
gardens-Soldiers  sometimes  M  from  the 
jodc' 

•«  IWay,  im  October. -^l  staid  at  home 
afl  day,  only  went  to  find  the  prior,  who 
was  not  at  home— I  read  somethmg  in 
Oanus  i-*-iVee  admror,  nee  muJthtm  laudo. 

Saturday,  14£h  Oc/o&er.— We  went  to 
the  house  of  M.  [D']  Argenson,  which  was 
Almost  wainscotted  vmn  looking-fflasses, 
and  covered  with  gold— -The  ladies^  closet 
wainscotted  with  large  squares  of  glass  over 
painted  paper— They  always  place  mirrours 
to  reflect  their  rooms. 

^Then  we  went  to  Julien^i  ^  the  txeaso- 
rer  of  the  clergy— 80,000/.  a  year— The 
iionse  has  no  very  large  room,  bat  is  set 
with  mirrours,  and  covered  witii  gold- 
Books  of  wood  here,  and  in  another  librajy . 

**At  D»*«*****»8  >  I  looked  into  tiie 
books  in  the  lady's  closet,  and  in  contempt 
showed  them  to  Mr.  Tfhralel—*  Prince 
Titi«;  BibL  des  F^es,'  and  other  books- 
She  was  ofl^ded,  and  shut  up,  as  we  heard 
afterwaidfi,  her  apartment 

«Then  we  went  to  Julien  le  Roy,  the 
Idnff's  watch-maker,  a  man  of  character  in 
his  business,  who  showed  a  small  clock  made 
to  find  the  lon^ude— A  decent  man. 

«  Afterwar£  we  saw  the  Palais  March- 
OTids  and  the  courts  of  justice,   civil  and 

1  Melchior  Canus,  a  celebrated  Spanish  Dom- 
inican, who  died  at  Toledo,  in  1500.  He  wrote 
«  treatise  <<De  Lods  Theologicis,''  is  twelve 
books.—- BoswELL.  [He  was  celebrated  for  the 
jbeauty  of  bia  Latinitj :  <"  Mdchior  Canns  parlait 
IdAtin  eomme  Ciceron.''— Fipteu/  MartiUianaf 
fr.i.p.  161.— Eo.] 

*\M,  tU  SL  JvUen,  Receveur  [^n^ral  da 
«ler^^.— Jlf&n.  de  BachatmaiUt  v.  viiL  p.  180. 


»  (D'ArgBBson's.— Ed.] 
i  [The  histoi      -  ~  ■ 


)  history  of  Prince  TUi  was  said  to  be 
4be  mUo-biography  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wale«,  but  was  probably  written  by  Ralph,  his 
secretary.  See  Paik''s  Ron,  and  Ao6.  wfuiik. 
vol.L  p.  17I-— Eo.]  [A  ludicrous  error  of  the 
Editei^s,  illustrative  of  the  vice  of  annoUtors, 
whose  optks  are  tM  apt  to  behold  mysteries  in 
very  plain  matters.  Tlie  History  of  Frince  Titi 
wras  a  child»8  bocfc  with  that  title. —F.  J.] 

6  [Dr.  Johnson  18  in  error  in  applying,  as  be 
^always  does,  the  name  «r  PaUi»^J\iarchand  to 
ithe  whole  of  that  vast  building  called  generally 
the  PalaiSf  which  from  being  tf^old  polaee  of  the 
liings  of  France  had  (like  our  own  jpalaoe  (rf* 
We^minster)  become  appropriated  to  the  nttings 
4)fthepariiaiQeatand.tbej(X)!urtsofJustioe;  and 


criminal  Qneriee  on  the  Sdette^^ThoB 
building  has  the  old  Gotfaie  passages,  and 
ft  great  i4[)pearance  of  antH])aity--Thnc 
hUMred  prisoners  sometimes  in  Ihr  ffasL 

*Much  distuxbed;  hope  no  ill  will  bet. 

**tA  the  afternoon  I  visited  Mr.  Freroo 
the  jouinalst-^Ue  vpckt  Latin  very  scant- 
ily,  but  seemed  to  imdcsstaad  me— His 
house  not  splendid^  but  of  eommodioue 
size-— His  &mily,  wife,  son^  and  daughter^ 
not  elevated,  but  decent— I  was  pleased 
with  my  receotioD— He  is  to  translate  my 
books,  which  1  am  to  send  him  with  notes. 

<*  Sunday,  1(M^  Oe(ober,r^Ai  Choisi,  a 
royal  palace  on  the  banks  of  the  Seme^ 
about  7m.  from  Paris—The  terrace  noble 
along  the  river — ^The  rooms  nnmeroue  and 
grand,  but  not  ^criminated  from  other 
palaces-— The  chapel  beautifu],  hot  small— 
China  globes — Inlaid  tables — ^Labymtlt— 
Sinking  tables — ^ToUet  tables. 

**  Monday,  im  October.— The  Palais 
Royal  very  g^rand,  large,  and  lofty — ^A  vecy 
great  collection  of  pictures — ^Three  of  Ra- 
phael—Two Holy  Family— One  fimaH  piece 
of  M.  Angelo— ^ne  room  of  Rubens— I 
thought  the  mctures  of  Raphael  fine. 

^  The  Thuil]erie&—Sutoes— Venus— 
^n.  and  Anchises  in  his  arms — Nflus— 
Many  more— The  walks  not  open  to  mean 
persons — ^Chairs  at  night  hired  for  two  eoos 
ft  piece— Pont  toumant*. 

^Austin  Nuns  10— Grate— Mrs.  Fennor. 
Abbess — She  knew  Pope,  and  thoofffat  him 
disagreeable— Mrs.  —  has  many  book*— 
has  seen  life— Their  frontlet  disameabfe — 
Their  hood— Their  life  easv— Rise  about 
five ;  hour  and  half  in  chapef— Dine  at  ten 
— ^Another  hour  and  half  in  chapel ;  half  an 

the  Omeiergerie  of  that  palace  (like  the  Gale* 
hau8eo(  ours)  became  a  prison.  The  PsMa 
Marchand  was  only  the  stalls  (like  what  are  now 
ealled  baxars)  which  were  placed  along  seme  of 
the  ffldleriea  and  conidors  of  the  Pototf.— Ed.] 

s  |The  teUtie  was  a  stool  on  which  the  crimi- 
nal sat  while  he  was  interrogated — questioned 
by  the  oourt  This  is  what  Johnson  means  by 
"  ^umes."— Ed.] 

7  This  passage,  which  so  many  think  snpersti- 
tious,  reminds  me  of  "  Archbishop  Laud's  Dia- 
ly."— BoswELL.  [It.  perhaps,  had  no  supersti- 
tious meaning.  lie  left,  it  would  seem,  his  mind 
disturbed,  and  may  naturally  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  becoming  worse. — ^Ed.] 

8  [A  round  table,  the  centre  of  which  descend- 
ed by  machineiv  to  a  lower  floor ;  so  that  supper 
mi^t  be  served  and  removed  without  the  pres- 
ence of  servants.  It  was  invented  by  Louis  XV. 
during  the  favour  of  Madame  du  Barri.— En.] 

9  [Before  the  revolution,  the  passage  from  me 
niden  of  the  Thuilleries  into  the  Ptaee  LottU 
XT.  was  over  a  pont  toumantf  a  kind  of  dmw- 
bridge.— Eo.] 

10  [The  Endish  convent  of  Jfotre  Dame  4 
Sion,  of  Ibe  order  of  St  Augustine,  situated  a. 
the  Rue  ides  Foas^  St  Victor.— Ed.] 
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hour  about  tfatee,  and  half  an  hour  move  at 
Beven— four  Iioihb  in  chapel— A  large  garden 
— Thirteen  pensioners  i — ^Teachers  com- 
plained. 

«  At  the  Bouleyards  saw  nothing,  yet  was 
Sjad  to  be  there— Rope-dandng  and  farce- 
Egg  dance. 

•*N.  [Note.!— Near  Paris,  whether  on 
wedc-days  or  Sundays,  the  roads  empty. 

«« Tuesdtttk  I7ih  October, --At  the  Patois 
Marchand  I  bought 
A  snuff  box»  34  Livre$ 

6 
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[lAvresl  63—22.  Us.  ed.  fter. 

« We  heard  the  lawyers  plead— N.  As 
many  killed  at  Paris  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year — Ckambn  ds  question^ — ^Toumelle  at 
the  Palais  Marchand  a — ^An  old  venerable 
building. 

««The  Palais  Bouibon,  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cond6 — Only  one  smaQ  wing 
«hown— lofty — ^endid— gold  and  glass — 
The  battles  of  the  great  Cond  are  painted 
in  one  of  the  rooms — ^The  present  prince  a 
grandsire  at  tUrty-nine «. 

*«  The  sight  of  palaces,  and  other  great 
hl]iIdingi^  leaves  no  very  distinct  images,,  un- 
less to  those  who  talk  of  them— As  I  enter- 
•ed,  my  ^e  was  in  my  minds:  she  would 
have  been  pleased.  I^tving  now  nobody  to 
please,  I  am  little  pleased. 

•«N.  In  France  there  is  no  middle  ranke. 


1  [TouBg  ladies,  who  paid  lor  fheir  edaca- 
tioD.  Bafore  the  revdatioD,  there  were  no 
iMMidiiig  lekoQls,  aad  all  young  ladies  were 
«docatc3  in  the  eewreals.— En.) 

s  [This  was  one  <ef  the  rooms  of  the  Came^ 
iatKoUy  where  U  quuHktk  tortme— was  ap- 
{»lied.— En.] 

8  rA|raiB  he  mistakes,  by  introdacin^  the 
wora  Mwrchmi,  The  word  TowmdU  desienar 
ted  that  portion  of  the  pailiament  of  Paris 
which  tried  ciirainal  causes,  and  that  part  of 
the  Poiou  in  which  tbey  sat — ^En.] 

4  [The  pQOce  de  CondA  was  bom  in  1736,  and 
idied  in  IMS.  The  gnsMtfon  was  the  celebrated 
•nd  nnfiirlniale  Doke  d*Ea| 
tmirdeied  ia  1804.  The 
ikfts  du  plus  beau  sang  da  moade,**  stdl  lives  un^ 
<der  his  former  title  or  Due  de  BoaiboB.— Ed.] 

s  Hit  ieader  aiection  for  his  departed  wife^  of 
which  there  aw  aiany  evidences  in  his  '^  Prayers 
and  Meditations,'^  appeal*  very  fedin^y  in  this 


dlfiu^D,  bom  in  1756, 
e  fid&er,  **  restes  tnfoito- 


fMssaga— B0SWB1.U 
J  [TUsobsenrati* 


Lwbicfa  Johnson  afterwards 
ffepeats,  was  enfoanded  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
aii^pears  to  have  anderstood  it  France  was  in 
IJMory  divided  (as England  is)  into  thec(erjry,the 
iioUet,  and  theetmiiMiu,  and  so  it  might  be  said 
that  there  was  as  middle  rank;  bat  not  only  did 
the  theoreticalcoastitutioB  ef  society  thus  resem- 
ble that  of  EngUad,  but  so  did  its  practical  de- 
tails. Then  wen  first  the  pecrtof  France^  who 


««So  many  shops  opMi  that  Sttnday  is 
little  distinguished  at  Paris.— The  palaces 
of  Louvre  and  Thuilleries  granted  out  io' 
lodgings. 

•«  In  the  Palais  de  Bourbon,  gik  globes  0; 
metal  at  the  fireplace. 

**  The  FVench  oeds  commended^— Mucho/ 
the  marble  only  paste. 

**  The  cokesenmT  a  mere  wooden  bnikU 
ing,  at  least  much  of  it. 

•«  Wednesday,1SthOctober.^We  went  to 
Fontainbleau,  which  we  found  a  large  mean 
town,  crowded  with  people--The  forest 
thick  with  woods,  veryextensive— Manucei 
secured  us  lodgings— The  ai^arance  of  the 
country  nleasant— No  hiBs,  few  streams* 
only  one  nedff e— I  remember  no  chapels  not 
crosses  on  the  road— Pavement  stdl,  and 
rows  of  trees. 

«*N.  Nobody  but  mean  peqde  wa&  in 
Paris. 

<«  Thursday,  I9ih  October.^At  court  we 
saw  the  apar^ients— The  king's  bed-cham- 
ber and  council-chamber  extremely  splendid 
— ^Persons  of  all  ranks  in  the  ezteniaf  rooms 
through  which  the  famfly  passes— servants 
and  masters — Brunets  wim  us  the  seocmd 
time. 

*«The  introductor  came  to  us*--civil  to 
me — ^Presenting— I  had  scruples*— Not  no^^ 

had  seats  and  voices  in  the  fNirliament,  but  were 
of  little  weifffat  as  a  poUtical  body,  firom  Um 
sniallness  of  their  numbers,  and  because  theii 
p(arlia$nent  had  onlv  continued  to  be,  what  we 
still  call  ours,  a  high  court,  and  had  lost  its  Ugu» 
lative  functions ; — next  came  the  nobUsse—l^e 
gentUhommes — answering  toour^mfry; — ^theo 
the  middle  classes  of  society,  composed  of  the 
poorer  sentry,  lawyers,  medical  men,  inferior 
cleigy,  uterary  men,  merchants,  artists,  mann- 
facturers,  notaries,  shopkeepers,  in  short,  all 
those  who  in  evevy  oountiy  constitute  the  ndddU 
classes,  and  they  undoubtedly  existed  in  France 
in  their  due  proportion  to  the  gentry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  workins  classes  on  the  other. 
Johnson's  remark  is  the  stranger,  because  it 
would  seem  that  his  intercourse  while  in  Paris 
was  ahnost  exclusively  with  persons  of  this 
mUldU  dass  ;  bdt  it  must  be  observed,  that  his 
intercourse  and  his  consequent  sources  of  infoiw 
mation  were  not  extensive.  Mrs.  Pioizi  says  to 
him,  talkine  of  the  progress  of  refinement  el 
manners  in  England,  *^  I  much  wonder  whether 
this  refinement  has  spread  all  over  the  conti- 
neot,  or  whether  it  is  eonfined  to  our  own  island : 
when  10c  wtre  tn  Frantt  we  emdd  form  little  judg^ 
ment,  at  cur  time  was  ekteflif  passed  among  the 
En^M*."— L««.— Ed.J 

1  (This  building,  which  stood  in  the  Faubourg 
St  Honor^,  was  a  kmd  of  Ranela^  and  was 
destroyed  a  few  years  after.  The  *<  Memoires 
de  Bachaumont"  call  it  ^  monument  monstreux 
de  la  fdie  Parisienne."— V.  i.  p.  311.— En.l 

s  [Perhaps  M.  J.  L.  Brunet,  a  celebrated  ad 
vocate  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  author  of  so 
veral  distinguished  professional  works.— En.] 

•  [It  was  the  custom  previous  to  court  present 
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teasary-— We  went  and  saw  the  kin^  and 
queen  at  dinner — We  saw  the  other  ladies 
at  *  dinner — Madame  EKzabeth,  with  the 
P^cess  of  Guimen^ — ^At  night  we  went  to 
a  comedy — ^I  neither  saw  nor  heard — 
Drunken  women — Mrs.  Th[rale]  preferred 
one  to  the  other. 

**  Friday,  ^XHh  Oetoher.-^We  saw  the 
queen  mount  in  the  forest — Brown  habit ; 
xode  aside :  one  lady  rode  aside ' — ^The 
•queen's  horse  light  gray — martingale— She 
galloped— Wo  then  went  to  the  apartments, 
and  admired  them — Then  wandered  through 
the  palace — ^In  the  passages,  stalls  and  shops 
— Painting  in  fresco  by  a  great  mastet, 
worn  out — We  saw  the  king's  horses  and 
dogs — The  dogs  almost  all  English — ^Dege- 
nerate. 

<«  The  horses  not  much  commended — ^The 
stables  cool ;  the  kennel  filthy. 

"At  night  the  ladies  went  to  the  opera — 
I  refused,  but  should  have  been  welcome. 

*«The  king  fed  himself  with  his  left  hand 
as  we. 

t*  Saturday,  21st  October, — ^Ih  the  night 
I  folt  round— -We  came  home  to  Paris — ^I 
think  we  did  not  see  the  chapel — ^Tree  bro- 
ken by  the  wind — The  French  chairs  made 
all  of  boards  painteds . 

"N.  Soldiers  at  the  court  of  justice « — 
Soldiers  not  amenable  to  the  magistrates — 
Dijon  women  <. 

*<  Faggots  in  the  palace — ^Every  thing  slo- 
venly, except  in  the  chief  rooms — Trees  in 
the  roads,  some  tall,  none  old,  many  very 
young  and  small. 

«<  Women's  saddles  seem  ill  made — 
Queen's  bridle  woven  with  silver — ^Tags  to 
^nke  the  horse. 

Atians,  that  an  officer  waited  on  the  person  to  be 
introdaoed,  to  instruct  them  in  the  fonns.  John- 
flon't  scruples  probably  arose  from  this— it  was 
^  an  etiquette  generally  insisted  on  to  present  at  fb- 
rei^  courts  uiose  only  who  had  been  presented  to 
their  own  sovereign  at  home.  Johnson  had-  ne- 
ver been  publickly  presented  to  the  king,  though 
he  had  bad  that  honour  in  private,  and  may,  there- 
Core,  have  entertained  scruples  whether  he  was 
entitled  to  be  presented  to  the  king  of  France; 
bni  it  would  seem  that  those  scruples  were  not 
necessary,  the  rule  perhaps  extending  only  to/or- 
md  frumtaHom  at  court,  and  not  to  adinisaion 
to  see  the  kins  dine.— Ed.] 

1  [This  pn£ably  means  that  the  queen  was 
attended  by  only  one  lady,- who  also  rode  aside, 
and  not  that  one  female  attendant  rode  so^  while 
other  ladies  rode  astride. — EId.] 

s  [Meaning,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  not  of 
cedar,  ebony,  or  mahoganjr,  but  or  some  meaner 
wood  coloured  over,  a  fashion  which  had  not  yet 
teached  England.— En.] 

8  [The  fMreehtauaie  was  posted  at  the  gates 
of  the  courts  of  justice ;  but  the  interior  disci-* 
f»Une  was  maintained  by  Atnjnera,  ushers,  the 
aenrants  of  the  court- ^] 

4  See  onle,  p.  18.— Boswbll. 


«  Sunday,  22eJ  Odoher, -^To  Versailles,  a  . 
mean  8  town — Carriages  of  business  pass- 
ing— Mean  shops  against  the  wall— Our 
way  lay  through  SSve,  where  the  China 
manufactm'e — ^Wooden  bridge  at  SSve,  in 
itie  way  to  Versaflles — ^The  palace  of  great 
extent— The  front  long;  I  saw  it  not  per- 
fectly—The Menagene— Cygnets  dark ; 
then:  black  feet;  on  the  ground;  tame — 
Halcyons,  or  guHs — Stag  and  hind,  yoang 
— ^Aviary,  very  large ;  the  net,  wire- Black 
stag  of  China,  small — Rhinoceros,  the  horn 
broken  and  pared  away,  which,  I  suppose, 
will  grow ;  the  basis,  I  think,  four  mches 
across ;  the  skin  folds  like  loose  cloth  doubled 
over  his  body,  and  cross  his  hips ;  a  vast  ani- 
mal, though  young ;  as  big,  perhe^  as  four 
oxen — The  young  elephant,  with  his  tusks 
just  appearing — The  brown  bear  put  out  his 

faws — all  very  tame — The  lion — ^Thfrtigero 
did  not  well  view — ^The  camel,  or  drome- 
dary, with  two  bunches  called  the  Huguin^ 
taller  than  any  horse — Two  camels  witli 
one  bunch — Among  the  birds  was  a  pMelican» 
who  being  let  out,  went  to  a  fountain,  and 
swam  about  to  catch  fish — His  feet  well 
webbed ;  he  dipped  his  head,  and  turned  his 
long  bin  sidewise— He  caught  two  or  three 
fis^  but  did  not  eat  them; 

*<  Trianon  is  a  kind  of  retreat  ajypendant 
to  Versailles — It  has  an  open  portico ;  the 
pavement,  and,  I  think,  the  piUars,  of  mar- 
ble— There  are  many  rooms,  which  I  do  not 
distinctly  remember — ^A  table  of  porphyry, 
about  ^ve  feet  long,  and  between  two  and 
three  broad,  given  to  Louis  XIV.  bythQ 
Venetian  state — ^In  the  council-room  annoet 
all  that  was  not  door  or  window  wae,  I  think» 
looking-glass— Little  Trianon  is  a  small  pa^ 
lace  l&e  a  gentleman's  house— The  upper 
floor  paved  with  brick? — Little  Vienne — 
The  court  is  in  paved — The  rooms  at  the 
top  are  smaU,  fit  to  soothe  the  imagination 
with  privacy — In  the  front  of  VersaSlee  are 
sman  basins  of  water  on  the  terrace,  and 
other  basins,  I  think,  below  th^n — ^There 
are  little  courts — The  great  ^erv  is  wain- 
scotted  with  mirroiirs  not  very  lazge,  but 
joined  by  frames — ^I  suppose  the  large  plates 
were  not  yet  made — The  playhouse  wm 
very  large  > — The  chapel  I  do  not  remember 

5  [There  must  be  some  mistake.  Versailles 
is  a  remarkably  stately  town. — ^Ed.1 

9  This  epithet  should  be  applied  to  the  ani- 
mal with  one  bunch.— Boswell. 

7  [The  upper  floors  of  most  houses  in  France 
aretUed.— Ed.] 

8  [That  magnificent  building,  which  was  both  a 
theatre  and  a  ball-room.  It  was  rarely  used ;  the 
lifting  and  other  expenses  for  a  single  night  be- 
ing 100,000  francs.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  History 
of  the  Revolution  as  the  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  Ghmfes  du  Corps,  on  the  Ist 
October,  1789 ;  of  which  innocent  and,  indeed, 
laudable  testimony  of  attachment  between  them 
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if  we  saw  i — ^We  saw  one  chapel,  but  I  am 
not  certain  wfaetlier  there  or  at  Trianon — 
The  foreign  office  paved  with  bricks  a — The 
dinner  half  a  louis  each,  and,  I  think,  a  louis 
over — Money  given  at  menagerie,  three  li- 
tres; at  palace,  six  livres. 

» Monday^  23d  October. — ^Last  night  I 
wrote  to  Levet  a — We  went  to  see  the  look- 
ing-glasses wrought — They  come  fron^  Nor- 
mandy in  cast  plates,  perhaps  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick — At  Pans  they  are  ground 
upon  a  marble  table,  by  nibbmg  one  plate 
upon  another  with  grit  betwe^  them — ^The 
▼anoiiB  sands,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
five,  I  could  not  learn — The  handle,  by 
which  the  upper  glass  is  moved,  has  the 
farm  of  a  wheel,  which  may  be  moved  in  all 
directians — ^The  plates  are  sent  up  with 
their  smfaces  ground,  but  not  polished,  and 
so  continue  till  they  are  bespoken,  lest  time 
should  spoil  the  surface,  as  we  were  told^- 
Those  that  are  to  be  polished  are  laid  on  a 
table  covered  with  several  thick  cloths,  hard 
strained,  that  the  resistance  may  be  eaual : 
they  are  then  rubbed  with  a  hand  rubber, 
heA  down  hard  by  a  contrivance  which  I 
4ad  not  wen  understand — ^The  powder  which 
is  used  last  seemed  to  me  to  be  iron  dis- 
solved in  aquafortis ;  they  called  it,  as  Bar- 
etti  said,  marc  de  Veau  forte^  which  he 
thought  was  dregs — ^They  mentioned  vitriol 
and  saltpetre — The  cannon-ball  swam  in  the 
quicksflver— To  silver  them,  a  leaf  of  beaten 
tin  is  laid,  and  rubbed  with  quicksOver,  to 
which  it  unites— Then  more  quicksilver  is 
poured  upon  it,  which,  by  its  mutual  [at- 
traction] rises  very  high— Then  a  paper  is 
laid  at  the  nearest  end  of  the  plate,  over 
which  the  glass  is  slided  till  it  lies  upon  the 
plate,  having  driven  much  of  the  quicksilver 
before  it — ^It  is  then,  I  think,  pressed  upon 
cloth,  and  then  set  sloping  to  drop  the  su- 
pcarfluous  mercury:  the  slope  is  daily  height- 
ened towards  a  perpendicular. 

<*  In  the  way  I  saw  the  Gr^ve,  the  mayor's 
bouse  4,  and  the  Bastile. 

*«  We  then  went  toSans-terre»  a  brewers 
— ^He  brews  with  about  as  much  malt  as 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  sells  his  beer  at  the  same 
price,  though  he  pays  no  duty  for  malt,  and 
Dttle  more,  than  huf  as  much  for  beer — 
Beer  is  sold  retail  at  sixpence  a  bottle-*He 


and  their  unhappy  sovereignfl,  the  rebels,  by  mis- 
i^resentatioDS  and  calumnies,  made  so  serious 
an  afUr. — ^Ed.] 

1  [It  is  snrpriBiog  how  this  should  have  escaped 
Johnsoa'i  observations.  It  is,  both  externally  and 
internally,  one  of  the  most  remaxkable  objects  of 
V£rBaiUes.~ED.] 

«  rrJl€8.--ED.]  8  [Antt,  p.  9.— Ed.] 

«  [TheflAteldeVme.— Ed.] 

s  fSanterie.]  The  detestable  ruffian  who 
afterwards  conducted  Louis  the  Sixteenth  to  the 
scaflbld,  and  commanded  the  troops  that  guarded 
H  during  his  murder.— Malokx. 


brews  4,000  barrels  a  }[eai«-^There  are  sev- 
enteen brewers  in  Paris,  of  whom  none  w 
supposed  to  brew  more  than  he^Reckoning 
them  at  9,000  each,  thev  make  51,000  a  vcar 
— -Thev  make  their  malt,  for  malting  is  here 
no  trade. 

<«  The  moat  of  the  Bastile  is  dry. 

*^  Tuesday,  ^i/kh  October.— We  visited 
the  kin^s  hbrary — I  saw  the  Speculum  /iv- 
manm  ISalvationis,  rudely  printed,  with  ink,^ 
sometimes  pale,  sometimes  black ;  part  sup- 
posed to  be  witii  wooden  types,  and  part 
with  pages  cut  in  boards.  The  Bible,  sup- 
posed to  be  older  than  that  of  Mentz,  m 
1462;  it  has  no  date;  it  is  supposed  to* 
have  been  printed  with  wooden  types — ^I  am 
in  doubt ;  the  print  is  large  and  fair,  in  two- 
folios — Another  book  was  shown  me,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types — ^I  thixik,  Durcmdi  Sanctuarium  in 
1458 — This  is  inferred  from  the  difference 
of  form  sometimes  seen  in  the  same  letter, 
which  niisht  be  struck  with  different  pqn^ 
cheons — The  regular  similitude  of  most  let- 
ters proves  better  that  they  are  metal — I  saw 
nothing  but  the  Speculum^  which  I  had  not 
seen,  ithink,  before. 

"Thence  to  the  Sorixmne— The  library: 
very  large,  not  in  lattices  like  the  king's-* 
Marbone  and  Durandi,  q.  collection  14  voL 
Scriptores  de  rebus  OaUicis,  many  folios— 
Histoire  Oenedlogique  of  France,  9  vol. — 
Qdllia  ChristiaTia,  the  first  edition,  4to.  the* 
last,  f.  12  vol. — ^The  prior  and  librarian 
dined  with  us — ^I  waited  on  them  home— 
Their  garden  pretty,  with  covered  walks, 
but  small ;  yet  may  hold  many  students— 
The  doctorsof  the  SorbcMme  are  aB  equal-* 
choose  those  who  succeed  tovacancie»— 
Profit  little. 

**  Wednesday,  25th  Oct6ber>—l  went 
with  the  prior  to  St.  Cloud,. to  see  Dr, 
Hooke* — We  walked  round  the-palace,  and! 
had  some  talk— I  dined  with  our  vdiole  com- 
pany at  the  monastery — ^In  the  hbrary,  Be- 
roatd — Cjpnon — TUus,  from  Boccace — 
Oratio  ProverMalis  to  the  Virmn,  frora. 
Petrarch;  Falkland  to  Sandys— 3>ryden'a- 
Preface  to  the  third  vol.  of  Miscellanies?. 

M  Thursday,  2dth  October,— We  saw  the 
china  at  Sdve,  cut,  glazed,  painted— BelU 
levues,   a  pleasing  house,  not  great:   fine- 
prospect— Meudon,  an  old  palace'— Alexan- 
der, in  porphyry :  hollow  between  eyes  and* 
nose,  thin  cheeks — ^Plato   and  Anstode— 
Noble  terrace  overiooks   the  town.     St. 
Cloud — Gallery  not  very  high,  nor  grand,- 
but  pleasmg— In  the  rooms,  Michael  Ange-- 

e  [Second  son  of  Hooka,  the  historian,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne.— Eol] 

T  He  means,  I  suppose,  that  he  read  these  difl 
ferent  pieces  while  he  remained  in  the  library.— 

BOSWELL. 

s  [  At  that  period  inhabited  by  the  king'tratrntSA 

— EjD.I 
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lo^  drawn  by  himselC  Sir  Thomas  Morei 
Bes  Cartes,  Bochart,  Naudieus,  Mazarine 
— ^jrflded  wainscot,  so  common  that  it  is  not 
minded — Gougfa  and  Keene — Hooke  came 
to  US  at  the  inn — ^A  message  from  Drum- 
goiild. 
«  fVifay,  27/A  Oc/ofter.— 1  staid  at  home 
?h  and  Keene,  and  Mrs.  S  -'s  i 


friend  dined  with  us — This  day  we  began 
to  have  a  fire — The  weather  is  grown  very 
cold,  and,  I  fear,  has  a  bad  effect  upon 
my  breath,  which  has  grown  much  more 
free  and  easy  in  this  country. 

«  Saturday,  28th  October,-— I  visited  the 
Grand  Chartreux «,  built  by  St.  Louis — ^It 
is  buih  for  forty,  but  contains  only  twenty- 
four,  and  will  not  maintain  more — The  friar 
that  spoke  to  us  had  a  pretty  apartment- 
Mr.  Baretti  says  four  rooms ;  I  remember 
but  three— -Ilis  books  seemed  to  be  French 
— His  garden  was  neat ;  he  gave  me  grapes 
— We  saw  the  Place  de  Victoire,  with  the 
statues  of  tiie  king,  and  the  captive  nations. 

"We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens  of 
Luxembourg,  but  the  gallery  was  shut— 
We  climbed  to  the  top  stairs — ^I  dined  with 
Colebrookea,  who  had  much  company — 
Foote,  Sir  George  Rodney  <,  Mottetix,  Ud- 
son,  Taaf— Called  on  the  prior,  and  found 
him  in  bed. 

"Hotel — a  guinea  a  day — Coach,  three 
guineas  a  week— Valet  de  place,  three  1.  a 
oay — AvatU-coureur  e,  a  guinea  a  week — 
Ordinary  dinner,  six  1.  a  head — Our  ordi- 


1  [Mrs.  Strickland,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles 
Towniey,  who  happened  to  meet  the  party  at 
Dieppe,  and  accompanied  them  to  Paris.  She 
introduced  them  to  Madame  du  Socage. — ^Aey- 

s  [There  was  in  Fiance  but  one  Gr^nd  Char^ 
froix,  the  monastery  near  Grenoble,  founded  by 
St  Bruno,  to  the  13th  prior  of  which  St  Louis 
applied  for  an  off^set  of  the  order  to  be  established 
in  Paris,  where  he  placed  them  in  his  chateau  de 
V^wperij  which  stood  in  the  Rue  d^Enfer.  The 
aood  people  of  Paris  beJieved  that  the  chateau  of 
Vaiivert,  before  St  Louis  had  fixed  the  Carthu- 
sians there^  was  haunted^  and  thence  the  street 
was  called  Rue  d'£^nfer.— Eo.] 

8  [Sir  George  Cotebrooke,  see  anU^  v.  i.  p^ 
262.— Ed.] 

4  (The  celelwated  Admiral,  afterwards  Lord 
Rodney :  he  was  residing  abroad  on  account  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and^on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1 778,  the  Marshal  Due  de  Biron 
generously  offered  him  a  loan  of  a  thousand  louis 
d^ors,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  take  his  part  in 
the  servioe  of  his  country.  See  a  letter  of  the 
Baron  D'Holbach  to  Miss  Wilkes,  in  Wilka^s 
Corrttwrndenet,  toI.  iv,  p.  270.— Elo.] 

s  [There  is  a  slight  mistake  hei^  Princes, 
ambassadors,  marshals,  and  a  few  of  the  higher 
nobility,  had  eouretirs,  that  is,  nunning  footmen. 
The  word  a»<ml-^owtur  was  commonly  used  in 
a  moral  aense.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  meant  a 
ewarier  whp  rode  post— En.] 


nary  seems  to  be  about  five  guineas  a  day — 
Our  extraordinary  expenses,  as  cGvemonsy 
gratuities,  clothes,  I  cannot  reckQi>— Our 
travelling  is  ten  guineas  a  day. 
«  White  stockmgs,  18 1.  *  Ww^Hat 
<•  Sunday,  2dth  Oetober.-^We  saw  the 
boarding-school — ^The  Enfcms  trmv^s — A 
room  with  about  eighty-six  children  in  era* 
dies,  as  sweet  as  a  parlour — They  lose  a 
third ;  take  in  to  perhaps  more  than  seven 

gears  old] ;  put  them  to  trades ;  pin  to 
em  the  papners  sent  with  them — Want 
nurses — Saw  their  chapel. 

«*  Went  to  St.  Eustatiar;  saw  an  innu- 
merable company  of  girls  catechised,  in 
many  bodies,  perhaps  100  to  a  catechist — 
Boys  taught  at  one  time,  girls  at  another— 
The  sermon :  the  preacher  wears  a  cap» 
which  he  takes  off  at  M^  Tuima— his  action 
uniform,  not  very  violent. 

**  Monday,  2(kh  October, ^We  saw  the 
library  of  St.  Germain  s— A  very  noble 
coDection — Cocfcc  Divinorum  Omciorum, 
1459— a  letter,  square  like  that  of  the  (M- 
ces,  perhaps  the  same— The  Codex,  by 
Fust  and  Ueinsheym — Meursius,  12  v.  fol. 
— Amadis,  in  French,  8  vol.  foL^-CATHOL- 
ICON   sine   coiopkone,   but  of  1460 — ^Two 

other  editions  s,  one  by Augustin.  de 

Civilate  Dei,  without  name,  date,  or  place, 
but  of  Fust's  square  letter  as  it  seems. 

^I  dined  with  Cd.  Drumgould;  had  a 
pleasing  afternoon. 

('Some  of  the  bdoks  of  St  Germain's 
stand  in  presses  from  the  wall,  like  those  at 
Oxford. 

<«  Tuesday,  Slst  October,-^!  lived  at  the 
Benedictines ;  meagre  day ;  soup  me^pre, 
herrings,  eels,  both  with  sauce ;  fried  &h ; 
lentils,  tasteless  m  themselves — ^In  the  hbra. 
ry;  where  I  found  Maffeus*s  de  HistorU 
Indict :  Promontoriumflectere,  to  double  Hifi 
Cave—l  parted  very  tenderly  from  the  prior 
and  Father  Wilkes. 

^Maiire  des  Arts,  2  y.— Bacc.  Theci. 
8  y. -^Licentiate,  2  y.— Doctor  Th,  2  y.  in 

0  i.  e.  18  livrM.  Two  pair  of  white  silk  stock* 
ings  were  probably  purchased.— Malonb. 

T  [No  ooubt  an  error  for  EuttatiMt,  Ho 
means  the  well-known  parish  church  of  SL  £ti- 
floe^.— En.] 

1  [St  Germam  des  Pr^  the  too  celebrated 
abbaye.  Its  library  was  said— after  the  kins^s 
library  in  Paris,  and  that  of  the  Vatican— lobe 
the  richest  in  Europe  in  manuKripts.— Ed.1 

•  I  have  looked  in  vain  into  De  Bure,  Meer- 
man,  Mattaire,  and  other  typographical  books» 
for  the  two  editions  of  the  "  Cothdicon,^  which 
Dr.  Johnson  mentions  here,  with  names  whioh  I 
cannot  make  out  I  read  "one  by  Lalitiitt»» 
one  by  BoedinmJ*  I  have  deposited  the  ori|^ 
nal  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,where  the  curious 
may  see  it  My  grateful  acknowledgments  are 
due  to  Mr.  Planta  for  the  trouble*he  was  pleased 
to  take  in  aiding  my  researches.— Boswblu 
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tetM%  Ma^t  Jftnor,  Borboma — Several 
•oDeffes  foppresBe^  and  tranaferred  to  that 
wbu£  WB8  tile  Jeanif  8  College. 

*^Weine$dmf,  1st  iVoiNm&r.— We  toft 
PariB— St  Denial  a  large  town :  the  ehoreh 
not  very  latge^  hut  the  middle  aisle  is  ▼ery 
'  loftv  and  awfal — On  the  left  are  chapek 
built  beyond  the  hne  of  the  waH,  which  de- 
stroyed the  symmetry  of  the  •ide»--The 
organ  is  higher  above  the  payment  than  I 
have  ever  seen — The  g&ttB  are  of  braa^^ 
On  the  middle  gate  m  the  InBtonr  of  our 
Lord — ^Tbe  painted  wiadowa  are  hiitorieaJ^ 
and  eaid  to  be  eminently  beautiful — We 
-were  at  another  ehnnh  bekmginff  to  a  con- 
Tent,  of  which  the  portal  is  a  dooae ;  we 
could  not  enter  further,  and  it  waa  ahnost 
dark. 

«  Tktarada^  2d  November,-^We  came 
this  day  to  Chantilly^  a  seat  belonging  to 
the  Prince  of  Cond^This  place  is  eminent- 
ly beautified  by  aU  varietieB  of  waten  start- 
ing up  in  fountains,  faffing  in  caacadee,  run- 
ning in  streams,  and  sparead  in  lakes — The 
water  seems  to  be  too  near  the  house — All 
this  water  is  brought  from  a  source  or  river 
three  leagues  g$  by  an  artificial  canal, 
which  for  one  league  is  carried  under 
groond-^The  house  is  magnificent— >Tbe 
cabinet  seems  weU  stocked ;  what  I  remem- 
ber was,  the  jaws  of  a  hippopotamus,  and 
a  young  hippc^amus  [Reserved,  which, 
however,  is  so  small,  that  I  doubt  its  reali- 
ty— ^It  seems  too  hairy  for  an  abortion,  and 
too  small  ifx  a  mature  birtl^— Nothing  was 
{^served]  in  spirits ;  all  was  dry-— The  dog ; 


.  tfa6atil4peavvitiikii^«Miil^l?b» 
toucan,  kog  broad  beak— "[Hie  rtables  wera 
of  very  gtedt  length — The  kennel  had  na 
acentfr— There  was  a  oapdoety  of  a  village 
— ^The  BBenagsBfie  had  isw  animals  i — ^Two 
fiuiSBanss,  or  Brasilian  weaa^  spottedy 
very  wild-^Th^re  ia  a  forest,  aa^  I  thinks 
a  park— I  walked  till  I  was  very  weaxv«  and 
next  morning  fek  my  feet  battered,  and  with 
pains  in  the  toes. 

**Frifknf^  3d  November^'^We  came  to 
CoB^ieigne,  a  very  large  town,  with  a  rmral 
palace  buik  round  a  pentagonal  court^-The 
court  ie  raised  upon  vaults,  and  has,  I  ms^ 
pose,  an  entry  on  one  side  by  agentle  rise- 
Talk  of  painting— The  church  is  not  very 
large,  but  very  elegant  and  splendid — ^I  had 
at  first  great  difficulty  to  waflc,  but  motikm 
grew  continually  easier— At  night  we  came 
to  NoyoD,  an  episcqml  citv— The  caihe* 
dral  is  very  beautiful,  the  piUars  alternately 
Gothick  and  Corinthianr— We  entered  a 
veiy  nobte  parochi^  chureb— Noyon  is 
wafied,  and  is  said  to  be  three  miles  round. 

t^Salwrd^^  4ih  iVovsmier.— We  rose 
▼ery  early,  and  came  through  St.  QuintiB 
to  Gambray,  not  long  after  three— We 
went  to  en  English  nunnery,  to  give  a  let- 
ter to  Father  WelcU  the  con&sor,  who 
came  to  visit  us  in  the  evening. 

M  Sunday^  bth  iVoeem^.— We  saw  the 
Cathedral — It  is  very  beautiful,  with  cha]>- 
els  on  each  side— The  choir  splendid— The 
bfltestrade  in  one  part  bras»--Th)e  Nejf 
very  high  and  grand— The  altar  sQver  as 
far  as  it  is  seen — The  vestments  very  spleiK 
did— At  the  Benedictines'  church-        ■*' 


Here  his  Journal  8  ends  abruptly.  Wheth- 
er he  wrote  any  more  after  this  time,  I 
know  not;  but  probably  not  much,  as  he 

1  The  writing  is  so  bad  here,  that  the  names  of 
several  of  the  animala  could  not  be  deciphered 
without  ranch  more  acquaintance  with  natural 
history  than  I  possess.  Ih.  Blagden,  with  his 
usual  politeness,  most  obligingly  examined  the 
MSL  To  that  gentleman,  and  to  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  also  very  readily  assisted 
me,  I  beg  leave  to  express  my  best  thanks.— 

BOSWKLL. 

» It  is  thus  written  by  Johnson,from  the  French 
pronaaciation  dCfossmu,  It  should  be  obsenred, 
that  the  person  who  showed  this  menaferie  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  the/osionc  andthe  Bia- 
silian  weasel  to  oe  the  same,  ^foasane  being  a 
difierent  animal,  and  a  native  of  Madagascar.  I 
find  thenif  howerer,  upon  one  plate  in  Pennant's 
''Svnopsis  of  Gtuadrapeds."— BoswBLL. 

t  My  worthy  and  ingenious  friend^  Mr.  Andrew 
Lumisden,  by  his  accurate  acquamtanoe  with 
¥Vance,  enabled  me  to  make  out  many  proper 
names  which  Dr.  Johnson  had  written  indistinct- 
ly, and  sometimes  spelt  erroneously.— Boswsu** 

Toz,.  n.  3 


arrived  in  England  about  the  12th  of  Nou. 
vember.  These  short  notes  of  his  tour^ 
though  thev  may  seem  minute  taken  sinAly» 
make  together  a  considerable  mass  of  infor- 
mation, and  exhibit,  such  an  ardour  of  ink 
quiiy  and  acuteness  of  exammation,  as,  I 
believe,  are  found  in  but  ibw  travellers,  es- 
pecially at  an  advanced  age.  lliey  com- 
pletely refute  the  idle  notion  which  has 
Deen  propagated,  that  he  ctmtd  not  9ee*f 
and,  if  he  Had  taken  the  trouble  to  revise 

4  [Miss  Reynolds,  who  knew  him  lonanr,  and 
saw  him  more  constantly  than  Mr.  Boswdj,  says^ 
''Dr.  Johnson's  sight  was  so  ven  defectwe^  that 
he  could  scarcely  mstinguish  the  face  of  his  most 
intimate  acquaintance  at  half  a  yard,  and  in  ge- 
neral it  was  observable,  that  his  critical  remarks 
on  dren,  &c.  were  die  result  of  very  do9e  in- 
speetion  of  the  object,  parthr  from  cariosity,  and 
plnrtljrflrera  a  desire  oiTexdnng  admimtionorhia 
penpiem^r,  of  which  be  was  not  a  little  ambi« 
tiom/*-'M(€dUeUon$.  And  if  we  may  bdieve 
Baretti*s  account  to  her,  on  their  ietnm,his  defect 
of  sight  led  him  into  many  inaocunoies,— £94 
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and  dimt  fhem,  1^  tmdcmbledly  eoold  have 
ezpanoed  them  into  a  very  entertainiiig  nar- 
rative. 

[Mfb.  PioBB  haapreaerved  a  few 
'^'^S^  anecdotes  of  tfaiatoar.  ^Blr.ThraJe 
p-T^Ti,  ^^  prosDecte,  and  wae  mortified 
that  hifl  friend  coola  not  enjoy  the  aigfat  of 
those  di^rent  dispositions  <rf  wood  and  wa- 
ter, hiD  and  valley,  that  travelling  tfaiom^ 
England  and  France  affinrds  a  man.  But 
when  he  wished  to  point  them  out  to  his 
companion,  *  Never  heed  such  nonsense,' 
would  be  the  refdy :  •  a  Uade  of  grass  is 
always  a  blade  of  mss,  whether  in  one 
country  or  another.  Let  us,  if  we  do  talk, 
talk  about  something:  men  and  women  are 
my  subjects  (tf  inquiir ;  let  us  see  how  these 
difier  from  those  we  have  left  behind.' 

**  When  we  were  at  Rouen  together,  he 
took  a  great  fancy  to  the  AVU  Roflfette, 
with  whom  he  amversed  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  condemned 
it  loudly,  as  a  blow  to  the  seneral  power  of 
the  church,  and  likely  to  l>e  foDowed  with 
many  and  dangerous  innovations,  which 
might  at  length  become  fatal  to  reUgion  it- 
se^  and  shake  even  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianitv.  The  gentleman  seemed  to  wonder 
and  delight  in  his  conversation;  the  talk 
was  an  in  Latin,  which  both  spc^e  fluently, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  a  long  euloei- 
um  upon  Bfilton  with  so  much  ardour,  efo- 
ouence,  and  ingenuitv,  that  the  abbi  rose 
mxn  ins  seat  anid  embraced  him.  My  hus- 
band seeing  them  apparently  so  charmed 
with  the  company  of  each  othor,  politely 
invited  the  abb^  to  England,  intending^  to 
obH^e  his  friend ;  who,  instead  of  thankmg, 
repnmanded  him  severely  before  the  man, 
for  such  a  sudden  burst  of  tenderness  to- 
wards a  person  he  could  know  nothing  at 
an  of;  and  thusput  a  sudden  finish  to  aShis 
own  and  Mr.  Thrale's  entertainment,  frcmi 
the  company  of  the  Abb^  Roflfette. 

**  When  at  VersaiUes  the  neople  showed 
US  the  theatre.  As  we  stood  <mi  the  stage 
looking  at  some  machmeiy  for  playhouse 
purposes — «Now  we  are  here,  what  shaS 
we  act.  Dr.  Johnson?— The  Englishman 
at  Paris V  »No,  no,'  replied  he;  •we  wSQ 
try  to  act  Harry  the  Fifth.'  His  dislike  of 
the  French  was  wcdl  known  to  both  nations, 
I  believe ;  but  he  applauded  the  number  of 
their  books  and  the  graces  of  their  style. 
« They  have  few  scntnnents,'  said  he,  *but 
they  express  them  neatly;  they  have  fittle 
meat  too,  but  they  dress  it  weU.' "] 

When  I  met  him  in  London  the  foHowinf 
year,  the  account  which  he  gave  me  of  his 
French  tour,  was,  ^Sir,  I  have  seen  aH  the 
visibilities  of  Paris,  and  around  it ;  but  to 
have  formed  an  acquaintance  wkh  the  i)eo- 
ple  there  would  have  required  more  time 
thaA  I  could  ttay,  I  was  just  beginninff  to 
creep  into  acquaintance  by  means  of  Comnel 
Dnimgould,  a  very  high  man,vsir,  head  of 


UEeoU  MUaaire,  a  most  comMe  ehanc^ 
ter,  for  he  had  first  been  a  professor  of  rhet- 
orick,  and  then  became  a  soldiflr.  And, 
sir,  I  was  very  kindly  treated  by  the  Enfi^- 
lish  Benedictmes,  and  have  a  ceD  approprip 
ated  to  me  in  their  convent" 

He  observed,  <*  The  great  in  France  live 
very  maffnifioently,  but  the  rest  very  miser- , 
ably.  There  is  no  happy  middle  state  as 
in  Englandi.  The  shops  of  Paris  are 
mean ;  the  meat  in  the  maiket  is  such  as 
would  be  sent  to  a  ^aol  in  England ;  and 
Mr.  Thrale  justly  observed,  that  the  cook- 
ay  ctf  the  French  was  forced  upon  them  by 
necessitv ;  for  they  could  not  eat  their  meai» 
unless  they  added  some  taste  to  it.  The 
French  are  an  indelicate  people ;  they  will 
spit  upon  any  place.  At  Madame  [Dn 
Bocage's,]  a  hteraiy  lady  of  rank,  the  foot- 
man took  the  ragar  m  his  fingers,  and 
threw  it  into  my  coflee.  Iwasgomgtoput 
it  aside ;  but  hearing  it  was  made  on  pur- 
pose for  me,  I  e'en  tasted  Tom's  fingers. 
The  same  lady  would  needs  make  tea  k 
VAnghise,  The  spout  of  the  teapot  did 
not  pour  freely ;  she  bade  the  footman  blow 
into  it<.  mnce  is  worse  than  Scotland 
in  every  thing  but  cEmate.  Nature  has 
done  more  for  the  French;  but  they  have 
done  less  for  themselves  than  the  Scotch 
have  dones." 


1  [See  cnlc,  p.  13.--£o.] 

t  [Nay,  she  actually  performed  the  operation 
herself.  Mrs.  Piozzi  says,  **  I  recollect  one  fine 
lady  in  France,  who  entertained  us  r eir  splendid- 
ly, put  her  mouth  to  the  teapot  and  blew  in  the 
spout  when  it  would  not  pour  freely.  My  maid 
Peggy  would  not  have  touched  the  tea  after  such 
an  operafion.**— jLtftfiri,  v.  ii.  p.  S47.  Miss 
ReynoMs's  "  ReeoUeeHani"  preserve  this  story 
as  told  her  by  Baretti,  who  was  of  the  party: 
*'  Gomg  one  day  to  drink  tea  with  Madame  du 
Bocage,  she  happened  to  produce  an  old  china 
teaoot,  which  Mrs.  Strickland,  who  made  the  tea, 
ooiud  not  make  pour :  ^ScufUx,  aouJUx,  msd- 
sme,  dedww,*  cried  Madame  du  Botoige,  *U  it 
reet^e  immediatemefU ;  utvfitz.  jt  wmt  o» 
wie:  The  servant  then  thinking  that  Mrs. 
Strickland  did  not  understand  what  his  lady  said, 
took  up  the  teapot  to  rteHfy  it,  and  Mrs.  Strick- 
land had  quite  a  struggle  to  prevent  his  blowing 
into  the  n>out.  Madame  du  Bocage  ail  this  while 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  its  being  any  impropriety, 
and  wondered  at  Mrs.  Strickland^s  stupidity.  She 
came  over  to  the  latter,  caught  up  the  teapot, 
and  blew  into  the  spout  with  all  hernuefat ;  then 
finding  it  pour,  she  held  it  up  in  triumpn,  and  re- 
peatedly exclaimed,  '  VnOh,  votf^  pd  regagni 
thonneur  de  ma  theiir?  She  had  no  sugar-tongs, 
and  said  something  that  showed  she  expect- 
ed Mrs.  Strickland  to  use  her  fingers  to  sweeten 
the  cups.  'JITstfomc,  jt  n'ofcrob.  Ok  men 
DUu  f  qud  grund  ftisn-fttan  Um  j9ngUis  fini 
de  peu  de  ekoee,^ — En.1 

8  In  a  letter  to  a  fnend,  written  a  few  days 
after  his  return  from  France,  he  says,  **The 
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It  hftppened  that  Pootewas  at  Pani  at 
the  same  time  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  his 
description  of  my  friend  while  there  was 
abmidanlly  ludicrous.  He  told  me^  that  the 
French  were  quite  astonished  at  his  figure 
and  manner,  and  at  his  drees^  which  he  oh* 
stinately  contbued  exactly  as  in  London  * : 
— his  hrowa  clothes,  black  stockings,  and 
jdain  shirt.  He  mentioned,  that  an  Irish 
gentleman  said  to  Johnson,  **  Sir,  yon  have 
not  seen  the  best  French  players.^'  John* 
SON.  *« Flayers,  sir!  I  look  on  them  as  no 
better  than  creatures  set  upon  tables  and 

S*  int  rtools,  to  make  faces  and  moduce 
ughter,  like  dancing  dogs."  <«Bat,  sir, 
you  win  aOow  that  smae  jdayers  are  belter 
than  others?*  Johnson.  «•  Yes,  sir,  as 
some  dogs  dance  better  than  others." 
RejB.  [In  the  same  spirit,  but  of  more 
2«coiL  vehemence  and  greater  injustice, 
were  his  statements  to  Sir  Joshua  and  Miss 
Reynolds,  who  has  noted  them  in  her  Re- 


Johnson.  «  The  French,  sir,  are  a  very 
silly  people.  They  have  no  common  life. 
Nothmgbutthetwo  ends,  beggary  and  no. 
bility.  Sir,  they  are  made  up  in  every 
thing  of  two  extremes.  They  have  no 
common  sense,  they  have  no  common  man- 
ners, no  common  learning— gross  ignorance, 
or  les  beOts  UUres:'  A  Ladt.  [Mrs. 
Thralel.  <*  Indeed,  even  in  their  dress— 
their  oippeiy  finery,  and  their  beggarly 
coarse  hnen.  They  had,  I  thought,  no 
politeness;  their  civilities  never  indicated 
more  j^ood-will  than  the  talk  of  a  parrot, 
indiscnminately  using  the  same  set  of  su- 
perlative phrases,  «a  2a  merveiUe!'*  to  eve- 
lyoiie  anke.  They  really  seemed  to  have 
no  expressions  for  sincerity  and  truth." 
Johnson.  •'They  are  much  behind-hand, 
stupid,  ignorant  creatures.  At  Fontain- 
blsan  I  saw  a  hone-race— every  thii^  was 
wrong ;  the  heaviest  weight  was  put  upon 
the  weakest  horae,  and  alTthe  jockeys  wore 

French  have  a  dear  air  and  a  fniitfui  soil ;  but 
their  mode  of  oominon  life  is  gross  and  iooomnio- 
dioofl,  and  dit^fltiDg.  I  am  come  home  poo- 
vinced  that  no  improvement  of  general  use  m  to 
be  found  among  Uiem.** — Malonb. 

t  Mr.  Foote  seems  to  have  embelHsked  a  little 
w  saying  that  Johnson  did  not  alter  his  dress  at 
Paris ;  as  in  his  journal  is  a  memorandum  about 
white  stockings,  wig,  and  hat  In  another  place 
we  are  told  that "  daring  his  travels  in  France  he 
was  famished  with  a  French-made  wig  of  hand- 
some construction."  That  Johnson  was  not  inat- 
tentive to  his  appearance  is  certain,  from  a  cir- 
comstanee  related  by  Mr.  Steevens^and  inserted 
bv  Mr.  Boswell,  between  June  16  and  June  tt, 
1^84— J.  Blakiwat.  Mr.  Blakeway's  ob- 
servation is  further  confirmed  by  a  note  in  John- 
son's diary  (quoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  *<  Life 
of  Johnson,**  p.  517),  by  which  it  appears  that 
he  had  laid  out  thirty  pounds  in  domes  for  Us 
French  joumej.— Malonb. 


the  same  colour  eoatt."  A  Oentliman* 
<*Had  you  any  acouaintance  in  Paris  1" 
Johnson.  **  No,  I  md  not  stay  long  enough 
to  make  any.  I  spoke  onlyLatm,  and  I 
could  not  have  nmcn  conversation.  There 
is  no  |[ood  in  lettmg  the  French  have  a 
Btiperionty  over  you  every  word  you  i^ak. 
Baretti  was  sometimes  displeased  with  us 
for  not  liking  the  French.^'  Miss  Bsr- 
NOLDs.  <*  Perhaps  he  had  a  kind  of  partiali- 
ty for  that  country,  because  it  was  in  the 
way  to  Italy,  and  perhaps  their  manners  re- 
sembled the  Italians."  Johnson.  •^No. 
He  was  the  showman,  and  wo  did  not  like 
his  show ;  that  was  aU."] 

While  Johnson  was  in  France,  he  was 
ffenerally  very  resolute  in  speaking  Latin. 
It  was  a  maxun  with  bun  that  a  man  should 
not  let  himself  down  by  speaking  a  lan- 
guage which  he  speaks  imperfectlv.  In- 
deed, we  must  have  often  observed  how  in- 


9  [**On  telliius  Mr.  Baretti  of  the  pioof  that 
Johnson  g^ve  orthe  stupidity  of  the  French  in  the 
management  of  their  horse-races ;  that  all  the 
jockeys  wore  the  same  colour  coat,  kc,  be  said 
that  was  *  Uke  Johnson's  remarks— He  could  not 
see.* — But  it  was  observed  that  he  ooold  inquire : 
— '  yes,'  and  it  was  by  the  answers  he  received 
that  he  was  misled,  for  he  asked  what  did  the  fint 
jockey  wear  7  answer,  green ;  what  the  second  7 
ereen ;  what  the  third  7  green,  which  was  true : 
but,  (hen^  the  greens  were  all  different  gTeens,ana 
very  easily  fstinguished.— Johnson  was  peN 
petually  making  mistakes ;  so,  on  goins  to  Fon- 
tainbleau,  when  we  were  about  three-fourths  of 
the  way,  he  exclaimed  with  amassment,  that  now 
we  were  between  Paris  and  the  King  ofFranee*s 
court,  and  yet  we  had  not  met  ons  carriage 
coming  from  thence,  or  even  one  going  thither ! 
On  which  all  the  company  in  the  coach  iiurst  out 
a  laughing^  and  immediately  cried  out,  *  Look, 
look,  Uiere  is  a  coach  gone  by,  there  is  a  chariot, 
there  is  a  poetchaise !"  I  dare  say  we  saw  a 
hundred  carriages,  at  least,  that  were  going  to  or 
coming  from  Fontainblean.''^Bsrem  in  Mits 
JteynsUf>«  ReeoUeOimu.  It  should  be  added, 
however,that  Miss  Reynolds  thousht  that  Baretti 
returned  from  this  tour  with  some  Sslike  of  John- 
son, and  Johnson  not  without  some  coolness  to- 
wards Baretti,  on  account,  as  Baretti  said,  of 
Madame  du  Bocaee  having  paid  more  attention 
to  him  than  to  Johnson ;  but  this  latter  assertion 
could  not  be  true,  finr  Johnson,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Levet  (ante,  p.  9),  speaks  highly  tmd  toi^ 
dUUtf  of  Baretti  msnv  iagt  tfitr  the  supposed 
offence.  Miss  Reynolds  adds  that  the  final  rap- 
ture between  Johnson  and  Baretti  was  oooasion- 
ed  by  «  a  most  audadoos  fidsehood  that  the  latter 
told  Johnson,  that  he  had  beaten  Omiah  at  chess, 
at  Sir  Joshua's ;  for  the  reverse  was  the  fact" 
This  produced  contradiction,  dispute,  and  a  vk>» 
lent  (joarrel,  which  never  was  completely  made 
up.— En.] 

9  [This  accounts  (not  quite  satisfactorily,  per- 
haps, in  a  moral  view)  £br  the  violent  prefodicss 
and  consequent  misrapresentations  which  his 
ooavsrsslion  on  his  rstnm  SThibited.— Enj 
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fadimr^  haw  nmch  like  a  child  a  num  sp- 
peara,  who  speaks  a  farokentan^.  Wbea 
Sir  Jothna  ReyiuddB)  at  dfoe  of  the  dumen 
of  the  royal  academy)  iNiesented  him  to  a 
BVenchman  of  great  distinction,  he  would 
not  deign  to  speak  French,  but  talked  Latin, 
though  his  excellency  did  not  undentand 
it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  Johnson's  English 
pronunciation:  yet  upon  another  occasioa 
he  was  observed  to,  speak  French  to  a 
Frenchman  of  high  rank,  who  spoke 
&h;  and  being  asked  the  reason, 
some  expression  of  -surprise,  he  answered, 
«<  because  r  think  my  French  is  as  good  as 
his  English."  lliough  Johnson  under- 
stood French  perfectly,  he  could  not  speak 
•it  readHy,  as  I  have  observed  at  his  fimt  in- 
terview with  Genera]  Paoli,  in  1769;  yet 
-he  wrote  it,  I  imagine,  pretty  well,  as  w- 
-pean  from  some  <?  his  letters  in  Mrs.  Pi- 
-toad's  collectioni  of  which  I  shall  transciibe 
tme: 


^A  MADAMS  LA  OOMTESSE  DE 


»16UiMay,  mU 
*«Out,  madame,  le  moment  est  arrivd,  et 
■U  faut  que  je  parte.  Mail  pourquoi  faut 
■U  fortir?  Em  ce  que  je  m^ennuyet  Je 
m^ennuyerai  aitteurs.  Est  ee  que  Je  eherohe 
<m  qudmte plaisir^  ou  quelque  smuagementl 
Je  ne  ckerche  rien,  je  n*espere  rien.  AUer 
voir  ce  quefai  v^  etre  un  feu  rejoui  s,  un 
fteud^ouU,  me  resouvenir  que  la  vie  se 
passe,  et  qu^eUe  se  passe  en  vain,  me  plains 
4re  de  moi,  m'endurcir  aux  deiiors;  void 
U  tout  de  ce  qu^cn  compte  pour  les  ddices 
de  Vannde,  Que  Dieu  vcfus  dormey  madame, 
toue  les  agrimens  de  la  vie^  avec  un  esprit 
.qui  peut  en  jour  sans  ^y  livrer  tropK'' 

He  spoke  Latin  with  wonderful  fluency 
and  ele^ce.    When  Pere  Boscovich «  was 

'  1  [Sea  mUe,  vol.  L  p.  44,  where  it  is  coojee- 
tnrad  that  tins  note  wa»sddrasSQd  to  Madamede 
Boufflcffs,  which  the  editor  now  aees  reason  to 

^hmbt  The  date  in  Mrs.  PioGEad^s  collection, 
where  it  fimt  aMMSied,  was  16th  «tfiy,  1771. 
In  Mr.  BoflwdPsfost  edition  itbeoame  16th  JUy, 
1771 ;  and  m  otf  the  later  editions,  by  a  more 
.  ekhoiate  errer,  L6fh  Juhf,  1776.  These  tiro 
latterdateaaiemanifiBSt  mistakes.  Madame  de 
Boufflere'  visitwaa  in  1768,  and  in  the  Biay  of 
1771  Johason  was  in  Londea,  withoat  soy  in- 
taation  of  leaving  it--K>  that  the  edUor  is  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  guess  to  whafld  or  on  wlMet«ocasion 
the  letter  was  written.  Peilnfsit  wasan  eaerw 

•«<««.— Ed.] 

t  [ThiaietleiviiotvrithstandiBgsoBMfauH^M 

«v«y  ioleFable  Fuench;  refmd  is  firobably  a 

:frinter*s  error'fiv  r^sntiaiid  peut  should  he 

/hcuac^Ed.J 

•  fHera  followed  the  anecdote  relative  to 

.Madsme  4e  Boufflers,  tnawfened  to^.  i..p.  68. 

viJSeaaHi^weLiikllQ.  Besoovidi  spw  Ji.l 


in  Engfendi  lohnson  dined  M  ^iMin^aiiy  ifift 
him  at  Sir  Joahna  Reyndds's,  and  at  Dr, 
Douglas's,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Upoa 
both  occasions  that  celebrated  foretgiier  eu 
pressed  his  astonishment  at  Johnson's  Litii 
eonversatioD.    [The  conveisalioii  at  ,|„ 
Dr«  Douglae's  was  at  first  mostly  in  mitp. 
French.    Johnson,  though  thoroi^-  '^ 
ly  versed  in  that  lai^age,  and  a  profesBed 
admirer  of  BoileaU  and  1^  Bruyere,  did  not 
understand  its  pronunciation,  nor  could  he 
speak  it  himself  with  propriety.    For  the  rest 
of  the  evening  the  talk  was  inLatin.    Bobg(k 
vich  had  a  readv  current  flow  of  that  flimsj 
phraseology  with  which  a  priest  may  travu 
throng  Italy,  Spain,  and  Uermany.    John- 
son scorned  what  he  called  ^uiQoquial  bar- 
barisms.   It  was  his  pride  to  speak  his  beet 
He  went  on,  alter  a  litUe  practice,  with  as 
much  facility  as  if  it  was  his  native  tongoe. 
One  sentence  Mr.  Muiphy  rememhmd. 
Ohserving  that  Fonten^e  at  first  opposed 
the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  emoraced 
it  afterwards,  his  words  were :  FontineBus, 
ni  fallor,  in  extremA  seneetute,  fuii  irons- 
fuga  ad  castra  Newtonianas.\    When  at 
Paris,  Johnson  thus  characterised  Vdtaire 
to  Freron  the  journalist:  ^  Ftr  est  aeerru 
mi  tngenii  a  paucarum  liierarum*'^ 

^10  BB.  SAMUEL  J0HK80N. 

**  Edinbiugb,  5lb  Dec  I77& 
"Mr  DBAK  snif — ^Mr.  Alexandor  Mac- 
lean, the  younff  laird  of  Col,  bemg  to  aet  oat 
to-morrow  for  liondon,  I  give  him  this  lettsr 
to  introduce  him  to  your  acquaintance.  The 
kindness  which  you  and  I  experienced  from 
his  brother,  whose  unfortunate  dea&  we 
sincerely  lament,  wiD  make  us  always  de- 
sirous to  show  attention  to  any  braiieh  of 
the  &milv.  Indeed,  you  have  so  much  of 
the  true  Miffhland  cordiality,  that  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  thought  me  to  bkme  if  I 

Jesuit,  bom  atRagusain  1711,  who  first  introdn- 
oed  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  Italy*  He  vis- 
ited London  in  1760,  and  was  there  efected  into 
the  Roval  Society.    He  died  in  1787.— £d.} 

5  [This  phrase  seems  rather  too  pompons  for 
the  occasion.  Jobnson  had  probably  in  his  mind 
a  passage  in  Seneca,  quoted  in  Menagima  (v. 
iL  p.  .46),  *'  S^n^que  voulant  dire  qu'D  profitait 
de  ee  qu'il  y  avait  de  bon  dans  les  anteurs  dit, 
*  Solon  sspe  in  aliena  contra  transire ;  non  tan- 
qoam  lrmu{/uga,  sad  tanquam  ezplorator  ;"  and 
ttiia  is  lenderM  the  more  j>n>bable  because  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  Joenii^iana,  and  within  a 
.  tew  pages  of  each  other,  are  found  two  other 
Latin  quotations,  whidi  Johnson  has  made  use 
of;  the  one  from  Tbuanus,  "  Fami  nen  fames 
.ecribere  ezistimatus  Xvlandrus."  See  (m/«i  voL 
L  p.  63,  n.  The  other  from  J.  C.  Sealiger,  **  Ho- 
mo ea  alieno  ingsnio  poeta,  ex  sue  tantum  ver- 
sifioator  tV  which  is  themotto  Johnson  {prefixed  to 
his  vmm  «f  the  Messiahs  satc^  v.  i.  p.  81<^ 
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Aid  »^0Udle4iofeotaiBnBd  to  ]^tU0  He. 
layMn  prinoe,  ID  whose  kland  we  were  iios- 
piUblv  entertained.  I  ever  aoo,  with  r»- 
Hwylftil  attachmanti  my  dear  air,  your  most 
oUigad  and  Booefc  hnmlue  servant, 

«  Jambs  Boswell." 

tfr.  Maclean  letumed  with  the  moat 
jn^reeaUe  acoomitB  of  the  nolite  attention 
vrth  which  he  was  leceivea  by  Dr.  John- 


in  the  coQise  of  tiie  year  Dr.  Brnney  in- 
ionns  me  that  ••  he  very  frequently  met  Dr, 
Johnson  at  Mr.  Thrale'a,  at  Streatham, 
wheie  tlMy  had  many  km  convematiDaB, 
often  sitting  up  as  long  as  ue  fire  and  cai^ 
^les  lasted*  and  much  longer  than  the  pa- 
lienee  of  the  servants  subsisted. '' 

A  law  of  Johnson's  savings,  which  that 
gffntlflman  tecoDects,  shall  here  be  inserted. 
-^^  **  I  never  take  a  nap  after  dinner 
^^'  but  ^en  I  have  had  a  bad  night, 
and  then  the  nap  takes  me." 

<«The  writer  of  an  epitaph  should  not  be 
.eoDsidered  as  saving  nothing  but  what  is 
strictly  true.  AJlomnce  must  be  made  for 
some  degree  of  exaggerated  praise.  In  la- 
pidaiY  inscriptions  a  man  is  not  upon  oath." 

**l9iere  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great 
schools  than  inmerly,  but  then  le»  is 
Jeacned  there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at 
one  end  they  kse  at  the  other." 

<*Move  is  learned  in  publick  than  in  pri- 
vate sehtels,  from  emuktkm;  thrae  is  the 
cpQisiiin  of  mind  with  mind,  or  the  radia^ 
tion  of  many  nonds  pointinfi^  to  one  centre. 
Thoii^  few  boys  make  ueir  own  exer- 
CiWioB,  y^  if  a  good  exercise  is  given  un,  out 
of  a  great  munber  of  boys,  it  is  made  by 
«)Biebody." 

«I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Edoca- 
Ikn  is  as  w«I  known,  and  has  kng  been  as 
-  wdB  known  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavour- 
ing to  make  children  prematurely  wise  is 
■Mless  labour.  Bapfjoae  they  have  mofe 
teowMge  at  five  or  six  years  old  than  oth- 
er duUteiv  what  use  can  be  made  of  it? 
U  win  be  foet  before  it  is  wanted,  and  the 
waste  of  to  noch  time  and  labour  of  the 
teacher  cannever  be  repaid.  Too  much  is 
eopected  frmn  precocity,  and  too  little  per- 
iBBoed.  Mies  ■  -'vras  an  instance  of 
flaily  eoltivatian,  but  in  wliat  did  it  teimi. 
ittte?  In  manying  a  little  presbyterian 
inaon,  who  keeps  an  in&nt  boardinf(^ 
ABfaool,  so  that  all  her  empbymeut  now  is, 

'  To  suckle  fools,  and  cfaroDide  small  beer.* 

tShe  tells  the  chfldren, « This  fe  a  cat,  and 
that  is  a  dog,  with  four  legs,  and  a  tail;  see 
there !  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a 

1  {Miss  LeCitia  Aiken,  who  manied  Mr.  Bar- 
%Bnld,radMUJshid  ""Em^LettomM  ChU- 


h  an  education  on  a  danghterf  and  had 
discovered  that  she  thought  of  marrying 
each  a  ieUow,  I  would  have  sent  her  to  the 
Congress.*' 

M  After  having  talked  sjigfatingly  of  nm- 
saekf  he  was  observed  to  lirten  very  atten- 
tively while  Miss  Thrale  played  on  the  , 
haipcdchord :  and  with  eagerness  he  called 
to  her,  •  Why  don't  yon  dash  away  like 
Bum^?'  Ur,  Buniey  upon  this  said  to 
him,  *t  beheve,  sir,  we  shall  make  a  musi- 
cian of  you  at  last.'  Johnson  with  candid 
complacency  repbec^  •  Sir,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  a  new  sense  given  to  me.' " 

«« He  had  come  Sown  one  morning  to  the 
breakfast-room,  and  been  a  considerable 
time  by  himself  before  any  body  appeared. 
When  on  a  subsequent  day  he  was  twitted 
by  Mrs.  Thrale  for  bemg  veiy  late,  which 
he  generally  was,  he  defended  himsdf  by 
afluSng  to  the  extraordinaiy  morainff, 
when  he  had  been  too  eaxly.  *Madam,I  «> 
not  like  to  come  down  to  vacuity.' " 

<«Dr.  Bumey  havB^  lemaiked  that  Mr. 
GamckwBs  beginning  to  look  oidt  he  said, 
<  Why,  sir,  you  are  not  to  wonte  at  that; 
no  man's  &oe  has  had  moie  wear  and 
tear.'" 

[Mrs.  Montagu's  recent  kindness  «^ 
to  Miss  Williams  was  not  kston 
Johnson.  His  tetters  to  that  lady  became 
more  elaborately  respectful,  and  his  subse- 
quent motion  of  her  took,  as  we  shall  see, 
a  hig^  tone  of  panegyric  «.] 

[**iaL.  JOHNSON  TO  MM.  MONTAGU. 

««lSdiDao.rr75i 

«*  BfABAMr-Having,  after  my  re-     Montsf . 
turn  fiiom  a  Kttteiamble  to  France,     mbb. 
passed  some  time  in  the  country,  I  did  not 
hear,  tin  I  was  told  by  Miss  Reynolds,  that 

rti  weie  m  town ;  and  when  I  did  hear  it, 
heard  likewise  tiiat  you  were  iB.  To 
have  yon  detained  among  us  by  sickness  is 
to  aapy  your  presence  at  too  dear  a  rale. 
I  sufieir  myself  to  be  flattoed  with  hope 
that  onl^  half  the  inteffigenoe  is  now  true, 
and  that  you  are  now  so  well  as  to  be  able 
to  leave  us,  and  so  kind  as  not  to  be  wifling. 
— I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
M  Sim.  Johnson."] 

[*<DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  MONTAlOU. 

(•llthDee-lTTSb 
«  MadaMt— AH  that  the  esteem     Montag. 
and  reverence  of  mankind  can  give  Mss. 
you  has  been  kng  in  your  possession,  and 
tlie  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  vclice  of  na^ 
tlons  win   not  much  exalt ;  of  that  Httfeb 
however,  you  are,  I  hope,  .veiy  certain. 
««I  wonder,  madam,  if  yon    remember 

i  [See  anie.  v.i  p.  159,and  voL  Lp.  405. 
«.  and  pof^  ni»  96th  Apal,  1776^E0.] 


mi-^JtTAT.  9f. 


Col  in  t)id  Hebcides!  The  bradwr  aad 
lieir  of  poor  Coi  ham  Job!  been  to  vint  me, 
«iid  I  Aave  emged  to  dine  with  him  on 
Thunday.  I  £  not  know  hie  lodging,  and 
cannot  send  him  a  message,  and  must  tnere- 
liore  suspend  the  honour  which  you  are 
pleased  to  oSst  tO|  madam,  four  most  hum- 
ik  servant!  **  Sam.  Johmbon."] 

[••DB.  JOHNSOH  to  HBS.  MONT10U. 

**TlMnday,  Slat  Dee.  177S. 
Voiitaf.  '^MjLDAMt— I  know  not  when  any 
^^^^  letter  has  given  me  so  much  |deasure 
*or  vexation  as  that  which  1  had  yesterday 
the  honour  of  receiving.  That  yp%  ma- 
^dam,  should  wish  for  my  oonpany  is  surely 
a  sufficient  reason  for  being  pleased ;— that 
I  should  d^y  twice,  ^at  1  had  so  fittle 
right  to  expect  even  once,  has  so  bad  an 
appearance,  that  I  can  odv  hope  to  have  it 
thoujriit  that  I  am  ashamed. 

••  You  have  kindly  aikywed  me  to  name  a 
day.  Will  you  be  pleased,  madam,  to  ac- 
cept of  me  any  day  afker  Tuesday!  TiDI 
am  favoured  with  your  answer,  or  despair 
of  so  much  eondesoeosian,  I  shall  sufl^  no 
engagement  to  futen  itself  upon  me.-^I 
am,  madam,  your  most  obfiged  and  most 
humUe  servant,  <«Sam.  Jqbnson."] 

Not  having  heard  from  him  for  a  longer 
time  than  I  supposed  he  would  be  silent,  I 
wrote  to  him  Dec.  18,  not  in  good  spirits : 

*«  Sometimes  I  have  been  afraid  that  the 
cdd  which  has  gone  over  Europe  this  year 
Kke  a  sort  of  peralence  has  sened  you  se- 
verely: sometimes  ray  imasination,  which 
is  upon  occasions  proofick  of  evil,  hath  fig- 
ured that  you  may  have  somriiow  taken 
•ofibnce  at  some  part  of  my  conduct." 

**  TO  JAMS8  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

»a3dDM.177S. 

**Dbab  siBy—Never  dream  of  any  of- 
fence. How  should' you  o^nd  me?  I 
-consider  your  friendshq>  as  a  possession, 
which  I  intend  to  hold  till  you  tdce  it  from 
me,  and  to  lament  if  ever  by  my  foult  1 
-flhcndd  kiseit  However,  wlien  such  sus- 
picions  find  their  way  into  vour  mind,  al- 
ways  give  them  vent ;  I  shall  make  haste 
to  dis^rse  them ;  but  hinder  their  first  in- 
gress if  ^ou  can.  Consider  such  thoughts 
asmortnd. 

^Such  iDnesB  as  may  excuse  mv  omis- 
sion to  Lord  Hailes,  I  cannot  honestly 
plead.  I  have  been  hindered,  I  know  not 
how,  by  a  succession  of  petty  ohstractions. 
I  hope  to  mend  immediately,  and  to  send 
next  post  to  his  lordship.  Mr.  Thrale 
would  have  written  to  you  if  I  had  omitted ; 
iie  sends  his  compliments,  and  wishes  to  see 
you. 

"  You  and  your  lady  will  now  have  no 
more  wrani^ing  about  feudal  inheritance. 


How  does  the  young  leaddf  AachittleokT 
I  suppose  Miss  t^eraoica  is  grown  a  reader 
and  oiscouner. 

••I  have  just  now  got  a  cough*  but  it  has 
never  yet  hindered  me  from  deeping;  I 
have  had  qmeter  nights  than  are  common 
with  me. 

•«I  cannot  but  lejoice  that  Josephi  has 
had  the  wit  to  find  the  wav  back.  He  is  a 
fine  feUow,  and  oneof  the  oest  traveSen  in 
the  world. 

<«  Young  Ceil  brou|^t  me  your  letter. 
He  is  a  very  pleasing  youth.  I  took  him 
two  days  ago  to  the  Mitre,  and  we  dined 
Lwas  as  civil  as  I  had  the  means 


*<1  have  had  a  letter  from  Ra$ay,  ac- 
knowledging, with  ^reat  uipearance  of  sat- 
isfectKMi,  the  insertion  in  the  Edinboig  pa- 
per.   I  am  very  giad  that  it  was  done. 

*•  My  compliments  to  Bin.  BosweQ,  who 
does  not  love  me ;  and  ctf  all  the  rest,  I  need 
only  send  them  to  those  that  do ;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  will  give  you  veiy  little  trouble  to 
distribute  them. — ^I  am^  my  dear,  dear  sir» 
your  afiectionate  humble  servant, 

••Sam-Johnsom.'* 

[<<db.  johmbom  to  mb.  obabueb*. 

(About  177$,  b«t  bu  no  dMe.) 

*•  Sib,— When  I  returned  from  the  coun- 
try I  found  your  letter ;  and  woidd  veiy 
mdly  have  done  what  you  desire,  had  it 
been  in  my  power.  BIr.  Farmer  is,  I  am 
confident,  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he 
gave  me  any  such  pampUet  or  cut.  I 
diould  as  soon  have  swpected  myself  as 
Mr.  Fanner,  of  fotgetfutoeas ;  but  &at  I  do 
not  know,  except  from  your  letter,  the 
name  of  Arthur  O'TooIe,  nor  recollect  that 
I  ever  heard  of  it  before.  I  thmk  it  impos-  , 
sible  that  I  should  have  suilbred  sndi  a  to- 
tal obliteration  from  my  mind  of  any  thin|g 
which  was  ever  there.  This  at  least  is 
certain ;  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
panqihlet;  and  equally  certain  <I  desve  you 
to  think  it,  that  if  I  had  it,  you  should  nm- 
^nediately  receive  it  from,  sb*,  your  most 
humUe  servant,  ••  Sam.  JoBnaoii."] 

In  1770,  Johnson  wrote,  so  for  as  I  can 
discover,  nothing  for  the  pubhck :  but  that 
his  mind  was  sSll  ardent,  and  fraught  with 
generous  wishes  to  attain  to  still  higher  de- 
grees of  htarary  excdlence,  is  ]noved  hr 
his  private  notes  of  this  year,  which  I  shafl 
insert  in  their  proper  plaM. 

1  Joseph  Hitter,  a  Bohemian,  who  was  m  my 
service  many  yean,  and  attenaed  Dr.  Johnson 
and  me  in  our  toor  to  the  Hebrides.  After  hav- 
ing left  me  for  some  time,  he  had  nowretumed 
to  me.— BoswELL. 

t  [The  author  of  the  <"  Biographical  Sstorr 
ofEngMuid,"— Ed.J  ^ 
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«T0  7AIII8  BOSWfiLIf  SiQ. 

»10UiJ«niiary,  17». 

«*I>EAS  sntf — ^I  have  at  last  eent  yoa  all 
Lord  Hafles'fl  papen.  While  I  was  in 
France,  I  looked  very  often  into  HenauH ; 
hut  Ixnrd  Hailes,  in  my  opinion,  leaves  him 
&r  andfar  behind.  Why  I  did  not  despatch 
so  short  a  perusal  sooner,  when  I  look  back, 
I  am  utterly  unable  to  discover ;  but  human 
moments  are  stolen  away  by  a  thousand 
petty  impediments  which  leave  no  trace  be- 
hind them.  I  have  been  afflicted,  through 
the  whole  Christmas,  with  the  general  dn^ 
order,  of  which  the  worst  effect  was  a  cough, 
which  is  now  much  mitigated,  though  uie 
countiT,  on  which  I  look  from  a  window  at 
Streatham,  is  now  covered  with  a  deep 
snow.  Mrs.  Williams  is  very  iD :  every  body 
else  is  as  usuaL 

« Among  the  papers  I  found  a  letter  to 
you,  which  I  think  you  had  not  opened ;  and 
•  a  paper  i  for  *  The  Chronicle,'  which  I  sup- 
pose it  not  necessary  now  to  insert.  I  re- 
turn them  both. 

"I  have,  within  these  few  days,  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  Lord  Hailes's  first  vo. 
lume,  for  which  I  return  my  most  respectful 
thanks. 

<«  I  wish  you,  my  dearest  friend,  and  your 
haughty  lady,  (for  I  know  she  does  not  love 
me),  and  the  young  ladies,  and  the  young 
laird,  all  happiness.  Teach  the  young  sen- 
tleman,  m  spite  of  his  mamma,  to  think 
and  speak  well  o^  sir,  your  affectionate 
humble  servant,  <«Sam.  Johnson." 

At  this  time  was  in  agitation  a  matter  of 
great  oonseqnenoe  to  me  and  mv  &mi]y, 
which  I  should  not  obtrude  upon  the  worid, 
were  it  not  that  tiie  part  which  Dr.  John- 
son's  frifflidship  for  me  made  him  take  in  it 
was  the  occasioii>of  an  exertion  of  his  abili* 
ties,  which  it  would  be  injustice  to  conceal. 
That  what  he  wrote  upon  the  subject  may 
be  understood,  it  is  neoessaiy  to  give  8  state 
of  the  qaestioD,  which  I  sludl  do  as  briefly 
as  lean. 

In  the  year  1504,  the  barony  or  manoor 
of  Auchinleck  (pronounced  Affikk\  in  Ayr* 
shire,  which  bdonged  to  a  fami^  of  the 
same  name  with  the  lands,  having  &]len  to 
the  crown  by  Ibrfeitore,  James  the  Fourth, 
King  of  Scotland,  graiited  it  to  Thomas 
fiosweO,  a  branch  ra  an  ancient  fiimihr  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  styling  him  in  the  ctaS" 
tiar^*^dUectofmniUian  nostro;**  and  aimgn- 
inff  as  the  cause  of  the  orant,  **vro  bono  A 
Jiiliaenniio  nobis  pm$hto,''  Thomas  Bos- 
wdl  was  slain  in  battle,  fighting  along  with 
his  sovereign,  at  the  fatal  field  of  Fk)dden, 
In  1518. 

From   this  very  honourable   founder  of 


■  [No  doabt  an  advcrtisaoMot  of  apolggy  to 
IbMy.— En.] 


our  fuoSfyf  the  estate  wu  titttBBAted,  in  a 
direct  swies  of  hem-nude,  to  David  Bos- 
welli  my  &ther's  great-arand  uncle»  who  had 
no  sons,  bat  four  daughtets,  who  were  all 
respectably  manied,  the  eldest  to  Lord 
Cathcart 

David  BosweD,  being  neohite  in  the  mili. 
tary  feudal  princmle  of  contmuing  the  mal» 
succession,  passed  by  his  dau^ters,  and 
settled  the  estate  on  bis  nephew  by  his  next 
brother,  who  a]q[nroved  of  the  deed,  and  r^ 
nounced  any  pretensions  which  he  migfat 
possibly  have,  m  preference  to  his  son.  Snt 
the  estate  having  been  buithened  with  laige 
portions  to  the  daughters,  and  other  debto*. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  n^ew  toseU  a 
considerable  part  of  it,  and  what  remained 
was  still  much  encumbered* 

The  frugality  of  the  nephew  preserved* 
and,  in  some  degree,  relieved  the  estate. 
His  son,  my  grand-fether,  an  eminent  law- 
yer, not  only  re-purchased  a  great  part  of 
what  had  been  sold,  but  acquired  other 
lands ;  and  my  father,  who  was  one  of  the. 
judffes  of  ScoOand,  and  had  added  conside- 
rably to  the  estate,  now  signified  his  inclina- 
tion to  take  the  privilege  allowed  by  our 
laws,  to  secure  it  to  hie  femily  in  perpetuity 
by  an  entail,  which,  on  account  of  his  mar- 
riage articles,  could  not  be  done  without  my 
consent. 

In  the  plan  of  entailmg  the  estate,  I 
heartily  concurred  Mrith  him,  though  I  was 
the  first  to  be  restrained  by  it ;  but  we  un- 
happily differed  as  to  the  series  of  heirs  which 
shomd  be  established,  or,  in  the  language 
of  our  law,  called  to  the  succession.  My 
fiither  had  declared  a  predilecticm  for  heirs- 
general,  that  is,  males  and  females  indis- 
criminately. He  was  wilUng,  however,  that 
an  males  descendinff  firom  ms  grand-fisither 
should  be  preferrea  to  females ;  but  would 
not  extend  that  privilege  to  males  deriv- 
ing their  descent  from  a  higher  source.  I», 
on  the  other  hand,  had  a  zealous  partiality 
for  heiiB-male,  however  remote^  which  1 
maintained  by  ai^gmnenti,  which  i^peared* 
to  me  to  have  considerable  wei^ts.    And* 

>  Acts  of  Partiament  of  Scotland,  1685,  cap^ 

98. — ^BOBWBLL. 

•  As  first,  the  opinion  of  some  distinsuished 
natarali8tB,that  our  species  is  transmitted  uroogh 
males  only,  the  female  beibaall  along  no  more- 
than  a  nUhUy  or  nurseu  as  Mother  £rth  is  to 
plants  ofeveiy  sort;  which  notion  seems  to  be 
oonfinned  bv  that  text  ef  Scripture,  "He  was. 
yet  m  the  loins  ^  hit  pather,  when  Melchise-- 
deck  met  him"  (Hebwvil.  10),  and  oonsequentr. 
ly,  that  a  man's  grandson  by  a  daughter,  instead 
of  being  his  turest  descendant,  as  is  vulgarly 
Hud,  ha^  in  realitj,,Do  eonnexion  whatever  with 
his  blood.  And.  secondly,  independent  of  this: 
theoiy  (which,  ittrue.  should  completely  exclude 
heira-genend),  that  ir  the  preference  of  a  male  to^ 
a  femde,  witbontxegard  to  priBMgttiturB).asA 


im^JBTJOkWt. 


ttthewtiadireawof  0 

iMDclbd  that  w$  were  undar  im  impliei'ob- 
l^tttion,  in  boBoor  and  gpood  fldth,  to  traoi* 
mn  the  tttate  by  the  same  tenure  whieh  he 
hdd  it,  whieh  was  ae  heire-ouJe,  excluteg 
nearer  femalos.  I  therefore,  aa  I  thought 
OGosGientiouflly,  objected  to  my  fisither'a 
echeme. 

My  opposition  was  very  diapleaaing  to  my 
&ther,  whowaa  entztied  to  great  respect 
and  deference ;  and  I  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend disagreeable  conssquences  from  my 
nen-compfaance  with  his  wishes.  After 
much  poplexity  and  uneasiness^  I  wrote  to 
Pr.  Johnson,  stating  the  case,  with  all  its 
difficuitifls,  at  foD  lengtiif  and  eamesdy  re* 
qoestingthat  he  would  consider  it  at  leisure, 
and  £ELvour  me  witii  his  friendly  opinion  and 
advice. 

*'T0  JAMXS  B09WSLL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  15Ui  Jsnuary,  1778. 

"Deab  sir, — ^I  was  much  impressed  by 
your  letter,  and  if  I  can  form  upon  your 
case  any  resolution  satisfectory  to  myself 
win  very  gladly  impart  it:  but  whether  I 
am  equal  to  it,  1  do  not  know.  It  is  a  case 
com|)ounded  of  law  and  justice,  and  requires 
a  mind  versed  in  juridical  disquisitions. 
Could  not  you  tell  your  whole  mind  to  Lord 
Hafles  ?  He  is,  you  know,  both  a  Christian 
and  a  lawyer.  I  suppose  he  is  above  par- 
tiality, and  above  loquacity,  and,  I  believe, 
he  ym  not  think  the  time  lost  in  which  he 
may  quiet  a  disturbed,  or  settle  a  wavering 
mind.  Write  to  me  as  any  thizig  occurs 
to  you ;  and  if  I  find  myself  stoppe^by  want 


son,  though  much  younger,  nay  even  a  grandson 
by  a  SOD,  <to  a  daughter),  be  once  admitted,  as  it 
nmveinay  ig,  it  must  be  equally  reasonable  snd 
proper  in  the  most  remote  aegree  of  descent  from 
an  origHial  proprietor  of  an  estate,  as  in  the  near- 
est; because,  however  distant  from  the  wpre- 
semativeatthe  tima, that  remote heir-Diale,  upon 
Aelaihire  of  those  nearer  to  the  ongfosl  jmf»H- 
«for  than  he  is,  beeomes  in  fact  the  nearest  male 
to  Aim,  and  is,  therefore,  preferable  as  Ati  repre- 
sentafxye^  to  a  female  descendant  A  little  exten- 
rion  of  mind  will  enable  us  easily  to  perceive  that 
a  son's  son,  in  oontinuation  to  Whatever  length  of 
time^  is  preferable  to  a  son's  daughter,  in  the  suc- 
cession to  an  ancient  inheritance ;  in  which  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  (he  representation  of  the 
origmal  proprietor,  and  not  to  that  of  one  of  his 
descendants.  I  am  aware  of  Blackstone's  admi- 
rable demonstration  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
legal  succession,  upon  the  principle  of  there  being 
the  greatest  probability  that  the  nearest  heir  tf 
the  person  who  last  dies  proprietor  of  an  estate  is 
of  the  blood  of  the  firstpurchaser.  But  supposing 
a  pedigree  to  be  carefully  authenticated  through 
all  its  branches,  instead  of  mere  pnbabUiiy  there 
wiU  be  a  eniahUy  that  thi  nemrtii  heir-mde, 
atwhatnerperiodf  has  the  same  right  of  blood 
with  the  first  heir-male,  namely,  tkt  ^tMmU 
purchoHf**  Oiett  mii,^Boswbll. 


I  of  hetB  neoeiBaiy  to  be  kaonn,  I  wfll  tnke 
inqniries  of  you  ae  my  doubts  arire. 

««If  yoiir  foimer  resolvtiooB  should  be 
found  only  fanciful,  you  decide  rightly  in 
judging  that  your  father's  fancies  nay  dainv 
the  prderence ;  but  whether  they  are  &aci- 
ful  or  rational  is  the  question.  I  really  think 
Lord  Hailes  could  help  us. 

**Make  my  compliments  to  dear  Mm. 
BoBwell;  and  tell  her,  that  I  h(^  to  be 
wanting  in  nothing  that  I  can  contiibate  t& 
bring  ^ou  all  out  of  your  troubles.  I  am„ 
dear  sir,  most  afibctionately,  your  humble 
servant,  <«Sam.  JoHssoif/' 

*<T0  JiUiBS  BOSVELI,  ESQ. 

t*adFebLT77a. 

**  Dbas.  siBf — ^I  am  going  to  write  upon 
a  question  which  requires  more  knowledge 
of  local  law,  and  more  acquaintance  with 
the  general  rules  of  inheritance^  than  I  can 
daim ;  but  I  write,  because  you  request  it. 

*«  Land  is,  like  any  other  possession,  by 
natural  right  wholly  in  the  power  of  its  pre- 
sent owner ;  and  may  be  sold,  given,  or  be* 
queathed,  abeohitely  or  condittonaJly,  aft 
judgment  shall  direct  or  passion  incite. 

«« But  natural  right  would  avail  little  with* 
out  the  protection  of  law ;  and  the  primary 
notion  of  law  is  restraint  in  die  exereise  of 
natural  right  A  man  is  IJierefbre  in  socie^ 
not  fully  master  of  what  he  calls  his  own, 
but  he  still  retains  all  the  power  which  law 
does  not  take  from  him. 

«*In  the  exereise  of  the  right  which  law 
either  leaves  or  gives,  regard  is  to  be  paid  to 
moral  obbgations. 

"  Of  the  estate  which  we  are  now  consi- 
dering, your  father  stiO  letaflw  such  pooooft. 
sion,  witib  such  power  over  it,  that  tie  eaar 
sellit,  and  do  with  the  money  what  he  wS^ 
without  any  legal  impedimsnt  But  whsB: 
he  extrads  his  power  beyond  his  own  fife». 
by  settling  the  order  of  succession,  the  Ikir 
oaakes  your  oQusent  necessary. 

<•  Let  us  siqipose  that  he  sells  the  land  tj^ 
risk  the  monef  in  scans  specious  adventurew 
and  in  that  adventure  kees  the  whole ;  his 
posterity  would  be  disappointed ;  but  they 
ooold  not  think  themsdves  injpued(orroD» 
bed.  If  he  spent  it  upon  vice  or  pfeasure*. 
hii  successore  could  only  call  hina  vicioUB 
and  voluptuous;  they  conki  not  say  that 
he  was  injurious  or  unjust 

M  He  that  may  do  more  may  dalsss.  H» 
that  by  selhng  or  squandering  may  disinhe* 
rit  a  whole  family,  may  certaudy  disinherit 
part  by  a  partial  settlement. 

<*Laws  are  ibnned  by  the  nanners  and 
exigeneies  of  particular  tunes,  and  it  is  but 
accidental  that  they  last  longer  than  their* 
causes :  the  limitatioii  of  faudfed  suocessioa 
to  the  male  arose  from  the  obfigation  of  the 
tenant  to  attend  his  chief  in  war. 

**  As  times  and  opinions  are  always  chang-^ 
hig,  I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  usurpation 
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to  pmnibo  iqIm  to  pottoilyv  l^pnBimioff 
to  judge  of  what  we  cannot  know;  andl 
know  not  whether  I  fully  approve  either 
your  dengn  or  your  fath^s*  to  Hmit  that 
■QCoesBioa  which  deBcended  to  yoa  unhmit. 
ed.  If  we  are  to  leave  smrtumi  ledum  to 
poBteri^,  what  we  have  without  any  meiit 
of  oar  own  received  from  our  ancestorsi 
should  not  choice  and  free-will  be  kept  un- 
vidlated  ?  Is  land  to  be  treated  with  more 
leverence  than  liberty?  If  this  cooBidera* 
tioD  should  lestrain  your  faither  from  disin- 
heriting some  of  the  males,  does  it  leave  you 
the  power  of  disinheriting  all  the  females  ? 

««Can  the  possessor  of  a  feudal  estate 
make  any  will  1  Can  he  appoint,  out  of  the 
inheritance,  any  portion  to  his  daughters  1 
There  seems  to  oe  a  veij  shadowy  difler- 
«nce  bcftween  the  power  of  leaving  land,  and 
of  leavinff  money  to  be  raised  from  land ; 
between  leaving  an  estate  to  females,  and 
leaving  the  mw  heir,  in  effiact,  only  their 


**  Simose  at  one  time  a  law  that  allowed 
<HBly  mows  to  inherit,  and  during  the  con- 
tmuance  of  this  law  many  estates  to  have 
descended,  passmg  by  the  females,  to  re- 
moter hears.  Suppose  afterwards  the  law 
repealed  in  correspondence  with  a  change 
of  manners,  and  women  made  cabbie  of 
inheritance ;  would  not  then  the  tenure  of 
estates  be  changed  ?  Could  the  women  have 
no  benefit  from  a  law  made  in  their  fevour  1 
Must  they  be  passed  by  upon  moral  princi> 
pies  forever,  oecause  they  were  once  ex- 
cluded bv  a  leeal  prohibition!  Or  may 
that  which  passed  onrf  to  males  by  one  kw, 
pass  likewise  to  females  by  another? 

mYou  mention  your  resoluticn  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  your  brothers  i:  I  do  not 
flee  how  any  of  their  rights  are  invaded. 

M  As  your  whole  difocully  arises  from  the 
act  of  your  ancestor,  who  Averted  the  soc- 
oession  from  tiie  females,  yon  inquire,  very 
properiy,  what  were  his  motives,  and  whtX 
was  faiB  intentkm ;  for  you  certainly  are  not 
bound  by  his  act  more  than  he  intended  to 
bind  you,  nor  hold  your  land  on  harder  or 
fltricter  terms  than  those  on  which  it  was 
granted. 

"intentions  must  be  gathered  from  acts. 
When  he  left  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  hy 
excluding  his  daughters,  was  it,  or  was  it 
not  in  his  power  to  have  perpetuated  the 
succession  to  the  males?  If  he  cocdd  have 
done  it,  he  seems  to  have  shown  by  omit- 
ting it,  that  he  did  not  desire  it  to  be  done, 
ana,  rxpoti  your  own  principles,  you  wiH  not 
eai^y  prove  your  right  to  destroy  that  ca- 
paciQr  of  successioQ  which  your  ancestors 
have  left. 

*^  If  your  anesstor  had  not  the  power  of 

I  Which  temi  I  applied  to  all  the  h«in  male. 
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nudDog  k  pniKwIiia!  setdoMM;  tad  i( 
thereive^we  cannot  judgedistinotiy  of  his 
intentkins,  yet  his  act  can  only  be  ooosideKed 
asanexample;  itmakes  not  an  obtigatifln. 
And,  as  you  observe^  he  set  no  example  of 
rigorotts  adherence  to  the  line  of  succession. 
1m  that  overlooked  a  brother,  would  not 
wonder  that  Httle  regard  is  shown  to  lemoto 


«  As  the  rules  of  succession  are,  in  a  great 
part,  pitrel  V  legal,  no  man  can  be  supposed 
to  bequeath  any  thing,  but  uponlegal  terms : 
he  can  grant  no  power  which  the  law 
denies;  and  if  he  makes  no  special  aal  de- 
finite limitetMin,  he  confets  all  the  power 
which  the  law  allows. 

•^Your  ancestor,  for  some  rsasoD,  disiiw 
herited  his  daughters ;  but  it  no  more  fol- 
lows that  he  intooded  this  act  as  a  rale  for 
than  the  disinheritiiv  of   h» 


««I(  therefore,  you  ask  by  what  right 
your  fether  admits  dau^ters  to  inhoritanoe^ 
ask  yourselt  fint,  by  whatrigfat  you  require 
them  to  be  exdnded  ? 

"It  q>pean,  upon  leflectiai,  that  voiir 
fother  ezebides  nobody;  he  only  acmnto 
nearer  females  to.inhent  before  make  mora 
remote;  and  the  exdnskm  is  pure^  eeose- 
quential. 

«  These,  dear  sir,  axe  my  thought^  ioh- 
roediodical  and  deliberative;  but,  perhaps^ 
you  may  find  in  them  some  gfimmering  of 
evidence. 

<*  I  cannot,  however,  but  again  recom- 
mend to  yoa  a  conference  ^nthLord  Hailes» 
whom  joQ  know  to  be  both  a  lawyer  and  a 
Christian. 

M  Make  my  conqilimento  to  Mrs.  BosweJL 
thou^  she  does  not  love  me.  I  am,  sir» 
your  a^ctionate  servant* 


I  had  followed  his  recommendation  and 
consulted  Lord  HaSes,  who  upon  this  sub- 
ject had  a  firm  opinion  contrary  to  mine. 
His  lordshiD  oblig^lv  took  the  trouble  to 
write  me  aletter,  in  which  he  discuBsed,  with 
legal  and  historical  learning,  the  points  in 
which  I  saw  much  difficulty,  mamtaining 
that  **the  succession  of  heirs-general  was 
the  suocessibny  by  the  law  of  Scotland*  firom 
the  throne  to  the  cottage^  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  it  by  record  ;**  observing  that  the  es^ 
tate  of  our  fomily  had  not  been  limited  to> 
heirs-male;  and  that  thoueh  an  heir-male- 
had  in  one  instance  been  diosen  m  prefer- 
ence to  hearer  females*  that  had  been  an  ar- 
bitrary act,  which  had  seemed  to  be  best  in 
the  embarrassed  state  of  afiaits  at  that  time : 
and  the  feet  was*  that  upon  a  feir  oomputa^ 
tkm  of  the  value  of  lana  and  maner  at  the* 
time,  applied  to  the  estate  and  the  burthenv 
upon  it,  there  was  nothing  given  the  heirs-, 
male  bat  the  skeleton  of  an  estate.    «*Th» 
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youfrat,  is  a  moBt  lespeetable  oDe,  emciaOy 
when  conteimDe  and  idf  are  on  mfibrent 
sides.  But  I  tUnk  that  conscience  is  not 
weD  inlbnned,  and  that  self  and  «ibe  ooght 
on  this  occasion  to  be  of  a  side/' 

This  letter,  which  had  considerable  in- 
fluence upon  my  mind*  I  sent  to  Br.  John^ 
son,  begging  to  hear  from  him  again  upon 
this  interestmg  question. 

*<T0  J.AME8  BO8WZLL9  ESQ. 

»9UiF6braary,177lk 

*«Dbar  siBf—Having  not  any  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  or  customs  oif  ScotJand, 
I  endeavoured  to  consider  your  question 
upon  general  principles,  and  foimd  nothing 
of  much  validity  that  I  could  oppose  to  this 
position :  •He  who  inherits  a  nef  unlimited 
1^  bis  ancestOEB  inherits  the  power  of  limit- 
ing it  according  to  his  own  judgement  or 
opmion.'  If  this  be  true^  you  may  join  with 
yoor&ther. 

••Further  consideration  produces  another 
concluBion:  'He  who  receives  a  fief  unlim- 
ited by  his  anceston  gives  his  heirs  some 
reason  tocomplain  if  he  does  not  transmit 
it  unlimited  to  posterity.  Forwhydiould 
he  make  the  state  of  others  worse  than  his 
own,  without  a  reasonV  If  this  be  true, 
though  neither  ]rou  nor  your  &ther  are 
about  to  do  what  is  quite  lidit,  but  as  your 
&ther  violates  (I  think,)  the  leffal  succession 
least,  he  seems  to  be  nearer  the  right  than 
yourself. 

■•It  cannot  but  occur  that  •Women  have 
natural  and  equitable  dahns  as  wefl  as  men, 
and  these  claims  are  not  to  be  capriciously 
or  lightly  superseded  or  infr^(ed.'  When 
fieis  nnplied  military  service,  it  is  easily  dis- 
cerned why  females  could  not  inherit  them, 
but  that  reason  is  now  at  an  end.  As  man- 
ners make  laws,  manners  likewise  repeal 
them. 

••  These  are  the  general  conclusions  which 
I  have. attained.  None  of  them  areveiy 
&vourable  to  3rour  scheme  of  entail,  nor 
perhaps  to  anv  scheme.  My  observaticin, 
that  only  he  who  acouires  an  estate  may  be- 
queath it  capriciously  I,  if  it  contains  any 
conviction,  includes  this  position  likewise, 
that  only  he  who  acquires  an  estate  may 
entail  it  capriciously.  But  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  presumed,  that  •he  who  inherits 
an  estate^  mherits  all  the  power  legally  con- 
comitant;' and  that  •He  who  gives  or 
leaves  unlimited  an  estate  legaBy  Smitable, 
must  be  presumed  to  give  that  power  of 
limitation  which  he  omSted  to  take  away, 
and  to  commit  future  contbgendes  to  ra- 
tare  prudence.'  In  these  two  positions  I 
believe  Lord  Hailes  will  advise  you  to  rest ; 

1  I  had  raminded  him  of  his  obsenraticm,  men- 
tioned,.vQl.  I  p.  391.->Bo8Well. 


me  &fl  of  difficulties,  and  embanaased  with, 
scnnples. 

••if  these  axioms  be  aflowed,  you  have 
airivednow  at  full  Uberty  without  the  help 
of  partiaikr  drcumstances,  which,  how- 
ever, have  in  your  case  great  weight  Yoo 
venr  risfatlv  observe,  tlut  he  w1k>  peasiiij; 
by  his  brother  gave  the  inhefitance  to  Yum 
nephewy  could  limit  no  more  than  be  gave; 
and  by  Lord  Uailes's  estimate  of  fourteen 
years'  purchase,  what  he  gave  was  no  more 
than  yon  may  eaafly  eSafl  acoordinff  to 
your  own  omnion,  if  that  opinion  show  fi- 
nally prevaiL 

••  Lord  Haitos's  suspicion  that  entails  aie 
encroachments  on  the  dominion  of  Pkovi- 
doftce,  may  be  extended  to  all  hereditarir 
nririleges  and  aO  permanent  instituticns ;  1 
do  not  see  why  it  may  not  be  extended  to 
any  provisifln  xir  the  present  hour,  since  aB 
care  about  futurity  proceeds  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  we  know  at  least  in  some  degree 
what  win  be  future.  Of  the  future  we  cer- 
tainly know  nothing ;  but  we  may  fdrai 
conjectures  from  the  pest ;  and  the  power 
of  farming  conjectures  includes,  in  my 
opinion,  the  duty  of  acting  in  coi^irmity  to 
that  probability,  which  we  discover.  Provi> 
dence  gives  the  power,  of  which  reason 
teaches  the  use.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
fidthful  servant,  ••Sam.  Jobhson. 

••I  hope  I  shall  get  .some  ground  now 
with  Mrs.  BosweQ :  vome  my  complimentB 
to  her,  and  to  the  littl^people. 

••Don't  burn  papers;  they  moK  be  safe 
enough  in  your  own  box ;  you  wuT  wish  to 
see  them  hereafter." 

••TO  JJLMMB  BOSWBLL,  SSQ. 

••Dkax  8IB«— To  the  letters  which  I 
have  written  about  your  mat  question  1 
have  nothing  to  add.  If  your  conscience 
is  satisfied,  you  have  now  only  jrour  pru* 
deuce  to  coiiralt.  I  hog,  far  a  letter,  that 
I  may  know  how  this  trodUesome  and  vex* 
atious  question  is  at  last  decided  t.  I  hope 
thatitwiUat  lastend  welL  Lord  Haflee's 
letter  was  very  friendly,  and  very  seasona* 
hie,  but  I  tfamk  his  aversion  from  entails 


t  The  entail  framed  by  mv  fkther  with  various 
judicious  dauses  was  settled  by  him  and  me,  aet- 
tling  the  estate  upon  the  heirs  male  of  his  gruid- 
fatber,  which  I  found  had  been  already  done  by 
my  grandfather,  imperfecUy,  but  so  as  to  be  de- 
feated only  by  selling  the  lands.  I  was  freed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  from  scruples  of  conscientious  obli- 

g&tion,  and  could,  therefore,  gratify  my  father, 
ut  nay  opinion  and  partiality  for  mdie  succession, 
in  its  full  extent,  remained  unshaken.  Yet  let  ma 
not  be  thoa^  hanh  or  unkind  to  daaghten ;  for 
my  notion  is,  that  they  should  be  treated  with 
^leat  aflbction  and  tencfomess^  and  always  parti- 
cipate of  the  prosperity  of  the  family.— Bsswblu 
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tUB  WtttiMBBOf^  in  it  Hko0iip8f rfiUunu  Pkovi* 
dence  is  oot  counteracted  hj  any  means 
whioh  Providence  pots  into  oor  power. 
The  continoanoo  and  projMffatiQn  ci  Cum* 
fies  makes  a  great  part  of  tna  Jewish  ]aw» 
and  is  h]r  no  means  pvofaifailed  in  the  Chrifr. 
liaa  institution,  thoo^^  the  neceanty  of  it 
continues  no  kmger.  Hereditaiy  tenures 
are  established  in  Sn  civiliied  countries,  and 
are  accomfiaaied  in  most  with  hereditary 
anthority.  43ir  William  Temple  eonriden 
our  ccHutitutiim  as  defective,  that  there  s 
not  an  unalienaUe  estate  in  land  connected 
iwlth  a  peera£fe :  and  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
ns  a  proof  uat  the  Turks  are  barbaiiana^ 
their  want  of  ^rpes,  as  he  calb  them,  or 
hereditary  rank.  Do  not  let  your  mind, 
when  it  18  freed  from  the  supposed  neceesity 
df  a  ngomoB  entail,  be  entanded  with  con- 
trary objectionB,  and  think  sul  entails  un- 
lawnil,  tin  you  have  cogent  arguments,  which 
I  believe  you  will  never  fincL  I  am  afraid 
of  scruples. 

« I  have  now  sent  all  Lord  Hailes's  pa- 
pers ;  ^art  I  found  hidden  in  a  drawer  in 
which  1  had  laid  tiiem  for  security,  and  had 
forgotten  them.  Part  of  these  are  written 
twice;  I  have  returned  both  the  copies. 
Part  I  had  read  before.  • 

"  Be  so  kind  as  to  return  Lord  Hailes 
my  most  respectful  thanks  for  his  first  vo- 
lume: his  accuracy  strikes  me  with  wonder; 
his  narrative  is  ^  sunerior  to  that  of  H&. 
nault,  as  I  have  formeny  mentioned. 

**  I  am  afi^d  that  the  trouble  which  my 
irregularity  and  delay  has  cost  hrni  is  great- 
er, far  greater,  than  any  good  that  I  can  do 
him  win  ever  recompense ;  but  if  I  have  any 
more  copy,  I  will  trv  to  do  better. 

M  Pray  let  me  know  if  Mrs.  BosweD  is 
friends  with  me,  and  pay  my  respects  to  Ve- 
ronica, and  Euphemia,  and  Alexander.  I 
ami  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*«  Sam.  Johnsoh.*' 

«*mb.  boswell  to  dr.  johnsoit. 

"  Edinbarf  h,  90cli  Feb.  ITm. 

*  «  «    .       *  *  « 

**  You  have  iOuminated  my  mind,  and  re- 
fieved  me  frrom  imaginary  shackles  of  con- 
Bcientious  obbgatian.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
could  immediately  join  in  an  entail  upon  the 
series  of  heirs  approved  by  my  &ther ;  but  it 
k  better  not  to  act  too  suddenly.'* 

••DK.  JOHNSON  TO  MK.  BOSWELL. 

"  S4th  February,  ITK. 

«I>EAR  siRr-I  am  glad  that  what  I 
could  think  or  say  has  at  all  contributed  to 
quiet  your  thouguts.  Your  resolution  not 
to  act,  tin  your  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
more  denberation,  is  very  inrt.  If  you  have 
1)een  scrupulous,  do  not  be  rash.  I  hope 
that  as  you  think  more,  and  take  opportn- 
fiities  of  talking  with  men  intelligent  kk 


questkniB  oi  nopsffty,  yon  w31  be  able  to 
nee  yuuiself  ntim  every  difficulty. 

M  When  I  wrote  last,'!  sent,  I  think,  ten 
packets.    Did  you  receive  them  aU ! 

«  Yon  must  tell  Bin.  Boswen  that  I  sus- 
pected her  to  have  written  without  your 
knowledge!,  and  therefore  did  not  return 
any  answer,  lest  a  clandestine  conespondr 
ence  sfaeold  have  been  pemiciouBfy  discover- 
ed. I  win  write  to  her  soon.  *  * 
I  an:^  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yours, 
<*Sam.  Johmsom.' 

Having  communicated  to  Lord  Hailes 
what  Br.  Jdmson  wrote  concerning  the 
question  which  perplexed  me  so  mu<^  his 
lordship  wrote  to  me :  «  Your  scruples  have 
produced  more  fruit  than  I  ever  expected 
from  them ;  an  exceOent  dissertation  on  ge- 
neral principles  of  morals  and  law." 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  20th  of 
February,  complaininff  of  melancholy,  and 
expressing  a  strong  desire  to  be  with  him ; 
informing  him  that  the  ten  packets  came  afl 
safe ;  that  Lord  Hailes  was  much  obliged  to 
him,  and  said  he  had  almost  wholly  removed 
his  scruples  against  entails. 

<«T0  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

»5Ui  March,  1778. 

««  Dear  sib,— -I  have  not  had  your  letter 
half  an  hour ;  as  you  lav  so  much  weight 
upon  my  noticms,  1  should  think  it  not  just 
to  delay  my  answer. 

^  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  melancholy 
should  return,  and  should  be  sorry  likewise 
if  it  could  have  no  relief  but  from  my  com- 
pany.  My  counsel  you  may  have  when  yon 
are  pleased  to  require  it ;  but  of  my  compa- 
ny you  cannot  in  the  next  month  have  much, 
for  Mr.  Thrale  wiU  take  me  to  Italy,  he  says, 
on  the  1st  of  April. 

••Let  me  warn  you  very  earnestly  against 
scruples.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  reconciled 
to  your  settlement,  and  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  have  shaken  Lord  Hailes's  opi- 
nion of  entails.  Do  not,  however,  hope 
wholly  to  reason  away  your  troubles;  do 
not  feed  them  with  attention,  and  they  wiD 
die  imperceptibly  away.  Fix  if  our  thoughts 
upon  your  business,  ml  your  mtervals  with 
company,  and  sunEdiine  wiU  again  break  in 
upon  your  mind.  If  you  wiU  come  to  me^ 
you  must  come  very  quickly;  and  even 
then  I  know  not  but  we  may  scour  the 
countnr  together,  for  I  have  a  mind  to  see 
Oxford  and  Lichfield  before  I  set  out  on 
this  k)ng  journey.  To  this  I  can  only  add 
that  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  aflbotionate 
humble  servant, 

•*Sam.  Johnsok." 

1  A  letter  to  Mm  on  the  interesting  subject  of 
thefiunily  settloment,  whicb  I  had  raad.-Bos^ 
wsuu 


» 
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««T0  JAMU  BOtWXLLt  S8Q. 

MlSthBCarah^lTn. 

••Deab  snu— Very  early  in  April  we 
leave  England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  week  I  shall  leave  London  for  a  short 
time ;  of  this  I  diink  it  necessaiy  to  inform 
you,  that  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in 
any  of  your  enterprises.  I  had  not  fully 
resolved  to  go  into  the  country  before  tins 
day. 

u  Fleafie  to  make  my  compliments  to  Lord 
Hailes,  and  mention  very  particularly  to 
Mra,  Boswell  iny  hope  that  she  is  reconciled 
to,  sir,  your  &imful  servant, 

«  SjkM.  JOHKSON." 

[«DR.  JOHNSON  TO  THE  BEV.  JOHN  WESLEY. 
"  6th  Feb.  1776. 

Gent.  Mm.  *•  SiR^ — When  I  received  your 
1797,  p.  4».  « Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  I 
durst  not  at  first  flatter  myself  that  I  was  to 
keep  it,  having  so  little  claim  to  so  valuable 
a  present ;  and  when  Mrs.  Hall  i  informed 
me  of  your  kindness,  was  hindered  from 
time  to  time  from  returning  you  those 
thanks,  which  I  now  entreat  you  to  accept. 
•*  I  have  thanks  hkewise  to  return  you  for 
the  addition  of  your  important  sufirage  to 
my  argument  on  the  American  question. 
To  have  gained  such  a  mind  as  yours  may 
Justly  confirm  me  in  my  own  opinion.  What 
e^ct  my  paper  has  upon  the  publick,  I 
know  not ;  out  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged. The  lecturer  was  surely  in  the 
right,  who,  though  he  saw  his  audience 
fihnking  away,  refused  to  quit  the  chair, 
while  Plato  staid. — ^I  am,  reverend  sir,  your 
most  bmnble  servant, 

^SiH.  Johnson."] 

Above  thirty  years  ago,  the  heirs  of  Lord 
Chancelk>r  Clarendon  presented  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  with  the  continuation  oi  his 
«*  History,"  and  such  other  of  his  kirdship's 
manuscripts  as  had  not  been  published,  on 
condition  that  the  profits  arising  frcxn  then* 

Sblication  should  be  applied  to  the  esta- 
shment  of  a  manige  m  the  umversityi. 
The  ffh  was  accepted  in  full  convocation. 
A  persons  being  now  recommended  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  fit  to  superintend  this  proposed 
riding.4efaoo],  he  exerted  hunsclf  with  that 
zeal  for  wiuch  he  was  remarkable  upon 

1  [Mr.  Wealds  «flter.^ED-l 

«  [The  Clarendon  MS6.,  and  any  money 
which  might  arise  from  llieeale^srpubhcation  of 
iban,  ipepe  given  by  CatiMsne^  Duchess  Dowa- 
ger  of  OueeniburT,  as  a  begmouigof  a  fond  for 
«iipportins«  mane^  or  aeademyfer  tidings  and 
either  nsefoi  exerases  in  Oxford,  fMirsuant  to, 
«nd  in  confirmation  of,  (^  last  will  ^Hen^ 
Lord  Hyde,  bearingdate  the  lUdiday^f  August, 

1751.-^  ALL.] 

-4J^^:  ^^aJte    See  on^,  94  ^r  Man*, 


every simSaroecairiaa.  Bntioa] 
the  matter*  he  found  that  the  scheme  wui 
not  likely  to  be  soon  carried  into  execution  ; 
the  profitB  arising  firom  the  Clarendon  pres* 
being,  from  some  mismanagement,  vary 
scanty.  This  havingbeen  expained  to  him 
by  a  respectable  dignitaiy  of  the  churchy 
who  bad  good  means  ol  knowing  it,  he 
wrote  a  l^ter  upon  the  subject,  which  at 
ooco  exhibits  his  extzaordinaiy  niecisioii  and 
acutenesa,  and  his  warm  attadmient  to  his 
alma  mater. 

^TO  THE    BEV.    DR.  WETHERELL,    MASTER 
OF  TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

*'  ISth  March,  ITTBL 

*<Deab  8ir« — Few  thmgs  are  more  un-* 
pleasant  than  the  transaction  of  business 
wiUi  men  who  are  above  knowing  or  caring 
what  they  have  to  do ;  such  as  we  trustees 
for  Lord  Combury's  institution  wiB,  p^fa^s, 
appear,  when  you  have  read  Dr.  ******8 
letter. 

MThe  last  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter 
is  of  great  importance.  The  compLunt* 
which  he  makes  I  have  heard  k)ng  ago^  and 
did  not  know  but  it  was  redressed.  It  is 
unhappy  that  a  practice  so  erroneous  has 
not  be^  altered ;  for  altered  it  must  be,  or 
our  press  will  be  useless  with  all  its  privi- 
l^es.  The  booksellers,  who»  like  aH  oth^ 
men,  have  strong  prejudices  in  their  own 
flavour,  are  enough  inclined  to  think  the 
practice  of  printmg  and  selling  books  by 
any  but  themselves  an  encroachment  on 
the  rights  of  their  fraternity ;  and  have  need 
of  stronger  inducements  to  circulate  aca- 
demical pubtications  than  those  of  another ; 
for,  of  that  mutual  co-operation  by  which 
the  general  trade  is  earned  on,  the  univer- 
sity can  bear  no  part.  Of  those  whom  he 
neither  loves  nor  feare^  and  from  whom  he 
expects  no  reciprocati(»i  of  good  offices, 
why  should  any  man  promote  the  interest 
but  for  nrofitf  I  suppose,  with  all  our 
scholasticK  ignorance  of  mankind,  we  aie 
still  too  knowing  to  expect  that  the -book- 
adlers  will  erect  theniselves  into  patrons, 
and  buy  and  sell  under  the  influence  of  a 
disinterested  zeal  for  the  promotkm  of 
learning^ 

•<  To  the  booksellerB,  if  we  look  for  either 
honour  or  proiH  from  our  press,  not  only 
their  common  profit,  but  something  more 
must  be  aHowed ;  and  if  books,  printed  at 
Oxford,  are  expected  to  be  rated  at  a  high 
price,  that  price  must  be  levied  on  the  pub- 
nck,  and  paid  by  the  ultimate  pmxhaser, 
not  by  the  intermediate  agents.  What 
price  shall  be  set  upon  the  book  is,  to 
the  bookseUersb  wholly  indififeient,  provided 

4  I  suppose  the  compUiat  was,  that  the  trus- 
tees ofthe  Oxford  press  did  not  allow  the  London 
booksellers  a  saf&dent  poofit  upon  vending  their 
ptthlteation«i-^P.oswMJ» 


tm^jaakT.  «i 


ihit  thftjr  gam  ft  pmaltoiate  profit  hf 
nogotistiiig  the  tale^ 

«« Why  books  pi^itod  at  (hdM  ahoold 
be  peiticidarij  dear,  I  ami  however,  unable 
lomicL  We  pay  no  not  I  we  inherit  many 
ef  onr  inetnunenbr  and  inatenab ;  lo4ffing 
,  and  victuals  are  cheaper  than  at  London; 
an4  therefore,  workmanship  oi^t,  at  least, 
not  Id  be  dearer.  Our  ekpenses  a«e  natu- 
nfiy  less  than  those  of  bookseDen  $  and  in 
most  cases,  oooiuannities  ioe  oontent  with 
Jess  nrofit  than  individuafe. 

•*it  is,  perfaapfl^  not  considered  through 
how  man^  hands  a  book  often  passes,  befive 
it  comes  into  those  of  the  reaoer;  or  what 
part  of  the  profit  each  hand  must  re- 
tain, as  a  motive  for  transmitting  it  to  the 
next* 

«<  We  win  call  our  primary  agent  in  Lono 
don,  Mr.  CadeD,  who  receives  onr  boohs 
from  us,  gives  them  room  in  his  waiehouse^ 
and  issues  them  on  demand;  br  him  thev 
aie  sold  to  Mr.  Dilly,  a  wfaotesaJe  bookset 
ler,  who  sends  them  into  the  conntay ;  and 
the  last  seller  is  the  country  bookseller. 
Here  are  three  profits  to  be  paid  between 
the  printer  and  uie  reader,  or,  in  the  style 
of  commerce,  between  the  mam&eturer 
and  the  oonsumer;  and  if  any  of  these 
profits  is  too  penuriously  distnbuted,  the 
procesB  of  commerce  is  intempted. 
^We  are  now  come  to  the 
rquestion,  what  is  to  be  done?  You  wiD 
'teD  mo,  with  reason,  that  I  have  said  no- 
rthing, till  I  declare  how  much,  according  to 
n^opiiuen,<ff  the  ultimate  price  ought  to  be 
'i  the  whole  sucoessKMi  of 


«The  deduction, f  am  afraid,  will  appear 
Teij  great;  bnt  let  it  be  coosidered  befbvs 
it  K  refused.  W^e  must  aflow,  for  profit, 
between  thir^  and  thktr-fiwe  per  cent  be* 
'tween  m  ant  seven  shillings  in  the  pooid ; 
'ttrtis^  for  every j>edk  whoA  eosfestiie  hst 
•buyer  twenty  snfflingi^  we  omst  charge  Mr. 
CaideQ  with  eometliDg  le«  than  Iburleen. 
We  must  set  the  cepies  atfomrteen  shillingB 
.each,  and  spperaM  what  is  caDed^the.fuar- 
teily  book,  or  for  every  handred  rboske  so 
charged  we  must  deliver  an  hmdred  and 
four. 

«« The  pr^hs  wiD  then  stand  thus^ 

**  Mr.  Cadel],  who  runs  no  hacard*  and 
gives  no  credit,  will  be  paid  for  warehouse 
room  and  attendance  by  a  shilling  profit  on 
each  book,  and  his  chance  of  the  quarterly 
book. 

«  Mr.  DiDy,  who  bnvB  liie  bwft  for  fii^ 
teen  shillings,  and  who  wiB  expect  the 
quarterly-book  if  he  takes  five  ana  twenty, 
win  send  it  to  his  country  customer  at  six. 
teen  and  sixpence,  by  which,  at  the  hazard 
of  kss,  and  me  xserts^ty  of  ]aog  credit,  he 
gains  the  regdar  profit  of  ten  per  cent 
#rhich  is  expaiBted  in  the  wholesale  trade. 


HTt0  counby  boobelJer,  hafmg  at  siz« 
tesD  and  sisrpence,  and  commonlv  trusthv 
a  considerable  time,  gains  but  three  and 
sixpence,  and  if  he  trusts  a  year,  not  much 
more  than  two  and  sixpence;  otherwise 
than  as  he  may,  perhaps,  take  as  long  credit 
asheghres.' 

M  With  less  profit  than  this,  and  more 
yon  see  he  cumot  have,  the  country  book- 
seller cannot  Hve ;  for  his  receipts  are  small, 
and  his  debts  sometimes  bad. 

M  Thus,  dear  sir,  I  have  been  incited  by 
Dr.  *******8  letter  to  give  you  a  detail  of  the 
circulation  of  books,  which,  perhaps,  every 
man  has  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing ; 
and  which  those  who  know  it,  do  not,  per- 
haps, always  distinctly  consider^— I  am,  die* 
<*  Sam.  Johnson  1/' 

Having  arrived  in  London  late  on  Fri- 
day, the  16th  of  March,  I  hastened  next 
morning  to  wait  on  Dr.  Johnson,  at  hie 
house;  but  found  he  was  removed  fnm, 
John8on*s-coujt,  No.  7,  to  Bdt-court,  Na 
8,  Btin  keeping  to  his  &vourite  Fleet-street 
My  reflection  at  the  time  upon  this  change, 
as  marked  in  my  journal,  is  as  follows :  <«  I 
folt  a  foolish  regret  that  he  had  left  a  court 
which  bore  his  name  *;  but  it  was  not  fool- 
ish to  be  afibcted  with  some  teademeas  of 
regard  for  a  place  in  vribich  I  had  seen  him' 
a  great  deal,  from  whence  I  had  often  issn- 
ea  a  better  and  a  hamner  man  than  when  I 
went  in,  and  which  had  often  appeared  to 
my  imagination  while  I  trod  its  pavement, 
in  the  soiemn  darkness  of  the  nk^t,  to  be 
sacred  to  wisdom  and  piety.'*  oeang  iiK* 
formed  that  he  was  at  Mr.  Thrale's  in  the 
boroiM^  I  hastened  thither,  and  found 
Mrs.  Thrale  and  him  at  breakfast  I  was 
kindly  welcomed.  In  a  moment  he  was  in 
a  fufi  glow  of  conversation,  and  I  felt  my- 
seJf  elevated  as  if  brought  into  another  state 
of  being.  Mrs.  Thrue  and  I  looked  to 
each  oSher  while  he  talked,  and  our  looks 
expressed  our  congenial  admiration  and  a£- 
fectk)n  for  him.  I  shall  ever  recollect  this 
scene  with  great  pleasure.  I  exclaimed  to 
her,  ■*  I  am  now,  intelleetually,  Hermippus 
re^vmud,  I  am  <niite  restosed  by  bun,  l^ 
transfusicm  of  mino."  «  There  are  many,^ 
she  replied,  *<who  admire  and  respect  Mr* 
Johnson ;  but  you  and  I  love  him.*' 


'  I  am  happy  in  |;^ving  this  fofi  and  dear 
statement  to  the  pubhck,  to  vio^cate,  by  the  an- 
thoriCy  of  the  greatest  author  of  his  age,  that  res- 
peotaUe  body  of  men,  the  bookseUers  of  Xiondon, 
from  vulgar  reflections,  as  if  their  profits  were 
exorbitant,  when,  in  troth.  Dr.  Johnson  has  here 
allowed  them  more  than  they  usually  demand. — 

BOSWBLL. 

t  flesaid,  when  m  Scotland,  tfaathe was Mm- 
$m  9ftM  JZJk^-BoswBLL. 
s  See  vet  L  p.  189^— BoswBU. 
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HesMmed  very  happy  in  the  near  nrm- 
^t  of  gDing  to  Itah  with  Mr.  and  Jfra. 
ThnJe.  ^But,"  said  he,  « before  leaving 
England  I  am  to  take  &  jaunt  to  Ozfoi^ 
Birmingham,  my  native  city  Lichfield,  and 
tny  old  friend  Dr.  Taylor's,  af  Aahboume, 
in  Derbyshire.  I  shaH  go  in  a  few  days, 
and  yon,  BosweU,  shall  ^o  with  me."  I 
was  ready  to  accompany  hnn ;  being  willing 
even  to  leave  London  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  bis  cfmversation. 

I  mentioned  with  mnch  regret  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  representative  of  a  great 
famfly  in  ScotLmd,  by  which  there  was  dan- 
ger of  its  being  nnned ;  and  as  Johnson  re- 
spected it  for  its  antiquity,  he  joined  with 
me  in  thinkmg  it  would  be  happy  if  this 
person  shodld  die.  Bin.  Thrale  seemed 
shocked  at  this,  as  feudal  barbarity,  and 
tttid,  Ml  do  not  undenltand  this  preference 
of  the  estate  to  its  owner ;  of  the  land  to 
the  man  who  walks  upon  that  knd."  John- 
'80N.  <«Nay,  madam,  it  is  not  a  preference 
of  the  land  to  its  owner;  it  is  the  prefer- 
-ence  of  a  femily  to  an  individual  Here  is 
•an  establishment  m  a  county,  which  is  oi 
importance  for  ages,  not  only  to  the  chief 
hot  to  his  people ;  an  estabnshment  which 
extends  upwards  and  downwards ;  that  this 
■houU  be  destroyed  by  one  idle  feDow  is  a 
aad  thing." 

He  said,  «<  Entails  are  good,  because  it 
is  good  to  preserve  in  a  country  series  of 
men,  to  whom  the  peorie  are  accustomed 
to  kwk  op  as  to  theor  leaders.  But  I  am 
for  leaving  a  quantity  of  land  in  commerce, 
to  excite  indusby,  and  keep  money  in  the 
country ;  for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought 
'in  the  country,  there  would  be  no  encouN 
agement  to  acquire  wealth,  because  a  &m- 
ily  could  not  be  founded  there ;  or  if  it  were 
acquired,  it  must  be  carried  away  to  uioth- 
*er  country  where  land  may  be  bofogbt. 
And  although  the  land  in  every  country 
win  remain  the  same,  and  be  as  fertfle  where 
there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet 
all'that  porti(Hi  ctf  the  happiness  of  civil  hfe, 
'which  is  produced  by  money  circulating  in 
•a  countiy,  would  be  lost."  Boswxll. 
'^  Then,  sir,  would  it  be  for  the  advantage 
of  a  country  that  all  its  lands  were  sold  at 
once  V*  Johnson.  •«  So  far,  sir,  as  money 
produces  eood,  it  would  be  an  advantage ; 
for  then  that  country  VFOuld  have  as  mnch 
money  circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth.  But 
to  be  sure  this  would  be  counterbalaneed  by 
disadvantages  attendmg  a  tc^al  change  of 


i  ex^iessed  my  opinion  that  the  power 
of  entailinff  should  be  Innited  thus :  *«That 
there  shoud  be  one-thir^  or  perhaps  one 
half  of  the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  for 
^semmerce;  that  the  prsportion  aUowed  to 
be  entailed  should  be  parcelled  out  so  that 
no  femilycouUI  entail  above  a  certain  qnan- 


llty.  Lei  a  fenrfly,  wcaOa^  to  tii*  MA^ 
ties  of  its  representatives^  be  richer  or  potsw 
er  in  dllferent  generatianB,  or  always  rich 
if  its  representatives  be  ahrmwise:  but 
let  its  absdhile  nennanency  be  moiofate; 
In  this  way  we  abouhi  be  eeilain  of  these 
being  always  a  number  of  established  loote; 
and  asi  in  tlie  ooune  of  nature,  there  is  in 
every  age  an  extinctioD  of  some  femilies^ 
there  would  be  continual  openings  for  men 
ambitbus  of  pevpetuity,  to  plant  a  stock  in 
the  entail  ground  i."  JoHNaoil.  <*Why, 
sir,  mankind  will  be  better  able  to  legiriate 
the  system  of  eutaiby  when  the  evil  of  too 
much  land  being  locked  up  by  them  is  fel^ 
than  we  can  do  at  present  when  it  is  not 
felt." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  book  on 
<«The  Weahh  of  Nations,"  ^idiich  was  jut 
pnblishedi  and  that  Sir  John  Prinsfe  had 
observed  to  me,  that  Dr.  Smith,  who  had 
never  been  in  trade,  could  not  be  expected 
to  write  well  on  that  subject  any  more  than 
a  lawyer  upon  physick.  Johnson.  •'He 
is  nuBtaken,  sir ;  a  man  who  has  never  been 
en^faged  hi  trade  himself  may  undoubtedly 
vmte  weD  upon  trade,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  requires  note  to  be  iOustrated  by 
philosophv  than  trade  does.  As  to  mere 
wealth,  that  is  to  say,  money,  it  is  dear 
that  one  nation  or  one  indiv^hial  cannot 
increase  kIb  stcwe  but  by  making  another 
poorer:  but  trade  procures  what  is  mora 
valuable,  the  re(mirocatioa  of  the  peculiar 
advantases  of  difierent  countries.  A  mer* 
chant  sSdom  thinks  but  of  his  own  particu- 
lar trade.  To  write  a  good  book  upon  ^ 
a  man  must  have  extensive  views.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  practised,  to  write 
well  npon  a  subject."  I  mentioned  law  ae 
a  subject  on  iduch  no  man  could  write  wdl 
without  practioe.  Johnson.  '•Why,  sir, 
in  England,  where  so  much  money  is  to  be 
got  by  the  practice  of  the  law,  most  of  our 
writers  upon  it  have  been  in  practice; 
thou^  Btackstooe  had  not  been  mnch  in 
practioe  vphen  he  puhhsbed  his  •  Commoi- 
taries.'  But  upon  the  continent,  the  great 
writers  on  law  nave  not  all  been  in  practice: 
Grotius,  indeed,  was;  but  Pufiendoif  waa 
not ;  Burlamaqui  was  not  s." 


1  The  privilege  of  perpetuating  in  a  family  an 
estate  and  arms  htdifultibhf  fnm  poMntioa  to 
generation  it  enjoyed  by  none  of  ms  majesty's 
■ul^eets  except  in  Scotland,  where  the  local  no- 
tion of  fine  and  recovery  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
privilege  so  proud,  that  I  should  think  it  would 
oe  proper  to  nare  the  exercise  of  it  deoendenton  * 
the loftl prerogatiTO^  Itaeems  absora  to  |>0imit 
tbe  power  of  perpetuating  their  reproflentation  to 
men,  who,  bavins  bad  no  eminent  merit,  have 
truly  no  name.  Toe  king^  as  the  impartial  father 
of  his  people,  would  never  reluse  to  grant  the 
privilege  to  those  who  deserved  it— Boswbll, 
i  [NeOherGrotius,  Puflendoi(norF--~' ' 
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When  we  had  talked  of  the  greet 

Sence  which  a  man  acouired  by  being  em- 
»yed  in  his  professian,  I  suggested  a  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  the  general  opinion,  that  it 
is  improper  in  a  lawyer  to  solicit  employ- 
men^  nr  why,  I  urged,  should  it  not  be 
equa%  allowable  to  solicit  that  as  the 
means  of  consequence,  as  it  is  to  solicit 
votes  to  be  elected  a  member  of  parliament  ? 
Mr.  Strahan  had  told  me  that  a  country- 
man of  his  and  minei,  who  had  risen  to 
eminence  in  the  law,  had,  when  first  making 
hie  way,  solicited  him  to  get  him  employed 
in  ci^  causes.  Johnson.  *^Sir,  it  is  wrong 
to  stir  up  lawsuits ;  but  when  once  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  lawsuit  is  to  go  on,  there  is  no- 
thing wrong  in  a  lawyer's  endeavouring 
that  he  ehm  have  the  benefit,  rather  than 
another."  Boswell.  ««You  would  not 
solicit  employment,  sir,  if  you  were  a  law- 

fer."  Johnson.  «  No,  sir ;  but  not  because 
should  think  it  wrong,  but  because  I 
should  disdain  it."  This  was  a  good  dis- 
tinction, which  win  be  felt  by  men  of  just 
pride.  He  proceeded :  *«  However,  I  would 
not  have  a  lawyer  to  be  wanting  to  himself 
in  using  iair  means.  I  would  hiave  him  to 
inject  a  little  hint  now  and  then,  to  prevent 
his  being  overlooked." 

Lord  Mountstuart's  bill  br  a  Scotch 
militia^  in  supporting  which  his  lordslui) 
had  made  an  able  speech  s  in  the  house  of 
commons,  was  now  a  pretty  general  topick 
of  conversation.  Johnson.  ^Ab  Scot- 
land contributes  so  little  land-tax  towards 
the  general  support  of  the  nation,  it  ought 
not  to  have  a  xniUtia  paid  out  of  the  general 
iimd,  unless  it  should  be  thought  fer  the 
general  interest  that  Scotland  should  be 
protected  from  an  invasion,  which  no  man 
can  think  wiH  happen;  for  what  enemy 
would  invade  Scotland,  where  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  got  ?  No,  sir ;  now  that  the 
Scotch  have  not  the  pay  of  English  soldiers 
spent  among  them,  as  so  many  troope  are 
sent  abroad,  they  are  trying  to  ^t  money 
another  way,  by  having  a  militia  paid.  If 
they  are  afifaid,  and  senously  desire  to  have 
an  armed  farce  to  defend  them,  they  shoold 
pay  for  iL    Your  scheme  is  to  retain  a  part 

were  writen  on  what  can  be  strictly  called  prsc- 
tieal  law :  and  the  gnat  writers  on  practical 
law,  in  ail  coantriea,  have  been  practical  law- 
yen.*— Gd.1 
1  fProbably  Mr.  Wedderbttm.---ED.] 
9  [Boawell  writes  to  Mr.  Wilkes  on  this  sub- 
ject, 80th  Apifl,  1776 :  *<  I  am  delighted  to  find 
that  my  honouredfriend  and  Meettruu,  my  Lord 
Mountstuart,  made  an  excellent  speedi  on  the 
Scotch  militia  hiXl^'^WUket's  Ct/nupondenet^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  319.  Mr.  Boswetl's  Meeanas  disap- 
pointed his  hopes,  and  hence^  perhaps,  some  of 
those  observations  about  **  courting  the  gred^ 
and  "  apatity  of  patrons^  which  Mr.  BoBwell 
occasionally  makes. — ^Ed,] 


of  vour  kad-taz,  hg  making  m  pay  and 
clothe  your  militia."  Boswell.  *«Yoa 
should  not  talk  of  loe  and  ffou^  sir ;  there  is 
now  an  uman,**  Johnson.  *«  There  must 
be  a  distincticHi  of  interest,  while  the  pro- 
portions of  land-tax  are  so  unequal  If 
Yorkshire  should  say,  « Instead  of  paying 
our  land-tsu^  we  will  keep  a  greater  num- 
ber of  militia,'  it  would  oe  unreasonable."^ 
In  this  argument  my  friend  was  certainly 
in  the  wronff.  The  land-tax  is  as  unequally 
pronortioned  between  di^rent  parts  of  Eng- 
land, as  between  England  and  Scotland; 
nay,  it  is  considerably  imequal  in  Scotland 
itself.  But  the  land-tax  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  numerous  branches  of  publick 
revenue,  all  of  which  Scotland  jpays  precisely 
as  England  does.  A  French  mvaaon  made 
in  Scotland  would  soon  penetrate  into 
England. 

He  thus  fiscoursed  upon  supposed  obli- 
gation in  settfin^  estates :  «<  Wnere  a  man 
gets  the  unlimited  property  of  an  estate, 
there  is  no  obligation  upon  lum  in  justice 
to  leave  it  to  one  person  rather  than  to  an- 
other. There  is  a  motive  or  preference 
from  kindnessj  and  this  kindness  is  general- 
ly entertained  for  the  nearest  relation.  If 
Lowe  a  particular  man  a  sum  of  money,  I 
am  obluied  to  let  that  man  have  the  next 
money  Iget,  and  cannot  in  justice  let  an- 
other have  it ;  but  if  I  owe  money  to  no 
man,  I  may  duipoee  of  whatl|ret  as  I  please. 
There  is  not  a  debitttm  justttuB  to  a  manV 
next  heir :  there  is  only  a  debitum  caritatis. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  I  have  morally  a 
choice  according  to  my  liking.  If  I  have  a 
brother  in  want,  he  has  a  claim  from  affec- 
tion to  my  assistance ;  but  if  I  have  also  a 
brother  in  want,  whom  I  like  better,  he  has 
a  preferable  claim.  The  right  <^  an  heir  at 
law  is  only  this,  that  he  is  to  have  the  suc- 
cession to  an  estate,  in  case  na  other  per- 
son is  appointed  to  it  by  the  owner.  Wb 
ri^t  is  merely  preferable  to  that  of  the 


e  ^t  into  a  boat  to  cross  over  to 
Blackfriars;  and  as  we  moved  along  the 
Thames,  I  talked  to  him  of  a  little  volume^ 
which,  altogether  unknown  to  him,  was  ad- 
vertised to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  un- 
der the  title  of  ^  Johnsoniana,  or  Bon  Mots 
of  Dr.  Johnson."  Johnson.  "Sir,  it  is 
a  mighty  impudent  things/'  Boswell^ 
«  Pray,  sn-,  could  yoa  have  no  redress  if  you 
were  to  prosecute  a  publisher  for  bringing 
out,  under  your  name,  what  you  never  sai^ 
and  ascribing  to  you  dull  stupid  nonsense,  or 
making  you  swear  piofiuiely,  as  many  igno-> 

s  [This  was  a  contemptible  jest-book  fall  oT 
indecencies,  and  with  very  littfe  of  Johnson  in  it. 
Mr.  BoswellVworit  is  the  true  /oAfuanlMM,and 
a  judidons  and  entertaining  sdection  from  Bos- 
well, under  this  title,  has  teen  lately  published. 
—Ed.] 
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rant  itiaten  of  your  5(»iiio<«  dot"  John- 
son. **  No>  sir,  there  will  always  be  some 
tmth  mixed  with  the  £a^hooa,  and  how 
can  it  be  ascertained  how  much  is  true  and 
how  much  is  dalse  ?  Besides,  sir,  what  dam- 
ages would  a  jury  ^ve  me  for  having  been 
represented  as  s¥rearing  V*  Bos  well.  **  I 
think,  sir,  you  should  at  least  disavow  such 
a  publication,  because  the  world  and  poster- 
ity miffht  with  much  plausible  foundation 
say,  *  Here  is  a  volume  which  was  publick- 
ly  advertised  and  came  out  in  Dr.  John- 
son's own  name,  and,  by  his  silence,  was 
admitted  bv  him  to  be  eenuine.' "  John- 
son. **  I  shall  give  mysdf  no  trouble  about 
the  matter." 

He  was,  perhaps,  above  sufiering  from 
such  spurious  pubhcations ;  but  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  many  men  would  be 
much  ii\juredia  their  reputation,  by  having 
absurd  and  vidous  sa3ring8  imputed  to  them ; 
and  that  redress  ought  m  such  cases  to  be 
given* 

He  said,  •«  The  value  of  every  story  de- 
pends on  its  being  true.  A  story  is  a  pic- 
ture either  of  an  mdividual  or  of  human  na- 
ture in  general:  if  it  be  felse,  it  is  a  picture 
of  nothmg.  For  instance :  suppose  a  man 
should  tett  that  Johnson,  before  setting  out 
for  Italy,  as  he  had  to  cross  the  Alps,  sat  down 
to  make  himself  wings.  This  many  peo- 
ple would  believe :  but  it  would  be  a  picture 
of  nothing.  •♦♦*•*•  i  (naming  a  worthy 
fhend  of  ouni),  used  to  think  a  story,  a  sto- 
ry, till  I  showed  him  that  truth  was  essen* 
^^  tial  to  it"  [On  ano^er  occasion 
JJgJf *  he  said,  «*  A  story  is  a  specimen  of 
human  manners,  and  derives  its  sole, 
value  from  its  truth.  When  Foote  has 
told  me  something,  I  dismiss  it  fnxa  my 
mind,  like  a  passing  shadow;  when  Rey- 
nolds tells  me  someSiing,  I  consider  myself 
as  possessed  of  an  idea  the  more."]  I  ob- 
served, that  Foote  entertained  us  with  sto- 
ries which  were  not  true ;  but  that,  indeed, 
it  was  properly  not  as  narratives  that  Foote's 
stories  pleased  us,  but  as  collections  of  ludi- 
crous images.  Johnson.  "•  Foote  is  quite 
impartial,  for  he  tells  lies  of  every  body." 
Crad  [Mr.  Cradock  >  relates  that  a  gen- 
^^Sl  ^^^^^  sitting  next  to  Johnson  at  a 
^  table  where  Foote  was  entertaining 
the  company  with  some  exaggerated  reci- 
tals, whispered  his  neighbour,  **  Why,  Dr. 

I  [Although  Mr.  Langtoo  was  a  man  of  strict 
and  accurate  veracity,  the  Editor  Buspecta,  fVom 
tiietorm  worthy friend,which  Boswell  generally 
appropriates  to  Mr.  Langton,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  asterisks  (See  onlc,  vol.  I  p.  523,  n.), 
that  he  was  here  meant ;  if  so,  the  opinion 
which  Johnson  corrected  was  probably  one  sta- 
ted by  Mr.  Langton  in  very  emiy  life,  for  he 
knew  Johnson  vmen  he  was  only  fifteen  years 
ofagfe,— Ed.] 

s^See  post,  1%  April,  1776.— Ed.] 


Johnson,  it  is-impoBsftle  that  this  impudent 
fellow  should  know  the  truth  of  half  what 
he  has  told  us."  «« Nay,  sir,"  replied  John* 
son,  hastily, « if  we  venture  to  come  into 
company  with  Foote,  we  have  no  right,  I 
think,  to  look  for  truth."] 

The  importance  of  strict  and  scrupulous 
veracity  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated. 
Johnson  was  known  to  be  so  rigidly  atten* 
tive  to  it,  that  even  in  his  common  conver- 
sation,  the  slightest  circumstance  was  men- 
tioned with  exact  precision.  [In- 
deed one  reason  why  his  memory  V^* 
was  so  particularly  exact  might  be 
derived  from  his  n^d  attention  to  verac^ ; 
being  alwavs  resohred  to  relate  every  fsuct 
as  it  stood,  he  looked  even  on  the  smaller 
parts  of  life  with  minute  attention,  and  re- 
membered such  passages  as  escape 
cursory  and  common  observers.  His  P-  SM. 
veracity  was  indeed,  from  the  most 
trivial  to  the  most  solemn  occasions,  strict 
even  to  severity ;  he  scorned  to  embellish  a 
story  with  fictitious  cbcumstances,  which 
(he  used  to  say])  took  off  from  its  real  value. 
*<A  story,"  said  Johnson,  •*  should  be  a 
specimen  of  life  and  manners ;  but  if  the 
surrounding  circumstances  are  false,  as  it 
is  no  more  a  representation  of  reaHt2^  it 
is  no  longer  w(hw  our  attention."]  The 
knowledge  of  his  having  such  a  princmle 
and  habit  made  his  friends  have  a  perfect 
reliance  on  the  truth  of  every  thing  tnat  he 
tdd,  however  it  might  have  been  doubted 
if  told  by  many  others.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  may  mention  an  odd  incident  which 
he  relatea  as  having  happened  to  him  one 
night  in  Fleet-street.  **  A  gentlewoman,'^ 
said  he,  "  begged  I  would  give  her  my  arm 
to  assist  her  m  crossing  the  street,  which  I 
accordingly  did;  upon  which  she  offered 
me  a  shiKng,  supposing  me  to  be  the  watch- 
man. I  perceived  that  she  was  somewhat 
in  liquor."  This,  if  told  by  most  people, 
would  have  been  thought  an  invention; 
when  told  by  Johnson,  it  was  "believed 
by  his  friends  as  much  as  if  they  had  seen 
what  passed  s. 

[Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  some  very 
similar  instances,  which  he  Hmself  ^^|^ 
told  her.  As  he  was  walking  along 
the  Strand,  a  gentleman  step^  oat  olsonie 
neighbouring  tavmi,  with  h»  napkin  in 
hisband and  no  hat,  and  stopping  him  as 
civilly  as  he  could :  <«  I  beg  your  jra^rdon,  sir„ 
but  you  are  Dr.  Johnson,  I  believe."  «*  Yes^ 
sir."  **We  have  a  wager  depending  on 
your  reply :  pray,  sir,  is  it  vrriparabls,  or 
ttrepdirabU  th9t  one  should  say?"  "The 
last,  I  think,  sir,"  answered  Dr.  Johnson,. 

1  [Miss  Reynolds  says,  in  her  RecoUectians^ 
that  she  wonders  why  Mr.  Boswell  should  think, 
this  anecdote  so  surprising ;  for  Johnson's  dress 
was  90  mean  (until  his  pension)  that  he  might 
have  been  easily  mistaken  for  a  beggar.-'-En»] 
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<*  fbr  die  «dterb  [Mileetive]'  onglrt  to  JbHmir 
the  Terb;  but  yon  niul  better  oomah  m 
Dictioiifiry  than  zney  fbr  that  was  the  tMsK 
of  more  tlHyiigfht  titan  y6u  wilt  now  gii^ 
iD«  time  foi'.''  "  No,  no,'*  replied  the  gen* 
tleman,  giiily,  *'the  h&ok  i  nave  no  eei^ 
taifity  at  all  of;  bnt  het«  is  1h»  ittilfor,  to 
whom  I  referned:  I  ha«ie  won  my  twentf 
ffuineas  quite  AiSrIy,  and  am  much  obiigad 
to  you,  sirj»^  so  shaking  Dr.  Joioiaori 
kindly  by  the  hand,  he  went  beolrto  finiah 
his  dmner  or  dtfssert 

He  also  onee  told  Mia.  Piozzi  that  a 
young  genttemaii  called-  on  him  one  mon^ 
ing,  and  told  hhn  that,  haWns  dropped  8ud« 
denly  into  an  ample  fortune,  Wwaa  Wlllmg 
to  qualify  himsen  ibr  rented  aoeiety^ by  addl- 
ing some  literature  to  hia  other  endowments, 
and  wished  to  be  put  in  an  eaiy  way  of 
obtaining  it.  Johnson  recommended  the 
University;  ^  fbr  you  read  Latin,  sir^  with 
futility.**  **  I  read  it  a  little,  to  be  sui^ 
air."  <<  But  do  you  read  it  withfaeOUf^ 
I  say?'*  *'  Upon  my  word,  sir,  f  do  not 
very  well  know,  but  I  rather  believe  not." 
Dr.  Johnson  now  began  to  reeotnanend 
other  branches  of  science ;  and,  advising 
him  to  study  natural  history,  there  arose 
some  talk  about  animate,  and  their  dividbna 
into  oviparous  and  vtviparon:  «<  And  the 
cat  here,  sir,**  said  the  jfouth  who  wished 
^or  instruction,  <«pniy  in  which  class  is 
she?  *'  The  I>octor*B  patienoe  and  deaire 
of  doing  good  began  bow  to  give  way. 
<<You  would  do  weH,'*  said  he,  '^tolodk 
for  some  person  to  be  always  about  you, 
sir,  who  is  capable  of  ezplaimng  sueh  mat- 
ters, ai^  not  come  to  us  to  know  whether 
the  cat  lays  eggs  or  not;  get  adiscreet  dmd 
to  keep  you  company;  there  are  many  who 
would  be  glad  of  your  table  and  fiffypovnda 
a  year.*'  The  yonng  gentleman  retired, 
and  in  leas  than  a  week  informed  his  frienda, 
that  he  had  fixed  on  a  preerator  to  vvhom 
no  objections  could  be  made;  nut  when  he 
named  as  such  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  i  in  our  age  or  nation,  Dr.  John* 
son  fairly  gave  himself  n|»to  an  honest  burst 
of  laughter,  at  aeeiBg  this  youth  at  sush  a 
I  common  knowledge 


sui 

of  the  world, 

We  landed  at  the  Temple^tain,  where 
we  parted. 

I  found  him  in  the  evening  in  M».  Wil- 
liams's room.  We  talked  of  religions  or* 
ders.  He  said,  *'  It  is  as  unreasonable  for  a 
man  to  go  into  a  Carthusian  convent  for 
fear  of  beinff  immoral,  as  for  a  man  to  cut 
off  his  hands  for  fear  he  should  steal 
There  is,  indeed,  great  resolution  in  the 
immediate  act  of  dismembering  himself; 
but  when  that  is  once  done^  he  baa  no  lon- 
ger any  merit:  for  though  it  is  out  of  his 

>  [Mr.  Burke.— JtfoiofW  MS^-^.} 
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pcmertosftsd^yeihettsgr  ill  hisJUbbem 
thief  ia  his  heavti  So  when  a  man  hae 
oncebesomeaCanthuaian,  heisobtiged  i» 
eoBtinne  so^  whether  he'  ciMXMee  it  ot  netr 
Theie  sileaoej  too,  ia  absuid.  We  read*  in 
tfm  Gomel  of  the  apostles  being  sent  to 
pnaeh,  biA  not  to  hold  their  tongnes.  AU 
severity  that  does  not  tend  to  increase  good) 
or  nrsvent  evil,  is  idis*  I  said  to  the  Lady 
Abbes*  ef  a  convent,  '  Madam,  you  are 
here^  not  for  the  k>ve  of  vtrtne,  but  the  fear 
of  vice.*  She  said, '  She  should  renaember 
this  as  loog^as  she  lived.'"  I  thought  it 
hatd  Jto  give  her  this  view  of  her  situation^ 
When.sl^  couM  not  help  it;  and,  indeed^ 
I  woadeied  at  the  whi^e  at  what  he  now 
sstd:  beceuae^  both  in  his  <<  Rambler"  and 
"  Idler,"  he  treats  reUgions  austerities  with 
mnoh  Boismni^  of  respect. 

Finding  him  still  persevering  inhis  ab^ 
stitoence  mm  wine,  I  ventured  to  speak  te 
him  of  it.  JoHHSosr.  "  Sir,  I  have  no  ob» 
j^tion  to  a  man*s  drinking  winS}  if  he  ean 
do  it  in  moderation*  I  fomd  i^yself  wt  to 
jpo  to  excess  in  it,  and  therefore,  after  nav* 
mg  been  ibr  some  time  without  it,  on  a&* 
count  of  illness,  I  thought  it  better  not  to 
return  to  it.  Eveiy  man  is  to  judjge  for 
himself^  aeoording  to  the  efiects  which  he 
expeiienBas.  One  of  the  fathero  tells  us> 
he  fonnd  lasting  made  him  so  peevish  that 
he  did  not  practise  it." 

Though  he  ollen  enlarged  upon  the  evil 
of  intosQoation,  lie  was  by  no  means  harsh 
and  ■  unforgiving  to  those  who  indulged  in 
occasioBal  ezesss  in  wine.  One  of  his 
ftiendsS  I  ^"^  remember*  cs»e  to  sup  at 
a  mvetn  with  him  and  some  other  sentle* 
men,  and  too  plainly  dJscovsred  that  he  had 
drunk  too  much  at  dinner.  When  one 
who  kived  mischief,  thinking  to  produce  %. 
severe  censure,  ssked  Johnson,  a  few  daye 
aftetwaids, "  Well,  sir,  what  did  yonr  friend 
say  to  you,  ss  an  apolDgy  for  bems  in  sudi 
a  situalion?"  Johnson  answered,  ^^Sir, 
he  said  all  that  a  man  should  say*  he  said 
he  was  sony  for  it" 

I  heard  mm  once  give  a  veiy  judicious 
piractical  advice  upon  the  sulyect:  "  A  man 
u^o  has  been  dnnkuig  wine  at  all  freely 
should  never  go  into  a  new  company. 
With  those  who  have  partaken  of  wine 
with  him,  he  may  be  pretty  well  in  miison; 
but  he  will  probabiy  beoffensive*  or  appear 
ridiculous,  to  other  people.* 

He  altowed  very  great  iniuence  to  edu- 
cation. "  I  do  not  de^,  sir,  but  there  i» 
some  oriffinal  difference  in  nunds;  but  it  is 
nothing  m  comparison  of  what  is  formed  by 
education.  We  may  instance  the  science 
otmmheri,  which  afi  minds  are  equally  ee^ 
pabh)  of  attaining':  yet  we  find  a  pioiJH 


s  nprebablj  Mir.  BosweD  hinM6l£--En.] 

'  pi^  appeals  to  be  an  iD-chostB  lihnttatNii 
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gloiifl  MfSettriM  in  tfie  poweiii  of  difiBnnit 
men,  in  that  roopect,  alW  they  are  grown 
up,  becanae  their  ntmda  have  bean  more  or 
]e88  exercised  in  it:  and  I  think  the  aane 
eai»e  will  explain  the  difference  of  exceW 
lence  in  other  things,  gradations  admittinjf 
always  some  difference  io  the  first  prinm* 
pies." 

This  is  a  difficult  suli^eci;  but  it  is  best  to 
hope  that  dili|ence  may  do  a  g^reat  deal. 
we  are  rare  of  what  it  can  do,  in  increas* 
ing  onr  mechanical  force  and  dexterity. 

I  again  visited  him  on  Monday.  He 
took  occasion  to  enlarge,  as  he  oilen  did, 
upon  the  wretchedness  of  a  sea-life.  ''A 
ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is,  in  a 
gaol,  better  air,  better  company,  better  con- 
▼eniency  of  every  kind;  and  a  ship  has  tlte 
additional  disadvantap^e  of  bein^  m  danger. 
When  men  come  to  like  a  sea-hfe,  they  are 
not  fit  to  live  on  land.''  <«  Then,"  said  I, 
'^  it  would  be  cruel  in  a  father  to  .breed  his 
eon  to  the  sea."  Johnson.  *'  it  would  be 
cruel  in  a  father  who  thinks  as  I  do.  Men 
go  to  sea,  before  they  know  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  that  way  of  life;  and  when  tney 
have  come  to  know  it,  they  cannot  escape 
from  it,  because  it  is  then  too  late  to 
chooee    another   profession;  as  indeed  is 

fenerHliV  the  case  with  men,  wlien  they 
ave  once  engaged  in  any  partknlar  way 
of  life." 

pimzi,  [On  another  occasion,  he  said, 
p.  220.  «  The  Kfe  of  a  saitor  was  also  a  con- 
tinued' scene  of  danger  and  exertion;  and 
the  manner  in  which  time  was  spent  on 
shipboard  wbuld  make  all  who  saw  a  cabin 
envy  a  gaol."  The  roughness  of  the  lan- 
evage  used  on  board  a  man  of  war,  whefe 
he  passed  a  week  ^  on  a  visit  to  -  Captain 
Knight,  disgusted  him  terribly.  He  utkad 
an  officer  what  some  place  was  called,  and 
received  for  answer,  that  it  was  where  ^e 
'  loplolly-man '  kept  his  lopblly;  a  reply  he 
considered,  not  unjustly,  as  disrespectful, 
gross,  and  ignorant.] 
On  Tuesday,  19th  March,  which  was 


It  seeoM,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  few 
powers  of  mind  so  uneqaaUygiveo  as  those  con- 
nected with  numberg.  The  few  who  have 
them  in  any  extraoidhiary  decrae,  like  Jede- 
diah  Burton,  and  like  the  boys  Bidder  and  Col- 
•  borne,  of  oar  times,  seem  to  have  litlle  other  inteU 
lectoal  power.    See  aeeoimis  of  Baxton  ia  Oent 

■  Mag.  V.  xzi.  p.  61,  and  ▼.  xxiv.  p.  2(iiL^ED.] 

>  [It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  spent  a  week  on 
aUpboard.  As  the  exact  date  of  htf  excanion  in- 
to the  West  with  the  Reynoldses  {anU,  v.  i.  p. 
16ft.)  is  QOt  gtven,    it    cannot   be    ascertained 

■  whether  it  was  then  that  he  Tisited  Captain  (aften- 
wanb  Sir  Joseph)  Kni^t  who  lay,  in  the  Bel- 

..leisle,  in  Plymouth  Sound,  a  couple  of  months  of 

the  yean  1T«|2  and  1763.— Ed.] 
, ,    '  [The  lopIoUy-boy  ia  the  nuveon's  attendant 

—Ed.] 


fixed  for  aw  MopoMd  jaantf  we  met  ia  the 
morning  at  the  Somerset  coffee-house  in 
the  Strand,  where  we  were  taken  up  by  the 
Oxford  coach.  He  was  accomipanied  fay 
Mr.  6wyn,  the  architect;  and  a  gentleraaa 
of  Merton  edlqge,  whom  he  did  not  know, 
had  the  Ibiirlh  seat.  We  soon  got  into 
convenation;  for  it  was  very  remarkable 
of  Johnson,  that  the  presence  of  a  atranger 
had  no  restraint  upon  his  talk.  I  observed 
that  Gartick,  who  was  about  to  ^ nit  the 
stage,  would  soon  have  an  eaaier  life. 
JoBHSoif.  <M  doubt  that,  sir.''  Bet- 
WSI.L.  "  Why,  sir,  he  will  he  Atiaa  witk 
the  burthen  off  his  back."  JoHirBoir. 
"  But  I  know  not,  sir,  if  he  will  be  so  steady 
without  his  load.  However,  he  shouid 
never  play  any  more,  but  be  entirely  the 
gentieman,  and  not  partly  the  plaver:  he 
shotdd  no  longer  subject  hanself  to  be  bias- 
ed by  a  mob,  or  to  be  insolently  treated  by 
performers,  whom  he  used  to  rule  with  a 
nigh  hand,  and  who  would  gladly  retaliate." 
BoswKLL.  <<I  think  he  should  play  once 
a.  year  for  the  benefit  of  decayed  actors,  ai 
it  nas  been  said  he  means  to  do."  Johh- 
son  <<  Alas,  sir !  he  will  soon  be  a  decay- 
ed actor  himself." 

Johnson  expressed  his  disapprobauon  of 
ornamental:  arehitocture,  such  as  magnifi- 
cent columns  supporting  a  portico,  or  ex- 
pensive pilasters  supporting  merely  their 
own  capitals,  "  because  it  eonsames  labour 
diqn'oportiottate  to  its  utility."  For  the 
same  reason  he  satirised  statuary.  "  Paintp 
ing,"  said  he,  '*  consumes  labour  not  dis- 
proportionate to  its  effect;  but  a  fellow  will 
nack  half  a  year  at  a  block  of  marble  to 
make  somethinff  in  stone  that  hardl;^  reeem- 
bles  a  man.  The  value  of  statuary  is  owing 
to  its  difficulty.  You  wouM  not  value  the 
finest  head  cut  upon  a  carrot"  Here  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  stranp^ely  deficient  in 
tasted;  for  surely  statuary  ia  a  noble  art  of 


'  [Dr.  Johnson  does  not  aecm  to  imitb  ofaiaeiBd 
to  ornamental  aiehhectore  or  ftataaiy  per  •«•  bit 
to  hboar  dUpm^rtknuUt  to  in  utility  or  etfetL 
In  this  view,  hn  criticisiM  are  just  The  Irte 
style  ef  hailding  intimfaiced  into  London,  of  col- 
onnades and  porticos,  without  any  regud  to 
aspect,  cliomte,  or  otlUty,  is  so  absard  to  reasoa, 
so  offensive  to  taste,  and  so  advene  to  domesue 
eottifoit,  that  it  reooaciles  as  to  the  short4r<fed 
materials  of  which  these  edifices  are  composed 
It  would  have  been  well  if  we  had,  according  lo 
Johnson's  sober  advice,  thought  it  necesaaiy  that 
the  "  magnificence  ofparticot,**  and  the  •*  cjr- 
pente  of  pUastersy^*  slioold  have  borae  mme 
degree  of  proportion  to  their  uHhty.  With 
regard  to  "  statuary,^'  when  it  does  "  preserve 
the  varieties  of  the  human  frame,**  it  desenres  all 
^t  Mr.  Boswell  sa^rs  for  it:  but  Johnson's  ob- 
jection was  that  it  more  freqnentty  piodneed 
abortive  failures,  <*  hardly  reiembhng  i 
Ed.] 
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imlUlioii,  And  prMms  it  wondetAil  ex- 
>  ^reanon  of  the  varieties  of  the  htmilftn 
frame;  and  although  it  miist  be  allowed 
that  the  oircomstaneee  of  diffievlty  enhance 
the  value  of  a  marble  head*  We  siioiikl  con- 
aider,  that  if  it  requires  a  long  time  in  the 
performanoe,  it  has  a  |Nroportioiiate  vahiein 
-durability 

Gwyn  waB  a  fine  Kvehf  rattling  feitow. 
Dr.  Johnson  kept  him  in  snbjecnon,  but 
with  a  kindly  aumority.  The  spirit  of  the 
«rtist,  however,  rose  against  what  he 
thought  a  Oolhick  attack,  and  he  made  a 
brisk  defence.  **  What,  sir,  jrou  will  aHow 
no  'value  to  beauty  ia  architecture  or  in 
statuary,^  Why  slHMild  We  aAk>w  it  then  in 
writing^  Why  do  you  take  die  tvouMe  to 
give  us  so  many  fine  allueiOkis,  and  bright 
images^  and  elegant  phrassa?  You  might 
convey  all  your  instruction  without  these 
4»mamente.''  Johnson  smiled  with  com- 
placency; but  said,  "Why,  sir,  all  these 
«omamentaare  useful,  because  they  obtain 
.  an  easieT  reception  n>r  truth j  but  a  baiU- 
sng  is  not  at  all  more  convenient  fbr  being 
<iecoroted  with  superfluous  carved  work." 

Gwyn  at  last  was  lucky  onopgh-to  make 
*^ne  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  aHow- 
«d  to  be  exeellent  Johnson  censuiisd  him 
for  taking  down  a  church  which  might 
have  stood  for  many-years,  and  building  a 
new  one  at  a  different  place,  for  no  other 
'eason  but  that  there  might  be  a  direct  itNld 
to  a  new  bridge;  and  fis  expression  was, 
. «'  You  are  taking  a  church  out  of  the  way, 
nat  the  people  may  go  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  bridge."  "  No,  sir,"  said  6wyn,  « I 
.  an  putting  the  church  m  the  way,  that  the 
people  may  not  go  hU  of  the  ira^.'*  Johk- 
•SON  (with  a  hearty  loud  laugh  of  approba- 
tion). <«  Speak  no  more.  -  Bist  your  coflo- 
<iuial  fame  upon  this.^'  • 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Oxfond,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  went  directly  to  University  college, 
l>ut  were  disappointed  on  finding  that  one 
of  the  feHoWs,  his  friend  Mr.  Scott,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Newcastle  to  Edin- 
burgh, was  gone  to  the  country.  We  put 
up  at  the  Angel  inn,  and  passed  the  eren- 
ifig  by  ourselves  in  easy  and.  familiar  con- 
versation. Talking  of  constithitional  me- 
lancholy, he  observed,  "  A  man  so  afflicted, 
sir,  must  divert  distressing  thoughts,  and 
not  combat  with  them."  Boswell^ 
"May  not  he  think  them  down,  sir.^'* 
Johnson.  "  No,  sir.  To  attempt  to  thmk 
them  down  is  madness.  He  should  have 
.a  lamp  constantly  burning  in  his  bed- 
chamber during  the  night,  and  if  wakefully 
disturbed,  take  a  book,  and  read,  and  com- 
pose himself  to  rest  To  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  nind  is  a  ^[reat  art,  and  it 
jnay  be  attained  in  a  considerable  decree 
Jby  experience  and  habitual  exercise." 
BoswsLi..  <<  Should  not  he  provide 


ments  for  hirosetf?  Would  it  not,  forih- 
stance,  be  right  for  him  to  take  a  course  of 
chymistry?»»  Johnsok.  "Let  him  take 
a  course  of  chymistry)  or  a  course  of  rope 
dancing,  or  a  course  of  any  thing  to  which 
he  is  inclined  at  the  time.  Let  him  con- 
trive to  have  as  many  retreats  for  his  mind 
as  he  can,  as  many  things  to  which  it  cah 
fiy  from  itself.  Burton's  «At«atomy  of  Me- 
lancholy »  is  a  valuable  worir.  It  is,  per- 
haps, oveT\oaded  with  tfuotation.  But 
there  is  a  great  spirit  and  great  power  in 
what  Burton  says,  whki  he  writes  from  his 
own  mfnd.* 

Next  morning  nVednesdtty,  SOfA  Mmreh] 
we  visited  Dr.  Wethcrell,  master  of  Uni- 
versity college,  with  whom  Dr.  Johnson 
confbned  on  the  most  advantageous  mode 
of  disposing^  of  tiie  books  printed  at  the 
OlareiMon  press,  dn  which  subject  his  let- 
ter has  been  inserted  in  a  former  page.  1 
often  had  occasion  to  remark,  Johnson 
loved  business,  toved  to  have  his  wisdom 
aclnaliy  operate  on  real  life.  Dr,  Weth- 
erett  and  I  talked  of  him  without  reserve  in 
his  own  presence.  Wbthbeki/L.  "J 
would  have  mven  htm  a  hundred  guineas 
if  he  t9<ni\d  have  written  a  preface  to  his 
*  F^tieal  Tr«et8,>  by  Way  of  a  discouwe 
on  the  British  constitutibn."  BosweLt,. 
"  Dt,  Johnson,  though  in  his  writings,  and 
upon  all  occasions,  a  great  friend  to  the 
^constitution,  both  in  church  and  state,  has 
netef  written  expressly  in  support  of  either. 
There  is  really  a  claim  upon  him  for  both. 
I  am  sure  he  oould  give  a  volume  of  no 
great  bulk  upon  each,  which  would  com- 
prise all  the  substance,  and  with  his  iipirit 
would  efibctually  maintain  them.  He 
shouM  erect 'a  fort  on  the  confines  of  each." 
I  could  peiiceive  that  he  waa  displeased  with 
this  dialogiie.  He  burst  out,  ^  Why  shoukj 
I  be  ahvays  writing?"  I  hoped  he  was 
conscious  that  thedebt  was  just,  and  meant 
to  discharge  it,  though  he  disliked  being 
dunned. 

We  then  went  to  Pembroke  College,  and 
waited  on  his  old  friend  Dr.  Adams,  the 
master  of  it,  whom  f  found  to  be  a  most 
polite,  pleasing,  communicative  men.  Be- 
fore his  advancement  to  the  headship  of  his 
oottege,  I  had  intended  to  go  and  visit  hkn 
at  Shrewsbuvv,  where  he  was  rector  of  St. 
Chad^,  in  order  to  get  firom  him  \^hat  par- 
ticulars he  could  recollect  of  Johnson's 
academical  life.  He  now  obligingly  gave 
me  part  of  that  authentick  information, 
which,  with  what  I  ailerwards  owed  to  his 
kindness,  will  be  found  incorporated  in  its 
proper  place  in  this  work, 
.  Dr.  Adams  had  distinguished  himself  by 
an  able  answer  to  DavM  Hume^s  '*  Essay 
on  Miracles.'*  He  toki  me  he  had  once 
dined  in  company  with  Hmne  in  London* 
that  Hmne  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said, 
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'You lttv» tmtod me maeli  Witer thHi I 
^deserve;  '*  aod  thftt  th^  exoiuiDged  viaiiB. 
I  took  the  liberty  to  omect  to  trMtiw  an 
infidel  writer  with  smootn  civility.  Where 
there  is  a  oontroveny  ooneernin^  a  jpasaege 
in  a  elaasiek  aut|koar,  or  concerning  *  quea- 
iion  in  antiquitiaay  or  any  oiher  aii^ect  in 
ivhieh  human  happineae  ia  not  deeply  in 
.tereaied,  a  mm  mav  treat  hie  anlag^^^^ 
with  politeaeaa  and  even  ceapeet.  Bui 
where  the  controveray  ia  conoeming  the 
truth  of  religion,  it  ia  of  such  vaet  impor- 
tance to  him  who  mainlaina  it|  to  obtain  the 
victory)  that  the  person  of  an  opponent 
ought  not  to  be  apaied>  It*  a  man  firmly 
beiievea  that  religion  ia  an  intaluabb  trea- 
4niie,  be  will  cooaider  a  writer  who  endeav- 
oura  to  deprive  mankind  of  it  aa  a  rMer; 
he  will  look  upon  him  aa  oilifm,  though 
the  infidel  might  think  himaelf  in  the  right. 
A  robber  Who  reaaona  aa  the  sfang  do  in 
the  <<  Besgar'a  Opera^^'  who  calltlieroaelvea 
jpnuHeal  phik»opher«i  and  may  have  m 
much  aincerity  aa  pemicioua  ipecuMtve 
phikMopherai^  la  not  the  leaa  ad  ol]jeetof 
just  indignation.  An  abandoned  prooigate 
may  think  that  it  ia  not  Wrong  to  debauch 
.ray  wile,  but  abali  I,  therefore,  not  detaat 
him?  And  (f  I  oatoh  him  in  maiang  an  at- 
tempt, ahall  I  treat  him  with  pohteneaa? 
No,  I  will  kick  him  down  stain,  or  run  kim 
through  the  body)  that  ia,  if  I  regtU^  k>ve 
my  wife,  or  have  a  true  rational  notion  of 
honour  An  infidel  then  ahouki  not  be 
tiealed  handsomely  by  a  Christian,  merely 
becauae  he  endeavouia  to  rob  with  ingenw« 
ly«  I  do  deelare)  however,  that  I  am  ex- 
^eedinglv  unwilling  to  be  provoked  to  an- 
ger, and  eouki  I  be  peraoaded  that  truth 
wonki  not  aufier  Arom  a  eool  moderation  in 
ilB  defendera,  I  ahouki  wish  to  preaerve 
good  humour,  at  leaat,  in  evety  controver- 
ny;  nor,  indeed^  do  I  aee  why  a  man  ahouki 
loae  hia  temper  while  he  docs  all  he  can  to 
refute  an  opponent*  I  think  ridicule  may 
be  fairly  used  against  an  infidel:  for  in* 
•tance>  If  he  be  an  ugly  feUoWi  and  yet  ab<* 
«urdly  vain  of  his  neiBQn»  we  may  contrast 
his  aptiearanoe  w&tii  Cicero's  beautiful  im* 
nge  or  Virtue,  couki  ahe  be  aaen.  Johnaon 
ootttckled  with  me  and  aaid,  *^  when  a  man 
voluntaHly  engagea  in  an  in^iortant  ean« 
troveiay^  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  leaaen  hia 
antagonist,  becauae  authority  from  perMioal 
reepeot  has  much  weight  with  most  people, 
nna  oflen  more  than  reasoning.  If  my  an- 
tagonist writes  bad  language,  though  that 
may  not  be  easential  to  the  quDStk>n,  I  will 
attack  him  for  his  bad  langnage."  Anjdcs. 
**  You  wouki  not  joatle  acbimneyHmeeper." 
JoHHsoir.  *'  Yea,  air,  if  it  weie  necettary 
to  jostle  him  ifowtt," 

Dr.  Adams  teld  in,  that  hi  aome  of  the 
coUegesatOxIbnl^  tfaefeilova  had  ecxeli^ed 
,the  students  from  aoeial  jntBrconne  with 
in  the  common   roonu     Jonnson. 


no  real  convereatian,  no  fair  exertion  of 
mind  amongst  them,  if  the  young  men  mte 
by;  for  n  man  who  has- a  character  doea 
not  choose  to  stake  it  in  tlieir  pnaence.'' 
^awuLi*.  "  But,  airi  may  there  not  be 
veiyyood  oonvera^on  wittMNit  a  contest 
for  superiority?"  Jorrsov.  *<No  ani- 
mated coBVcffation^  air;  for  it  cannot  be 
but  one  or  other  will  come  off  auperiov. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  victor  muat  hnve  the 
better  of  the  argument,  for  he  may  take  the 
weak  aide)  but  Us  aiHPeriority  of  parte  and 
knowledge  will  neoesaariW  appear;  and  be 
to  whom  be  thus  shows  nimaelf  auperioar 
is  lessened  in  the  eyea  of  the  yonng  nan. 
You  know  it  wa8«aid,<^tftfM  ewm  StmU- 
mtto  enmrt  fusin  cum  Clmt^  reete  fi^pere.' 
In  the  aattie  manner  take  Bentiey's  and  Ja- 
son de  Noves'  Cammeots  upon.  Horace 9, 
you  will  admire  Bentley  mere  wlien  wrong, 
than  Jason  when  right" 

We  walked  witfi  Dr.  AdaoM  into  the 
maaier 'a  garden,  and  into  the  common  roeo. 
Johhsoit  (aAer  a  reverie  of  meditation). 
«  AvI  here  I  uaed  to  play  at  dmnghta  with 
Phil.  Jones  and  Fradyar'.  Jonea  knred 
beef)  and  did  not  get  very  Ibrwaid  in  the 
clmreh»  FludjFcr  turned  out  a  scoundrel  4, 
a  whig,  and  said  he  waa  ashamed  of  having 
been  bred  at  Oxford.  He  had  a  living  at 
Putney;  and  got  under  tlie  eye  of  aome  re- 
tainers to  the  court  at  that  time,  and  ao  be- 
came a  violent  whig;  bnt  he  had  been  a 
scoundrel  all  abng^  to  be  sure."  Boswu^l. 
"  Was  he  a  acoundrel,  air,  in  any  other  way 
than  that  of  being  a  political  scoundrel? 
Did  he  cheat  at  draugntsf  Joanson. 
<<  Sir,  we  never  played  for  money.'' 

He  then  carried  me  to  visit  Dr.  Bentham, 
Canon  of  Clirist-Church,  and  divinity  pro- 
fessor, with  whose  learned  and  Mvely  con- 
veraation  we  Were  much  pleaaed.  He  gave 
us  an  invitation  to  dinner,  which  Dr.  John^ 
Bon  told  roe  was  a  high  honour.  **  Sir,  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  dine  wiUi  the  canons  of 
Chnst-Chnrch."  We  could  not  accept  1^ 
invitation,  aa  we  were  engaged  to  dme  at 
Univeiaity  College*  We  nad  an  excellent 
dinner  there,  with  the  masters  and  iellowe, 
it  being  St  Cuthbert^a  day,  which  ia  kept 
by  them  aa  a  festival,  aa  he  waa  a  saint  of 


1  [See  f  Of ^  mi  80th  March,  1788,  hh  di». 
tmetion  between  talk  aad  conveBBtion. — Ed,} 

'  [A  learned  Cypriot,  who,  when  the  Turks 
took  Cypnis  in  1670,  retired  into  Italy,  where  ho 
pnblimed  eereral  Italian  wad  Latin  worica;  among 
the  latter  ynm  a  "  Commeutair  on  Horace*i  Ait 
ofPoeliT."— Ed.] 

*  IFhui^er  waa  the  inamediftte  oontempoiaiy 
ef  Johaaon,  bariag  enlated  (icholar)  whfaki  a 
month  efJehaMn'a«iittaine,/el/o«0  belhie  tht 
end  efthevear;  HA.  April,  1786.  Phil.  Jom* 
maathava  bean aboat  a  year  thair  ssnbff,  hafisA 
bacoma  IL  A.  Match,  1784.-.4UU..1 

«  [8asjpefl  87th  Jfaich,  177e»  n.^^.] 
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Dmlittli)  with  whkk  this  ooDcge  is  much 
connected* 

We  drank  tea  with  Dr.  HornC)  late  Pre- 
sident of  Magdalen  College  and  Bishop  of 
Norwich^  of  wliose  abilities  in  different  res- 
pects the  publick  has  had  eminent  proofs^  and 
the  esteem  snnexed  to  whose  character  was 
increased  by  knowing  him  personally.  He 
had  talked  of  publishing  an  edition  of  Wal- 
ton's Livesy  but  had  hud  aside  that  design, 
upon  Dr.  Johnson's  telling  him,  from  mis- 
take, that  Lord  Hailes  intended  to  do  IL  I 
had  wished  tp  negotiate  between  Lord 
Hailes  and  hlmy.  that  one  or  other  should 
perform  so  food  a  work.  Johnsov.  "  In 
order  to  do  it  well,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
collect  all  the  editions  of  Walton's  Lives. 
Bv  way  of  adapting  the  book  to  the  taste 
of  the  present  age,  tney  have,  in  a  late  edi- 
tion, left  out  a  vision  which  he  relates  Dr. 
Donne  had,  but  it  should  be  restored  i;  and 
there  should  be  a  critical  catalogue  given  of 
the  works  of  the  different  persons  whose  lives 
were  written  by  Walton,  and  therefore  their 
Works  must  be  carefuHv  read  bv  the  editor." 

We  then  went  to  Trinity  Colleffe,  where 
he  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Thomas  VTarton, 
with  whom  we  passed  apart  of  the  evening. 
We  talked  of  biographv.  Johhsoh.  <<  It 
i»  rarely  well  ezeeuted.  They  only  who 
live  with  a  man  can  write  his  life  with  any 
genuine  exactness  and  discrimination:  and 
few  people  who  have  lived  with  a  man  know 
what  to  remark  about  him.  The  chaplain  of 
&  late  bishop  %  whom  I  was  to  assist  in  writ- 
ing some  memoirs  of  his  lordship,  coidd  tell 
toe  scarcely  any  thing  '." 

I  said,  Mr.  Kobert  Dodsley's  hfe  should 
be  written,  as  he  had  been  so  much  con- 
nected with  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  by  his 
literary  merit  had  raised  himself  from  the 
station  of  a  footman.  Mr.  Warton  said,  he 
had  published  a  little  volume  under  the  title 
of  "T'hel^use  in  Livery."    JoRnsoN.   «'I 

*  'Hie  vision  which  Johmon  speaks  of  was  not 
in  the  original  publication  of  Walton's  **  Life  of 
Dr.  Donne,  in  1640."  It  ia  not  found  in  the 
three  earliest  editions;  out  was  fint  introduced  in- 
to the  fourtii,  in  1765.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  modem  republication  is  alluded  to 
IB  which  it  was  omitted.  It  has  Tery  properiy 
Ibeen  restored  by  Dr.  Zouoh. — Jambs  Boswxll. 

'  [The  bishop  was  Zaohary  Pearce,  and  the 
«lia]^,  Mr.  Daiby.    See  p&$i,  tub  May,  1777. 

'  It  has  ben  mentioMd  to  me  by  an  accurate 
English  firiend,  that  Dr.  JohMon  oouhiiiBVsr  have 
«nd  the  phcase  almost  nothmg^  as  not  being 
Ea^fUk;  and  therefore  I  have  put  another  in  its 
|ikM.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  quite  oofr- 
▼iaced  it  is  not  good  Eoglvh.  For  the  best  wii- 
ten  use  this  phrase,  '*  iittU  or  no/Atn^,*'  L  % 
alsust  so  little  as  to  be  nothing.— -Boswxll. 
[Bfr.  BosweD's  fiiend  seems  to  have  been  hyper- 
critkaL— -Ed.] 


doubt  whether  l^fAimft  bi9tlMr  wovld 

thank  a  man  who  should  write  his  life;  yet 
Dodslev  himself  was  not  unwilling  that  nis 
original  low  condition  should  be  recoUected* 
AVhen  Lord  Lyttleton's '  Pialoffues  of  the 
Dead '  came  out,  one  of  which  is  between 
Apicius,  an  ancient  epicure,  and  Dartineuf  ^, 
a  modern  epicure,  Dodsley  said  to  me,  *  I 
knew  Dartineuf  well,  for  I  was  once  his  foot- 
man.' " 

Biography  led  us  to  speak  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell,  who  had  written  a  considerable 
part  of  the  ^^  Bio^aiphia  Brttanniea,''^ 
Johnson,  though  he  valued  him  highly,  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  not  so  much  in 
his  great  work,  "  A  Political  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,"  as  the  world  had  oeen 
taught  to  expect  ^:  and  had  said  to  me  that 
he  believed  Campoell's  disappointment  on 
account  of  the  bad  success  of  that  work  had 
killed  him.  He  this  evening  observed  of 
it, "  That  work  was  his  death. "  Mr.  War- 
ton,  not  adverting  to  his  meaning,  answer- 
ed, '^  I  believe  so,  from  the  great  attention 
he  bestowed  on  iV^  JoHiraoir.  ''Nay, 
sir,  he  died  of  want  of  attention,  if  he  died 
at  all  by  that  book" 

We  talked  of  a  work  6  much  in  vo^e  at 
that  time,  written  in  a  very  mellmuous 
style,  but  which,  under  pretext  of  another 
subject,  contained  much  artful  infidelity.  I 
said  it  was  not  fair  to  attack  us  unexpected- 
ly; he  should  have  warned  us  of  our  danger, 
before  we  entered  his  garden  of  flowery  elo- 
quence, by  advertising,  "  Spring-guns  and 
men-traps  set  here."  The  authour  had 
been  an  Oxonian,  and  was  remembered 
there  for  having  "  turned  Papist"  I  ob- 
served, that  as  he  had  changed  several 
times^-fiom  the  church  of  E^^and  to  the 
church  of  Rome — from  the  church  of  £ome 
to  infidelity, — I  did  not  despair  of  tvet  see- 
ing him  a  methodist  preacher.  Johksoit 
(laughing).  "  It  is  said  that  his  range  has 
been  more  extensive,  and  that  he  has  once 
been  [a]  Mahometan.  However,  now  that 
he  has  published  his  infidelity,  he  will  prob- 


*  [This  gentleman,  whose  proper  name  was 
Charles  DarHquenave  (pronounced  and  com- 
monly written  Darteneuf)i  »  now  only  recollect- 
ed as  a  celebiated  epicure  ;  but  he  was  a  roan  of 
wit,  pleasure,  and  political  importance  at  the  be- 
imming  of  the  last  century— the  associate  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and  Steele— a  contributor 
to  the  Tatler,  and  a  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  club, 
of  which  ooUection  his  portrut  is  one  of  the  best 
He  was  Pkivmaster  of  the  Board  of  Works,  and 
Surveyor  of  the  roval  gardens  ;  and  died  in  1787. 
It  was  suspected  that  be  war  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  the  Second,  by  a  fbreisii  lady.— Ed.] 

*  Yet  surely  it  is  a  very  vaeM  work,  and  of 
woDderfn]  research  snd  labour  for  one  man  to 
have  executed. — ^Boswxll. 

*  [Gibbon's  PecUne  and  Fall  of  the  Romn 
Enq»ira.-^Ep.] 
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^Wy  persist  in  it  i.«  Boswell.  «» I  am 
hot  quite  sure  of  that,  sir." 

I  mentioned  Sir  Richard  Steele  having 
published  his  "  Christian  Hero,"  with  the 
Bvowed  purpose  of  obliging  himself  to  lead 
B  religious  bfe;  yet  that  his  conduct  was  by 
no  means  strictly  suitable."  Johnsok. 
"**  Steele,  I  believe,  practised  the  lighter 
vices." 

Mr.  Warton,  being  engaged,  could  not 
•sup  with  us  at  our  inn  ;  we  had  therefore 
another  evening  by  ourselves.  I  asked 
Johnson  whether  a  man's  being  forward  to 
make  himself  known  to  eminent  people », 
and  seeing  as  much  of  life,  and  getting  as 
much  information  as  he  could  in  every  way, 
was  not  yet  lessening  himself  by  his  forward- 
Bess.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  a  man  always 
makes  himself  greater  as  he  increases  his 
knowledge." 

I  censured  some  ludicrous  fantastick  dia- 
logues between  two  coach-horses,  and  oth- 
er such  stuff,  which  Baretti  had  lately  pub- 
lished. He  joined  with  me,  and  said,  "  No- 
thing odd  wfll  do  long.  *  Tristram  Shan- 
dy '  did  not  last."  I  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  lady  who  had  been 
much  talked  of,  and  universally  celebrated 
for  extraordinary  address  and  insinuation  3. 
Johnson.  "Never  believe  extraordinary 
characters  which  you  hear  of  people.  De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  they  are  exaggerated. 
\ou  do  not  see  one  man  shoot  a  great  deal 
higher  than  another."  I  mentioned  Mr. 
Burke.  Johnson.  "  Yes,  Burke  is  an  ex- 
traordinary man.    His  stream  of  mind  is 


'  [This  Barcaan  probably  alludes  to  the  tender- 
nets  with  which  Gibbon's  malevoleDce  to  Christi- 
anity afterwaids  induced  him  to  treat  Mahometan- 
ism  in  his  history  ;  and  we  have  seen  tliat  John- 
son grav«ly  warned  Miss  Knight  that  one  who 
conM  be  converted  to  popery  might  by  an  euy 
progress  become  even  a  Mahmmtan.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  he  probably  bad  in  his  mmd  on 
this  occasion. — Ed.] 

'  [This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bosweli's  predominant 
passions — a  fortunate  one  for  those  whom  this 
work  amuaiffl,  for  to  it  we  owe  bis  having  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  Johnson  ;  as  he  had,  about 
the  same  time,  oftlained  that  of  Wilkes  :  he  was, 
particularly  in  early  life,  fond  of  running  after 
notorieties  of  all  sorts.  See  his  father's  opinion 
of  this  propensity,  antCy  vol.  i.  p.  458.— Ed.] 

3  [Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  a  woman  who  liv- 
ed with  one  of  the  brothers  Perreau,  who  were 
about  tliis  time  executed  (17th  Jan.  1776)  for  a 
forgery:  her  fame  **  for  extraordinary  addres  and 
insinuation"  was  probably  very  unfounded;  it 
arose  fronj  this:  she  betrayed  her  accomplices; 
and  they,  m  return,  charged  her  with  being  the 
je&l  authour  of  the  foi^ery,  and  alleged  that  they 
were  dupes  and  instruments  in  her  hands,  and 
to  support  this  allegation,  they  and  their  friends, 
who  were  numerous  and  respectable,  exaggerated 
to  the  highest  degree  Mn.  Rudd's  supposed  pow- 
en  of  address  and  fascination. — ^Ed.] 


perpetual.*'  It  is  very  plea^g*  to  me''  to 
record,  .that  Johnaou's.  high  estimation  of 
the  talents  of  this  g«nt!eman  was  unifbim 
from  their  early  acquaintance.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  informs  me,  that  when  Mr.  Burice 
was  first  elected  a  member  of  parliament, 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins  expressea  a  wonder 
at  his  attaining  a  seat,  Johnson  said,  **  Now 
we  who  know  Mr.  Burke,  know  that  he 
will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  country." 
And  once,  when  Johnson  was  ill,  and  un- 
able to  exert  himself  as  much  as  usual  with- 
out fatigue,  Mr.  Burke  having  been  men- 
tioned, he  said,  "  That  fellow  calls  forth  aii 
my  powers.  Were  I  to  see  Burke  now  it 
would  kill  me."  So  much  was  he  accus- 
tomed to  consider  conversation  as  a  contest, 
and  such  was  his  notion  of  Burke  as  an  op 
iwnent. 

Next -morning,  Thursday,  21st  March, 
we  set  out  in  a  post-chaise  to  purstie  our 
ramble.  It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  we 
rode  through  Blenheim  park.  When  I 
looked  at  the  magnificent  bridge  built  by 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  over  a  smaA 
rivulet,  and  recollected  the  epigram  made^ 
upon  it — 

*'  The  lofty  ardi  \u»  high  ambitioa  shows. 
The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows;  " 

and  saw  that  now,  by  the  genius  of  Brown, 
a  magnificent  body  of  water  was  collected, 
I  said,  "  They  hsyedroioned  the  epigram." 
I  observed  to  him,  while  in  the  midst  of  the 
noble  scene  aroimd  us,  "  You  and  I,  sir, 
have,  I  think,  seen  together  the  extremes 
of  what  can  be  seen  in  Britain — the  wild 
rough  island  of  Mull,  and  Blenheim  park." 
We  dined  at  an  excellent  inn  at  Cliapel- 
house,  where  he  expatiated  on  the  felicitj 
of  England  in  its  taverns  and  inns,  and  tn- 
umphed  over  the  French  for  not  having,  in 
any  perfection,  the  tavern  life.  "  There  is 
no  private  house  (said  he),  in  which  people 
can  enjoy  themselves  so  well,  as  at  a  capi- 
tal tavern.  Let  there  be  ever  so  great 
plenty  of  good  things,  ever  so  much  gran- 
deur, ever  so  much  elegance,  ever  so  much 
desire  that  every  body  should  be  easyj  in 
the  nature  of  tilings  it  cannot  be:  there 
must  always  be  some  degree  of  care  and 
anxiety.  The  master  of  the  house  is  anx- 
ious to  entertain  his  guests;  the  guests  are 
anxious  to  be  agreeable  to  him;  and  no 
man,  but  a  very  impudent  dog  indeed,  can 
as  freely  command  what  is  in  another  man's 
house,  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Whereas,  at 
a  tavern,  there  is  a  general  freedom  ftom 
anxiety.  You  are  sure  you  are  welcome: 
and  the  more  noise  you  make,  the  more 
trouble  you  give,  the  more  good  things  you 
call  for,  the  welcomer  you  are.  No  ser- 
vants will  attend  you  with  the  alacrity  which 


[By  Doctor  Eraos.— Ed.] 
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waitera  do,  who  are  incited  by  the  prospect 
of  an  iminediate  reward  in  proportion  as 
the^  please.  No,  sir;  there  is  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  contrived  by  man,  by 
which  so  much  happiness  is  produced  as  by 
a  jyjood  tavern  or  inn  h"  He  then  repeated, 
with  great  emotion,  Shenstone's  lines: 

**  Whoe'er  haa  traveUM  life's  dull  round. 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  beeo, 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn  *.** 

My  illustrious  friend,  I  thought,  did  not 
sufficiently  admire  Shenstone.  I'hat  ing^ 
nious  and  elegant  gentleman's  opinion  of 
Johnson  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Greaves,  dated  Feb.  9,  1760.  "I  have 
lately  been  reading  one  or  two  volumes  of 
the  Rambler;  who,  excepting  against  some 
few  hardnesses  s  in  his  manner,  and  the 
want  of  more  examples  to  enliven,  is  one 
of  the  most  nervous,  most  perspicuous, 
most  concise,  most  harmonious  prose  wri- 
ters J  know.  A  learned  diction  improves 
by  time.** 

In  the  aflernoon,  as  we  were  driven  rap- 
idly along  in  the  post-chaise,  he  said  to  me, 
'^Life  has  not  many  things'better  than  this  ^" 
[He  loved  indeed  the  very  act  of 
JJ*J5o;  travelling,  and  I  cannot  tell  how  far 
one  might  have  taken  him  in  a  car- 
riage before  he  would  have  wished  for  re- 
fVe&ment  He  was  therefore  in  some 
respects  an  admirable  companion  on  the 
road,  as* he  piqued  himself  upon  feeling  no 
inconvenience,  and  on  despising  no  accom- 


1  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  preserved  very  few 
memorabilia  of  Johnson.  There  is,  however, 
to  be  found  in  his  bulky  tome,  a  very  excellent 
one  upon  this  subject.  *<  In  contradiction  to  those 
'  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer  dome»- 
tick  enjoyments  to  those  which  a  tavern  affords,  I 
have  heard  him  assert,  that  a  tavern  chair  vfos 
the  throne  of  human  feHtity,  <  As  soon  (said 
he)  as  I  enter  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experienee 
an  oblivion  of  care,  and  a  freedom  from  solicitode: 
when  I  am  seated,  I  find  the  master  coorteoot, 
and  the  servants  obeeqaions  to  my  call;  amious 
to  know  and  ready  to  SQpply  my  wants:  wine 
there  exhilarates  my  sphtts,  and  prompts  me  to 
free  conveisation  and  an  interchange  of  disooune 
with  those  whom  I  most  love:  I  dogmatist  and 
am  contmdictad,  and  in  this  conflict  of  oj^inion 
and  sentiments  I  find  delight'  " — Doswell. 

*  We  happened  to  lie  2iis  night  at  the  inn  at 
Henley,  where  Shenstooe  wrote  these  1itter,'which 
I  give  as  they  are  found  in  the  corrected  edition 
of  his  works,  published  after  his  death.  In  Dods- 
ley's  collection  the  stanza  ran  thus  : 

"  Whoe'er  hn  troTellM  life^  doll  round, 
Whatever  hi«  varioua  tour  km  been, 
If  ay  slg^  to  UUak  how  oft  he  found 
Hi$  warmest  welcome  at  an  imb"— Boswbll. 

*  ["  He  too  often  makes  use  of  the  abitract 
tot  the  concrete," — SHSirsToirK.] 

«  [See  pM<,  29th  Uarcfa.—ED.] 


modations.  On  the  other  hand,  hOT^ever, 
he  expected  no  one  else  to  feel  any,  and 
felt  exceedingly  iniamed  with  anger  if  any 
one  complaii^  of  the  rain,  the  sun,  or  the 
dusL  "  How,'*  said  he,  "  do  other  people 
bear  them  .^'^  As  for  general  uneasiness,  or 
complaints  of  lon^  confinement  in  a  carriage, 
he  considered  all  lamentations  on  their  ac- 
count as  proofs  of  an  empty  head,  and  a 
tongue  desirous  to  talk  without  materials 
of  conversation.  "A  mill  that  goes  with* 
out  grist,"  said  he,  "  is  as  good  a  compan- 
ion as  such  creatures."] 

We  stopped  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
drank  tea  and  coffee;  and  it  pleased  me  to 
be  with  him  upon  the  classick  ground  of 
Shakspeare's  native  place. 

He  spoke  slightingly  of  "  Dyer^s  Fleece." 
"  The  subject,  sir,  cannot  be  made  poetical. 
How  can  a  man  write  poetically  of  serges 
and  druggets.^  Yet  you  will  hear  many 
people  talk  to  you  gravely  of  that  exeeUefU 
poem,  *  The  Fleece.' "  Having  talked  of 
Grainger's  "Sugar-cane,"  I  mentioned  to 
him  Mr.  Langton's  having  tokl  me,  that 
this  poem,  when  read  in  manuscript  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  had  made  all  the  assem- 
bled wits  burst  into  a  laugh,  when,  after 
much  blank  verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a 
new  paragraph  thus: 

«*  Now,  Mnae,  let 's  sing  of  ra/s." 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that 
one  of  the  company,-  who  slyly  overlooked 
the  reader,  perceived  that  the  word  had 
been  originaUy  mte^,  and  had  been  altered 
to  raUy  as  more  dignified  s. 


^  [Such  is  this  little  laoghable  incident,  which 
has  been  often  related.  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of 
Dromore,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
Grainger,  and  has  a  paiticnlaT  regard  for  his 
memory,  has  commnnicated  to  me  the  following 
explanation. 

**  The  passage  in  question  was  originally  not 
liable  to  such  a  perversion:  for  the  authour  having 
occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work  to  mention  the 
havock  Dxide  by  rats  and  mice,  had  introduced 
the  subject  in  a  kind  of  mock-heroick,  and  a  par- 
ody of  Homer*8  Battle  of  tlie  Frogs  and  Mice, 
invoking  the  muse  of  the  old  Grecian  bard  in  an 
elegant  and  well-toroed  manner.  In  that  state  I 
bad  seen  it ;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and 
other  friends,  he  bad  been  persuaded,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  judgment,  to  alter  it,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  unlucky  enect  above  mentioned." 

The  above  was  written  by  the  bishop  when  he 
had  not  the  poem  itself  to  recur  to;  and  though 
the  account  slven  was  true  of  it  at  one  period,  yet, 
as  Dr.  Grauiger  afterwards  altered  the  passage 
in  question,  the  remarks  in  the  text  do  not  now 
apply  to  the  printed  poem. 

The  biahop  gives  this  character  of  Dr.  GTain|;er: 
"  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  genius  and  leammg^ 
but  had  many  excellent  virtues;  being  one  of 
the  moat  generoos,  ftiendly,  and  benevolent  man 
I  ever  knew." 


^40 
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I^hid  passafire  does  not  appeair  in  th« 
printed  work,  Dr.  Graingep,  or  some  of  his 
mends,  it  should  seem,  having  become  sen- 
sible that  introducing  even  rati,  in  a  mve 
poem,  mignt  be  liable  to  banter.  He,  how- 
ever, could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish 
the  idea;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  manner,  periphrastically  exhibited 
in  his  poem  as  it  now  stands: 

«  Nor  with  leSB  waste  the  whiskered  t 
A  covutlMi  ohm  despoil' the  lowland  cane." 

Johnson  said,  that  Dr.  Grainger  was  an 
agreeable  man;  a  man  who  womd  do  any 
good  that  was  in  his  power.  His  transla- 
tion of  Tibullus,  he  thought,  was  very  well 
done:  but "  The  Sugar-cane,  a  Poem,"  did 
not  please  him  * ;  for,  he  exclaimed, "  What 
could  he  make  of  a  sugar-cane?  One 
might  as  weV  write  the  *  Parsley-bed,  a 
Poem; '  or  *  The  Cabbage-garden,  a  Poem.»  '* 
BoswsLL.  "  You  must  then  pickle  your 
cabbage  with  the  $al  atticum.^*  Johnsov. 
"  You  know  there  is  already  *  The  Hop- 
garden, a  Poem : '  and  I  think,  one  could 
sa^  a  great  deal  about  cabbage.  The  poem 
mi^htoegin  with  the  advantages  of  civilized 
society  over  a  rude  state,  exemplified  by 
the  Scotch,  who  had  no  cabbages  till  Oliver 
Cromwell's  soldiers  introduce  them;  and 
one  might  thus  show  how  arts  are  propagated 
by  conquest,  as  thev  were  by  tne  Roman 
arms."  He  seemed  to  be  much  diverted 
with  the  fertility  of  his  own  fancy. 

I  told  him,  that  I  heard  Dr.  Percy  was 
writing  the  history  of  the  wolf  in  Great  Bri- 
tian.  Johnson.  "  The  wolf,  sir :  why  the 
wolf  ?  Why  does  he  not  write  or  the  bear, 
which  we  had  formerly?  Nay,  it  is  said 
that  we  had  the  beaver.  Or  why  does  he 
not  write  of  the  gray  rat,  the  Hanover  rat, 
88  it  is  called  bemuse  it  is  said  to  have  come 


>  Dr.  Johnflon  aaid  to  me,  <*  Percy,  air,  was  an- 
cry  with  me  for  laoghiog  at  the  Sogar-cane;  for 
he  had  a  mind  to  miake  a  great  thine  of  Grainger's 
rats.*' — BotwzLL.  [Min  Reynolds  tlras  gives 
this  anecdote:  **  Johnson's  reply  to  Dr.  Grainger, 
who  was  reading  his  MS.  poem  of  the  Svgar-cane 
to  him,  will  probably  be  thought  more  excusable 
than  [a  rudeness  to  Dr.  Percy  (see  pott,  sub 
1780,  n.)]  When  he  came  to  the  line  <Say« 
shall  /  sing  of  rats ."  *  No  ! '  cried  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  great  vehemency.  TTus  he  related  to  tne 
himself;  lauching  heartily  at  the  conceit  of  Dr. 
Grainger's  reuactory  mnse.  Where  it  happened 
I  do  not  know;  but  I  am  certain,  very  certain, 
that  it  was  not,  as  Bfr.  Boswell  assertB,  at  Sir 
Joshua's;  for  they  [Sir  Joshua  and  Dr.  G.]  were 
not,  I  believe,  penonally  known  to  each  other." 
— ReeollecUone,  The  Editor  prefers  Mr.  Lang- 
ton's  authority  to  that  of  the  lady,  who  is  cleany 
in  eiTor,  when  she  represents  Boswell  as  sayinc, 
that  Grainger  read  his  poem  at  Sir  Joshua's.  He 
only  says,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Langtoi,  thai 
U  was  read  there;  probably. by  Dr.  Pensy.— Eft.l 


into  ihifl  ootintry  dbont  tiia  time  that  Qmf 
family  of  Hanover  esme?  I  dhoald  like  to 
see  'The  HUtory  of  the  Qtw§  Rat^  ly 
ThomM  fereyy  D.  D.^  ^mbrimm  trdim^ 
ry  tohit  mafeetff  **  (langhing  immodeiaie* 
ly).  BoswBt^L.'  <M  am  afraid  a  cowt 
chaplain  conld  not  decenth^  write  of  the 
gray  rat."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  need  not 
inve  it  the  name  of  the  Hanover  rat." 
Thus  could  he  indulge  a  luxuriant  sportive 
imagination,  when  talking  of  a  friend  whom 
he  loved  and  esteemed  K 

He  mentioned  to  roe  the  singular  history 
of  an  ingenious  acquaintance.  *'  He  had 
practised  physick  in  various  situations  with 
no  great  emolument  A  West  India  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  delighted  br  his  oonvena 
tiou,  gave  him  a  bond  for  a  handsome  an* 
nuity  during  his  life,  on  the  condition  of  lua 
accompanying  him  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
living  with  him  there  for  two  years.  He 
accordingly  embarked  with  the  gentleman; 
but  upon  the  voyage  feU  in  bve  with  a 
young  woman  who  nai^>ened  to  be  one  of 
the  passengers,  and  married  the  weneiu 
From  the  imprudence  of  his  diepoiition  he 
quarrelled  with  the  gentleman,  and  deelared 
he  would  have  no  connexion  with  him.  So 
he  forfeited  the  annuity.  He  settled  as  a 
physician  in  one  of  the  Leewaid  Islands. 
A  man  was  sent  out  to  him  merely  to  com- 
pound his  medicines.  This  fellow  set  up 
as  a  rival  to  him  in  his  practice  of  physick, 
and  i^ot  so  much  the  better  of  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that  he 
carried  away  all  the  business,  npon  which 
he  returned  to  England,  and  aoon  after  died. 

On  Friday,  33d  March,  having  set  out 
earlly  from  Henley^  where  we  had  lain  the 
preceding  night,  we  arrived  at  Birmingham 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  aAer  breakfast  went 
to  call  on  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Hector. 
A  very  stupid  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
told  us  that  *<  her  master  was  gone  outj  he 
was  gone  to  the  country;  she  could  not  tell 
when  he  would  retmn."  In  short,  she  gave 
us  a  miserable  recepuon;  and  Johnson  ob- 
served, **  She  would  have  behaved  no  bet-  - 
ter  to  people  who  wanted  him  in  the  way 
of  his  profession.''  He  said  to  her,  <<  Mv 
name  is  Johnson;  tell  him  I  called.  IVlTl 
you  remember  the  name?  ^'  She  answered 
with  rustick  simplicity,  in  the  Warwiek- 
shire  pronunciation,  **  I  don't  understand 
you,  sir."  "Blockhead  (said  he),  I'll 
write."  I  never  heard  the  word  blockhead 
applied  to  a  woman  before,  though  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should  not,  when  there  a  evi- 
dent  occasion  for  it  3.    He,  however,  made 


'  This  was  not  the  fiist  nor  the  last  time  of  hin 
indulging  hk  sportiye  imacmation  at  Percy's  es- 
peoae;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  roach 
leliaBoe  ean  be  placed  on  BosireU*s  good-oatored 
asmtion,  that  he  loved  and  eateened  him.— £o.] 

'  My  worthy  fiisod  Ml  taigtw^  ta  wham  I 
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another  attempt  to  make  her  underatand 

him,  and  roarea  loud  in  her  ear,  "  JoAtwon," 
and  then  she  catched  the  sound. 

We  next  called  on  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of  the 
people  called  quakers.  He  too  was  not  at 
home,  hut  Mrs.  Lloyd  was,  and  received  us 
courteously,  and  asked  us  to  d'* nner.  John- 
son said  to  me,  "  After  the  uncertainty  of 
all  human  tilings  at  Hector's,  this  invitation 
came  very  well."  We  walked  about  the 
town,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  it  increas- 
ing. 

I  talked  of  legitimation  hy  suhsequent 
marriage,  which  obtained  in  the  Roman 
law,  and  still  obtains  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. Johnson.  "  I  think  it  a  had  thing  i, 
because  the  chastity  of  women  bein?  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  all  property  depends 
upon  it,  they  who  forfeit  it  should  not  have 
any  possibility  of  being  restored  to  good 
character;  nor  should  the  children,  hy  an 
illicit  connexion,  attain  the  full  right  of  law- 
ful children,  by  the  posteriour  consent  of 
the  offending  parties."  His  opinion  upon 
this  subject  deserves  consideration.  Upon 
his  principle  there  may,  at  times,  be  a  hard- 
ship, and  seemingly  a  strange  one,  upon  in- 
dividuals; but  the  general  good  of  society 
is  better  secured.  And,  after  all,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable in  an  individual  to  repine  that  he 
has  not  the  advantage  of  a  state  which  is 
made  different  from  his  own,  by  the  social 
institution  under  which  he  is  born.  A  wo- 
man does  not  complain  that  her  brother  who 
13  younger  than  her  gets  their  common  fa- 
ther's estate.  Why  then  should  a  natural 
son  complain  that  a  younger  brother,  by 
the  same  parents  lawfully  begotten,  gets  it? 
The  operation  of  law  is  similar  in  both  cases. 
Besides,  an  illegitimate  son,  who  has  a 
younger  legitimate  brother  by  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother,  has  no  stronger  claim  to 


am  vnder  nmiuiierablA  obligationB  in  the  coone  of 
my  Jobofonian  Hirtoiy,  hat  iimughed  me  with  a 
droll  illiutration  of  this  qnostioa.  An  honest  car- 
pooter,  after  giving  lome  anecdote,  in  his  presence, 
of  the  ill  treatment  which  he  had  received  from  a 
clefgjman's  wile,  who  was  a  noted  termagant, 
and  whom  he  acenaed  of  unjust  dealing  in  some 
trannction  with  him,  added,  '<  I  took  care  to  let 
her  know  what  I  thought  of  her."  And  being 
aiked,  "  What  didyonsay  ?  "  answered,  "Itold 
her  she  waa  a  teotffMfrc/."-^Bo8wsLi.. 

^  [li  it  not  mpriaing  and  dilgnceliil  that  m  a 
dvilned  empire  like  ours,  so  importuit  a  princi- 
ple as  the  state  of  mairiage,  whick  is  the  foanda^ 
tion  of  oar  whole  oivil  eoasiitiition,  abovkl  be  to 
thb  boor  vagoe,  obscure,  and  eontiadielocy  ?— 
One  law  for  EngLuid,  a  differant  one,  or  rather 
none  at  all,  for  Ireland^-and  for  Scotland  the 
BBOwtroas  doctrine  7iMiitk>ned  in  the  text  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Peel,  who  baa  done  so  much 
towards  lationaliring  our  law  on  other  anbjects, 
will  see  the  necesnty  of  doinc  aomething 
on  this  most  important  oae.--E]>.] 
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the  faUier's  e^tate^  than  if  that  legitimate 
brother  had  only  the  same  father,  from 
whom  alone  the  estate  descends. 

Mr.  Lloyd  joined  ua  in  the  street;  and  in 
a  little  while  we  met  friend  Hector  ^  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  called  him.  It  gave  me  pleasure  to  ob-^ 
serve  the  joy  which  Johnson  and  he  expresa' 
ed  on  seeing  each  other  again.  Mr.  Lloyd 
and  I  left  them  together,  while  he  obliging' 
ly  showed  me  some  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  very  curious  assemblage  of  artificers. 
We  all  met  at  dinner  at  Mr.  Lloyd's,  wheie 
we  were  entertained  with  great  hoe|)itality 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  had  been  married  thr 
same  year  with  their  majesties,  and,  like 
them,  had  been  blessed  with  a  numerous 
family  of  fine  children,  their  numbers  being 
exactly  the  same.  Johnson  said,  "  Mar- 
riaffe  is  the  best  state  for  a  man  in  genera], 
and  every  man  is  a  worse  man,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state.*' 

I  have  always  loved  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  the  spiritual-mindedness,  of 
the  quakers;  and  talking  with  Mr.  Llovd,  I 
observed,  that  the  essential  part  of  rehgion 
was  piety,  a  devout  intercourse  with  the 
Divinitv;  and  that  many  a  man  was  a  qua 
ker  without  knowing  it 

As  Dr.  Johnson  had  said  to  me  in  the 
morning,  while  we  walked  together,  that  he- 
liked  individuals  among  the  quakers,  but 
not  the  sect;  when  we  were  at  Mr,  Lloyd's, 
I  kept  clear  of  introducing  any  questions 
concerning  the  peculiarities  or  their  faith. 
But  I  having  asxed  to  look  at  BaskervilleV 
edition  of  "  Barclay's  Apology,"  Johnson- 
laid  hold  of  it;  and  the  chapter  on  baptism 
happening  to  open,  Johnson  remarked, 
'*  lie  says  there  is  neither  precept  nor  prac 
tice  for  baptism  in  the  scriptures:  that  la 
false."  Here  he  was  the  aggressor,  by  m> 
means  in  a  gentle  manner;  and,  tiie  good 
quakers  had  the  advantage  of  him:  for  he 
had  read  negligently,  and  had  not  ooserved 
that  Barclay  speaks  of  tn/aiU. baptism j 
which  they  calmly  made  him  perceive.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  however,  was  in  a  f^reat  mistake; 
for  when  insisting  that  the  nte  of  baptism 
by  water  was  to  cease,  when  the  spiritual 
administration  of  Christ  began,  he  main- 
tained that  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  My  haip' 
ti$m  shall  decrease,  but  his  shall  increase." 
Whereas  the  words  are,  '*  He  must  increase, 
but  I  must  decrease  i." 

One  of  them  having  objected  to  the  «  ob- 
servance of  days,  and  months,  and  years," 
Johnson  answer^,  <*  The  church  does  not 
superstitiousl^  observe  days,  merely  asda^s, 
but  as  memorials  of  important  facts.  Christ- 
mas might  be  kept  as  well  upon  one  day  of 
the  year  as  another;  but  there  should  be  a 
stated  day  for  commemorating  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  because  there  is  danger  that 

*  John,  iil'SO.— Boswxu., 
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wfiat  may  he  done  on  toy  day  wilt  be  neg- 
lected." 

He  said  to  me  at  another  time,  "  Sir,  the 
holidays  ohacrved  by  our  church  are  of 
ffreat  use  in  religion."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this,  in  a  limited  sense,  f  mean  if 
the  number  of  such  consecrated  portions  of 
time  be  not  too  extensive.  The  excellent 
Mr.  Nelson's  "  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  which 
has,  I  understand,  the  greatest  sale  of  any 
book  ever  printed  in  England,  except  tlie 
Bible,  is  a  most  valuable  help  to  devotion: 
and  in  addition  to  it  I  would  recommend 
two  sermons  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr. 
Pott,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's,  equally 
distinguished  for  piety  and  elegance.  I 
am  sorry  to  have  it  to  say,  that  Scotland  is 
the  only  Christian  country,  catholic  or  prot- 
cstant,  where  the  great  events  of  our  reli- 
gion are  not  solemnly  commemorated  by  its 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  on  days  set 
apart  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Hector  was  so  good  as  to  accompa- 
ny me  to  see  the  great  works  of  Mr.  Boul- 
ton,  at  a  place  which  he  has  called  Soho, 
about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  which 
the  very  ingenious  proprietor  showed  me 
himself  to  the  best  advantage.  I  wished 
Johnson  had  been  with  us:  for  it  was  a 
scene  which  I  diould  have  been  glad  to  con- 
template hy  his  light.  The  vastness  and 
the  contrivance  of  some  of  the  machinery 
would  have  '<  matched  his  mighty  mind." 
I  shall  never  forget  Mr.  Boulton's  expres- 
sion to  me,  **  I  sell  here,  sir,  what  all  the 
world  desires  to  have — Power."  He  had 
about  seven  hundred  people  at  work.  I 
contemplated  him  as  an  iron  ehieftaini  and 
he  seemed  to  be  a  father  to  his  tribe.  One 
•  of  them  came  to  him,  com|)laining  grievous- 
ly of  his  landlord  for  having  distrained  his 
Soods.  <<Your  landlord  is  in  the  right, 
mith  (said  Boulton).  But  I  '11  tell  you 
what:  find  you  a  friend  who  will  lay  down 
onehalf  of  your  rent,  and  I'll  lay  down  the 
other  half;  and  you  shall  have  your  goods 
again." 

From  Mr.  Hector  I  now  learnt  many 
particulars  of  Dr.  Johnson's  early  life, 
which,  with  others  that  he  gave  me  at  dif- 
ferent times  since,  have  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  this  work. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  in  the  morning, 
<<You  will  see,  sir,  at  Mr.  Hector's,  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Careless,  a  cler^^yman^  widow. 
She  was  the  first  woman  with  whom  I  was 
in  lo^e.  It  dropped  out  of  my  head  imper- 
ceptibly; but  she  and  I  shall  always  have  a 
kindness  for  each  other."  He  laughed  at 
the  notion  that  a  man  can  never  be  really 
in  love  but  once,  and  considered  it  as  a 
mere  romandck  fancy. 

On  our  return  from  Mr.  Boulton's,  Mr. 
Hector  took  me  to  his  house,  where  we 
found  Johnson  Bitting  phuddly  at  tea,  with 


his  fini  loves  who,  though  now  advanced 
in  years,  was  a  genteel  woman,  very  agree- 
able and  well-bred. 

Johnson  lamented  to  Mr.  Hector  tbe 
state  of  one  of  their  schoolfellows,  Mc 
Charles  Congreve,  a  clergyman,  which  he 
thus  describe :  "  He  obtained,  I  believe, 
considerable  preferment  in  Ireland,  but  now 
lives  in  London,  quite  as  a  valetudinarian, 
afraid  to  go  into  any  house  but  his  own. 
He  takes  a  short  ainng  in  his  postpchaiae 
every  day.  He  has  an  Menv  woman, 
whom  he  calls  cousin,  who  fives  with 
him,  and  jogs  his  elbow,  when  his  glass 
has  stood  too  long  empty,  and  encoura^ 
him  in  drinking,  in  whicn  he  is  very  willing 
to  be  encouraged^  not  that  he  gets  drank, 
for  he  is  a  very  pious  man,  but  he  is  alwayi 
muddy.  He  confesses  to  one  bottle  of  port 
every  day,  and  he  probably  drinks  more.  He 
is  quite  unsocial;  his  conversation  is  quite 
monosyllabical:  and  when,  at  my  last  visit, 
I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  was?  that  sig- 
nal of  my  departure  had  so  pleasing  an 
effect  on  him,  that  he  sprung  up  to  loA  at 
his  watch,  Uke  a  greyhound  boundine  at  a 
hare."  When  •R)hnson  took  leave  of  Mr. 
Hector,  he  said,  "  Do  n't  crow  like  Con- 
greve; nor  let  me  grow  Uke  him,  when  yon 
are  near  me." 

When  he  again  talked  of  Mrs.  Careless 
to-night,  he  seemed  to  have  had  his  afleo- 
tion  revived;  for  he  said,  *<  If  I  had  married 
her,  it  might  have  been  as  happy  for  me. " 
Bos wELj[«.  "  Pray,  sir,  do  you  not  suppoae 
that  there  are  fifty  women  in  the  world, 
with  any  one  of  wnom  a  man  may  be  as  hap- 
py, as  with  any  one  woman  in  particular  r" 
JoHHsow.  *<  Ay,  sir,  fifty  thousand."  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  Then,  sir,  you  are  not  of  opinion 
with  some  who  imagine  that  certain  men 
and  certain  women  are  made  for  each  other; 
and  that  they  cannot  be  happy  if  they 
miss  their  counterparts."  JoRffsotr.  <*  To 
be  sure  not,  sir.  I  believe  marriages  would 
in  ffeneral  be  as  happy,  and  of^n  more  so, 
if  they  were  all  maae  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, upon  a  due  consideration  of  the  charac- 
ters and  circumstances^  without  the  parties 
having  any  choice  in  the  matter  ^" 

I  wished  to  have  staid  at  Birmingham  to- 
night, to  have  talked  more  with  Mr.  Hector; 
but  my  friend  was  impatient  to  reach  his 
native  city;  so  we  drove  on  that  stage  in 
the  dark,  and  were  bn^  pensive  and  suenL 
When  we  came  within  the  fbcua  of  tbe 
Liohfield  lames, "  Now,"  said  he, "  we  are 
getting  out  or  a  sute  of  death  ».»    We  pot 


'  [Yet  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  269.~Ed.] 
'  [Ab  extraordinaiy,  all  these  thingp  oonndered, 
ag  Mra.  Mac  Sweyne'B,  of  Col,  never  havii^ 
been  on  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  which  John- 
son called  beii^  behmd.  hand  wUh  lift  /  It  k 
amoaing,  and  toight  be  iastrecfivs  (if  prejodSee 
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lip  ^t  the  Three  Crowns,  not  ope  of  the 
great  inns,  but  a  go<Kl  old-fashioned  one, 
which  was  kept  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  waa 
the  very  next  house  to  that  in  which  John- 
son was  born  and  brought  up,  and  which 
was  sltH  his  own  property  i.  We  had  a 
comfortable  supper,  and  got  into  high  spir- 
its, I  felt  all  my  tor^sm  glow  in  this  old 
capital  of  Staffordshire.  I  could  have 
ottered  incense  renio  loeis  and  I  indulged 
in  libations  of  that  ale,  which  Boniface,  in 
**The  Beaux  Stratagem,"  recommends 
with  soch  an  eloquent  jollity. 

Next  morning  he  introduced  me  to  Mrs. 
Lucy  Porter,  his  step-daughter.  She  was 
now  «n  old  maid,  with  much  sunplicity  of 
manner.  She  had  never  been  in  London. 
Her  brother,  a  captain  in  the  navy,  had 
left  her  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand  pounds; 
about  a  third  of  which  she  had  laia  out  in 
building  a  stately  house,  and  making  a 
handsome  earden,  in  an  elevated  situation 
in  Lichfield.  Johnson,  when  here  by  him- 
self, used  to  live  at  her  house.  She  rever- 
enced him,  and  he  had  a  parental  tender- 
ness for  her. 

We  then  visited  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  who 
had  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  his 
brother  David,  announcing  our  coming  to 
Lichfield.  He  was  engas*^  to  dinner,  out 
asked  us  to  tea,  and  to  sfeep  at  his  house. 
Johnson,  however,  woukl  not  quit  his  old 
acquaintance  Wilkms  of  the  Three  Crowns. 
The  family  likeness  of  the  Garricks  was 
very  striking;  and  Johnson  thought  that 
David's  vivacity  was  not  so  peculiar  to 
himself  as  was  supposed.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
**  I  do  n't  know  but  if  Peter  had  cultivated 
all  the  arts  of  eaiety  as  much  as  David  has 
done,  he  might  have  been  as  brisk  and 
lively.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  vivacity  is 
inucn  an  art'^,  and  aej)ends  greatly  on  hab- 
it" I  believe  there  is  a  go<w  deal  of  truth 
in  this,  notwithstatiding  a  ludicrous  story 
told  me  by  a  lady  abrou),  of  a  heavy  Ger- 

were  siueflptible  of  imtractMm),  to  obwrve,  that 
on  tlw  viut  to  bm  oative  town,  Johuon  found  lus 
•«rn  near  relation  Bf  much  behind  hand  with 
Uft  a*  the  poor  Hebridoan,  aad  ibniid  also  oota, 
wbieh  he  bad  fDeered  at  as  the  food  of  men  tn 
Scotland^  to  be  the  food,  also,  of  his  own  faUow 
townsman. — Ed.] 

*  I  went  throngh  die  hooM  where  my  iUartii- 
rions  friend  was  bom,  with  a  reverence  with 
which  it  doubtleti  will  long  be  visited.  An  en- 
graved view  of  it,  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  is 
in  the  «'  Gentleman's  Magaone  "  for  Feomaiy, 
1785. — BoswsLU 

•  [ft  appears  that  qaile  a  contrary  oooehimon 
aught  be  drawn  from  the  premiaes;  for  the  liveli- 
ness of  the  Garrick  family  was  obvionslj  natural 
and  hereditary^  aad  (except  perhaps  in  degree) 
independent  of  art  at  habit.  Toe  family  was  of 
FMBch  eitraction,  and  preserved  die  vivacity  of 
4Mir  origM  race.-*Ei>.] 


man  baron^  who  had.  lisred  much  with  tht 
young  English  at  Geneva,  and  was  ambi- 
tious to  be  as  lively  as  they;  with  which 
vieWj  he,  with  assiduous  exertion,  was 
iumi)ing  over  the  tables  and  chairs  in  his 
lodgings;  and  when  the  people  of  the  house 
ran  in  and  asked,  with  surprise,  what  was 
the  matter,  he  answered,  "  Sh*  apprent 
Vetrejif'^ 

We  dined  at  our  inn,  and  haa  with  us  a 
Mr.  Jackson  3,  one  of  Johnson's  schoolfel- 
lows, whom  he  treated  with  much  kindness, 
though  he  seemed  to  be  a  low  man,  dull 
and  untaught.  He  had  a  coarse  gray  coat, 
black  waistcoat,  greasy  leather  breeches, 
and  a  yellow  uncurled  wig;  and  his  coun- 
tenance had  the  ruddiness  which  betokens 
one  who  is  in  no  haste  to  "  leave  his  can." 
He  drank  only  ale.  He  had  tried  to  be  a 
cutler  at  Birmingham,  but  had  not  succeed- 
ed; and  now  he  Uvea  poorly  at  home,  and 
had  some  scheme  of  dressing  leather  in  a 
better  manner  than  common;  to  his  indis* 
tinct  account  of  which.  Dr.  Johnson  lisen- 
ed  with  patient  attention,  that  he  might  as- 
sist him  with  his  advice.  Here  was  an  in^ 
stance  of  genuine  humanity  and  real  kind- 
ness in  this  great  man,  who  has  been  inost 
unjustly  represented  as  altogether  harsh  and 
destitute  of  tenderness.  A  ^thousand  such 
instances  miffht  have  beenTecorded  in  the 
course  of  his  long  life;  though  that  his  tem- 
per was  warm  and  hasty,  and  his  manner 
oflen  rough,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  saw  here,  for  the  first  time,  oat  ale; 
and  oat-cakes,  not  hard  as  in  Scotland,  but 
soft  like  a  Yorkshire  cake,  were  served  at 
breakfast.  It  was  pleasant  to  me  to  find, 
that "  oa/«,"  the  "  feorf  o/AorsM,"  were  ho 
much  used  as  the  food  of  the  people  in  Dr. 
Johnson's  own  town.  He  expatiated  in 
praise  of  Lichfield  and  its  inhabitants,  who, 
he  said,  were  "  the  most  sober,  decent  peo- 
ple in  England,  the  genteelest  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  and  spoke  the  purest  Eng- 
lish." I  doubted  as  to  the  last  article  of 
this  eulogy;  for  they  had  several  provincial 
sounds;  as,  there,  pronounced  like/ear,  in- 
stead of  like /air;  on^e  pronounced  looon^e, 
instead  of  touMe  or  v)on$e.  Johnson  him- 
self never  got  entirely  fVee  of  those  provin- 
cial accente.  Garrick  sometimes  used  to 
take  him  ofi*,  squeezing  a  lemon  into  a 
ptmch-bowl,  with  uncouth  gesticulations. 


'  [This  person's  name  was  Henry  See  pott, 
1st  bept  1777.  The  "scheme  for  dressing 
leather  '*  renden  it  probable  that  he  was  related 
to  the  Thomas  Jackson,  mentioned  ante,  vol.  i. 
p.  18,  by  Mr.  BosweU,  as  a  tentmt,  and  by  Mn. 
hozzi  as  a  workman  (in  troth,  probably,  a 
partner')  of  old  Mr.  Johnson's,  about  the  time 
when  the  failure  of  some  scheme  fi>r  dressing 
leather  or  pai]phmeat  aocelentad  his  bankrui  tcy 
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looking  round'  tae  company,  and  calling 
out,  "Who  »8  for  poofuh »? »» 

Very  little  business  appeared  to  be  going 
forwani  in  Lichfield.  1  found,  however, 
two  strange  manufactures  for  so  inland  a 
place,  sail-cloth  and  streamers  for  ships; 
and  I  observed  them  making  some  saddle- 
cloths, and  dressing  sheep-skins:  but  upon 
the  whole,  the  busy  hand  of  inaustry^  seemed 
to  be  quite  slackened.  "  Surely,  sir,"  said 
I,  "  you  are  an  idle  set  of  people.'*  "  Sir," 
said  Johnson,  "  we  are  a  city  of  philoso- 
phers; we  work  with  our  beads,  and  make 
the  boobies  of  Birmingham  work  for  us 
with  their  hands."  There  was  at  this  time 
a  company  of  players  performing  at  Lich- 
field. The  manager,  Mr.  Stanton,  sent 
his  compliments,  and  begged  leave  to  wait 
on  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  received  him 
very  courteously,  and  he  drank  a  glass  of 
wine  with  us.  He  was  a  plain,  decent, 
well-behaved  man,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  Dr.  Johnson  for  naving  once  got 
bim  permission  from  Dr.  Taylor  at  Ash- 
'boume  to  play  there  upon  moderate  terms. 
Garrick's  name  was  soon  introduced.  Johm- 
aoir.  «  Garrick's  conversation  is  g;ay  and 
grotesque.  It  is  a  dish  of  all  sorts,  but  all 
good  things.  There  is  no  solid  meat  in  it: 
^  there  is  a  waqi^f  sentiment  in  it.  Not  but 
that  he  has  sentiment  sometimes,  and  senti- 
ment too  very  powerful  and  verjr  pleasing : 
but  it  has  not  its  full  proportion  in  his  con- 
versation." 

When  we  were  by  ourselves  he  told  me, 
**  Forty  years  ago,  sir,  I  was  in « love  with 
an  actress  here,  Mrs.  Emmet,  who  acted 
Flora,  in  *  Hob  in  a  Well.' "  What  merit 
this  lady  had  as  an  actress,  or  what  was 
her  figure,  or  her  manner,  I  have  not  been 
Informed;  but,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  his  old  master's  taste  in  theatrical  merit 
was  by  no  means  refined;  he  was  not  an 
tUgont  formmrum  tpeetator.  Garrick  used 
to  tell,  that  Johnson  said  of  an  actor,  who 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair  at  Lichfield, 
"  There  is  a  courtly  vivacity  about  the  fel- 
low; "  when,  in  fact,  accordmg  to  Garrick's 
account,  "  he  was  the  most  vulgar  ruffian 
that  ever  went  upon  hoards,^* 

We  had  promised  Mr.  Stanton  to  be  at 
bis  theatre  on  Monday.  Dr.  Johnson  jo- 
cularly proposed  to  me  to  write  a  prologue 
for  the  occasion :  "  A  Prologue,  by  Jsmes 
Boswell,  Esq.  from  the  Hebrides."    I  was 

>  Garrick  hinvelf,  like  the  Lichfieldiaiii,  always 
«aid  ihupreme,  shuperior. — ^Burnet.  THm  m 
■lill  the  vulgar  proDUDciation  of  Trelaod,  where  the 
pronunctation  of  the  English  laiiguage  [bj  those 
who  have  not  expatriated]  is  doubtless  that  which 
geaerallv  prevailed  in  Ei^land  in  the  time  of 
Une^  Elbsabeth.— MwiXOKE.  ["  Shi^etne  " 
and  '*  skuperior  '*  are  incorrect;  yet  every  one 
says  •*  skure  *'  and  **  ihugar  ••  for  •«  $ure  ^»  and 


really  inclined  to  take  the  hmt  Methooglit,* 
"  Proloffue,  spoken  before  Dr.  Samuel  John- 
son, at  Lichfield,  1776,'' would  have  soniid- 
ed  as  well  as  **  Prok>gue,  spoken  before  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Oxford,"  in  Charles  the 
Second's  time.  Much  might  have  been 
said  of  what  Lichfield  had  done  for  Shaks- 
peare,  by  producing  Johnson  and  Garrick. 
jBut  I  found  he  was  averse  to  it. 

W*e  went  and  viewed  the  museum  of  Mr. 
Richard  Green,  apothecary  here,  who  told 
me  he  was  proud  of  being  a  relation  of  Dr. 
Johnson's.  It  was,  truly,  a  wonderful  col-. 
lection,  both  of  antiquities  and  natural  c«- 
riosities,  and  ingenious  works  of  art.  He 
had  all  the  articles  accurately  arranged,  with 
their  names  upon  labels,  printed  at  his  own 
little  press  J  and  on  the  staircase  leading  to 
it  was  a  board,  with  the  names  of  contri- 
butors marked  in  jrold  letters.  A  printed 
catalogue  of  the  collection  was  to  be  had  at 
a  bookseller's.  Johnson  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  ihe  activiU"  and  diligence  and 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  ureen,  in  getting  to- 
gether, in  his  situation,  so  great  a  variety 
of  things;  and  Mr.  Green  told  me  that 
Johnson  once  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  I  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  building  a  man  of 
war,  as  of  collecting  such  a  museum."  Mr. 
Green's  obliging  olacrity  in  showing  it  was 
very  pleasing.  His  engraved  portrait,  with 
which  he  has  favoured  me,  has  a  motto  tru- 
ly characteristical  of  his  disposition, "  JViewo 
Mi  vivaU^ 

A  physician  being  mentioned  who  had 
lost  bis  practice,  because  his  whimsically 
changing  his  religion  had  made  people  dis- 
trusttul  of  him,  I  maintained  that  this  was 
unreasonable,  as  religion  is  unconnected 
with  medical  skill.  Johnsoii .  ^*  Sir,  it  ia 
not  unreasonable;  for  when  people  see  a 
man  absurd  in  what  they  understand,  they 
may  conclude  the  same  of  hini  in  what  they 
do  not  understand.  If  a  physician  were  to 
take  to  eating  of  horse-flesh,  nobody  would 
employ  him;  though  one  may  eat  horae- 
flesh,  and  be  a  very  skilful  physician.  If  a 
man  were  educated  in  an  absurd  religion, 
his  continuing  to  profess  it  woukl  not  hurt 
him,  though  his  changing  to  it  would  ^.*' 

We  drank  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick'S;  where  was  Mrs.  Aston,  one  of  the 
maiden  sisters  of  Mrs.  Walmsley,  wife  of 
Johnson's  first  friend,  and  sister  also  of  the 
lady  of  whom  Johnson  used  to  speak  with 


*  FothergUl,  a  qnaker,  and  Schombei)|,  a  jef«r» 
had  the  greatest  practica  of  any  two  pbysieiaiis  of 
their  time.— Bun nsy,  [Mr.  D'lsmeli  thinks  it 
possible,  that  Ralph  Scbon^wig  (the  seoond  eoa 
of  Dr.  Meyer  Schomberg),  the  penon  mentioned 
by  Pr,  Bomey,  was  the  penon  alluded  to  in  the 
tWLt  Ralph  Schomberg  vas  driven  from  pra^ 
tioe  and  oat  of  society,  for  some  '*»thftniMt  tam* 
paring  with  the  fbn^  of  an  bo^ital,  with  which 
Be  was  ofuiected.«-£D.] 
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ttit  Warmest  admiratioti,  by  the  nune  of 
Molly  Aston,  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Captain  Brodie  of  the  navy. 

On  Sunday,  March  24,  we  breakfasted 
yrith  Mrs.  Cobb,  a  widow  lady,  who  lived 
in  an  agreeable  sequestered  place  close  by 
the  town,  called  the  Friary,  it  having  been 
formerlv  a  religious  house.  She  and  her 
niece,  Miss  Adey,  were  great  admirers  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  and  he  behaved  to  them  with 
a  kindness  and  easy  pleasantry,  such  as  we 
see  between  old  and  intimate  acquaintance. 
He  accompanied  Mrs.  Cobb  to  St  Mary's 
Church,  and  I  went  to  the  cathedral,  where 
I  was  very  miJch  delighted  with  the  musick, 
finding  it  to  be  peculiarly  solemn,  and  ac- 
cordant with  the  words  of  the  service. 

We  dined  at  Mr.  Peter  Garrick's,  who 
'  was  in  a  very  lively  humour,  and  verified 
Johnson's  saying,  that  if  he  had  cultivated 
gaiety  as  much  as  his  brother  David,  he 
mi^ht  have  equally  excelled  in  it  He  was 
to-day  quite  a  London  narrator,  telling  us  a 
variety  of  anecdotes  with  that  earnestness 
mnd  attempt  at  mimickry  which  we  usually 
find  in  the  wits  of  the  metropolis.  Dr. 
Johnson  went  with  me  to  the  cathedral  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  grand  and  pleasing 
to  contemplate  this  illustrious  writer,  now 
fttlt  of  fame,  worshipping  in  *^  the  solemn 
temple"  of  his  native  ci^. 

I  returned  to  tea  and  coffee  at  Mr.  Peter 
Garrick's,  and  then  found  Dr.  Johnson  at 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Seward's,  canon  residen- 
^ary,  who  inhabited  tlie  bishop's  palace,  in 
which  Mr.  Walmsley  lived,  and  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  happy  hours  in 
Johnson's  early  life.  Mr.  oeward  had, 
with  ecclesiastical  hospitality  and  polite- 
ness, asked  me  in  the  morning,  merely  as  a 
stranger,  to  dine  with  him;  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon, when  I  was  introduced  to  him,  he 
asked  Dr.  Johnson  and  me  to  spend  the 
evening,  tmd  sup  with  him.  He  was  a  gen- 
teel, well-bred,  dignified  clergyman,  had 
travelled  with  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  uncle 
of  the  present  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  died 
when  abroad,  and  he  had  lived  much  in  the 
creat  world.  He  was  an  ingenious  and 
literary  man,  had  published  an  edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  written  verses 
in  Dodsley's  collection.  His  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Hunter,  Johnson's  first 
schoolmaster.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  celebrated 
daughter.  Miss  Anna  Seward,  to  whom  1 
have  since  been  indebted  for  many  civilities, 
as  well  as  some  obliging  communications 
'concerning  Johnson. 

Mr.  Seward  mentioned  to  us  the  obser- 
vations which  he  had  made  upon  the  strata 
of  earth  in  volcanoes,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed, that  they  were  so  very  different  in  oepUi 
at  different  periods,  that  no  calculation 
whatever  could  be  made  as  to  the  time  re* 


Jjuired  for  their  fbrmation.  This  fuHy  te- 
nted an  antimosaical  remark  introduced  in- 
to Captain  Brydone's  entertaining  tour  i,  1 
hope  heedlessly,  fVom  a  kind  of  vanity 
which  is  too  common  in  those  who  have 
not  sufficiently  studied  the  most  important 
of  all  subjects.  Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  had 
said  before,  independent  of  this  observa- 
tion, "  Shall  all  tne  accumulated  evidence 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  worid— shall  the  au- 
thority of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most 
ancient  writing,  be  overturned  by  an  un- 
certain remark  such  as  this?  " 
,  On  Monday,  March  !t5,  we  breakfasted 
at  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter's.  Johnson  had  sent 
an  express  to  Dr.  Taylor's,  acquainting 
him  or  our  being  at  Lichfield,  and  Taylor 
had  returned  an  answer  that  his  post-chaise 
should  come  for  us  this  day.  While  we  sat 
at  breakfast.  Dr.  Johnson  received  a  letter 
by  the  post,  which  seemed  to  agitate  him 
very  much.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  One  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
that  has  happened  in  my  time."  The 
phrase  my  ftm^,  like  the  word  age,  is  usual- 
ly understood  to  refer  to  an  event  of  a  pub- 
hck  or  general  nature.  I  imagined  some- 
thing like  an  assassination  of  the  king — 
like  a  gunpowder  plot  carried  into  execu- 
tion—or like  another  fire  of  London.  When 
asked,'  "  What  is  it,  sir?  "  he  answered, 
"  Mr.  Thrale  has  lost  his  only  son ! "  This 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  great  amiction  to  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  which  their  friends  would 
consider  accordingly^  but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  intelligence  of  it  was  commu- 
nicated by  Johnson,  it  appeared  for  tlie  mo- 
ment to  be  comparatively  small.  I,  how- 
ever, soon  felt  a  sincere  concern,  and  was 
curious  to  observe  how  Dr.  Johnson  would 
be  affected.  He  said,  "  This  is  a  total  ex- 
tinction to  their  family,  as  much  as  if  they 
were  sold  into  captivity."  Upon  my  men- 
tioning that  Mr.  Thrale  had  daughters, 
who  might  inherit  his  wealth:  "  Daugh- 
ters," said  Johnson,  warmly,  "he'll  no 
more  value  his  daughters  than — "  I  was 
goinff  to  speak.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "don't 
you  know  how  you  yourself  think  ?  Sir,  he 
wishes  to  propajg^ate  his  name  "  In  short, 
I  saw  male  succession  strong  in  his  mind, 
even  where  there  was  no  name,  no  family 
of  any  long  standing.  I  said,  it  was  lucky 
he  was  not  present  when  this  misfortune 
happened.  JoHVSoir.  "  It  is  lucky  for  me 
P^le  in  distress  never  think  you  feel 
enouffh."  Boswell.  "And,  sir,  they 
will  have  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  which 
will  be  a  relief  in  the  mean  time;  and  when 
you  get  to  them,  the  pain  will  be  so  far 
abated,  that  they  will  be  capable  of  being 
consoled  by  you,  which,  in  the  first  vio- 
lence of  it,  I  l>elieve,  would  not  be  the  case." 


[In  Sicily  and  Malta.— En.] 
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JoHVtp  V.  **  Koy  8tr ;  violent  pain  of  mind, 
like  violent  patn  of  body,  wiut  be  aeverely 
felt"  BoflWKLL.  "  I  own,  air,  I  bave 
not  80  mucb  feeling  for  the  difitreas  of  oth- 
ers as  some  people  have,  or  pretend  to  have : 
but  I  know  this,  that  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  relieve  them."  Johjcsoh.  "Sir, 
it  is  affectation  to  pretend  to  feel  the  dis- 
tress of  others  as  much  as  they  do  them- 
selves.  It  is  equally  so,  as  if  one  should 
pretend  to  feel  as  much  pain  while  a  friend's 
]Ksg  is  cutting  off,  as  he  does.  No,  sir;  you 
have  expressed  the  rational  and  just  nature 
of  sympathy.  I  wouki  have  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  the  earth  to  have  pres^ved 
this  boy." 

He  was  soon  quite  cahn.  The  letter  was 
from  Mr.  ThraW^  clerk,  aud  concluded,  "  I 
need  not  say  how  much  they  wish  to  see 
vou  in  London."  He  said,  "We  shall 
hasten  back  from  Taylor's." 

Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  and  some  other  ladies 
of  the  place  talked  a  great  deal  of  him  when 
he  was  out  of  the  room,  not  only  with  ven- 
eration but  affection.  It  pleased  me  to  find 
that  be  was  so  much  htlottd  in  his  native 
citv. 

Mrs.  Aston,  whom  I  had  seen  the  pre- 
ceding niffht,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Gastrel,  a 
widow  lac(yj  had  each  a  house,  and  garden, 
and  pleasure-ground,  prettily  situated  upon 
Stowhill,  a,  gentle  eminence,  adjoining  to 
Lichfield.  Johnson  walked  awa^  to  dinner 
there,  leaving  me  bv  myself  without  any 
apology;  I  wondered  at  this  want  of  that 
facility  of  manners,  from  which  a  man  has 
no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  friend  to  a  house 
where  he  is  intimate;  I  felt  it  very  unplea- 
aant  to  be  thus  left  in  solitude  in  a  country 
town,  where  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  and 
began  to  think  myself  unkindly  deserted; 
but  I  was  soon  relieved,  and  convinced  that 
my  friend,  instead  of  heing  deficient  in  de- 
licacy, had  conducted  the  matter  with  per- 
fect propriety,  for  I  received  the  Mowing 
note  m  his  handwriting: 

"  Mrs.  Gastrel,  at  the  lower  house  on 
Stowhill,  desires  Mr.  Boswell's  company  to 
dinner  at  two." 

I  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  had  here 
another  proof  how  amiable  his  character 
was  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  him 
best  I  wss  not  informed,  till  afterwards, 
that  Mrs.  Gastrel's  husband  was  the  clergy- 
man who,  while  he  lived  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  where  he  was  proprietor  of  Shaka- 
peare's  garden,  with  Gothic  barbaii^  cut 
down  his  mulberry-tree  ^  and,  as  Dr.  John- 
son told  me,  did  it  to  vex  his  neighbours. 
His  lady,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  on.  the 

*  See  an  accoimte  and  animated  itetement  of 
Mr.  Gaatral's  barbarity,  by  Mr.  Malooe,  in  a  note 
•n  <'  Some  Accoont  of  the  Life  of  William  Shaka- 
peara,*'  pvefized  to  hii  admirable  edition  of  that 
post's  woAb,  vd.  i  p.  llB.-*Boswau.. 
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what  the  enthusiasts  of  oar  immort«l  baid 
deem  ahnost  a  species  of  sacrilege. 

After  dinner  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  {tbe  fol- 
lowing] letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  on  tto  deatb 
of  her  son: 


MRS.  THEALS. 


.  S07. 


["TO 


<<  Dbae  madam,— This  letter  will 
not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many  daya  be- 
fore me;  in  a  distress  which  can  ba 
so  little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friead 
but  to  come  and  partake  it.  

"  Poor,  dear,  eweet,  liule  bov!  Whea 
I  read  the  letter  thia  day  to  Mm.  Aston, 
she  said, '  Such  a  death  is  the  next  to  trans 
lation.'  Yet,  however  I  may  conTinee 
myself  of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  and 
yet  I  eould  not  love  him  aa  yon  Wed  him» 
nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  oorafi>rt  as 
you  and  hia  lather  reckoned  upon  him. 

"He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We 
could  not  have  enjoyed  him  long,  imd  ahall 
not  long  be  aeparated  from  him.  He  has 
probably  escaped  many  such  pangs  aa  yoa 
are  now  feeling. 

"  Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble 
confidence  we  resign  ourselves  to  Almigh^ 
Goodness,  and  fall  down,  without  irrevefew 
murmurs,  before  the  Sovereign  Diatribntor 
of  Good  and  £vil,with  hope  that  though 
sorrow  endureth  for  a  ni^nt,  yet  joy  may 
come  in  the  morning. 

"  I  have  known  you,  madam,  too  long 
to  think  that  you  want  any  arguments  for 
submission  to  U)e  Supreme  Will;  nor  can 
my  consolation  have  any  effect,  but  that  of 
showing  that  I  wish  to  comfort  you.  What 
can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself.  Ra- 
member  first,  that  your  child  ia  happy; 
and  then,  that  he  is  safe,  not  only  from  the 
ills  of  this  workl,  but  from  ^oee  naore  for- 
midable dangers  which  extend  their  aus- 
chief  to  eterni^.  You  have  brought  into 
the  world  a  rational  being;  have  aeen  him 
happy  during  the  little  lue  that  haa  boea 

granted  to  him;  and  can  have  no  doubt  bat 
lat  his  happineaa  is  now  permanent  and  in- 
mutable. 

"When  ^on  have  obtained  by  pmytr 
such  tranquillity  aa  nature  will  admit,  ibvoe 
your  attention,  aa  you  can,  upon  your  ac- 
customed duties  and  accustomed  entertaiB- 
ments.  You  can  do  no  more  for  ovr  dear 
boy,  Imtyou  must  not  therefore  think  Icaaon 
those  whom  your  attention  may  mi^  fitter 
for  the  place  to  which  he  ia  gone.  I  am, 
dearest,  dearest  madam,  your  moat  mflSsc- 
tionate  humble  servant, 

^  Sam.  Johmbov."] 

I  said  this  loss  would  be  very  dianeaauig 
tt)  Thrale,  but  she  would  soon  foi|^etit,  aa 
she  had  so  many  things  to  think  of.  Johh- 
tov.    **  No,  lb,  Unite  wiB  forget  it  fiiac 
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She  has  many  things  that  tlie  may  thitik 
of.  He  has  many  ^ngrg  that  he  nmrf 
think  of."  This  was  a  verv  just  remark 
tipon  the  different  effects  of  tnose  lipht  pur- 
suits which  occnpy  a  vacant  and  easy  mind, 
and  those  serious  engagements  wmcfa  ar- 
rest attention,  and  keep  us  fVom  brooding 
over  gricfl 

He  observed  of  Lord  Bote.  **  It  was  said 
of  Augustus,  that  it  would  have  "been  bet- 
ter for  Rome  that  he  had  never  been  bom, 
or  had  never  died.  So  it  would  have  been 
better  for  this  nation  if  Lord  Bute  had  nev- 
er been  minister,  or  had  never  resigned." 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  Town* 
hall,  which  was  converted  into  a  temporary 
theatre,  and  saw  "  Theodosius,"  with  "  The 
Stratford  Jubilee."  I  was  happy  to  see 
Dr.  Johnson  sitting^  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  pit,  and  receiving  affectionate  hom- 
age from  all  his  acquaintance.  We  were 
quite  gay  and  merry*  I  afterwards  men- 
tioned to  him  that  I  condemned  myself  for 
being  so,  when  poor  J^r.  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
were  in  such  distress^i  JoBnaoif.  ^'Tou 
are  wrong,  sir:  twenty  years  hence  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  will  not  suffer  much  pain 
from  the  death  of  their  son.  NOw,  sir,  you 
nve  to  consider,  that  distance  of  place,  as 
well  as  distance  of  time,  operates  upon  the 
human  feelings.  I  woirid  not  have  you  be 
gay  in  the  presence  of  the  distressed,  be- 
cause it  would  shock  them;  but  vou  may  be 
|-ay  at  a  distance.  Pain  for  the  k>88  of  a 
uiend,  or  of  a  relation  whom  we  love,  is 
occasioned  by  the  want  which  we  feei.  In 
time  the  vacuhy  is  fille<i'with  something 
else;  or  sometimes  the  vacuity  closes  up  of 
itself." 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  PeaYson^  another 
clergyman  here,  supped  with  us  at  our  inn, 
and  after  they  left  us,  we  sat  up  late  as  we 
used  to  do  in  London. 

Here  I  shall  record  some  fragments  of 
my  fViend's  conversation  during  this  jaunt. 

"  Marriage,  sir,  is  mu<^  more  necessarv 
to  a  man  than  to  a  woman:  for  he  is  mueh 
less  able  to  supply  himself  with  domestfek 
eomfbrts.  You  will  recollect  my  saying  to 
some  ladies  the  other  day,  that  f  had  (^en 
wondered  why  young  women  should  marry, 
as  they  have  so  much  more  iVeedom,  atid 
so  much  more  attention  paid  to  them  while 
unmarried,  than  when  married.    I  indeed 


>  [This  WM  the  ^adenn  whose  lady 
iled  Urn  PortBr's  property,  and  kns  coolnbatad 
«o  maay  of  her  nanaKripto  to  this  edilioii.  It 
was  to  htm  that  Misb  Porter  addraseed,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Johason,  that  two-edged  reproof, 
which  Dr.  Jbhaton  lepeated  to  Mm.  PSobsl  Hb. 
1  MisB  Porter  in  BSme  ar- 
,  and  SKcbiand,  *'  Mr. 
»  Dr.  JofaasoB — yoa  cen- 
tradiet  e«wy  w<Md  eMiftoafca^'^PiMW,  p.  172. 
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Peanon  having  opposed  Mia 
aauMflft,  Me  was  orooded,  i 
reanon,  yoa  are  jiM  Uke  D 
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did  not  raentioii  the  sfffffwrsMpn  for  tfadt 
marrying-- tihe  meek^nveJt  veason."  Bos-^ 
wsLL.  "  Why  that  t#  a  strong  one.  But 
does  not  imagination  make  it  much  more 
important  than  it  is  in  realiQr?  Is  it  not, 
to  a  eertain  degree,  a  delusion  in  us  as  well 
as  in  women?"  Jobkson.  "Why  yes^ 
sir;  but  it  is  a  deMion  that  is  always  be>» 
ginninff  again."  Boswsll.  "I  don't 
know  but  there  is  upon  the  whole  more 
misery  than  happiness  produced  by  that 
passion."  Johnboit.  "I  dont  think  so, 
sir." 

"  Never  speak  of  a  man  in  his  own  pres* 
ence.  It  is  always  indelicate,  and  may  be 
offensive." 

"  Questioning  is  not  the  mode  of  conver 
sation^among  gentlemen.  It  is  assuming^ 
a  superiority,  and  it  is  particularly  wronr 
to  question  a  man  concerning  himse£ 
There  may  be  parts  of  his  former  Hfe  which 
he  may  not  wish  to  be  made  known  to  other 
persons,  or  even  brought  to  his  own  recd^ 
lection." 

^A  man  should  be  eareful  never  to  toll 
tales  of  himself  to  his  own  disadvantaffa. 
People  may  be  amused  and  laugh  at  ttie 
time,  but  they  will  be  remembered,  and 
brought  out  against  him  i^n  some  snbse<*- 
quent  occasion.'* 

"  Mueh  may  be  done  if  a  man  puti  his 
whole  mind  to  a  particular  objeet  By  do* 
ing  so,  Norton^  has  made  himself  the 
great  lawyer  that  he  is  allowed  to  be." 

1  mentioned  an  acquaintance  of  arine,  a 
sectary,  who  was  a  very  religious  man,  who 
not  only  attended  rwilarly  on  pnbliek  wof* 
ship  with  those  or  his  oommunion,  but 
made  a  particular  study  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  even  wrote  a  eommentaiy  «m  some 
parts  of  them,  yet  was  known  to  be  very 
licentious  in  indulging  himself  with  women; 
maintaining  that  men  are  to  be  saved  by 
Adth  alone,  and  that  the  Christian  religion 
had  not  prescribed  any  iixed  rule  for  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes.  JoHason. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  trusting  to  that  craiy 
piety." 

I  observed  that  it  was  strange  how  weH 
Seotehmen  were  known  io  one  another  in 
their  own  country,  though  born  in  very  dicK 
tant  eounties;  fbr  we  do  not  find  that  the 
gentlemen  of  neighbouring  counties  in 
£nglaiid  are  mutuaUy  known  to  each  othex^ 


'  {This  very  jo*  observation  eqilaias  why  tha 
coBvenation  of  princes,  and  of  those  who  apt 
princes,  connits  of  so  laive  a  proportion  of  que** 
timia.  The  badauds  ofall  nations  used  to  won- 
der at  Bnoaaparte^B  active  curiosity  and  desire  of 
knowledge  from  the  muhitnde  of  his  qnestions. 
while  in  ikcC  he  vxu  only  **  playing  at  xxira.'* 
—En.] 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Noirton,  alteiwaiAi  speskSr  sT 
the  hoase  of  conmoiiB,  and  Iki  17B2  cisalsd  Ba»> 
on  QtmHlij,>^-4tJkhaMm, 
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Jc^ttton,  with  his  vmial  aputBtiesej  at  once 
flaw  and  explained  the  reason  of  this: 
"Why,  sir,  yon  have  Edinburgh  where 
the  gentlemen  from  all  your  counties  meet, 
and  which  is  not  so  large  but  they  are  all 
known.  There  is  no  such  common  place 
of  collection  in  England,  except  London, 
where  from  its  great  size,  and  diffusion, 
many  of  those  who  reside  in  contiguous 
counties  of  England  may  long  remain  un- 
known to  each  other." 

On  Tuesday,  March  36,  there  came  for 
us  an  equipage  properly  suited  to  a  wealthy 
well-benenced  clergyman:  Dr.  Taylor's 
large  roomy  poet-chaise,  drawn  by  four 
stout  plump  norses,  and  driven  by  two 
steady  lolly  postilions,  which  conveved  us 
to  Ashbourne;  where  I  found  mv  friend's 
schoolfellow  living  upon  an  establishment 
perfectly  corresponding  with  his  substantial 
creditable  equipage :  his  house,  garden, 
pleasure-ffTouna,  table,  in  short  every  .thing 
good,  and  no  scantiness  appearing.  Every 
man  should  form  such  a  plan  oi  living  as 
he  can  execute  completely.  Let  him  not 
draw  an  outline  wider  than  he  can  fill  up. 
I  have  seen  many  skeletons  of  show  and 
magnificence  which  excite  at  once  ridicule 
and  pity.  Dr.  Taylor  had  a  ^ood  estate  of 
his  own,  and  good  preferment  in  the  church, 
being  a  pre^ndary  of  Westminster,  and 
rector  of  oosworth.  He  was  a  diligent  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  presided  over  the 
town  of  Ashbourne,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  I  was  told  he  was  very  liberal;  and  as  a 
proof  of  this  it  was  mentioned  u>  me,  he 
had  the  preceding  winter  distributed  two 
hundred  pounds  among  such  of  them  as 
stood  in  need  of  his  assistance.  He  had 
consequently  a  considerable  political  inter- 
est in  the  county  of  Derby,  which  he  em* 
ployed  to  support  the  Devonshire  family; 
tor  though  the  schoolfellow  and  friend  of 
Johnson,  he  was  a  whig.  I  could  not  per- 
ceive in  his  character  much  congeniality  of 
any  sort  with  that  of  Johnson,  who,  how- 
ever, said  to  me,  "  Sir,  he  has  a  veiy  strong 
understanding."  His  size,  and  figure,  and 
countenance,  and  manner,  were  that  of  a 
hearty  English  squire,  with  the  parson  su- 
per-induced: and  I  took  particular  notice 
of  his  upper-servant,  Mr.  Feters,  a  decent 
grave  man,  in  purple  clothes,  and  a  large 
white  whig,  Uke  the  butler  or  nu^or-domo 
of  a  bishop. 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Taylor  met  with 
great  cordiality;  and  Johnson  soon  gave 
him  the  same  sad  account  of  their  school- 
fellow, Congreve,  that  he  had  given  to  Mr. 
Hector;  adding  a  remark  of  such  moment 
to  the  rational  conduct  of  a  man  in  the  de- 
cline of  life,  that  deserves  to  be  imprinted 
Tipon  every  mind:  "There  is  nothing 
against  which  an  old  man  should  be  so  much 
upon  his  guard  as  putting  himself  to  nurse." 


innumerable  have  been  the  melancholy  io-' 
stances  of  men  once  distinguished  for  firm* 
ness,  resolution,  and  spirit,  who  in  their  lat- 
ter days  have  been  governed  like  children* 
by  interested  female  artifice. 

Dr.  Taylor  commended  a  physician  i  who 
was  known  to  him  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
said,  "  I  fiffht  many  battles  for  him,  as  many 
people  in  Uie  country  dislike  him."  Job9- 
son.  "  But  vou  should  consider,  sir,  that  by 
every  one  ofyour  victories  he  is  a  loser;  for 
every  man  or  whom  you  get  the  better  will 
be  very  angry,  and  resolve  not  to  enaploy 
him;  whereas  if  people  g[et  the  better  otyoa 
in  argument  aoout  him,  they'll  think, 
'We'll  send  for  Dr.  FButter]  neverthe- 
less.' "  This  was  an  observation  deep  and 
sure  in  human  nature. 

Next  day  we  talked  of  a  book  »  in  which 
an  eminent  judffe  was  arraigned  before  the 
bar  of  the  publick,  as  having  pronounced 
an  unjust  decision  in  a  great  cause.  Dr. 
Johnson  maintained  that  this  publication 
would  not  ^ive  any  uneasiness  to  the  judge. 
"  For,"  said  he,  "  either  he  acted  honcsSy, 
or  he  meant  to  do  injustice.  If  he  acted 
honestly,  his  own  consciousness  will  pro- 
tect him;  if  he  meant  to  do  injustice »  he 
will  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who  attacks  him 
so  much  vexed." 

Next  day,  as  Dr.  Johnson  had  acquainted 
Dr.  Ti^lor  of  the  reason  for  his  returning 
speedily  to  London,  it  was  resolved  that  we 
should  set  out  af\er  dinner.  A*  few  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours  were  his  guests  tha  t  day. 

Dr.  Johnson  talked  with  approbation  (h 
one  who  had  attained  to  the  state  of  the 
philosophical  wise  man»  that  is,  to  have  no 
want  of  any  thing.  "Then,  sir,"  said  I, 
"  the  savage  is  a  wise  man."  "  Sir,"  said 
he,  "  I  do  not  mean  simply  being  without, 
— ^but  not  having  a  want."  I  maintained, 
against  this  proposition,  that  it  was  better 
to  have  fine  clothes,  for  instance,  than  not 
to  feel  the  want  of  them.  Johvsok. 
"  No,  sir;  fine  clothes  are  good  only  as  they 
supply  the  want  of  other  means  olprocur* 
inp  respect.  Was  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
think  you,  less  respected  for  his  coarse  blue 
coat  and  black  stock?  And  you  find  the 
Kin^  of  Prussia  dresses  plain,  becaoae  the 
digmtv  of  his  character  is  sufficient."  I  here 
brou^^ht  myself  into  a  scrape,  for  I  heedless- 
ly smd,  "  Would  not  yov,  sir,  be  itie  better 
for  velvet  embroidery  ?  "  Johnsok.  "  Sir, 
you  put  an  end  to  all  argument  when  you  in- 
troduce your  opponent  himself.  Have  yon 
no  better  manners ?    There  is  yotir  teatiT K** 


1  [Dr.  Batter,  who  afterwank  came  to  praGtbe 
in  London,  and  attended  Johnson  in  his  last  iUneaa. 
—Ed.] 

*  [Andrew  Stnait's  *  Letten  to  Loid  Mmi^H 
OB  the  Doqglaa  CanM.'— £d.] 

^  [The  want  iMma,  on  tbia  occasion,  to  have 
been  common  to  frofA.— Ep.] 
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I  apolo8:i8ed  by  saying  (had  mentioned  him  I 
as  an  instance  of  one  who  wanted  as  little  | 
as  any  man  in  the  world,  and  yet,  perhaps, 
might  receive  some  additional  lustre  from 
dress* 

Having  left  Ashbonme  in  the  evening, 
we  stopped  to  change  horses  at  Derby,  and 
availea  ourselves  of  a  moment  to  enjoy  the 
conversation  of  my  countryman.  Dr.  But- 
ter, then  physician  there.  He  was  in  great 
indignation  because  Lord  Mountstuart's 
bill  for  a  Scotch  militia  had  been  lost.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  as  vioient  against  it.  "  I  am 
glad,"  said  he, "  that  parliament  has  had 
the  spirit  to  throw  it  out  Ton  wanted  to 
take  a4vantage  of  the  timidity  of  our  scoun- 
drels" ^meaning,  I  suppose,  the  ministry). 
It  may  be  obseived)  that  he  used  the  epi- 
thet Bcoundrely  very  commonly,  not  quite 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, but  as  a  strong  term  of  disapproba- 
tion h  as  when  he  abruptly  answered  Mrs. 
Thrale,  who  had  asked  him  how  he  did, 
^*  Ready  to  become  a  scoundrel,  madam; 
with  a  little  more  spoiling  you  will,  I  think, 
make  me  a  complete  rascal  S; "  he  meant, 
easy  to  become  a  capricious  and  self-indul- 
gent valetudinarian  *i  a  character  for  which 

_  I  have  heard  nim  express  great  dis- 
^'  ffust:  [particularly  vmen  it  connect- 
ed itself  in  nis  mind  with  intellectual  apa- 
thy.] ("Nothing  more  certainly 
J*^'  offended  Dr.  Johnson  than  the  idea 
*'  of  a  man*s  mental  faculties  decaving 
by  time.  '  It  is  not  true;  sir,*  would  he 
say:  <  what  a  man  could  once  do,  he  would 
Iklways  do,  unless,  indeed,by  dint  of  vicious 
indolence,  and  compliance  with  the  neph- 
ews and  nieces  who  crowd  round  an  old  fel- 
low, and  help  to  tuck  him  iU]  till  he,  con- 
tented with  the  exchange  of  faoie  for  ease, 
e'en  resolves  to  let  them  set  the  pillows  at 
his  back,  and  gives  no  farther  proof  of  his 
existence  than  just  to  suck  the  jelly  that 
prok)ng8  iu* "] 

Johnson  had  with  him  upon  this  jaunt 
"  R  Palmerino  d^higkiUerraj"  a  romance 
.praised  by  Cervantes ;  btit  did  not  like  it 
much.  He  said,  he  read  it  for  the  lan- 
$fU8ge»  ^  way  of  preparation  for  his  Ital«- 
lan  expedition.  Wb  lay  this  night  at 
Loughborough. 

On  Thursday,  March  38,  we  pursued 
our  journey.     1  mentioned  that  old  Mr. 


'  [**  It  IS  lo  TBTY  difficih,"  he  nid,  on  another 
occaaian,  to  Mri.  Fio2zi,  "  for  a  tick  man  not  to 
be  a  fcoimrlrel.'*  It  may  be  here  observed,  that 
gcoundrel  leems  to  hav«  been  a  favourite  word 
of  hia.  In  hii  Dictionarj,  he  defined  knme,  a 
■coondrel;  loon,  a  scouadrel;  lout,  a  aconndrel; 
p9Uro<m,  a  Konndiel;  tncoJinip,  a  Bcoaodrel; 
ra$eal,  a  fcoiindrel$  and  $eoundrel  nsetf  be  de- 
finei  a  mean  roMcal ;  a  low  petty  m//am.— Ed.] 

'  Aneeicteif  p.  176.— Boswkll. 

!  [BrnpoBt,  16th  Sept.  1777.— ^Ed.] 

vol.  II.  t 


Sheridan  complained  of  the  ingratitude  of 
Mr.  Wedderburne  and  General  Fraser,  who 
had  been  much  obliged  to  him  when  they 
were  young  Scotchmen  entering  upon  life 
in  England.  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  man 
is  very  apt  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  those  who  have  risen  far  above  him.  A 
man,  when  he  gets  into  a  higher  sphere, 
into  other  habits  of  life,  cannot  keep  up  all 
his  former  connexions.  Then,  sir,  tnosc 
who  knew  him  formerly  upon  a  level  with 
themselves  may  think  that  they  ought  still 
to  be  treated  as  on  a  level,  which  cannot 
be:  and  an  acquaintance  in  a  former  situa« 
tion  may  bring  out  things  which  it  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  have  mentioned  be- 
fore higher  company,  though,  perhaps, 
every  body  knows  of  them."  He  pla^ 
this  subject  in  a  new  light  to  me,  and 
showed,  that  a  man  who  has  risen  in  the 
world  must  not  be  condemned  too  harshly, 
for  being  distant  to  former  acquaintance, 
even  though  he  may  have  been  much 
obliged  to  them.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
wished,  that  a  proper  degree  of  attention 
should  be  shown  by  ^reat  men  to  their 
early  friends.  But  if  either  from  obtuse  in- 
sensibility to  difference  of  situation,  or 
presumptuous  forwardness,  which  will  not 
submit  even  to  an  exteriour  observance  of 
it,  the  dignity  of  high  place  cannot  be  pre- 
served; when  they  are  admitted  into  the 
company  of  those  raised  above  the  state  in 
which  they  once  were,  encroachment  must 
be  repelled,  and  the  kinder  feelinga  sacri- 
ficed. To  one  of  the  very  fortunate  persona 
whom  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  Mr. 
Wedderburne,  now  Lord  Loughborough, 
I  must  do  the  justice  to  relate,  that  I  have 
been  assured  by  another  early  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  old  Mr.  Macklin,  who  assisted 
in  improving  his  pronunciation,  that  he 
found  him  very  grateful.  Macklin,  I  sup 
pose,  had  not  pressed  upon  his  elevation 
with  so  much  eagerness  as  the  eeotleman 
who  complained  of  him.  Dr.  Johnson's 
remark  as  to  the  jealousy  entertained  of  our 
fViends  who  rise  far  above  us  is  certainly 
very  just.  By  this  was  withered  the  early 
friendship  between  Charles  Townshend 
and  Akenside  ^;  and  many  similar  instances 
might  be  adduced 

He  said,  "  It  is  commonly  a  weak  man 
who  marries  for  love."  We  then  talked  of 
marrying  women  of  fortune;  and  I  men- 
tioned a  common  remark,  that  a  man  may 


*  [This  is  BO  inappropriate  imtaace.  Charies 
Townahend— the  nephew  [giandnephew]  of  the 
prime  minister— the  son  [gnmdson]  of  a  peer, 
who  was  secretary  of  state,  and  leader  of  the 
bouse  of  lordi — ^waa  as  much  above  Akeoside  in 
their  eariiest  days,  as  at  any  sobsequent  period; 
nor  was  Akenskle  in  rank  inferior  to  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  with  wfiom  Charles  Townshend  continnad 
in  intimate  friendbhip  to  the  Sad  of  hit  life.--Ep.} 
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be,  upon  the  whole,  richer  by  marrying  a 
woman  with  a  very  small  portion,  because 
a  woman  of  fortune  will  be  proportionably 
expensive;  whereas  a  woman  who  brings 
none  will  be  very  moderate  in  expenses. 
Johnson.  "Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is 
not  true.  A  woman  of  fortune  beinj^  used 
to  the  handling  of  money,  spends  it  judi- 
ciously; but  a  woman  who  gets  the  com- 
mand of  money  for  the  first  time  upon  her 
marriage,  has  such  a  gust  in  spending  it, 
that  she  throws  it  away  with  great  profu- 
sion." 

He  praised  the  ladies  of  the  present  age, 
insisting  that  they  were  more  faithful  to 
their  husbands,  and  more  virtuous  in  every 
respect,  than  in  former  times,  because  their 
understandings  were  better  cultivated.  It 
was  an  undoubted  proof  of  his  good  sense 
and  ?ood  disposition,  that  he  was  never 

Suenuous,  never  prone  to  inveigh  against 
le  present  times,  as  is  so  coihmon  when 
superficial  minds  are  on  the  fret  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  willing  to  speak  favoura- 
bly of  his  own  age;  and,  indeed  maintain- 
ed its  superiority  in  every  respect,  except  in 
its  reverence  for  government;  the  relaxa- 
tion of  which  he  imputed,  asits  grand  cause, 
to  the  shock  which  our  monarchy  received 
at  the  revolution,  though  necessary;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  timid  concessions  made  to 
faction  by  successive  administrations  in  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty.  I  am  happy 
to  think,  tliat  he  lived  to  see  the  crown  at 
last  recover  its  just  influence 

At  Leicester  we  read  in  the  newspaper 
that  Dr.  James  was  dead  K  I  thought  that 
the  death  of  an  old  schoolfellow,  and  one 
with  whom  he  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  Lon- 
don, would  have  affected  my  fellow-travel- 
ler much:  but  he  only  said,  "Ah!  poor 
Jamy!"  Afterwards,  however^  when  we 
were  in  the  chaise,  he  said,  with  more  ten- 
derness, "  Since  I  set  out  on  this  jaunt,  I 
have  lost  an  old  friend  and  a  young  one: — 
Dr.  James,  and  poor  Harry'*  (meamug 
Mr.  Thrale's  son). 

Having  lain  at  St.  Alban's  on  Thursday, 
March  5^,  we  breakfasted  the  next  morn- 
ing at  Barnet.  I  expressed  to  him  a  weak- 
ness of  mind  which  I  could  not  help;  an 
uneasy  apprehension  that  my  wife  and 
children,  who  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
me,  might,  perhaps,  be  ill.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  consider  how  foolish  you  would  think  it 
in  them  to  b#  apprehensive  that  vou  are  ill." 
This  sudden  turn  relieved  me  for  the  mo- 
ment; but  I  afterwards  perceived  it  to  be  an 
ingenious  fallacy  K    I  might,  to  be  sure,  be 


^  [Dr.  James  died  23d  March,  1776  — -Eo.] 
'  Surely  it  is  no  fallacy,  bnt  a  sound  and  rational 
argument  He  who  is  perfectly  well,  and  appre- 
hensive concerning  the  state  of  another  at  a  dis- 
tance from  him,  knows  to  a  certamty  that  the 
feaia  of  that  penon  concerning  his  health  are 


satisfied  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be  ap 
prehensive  about  me,  because  I  knew  that  I 
myself  was  well:  but  we  might  have  a  mu- 
tual anxiety,  without  the  charge  of  folly: 
because  each  was,  in  some  degree,  uucef- 
tain  as  to  the  condition  of  the  other. 

I  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  our  approach  to 
London,  that  metropolis  which  we  both  lov- 
ed so  much,  for  the  high  and  varied  intel- 
lectual pleasure  which  it  furnishes.  1  ex- 
perienced immediate  happiness  while  whirl- 
ed along  with  such  a  companion,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Sir,  you  observed  one  day  at  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe's,  that  a  man  is  never  happy 
for  the  present,  but  when  he  is  drunk 
Will  you  not  add^-or  when  driving  rapidly 
in  a  post-chaise?"  Johnson.  "  No,  sir, 
you  are  driving  rapidly /rom  something,  or 
to  something." 

[Yet  it  was  but  a  week  before  (2l6t       j^ 
March)  that  he  had  said  that  '<  life 
had  few  tilings  better  than  driving  rapidly 
in  a  post-chaise '."    This  is  an  instance  of 
the  justice  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  observation,} 

S**^  That  it  was  unlucky  for  those  who  piosi, 
elighted  to  echo  Johnson's  senti-  p«20i, 
ments,  that  he  would  not  endure  from  them 
to-day  what  he  had  yesterday y  by  hiu  owu 
manner  of  treating  the  subject,  made  them 
fond  of  repeating  4."] 

Talking  of  melancholy,  he  said,  '^  Some 
men,  and  very  thinking  men  too,  have  not 
those  vexing  thoughts  ^.    Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds  is  the  same  all  the  year  round. .  Beau 
clerk,  except  when  ill  and  in  pain,  is  the 
same.    But  I  believe  most  men  have  them 


imaginary  and  delusive;  and  hence  has  a  rational 
ground  for  supposing  that  his  own  apprehensions^ 
concerning  his  absent  wife  or  fiiend,  are  equally 
unfounded. — Malone. 

«  [See  also  post,  19th  September,  1777.— 
Ed.] 

4  [See  post,  Ist  April,  1781 ,  a  similar  insbance. 
Menage  attributes  to  the  celebrated  Duke  de 
Montansier  (the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere)  a  liks 
disposition,  and  gives  an  amusing  instance. — 
Menaeiana,  vol.  ill  p.  91. — ^En.] 

^  The  phrase  "  vexing  thoughts,"  is,  I  think, 
veiy  expressive.  It  has  been  familiar  to  me 
from  my  childhood;  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Psalms  in  Metre,*'  used  in  the  churches  (I  be> 
lieve  I  should  say  kirks)  of  Scotland,  P^al.  xliii 
v.  6. 

**  Why  art  thoa  then  cast  down,  my  soul  f 

What  should  discourage  thee  f 
And  nvhy  with  vexing  thougkttwrtxhou. 
Disquieted  in  me  ?>* 

Some  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  early 
prepossession.  Bnt  at  a  maturer  period  of  life, 
after  looking  at  various  metrical  venslons  of  the 
Psalms,  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  veision  used 
in  Scotland  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best;  and  that 
it  is  vain  to  think  of  having  a  better.  It  has  in 
general  a  swiplicity  and  unction  of  sacred  poesy; 
and  in  many  parts  its  transfusion  is  admirable. — 
BoiWXLi*. 
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in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  capahle  of 
having  them.  If  I  were  in  the  country,  and 
were  diatressed  by  that  maladv,  I  wonld 
force  myself  to  take  a  book;  and  every  time 
I  did  it  I  should  find  it  the  easier.  Melan- 
choly, indeed,  should  be  diverted  by  every 
means  but  drinking." 

We  stopped  at  Messieurs  DiUys,  book- 
sellers in  the  Poultry;  from  whence  he  hur- 
ried away,  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  Mr. 
Thrale's  in  the  Borough.    I  called  at  his 
house  in  the  evening,  having  promised  to 
acquaint  Mrs.  Williams  of  his  safe  return; 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  sitting 
with  her  at  tea,  and,  as  I  thought,  not  in  a 
very  good  humour:  for,  it  seems,  when  he 
had  got  to  Mr.  Thrale's  he  found  the  coach 
was  at  the  door  waiting  to  carry  Mrs.  and 
MLsa  Throie,  and  Signor  Baretti,  their  Ital- 
ian master,  to  Bath.    This  was  not  show- 
ing the  attention  ^  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  the  "  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend; "  the  Imlae  who  had  hastened  from 
the  country  to  console  a  distressed  mother, 
who,  he  understood,  was  very  anxious  for  his 
return.    They  had,  I  found,  without  cere- 
mony, proceeded  on  their  journey.    I  was 
glad  to  understand  from  him  that  it  was  still 
resolved  that  his  tour  to  Italy  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrak  should  take  place,  of  which  he 
had  entertained  some  doubt,  on  account  of 
the  loss   which    they  had    suffered;    and 
his  doubts  aflerwards  appeared  to  be  well 
founded.    He  observed,  indeed  very  just- 
ly, that  "  their  loss  was  an  additional  rea- 
son for  their  going  abroad:  and  if  it  had 
not  been  fixed  that  he  should  have  been  one 
of  the  party,  he  would  force  them  out:  but 
be  would  not  advisp  them  unless  his  advice 
was  asked,  lest  they  might  suspect  that  he 
recommended  what  he  wished  on  his  own 
account"    I  was  not  pleo^d  that  his  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  though  it 
no  doubt  contributed  much  to  his  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  was  not  without  some  de- 
gree of  restraint:  not,  as  has  been  grossly 
suggested,  that  it  was  required  of  him  as  a 
task  to  talk  for  entertainment  of  them  and 
their  company;  but  that  he  was  not  quite 
at  his  ease;  which,  however,  might  partly 
be  owing  to  his  own  honest  prido — that  dig- 
nity of  mind  which  is  always  jealous  of  ap- 
pearing too  conopliant 

On  Sunday,  March  31, 1  called  on  him 
and  showed  him  as  a  curiosity  which  I  had 


>  [How  to  ?  The  joomey  most  have  been  set- 
tled for  tome  days,  and,  uider  the  melancholy 
eirciunBtances  in  which  it  woa  arranged,  it  would 
■only  have  been  strange  if  Dr.  Johnson  *§  sadden 
appearance  had  interrupted  it  Baretti,  on  the 
other  hand,  vrith  more  appearance  of  justice,  com- 
plained that  Johnson  had  not  offered  to  accompa- 
ny "  the  distrened  mother,"  inrtead  of  himself, 
who  went,  he  teUs  ns,  becaose  no  one  else  would 
go — Ed,} 


discovered,,  his  "  Translation  of  Lobo's  Ac- 
count of  Abyssinia,"  which  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle  had  lent  me,  it  beinff  then  little  known 
as  one  of  his  works.  He  said,  "  Take  no 
notice  of  it,"  or  Do  n't  talk  of  it"  He  seem- 
ed to  think  it  beneath  him,  though  done  at 
six-and-twenty.  I  said  to  liim,  "Your 
style,  sir,  is  much  improved  since  you  trans- 
lated this."  He  answered,  with  a  sort  of 
triumphant  smile,  "  Sir,  I  hope  it  is." 

On  Wednesday,  April  3,  in  the  morning, 
I  found  him  very  busy  putting  his  books 
in  order,  and,  as  they  were  generally  very 
old  ones,  clouds  of  dust  were  flying  around 
him.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  large  gloves,  such 
as  hedgers  use.  His  present  appearance 
put  nae  in  mind  of  my  uncle  Dr.  BoeweU's 
description  of  him,  "  A  robust  genius,  born 
to  grapple  with  whole  libraries." 

I  gave  him  an  account  of  a  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  me  and  Captain 
Cook,  the  day  before,  at  dinner  at  Sir  John 
Pringle'sj  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  conscientious  accuracy  of  that  celebrated 
circumnavigator,  who  set  me  right  as  to 
many  of  the  exaggerated  accounts  given  by 
Dr.  tiawkesworth  of  his  Voyages.  I  told 
him  that  while  I  was  with  the  captain  I 
catched  the  enthusiasm  of  curiosity  and  ad- 
venture, and  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  go 
with  him  on  his  next  voyage.  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  a  man  does  feel  so,  till  he  con- 
siders how  very  httle  he  can  learn  from 
such  voyages."  Boswbll.  "  But  one  is 
carried  away  with  the  general,  grand,  and 
indistinct  notion  of  ▲  voyage  round  the 
WORLD."  Johnson.  "Yes,  sir,  but  a 
man  is  to  guard  himself  against  taking  a 
thing  in  general."  I  said  I  was  certain 
that  a  great  part  of  what  we  are  told  by  the 
travellers  to  the  South  Sea  must  be  conjec- 
ture, because  they  had  not  enough  of  the 
language  of  those  countries  to  understand 
so  much  as  they  have  related.  Objects 
falling  under  the  observation  of  the  senses 
might  be  clearly  known;  but  every  thing 
intellectual,  every  thing  abstract — ^politicks, 
morals,  and  religion,  must  be  darkly  guessed. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  of  the  same  opinion .  He, 
upoir  another  occasion,  when  a  friend  men- 
tioned to  him  several  extraordinary  facts, 
as  communicated  to  him  by  the  circumnav- 
igators, slily  observed,  "  Sir,  I  neyer  before 
knew  how  much  I  was  respected  by  these 
gentlemen;  they  told  me  none  of  these 
things." 

He  had  been  in  company  with  Omai,  a 
native  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
afler  he  had  been  some  time  in  this  country. 
He  was  struck  with  the  elegance  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  adcounted  for  it  thus:  "Sir, 
he  had  passed  his  time,  while  in  England, 
only  in  the  best  company;  so  that  all  that 
he  had  acouiM  of  our  manners  was  genteel. 
As  a  proor  of  this,  sir.  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
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he  dined  oae  dnj  at  Streatham;  they  sat 
wiUi  their  backs  to  the  li^ht  fronting  me, 
80  that  I  could  not  see  distinctly;  and  there 
was  so  little  of  the  savage  in  Omai,  that  I 
was  afraid  to  speak  to  either,  lest  I  should 
mistake  one  for  the  other  i." 

We  agreed  to  dine  to-day  at  the  Mitre 
tavern,  afler  the  rising  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  a  branch  of  the  litigation  con- 
cerning the  Douglas  estate,  in  which  I  was 
one  or  the  counsel,  was  to  come  on.  I 
brought  with  me  Mr.  Murray,  solicitor-gen- 
eral of  Scotland,  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Henderland.  I  mentioned  Mr.  Solicitor's 
relation.  Lord  Charles  Hay  ^,  with  whom  I 
knew  Dr.  Johnson  had  been  acauainted. 
Johnson.  "I wrote  something  for  Lord 
Charles  3,  and  I  thought  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  friMn  sr  court-martial.  I  suffered  a 
great  lous  when  he  died;  he  was  a  mighty 
pleasingman  in  conversation,  and  a  reading 
man.  The  character  of  a  soldier  is  high. 
They  who  stand  forth  the  foremost  in  dan- 
ger, for  the  community,  have  the  respect 
of  mankind.  An  officer  is  much  more  re- 
spected than  any  other  man  who  has  little 
money.  In  a  commercial  country,  money 
will  always  purchase  respect.  But  you  find, 
an  officer,  who  has,  properly  speaking,  no 
money,  is  every  where  well  received  and 
treated  with  attention.  The  character  of 
a  soldier  always  stands  him  in  stead." 
BoswELL.  "  ¥  et,  sir,  I  think  that  common 
soldiers  are  worse  thought  of  than  other 
men  in  the  same  rank  (3*  life;  such  as  la- 
bourers." Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  com- 
mon soldier  is  usually  a  very  gross  man, 
and  any  Quality  which  procures  respect  may 
be  overwnelmed  by  crossness.  A  man  of 
learning  may  be  so  vicious  or  so  ridiculous 
that  you  cannot  respect  him.    A  common 

^^  [This  mkbt  perhaps  have  been  more  justly 
attributed  to  the  defect  of  his  sight  (see  ante,  p. 
18,  n.)  tbaa  to  any  resemblance  between  Omai 
and  Lord  Molgrave. — Ed.] 

'  [Third  son  of  the  third  Marqnis  of  Tweedale. 
He  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Fonteooy;  where  he  is^said 
to  have  been  the  officer  who  invited  the  French 
guards  to  fire.  He  was  afterwards  third  in  com- 
mand under  Lord  Loudon  and  General  Hopson,  in 
an  expedition  against  Canada;  but  expressing  him- 
self with  some  violence  agauist  the  taidiness  of  his 
Mpeiion,  he  was,  on  th&  81st  Jt>Iy,  1757,  put  un- 
der arrest  and  sent  to  England,  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  which,  however,  did  not  assemble 
till  Feb.  1760;  but  Lord  Charles  died  on  the  Ist 
of  May  foUowiog,  before  the  amteace  was  pro- 
mulgated.—Ed.] 

'  [The  editor,  by  the  kmdnefli  of  hn  friend  Sir 
John  Beckett,  now  jndge^vocate  gpaartd,  has 
looked  over  the  ongmal  nainutes  of  this  coirt-mar* 
tial,  but  finds  nothing  that  can  be  snppoacid  to  have 
Wen  writtea  by  JohnsoA. — ^En.] 


soldier,  too,  generally  eats  more  than  be  caxi 
pay  for.  But  when  a  common  soldier  ia 
civil  in  his  quarters,  his  r^  coat  procures 
him  a  degree  of  respect.**  The  peculiar 
respect  paid  to  the  military  character  in 
France  was  mentioned.  BoswBLii.  ''I 
should  think  that  where  military  men  are 
so  numerous,  they  would  be  less  valuable 
as  not  being  rare."  Johmson.  "  Nay, 
sir,  wherever  a  particular  character  or  pro- 
fession is  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  people, 
those  who  are  of  it  will  be  valued  above 
other  men.  We  value  an  EngU^man 
high  in  this  country,  'and  yet  Englishmen 
are  not  rare  in  it.*' 

Mr.  Murray  praised  the  ^cient  nhiloeo- 
phers  for  the  candour  and  good  humour 
with  which  those  of  different  sects  disputed 
with  each  other.  Johnson.  *<Sir,  they 
disputed  with  good  humour,  because  they 
were  not  in  earnest  as  to  religion.  Had 
the  ancients  been  serious  in  their  belief,  we 
should  not  have  had  their  gods  exhibited  in 
the  manner  we  find  tliem  represented  in  the 
poets.  The  people  woukl  not  have  suffered 
it.  They  disputed  with  good  humour  upon 
their  fanciful  theories,  because  they  were 
not  interested  in  the  truth  of  them:  when 
a  man  has  nothing  to  lose,  he  mav  be  in 
^ood  humour  with  his  opponent.  Accord 
mgly  you  see.  in  Lucian,  the  Epicurean, 
who  argues  only  negatively,  keeps  his  tern 
p^er;  the  Stoick,  who  has  scxnethin^  poai 
tive  to  preserve,  grows  angry  <.  Bem^  an 
gry  with  one  who  controverts  an  opinion 
which  you  rahie,  is  a  necessjary  conse- 
quence of  the  uneasiness  which  vou  feel. 
Every  man  who  attacks  my  belief,  dimin- 
ishes in  some  decree  my  confidence  in  it, 
and  therefore  makes  me  uneasy;  and  I  an\ 
angry  with  him  who  makes  me  uneasy. 
Those  only  who  believed  in  revelation  have 
been  angrr  at  having  their  faiih  called  in 
question;  because  they  only  had  something 
upon  which  they  could  rest  as  matter  0| 
fact'*  MuRRAT.  <*  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  not  angry  at  a  man  for  controvert- 
ing an  opinion  which  webetieve  and  value; 
we  rather  pity  him."  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  to  be  sure,  when  you  wish  a  man  to 
have  that  belief  which  you  think  is  of  infi- 
nite advantage,  you  wish  well  to  him;  but 
your  primary  consideration  is  your  own 
quiet.  If  a  madman  were  to  come  into  this 
room  with  a  stick  in  his  hand,  no  doubt  we 
should  pity  the  state  of  his  mind;  but  our 
primary  consideration  would  be  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.    We  should  knock  him 

*  He  alluded  probably  to  the  pleadings  for  and 
against  P/eosure  in  Lucian *8  Dtcosfsrta,  where 
the  Stoick,  being  defeated  by  Epicurus  in  the  court 
below,  appeals  to  Jupiter,  but  theie  seems  no 
loss  of  temper.  See  Lucian,  ed.  1616,  p.  7W. 
Perhaps  the  squabble  between  the  dispnianis  at 
the  end  of  Jtipttcr  the  Dragie  was  maaal.— -Ed.} 
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domfinit,  aad  pity  him  kAerwturcUu  No, 
sir,  eveiy  man  will  dispute  with  great  good 
humoar  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  is  not 
interested.  I  will  dispute  very  calmly  upon 
the  probability  of  another  man's  son  being 
hanged)  but  if  a  man  zealously  enforces 
the  probability  that  my  own  son  will  be 
hanged,  I  shall  certainly  not  be  in  a  veiv 
good  humour  with  him.''  I  added  this  il- 
lustration, "  If  a  man  endeavours  to  convince 
me  that  my  wife,  whom  I  love  very  much, 
and  in  whom  I  place  great  «oi^ence,  is  a 
disagreeable  woman,  and  is  even  unfaithful 
tome,  Ishailbe ver^angrr^forheisBut^ 
ting  me  in  fear  of  being  unhappy."  Mur«- 
RAT.  '*  But,  sir,  trutii  witt  always  bear  an 
examination.**  JoHjfSoir.  <<  Yes,  sir,  but 
it  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  defend  it  Con- 
sider, sir^  how  should  you  like,  though 
conscious  of  your  innocence,  to  be  tried  be- 
fore a  jury  for  a  capital  crime,  once  a  week." 
We  talked  of  education  at  great  schools; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  which 
Johnson  displayed  in  a  luminous  manner; 
but  his  arguments  preponderated  so  much 
in  favour  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good 

Krti  might  receive  at  one  of  them  i,  that  I 
ve  reason  to  believe  Mr.  Murray  was 
verv  much  influenced  by  what  he  had  heard 
to-day  in  his  determination  to  send  his  own 
son  to  Westminster  school.  I  have  acted 
in  the  same  mAuner  with  regard  to  myown 
two  sons;  having  plaeed  the  eldest  at  liton, 
and  the  second  at  Westminster.  I  cannot 
say  which  is  best  But  in  justice  to  both 
those  noble  seminaries,  I  with  high  satiefae- 


^  [ApeeuUar  advantage  of  an  edncatioiB  in  oar 
pablic  mIiooIi  waa  itated  in  one  of  Us  padiamon- 
taiy  ipiimcKea  by  the  late  Mr.  Caiuiina^luinaelf  a 
great  anthority  aad  example  on  aocE  a  aabject 
'•  Foraignaia  often  8ak» '  By  what  meaiw  an  nn- 
ioteinipced  aneeeanon  of  aaen,  qaalifiod  more  or 
Icaa  emineotly  for  the  peifonnaiice  of  anited  par- 
liameatafy  and  official  datie«,iaBeearod."  Fiiat, 
I  ansvor  (with  the  pnjndacaBperbapaof  Etoo  and 
Oifiud),  that  we  owe  it  to  our  ayatem  of  publio 
aohoob  aad  naivwutiea.  From  taaae  inatibitioBa 
ii  derived  (ia  the  langoaga  of  the  prayar  of  our 
collcgii^  cfaarefaea)  *  a  due  tupply  of  men 
JUted  U  acrve  their  eennfry  both  m  ehureh  and 
staie**  It  ia  in  her  pnblic  aehoola  aad  imiveni- 
tiaa  that  the  yoath  of  E^asd  aie,  by  a  discipline 
^hich  ahaUow  jiu%aieata  have  aonietiinea  attempt* 
«d  to  audervalae,  prapaied  ibr  the  dntioa  of  pab- 
lick  lifiB.  They  are  nie  and  aplendid  exeeptiona, 
to  be  anre;  bal  ia  my  ooaaeienoe  I  believe,  that 
&giaiid  woald  aot  be  what  ahe  ia  without  her 
eyitem  of  pnhlic  edocation,  and  thai  no  other 
eeaolry  caa  become  what  Eaglaad  ia  without  the 
advantagaa  of  aoeh  a  ayatem.' '  8nch  waa  alao 
Bir.  Gibbon'a  opiaioB.  «<  I  abiU  alwaya  be  ready 
to  join  ia  the  pablio  opinioa»  that  oar  pablio 
eohooh,  which  have  pfodoced  ao  many  eminaot 
ehvaelea*  are  the  heft  adapted  to  the  fODioB  and 
nawlihiimi  of  the  £i^  people.*'-iJ<inn«irf. 
MU.  Worhet  voL  'u.1^.  t7<-£n»] 


tion  declare,  that  my  boys  hav«  derived 
from  them  a  great  deal  of  ffood,  and  no  evil ; 
and  T  trust  thev  will,  like  Horace,  be  grate- 
ful to  their  father  for  giving  them  so  valua- 
ble an  education. 

I  introduced  the  topick,  which  is  oAen 
ignorantly  urged^  that  the  universitiBS  of 
England  are  too  nch  S;  so  that  leanuiip  doea 
not  flourish  in  them  as  it  would  do,  ii  those 
who  teach  had  smaller  salaries,  and  depend- 
ed on  their  assiduity  for  a  great  part  of 
their  income.  Jqhksom.  *'Bir,  the  vei^ 
reverse  of  this  19  the  truth;  the  English  vni* 
versities  are  not  rich  enough.  Our  feUow* 
shi^  are  only  sufficient  to  support  a  man 
during  his  studies  to  fit  him  for  the  worlds 
and  accordinglv  in  general  they  are  held  no 
longer  than  till  an  ofmortunity  ofiers  of.  get- 
ting away.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  fellow  who  grows  oklin  his  oollege; 
but  this  is  against  his  wiU,  unless  he  be  a 
man  very  indolent  indeed.  A  hundred  a 
year  is  reckoned  a  good  fellowship,  and 
that  is  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
man  decently  as  a  scholar.  We  do  not  al- 
low our  felk>ws  to  marry,  because  we  con- 
sider academical  institutions  as  preparatory 
to  a  settlement  in  the  workL  It  is  only  by 
beiny  employed  as  a  tutor,  that  a  fellow  can 
obtam  any  thing  more  than  a  livelihood. 
To  be  sure,  a  man  who  has  enough  without 
teaching  will  probably  not  teach;  for  wo 
would  SX  be  idle  if  we  could.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  man  who  is  to  get  nothinfl  by 
teaching  will  not  exert  himself.  Gresnam 
coUeee  was  intended  as  a  place  of  instruct 
tion  Tor  London;  able  professors  were  to 
read  lectures  gratis;  they^  contrived  to  have 
no  scholars;  whereas,  if'^tbey  had  been  al- 
lowed to  receive  but  sixoence  a  lecture  from 
each  scholar,  they  would  have  been  emu- 
lous to  have  had  manv  scholars.  Every 
body  will  agree  that  it  should  be  the  inte- 
rest of  those  who  teach  to  have  scholars; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  our  universities. 
That  they  are  too  rich  Is  certainly  not  true; 
for  they  have  nothing  good  enough  to  keep  a' 
man  of  eminent  kearmng  with  them  for  his 
life.  In  the  foreign  universities  a  profeesoiw 
ship  is  a  high  thing,  itisasmuchalaiostaaa 
man  can  make  by  his  learning:  and  there- 
fore we  find  ihe  most  learned  men  abroad 
are  in  the  universities.  It  is  not  so  with  us. 
Our  universities  are  impoverished  of  learn- 
ing, by  the  penury  of  their  provisions.  I 
vrish  there  were  many  places  of  a  thousand 
a  year  at  Oxford,  to  keep  first-rate  men  of 
learning  from  quitting  the  university." 
Undoubtedly  if  this  were  the  case,  literature 

*  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  waa  for  aome  dmo  a 
pioftaaor  in  the  nnif  onity  of  Glaagow,  haa  otter- 
ed, ia  haa  <*  Wealth  of  I<(atM>na,*'  aome  refiectiona 
upon  this  aobioot  which  are  certainly  aot  well 
fiMmM»  a«d  ieem  te  ba  iavidiowb— Boewsifju 
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vfoM  have  a  stiD  grreater  dlifni^  and  splen- 
dour at  Oxford,  and  there  would  be  grander 
living  iources  of  instruction. 

I  mentioned 'Mr.  Maclaurin's  uneasiness 
on  account  of  a  degree  of  ridicule  carelessly 
thrown  on  his  deceased  father,  in  Gold- 
smith's <*  History  of  Animated  Nature,''  in 
which  that  celebrated  mathematician  is  re- 
presented as  being  subject  to  fits  of  yawning 
so  violent  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  pro- 
ceeding in  his  lecture;  a  story  altogether 
unfbumled,  but  for  the  publication  of  which 
the  law  would  give  no  reparation  *.  This 
led  us  to  agitate  the  question,  whether  le- 
gal redress  could  be  obtained,  even  when  a 
man's  deceased  relation  was  calumniated  in 
a  publication.  Mr.  Murray  maintained 
there  should  be  reparation,  unless  the  au- 
thour  could  justify  himself  by  proving  the 
fact  JoHNsoB.  **  Sir,  it  is  of  so  much 
more  consequence  that  truth  should  be  t)ld, 
than  that  individuals  should  not  be  made 
uneasy,  that  it  is  much  better  that  the  law 
does  not  restrain  writing  freely  concerning 
the  characters  of  the  dead.  Damap^es  will 
be  given  to  a  man  who  is  calumniated  in 
his  lifetime,  because  he  may  be  hurt  in  his 
worldly  interests,  or  at  least  hurt  in  his 
mind :  but  the  law  does  not  regard  that  un- 
easiness which  a  man  feels  on  having  his 
ancestor  calumniated.  That  is  too  nice. 
Let  him  deny  what  is  said,  and  let  the  mat- 
ter have  a  fair  chance  by  discussion.  But 
if  a  man  could  say  nothing  against  a  diarac- 
ter  but  what  he  can  prove,  history  could 
not  be  written;  for  a  jrreat  deal  is  known 
of  men  of  which  proof  cannot  be  brought 
A  minister  may  oe  notoriously  known  to 
take  bribes,  and  yet  you  may  not  be  able  to 
prove  it"  Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  the 
authour  should  be  obliged  to  show  some 
sort  of  evidence,  though  he  would  not  re- 
quire a  strict  legal  proof:  but  Johnson  firm- 
ly and  resolutely  opposed  any  restraint 
whatever,  as  adverse  to  a  free  investigation 
of  the  characters  of  mankind  K 


*  Dr.  Gokfamith  was  desd  belbte  Mr.  Maclan- 
rin  diMOTered  tiie  Indicroai  atroiir.  But  Mr. 
Noone,.  the  bookseller,  who  was  the  propiielor  of 
the  work,  upon  being  applied  to  by  Sir  John 
Priagle,  agreed  very  handsomely  to  have  the  leaf 
on  which  it  was  contained  cancelled,  and  reprint- 
ed without  it,  at  hb  own  expense. — ^Boswsll. 

*  What  Dr.  Johnson  has  here  said  is  nndoabt- 
edly  good  sense;  yet  I  am  afiwd  that  law,  though 
defined  by  Lord  Coke  "The  perfection  of  rea^ 
son,"  is  not  altogether  with  Atf?»,-  for  it  is  held 
m  the  books,  that  an  attack  on  the  repntation 
even  of  a  dead  man  may  be  ponished  as  a  libel 
beeanse  tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  There 
is,  howeyer,  I  beliere,  no  modem  decided  case 
to  that  effect  In  the  King's  Bench,  Trinity 
term,  1790,  the  question  ooenired  en  occasion  of 
an  indktment,  the  IRng  y.  Topham,  who,  as  a 
frofriet^  of  a  nevvspaper  oMkled  "  The  WorkL" 


On  ThuTBdav,  4th  April,  having  called  an 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  said,  it  was  a  pity  that  truth 
was  not  so  firm  as  to  bid  defiance  to  all  at- 
tacks, so  that  it  might  be  shot  at  as  much 
as  people  chose  to  attempt,  and  yet  remain 
unhurt.  JoHirsoif.  **  Then,  sir,  it  "would 
not  be  shot  at    Nobody  attempts  fa  dis- 


was  found  gnilty  of  a  libel  against  Eail  Cowper, 
deceased,  because  certain  injarions  cfaaiges  ngninst 
hatoidshifi  were  pnblished  in  that  paper.     An 
arresl  of  jndgmeat  haring  been  moved  for,  thm 
case  was  afterwards  solemnly  sigaed.    My  fnaad 
Mr.  Const,  whom  1  detigfat  in  having  an  oppoitB* 
nity  to  praise,  not  only  for  his  abflitieB  bat  fais 
mannem— a  gentleSDan  whose  ancieat   Gennaa 
blood  haa  be«k  mellowed  m  England,  and   wiio 
may  be  tmly  said  to  unite  the  baron  and  the  bar^ 
ritter,  was  one  of  the  couDsel  for  Mr.  Tophanu 
He  displayed  mnch  learning  and  ingenuity  upon 
the  general  question;  which,  however,  was  not 
decided,  as  the  court  granted  an  arrest  chiefly  on 
the  informality  of  the  indictment    No  man  has  a 
higher  reverence  for  the  law  of  England  than  I 
have;  but  with  all  dererence  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  prosecution  by  indictment,  if  a  defendant 
is  never  to  be  allowed  to  justify,  must  often  be 
▼eiy  oppressive,  unless  juries,  whom  I  am  anero 
and  more  confirmed  in  holding  to  be  judges  of  law 
as  well  as  of  fact,  resolutely  interpose.    Of  late 
an  act  of  parliament  has  passed  dedantory  of  their 
lull  right  to  one  as  well  as  the  other,  in  manar  of 
libel;  and  the  bdl  having  been  bnwght  in  by  a 
popidar  gentleman,  many  of  his  party  have  ia 
most  eztmvagsnt  tenns  dedaimed  oa  the  woadsr- 
fill  scquisitiQn  to  the  lihertr  of  the  press.     For 
mj  own  part  I  ever  was  olearly  of  opinion  that 
this  right  was  inherent  in  the  veiy  oonstitntion  of 
a  jury,  and  mdeed  m  sense  and  reason  inseparable 
from  their  hnportant  function.    To  establiah  it» 
therefore,  by  statute,  is,  I  think,  uanrowiof  ita 
fonndatk>n,  which  is  the  broad  and  deep  basis  of 
common  hiw.    Would  it  not  rather  weaken  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  or  any  other  old  and  uni- 
vemlly  acknowledged  right,  should  the  legisiaturs 
pass  an  act  In  favour  of  it  ^    In  mv  **  Letter  to  the 
People  of  Scothind,  against  diminishing  the  nam 
•  pnblahed  ia  1785» 


beroftbeLoids  ofs 

there  is  the  following  passage,  which,  as  a  ooa 
cise,  and  1  liope  a  fair  and  rational  state  of  the 
matter,  I  presume  to  <|note:  <*  The  juries  of  £ii^ 
land  are  judges  of  Una  as  well  as  of  fact  m  laany 
emil  asiAinaU  criminai  trials.  That  my  praici. 
pies  of  retUtanee  may  not  be  misapprebesded, 
any  more  than  my  principles  of  tti^mtsstm,  I 
protest  that  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  worid 
to  encomage  juries  to  oontradict  rashly,  wantonly, 
or  pervenely,  the  o|Mnk»n  of  the  judges.  On  the 
contrary,  I  would  have  them  listen  respectftdlv  to 
the  advice  they  receive  from  the  bench,  by  which 
they  may  often  be  well  directed  in  fonning  their 
own  opinion;  which,  <  and  not  another's,'  ii  the 
opmiou  they  aro  to  return  upon  their  oathe.  But 
where,  after  due  attention  to  ail  that  the  judge  has 
said,  they  are  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion 
from  him,  they  have  not  only  a  power  and  a  rifht^ 
but  they  are  bound  in  conBcUnce  to  bring  m  a 
verdict  a6coidin|^y.'*--BoBWSLi.. 
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Ij      pute  that  two  and  two  make  four:  but  with 
«      contests  concerning    moral  truth,  human 

1  passions  are  generally  mixed,  and  therefore 

2  It  must  be  ever  liable  to  assault  and  misrep- 
,       resentation." 

^  On  Friday,  &th  April,  being  Good  Fri- 

,       day,  afler  having  attended  the  morning  ser- 
i       vice  at  St   Clement's   church,  I    walked 
,     ^home  with  Johnson.    We  talked  of  the 
'       Roman  CathoUck  religion.    Johmson.  'Mn 
the  barbarous  ages,  sir,  priests  and  people 
were  equally  deceived;  but  ailerwards  there 
I       were  gross  corruptions  introduced  by  the 
I       clergy,  such  as  indulgences  to  priests  to  have 
I       concubines,  and  the  worship  of  images,  not, 
I       indeed,  inculcated,  but  knowinely  permit- 
I      'ted."    He  strongly  censured  we  hcensed 
I       stews  at  Rome.    Boswkll.    *<  So  then, 
I       sir,  you  would  allow  of  no  irregular  inter- 
>       course    whatever    between   the   sexes  f" 
JoHirsoir.    "  To  be  sure  I  would  not,  sir. 
I  would  punish  it  much  more  than  it  is  done, 
and  so  restrain  it    In  all  countries  there 
has  been  fornication,  as  in  all  countries 
there  has  been  thefl;  but  there  may  be  more 
or  less  oi*  the  one,  as  well  as  of  the  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  force  of  law.    All  men 
wiU  naturally  commit  fornication,   as  all 
men  will  naturally  steal    And,  sir,  it  is 
very  absurd  to  argue,  as  has  been  often 
done,  that  prostitutes  are  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  violent  effects  of  appetite  from  vi- 
olating the  decent  order  of  liie;  nay,  should 
'be  permitted  in  order  to  preserve  the  chas- 
tity of  our  wives  and  daughters.    Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  severe  laws,  steadily  enforced, 
wodd  be  sufficient  against  those  evils,  and 
would  promote  marriage.'* 

I  stated  to  Mm  this  case: — "  Suppose  a 
man  has  a  daughter,  who  he  knows  has 
been  seduced,  but  her  misfortune  is  con- 
cealed from  the  worid,  should  he  keep  her 
in  his  house?  Would  he  not,  bv doing  so, 
be  accessary  to  imposition?,  And,  perhaps, 
a  worthy,  unsuspecting  man  might  come 
and  marry  this  woman,  unless  the  father  inr 
form  him  of  the  truth."  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
he  is  scceesary  to  no  imposition.  His 
daughter  is  in  his  house;  and  if  a  man 
courts  her,  he  takes  his  chance.  If  a  fViend, 
or,  indeed,  if  any  man,  asks  his  opinion 
whether  he  shouki  marry  her,  he  ought  to 
advise  him  against  it,  without  telling  why, 
because  his  real  opinion  is  then  requirea. 
Or,  if  he  has  other  daughters  who  know  of 
her  frailty,  he  ought  not  to  keep  her  in  his 
house.  You  are  to  consider  the  state  of 
life  is  this;  we  are  to  judge  of  one  another^b 
characters  as  well  as  we  can;  and  a  man  is 
not  bound  in  honesty  or  honour  to  tell  us 
the  faults  of  his  daughter  or  of  himself.  A 
man  who  hasdebaudied  his  fHend's  daugh- 
«  ler  is  not  obliged  to  say  to  everv  body — 
*^Take  care.of  me;  do  n't  let  me  mto  your 
house  without  siapkioii.    1  onee  debauoii- 


ea  a  fiieod's  oaughter.    I  may  dabavch 

yours.' " 

Mr.  Thrale  called  upon  him,  and  appeared 
to  bear  the  loss  of  his  son  with  a  manly 
composure.  There  was  no  affectation 
about  him;  and  he  talked,  as  usual,  upon 
indifferent  subjects.  He  seemed  to  me  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  intended  ItaUan  tour,  on 
which,  1  flattered  myself,  he  and  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson  were  soon  to  set 
out:  and,  therefore,  I  pressed  it  as  much 
as  I  could.  I  mentioned  that  Mr.  Bean- 
clerk  had  said,  that  Baretti,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  with  them,  would  keep  them 
so  long  in  the  little  towns  of  his  own  dis- 
trict, that  they  would  not  have  time  to  see 
Rome.  I  mentioned  this  to  put  them  on 
their  guard.  Johnson.  «  Sir,  we  do  not 
thank  Mr.  Beauclerk  for  supposing  that  we 
are  to  be  directed  by  Baretti.  No,  sir;  Mr. 
Thrale  is  to  go  by  my  advice,  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son i  (the  all-knowing),  and  get  from  him 
a  plan  for  seeing  the  most  that  can  be  seen 
in  the  time  that  we  have  to  traveL  We 
must,  to  be  suie,  see  Rome,  Naples,  Fk>r- 
ence,  and  Venice,  and  as  much  more  as  we 
can."  (Speaking  with  a  tone  of  animation.) 

When  I  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for 
his  remarks  on  Italy,  he  said,  *'  I  do  not  see 
that  I  could  make  a  book  upon  Itaty;  yet  I 
shouki  be  glad  to  get  two  hundred  pounds, 
or  ^\e  hundred  pounds,  by  such  a  work." 
This  showed  both  that  a  journal  of  his  Touf 
upon  the  Continent  was  not  wh(riiy  out  of 
his  contemplation,  and  that  he  uniformly 
adhered  to  that  strange  opinion  which  his 
indolent  disposition  made  him  utter;  "  No 
man  but  a  blockhead  ever  wrote  except  lor 
money;."  Numerous  instances  to  refute 
this  will  occur  to  all  who  are  versed  in  the 
history  of  literature. 

He  gave  us  one  of  the  manv  eketdies  of 
character  which  were  treasured  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  was  wont  to  produce  quits 
unexpectedly  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
<^  I  lately,"  said  he,  "  received  a  letter  ftonsL 
the  East  Indies,  fVom  a  ffentleman*  whom 
I  formeriy  knew  very  welT;  he  had  returned 


knowledge,  has  been  styled  nmnUc 
Jolumn,  I  think  veiy  properiy,  altered  k  to  <itf 
knwfimg^  as  it  li  a  ver&tim  «o/«fme,  appropri». 
led  to  Sm  Snprome  Bemg.^— BotwiLi..  [Mr. 
Rwbaid  Jaekaon,  a  bairiater,  raember  for  New 
Romney,  and  P.  R.  S.,  had  obtained,  fiom  the 
nmvenality  of  his  information  on  all  topics,  the 
appeUatioa  of  *<  cmniicunt  JaelnonJ**  He  was 
an  intimate  fiiend  of  Lord  8helbom*s,  and  became 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  in  his  lonfahip's  admiaiitm- 
tkm  in  1782.  Mr.  Jaekaon  died  in  1786.— Ed.] 
*  [This  gendeinan  was  probably  Mr.  Joaeph 
Fowke.  See  MkceUaneoos  Lettto,  General  Ap- 
pendix; andthe  letteiB  mentioned  ^o«f,  p.  07  were 
probably  those  referred  to  in  that  ooireipoadence. 
— £d.] 
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iVom  Ant  eotintry  with  a  iHindsome  fortune, ' 
as  it  waa  reckoned,  before  means  were  found 
to  acavire  those  immense  snms  which  have 
been  brought  fh>m  thence  of  late;  he  Was  a 
scholar,  and  an  agreeable  man,  and  lived 
Tery  prettily  in  London,  till  his  wife  died. 
AfWr  her  death,  he  took  to  dissipation  and 
gaming,  and  k»t  all  he  had.  One  erening 
fie  iost  a  thousand  pounds  to  a  gentleman 
whose  name  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgotten. 
Next  morning  he  sent  the  gentleman  five 
hundred  pounds,  with  an  apoloc^y  that  it 
was  all  he  had  in  the  world.  The  gentle- 
man sent  the  money  back  to  him,  declaring 
he  would  not  accept  of  it;  and  adding,  that 
if  Mr.— -had  occasion  for  five  hundred 
pounds  more,  he  would  lend  it  to  him.  He 
resolved  to  go  out  again  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  make  his  fortune  anew.  He  got  a  con- 
siderable appointment,  and  I  had  some  in- 
tention of  accompanying  him.  Had  I 
thought  then  as  I  do  now,  I  should  have 
gone^  but  at  that  time  I  had  objections  to 
quitting  England." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  circumstance 
about  Johnson,  whom  shallow  observers 
have  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  world,  that  tery  few  men  had  seen 
greater  variety  of  characters ;  and  none 
eottkl  observe  them  better,  as  was  evident 
IVom  the  strong  yet  nice  portraits  which  he 
often  drew.  I  have  frequently  thought 
that  if  he  had  made  out  what  the  French 
call  une  eaUUogue  raisonnie  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  had  passed  under  his  observation, 
ft  woukl  have  afibrded  a  very  rich  fund  of 
instruction  and  entertainment.  The  sud- 
denness with  which  his  accounts  of  some 
of  them  started  out  in  conversation  was  not 
less  pleasing  than  surprising.  I  remember 
he  once  observed  to  me,  "  It  is  wonderful, 
sir,  what  is  to  be  found  in  London.  The 
most  literary  conversation  that  I  ever  en- 
joyed was  at  the  table  of  Jack  Ellis,  a  mon- 
•ey-scriyener,  behind  the  Royal  Exchange, 
with  whom  1  at  one  period  used  to  dine 
generally  once  a  week  h** 

>  TbiB  Mr.  £Uii  was,  I  believe,  the  laek  of  that 
BrolaMion  oalled  «epi«efMr«,  whioh  is  one  af  the 
.London  oompaniet,  but  of  which  the  baaincH  ii 
BO  longer  oanried  on  lepaiately,  bat  m  tramacted 
by  attemeye  and  otfaen.  He  was  a  maa  of  lita- 
latore  and  talents.  He  was  the  aathov  of  a  Bw- 
dibnutiok  venion  of  Maphona's  Canto,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  iEneid;  of  some  poems  in  Dodriey's 
collection,  and  various  other  maU  pieces;  bat, 
being  a  veiy  modest  man,  never  pot  hit  name  to 
any  thing.  He  ahowed  me  a  translatMm  which 
he  had  made  of  Ovid's  Episdes,  v«y  prettily 
done.  There  ii  a  good  engraved  portmit  of  hios 
by  Pether,  from' a  pictore  by  Fry,  wfaieb  hangs 
in  the  hall  of  the  Scrivener's  oompaay.  I  visited 
him  October  4,  1790,  in  his  mnety-thiid  year, 
and  fiMud  his  jukment  distinct  and  clear,  and  hii 
memory,  though  faded  so  as  to  &il  him  oacapioa- 


Yolnmes  would  be  required  to  eontef  n  a 
list  of  his  numerous  and  various  acquaintance, 
none  of  whom  he  ever  forgot;  and  contd 
describe  and  discriminate  them  all  with  pre- 
cision and  vivacity.  He  associated  ^th 
persons  the  most  widely  different  in  manners, 
abilities,  rank,  and  accomplishments.  He 
was  at  once  the  companion  of  the  brilliant 
Colonel  Forrester  of  the  guards,  who  wrote 
«*  The  Polite  Philosopher,"  and  of  the  awk- 
ward and  uncouth  Robert  Levett;  of  Lord 
Thurlow,  and  Mr.  Sastres,  the  Italian  mas- 
ter; and  has  dined  one  day  with  the  beau* 
tiful,  gay,  and  fascinating  Lady  Craven  *, 
and  the  next  with  good  Mrs.  Gardiner,  the 
tallow-chandler,  on  Snow-hill '. 

On  my  expressinff  my  wonder  at  his  d»- 
covering  so  much  of  the  knowledge  peculiar 
to  different  professions,  he  told  me,  **  I 
learnt  what  I  know  of  law  chiefly  from  Mr. 
Ballow  4,  a  very  able  man.    I  learnt  some 


ally,  yet,  as  he  asrared  me,  and  I  indeed  pev- 
ceiv^,  able  io  serve  him  very  weO,  after  a  little 
recollection.  It  was  agreeable  to  observe,  that  he 
was  free  from  the  discontent  and  fhetihlnesa  wiiich 
too  ofUn  molest  old  age.  He,  ia  the  anminer  of 
that  year,  walked  to  Rotbsrhithe,  where  he  dined, 
and  walked  home  an  the  eveaiag.  He  dial  oa 
the  8lst  of  December,  1791.— Bos wkll 

*  Lord  Macartaey,  who,  with  his  other  dis- 
tingaished  qnalities,  is  ranarkable  aba  fbr  an 


elegant  pleasantry,  told  me  that  ha  met 
at  Lady  Craven's,  and  that  he  seemed  jealow  of 
any  interference.  *'  So,'*  said  hk  lordship,  sn»- 
ting,  **  Jk^t  back,** — Boswsxx. 

'  [This  ia  mnch  eiaggerated  (See  ante,  voL  i 
p.  285,  n).  His  polite  acquaintance  did  not  ex- 
tend much  beyond  the  circle  of  Blr.  Thrale,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  membera  of  the  Clab. 
There  b  no  record  that  the  editor  reooUeeta,  of 
his  having  dined  at  the  table  of  any  peer  in  Lon- 
don except  Lord  Lncan:  he  seems  scarcely  to 
have  known  an  EngUih  bishop,  except  Dr. 
Shipley  and  Dr.  Porteus,  whom  eveiy  one  knew; 
and  except  by  a  few  oocasiona!  visits  at  the  btn^ 
bleux  asaemblies  of  Mia.  Montagu  and  Mia  V^ 
sey,  we  do  not  trace  him  in  any  thing  liks/SuA- 
ionabU  society.  This  seaOM  atiange  to  as;  ftr 
happily,  in  our  day,  a  litenuy  osan  ef  maeh  lesa 
Chan  Jfohnson's  eminaaoe  would  be  oonttsd  inio 
the  hkhest  and  asost  briUiaat  laaJcs  of  society. 
Lord  WeUcaley  lecoUeots,  with  ngret,  the  littla 
notice,  compared  with  his  posthumous  repitatioB» 
wliich  the  fa$humdbU  world  seenied  to  take  of 
Johnson.  He  was  known  as  a  great  writer;  hat 
his  social  and  conversational  powen  were  aot  so 
generally  appreciated. — ^Ed.] 

4  There  is  an  account  of  him  m  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins's Life  of  Johnson,  p.  244.  Mr.  Thomss 
Ballow  was  author  of  an  excellent  IVeatise  of 
Eqnitv,  printed  anonymously  m  1742,  and  laJtOj 
republished  with  very  valuaUe  additions,  by  John 
Fonbhmqoe,  Esq.  Mr.  Balkyw  died  aaddenly  in 
London,  July  26, 1782,  aged  aeventy-five,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gentleosaa'a  Msgaaaa  ftr  that 
year  as  «*  a  gnat  Greek  schsltf,  aad  §mm  te 
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too  from  Ohambeitt  btetiitte  not  «>  teMb- 
mkM  then.  One  is  not  wiUinr  to  be  laoffht 
hf  «  70W19  man.**  When  I  expressed  a 
wish  to  know  more  aboiii  Mr.  BaUow, 
Johnson  said,  **  Sir,  I  have  seen  him  but 
once  these  twenty  yeavs.  The  tide  of  life 
has  driven  ns  difieient  warn**  I  was  sorry 
at  the  time  to  bear  this;  bnt  Soever  quits 
the  creeks  of  private  coanexioos^  and  faiilv 

fets  into  the  j?reat  ocean  of  London,  will, 
J  imperoeptS>ie  deg^rees,  unavoidably  ex- 
perience such  cessations  of  aoquatntance. 

My  knowledge  of  physick,"  he  added, « I 
learnt  from  Pr.  James,  whom  I  helped  in 
writinf  the  proposals  for  his  Dkstionaiv, 
and  also  a  little  in  the  Dictionary  itseln. 
I  also  learnt  from  Dr.  Lawrenee,  but  was 
then  g:rown  more  stubborn/* 

A  curious  incident  happened  to-day, 
while  Mr.  Thrale  and  I  sat  with  him. 
Francis  announced  that  a  large  packet  mras 
brought  to  him  from  the  pos^offioe,  said  to 
hare  come  fVom  Lisbon,  audit  was  charged 
seten  pinmd$  ten  BkiUing§.  He  would  not 
receive  it,  supposing  it  to  be  some  trick,  nor 
did  he  even  look  at  it.  But  upon  inquiry 
aAerwards  he  found  that  it  was  a  real  pack- 
et for  him,  from  that  veiv  friend  in  the  East 
Indies  of  whom  lie  had  been  speaking;  and 
the  ship  which  carried  it  having  come  to 
Portugal,  this  packet  witii  others  had  been 
pot  into  the  p06tK)ffiee  at  Lisbon. 

I  mentioned  a  new  gaming  club,  of  whteh 
Mr.  Beanclerk  had  given  mean  account, 
^here  the  members  played  to  a  deaperate 
extent >.  Jokttnov.  ^Depend  upon  it, 
sir,  this  is  mere  talk.  Who  Is  ruined  by 
gaming  f  You  will  not  find  six  instancea  in 
an  age.  There  is  la  strange  rout  made 
about  deep  play;  whereas  you  have  many 
more  peo|He  ruined  by  adventurous  trade, 
and  yet  we  do  not  hear  such  an  outcry 
against  it.**  TmiALB.  "  There  may  be 
few  absolutely  ruined  by  deep  pla^;  but 
very  many  are  much  hurt  in  their  circum- 
stances by  it**  JoBiTBOH.  "  Tes,  sir,  and 
so  are  very  many  by  other  kinds  of  expense.*' 
f  had  heard  him  talk  once  before  in  the 
same  maimer;  and  at  Oxford,  he  said  <<  he 
wished  be  had  learned  to  play  at  cards  3.'* 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  he  loved  to 
display  his  ingenui^  in   argument;   and 


his  knowledge  of  tha  old  phikMophy."— Ma- 
liOirs. 

*  I  have  in  vain  aodeaTonred  to  find  ont  what 
puti  JohoBon  wrote  for  Dr.  James;  perhaps  medi^ 
cal  men  may. — Bobwkli^. 

'  FLoid  Lauderdale  informed  the  Editor  that 
Mr.  Fox  (a  great  anthoritv  on  this  at  well  as  op 
more  important  sabjects)  toiO  mm,  toat  tne  oeep- 
est  play  he  had  ever  known  was  between  the 
year  1772  and  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war.  Lord  Laoderdale  instanced  0000/.  bdng 
itakeJ  on  a  single  eaid  at  feiQ.-^£i>.] 

'  [See  ante,  v.  l  p.  466.— <£i>.] 
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thcDvfenrtf.woukl  somethnes  in 
maintain  opiniona  which  he  was  sensibte 
were  wrong,  but  in  suuxntittg  which,  his 
reasoning  and  wit  would  be  most  con6pio«* 
ous.  He  would  begin  thus:  <<  Why,  sir, 
as  to  the  good  or  evil  of  card-playino^-^' 
<<Now,'*  said  Garrick,  "he  is  thi^cing 
which  side  he  shall  take.**  He  appeared  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  contradiction,  especially 
when  Boj  opinion  whatever  vras  deliveced 
with  an  >air  of  confidence;  so  that  there  was 
hardly  an^  topick,  if  not  one  of  the  great 
truths  of  rdigion  and  morality,  tliat  he 
might  not  have  been  indted  to  argue,  either 
fhr  or  against  Lord  Elibank^  W  the 
highest  admiratkm  of  his  powers.  He  once 
observed  to  me,  "  Whatever  QjHnion  John- 
son maintains,  I  will  not  say  that  he  ccm- 
vinces  me;  but  he  never  fails  to  show  me, 
that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it.**  I  have 
heard  Johnson  pay  his  lordship  this  high 
compliment*  "  I  never  was  in  Lord  Eli- 
bank*8  company  vrithout  leaintng  some- 
thing.*' 

We  sat  together  till  it  was  too  late  for 
the  aflemoon  service.  Thrale  said,  he  had 
come  with  intention  to  go  to  church  with 
us.  We  went  at  seven  to  eveuinjg  prayeis 
at  St  Clement's  church,  sAerhaving  drunk 
cofiee;  an  indulgence  which  I  undemtand 
Johnson  yielded  to  oi»this  occasion,  in  com* 
pHment  to  Thrale. 

[This  day  he  himself  thus  records,    ed, 

«  Though  for  the  past  vreek  I  have 
had  an  anxious  design  of  communicating  to- 
day, I  performed  no  particular  act  oC  devo- 
tion, till  on  Fridi^  I  went  to  church. 

"  I  fested,  though  less  rigorously  than  at 
other  tiiDes.  I,  by  negligence,  poured  milk 
into  the  tea,  and,  in  Uie  afternoon,  drank 
one  diah  of  cofiee  vnth  Thrale;  yet  at  night, 
afler  a  fit  of  drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  veiy 
much  diaDrdered  by  emptiness,  and  called 
for  tea,  with  peeviah  and  impatient  eager* 
nesB.    My  distress  Was  very  great  v] 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  Easter-day,  afler 
having  been  at  St  Paul's  cathedral,  I  came 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  sococding  to  my  usual  cus- 
tom. It  seemed  to  me,  that  tlieie  was  al- 
ways something  paitwulariy  mild  and  pla- 
cid in  his  maimer  upon  tius  holy  festival, 
the  commemoration  of  the  most  joyful  eveat 
in  the  history  of  our  world,  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who,  having  tri- 
umphed over  death  and  the  grave,  proclaim- 
ed immortality  to  mankind. 

[Yet  with  what  different  coknns  he  -^ 
pamts  his  own  state  at  tiiis  moment) 

"  The  time  is  again  [come]  at  which, 
smce  the  death  of  my  poor  dear  Tetty,  on 
whom  God  have  mercy,  I  have  anniudiy 
commemorated  the  mystery  of  redemptioin 


«  FMviok,  Lord  Dibank,  who  d&ad  m  1778 
(iifite»  V.  L  u.  177V— Bofwnuu 
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^Bd  annually  pvrpoaed  to  amrad  my  Hfis. 
My  T&gidng  nn,  to  which  perhaps  many 
others  are  appjsndant,  is  waate  of  tmie,  and 
general  slugfeishness,  to  which  I  was  al- 
ways incline!,  and,  in  part  of  mv  life,  have 
beoi  almost  compelledf  h^  morbid  melan- 
oholy  and  disturbance  of  nnnd.  Melancholy 
has  had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remissions, 
but  I  have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor 
sufficiently  resisted  my  natural  inclination, 
or  sickly  habits.^' 

He  adds,  however: 

"  In  the  morning  I  had  at  church 
^      *  some  radiations  of  cotofort."] 

I  repeated  to  him  an  argument  of  a  lady 
of  mv  acquaintance,  who  maintained,  that 
her  husband's  havinfi"  been  guilty  of  num- 
berless infidelities,  released  her  from  conju- 
gal obligations,  because  they  were  recipro- 
cal. Johnson.  *^  This  is  miserable  stuff, 
sir.  To  the  contract  of  marriage,  besides 
the  man  and  wife,  there  is  a  third  party-— 
society;  and  if  it  be  considered  as  a  vow— > 
God:  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  their  consent  alone.  Lavns  are  not  made 
for  particular  cases,  but  for  men  in  general. 
A  woman  may  be  unhappy  with  l^r  hus- 
band; but  she  cannot  be  freed  from  him 
without  the  approbation  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical power.  A  man  may  be  unhap- 
py, because  he  is  not  so  rich  as  another; 
»ut  he  is  not  to  seize  upon  another's  proper- 
ty witlt  his  own  hand."  Boswbll.  "  But, 
sir,  this  lady  does  not  want  that  &e  con« 
tract  should  be  dissolved;  she  only  argues 
that  she  may  indulge  herself  in  gallantries 
with  equal  freedom  as  her  husband  does, 
provided  she  takes  care  notco  introduce  a 
spurious  issue  mto  his  family.  You  know, 
sir,  what  Macrobius  has  toki  of  Julia  i.'* 
Johnson.  "  This  lady  of  yours,  sir, 1  think, 
is  very  fit  for  a  brothel." 

Mr.  Macbean,  author  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography,"  came  in.  He 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  forty  years  ab- 
sent from  Scotland,  "  Ah,  Boswell ! "  said 
Johnson  smiling,  "  what  would  you  give  to 
be  forty  years  from  Scotland  .> "  I  said,  «*  I 
shoiiki  not  tike  to  be  so  long  absent  from 
the  seat  of  my  ancestors."  This  gentle- 
man, Mrs.  Williams,  and  Mr.  Levett,  dined 
with  us. 

Dr.  Johnson  made  a  remark,  which  both 
Mr.  Macbean  and  I  thought  new.  It  was 
this:  that  <<  the  law  against  usury  is  for  the 
protection  of  creditors  as  well  as  debtors; 
for  if  there  were  no  such  check,  people 
would  be  apt,  from  the  tetnptation  or  great 
interest,  to  lend  to  desperate  persons,  by 
whom  Ihey  would  lose  their  money.  Ac- 
cordingly, Uiere  are  instances  of  ladies  be- 
ing ruined,  by  having  injudiciously  sunk 

I  «<  Numiaani  snim  niii  navi  plmik  toQo  vocto- 
fsm  '^— Lib.  ii.  c*  vi.— Bobwvlu 


thnr  fortmies  for  high  aiimitto^  wliiefl'/ 
after  a  few  years,  ceased  to  be  paid,  in  coO' 
sequence  ofihe  ruined  cireumstaacea  of  xbm 
borrower." 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  peevish ^  i  «nd 
I  wondered  at  Johnaon'is  patience  wila  how 
now,  as  I  had  often  done  on  similar  oeea- 
sions.  The  truth  is,  that  his  humane  con- 
sideration of  the  forbrn  and  indigent  state 
in  which  this  lady  was  left  by  her  father  in- 
duced him  to  treat  her  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, and  even  to  be  destroua  of  proeifiw 
ing  her  amusement,  so  as  someiimeB  to  in- 
commode many  of  his  friends,  by  carrying 
her  with  him  to  their  houses,  where,  from 
her  manner  of  eating,  in  consequence  of  her 
btindness,  she  could  not  biit  ofiend  the  d^ 
licacv  of  persons  of  nice  sensations. 

After  coffee,  we  went  to  afternoon  ser- 
vice in  St.  Clement's  church.  Observing 
some  beggars  in  the  street  as  we  walked 
8lon|r,  I  siud  to  him,  I  supposed  there  was 
no  oiviUssed  country  in  the  world  where  the 
misery  of  want  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people  was  prevented.  Johnson.  '^  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  there  is  not;  but  it  is  better  that 
some  should  be  unhappy,  than  that  none 
should  be  happy,  whicn  would  be  the  eaae 
in  affeneral  state  of  eqnality*" 

When  the  service  was  ended,  I  went 
hiMne  with  him,  and  we  sat  quietly  by  our 
selves.  He  recommended  t>r.  Cheyne^ 
books.  I  said,  I  thought  Cheyne  had  been 
reckoned  whimsical.  **  So  he  was,"  said 
he,"  in  some  things;  but  there  is  no  end  ot 
objections.  There  are  few  books  to  which 
some  objection  or  other  may  not  be  made." 
He  added,  "  1  would  not  have  you  read  any 
thing  else  of  Cheyne,  but  his  book  on 
Health,  and  his  <  English  Malady.'" 

Upcm  the  question  whether  a  man  who 
had  Deen  guilty  of  vicious  actions  would  do 
well  to  force  himself  into  sotitnde  and  sad 
ness?  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  unless  it  pre 
vent  him  from  being  vicious  again.  With 
some  people,  gloomy  penitence  is  only  mad- 
ness turned  upside  down.  A  man  mvv  be 
gloomy,  till,  in  order  to  be  relieved  uom 
^loom,  he  has  recourse  again  to  criminal 
mdulgencies." 

On  Wednesday,  10th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  ThraJe's,  where  were  Mr.  Mur- 
phy and  some  other  company.  Before  din- 
ner. Dr.  Johnson  and  I  paissed  some  time  by 
ourselves.  I  was  sorry  to  find  it  was  now 
resolved  that  the  proposed  journey  to  Italy 
should  not  take  place  this  year.  He  said, 
'<  I  am  disappointed,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is 


<  [BoiweU  was  not,  partial  to  Mn.  WiUiams. 
Peeviih  she  probably  was;  bat  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  she  was  old,  blind,  poor»  and  a  depen- 
dant And  see  ante,  vol.  I  p.  101,  a  mora 
&Tonrable  accoimt  from  Malone  and  Mia  Haw  . 
kins.— Ed.] 
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ml  ft  md  diMi|i|Kiiatiiieiit*'  I  wondered 
toeee  bim  be«r,  with  a  philoeophieel  ediii* 
immy  what  wovld  have  made  moet  people 
peevish  and  fVetfiiL  {But  he  cordially 
aiwflnrf  to  the  reasons  iK^ieh  operated 
on  the  ntnda  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tbrale  to 
postpone  the  jomn^,  as  appears  from  his 
Ulertotfaetedy.] 

P'TO   MRS.   THRAtB. 

cMiAprttflTIS. 

j^  ««  Mr.  Thrale's  alteration  of  pur- 

T.  trp7  pose  is  not  weakness  of  resohition; 
^>^  It  is  a  wise  man^  compliance  with 
the  chan|re  of*  things,  and  with  the  new 
dsties  which  tiie  change  produces.  Who- 
ever expects  me  to  be  an^  will  be  disap^ 
pointed.  I  do  not  even  grieve  at  the  effect; 
I  only  grieve  for  the  cause."] 


[His  desire,  however,  to  go-abroad 
^  "^  was  very  mat;  and  he  had  a  long* 
ing  wish,  too,  to  leave  some  Latin  verses  at 
the  Grand  Chartreux.l 

I  perceived  that  he  had  so  warmly  cher- 
ished the  hope  of  enjoying  dassicai  scenes, 
that  he  could  not  easily  part  with  the 
scheme;  Ibr  he  said,  <<  I  shall  probably  eon* 
trive  to  get  to  Italy  some  otherway  k  But 
I  wont  mention  it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
as  it  might  vex  them."  1  suggested  that 
going  to  Italy  might  have  done  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thrale  good.  JoHjrsev.  <<  I  rather 
believe  not,  sir.  While  ^ef  is  fresh,  every 
attempt  to  divert  only  irritates.  You  must 
wait  till  nief  be  Hgtiitd,  and  then  amuse- 
ment wiu  dissipate  the  remains  of  it " 

At  dinner,  Mr.  Murphy  entertained  us 
with  the  history  of  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson',  a 
sehooUellow  of  Pr.  Johnson^  a  barrister 
at  law,  of  good  parts,  but  who  fell  into  a 
dissipated  course  of  life,  inecnnpatible  with 
that  soecees  in  his  profession  which  he  once 
had,  and  would  otherwise  have  deservedly 
maintained;  yet  he  stitt  preserved  a  digni^ 
in  his  deportment.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  on 
the  Story  of  Leonidas,  entitled  <<The  Pat* 
noL**  He  read  it  to  a  company  of  lawyers, 
who  found  so  many  faults  that  he  wrote  it 
over  again:  so  then  there  were  two  trage- 
dies on  the  same  suliject  and  with  the  same 
title.  Dr.  Johnson  told  us,  that  one  of 
them  was  still  in  his  possession.  This  very 
piece  was,  after  his  death,  published  by 
some  person  who  had  been  about  him,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  hasty  profit,  was  fal- 
laciously advertised  so  as  to  make  it  be  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  l^  Johnson 
himselfl 

»  tHe  probaUj  may  have  hsd  iome  idea  of 
accompanying  his  friend  Mr.  Saondem  WeUi, 
who,  m  &ct,  went  to  Italy  aboat  the  14th  May 
of  thii  tear.    See  poit,  Feb.  1778.— En.] 

•  [See  mie,  v.  I  p.  IW,  his  lenerto  this 


I  said,  I  disliced  the  eustmn  which  some 
people  had  of  brinij^ing  &eir  children  into 
company,  because  it  in  a  manner  forced  us 
to  pay  tbolish  eomptiments  to  plesse  their 
parents.  Johnson.  "  Tou  are  right,  sir  '. 
We  may  be  excused  for  not  caring  much, 
about  other  people's  children,  for  there  are 
many  who  care  very  little  about  their  own 
children.  It  may  be  observed,  that  men 
who,  from  being 'engaged  in  business,  or 
fWnn  their  course  of  life  in  whatever  way, 
seldom  see  their  children,  do  not  care  much 
about  them.  I  myself  should  not  have  had 
much  fondness  for  a  child  of  my  own." 
Mas.  TbkalbI  "Nay,  sir,  how  can 
you  talk  so?"  Johnson.  "At  lesst,  I 
never  wished  to  have  a  child. "  [On 
another  occasion,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  J"^ 
was  relating  to  him  that  Dr.  Collier  ^'  ' 
(of  the  commons)  had  observed,  that  the 
love  one  bore  to  children  was  from  the  an- 
ticipation one's  mind  made  while  one  con- 
templated Ihem:  "We  hope,"  says  he, 
"  that  they  will  some  time  make  wise  men, 
or  amiable  women;  and  we  suffer  them  to 
take  up  our  affection  beforehand.  One 
cannot  love  hmpg  offleshj  and  little  infants 
are  nothing  more."  "  On  the  contraiy," 
said  Johnson,  "  one  can  scarcely  help  wish- 
ing, while  one  fondles  a  baby,  that  it  may 
never  live  to  become  a  man;  for  it  is  so 
probable  that  when  he  becomes  a  man,  he 
should  be  sure  to  end  in  a  scoundrel." 
Girls  were  less  displeasing  to  him;  "for  as 
their  temptations  were  fewer,"  he  said, 
"  their  virtue  in  this  life,  and  happiness  in 
the  next,  were  less  improbable:  and  he 
loved,"  he  said,  "  to  see  a  knotof  uttle  mis- 
ses dearly."] 

Mr.  Murphy>  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's 
having  a  design  to  publish  an  edition  of 
Cowley.  Jpnnson  said,  he  did  not  know 
but  he  shpukl;  and  he  expressed  his  disap- 

Erobatioa  of  Dr.  Hurd^  for  having  puo- 
shed  a  mutilated  edition  under  the  title  of 
"Select  Works  of  Abraham  Cowley." 
Mr.  Murphy  thought  it  a  bad  precedent: 
observing,  that  any  authour  mignt  be  usea 
in  the  same  manner:  and  that  it  was  pleas- 
ing to  see  the  variety  of  an  authour's  com- 
positions at  different  periods. 
We  telked  of  Flatman's  Poems;   and 


'  [Yet  he  wu  alwayi  kmd  to  chiMren,  eren 
when  he  blamed  the  paieats  for  obtnidiog  tiiem. 
Mis  Hawkins  tells  as  that  "  Johoaon  was  kind, 
in  hU  way,  to  children:  my  father  seldom  observed 
me  with  him  without  recollecting  the  lion  dao^Uing 
the  kid.'* — Mem,  JL — 2B.  See  alao  poit,  tvrea 
9tfa  Aorfl,  1788.— Ed.] 

^  [It  aeema  not  eaaj  to  aocoant  for  Mis. 
Thiale'a  preaenee  in  London  on  the  lOtb  April. 
She  appean  by  the  eofreapondence  with  Johnson 
to  have  been  at  Bath,  to  which  place  Johnson 
addreaaed  a  letter  to  her  en  the  9th  See  onfe, 
p.69— £n.] 
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Mn.  Thnla  oterved,  Hmt  Pdtte  had  part- 
ly borrowed  from  him  "  The  Dying  Chria* 
Uan  to  his  Soul."  Johnson  zepeated  Roch* 
eater's  veraea  iifKm  Flatman,  which  I  think 
by  much  too  aevere: 

•*  Nor  that  dow  dnidM  in  swift  Pbdarick  ttraiiu, 
IliilniM,  who  Comej  imitatM  with  pains, 
Aad  rides  a  jaded  oiwe,  whipt  whh  loose  leini.'* 

I  like  to  recollect  all  the  paaaagea  that  I 
heard  Johnaon  repeat:  itatampa  a  value  on 
them* 

He  told  us  that  the  book  entitled  <'  The 
Livee  of  the  Poets,"  by  Mr.  Gibber,  was 
entirely  compiled  by  Mr.  Shiels  i,  a  Scotch* 


dwBiOiieofhiiri 
8ettafa,»aaidhe,  < 


«Theb«olf* 


*  [Here  followed,  in  the  foroier  editions,  a  note 
containing  a  long  extract  from  the  Monthly  He- 
view  for  1792,  controverting  the  above  assertion, 
which,  on  account  of  its  length,  the  Editor  has 
thrown  into  the  Appendix;  but  he  most  observe, 
with  more  immediate  reference  to  the  statement 
la  the  text,  that  notwithstanding  the  weight  which 
mast  he  gwen  to  Dr.  Johnson's  repeated  cueer- 
Uoru  on  a  snbjeet  ia  whioh  he  alleged  that  he 
had  indapatable  evidenee  in  his  own  pomuaslon, 
yet  there  are  soma  circomstanoes  which  seem  at 
wtfiance  with  his  statements.    It  is  tree  that  the 
title-page  of  the  firrt  volume  says,  '*  compiled  by 
Mr.  Cibber,"  but  all  the  other  volames  have 
**  compiled  by  Mr.  Gibber  md  other  htmde;  "  so 
that  Johnson  was  oertaialy  nnistaken  in  rapreoentiqg 
that  Gibber  was  held  oat  as  the  sole  author.    In 
the  third  vol.,  p.  166,  the  life  of  Betterton,  the 
actor,  is  announced  as  *'  written  by  R.  S."  no- 
donbt  Robert  ShieU,  and  to  it  is  appended  the 
following  note,  "  As  Mr,  Theophilus  Cibker  is 
poblishing   (in  another  work>  the  *  Lives  and 
Gharacter  of  eminent  Acton,'  he  leaves  to  other 
gentlemen  ccneemed  in  thi$  work  the  accoont 
of  some  playere^  who  co«]d  not  be  omitted  here- 
in as  poett.**    A  similar  no^e  accompanies  tiie 
Life  of  Booth,  ▼.  iv.  p.  178;  aM  agam,  in  a  note 
oa  the  <*  Life  of  ThoiMon,"  vol.  v.  p.  211,  TKe- 
ophUw  Cibber,  in  Ms  own  nam«,slktes,  that  he 
read  the  tni|(edy  of  Agamemnan'  to  the  theatri- 
cal synod  wah  so  noBh  apphase,  that  ha  was 
seleetadto  play  the  part  of  Melisander.    These 
oireomstanoes  prove  that  **  a  Cibber  '*  had  some 
share  in  the  woik,— that  tbete  was  no  intention 
to  conceal  that  it  was  TheopkUu$t — and  that  Mob' 
ert  ShieU  and  others  were  avowed  assistants. 
Bir.  Boswell,  in  a  former  passage,  (see  ante,  vol 
L  p.  76.)  intimated  that  "  some  choice  passages 
of  theae  lives  were  written  by  Johnson  hlauelf" 
That  opinion  the  Editor  thooght  that  Johnson's 
own  assertion  safficientl^  negatived;  bnt  he  most 
admit*  on  rsconsideratioa,  that  theie  is  some 
colour  for  Mr.  BosweU's  sospicion;  for  it  appears 
that  Johnson  was  at  one  time  employed  to  con- 
tribttte  to  that  work  the  lives  of,  at  least,  Shaks- 
peare  and  Drydea  (see  ante,  t.  i,  p.  222,  and 
poot,  16th  May,  1776),  aad  thoogh  he  certainly  did 
not  write  those  lives,  ^etsavenU  passages  throi^hoat 
the  work  an  much  m  his  style.    T&t,  however, 
might  srise  fiom  the   initatioii  ef  Shiels;  bnt 
what  is  most  important  is,  that  the  pim^  m  which 
thasa  lives  sn  written  is  mhstantiaUj  thaaama  as 


l[a;reTbeofibiftna  Cihbev, 
who  waa  then  in  pnaon*  taA  gfmneaa,  to  mW 
low  Mr.  Gibber  to  be  put  upon  the  tatie- 
pag^e,  aa  the  antthour;  by  tbia,  a  dmibto  im- 
poaition  waa  intended;  in  the  int  plsce» 
that  it  waa  the  muk  of  a  Gibber  at  all; 
and,  in  the  second  plaoe^  that  it  was  the 
work  of  old  Gibber.'' 

Mr.  Murphv  aaid,  that ''  The  Meokoin 
of  Oray'a  Life  set  him  much  higher  in  his 
eatimation  than  hia  poema  did:  for  you 
there  aaw  a  man  eooatanHy  at  work  in  lit- 
erature^'*  Johnaon  aoanieaoed  in  thia;  but 
depreciated  the  book,  1  thought,  very  uo- 
reasonably.  For  he  aaid,  "  I  forced  myself 
to  read  it,  only  becauae  it  waa  a  commoB 
tonic  of  conveiaation.  I  found  it  mighty 
dull;  and,  as  to  the  atyle,  it  ia  fit  for  the 
second  table.  ^*  Why  he  thought  so  I  was 
at  a  loes  to  conceive.  He  now  gave  it  as 
hia  opinion,  that '' Akenaide  waa  a  auperi- 
our  poet  both  to  Gray  and  Maaon." 

Talking  of  the  Reviewai  Johnaon  aaid, 
"1  think  them  verr  impartial:  I  do  not 
know  an  instance  of  partiality."  He  nie»* 
tioned  what  had  pasaed  uson  the  anbjeet 
of  the  Monthly  and  Gritical  Reviewa,  in  the 
conversation  with  which  his  Majeaty  had 
honoured  him.  He  expatiated  a  httle  move 
on  them  thia  evening.  <'The  Monthly 
Eeviewers,''  said  he,  <<  aie  not  Deists;  iMt 
they  are  Ghrialiana  with  aa  little  GhHatian- 
ity  as  may  be;  and  are  for  pulling  down  aU' 
estaUishments.  The  Gritioal  Reviewen 
are  for  aupporting  the  coaatitution  both  m 
church  and  atate.  The  Gritical  Reviewers, 
I  believe,  oAen  review  without  reading  the 
hooka  through;  but  lay  hold  of  a  topick, 
and  write  <3iiefly  from  their  own  misda. 
The  Monthly  Reviewen  are  duller  men, 
and  are  glad  to  read  the  hooka  through.'' 

He  tiOkedof  Lord  Lvttelton's  eKtreaae 
anxiety  aa  an  authour;  obaervia|[,  tliat  '*  he 
was  thirty  years  in  preparing  hia  hiatoijrs 
and  that  he  employed  a  man  to  point  it  for 
him;  as  if  (laughing)  another  man  oouU 
point  hia  sense  better  than  hnnself  *•"  Mr. 
Murphy  said,  he  underetood  his  history  waa 
kept  ba«k  several  years  for  fear  of  Smollett. 
JoHKaoa.  «  This  aeema  strange  to  Mur- 
phy and  me,  who  never  felt  that  anxiety* 
out  sent  what  he  wrote  to  the  press,  and 


that  which  Johosoo  adopted  in  his  own  beaaiifnl 
work.^Eo.] 

'  [It  may  be  doubted  whether  Johnson's  dis- 
like of  Lord  L^tteltoa  did  not  here  lead  him  into 
an  error.  Peitons  not  so  habituated  with  the  de- 
tails of  printing  as  he  was  may  have  been  less 
expert  at  the  use  of  these  conveotionai  signs. 
Lord  Byion  wrote  to  Mr.  Moiraj:  *<Do  yoa 
know  aaj  one  who  caa  sfop?— I  m^^a  point , 
commaot  aad  so  forth,  for  I  am»  1  iear,  a  aad 
hand  at  yoar  paacUntion."— 3lbara's  ^fe  ^ 
Byron,  YoL  i  p.  417.— Ed.1 
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**  The  time  has  been,  air,  when  you  felt 
it.'>  Jobumh.  "Why  i>eailv,  HMdam,  I 
do  not  nedlect  a  time  when  that  was  the 


Talkioff  of  <<  The  SpeeUtor,"  he  said, 
"  It  is  wonderful  that  there  is  sneh  a  pro- 
porticMt  of  bad  papers,  in  the  half  of  the 
work  which  was  not  written  by  Addison; 
for  there  was  aU  the  world  to  write  that 
half,  yet  not  a  half  of  that  half  is.  good. 
One  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  Englidi  lan- 
gaeffe  is  the  paper  on  JNovehyi,  yet  we  do 
not  hear  it  talked  of.  It  was  written  by 
Gro?e,  a  disMnting  UathtrJ^^  He  would 
not,  I  perceived,  call  him  a  cUrgyfVMn^ 
titoogh  be  was  candid  enough  to  allow  very 
great  meHt  to  his  composition*  Mr.  Mur- 
phy said,  he  remeoabeied  when  there  were 
aeveral  people  alive  in  London,  who  en- 
ipyed  a  considerable  reputation  merely  from 
aaving  written  a  paper  in  <<  The  Specta-> 
tor."  Hementioued  particularly  Mr.  Ince, 
who  used  to  frequent  Tom^s  coffee-house. 
'<  But,"  said  Johnson,  "  you  must  consider 
how  highly  Steele  speaks  of  Mr.  Ince^." 
He  would  not  allow  that  the  paper  on  car- 
rying a  bov  to  travel^  signed  rhilip  Home- 
bred, which  was  reported  to  be  written  by 
the  J^rd  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had  merit 
He  said, "  it  was  quite  vulgar,  and  had  no- 
thing luminous." 

Johnson  mentioned  Dr.  Barry's'  S^tem 
of  Physick.  *<He  was  a  man,"  said  he, 
*<  who  had  acqutied  a  high  reputation  in 
Dublin,  came  over  to  England,  and  brought 
his  reputation  with  him,  but  had  not  great 
success.  His  notion  was,  that  pulsation 
occasions  death  by  attrition;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  w^  to  preserve  life  is  to  re- 
tard pulsation.  But  we  know  that  pulsa- 
tion 19  strongest  in  infants,  and  that  we  in- 
crease in  growth  while  it  operates  in  its 
regular  course;  so  it  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  destruction."  Soon  after  this,  he  said 
something  very  flattering  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
which  I  do  not  recollect;  but  it  concluded 
with  wishing  her  long  life.  <<  Sir,"  said  I, 
**  if  Dr.  Bariy's  system  be  true,  you  have 
now  shortened  Mrs.  Thrale's  life,  perhaps 
some  minutes,  by  accelerating  her  pulani- 
tion." 

["dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

« 11th  April,  1776. 

^^         '^Deakkst    ma»am,— To   have 
Jjg^    acted,  with  reffard'  to  you,  in  a  man- 
ner either  unfriendly  or  disrespect- 
ful, wouki  give  me  great  pain;  and,  I  hope, 


'  tha  Spectator. — 


^  [Spectator,  No.  626.~Ei>.] 

'  [In  the  065th  Number  of 
Ed.] 

'  Sir  Edward  Bany,  Baronet  [He  pabtished 
ai  eurioos  work  on  the  Wines  of  the  Ancients.— 
Eft.] 


Will  be  alwaya  venr  oontmy  to  my  iiiAeii- 
tion.  That  I  staid  away  was  mei^y  acci- 
dental. I  have  seldom  dined  from  home; 
and  I  did  not  think  my  opinion  necessary  to 
vour  iAfbrmation  ia  any  proprieties  of  be- 
haviour. 

<<  The  poor  parents  of  the  child  are  much 
grieved,  and  much  dejected.  The  journey 
to  Italy  is  put  off,  but  they  go  to  Bath  on 
Monday.  A  visit  from  you  will  be  well 
taken,  and  I  think  your  mtimeey  is  such 
that  ^ou  may  very  properly  pay  it  in  a 
momiiig.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  thought 
seasonaole  and  kind,  and  I  wish  you  not  to 
omit  it.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  mort 
humble  servant,         *'  Sam.  Johvsov."]  . 

.  On  Thursday,  April  11,1  dined  with  him 
at  General  Paoli'a,  in  whose  house  I  now 
resided,  and  where  I  had  ever  afterwards 
the  honour  of  being  entertained  with  the 
kindest  attention  as  his  constant  guest, 
while  I  was  in  Lond<Hi,  till  I  had  a  house  of 
my  own  there.  I  mentioned  my  having 
that  morning  introduced  to  Mr.  Garrick, 
Count  Neni,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
rank  and  fortune,  to  whom  Garriok  talked 
of  Abel  Drugger  as  a  $maUparU  and  rela- 
ted, with  pleasant  vanity,  that  a  French- 
man, who  had  seen  him  in  one  of  his  low 
characters^  exclaimed,  <'  Commenttje  ne  U 
crai$pa$,  Ce  n'eatpoB  J\fotuieur  GmrHck, 
ee  grand  Tiomime!"  Garrick  added,  with 
an  appearance  of  grave  recollection,  '*  If  I 
were  to  begin  life  again,  I  think  I  should 
not  play  those  low  characters."  Upon 
which  I  observed,  "  Sir,  you  would  be  in 
the  wronff,  for  your  great  excellence  is  your 
variety  of  playing,  your  representing  so  wel^ 
characters  so  very  different."  Johitsok* 
"  Garrick,  sir,  was  not  in  earnest  in  what 
he  said :  for,  to  be  sure,  his  peculiar  excel- 
lence is  his  variety;  and,  perhaps,  tiiere  is 
not  anv  one  character  which  has  notbeen 
as  well  acted  by  somebody  eh»,  as  he  could 
do  it."  B0SWBI.L.  "  Why  then,  sir,  did 
he  talk  so?"  Johnso*.  "Why  sir,  to 
make  you  answer  as  you  did."  Bos  well. 
"  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  seemed  to  dip  deep 
into  his  mind,  for  reflection."  Johvsoit. 
"  He  had  not  far  to  dip,  air;  he  had  said 
the  same  thing,  probably,  twenty  times' 
before." 

Of  a  noNeman  raised  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod to  high  office,  he  said,  <^  His  parts,  sir, 
are  pretty  well  for  a  Igrd;  but  woukl  not  be 
distinguished  in  a  man  who  had  nothing 
else  but  his  parts  4." 

A  journey  to  Italy  was  still  in  his  thoughts.. 
He  said,  "  A  man  who  has  not  been  in  Italy 

*  [Obvious  as  this  aUnnon  mast  have  been  at 
the  time,  neither  the  editor,  nor  any  of  the 
nmneroafl  perrons  who  have  favoured  him  with 
aaristance  and  information,  can  sa^slactorOy  desi^ 
nats  thanoblaman  hen  mesat.— En.] 
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is  alwBjTS  eonseioos  of  an  inferioiitj,  from 
his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected  a 
man  shonld  see.  The  grand  ohject  o£  trav- 
elling is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  those  shores  were  the  four 
great  empires  of  the  world;  the  Assyrian, 
Sie  Persian)  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 
AU  our  religion,  almost  all  our  law^  almost 
all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  ahove 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean."  The  General  observ- 
ed, that  '^  Thx  Mcditxbrankah  would  be 
a  noble  subject  for  a  poem." 

We  talked  of  translation.  I  said,  I  could 
not  define  it,  nor  could  I  think  of  a  simili- 
tude to  illustrate  it;  but  that  it  appeared  to 
me  the  translation  of  poetry  could  be  only 
imitation.  Johnson.  «Tou  may  translate 
books  of  science  exactly.  You  may  also 
translate  history,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  embel- 
lished with  oratory,  which  is  poetical.  Po- 
etry, indeed,  cannot  be  translated;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  the  poets  that  preserve  lan- 
guages; for  we  would  not  be  at  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  language,  if  we  could  have  all 
that  is  written  in  tt  just  as  well  in  a  transla- 
tion. But  as  the  beauties  of  poetry  cannot 
be  preserved  in  any  language  except  that  in 
which  it  was  originally  written,  we  learn  the 
language." 

A  jrentleman  mamtained  that  the  art  of 
printing  had  hurt  real  learning,  by  dissemi- 
nating idle  writings.  Johnson.  **  Sir,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  art  of  printing,  we 
should  now  have  no  learning  at  aU;  for 
books  would  have  perished  faster  than  they 
could  have  been  transcribed."  This  obser- 
vation seems  not  just,  considering  for  how 
many  ages  books  were  preserved  by  writing 
alone  >. 

The  same  gentleman  maintained,  that  a 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  a 
people  was  a  disadvantage;  for  it  made 
the  vulgar  rise  above  their  humble  sphere. 
Johnson.  «  Sir,  while  knowledge  is  a  dis- 
tinction, those  who  are  possessed  of  it  will 
naturally  rise  above  those  who  are  not. 
Merely  to  read  and  write  was  a  distinction 
at  first;  but  we  see  when  reading  and  writ- 
ing have  become  pfeneral,  the  common  peo- 
ple keep  their  stations.  And  so,  were  high- 
er attainments  to  become  general,  the  efiect 
would  be  the  same." 

"  Goldsmith,"  he  said,'  "  referred  every 
thing  to  vanity;  his  virtues  and  vices  too 
were  from  that  motive.    He  was  not  a  so- 


*  The  aatboor  did  not  recollect  that  of  the 
books  presenred  (and  an  infinite  number  was  lost) 
.  oil  were  confined  to  two  languages  In  modem 
times  and  modem  langoages,  France  and  Italy 
alone  prodnce  more  hooka  in  a  given  time  than 
Greece  and  Rone:  put  England,  Spain,  German j, 
and  the  northern  kingdomi  ont  of  the  qaesUon. — 

BSrAKSWAT. 


dal  man.    He  n^vet  enhanged  mind  wiA 
yDu«." 

We  spent  the  evening  at  Mr.  Hoole^ 
Mr.  Mickle,  the  excellent  tranalalor  €/£ 
**  The  Lusiad,"  was  there.  I  have  presnv* 
ed  little  of  the  eonversatioB  of  this  efvening. 
Dr.  Johnson  aaid,  '<  Thomson  had  a  trae 
poetical  genius,  the  power  <  ' 
thnig  in  a  poetical  light.  His  fault  u 
a  cloud  of  words  sometimea,  that  the  senae 
can  hardly  peep  through,  ^liels,  who 
compiled  <  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets  V 
was  one  day  sitting  with  me.  I  toc^  down 
Thomson,  and  read  aloud  a  lar^  portion  of 
him,  and  then  asked, — ^Is  wk  this  fine? 
Shiels  having  expressed  the  highest  admira 
tion — ^Well,  sir  (said  I),  I  have  omitted 
every  other  line." 

I  related  a  dispute  belween  Goldemith 
and  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley,  one  day  when 
they  and  I  were  dining  at  Tom  Daviee^s,  in 
1763.  Goldsmith  asserted,  that  there  was 
no  poetry  produced  in  this  age.  Dodsley 
appealed  to  his  own  Collection,  and  main- 
tained, that  though  you  could  not  find  a 
palace  like  Drvden*s  '*  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,"  you  had  villages  compoaed  of  very 
pretty  houses;  and  he  mentioned  particiilar 
ty  "The  Spleen."  Johhsok.  "I  think 
Dodsle^r  gave  up  the  question.  He  and 
Goldsmith  said  the  same  thing:  only  he 
said  it  in  a  sofler  manner  than  Ooklsmitii 
did;  for  he  acknowledged  there  was  no  po- 
etry, nothing  tiiat  towered  above  the  com- 
mon mark.  You  may  find  wit  and  humour 
in  verse,  and  yet  no  poetry.  *  Hndidras' 
has  a  profusion  of  these;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  a  poem.  <  The  Spleen,'  in  Dods- 
ley's  Collection,  on  which  you  say  he 
chiefly  rested,  is  not  poetry."  Boswblx- 
"  Does  not  Gray's  poetry,  sir,  tower  above 
the  common  mark?"  Johhson.  <*Ye8, 
sir;  but  we  must  attend  to  the  difierenee 
between  what  men  in  general  cannot  do  if 
they  would,  and  what  every  man  may  do  if 
he  would.    Sixteen-string  Jack^  towered 


*  [This  aeems  not  eaay  to  andentand.  Poor 
Goldaniith  was  $ocial  to  a  fault}  how  bo 
behaved  in  aociety  is  another  matter;  and  as  to 
'*  exchanging  mind/*  bla  chief  defect  was,  that 
he  had  no  reaerve  whatsoever,  and  opened  what- 
ever he  had  in  hb  mind  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence of  indiscretion,  [see  p<u«tm].  Dr.  Jofan- 
son,  perhaps,  meant  that  he  was  too  mach  of  an 
eaotist,  and  thought  too  much  of  peraonal 
triumph  in  conversation,  to  be  a  man  of  agreeable 
social  habits;  yet  we  know  that  Johnson  himaeif 
always  considered  conversation  as  a  kind  of 
giadiatorial  exercise.-^ED.] 

'  See  ante,  note,  p.  60 

*  A  noted  highwayman,  who,  after  having 
been  several  times  tried  and  acquitted,  was  at 
last  hanged.  He  was  remarkable  for  foppery  in  his 
dress,  and  particularly  for  wearing  a  bunch  of  Jbcteea 
strings  at  the  knees  of  his  breeches.— -Boswki^x*. 
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'ttoove  the  ocmunta  mark.'*  Boiwxll. 
«  Thea,  sir,  what  is  poetry  ?  ".  "  Jobnqon. 
Why,  air,  it  is  mudi  easier  to  say  what  it  is 
not.  We  all  kmw  what  tight  is;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  what  it  is.'' 
Hawk.  [&fsy>  he  8aid,.on  another  occa^ 

Ai»ij.  Bon,  was  the  very  Torre  i  of  poe- 
P»  214.  ^^^  he  played  his  coruscations  so 
speeiouBly,  that  his  steel-dust  is  mistaken 
by  many  for  a  shower  of  gold  K] 

On  Friday,  April  13, 1  dined  with  him  at 
our  fnend  Tom  Davies's,  where  we  met 
Mr.  Gradock  3,  of  Leicestershire,  authour 
of  "  Zobeide,"  a  tragedy;  a  verv  pleasing 
geBileman,  to  whom  my  friend  Ut.  Far- 
mer's very  excellent  Essay  on  the  Learn- 
ing of  Snakspeaie  is  addressed;  and  Dr. 
Harwood,  who  has  written  and  published 
various  works;  particularly  a  fantastical 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  in  mod- 
ern phrase,  and  with  a  Socinian  twist-*. 

I  introduced  Aristotle's  doctrine,  in  his 
"  Art  of  Poetiy,"  of  "  jutdx^nr  T«r  vroAtiftarm, 
the  purging  ot  the  passions,"  as  the  purj^se 
of  tragedy  *.  "  But  how  are  the  passions 
to  be  purged  by  terrour  and  pity  ? "  said  I, 
with  an  assumed  air  of  ignorance,  to  incite 
him  to  talk,  for  which  it  was  oflen  necessary 
to  employ  some  address.  Johnson.  '^Why, 
sir,  yon  are  to  consider  what  is  the  meaning 
of  purging  in  the  original  sense.    It  is  to 

1  [A  foreigner  of  that  name,  who,  some  years 

S)0,  exhibited  a  variety  of  splendid  fire-works  at 
arybone  Gardens.] 

'  [This  and  some  subsequent  extracts  are  from 
a  collection  of  Dr.  Johnson's  **  Apophthegms, 
SentimentB,  Opinions,  and  occasional  Ruc- 
tions,*' made  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  pob- 
iished  m  the  last  yotnme  of  his  edition  of  John- 
ton's  works. — Ed.] 

^  [Who  has  since  published  Memoiis  of  his 
own  Times,  of  which  the  Editor  has  made  oooa^ 
sional  use.— En.] 

*  [He  is  moie  advantageoosly  known  by  a 
work  on  the  classiGa.  Thia  poor  man  4iad,  about 
1788,  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  rendered  him 
a  cripple,  and,  in  1788,  be  pnblisbed,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean MagBzme,  a  letter,  written  to  him  in  1773 
by  Bishop  Lowth,  to  show  that  the  bishop,  though 
no  friend  to  dissenters,  was  kind  and  liberal  to- 
wards him.  Harwood  concludes  his  appeal  by 
saying,  that,  bad  he  been  a  dishonest  man,  and 
could  have  conformed  to  the  trinitarian  worship 
of  the  church,  he  should  not  have  been  in  ind^ 
sent  and  necessitous  circnmstaaces.  Biabop 
Lowth,  he  says,  contributed,  to  the  last  year  of 
i  his  life,  to  relieve  his  wants.  European  Maga- 
I  zine,  1788,  p.*4l3.— Ed.1 
\  *  See  an  ingenious  essay  on  this  subject  by  the 

late  Dr.  ]!^Ioor,  Greek  professor  at  Glasgow. — 
Boswzlxm  See  also  a  learned  note  on  this  pas- 
i  ^  sage  of  Aristotle,  hy  Mr.  Twining,  in  his  admiia- 
i  hie  translation  of  the  Poeticks,  in  which  the 
I  various  explanations  of  other  criticks  are  con- 
I  jidered,  and  in  which  Dr.  Moor's  eany  is  particn- 
>       lacly^d»cuMed.-*J.  Boswbll. 


e^l  impurities  ,f>om  the  human  body. 
The  mind  is  subject  to  the  same  imperfec- 
tion. The  passions  are  the  great  movers  of 
human  actions;  but  they  are  mixed  with 
such  impurities,  that  it  is  necessary  they 
should  be  purged  or  refined  by  means  of 
terrour  and  pity.  For  instance,  ambition  is 
a  noble  passion;  but  by  seeing  upon  the 
stsffe,  that  a  man  who  is  so  excessively 
ambitious  as  to  raise  himself  by  injustice  is 
punished,  we  are  terrified  at  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  such  a  passion.  In  the  same 
manner  a  certain  degree  of  resentment  is 
necessary;  but  if  we  see  that  a  man  carries 
it  loo  far,  we  pity  the  object  of  it,  and  are 
tauffht  to  moderate  that  passion."  My  re- 
cord upon  this  occasion  does  great  injustice 
to  Johnson's  expression,  which  was  so  for- 
cible and  brilliant,  that  Mr.  Cradock  whif^er- 
ed  me,  "  O  that  his  words  were  written  m  a 
book*!" 

I  observed,  the  great  defect  of  the  tragedy 
of ''  Othello  "  was,  that  it  had  not  a  moral; 
for  that  no  man  could  resist  the  circum- 
stances of  suspicion  which  were  artfully 
suegested  to  Othello's  mind.  JoHN8«if. 
<<  In  the  first  place,  sir.  We  learn  from 
Othello  this  very  useful  moral,  not  to  make 
an  unequal  match;  in  the  second  place,  we 
learn  not  to  yield  too  readily  to  suspicbB. 
The  handkerchief  is  merely  a  trick,  tnoigh 
a  very  pretty  trick;  but  there  are  no  otier 
circumsiances  of  reasonable  suspicion,  ex- 
cept what  is  related  by  lago  of  Ca»io% 
warm  expressions  concerning  Desdemona 
in  his  sleep ;  and  that  depended  entirely 
upon  the  assertion  of  one  man.  No,  air,  I 
think  Othello  has  more  moral  than  ahuost 
any  plajr." 

Talking  of  a  penurious  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  Johnson  said,  <'  Sir,  he  is 
narrow,  not  so  much  from  avarice,  as  from 
impotence  to  spend  his  money.  He  cannot' 
find  in  his  heart  to  pour  out  a  bottle  of  wine; 
but  he  would  not  much  care  if  it  should 
sour." 

He  said,  he  wished  to  see  '^  John  Dennis's 
Critical  Works"  collected.  Davies  said, 
they  woukl  not  sell.  Dr.  Johnson  seemed 
to  think  otherwise. 

Davies  said  of  a  well  known  dramatick 
authour  7,  that "  he  lived  upon  potted  sUh 
riesy  and  that  he  made  his  way  as  Hannibal 
did,  by  vinegary  having  beg:un  by  attack- 
ing people,  particularly  the  players." 

lie  reminded  Dr.  Johnson  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's having  paid  him  the  highest  compli- 
ment that  ever  was  paid  to  a  layman,  by 
asking  his  pardon  for  repeating  some  oaths 
in  the  course  of  telling  a  story. 


'  [Perhaps  in  aUnsion  to,  <<  Oh  that  my  woi4i 
were  now  written!  Oh  that  they  were  printed  in 
a.^ok!*'— Jb(,zix.  28.— Hall.] 

7  Probably  BIr.  Comberland.— £d.] 
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Htwk.  pie  nerer  atiffered  any  one  to 

Apopiu  8W«ar  htfore  him.  When  — — , 
^^^  a  libertine,  but  a  roan  of  aome 
note,  WIS  talking  before  him,  and  interiard* 
inr  his  stories  with  oaths,  Johnson  said, 
'*  Sir,  all  this  swearing  will  do  nothing  for 
our  story;  I  bog  you  will  not  swear.'*  The 
narrator  went  on  swearing:  Johnson  said, 
**  I  must  again  entreat  von  not  to  swear." 
He  swore  again;  Johnson  quitted  the 
room.] 

Johnson  and  I  supped  this  evening  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  company 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Lanvton, 
Mr.  Naime,  now  one  of  the  Scotch  judges, 
with  the  title  of  Lord  Dunsinan  i,  and  my 
very  worthy  friend.  Sir  William  Forbes,  of 
Pitsligo. 

We  discussed  the  questicm,  whether 
drinking  improved  conversation  and  benev- 
olence. Sir  Joshua  maintained,  it  did. 
JoHirsoH.  *'No,  sir:  before  dinner  men 
meet  with  great  inequality  of  understand- 
ing;  and  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  have  the  modesty  not  to  talk. 
When  they  have  drunk  wine,  every  man 
feeb  himself  happy,  and  loses  that  modesty, 
and  grows  impudent  and  vociferous:  but  he 
IS  aot  impro^:  he  is  only  not  sensible  of 
hit  defects."  Sir  Joshua  said  the  Doctor 
wts  talidng  of  the  effects  of  excess  in  wine; 
but  that  a  moderate  glass  enlivened  the 
mind,  by  giving  a  proper  circulation  to  the 
blood,  "lam,"  said  he,  "in  very  good 
spiiitB,  when  I  gee  up  in  the  morning.  By 
dinner-time  I  am  exhausted;  wine  puts  me 
in  the  same  state  as  when  I  rot  up:  and 
I  am  sure  that  moderate  driucing  makes 
people  talk  better."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir; 
wine  gives  not  light,  gay,  ideal,  hilarity; 
but  tumultuous,  noisy,  clamorous  merri- 
ment I  have  heard  none  of  those  drunken, 
'  — ^nay,  drunken  is  a  coarse  word, — none  of 
those  f tnoiM  flights."  Sia  Joshua.  "  Be- 
cause you  have  sat  by,  quite  sober,  and  felt 
an  envy  of  the  happiness  of  those  who  were 
drinking."  Johnson.  "Perhaps,  con- 
tempt And,  sir,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be 
drunk  one's  self,  to  relish  the  wit  of  drunk- 
enness. Do  we  not  judge  of  the  drunken 
witof  the  dialogue  between  lagoandCassio, 
the  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  when  we  are 
quite  sober?  Wit  is  vnt,  by  whatever 
means  it  is  produced;  and,  if  good,  will  ap- 
pear so  at  all  times.  I  admit  ttiat  &e  spirits 
are  raised  by  drinking,  as  by  the  common 
participation  of  any  Measure:  cock-fighting 
or  bear-baiting  wilt  raise  the  qnrits  of  a 
eompanv,  as  drinking  does,  though  surely 
they  will  not  improve  conversation.  I  also 
admit,  that  there  are  some  sluggish  men 
who  are  improved  by  drinking:  as  there 
are  fruits  which  are  not  good  tiH  they  are 


tSes  ante,  v.  L  p.  888.«-Ed.] 


rotten.  T*here  are  soeh  bwd,  but  1 
medlars.  I  indeed  alknr  that  the 
been  a  venr  few  men  of  talents  who  wen 
improved  by  drinking:  bvt  I  maintain  tiuit 
I  am  right  as  to  the  efibets  of  drinking  in 
pfeneral :  and  let  it  be  eonatfdered,  that  these 
n  no  position,  however  false  in  its  univer- 
sality, which  is  not  true  of  some  particular 
man."  Sir  William  Forbes  said,  **  Might 
not  a  man  wanned  with  wine  be  like  n  bot- 
tle of  beer,  which  is  made  brisker  by  being 
set  before  the  five?"  <<  Nay,"  said  John- 
son, laughing,  "  i  cannot  answer  that:  tiiat 
is  too  much  for  me." 

I  observed,  that  vrine  did  some  people 
harm,  b^  inflaming,  confusing,  and  irrita- 
ting their  minds;  but  that  the  experienoe 
of  mankind  had  declared  in  Avour  of  naod- 
erate  drinking.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  1  do  not 
say  it  is  wrong  to  produce  selAcomplacen^ 
by  drinking;  1  only  deny  that  it  rniproves 
the  mind.  When  I  drank  vrine >,  I  scorned 
to  drink  it  when  in  company.  I  have 
drunk  many  a  bottle  by  m3rself ;  in  tlie  first 
place,  because  I  had  need  of  it  to  raiee  my 
spirits :  in  the  second  place,  because  I  vronid 
have  nobody  to  witness  its  eflfocts  npMi 
me," 

[At  one  period  of  his  Kfe,  how*  rm^ 
ever,  he  vras  reconciled  to  the  Apop^ 
bottie.  Sweet  wines  vrere  his  **  *'*" 
chief  favourites;  when  none  of  these  were 
before  him,  he  would  sometimes  drink  port 
with  a  lump  of  sugar  in  every  glass.  The 
strongest  liquors,  and  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, produced  no  other  effect  on  him  than 
moderate  exhilaration.  Once,  and  but  once, 
he  is  known  to  have  had  his  dose;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  himself  discovered,  on 
findin?  one  of  his  sesonipedalian  words 
hang  nre;  he  then  startea  up,  and  gravely 
observed, — I  think  it  time  we  should  go  to 
bed.  "  After  a  ten  years'  forbearance  of 
every  fluid  except  tea  and  sherbet,  I  drank," 
said  he,  *«  one  glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynokls,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  on  which  he  was  knighted.  1  never 
swallowed  another  drop,  till  old  Madeira 
was  prescribed  to  me  as  a  coidial  during 
ray  present  indisposition;  but  this  liquor 
did  not  relish  as  formerly,  and  J  therefore 
discontinued  it."] 

He  told  us, "  almost  all  his  Ramblers  3 

*  [Wine-drinken  will  not  be  nnich  sfieeled  bgr 
the  censore  of  one  who,  when  he  did  drink  wine, 
drank  a/ofi€,  and  whose  chokse  beverage  was 
port  in  hasty  drangfati,  noeet'ened  ttnth  wngar 
or  camUaire.    See  ante^  v.  I  p.  208. — ^En.] 

*  [See  onfe,  v.  I  p.  82;  but  the  editor  mast 
observe— on  the  a»ertion  made  there  by  Bftra. 
Fio2zi,  "  that  the  paper  on  Procrastination  was 
written  in  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds's  parlour  '* — ^tliat 
both  she  and  Mr.  Boswell  appear  to  have  beea  fai 
enoraitotbedateofthe  aoqnaintanee  between 
Sir  Jodna  and  Dr.  Jofanssn.    Sea  nsfe,  v^^L  f^ 
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J  wtiOeti  jaUt  ia  they.lTNe  wanted  fbr 
tiM  pvMi;  that  be  sent  a  certain  portion  of 
tbe  eopy  of  an  easay,  and  wrote  the  r»* 
mainder,  while  the  former  part  of  it  was 
pruitioff.  When  it  was  wanted,  and  he 
bad  fairly  sat  down  to  it»  he  was  sure  it 
woaU  be  doQe." 

He  said,  that,  for  general  improvement, 
a  man  ahould  read  whatever  his  immediate 
inclination  prompts  him  to;  though,  to  be 
sure,  if  a  man  has  a  science  to  learn,  he 
must  regularly  and  resolntely  advance.  He 
added,  "What  we  read  with  inclinatioji 
analces  a  much  stronger  impression.  If  we 
read  without  inclination,  half  the  mind  is 
employed  ia^xinf  the  attention;  so  there 
is  but  one  half  to  oe  employed  on  what  we 
lead."  He  told  us,  he  read  Fieldinff's 
"Amelia  "  through  without  stopping  K  He 
flaid,  <<  If  a  man  begins  to  read  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  book,  and  feels  an  inclination  to  jg^o 
on,  let  him  not  quit  it,  to  go  to  the  begin- 
ning. He  may,  perhaps,  not  feel  again  the 
inchnation.^' 

Sir  Joshna  mentioned  Mr.  Cumberland's 
<*  Odes,"  which  were  justpubliahed.  Johk- 
•OH.>  "Why,  sir,  tney  would  have  been 
thought  as  good  as  odes  commonly  are,  if 
Cumberland  had  not  put  his  name  to  them; 
but  a  name  immediately  draws  censure,  un- 
leas  it  be  a  name  that  bears  down  eveiy 
#iing  before  it,  Nav,  Cumberland  has 
made  his  *  Odes '  subsidiaiv  to  the  fame  of 
another  man  s.  They  might  have  run  well 
enough  by  diemselves;  but  he  has  not  only 
loaded  them  with  a  name,  but  has  made 
tbem  carry  double." 

We  talked  of  the  reviews,  and  Dr.  John- 


108.  '*  The  Rambler  "  was  ended  before  they 
could  hare  been  acqnainted. — £o.] 

^  We  haye  here  an  involuntary  testimony  to 
lihe  excellence  of  this  admimble  writer,  to  whom 
we  have  seen  that  Dr.  JTohnaon  directly  a1k>wed 
so  little  merit — ^Boswsll.  Johnson  appears  to 
haye  been  partienlariy  pleased  with  the  character 
of  the  heroine  of  this  novel.  **  His  attention  to 
▼wapity,**  says  Mis.  Pioad,  «<  was  without  eqaal 
or  example;"  and  when  I  mentioned  CUriasa  as 
a  peffeet  character,  *<  On  the  contrary,'*  said  he, 
«<  yon  may  obserro  there  is  always  something 
which  she  prefem  to  truth.'*  «*  Fielding's  Amelia 
was  the  most  pleasing  berome  of  all  the  roonnees,* ' 
he  said;  "  bat  that  vile  broken  nose,  nevar  cued, 
mined  the  sale  of  perhaps  the  only  book,  of 
which,  being  priMed  off  (ptiftliiAei')  betimes  one 
moming,  a  new  editioa  was  called  for  before 
nigfat."— dAiieedofes,  |».  221.*-MAiA>Na. 

^  Mr.  Romney ,  the  painter,  who  hasnow  deserv- 
adly  estahliriied  a  high  lepntation.— Boswau.. 
[A  cvioas  worit  might  be  written  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  painten.  Horace  Walpole  talks  some- 
where of  <*  Ram$€ji  and  ReffnoieUr*  and  Ha^ 
ley  also  dodicafted  his  lyre  (neh  as  it  was)  to 
Romney.  What  woold  a  piclnra  of  Ramsey  or 
Romney  now  brng  at  an  aoetion  .'—Ed.] 
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son  sp<A»of  them  as  he  did  at  Thmle^'* 
Sir  Joshua  said,  what  I  have  oAen  thouf h^ 
that  he  wondered  io  find  so  much  good  writ 
ting  employed  in  them,  when  tine  authours 
vrere  to  remain  imknown,  and  so  could  not 
have  the  motive  of  fame..  JoHffsov* 
"  Nay,  sir,  those  who  write  in  them,  write 
well  in  order  to  be  paid  well." 

['*  OR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  RKTNOLDS. 

"*  tenh  April,  ITIfi. 

''  DaARBST  MADAM,— When  you 
called  on  Mrs.  Thrale,  I  find  by  in-  ^' 
quiry  that  she  was  really  abroad. 
The  same  thing  happened  to  Mrs.  Mont^ 

Su,  of  which  I  beff  you  to  in/onn  her,  for 
iie  went  likewise  by  my  opinion.  The  de» 
nial,  if  it  had  been  feigned,  would  not  have 
pleased  me.  Your  visits,  however,  are  kind« 
ly  paid,  and  very  kindly  token. 

"  We  are  going  to  Bath  this  moming; 
but  I  could  not  part  without  telling  you  the 
real  state  of  your  visit. — ^I-  am,  dearest  mad* 
am,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johksov." 

Soon  afVer  this  day,  he  went  to  Bath  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  had  never  seen 
that  beautiful  cit^r,  and  wished  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  while  Johnson 
was  there.  Having  written  to  him,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  answer: 

"  TO  JAMES  BOS  WELL,  BS<1. 

"  DsAa  sin,— Why  do  you  talk  of  nefl^ 
lect  ?  When  did  I  neglect  vou  ?  If  you  will 
come  to  Bath,  we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see 
you.    Come,  therefore>as  soon  as  you  cam 

<<  But  I  have  a  little  business  for  you  at 
London.  Bid  Francis  look  in  the  papet 
drawer  of  the  chest  of  drawers  in  my  bed* 
chamber,  for  two  casee;  one  for  the  attor* 
ney-generai|  and  one  for  the  solicitor-gener* 
al.  They  lie,  I  think,  at  the  top  of  my 
papers^  otherwise  they  are  somewhere  else« 
and  will  give  me  more  trouble. 

<'  Please  to  write  to  me  immediately,  if 
theycan  be  found.  Make  my  oompiimenis 
to  all  our  friends  round  the  world,  and 
to  Mrs.  Williams  at  home. — ^I  am,  sir,  your, 
&c.  '^  Sam.  Johnson. 

<*  Search  for  the  papers  as  soon  as  you 
can,  that,  if  it  is  necessary,  I  may  write  to 
you  again  before  you  come  down." 

On  the  36th  April,  I  went  to  Bath;  and 
on  my  arrival  at  tne  Pelican  inn,  found  K:- 
ing  for  me  an  obliging  invitation  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  whom  I  was  agreeably 
entertained  almost  constantly  during  my 
stay.  They  were  gone  to  the  rooms:  but 
there  was  a  kind  note  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  he  should  sit  at  home  all  the  evening. 

[»  See  ofiTe,  p.  60.--Ed.] 


im.— AniT*  *fr« 


I  went  to  lutn  difeetfri  and  beflsie  Ifit.  tad  I 
Mn.  Thnle  retanied,  we  had  by  ovnelTci 
\  hoan  of  tea-drinltibg  and  talk. 


:  I  shall  giDim  together  such  of  hia  aavings 
aa  I  pieaerfed  during  the  few  days  that  I 
waa  at  Bath. 

(  Of  a  person  i  who  differed  from  him  in 
politicks,  he  said,  "  In  private  life  he  is  a 
▼ery  honest  gentleman;  out  I  will  not  allow 
him  to  be  so  m  publick  life.  People  may  be 
honest,  though  they  are  doing  wrong :  that 
is.  between  tMr  Maker  and  them.  But  loe, 
wno  are  suffering  by  their  pernicious  con- 
duct,  are  to  destroy  them.  We  are  sure 
that  [Burke]  acts  from  interest  We  know 
what  his  genuine  principles  were  3.  They 
who  albw  their  passions  to  confound  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong,  are 
eriniinal.  They  mav  be  convinced;  but 
they  have  not  come  honestly  by  their  con* 
victiGn.** 

i  It  having  been  mentioned,  I  know  not 
with  what  truth,  that  a  certain  female  polit^ 
ic4d  writer  3,  whose  doctrines  he  disuked, 
had  of  late  become  very  fond  of  dress,  sat 
hours  together  at  her  toilet,  and  even  put  on 
rouge:  Johkson.  *<  8he  is  better  empkiyed 
at  net  toilet,  than  using  her  pen.  If  is  bet- 
ter she  should  be  reddening  her  own  cheeks, 
than  blackening  other  people^s  characters." 
'  He  told  us  that "  Addison  wrote  Budgell's 
papers  in  the  Spectator,  at  least  mended 
them  so  much,  that  he  made  them  almost 
his  own;  and  that  Draper,  Tonson's  part- 
aer,  assured  Mrs.  Johnson,  that  the  much 
admired  Epik>gue  to  <  The  Distressed  Moth* 
er,'  which  came  out  in  Budgell's  name,  was 
in  reality  written  by  Addison.'^ 
<*  **  The  mode  of  government  bv  one  may 
be  ill  adapted  to  a  small  society,  but  is  best 
fbr  a  great  nation.  The  characteristick  of 
am  own  government  at  present  is  imbecili* 
ty.  The  magistrates  dare  not  call  the 
guards,  for  fear  of  being  hanged.  The 
guards  will  not  come,  for  fear  of  Ming  given 
up  to  the  blind  rage  of  popular  juries.*' 
I  Of  the  father  4  of  one  of  our  friends  he 
observed,  *'  He  never  clarified  his  notions, 

Sr  filtrating  them  through  other  minds, 
e  had  a  canal  upon  his  estate,  where  at 
one  place  the  bank  was  too  low.  I  dug  the 
canal  deeper,"  said  he. 
'  He  told  me  that  "  so  long  ago  as  1748 
he  had  read  '  The  Orave,  a  Poem  &,'  but  did 


>  [Mr.  Bvke.— Ed.] 

>  [He  mMBi,  that,  in  eaily  life,  they,  at  the 
dab,  knew  that  Borke  was  not  what  Johoaon 
woMcaSlBwhig.  Bfr.Buke ended aa he begsn — 

■•nta  ana  of  mfixn,  whara  toroaa,  he  lat ! ''—Ev.] 

*  [Mn.  Maeanlay.-— Ed.] 

*  [The  eider  Mr.  Langton.— J9«ieik.  Mem,  It 
li  not  easy  to  undanSHid  how  any  fiUraik^ 
eaaid  hBre  cand  a  annd  of  aocb  an  enor  aa  toia> 
—Ed.] 

S  I  am  Sony  that  than  are  no  manioin  of  the 


not  like  it  mueh.**  I  difllmd  ftan  Mmt 
for  though  it  is  not  equal  throuriwut^  wmd 
is  seldom  elegantly  oomct,  it  aboimda  oi 
solemn  thought  and  poetical  imagenr  b^ 
yond  the  common  rsadi.  The  world  ha* 
aifiered  fhmi  him;  for  the  poem  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  still  mnA 
read  by  people  of  a  serious  east  of  aahid* 

A  literary  lady  of  large  fortune  was  meit* 
tioned,  as  one  who  did  good  to  many,  b«t 
by  no  means  "  by  stealth,"  uid  isBiead  of 
<<  blushing  to  find  it  fame,"  aoled  evidently 
fVom  vanity.  Johhssv.  '<  I  have  aeea  bo 
beings  who  do  as  much  good  f>om  benevo- 
lence, as  she  does,  from  whatever  motive. 
If  there  are  such  under  the  earth,  or  hi  the 
clouds,  I  wish  they  would  come  up,  or  eome 
down.  What  ^nie  Jenyns  says  iipoft 
this  subject  is  not  to  be  minded;  he  is  a  wit. 
No,  sir;  to  act  from  pure  benevolence  is  boC 
possible  for  finite  bemgs.  Human  beiievo«> 
Fence  is  mingled  with  vanity,  intersst,  or 
some  other  motive.'* 

[The  pension  which  Mrs.  Monta*       _ 
^  had  lately  settled  on  Miss  Wil-       ^*' 
nams0  would  naturally  aceouni  for  this  de- 
fence of  that  lady's  bmefieenM;  but  it  seems 
also  to  have  induced  Johnson  to  speak  of 
her  intelleetual  powers  in  a  strain  of  pane- 
gyric as  excessive  as  his  former  depreeim- 
tion.l    [Mids  Reynolds  relates  that 
she  had  heard  him  speak  of  Mrs.   jS^ 
Montagu  in  terms  of  high  admiration. 
"Sir,"  he  would  say,  "that  lady  exerts 
more  mind  in  conversation  than  any  person 
I  ever  met  with:  sir,  she  displays  sucn  pow* 
era   of  ratiocination — such  radiations  ei 
intellectual  excellence  as  are  amazing!  ''1 

He  would  not  allow  me  to  praise  a  lady  7 
then  at  Bath;  observing,  "  She  does  not 
gain  upon  me,  sir;  I  tliink  her  empty-bead- 
ed." He  was,  indeed,  a  stern  critick  upon 
characters  and  manners.  Even  Mis.  Thrale 
did  not  Cflc^  his  friendly  animadveiaion 
at  times.  When  he  and  I  were  one  day 
endeavouring  to  ascertain,  article  by  article, 
how  one  of  our  friends  ^  could  possibly 

Reverand  fiobert  Blair,  the  autbonr  of  thia  peeok 
He  waa  the  rapreaenlative  of  the  ancient  frnuly  of 
Bbk  of  Blair,  in  Aynhiie;  bat  the  ealate  had  de- 
aceaded  to  a  female,  and  afterwarda  poaaad  Id  the 
son  of  her  boabaBd  by  another  marriage.  Be  won 
miniater  of  the  pariah  of  Athelaianelbra,  wbera  Mt 
John  HooM  waa  hia  aooeevor;  ao  that  it  may  tnf 
Iv  ha  called  cbMaick  groaad.  Hia  aon,  who  ia  of 
tiie  aame  navie,  and  a  umb  emmcnt  ibr  tilenia 
and  learning,  ia  now,  with  aaivena^  approbation, 
aolieitor-geiieial  of  Seotbuid.  [He  waa  afterwarda 
Lord  Pieaident  of  the  Court  of  Seaaion,  and  higlK 
ly  veDeiated.— Ed.] 

•  [See  anU,  ^  S1.-*Ed.] 

'  [ThiihMbeeaasppoaedtobe  1^  HaoMh 
Mora;  yat  itaasma  hard  to  eoacaive  in  wfaal 
wayward  Bmey  ha  eoald  call  bar  ■ 
arf."— Ed.] 

*  [Mr.  LangtOB.— En.] 


irm.'-MTm  fv. 


ei 


ipM  m  mmA  moMgr  in  Ida  CuaSij  ia  be 
UM  hb  he  did,  she  iatonupted  ns  by  a  live- 
ly flxmmffuit  8«Uy»  on  the  expenae  of 
olothia^  his  ehildran,  dceDiifaiiig  it  in  a  very 
Indicroiu  and  fanciful  manner.  Johnson 
looked  a  lifttle  angry,  and  aaid,  '*Nay, 
tnadaiB,  when  yon  are  declaiming,  declaim; 
and  when  yon  ara  calculating,  calculate." 
▲t  another  time,  vrheai  she  laid,  perhapa 
affectedly,  '<  I  do  nHlike  to  fly."  Jorh80m. 
«  With  yotr  winffs,  madam,  you  mu$t  fly: 
but  have  a  care,  there  are  tMppen  abroad." 
How  very  well  waa  thia  said,  and  how  Ailly 
haa  experience  proved  the  truth  of  it !  But 
have  they  not  clipped  rather  ruddy ^  and 
gone  a  great  deal  mut  than  waa  neceaaa- 

Biut  though  Dr.  Johnaon  would, 
^^^^  ra.Piozztha8candidlyconfeaaed, 

"^"^^  treat  her  with  occasional  rudeneaa, 
he  had  a  moat  aineere  and  tender  regard 
lor  her,  and  no  wonder;  for  ahe  would,  with 
greatconaideration  and  kindneas,  overlook 
hia  Ibihtea  and  hie  aaperitiea.  One  day,  at 
her  own  table,  he  apoke  ao  very  roughly  to 
her,  that  every  one  preaent  waa  aurpnaed 
that  ahe  could  bear  it  ao  placidly,  and  on 
the  ladiea  withdrawing,  Miaa  Reynokla  ex* 
pxeaaed  great  aatoniahment  that  Dr.  John- 
eon  ahould  apeak  ao  harahly  to  her,  but  to 
thia  she  aaid  no  more  than  '<  O,  dear  good 
flMNi/"  Thia  aimple  reply  appeared  ao 
strouff  a  proof  of  harffeneroua  ana  afifection- 
aite  fheaoahip,  that  Miaa  ReynoUs  took  the 
firat  oi^rtnnity  of  communicating  it  to 
Dr.  JohoBOB,  repeating  her  own  animad- 
veraioBS  which  had  produced  it  He  waa 
much  delighted  with  the  information^  and 
•ome  time  after,  aa  he  waa  lying  backm  hia 
chair,  aeeming  to  be  half  aaleep,  but  really, 
aa  it  turned  out,  muaing  on  this  pleaaing 
incident,  he  repeated,  in  a  loud  whiaper, 
<<  O,  dear  good  man  I"  Thia  kind  of  aolik>- 
ouy  waa  a  common  habit  of  hia,  when  any 
Uung  very  flattering  or  very  extraordinary 
cttgrassed  his  thou|pita.] 

A  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  go  and 
live  uree  years  at  Otaheitfe.  or  New  2«ea<- 
land,  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  acquaintance 
with  people  ao  totally  difierent  from  all  that 
we  have  aver  known,  and  be  aatiafied  what 
pure  nature  can  do  for  man.  Johhsov. 
*<  What  could  you  learn,  air?  What  can 
tavagea  tell,  but  what  they  themaelvea  have 
aeen  f  Of  the  peat  or  the  inviaible  they  can 
teU  nothing.  The  inhabitanta  of  OtaheitA 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  in  a  stote  of  pure 
nature;  for  it  is  plain  they  broke  off  from 
acme  other  people.    Had  they  grown  out 


[Thii  alhidM  to  the  many  nvcaitie  obssms- 
,.M»i  pobKilied  agUBit  Mn.  Plooi,  ea  bar  lamen- 
tiMe  maniage,  aad  paitiealariy  toBaratti'i  brutal 
atrotiM  b  the  Ewopesa  Magaaioa  for  1788;  so 
taaal*  IM  Hr.  Baawsll,  with  all  fail  enmity  to- 
waidi  her,  oookl  not  approve  of.tfaMB.— £d.] 


of  the  ground,  you  might  have  jidged  of 
a  state  of  oure  nature.  Fandtul  people 
mi^  thlk  or  a  mythology  being  amongst 
them;  but  it  must  be  mvention.  They 
have  once  had  region,  which  haa  been 
gradually  debased.  And  what  account  of 
Qieir  rekgion  can  you  aupjioae  to  be  learnt 
from  aavagea  ?  Only  consider,  air,  our  own 
state:  our  religion  ia  in  a  book;  we  have  an 
orderofmenwhoaedutyitlatoteachit;  we 
have  one  day  in  the  week  aet  apart  for  it, 
and  this  is  in  general  pretty  well  observed: 
yet  aak  the  first  ten  gross  men  you  meet,  and 
hear  v^at  they  can  tell  of  their  religion." 

On  Monday,  April  39,  he  and  1  made  a9 
excursion  to  Bristol,  where  I  was  enter* 
tained  with  seeinff  him  inquire  upon  Ums 
spot  into  the  aumenticity  of  <<  Rowley's 
poetry,''  as  I  had  seen  him  inquire  upon 
the  spot  into  the  authenticity  of  "  Oasian^ 
poetry."  Geoi^  Catcot,  the  pewterer* 
who  waa  aa  sealoas  for  Rowley  aa  Dr, 
Hugh  Blair  waa  for  Oaaian  (I  trust  my 
reverend  friend  will  excuse  the  comparison), 
attended  us  at  our  inn,  and  with  a  trium* 
phant  air  of  lively  simplicity,  called  out, 
"  I  'U  make  Dr.  Johnson  a  convert"  Drt 
Johnson,  at  his  desire,  read  ak)ud  some  of 
Chatterton'S  fabricated  venes,  while  Catcol 
stood  at  the  back  of  his  chair,  moving  him* 
self  like  a  pendulum,  and  beating  time  with 
his  feet,  and  now  aiid  then  kx>king  into  Dr. 
Johnson's  face,  wondering  that  he  waA  nol 
yet  convinced.  We  called  on  Mr.  Barret, 
die  surgeon,  and  saw  some  of  the  mriginaU* 
as  they  were  called,  which  were  executed 
very  artificiaUy;  but  from  a  careful  inspect 
tion  of  them,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  a^ 
tended,  we  were  quite  aatiafied  of  the  im* 
posture,  which,  indeed,  has  been  clearly 
demoBBtrated  from  internal  evidence,  by 
several  able  critieka*. 

Honest  Catcot  seemed  to  pay  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  any  objections,  but  insists 
ed,  as  an  end  of  ul  eontroveray,  that  wa 
should  go  with  him  to  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  and  viawml/k 
oicr  oten  eyt$  the  ancient  chest  in  which 
the  manuscripts  were  found '•  To  thia 
Dr.  Johnson  good*naturedly  agreed;  and, 
thouffh  troubkSl  with  a  shortness  of  breath- 
ing, laboured  up  a  k)ng  flight  of  steps,  till 
we  came  to  the  place  where  the  wondrous 
chest  stood.  <<  TA^s,"  said  Catcot,  with 
a  bouncing  confident  credulity,  "  ihere  is 


*  Mr.  Tyrwhilt,  Mr.  WarUm,  Mr.  Maboa.— 

BOOWKLI.. 

'  [Tbfa  n^ktdU  wMwWei  the  stylo  of  evitowa 
which .  Johnoon  to  pleaamrtly  ridkndea  in  tha 
IsLin.  *<  Jook  Snoakv  ii  a  hoaitjr  adhwont  la 
the  pioleiCaiit  oalabliriuneot;  ho  haa  known  those 


Gonvoyod  ia  a  wanniB|  pan  *«— -Itffar,  Ne^  lik 


1719.— ATJnv  tr/ 


the  ytry  chett  itself."  AAer  this  otuist 
dem^mttraHony  there  was  no  more  to  be 
said.  He  brouffht  to  my  recollection  a 
Scotch  Higfhlander,  a  man  of  learning  too, 
and  who  had  seen  the  world,  attesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  his  reasons  ibr,  the 
authenticity  of  Fmgal:  <*I  have  heard  aU 
that  poem  when  I  was  young."  "  Have 
you,  sir?  Pray  what  have  you  heard?" 
**  I  have  heard  Ossian,  Oscar,  and  etery 
ofieoftKem." 

Johnson  said  of  Ghatterton,  "This  is 
the  most  extraordinary  young  man  that  has 
encountered  my  knowledge.  It  is  wonder* 
fal  how  the  whelp  has  written  such  things." 
Bftwk.  [And  of  the  merit  of  the  poems  ad- 
Apoph.  mitted  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
p.  ao8.  yeygy^  ji^  ^{^^  a  ii  ig  1^  sword  that 
'  cuts  both  ways.  It  is  as  wonderful  that  a 
boy  of  sixteen  jrears  old  should  have  stored 
his  mind  with  such  a  strain  of  ideas  and 
imsgoB,  as  to  suppoSe  that  such  ease  of  ver- 
sification and  elegance  of  language  were 
produced  by  Rowley  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth."] 

We  were  by  no  means  pleased  with  our 
inii  8t  Bristol.  "  Let  us  see  now,"  said  I, 
"how  we  should  describe  it."  Johnson 
was  read V  with  his  raillery.  **  Describe  it, 
sir?  Why,  it  wss  so  had,  that — Boswett 
wished  to  be  in  Scotland ! " 

After  Dr.  Johnson  returned  to  London  i, 
I  was  several  times  with  him  at  his  house, 
where  I  occasionally  slept,  in  the  room  that 
had  been  assigned  for  me.  I  dined  with 
him  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  at  General  Ogle- 
thorpe's, and  at  General  Paoli's.  To  avoid 
a  tedious  minuteness,  I  shall  group  together 
what  I  have  preserved  of  his  conversation 
during  this  period  also,  without  specifying 
each  scene  where  it  passed,  except  one, 
which  will  be  Ibund  so  remarkable  as  cer- 
tainly to  deserve  a  very  particular  relation. 
Where  the  place  or  the  persons  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  zest  of  the  conversation,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  encumber  my  page  with 
mentioning  them.  To  know  of  what  vin- 
tage our  wine  is,  enables  us  to  jud^  of  its 
value,  and  to  drink  it  with  more  rehsh:  but 
to  have  the  produce  of  each  vine  of  one 
vinevard,  in  tne  same  year,  kept  separate, 
would  serve  no  purpose.  To  know  that 
our  wine  (to  use  an  advertising  phrase)  is 
"  of  the  stock  of  an  ambassadour  lately  dfr- 
oeased,^  heightens  its  flavour:  but  it  signi- 
fies nothing  to  know  the  bin  where  each 
bottle  was  once  deposited  3. 


>  [It  appeals  from  hli  letten  to  Mn.  Thiale, 
that  he  left  Bathoa  FM^y  aight,  the  8dof  May» 
and  airived  in  London  by  eeven  o'dock  next  day. 
On  Smday,  the  6th,  and  Tae«iay,  the  7th,  he 
dined  with  Dr.  Tiylor:  on  WedaeMky,  the  8th, 
with  General  Oglethorpe;  and  on  Ttaaday,  the 
M,  withjQenenl  PaoU.— Co.] 

t  [NotfritfaMsadii^;  tbii  «lah»nta  UhMbatkn, 


"  Garridt,**  he  dhamod,  ^'doHi  ao*  f  i^ 

the  part  of  Archer  in  the<  Beaux  Stntegcm' 
well  The  gentleman  ahonkl  break  ttttowii 
the  footman,  which  is  not  the  case  asie 
does  it'." 

"  Where  there  Is  no  edocation,  an  in  aav- 
a^  eonntriea,  men  will  have  the  upper  band 
ot  wom«i.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt,  ona- 
tributes  to  this;  but  it  wonU  be  ao,  exclv- 
sive  of  that;  for  it  is  mind  that  aiwaja  ffOv> 
ems.  When  it  cones  to  dry  naderataad- 
ing,  man  has  the  better." 

«<The  little  volumes  entitled  *Betp^ 
/icisV  which  are  very  well  done,  wciaa 
bookseller*s  work." 

*'  There  is  much  talk  of  the  misery  which 
we  cause  to  the  brute  creation;  but  tlisy 
are  recompensed  by  existence.  If  they 
were  not  useful  to  man,  and  therefore  pro* 
tected  by  him,  they  would  not  be  nearly  ao 
numerous."  This  argument  ia  to  be  mmi 
in  the  able  and  benignant  Hntehinaoa^ 
"Moral  Philosophy."  But  the  qnestiea 
is,  whether  the  animals  who  endure  such 
sufferings  of  various  kinds,  for  the  aervies 
and  entertainment  of  man,  would  accept. of 
existence  upon  the  terms  on  which  tiiev 
have  it.  Madame  de  Sevign6,  who,  tho^h 
she  had  many  enjoymentB,  felt  with  delicate 
sensibility  the  prevalence  of  misery,  com- 
plains of  the  taslc  of  existence  having  been 
unposed  upon  her  without  her  consent. 

<<  That  man  is  never  happy  for  the  pie 
sent  is  so  true,  that  all  hia  relief  from  an 
happiness  is  onlv  forgetting  himaeif  fors 
little  while.  Life  is  a  progress  from  want 
to  want,  not  fVom  enjoyment  to  enjojnneaL' 

<' Though  many  men  are  nominal^  in 
trusted  with  the  administration  of  hoepitab 
and  other  publick  institutions,  almost  all 
the  good  is  done  by  one  man,  by  whom  the 
rest  ate  driven  on;  owing  to  confidence  ifi 
him  and  indolence  in  them." 

**  Loid  Chesterfiekl's  Letters  to  hia  Soo^ 
I  think,  might  be  made  a  very  pretty  book. 
Take  out  Uie  immorality,  and  it  should  he 
put  into  the  hands  of  eveiy  young  gentle- 
man. An  elegant  manner  and  easiness  of 
behaviour  are  acquired  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly. No  man  can  say, '  Pil  be  gen- 
teel.'   There  are  ten  genteel  women  Sar 


diawB  fiem  the  eellar,  Mr.  BoeweU'e  readen  are 
bert  pleased  when  his  diUgeaee  has  enabled  Una 
to  give  the  aetaal  dialogue,  with  all  hs  detaik— > 
Ed.] 

'  [Gairick,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  John- 
aon  waa  capable  of  diitingviBhing  the  gentleman 
finm  ih»footnum.    See  ante,  p.  44  —Ed.] 

*  [Aocoonti  of  the  principal  italei  of  Europe. 
—Ed.] 

•  [<'AFfettybook'*wasaiadeap  Iram  th«a 
letten  by  the  hile  Dr.  'DMler,  entitled  "  Priaoa- 
plea  of  Pottteaeai,"  a«l  wa^  some  yeam  aM, 
oomnoaly  <«  put  obCs  the  hands  af  yoapg  fsaSe- 
msa*  "—Uau..] 
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otte  ipHitael  BMUif  bceauoetb^  ate  more 
restrained.  A  imm  without  some  degree  of 
reBtreint  it  ioen&rable;  but  we  «re  ail  teas 
reetrained  than  women.  Were  a  woman 
sitting  in  company  to  pnt  out  her  lem  be-* 
foie  her  as  moat  men  do,  we  ahoiud  be 
teoopted  to  kick  them  in."  No  man  was  a 
more  attentive  and  nice  obaenrer  of  beha- 
viour in  those  in  whoee  company  he  hai^oed 
to  be  than  Johnaon,  or>  however  Strang  it 
may  seem  to  many,  had  a  higher  estimation 
of  its  refinements. 

[Mrs.  Thrale  one  day  commend- 
?*ML  ^  •  young  iBdf  for  her  beauty 
and  pretty  behaviour,  to  whom  she 
thought  no  objections  could  have  been 
made.  "  I  saw  her  (said  Dr.  Johnson)  take 
ja  pair  of  seissom  m  her  left  hand;  and 
though  her  father  is  now  become  a  noble- 
man, and  as  you  sav  excessively  rich,  I 
should,  were  I  a  youth  of  quality  ten  years 
hence,  hesitate  between  a  girl  so  n^lected, 
And  a  negro  ^"] 

[It  was  amazing — so  shortrsight- 
J^i  ed  as  he  was — ^how  very  observant 
be  was  of  appearances  in  dreas  and 
behaviour,  nay^  even  of  the  deportment  of 
aiHrvants  while  waiting  at  table.  One  day, 
aa  hie  man  Frank  was  attending  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  table,  he  observed  with 
eome  emotion,  that  he  had  placed  the  salver 
under  his  arm.  Nor  would  the  conduct  of 
the  company — ^biind  as  he  was  to  his  own 
many  and  strange  peculiarities— -escape  his 
animadveraon  on  some  occasions.  He 
thought  the  use  of  water  glasses  a  strange 

Krversion  of  the  idea  of  refinement,  and 
d  a  great  dislike  to  the  use  of  a  pocket 
liandkerchief  at  meak,  when,  if  he  hamien- 
ed  to  have  occasion  for  one,  he  would  rise 
from  Yua  chair  and  go  to  some  distance, 
with  liis  back  to  the  company,  and  perforai 
the  operation  as  silently  as  possible.] 

Lord  Elliot  informs  me,  that  one  day 
when  Johnson  and  he  were  at  dinner  in  a 
gentleman's  house  in  London,  upon  Lord 
Chesterfield's  Letters  being  mentioned, 
Johnson  surprised  the  company  by  this 
sentence:  "Every  man  of  any  education 
wouU  rather  be  called  a  rascal,  Uian  ac- 
cused of  deficiency  in  the  gracetJ^  Mr. 
Gibbon,  who  was  present,  turned  to  a  lady 
who  knew  Johnson  well,  and  lived  much 


1  « The  ebild  who  took  a  pair  of  sckaon  in 
'     her  left  huid  is  bow  a  woman  of  quality,  highly 
renpected,  and  would  cut  ns,  I  conclude,  moat 
I      deaenredly,  if  more  were  said  on  the  sobject." — 
Pioxxi  MS.    [The  editor  believes  that  the  la- 
I      dy  was  the  eMest  daughter  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  af- 
terwards Lord  Westeote,  mairied  to*  Sir  Richard 
,      HoBie.    She  was  bora  in  Jamaica,  and  tbeitce, 
,      perhaps,  Johnson*s  stnuDge  aUnsion  to  the  negro. 
.      It  was  JohiMon^s  hatred  to  all  the  Lytteltons  which 
,      inflamed  this  little  accident  to  sadi  a  ridicoloiis 
ne.— £o.] 


with  him,  lad  in  his  quaint  minher,  tapping 
his  box,  addressed  her  thus:  *<  Do  n't  you 
think,  madam  (looking  towards  Johnson), 
that  among  m  your  acquaintance,  yon 
couki  find  ofic  exception?"  The  lady 
smiled,  and  seemed  to  acquiesce  >• 

"  I  read  (said  he).  Sham's  Letters  on 
Italy  3  over  again,  when  1  was  at  Bath. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  them." 

<<  Mrs.  Williams  was  angiy,that  Thrale'ft 
family  did  not  send  regularly  to  her  eveiy 
time  they  heard  from  me  while  I  was  in  tlie 
Hebrides.  Little  peof^  are  apt  to  be  jeal- 
ous: but  they  shouki  not  be  jealous;  for 
tbejr  oSight  to  consklerj  that  superionr  at> 
tention  will  necessarily  be  paid  to  superionr 
fortune  or  rank.  Two  persons  may  have 
equal  merit,  and  on  that  account  may  have 
an  equal  claim  to  attention;  but  one  of 
them  may  have  also  fortune  and  rank,  and 
ao  may  have  a  double  claim." 

TaUdug  of  his  notes  on  Shakspeare,  he 
said,  '<  I  despise  those  who  do  not  see  that 
I  am  right  in  the  passage  where  m  is  re- 
peated, and  <  asses  of  great  charge '  intro- 


*  [Mr.  Colman,  m  his  "  Ramdom  Records,^* 
lately  poblished,  has  given  a  lively  sketch  of  file 
appearance  and  mannen  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon 
in  society.  **  The  learned  Gibbon  waa  a  cnrioos 
eounterbalanoe  to  the  learned  (may  I  ast  say  ie$$ 
learned?)  Johnson.  Their  mannen  and  taste,  both 
in  writii^i  and  conveisalion,  were  as  different  as 
their  habihments.  On  the  day  I  fint  sat  down  with 
Johnson,  in  his  msty  brown  suit,  and  his  black 
wonted  stockings,  Gibbon  was  placed  opposite  to 
me  in  a  soit  of  flowered  velvet,  with  a  bag  and 
sword.  Each  had  his  measnred  phraseology;  and 
Johnson's  famous  parallel,  between  Drvden  and 
Pope,  might  be  loosely  parodied,  in  reference  to 
himself  and  Gibbon.— Johnson's  style  was  grand, 
and  Gibbon's  elegant;  the  stateliness  of  the  for- 
mer was  sometimes  pedantick,  and  the  polish  of  the 
latter  was  occasionally  finical.  JohuKin  matched 
to  kedie-drams  and  trampeCs;  Gibbon  moved  to 
flutes  and  hautboys:  Johnson  hewed  paanges 
through  the  Alps,  while  Gibbon  levelled  walks 
throngh  paiks  and  gardens.— Manled  as  I  had 
been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon  poured  balm  upon  my 
braises,  by  condescending,  onoe  or  twiee,  in  the 
oonne  of  the  eveaiqg,  to  talk  with  me: — the  great 
historian  was  light  and  playful,  salting  his  matter 
to  the  eapaeity  of  the  boy;  but  it  was  done  more 
suo; — stiU  Ym  mannerism  prevailed;  still  he  top- 
ped his  snuff'-boz,-*«till  he  smirked,  and  smiled; 
and  rounded  his  periods  with  the  same  air  of  good- 
breeding,  as  if  he  were  converung  with  men. — 
His  mouth  melliflnous  as  Plato's,  was  a  round 
hole,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  visage." — ^Vol.  L 
p.  121.— Ed.] 

'  [Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe,  a  suigeon,  who  travel- 
led for  his  health,  and  whose  representation  of 
Itolian  mannen  was  BU|>posed  to  be  tin^  by  the 
ill  humour  of  a  valetudinarian.  Baretti  took  up 
the  defence  of  his  conntiy,  and  a  smart  controver- 
sy ensued  which  made  Bome  aeiw  at  the  time. — 
Ed.] 
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dneed.  That  on  '  To  be,  or  aot  1o  be>*  is 
dispiitftUei." 

A  gentlemaii,  whom  I  found  dttiiig  mih 
him  one  morniiigy  said,  that  in  his  opinioB 
the  character  of  an  infidel  ww  more  deteeta- 
ble  than  that  of  a  man  notoriously  guilty 
a€  an  atroeions  crime.  I  difiered  from  him, 
because  we  are  surer  of  the  odiousnees  of 
the  one,  than  of  the  enour  of  the  other. 
JoHvsoH  "  Sir,  I  agree  with  him;  for  the 
infidel  would  be  guilty  of  any  crime  if  he 
were  inclined  \o  it" 

<'  Many  things  i^ch  are  fake  are  trans- 
mitted from  b(X)k  to  book,  and  ^ain  credit 
in  the  worid«  One  of  these  is  the  cr^ 
against  the  evil  of  luxury.  Now  the  truth 
is,  that  luxury  produces  much  good.  Take 
the  luxury  of  buildings  in  London.  Does 
it  not  produce  real  advantage  in  the  coovfr- 
niencv  and  elegance  of  accommodation,  and 
this  all  from  the  exertkm  of  industry  ?  Peo- 
ple will  tell  you,  with  a  melanchd;]^  face, 
now  man^  builders  are  in  ^aol.  It  is  plain 
they  are  m  gaol,  not  for  buikling;  for  rents 
are  not  fallen.  A  man  gives  halif«a«ffuinea 
for  a  diih  of  green  peas.  How  much  gar- 
dening does  this  occasion?  how  many  la- 
bourers must  the  competition  to  have  such 
things  early  in  the  market  keep  in  employ- 
ment? You  will  hear  it  said,  verr  grevely, 
'  Why  was  not  the  half-guinea,  thus  spent 
in  luxui^,  given  to  the  poor?  To  now 
many  might  it  have  afibrded  a  good  meal?' 
Alast  has  it  not  gone  to  the  indwtrioui 
poor,  whom  it  is  Mtter  to  support  than  the 
tdle  poor?  You  are  much  surer  that  you 
are  doing  good  when  you  pay  money  to  those 
who  work,  as  the  recompense  of  their  lar 
bour,  than  when  you  give  money  merely 
in  charity.  Suppose  the  ancient  luxury  of 
a  dish  01  peacock's  brains  were  to  be  reviv- 
ed, how  many  carcasses  would  be  lefl  to 
the  ipoor  at  a  cheap  rate !  and  as  to  the  rout 
that  is  msde  about  people  who  are  ruined 
by  extravagance,  it  is  no  matter  to  the  na- 
uon  that  some  individuals  suffer.  When 
so  much  general  productive  exertion  is  the 
consequence  of  luxury,  the  nation  does  not 
care  though  there  are  debtors  in  gaol:  nay, 
they  woum  not  care  though  their  creditors 
were  there  too  " 

The  uncommon  vivacity  of  General  Ogle- 
ithorpe's  mind,  and  variety  of  knowledgfe, 
'having  sometimes  made  nis  conversation 
seem   too   desultory;    Johnson    observed, 

^  It  may  be  obaenred,  that  IMr.  Halone,  in  hif 
^eiy  valuable  edition  of  Sbakspeara,  has  folly 
Yindieated  Dr.  JohiiBOii  from  the  idle  oeuarei 
which  the  firat  of  theae  notes  baa  given  rife  to. 
TIm  iaterpretation  of  the  other  paaaage,  which  Dr. 
Johnion  allows  to  be  disputable,  be  has  deariy 
shown  to  be  enroneons. — ^Bobwsjlx*.  [The  firit 
note  b  on  a  passage  iu  Hamlet,  act  6.  acene  il— 
£0.3 


«*  Oglethorpe,  ^r,  nefw  •9mpkU$  wlMt  IM 
has  to  say.*' 

He  on  the  same  aooovnt  made  a  oniiiar 
remark  on  Patrick  Loid  filibank;  '•Sir,  tfaei* 
is  nothing  eeMcJiMtoe  in  his  talk." 

When  I  complained  of  having  dined  at  a 
splendid  table  without  hearing  one  eentenee 
of  conversation  worthy  of  being  remenaber- 
ed,  he  said,  *'  Sir,  there  seldom  is  any  snick 
conversation."  Boswbll.  *<Why  tiien 
meet  at  table? "  Jobrson.  "  Why  to  eat 
and  drink  together,  and  to  promote  kindness; 
and,  sir,  this  is  better  done  when  there  u  no 
solid  conversation:  for  when  there  is,  peo- 
ple differ  in  opinion,  and  get  into  bad  hu- 
mour, or  some  of  the  com^y,  who  are  not 
capable  of  such  conversation,  are  left  osrt, 
and  feel  themselves  uneasy.  It  was  for  this 
reason  Sir  Robert  Wslpole  said,  he  ^^ 
always  talked  [coarsely J  at  his  table, 
because  in  that  all  could  join." 

Being  irritated  by  hearing  a  gentleman* 
ask  Mr.  Levet  a  variety  of  questions  con- 
cerning him,  when  he  was  sitting  by,  he 
broke  out,  '*  Sir,  you  have  but  two  topicks, 
yourself  and  me.  I  am  sick  of  both."  «  A 
man  (said  he)  shoukl  not  talk  of  himself, 
nor  much  of  any  particular  person.  He 
should  take  care  not  to  be  made  a  proveili; 
and,  therefore,  should  avoid  having  sny  one 
topick  of  which  people  can  say,  *  We  shaM 
hear  him  upon  it.'  There  was  a  Dr.  Ohl- 
iield,  who  was  always  talking  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  came  into  a  cofie^ 
house  <»e  day,  and  told  that  his  graee 
had  spoken  in  the  House  of  Loids  for  half 
an  hour.  <  Did  he  indeed  speak  for  half  aa 
hour  ?'  (said  BelcSier,  the  surgeon). — *  Tea' 
— <  And  whst  did  he  say  of  Dr.  OldMd?' 
— *  Nothing.'—*  Why  then,  sir,  he  was  veiy 
unorateful;  for  Dr.  Oldfield  could  not  have 
spoken  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  wi^ut 
saying  something  of  him.' " 

"  Every  man  is  to  take  existence  on  the 
terras  on  which  it  is  given  to  him.  To 
some  men  it  is  given  on  condition  of  not 
taking  liberties,  which  o&er  men  may  take 
without  much  harm .  One  may  drink  wine, 
and  be  nothing  the  worse  for  it:  on  another, 
wine  may  have  effects  so  inflammatory  as 
to  injure  him  both  in  body  and  mind,  and 
perhaps  make  him  commit  something  for 
which  he  may  deserve  to  be  hanged." 

"Lord  Hailes's  < Annals  of  Scotland' 
have  not  that  painted  form  which  is  the 
taste  of  this  age;  but  it  is  a  book  which  will 
always  sell,  it  has  such  a  stability  of  dates, 
such  a  certainty  of  facts,  and  such  a  punc- 
tuality of  citation.  I  never  before  read 
Scotch  history  with  certainty." 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  adviae  ns 

*  [Probably  Mr.  Boewell  himself,  who  frequent 
1  thb  moUe  of  obtaining  inibnnatiom-* 
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to  re«d  Ch^  Bible  Uridi  ft  oommeotary^  aiid 
what  oommentaries  he  would  recomiDeiid. 
Joavsoxr.  »  To  be  suiei  sir,  I  would  have 
yoa  read  the  Bible  with  a  commentaiy}  and 
I  would  reoommend  Lowth  and  Patrick  on 
the  Old  Testamenty  and  Hammond  on  the 
New.« 

Duriaff  my  stay  in  London  this  apringf,  I 
aolicitod  nis  attention  to  another  law  case, 
in  whick  I  was  enjjaged.  In  the  conrae  of 
a  oontested  election  for  the  borough  of 
Dunfermline,  which  I  attended  as  one  of 
my  friend  Colotiel  (afterward  Sir  Arehibald) 
Campbells  counsel,  one  of  his  political 
agenta^-who  was  charged  with  having  been 
vnfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  having  de* 
aerted  to  the  opposite  par^  for  a  pecuniary 
ivward-^ttacked  very  rudely  in  the  news* 
papers  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Thomson, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  that  place,  on  ac- 
oount  of  a  supposed  allusion  to  him  in  one 
of  his  sermons.  Upon  this  the  minister, 
on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  arraigned  him  by 
aame  from  the  pulpit  with  some  severity; 
«od  the  agent,  after  the  sermon  was  over, 
loee  up  and  asked  the  minister  ak)ud, 
*^  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so 
many  lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ^? ''  I 
wae  present  at  this  very  extraordinary  scene. 
The  person  arraigned,  and  his  father  and 
brother,  who  also  had  a  share  both  of  the 
reproof  (torn  the  pulpit  and  in  the  retaliation, 
brought  an  action  against  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  defamation  and 
damages,  and  I  was  one  of  the  counsel  for 
the  reverend  defendant .  The  liberty  of  the 
pulpit  was  our  great  rround  of  defence;  but 
we  argued  also  on  the  provocation  of  the 
previofls  attack,  and  on  the  instant  retalia- 
ttan«  The  Court  of  Session,  however, — 
the  fifteen  jud^res,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
the  jury,— decided  against  the  minister,  con- 
trary to  my  humble  <^nion;  and  several  of 
them  expressed  themselves  with  indignation 
against  nim.  He  was  an  aged  gentionan, 
fcwmerly  a  military  chap.ain,  and  a  man  of 
high  spirit  and  honour.  Johnson  was  satis- 
fifsd  that  the  judgment  was  wrong,  and  dic- 
tated to  me,  in  confutation  of  it,  an  argu- 
ment, [which  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix/] 

When  I  read  Tthe  aigument]  to  Mr. 
Burke,  he  was  highly  pleased,  andexclaim- 
ed,  "  Well,  he  does  his  work  in  a  workman- 
like manner^" 

^  [A  GalHcum^  which  has,  it  appears,  with 
00  many  othen,  beoome  Temacalar  in  Scot- 
land. A  pulpit  i>  ia  French  caUed  *<  ehaire  de 
r^HK.**— Ed.] 

*  As  a  proof  of  I>r.  JohiiiOB*s  extraordinary 
powen  of  compodtkm,  it  appean  from  the  origi- 
nal maavaeript  of  this  exeeUeat  diMertatioB,  of 
whieh  he  dietated  the  fint  eight  paracraphi  on  the 
lach  ef  Miy,  and  the  ramainder  on  ttte  18th,  Amt 
tbeie  are  in  the  whole  only  seven  cooeotMiiis,  or 


Mr.  Thomson  wbhed  to  bring  the  cause 
hj  appeal  before  the  house  of  lords,  but  was 
dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  the  noble  person 
who  latelv  prended  so  ably  in  that  most 
honourebw  house,  and  who  was  then  attor^ 
ney-general.  An  my  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  glad  also  to  read  the  opinion  of  this  emi» 
nent  man  upon  the  same  anbjecty  I  shall 
here  insert  it 

CASE. 

<<  There  is  herewith  laid  before  you, 
"I.  Petition  for  the   Reverend  Mr. 
James  Thomson,  ministef  of  Dun* 
fermline. 
"  3.  Answers  thereto. 
<^  $.  Copy  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court 

of  Session  upon  both. 
"4.  Notes  ofthe  opinions  of  the  judges, 
being  the  reasons  upon  which  meir 
decree  is  grounded. 
"  These  papers  }rou  will  please  to  peruse^ 
and  give  your  opinion, 

"  Whether  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
above  decree  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion being  reversed,  if  Mr.  Thomson 
should  appeal  from  the  same? " 
**l  don't  think  the  appeal  advisable;  not 
only  because  the  value  of  the  Judgment  ia 
in  no  degree  adequate  to  the  expense;  but 
because  tiiere  are  many  chances,  that  uj^n 
the  general  complexion  of  the  case,  the  im<- 
preasion  will  be  taken  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  appellant 

<<  It  is  impossible  to  approve  the  style  of 
that  sermon.  But  the  eompkdfU  was  not 
less  ungracious  from  that  man,  who  had  be- 
haved so  ill  by  his  original  libel,  and  at  Uie 
time  when  he  received  the  reproach  he  com- 
plains of.  In  the  last  article  all  the  plaintifib 
are  equally  concerned.  It  struck  me  also 
with  some  wonder,  that  the  judges  should 
think  so  much  fervour  apposite  to  the  occap 
sion  of  reproving  the  defendant  for  a  little 
excess. 

"  Upon  the  matter,  however,  I  agree  with 
them  in  condemning  the  behaviour  of  the 
minister,  and  in  thinking  it  a  subject  fit  for 
ecclesiastica]  censure:  and  even  for  an  ac- 
tion, if  any  individual  could  qualify  3  a 
wrong,  and  a  damage  arising  from  it.  But 
this  I  doubt  The  cireumstance  of  publish- 
ing the  reproach  in  a  pulpit,  though  ex- 
tremely indecent,  and  culpable  in  another 
view,  does  not  constitute  a  different  sort  of 
wrong,  or  any  other  rule  of  law  than  would 


rather  variatioDa,  and  those  not  considerable.  Sach 
were  at  once  the  v^oroosand  aocorate  emanatioiia 
of  hia  mind.-^BoawBLL. 

'  It  is  carioaa  to  obaerre  that  Lord  Tbarlow 
hat  here,  perhapi,  in  comptiiiieat  to  North  Brit- 
ain, made  nee  of  a  tenn  of  tfaeSeoteh  law,  whioh 
to  an  EngUah  reader  may  nqaire  expfanation. 
a  wrong,  is  to  point  oat  and  eatahlirii 
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have  obtaioeil,  if  the  Hatne  words  had  been 
pronounced  elsewhere.  I  do  n*t  know  whe- 
ther there  be  ahv  difference  in  the  law.  of 
Scotland,  in  the  definition  of  slander,  before 
the  commissaries,  or  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  common  law  of  England  does  not  give 
way  to  actions  for  everv  reproachful  word. 
An  action  cannot  be  brought  for  general 
damages  upon  any  words  which  import  less 
than  an  onence  cognizable  by  law:  conse- 
quently no  action  could  have  been  Drought 
here  for  the  words  in  question.  Both  laws 
admit  the  truth  to  be  a  justificatiou  in  ac- 
tion far  wwrdi;  and  the  law  of  England 
does  the  same  in  actions  for  libels.  The 
judgment,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  wrong,  in  that  the  court  repelled  that 
defence.  •*  E.  Thublow." 

I  am  now  to  record  a  very  curious  inci- 
dent in  Dr.  Johnson's  life,  which  fell  under 
mjr  own  observation;  of  which  iMpr«  magna 
July  and  which  I  am  persuaded  will,  with 
the  liberal-minded,  be  much  to  his  credit. 

My  desire  of  being  acquainted  with  cele- 
brated men  of  every  description  had  made 
me,  much  about  the  same  time,  obtain  an 
introduction  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  to 
John  Wilkes,  Esq.  Two  men  more  differ^ 
ent  could  perhaps  not  be  selected  out  of  all 
mankind.  They  had  even  attacked  one 
another  with  some  aq[)erity  in  their  writings; 

rst  I  lived  in  habits  offriendship  with  both, 
could  fully  relish  the  excellence  of  each; 
for  I  have  ever  delighted  in  that  intellec- 
tual chymistiy,  which  can  separate  good 
qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  '<  mine  own  friend  and 
my  father's  friend,"  between  whom  and 
Dr.  Johnson  I  in  vain  wished  to  establish 
an  aoquaintance,  as  I  respected  and  lived 
in  intimacy  with  both  of  tnem,  observed  to 
me  once,  very  ingeniously,  "  It  is  not  in 
friendship  as  m  mathematcks,  where  two 
things,  each  equal  to  a  third,  are  equal  be- 
tween themselves.  You  agree  with  John- 
son as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with 
me  as  a  middle  quality^  but  Johnson  and  I 
should  not  agree."  Sir  John  was  not  suf- 
^iently  flexible;  so  I  desisted;  knowing, 
indeed,  that  the  repulsion  was  equally 
stron&f  on  the  part  of  Johnson;  who,  I  toiow 
not  from  what  cause,  unless  his  being  a 
Scotchman,  had  fbrmed  a  very  erroneous 
opinion  of  Sir  John.  But  I  conceived  an 
irresistible  wish,  if  possible,  to  bring  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  together.  How 
to  manage  it,  was  a  nice  and  difficult  mat- 


R«yn. 


terj  [for  Johnson's  dislike  of  Mr. 


WiIIks  was  so  great  that  it  extend- 
ed even  to  his  connexions.  He  hap- 
pened to  dine  one  day  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's with  a  large  and  distinguished  com- 
pany, amongst  which  were  Mr.  Wilkes's 
brother,  Israel,  and  his  lady.    In  the  course 


of  converscuon,  Mi*  UrmA  Wflkes  was 
about  to  make  some  remark,  when  John^ 
son  suddenly  stopped  him  with, "  I  hope, 
sir,  what  you  are  g<^g  to  say  may  be  be^ 
ter  worth  hearing  than  what  you  have  al- 
ready said."  This  rudeness  shocked  mai 
spread  a  gloom  over  the  whole  parly,  par- 
ticularly as  Mt4  Israel  Wilkes  was  a  sen- 
tleman  of  a  very  amiable  character  and  of 
refined  taste,  and,  what  Dr.  Johnson  IKtb 
suspected,  a  very  loyal  subject.  Johnsoa 
afterwards  owned  to  Miss  Reynolds  that  he 
was  very  sorry  that  he  had  **9tmMed 
Wilkes,  as  his  wife  was  preset."  Mies 
Reynolds  repUed  that  he  should  be  sorry  fix- 
many  reasons.  '*  No,"  said  Johnson,  who 
was  very  reluctant  to  apoloffize  for  offences 
of  this  nature ;  "  no,  I  omy  regret  it  be- 
cause  his  wife  was  by."  Miss  Re^yooUs 
believed  that  he  bad  no  kind  of  mouve  for 
this  incivility  to  Mr.  I.  Wilkes  but  disgust 
at  his  brother's  political  principles.1 

My  worthy  booksellers  and  niends.  Mes- 
sieurs Diliy  in  the  Poultry,  at  whose  hospi- 
table and  well-covered  table  I  have  seen  a 
greater  number  of  literary  men  than  at  any 
other,  except  that  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynokls, 
had  invited  me  to  meet  Mr.  WiUres  and 
some  more  gentlemen  on  Wednesday,  May 
15.  "Pray,"  said  I,  <Met  us  have  Dr. 
Johnson."  «<What,  with  Mr.  Witkeaf 
not  for  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Edward  Ditty: 
"Dr.  Johnson  woukl  never  forgive  me.* 
*<  Come,"  said  I,  "  if  you  11  let  me  neffotiate 
for  you,  I  will  be  answerable  that  aU  shsil 
go  well."  DiLLT.  "Nay,  if  yon  will  take 
It  upon  you,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  very  fa^ 
py  to  see  them  both  here." 

Notwithstanding  the  hirh  veneration 
which  I  entertained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  was 
sensible  that  he  was  sometimes  a  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  bf 
means  of  that  I  hoped  I  should  gain  my 
point.  I  was  peivuaded  that  if  I  had  come 
upon  him  with  a  direct  proposal,  "  Sir,  will 
you  dine  in  company  with  Jack  Wilkes?" 
he  would  have  flown  into  a  pessioB,  and 
would  probably  have  answered,  "  Dine 
with  JacK  Wilkes,  sir !  I  'd  as  soon  dine  with 
Jack  Ketch  i."  I,  therefore,  while  we  were 
sitting  quietly  by  ourselves  at  his  house  in 
an  evening,  took  occasion  to  open  my  plan 
thus:  "  Mr.  Dilly,  sir,  sends  his  respectfil 
compliments  to  you,  and  wouki  be  happy, 
if  you  would  do  him  the  honour  to  aim 
mxh  him  on  Wednesday  next  along  witii 
me,  as  I  must  soon  go  to  ScoUand."  Joh5- 
sov.  "  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Diily 
I  will  wait  upon  him—."  Boswell. 
"  Provided,  sir,  I  suppose,  that  the  compa- 
ny which  he  is  to  have  is  agreeable  to 


>  This  baa  been  circalated  as  if  aotoally  aaid  bv. 
Jehmon;  when  the  tnith  is  it  was  only  ntfpmm 
by  me.— ^paw■u*. 
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jfnml**  iottMoir.  <' Wliat  do  you  idmii, 
air?  What  do  yon  take  me  for?  Do  you 
thiak  I  am  ao  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to 
imugint  that  I  am  to  preacrihe  to  a  gentle- 
man what  company  he  ia  to  have  at  his 
table?"  Bo8wni.i.«  " I  beg  your  pardon^ 
air.  Sot  wiahinff  to  prevent  ^rou  from  meet- 
ing people  whom  you  mi^ht  not  like. 
Perhapa  he  may  have  aome  or  what  he  calla 
hiapatiiotick  fhenda  with  him."  Jo^nsok. 
<<  Well,  air,  and  what  then?  What  care  / 
for  hk  piUrioUek  Jrimdsl  Foh!"  Bos- 
WSI.1..  "  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  find 
Jack  Wilkes  there."  Johnson.  *<Andif 
Jack  Wilkes  $hould  be  there,  what  is  that  to 
OM,  air?  My  dear  friend,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  am  sorry  to  be  angry  with 
you;  but  really  it  is  treajdng  me  strangely 
to  talk  to  me  as  if  I  could  not  meet  any 
company  whatever,  occasionally."  Bos- 
WKUL.  ''Fray  forgive  me,  sir:  I  meant 
well.  But  you  shall  meet  whoever  comes, 
for  me."  Thus  I  secured  him,  and  told 
DtUy  that  he  would  find  him  veiv  well 
nieased  to  be  one  o£  his  guests  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Upon  the  much  expected  Wednesday,  I 
called  on  him  about  half  an  hour  before 
dinner,  as  I  oAen  did  when  we  were  to  dine 
out  together,  to  see  that  he  was  ready  in 
time,  and  to  accompany  him.  I  found  him 
buffeting  his  books,  as  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion 1,  covered  with  dust,  and  making  no 
preparation  for  going  abroad.  "  How  is 
this,  air?^  said  1.  '< Don't  you  recollect 
that  you  are  to  dine  at  Mr.  Dilly's?" 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  going 
to  Dili's:  it  went  out  of  my  head.  I  have 
ordered  dinner  at  home  with  Mrs.  Wil- 
Hans."  BofrWBLL.  '<  But,  my  dear  ^r, 
you  know  vou  were  engaged  to  Mr,  Dilly, 
and  I  told  nim  so.  He  wiU  expect  you,  and 
win  be  much  disappointed  if  you  don't 
come.^'  Johnson.  "You  must  talk  to 
Mrs.  Williams  about  this." 

Hem  was  a  sad  dilemma.  I  feared  that 
what  1  was  so  confident  I  had  secured 
would  jci  be  frustrated.  He  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  show  Mrs.  Williams  such 
a  degree  of  himiaue  attention,  as  frequently 
fanpoaed  aome  restraint  upon  him;  and  I 
knew  that  if  she  should  ne  obstinate,  he 
would  not  stir.  I  hastened  down  stairs  to 
tiie  blind  lady's  room,  and  told  her  I  was  in 
great  uneasmess,  for  Dr.  Johnson  had  en- 
e^aged  to  me  to  dine  this  day  at  Mr.  Dilly's, 
but  that  he  had  told  me  he  had  Ibrgotten  his 
engagement,  and  had  ordered  dinner  at  home. 
"Yea,  sir,"  said  she,  pretty  peevishlv,  "  Dr. 
Johnson  is  to  dine  at  home."  "  Madam," 
said  I,  ^his  respect  for  you  is  such,  that  I 
know  he  will  not  leave  you,  unless  you  abso- 
lutely desire  it.  But  as  you  have  so  much  of 
hm  company,  I  hope  you  will  be  good 


*  Sea  page  81  of  this  volame.-^BofWsLX.. 
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enough  to  forego*  it  Tor  a  day,  as  Mr.  DiUy . 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  has  frequently  had 
agreeable  parties  at  his  house  for  Dr.  John- 
son, and  will  be  vexed  if  the  Doctor  neglects 
him  to-day.  And  then,  madam,  be  pleased 
to  consider  my  situauon;  I  carried  the 
message,  and  I  assured  Mr.  Dilly  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  to  come;  and  no  doubt  he  has 
made  a  dinner,  and  invited  a  comoany,  and 
boasted  of  the  honour  he  expecteu  to  have. 
I  shall  be  quite  disgraced  ii  the  Doctor  is 
not  there."  She  gradually  softened  to  my 
solicitations,  which  were  certainly  as  earn- 
est as  most  entreaties  to  ladies  upon  any 
occasion,  and  was  graciously  pleased  to  em- 
power me  to  tell  Dr.  Johnson,  "  that,  all 
things  considered,  she  thought  he  should 
certainly  go."  I  ^w  back  to  him,  still  in 
dust,  and  careless  of  what  should  be  the 
event,  ''  imdi^^^i'cnt  in  his  choice  to  go  or 
stay,"  but  as  soon  as  I  had  announced  to 
him  Mrs.  Williams's  consent,  he  roared, 
"  Frank,  a  clean  shirt,"  and  was  very  mon, 
dressed.  When  I  had  hun  fairly  seated  in 
a  hackney-coach  with  me,  I  exulted  as  much 
aa  a  fortune-hunter  who  has  got  an  heiress 
into  a  poet-chaise  with  him  to  set  out  for 
Gretna-Green. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Dilly's  drawing- 
room,  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
company  he  did  not  know.  I  kept  myself 
snug  and  silent,  watching  how  i&e  would 
conduct  himself.  I  observed  him  whisper- 
ing to  Mr.  Dilly,  "  Who  is  that  gentleman, 
sir?  "  Mr.  Arthur  Lee."  Johnson. 
"  Too,  too,  too  "  Sunder  his  breath),  which 
was  one  of  his  habitual  mutteriuffs.  Mr. 
Arthur  Lee  could  not  but  be  very  obnoxious 
to  Johnson^  for  he  was  not  only  a  patriot, 
but  an  American.  He  was  aflerwardg 
minister  from  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  Madrid.  "  And  who  is  the  gentle- 
man in  lace?"  "  Mr.  Wilkes,  sir."  This 
information  confounded  him  still  more;  he 
had  some  diiliculty  to  restrain  himself,  and, 
taking  up  a  book,  sat  down  upon  a  window- 
seat  and  read,  or  at  least  kept  his  eye  upon  it 
intentlv  for  some  time,  till  he  composed 
himself.  His  feelings,  I  dare  say,  were  awk- 
ward enough.  But  he  no  douot  recollected 
his  having  rated  me  for  supposing  that  he 
could  be  at  all  disconcerted  oy  any  company, 
and  he,  therefore,  resolutely  set  himself  to 
behave  ouite  as  an  easy  man  of  the  world, 
who  could  adapt  himself  at  once  to  the  dis- 
position and  manners  of  those  whom  he 
miffht  chance  to  meet, 
liie  cheering  sound  of"  Dinner  is  upon  the 
table,"  dissolved  his  reverie,  and  we  all  sat 
down  without  any  symptom  of  ill  humour. 
There  were  present,  beside  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  was  an  old  companion 
of  mine  when  he  studied  physick  at  Edin- 
buigh,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Jobn)  Miller  a,  Dr. 


«  [Of  Bath  Earton.    See  on^e,  vol.  I  p.  Sl> 
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Lettsom,  and  Mr.  Stater,  the  druggist.  Mn 
Wilkes  placed  himself  next  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  behaved  to  him  with  so  much  attention 
and  politeness,  that  he  gained  upon  him  in- 
sensibly. No  man  ate  more  heartily  than 
Johnson,  or  loved  better  what  was  nice  and 
delicate.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  very  aasiduotn 
in  helping  him  to  some  fine  veal.  "  Pray 
give  me  leave,  sir — It  is  better  here— A 
Gttle  of  the  brown— Some  fat,  sir— A  little 
of  the  stuffing— Some  gravy — Let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  you  some  butter- 
Allow  me  to  recommend  a  squeeze  of  this 
orange;  or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have 
more  zest."  "  Sir;  sir,  I  am  ooliged  to  you, 
sir,"  cried  Johnson,  bowing,  and  turning 
his  head  to  him  with  a  look  for  some  time 
of  "  surly  virtue  *,"  but,  In  a  short  while,  of 
complacency. 

Foote  bemg  mentioned,  Johnson  said, 
"  He  is  not  a  good  mimick."  Oiw  of  the 
company  added,  "  A  merry-andrew,  a  buf- 
foon.'* Johnson.  <<  But  he  has  wit  too, 
and  is  not  deficient  in  ideas,  or  in  fertility 
and  variety  of  imagery,  and  not  empty  of 
reading;  he  has  knowledge  enoush  to  fill 
up  his  part.  One  species  of'  wit  he  has  in 
an  eminent  degree,  that  of  escape.  You 
drive  him  into  a  corner  with  both  hands:  but 
he 's  gone,  sir,  when  you  think  you  have 
got  him— like  an  animal  that  jumps  over 
your  head. — Then  he  has  a  great  range  for 
wit;  he  never  lets  truth  staid  between  him 
and  a  jest,  and  he  is  sometimes  mighty 
coarse.  Garrick  is  under  many  restraints 
from  which  Foote  is  free."  Wilkbs. 
**  Garrick's  wit  is  more  like  Lord  Chester- 
field's." Johnson.  <<  The  first  time  I  was 
in  company  with  Foote  was  at  Fitzher- 
bert's.  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  pleased; 
and  it  is  very  difibult  to  please  a  man 
against  his  will.  I  went  on  eating  my  din- 
ner pretty  sullenly,  afiecting  not  to  mind 
him.  But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical, 
that  I  was  obliged'  to  lay  down  my  knife 
and  fork,  throw  myself  back  upon  my  chair, 
and  fairly  laugh  it  out.  No,  Sir,  he  was 
irresistible  3.  He  upon  one  occasion  expe- 
rienced, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
efficacy  of  his  powers  of  entertaining. 
Amongst  the  many  and  various  modes 
which  ne  tried  of  getting  money,  he  became 
a  partner  with  a  small-beer  brewer,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  for  pro- 
curing customers  amongst  his  numerous 
acquaintance.  Fitzherbert  was  one  who 
took  his  small-beer;  but  it  was  so  bad  that 
the  servants  resolved  not  to  drink  it    They 


*  Johnson's  '*  London,  a  Poem,"  y.  145. — 

BOSWELL. 

*  Foote  told  me^  that  Joluaott  said  of  him, 
*<For  loud,  obstreperom,  bioad*faoed  mkth,  I 
know  not  his  equal."— Bos wslx.  [See  ante, 
p.  82.— £o.] 


nm^  at  some  kMS  hot^  to  notify  dieir  tem%^ 
IntioD,  being  afVaid  of  offending-  their  ma»- 
ter,  who  they  knew  liked  Foote  nraeh  as  m 
companion.  At  last  they  fixed  upon  a  iitcle 
blacR  boy,  who  was  rather  «  faronrits,  to 
be  their  deputy,  and  deliver  their  remos- 
stranee;  and,  having  invetftad  him  with  the 
whole  authority  of  the  kitchen,  he  was  lo 
inform  Mr.  Fitzherbett,  in  all  their  names, 
upon  a  certain  day,  that  they  would  drinir 
Foote'a  small-beer  no  longer.  On  that  day 
Foote  happened  to  dine  at  Fitzherbert^ 
and  this  boy  served  at  table;  he  was  so 
delighted  with  Foote's  stories,  and  merri- 
ment, and  grimace,  that  when  he  went  down 
stairs,  he  told  them,  <This  is  the  fineM 
man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  will  not  defiver 
message.    1  will   drink    his    smaB- 

tmebody  observed  that  Garrick  cn/M 
not  have  done  this.  Wijlkss.  "  Garrick 
would  have  made  the  smaU-beer  still  smaller. 
He  is  now  leaving  the  staffe;  but  he  wiB 
play  Semh  all  his  life."  I  knew  that  John- 
son  would  let  nobody  attack  Garrick  bnt 
himself,  as  Garrick  said  to  me,  sod  I  had 
heard  him  praise  his  liberality;  so  to  hnng 
out  his  commendation  of  his  celebrated 
pupil,  I  said,  loudly,  "  I  have  heaid  Gar- 
rick is  liberal."  Johnson.  ♦*  Yes,  air,  I 
know  that  Garrick  has  given  sway  more 
money  than  any  man  in  England  diat  I  am 
acquainted  with,  and  that  not  from  ostenta- 
tious views.  Garrick  was  very  poor  whea 
he  began  life;  so  when  he  came  to  have 
money,  he  probably  was  very  unskHfoI  in 
giving  away,  and  saved  when  he  shoukl 
not  But  Garrick  beran  to  be  liberal  as 
soon  as  he  could;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  the 
reputation  of  avarice  which  he  has  had  has 
been  very  lucky  for  him,  and  prevented  his 
having  many  enemies.  You  despise  a  man 
for  avarice,  out  do  not  hate  him.  Garrick 
mi^ht  have  been  much  better  attacked  for 
living  with  more  splendour  than  is  suitable 
to  a  player  J  if  they  had  had  the  wit  to  have 
assaulted  him  in  that  quarter,  they  might 
have  galled  him  more.  But  they  have 
kept  clamouring  about  his  avarice,  which 
has  rescued  him  from  much  obloquy 
and  envj'." 

Talking  of  the  great  difficuhy  of  obtain- 
in?  authentick  information  for  biographv, 
Johnson  told  us,  "  When  I  was  a  younc: 
fellow,  I  wanted  to  write  the  « Life  of 
Dryden  3,'  and,  in  order  to  get  materials,  I 
applied  to  the  only  two  persons  then  alive 
who  had  seen  him;  these  were  old  Swin- 
ney  <,  and  old  Gibber.     Swinney's  infbrma- 


<  [This  was  probably  for  «*  Cibbsr's  JUivva,'* 
as  well  as  Ae  <*  Life  of  Shakspaajto,*'  meatiaBad 
ante,  p.  «0,  n.— Id.] 

*  Owen  M«SwinBey,  who  died  ia  17M,  and 
bequeathed  ha  (brtnne  to  Bfis.  Woffii^toii,  tlw 
actresL    He  bad  been  a  manager  of  Dmiy-bne. 
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tion  was  no  more  Uiao  this, '  That  «t  Will's 
coffee-house  Diydeii  had'  a  particular  chair 
for  himself,  which  was  set  hv  the  fire  in 
-winter,  and  was  then  called  his  winter 
chair;  and  that  it  was  carried  out  for  hiro 
to  the  halcony  in  summer,  and  was  then 
called  his  summer  chair.'  Cibher  could  tell 
no  more  but  •  that  he  remembered  him  a 
decent  old  man,  arbiter  of  critical  disputes 
at  Will's.'  Tou  are  to  consider  that  Cib- 
"ber  was  then  at  a  great  distance  from  Dry- 
den,  had  perhaps  one  leg  only  in  the  room, 
and  durst  not  draw  in  the  other."  Bos- 
well.  "  Yet  Gibber  was  a  man  of  obser- 
vation ?'*  Johnson.  "  I  think  not " 
BoswELL.  "\ou  will  allow  hia«  Apology' 
to  be  well  done."  Johnson.  "  Verv  well 
done,  to  be  sure,  sir.  That  boot  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  justice  of  Pope's  re- 
mark: 

*  Eaeh  migfat  bk  mvrenl  provinoe  well  command, 
Woald  all  b«t  aUwp  to  what  they  nndemrtaod.  * '  * 

BoswELL.  "  And  his  plays  are  good." 
JoRNSOir.  *'  Yes;  but  that  was  his  trade; 
VcsprU  du  corp$;  he  had  been  all  his  life 
among  players  ajad  play-writera.  I  woor 
dered  that  he  had  so  little  to  say  in  eenirer* 
aation,  for  he  had  kept  dia  best  company, 
and  leant  all  thatcaa  be  got  by  the  ear. 
He  abased  Pindar^  me,  and  theii  showed 
me  an  ode  of  his  own,  with  an  absurd 
couplet,  making  a  linnet  soar  on  an  ea^le^ 
wing  1.  I  told  him  Uiat  when  the  ancients 
made  a  simile,  they  always  made  it  like 
something  real." 

Mr.  Wilkes  remarked,  that  •*  among  all 
the  bold  flights  of  Shakspeare's  ims^'na- 
tion,  the  boldest  was  making  Birnaiii-wood 
march  to  Dunsinane;  creaHug  a  wood 
where  there  never  was  a  shruh ;  «  ^^}? 
Scotland!  ha!  ha!  ha!"  Andhealsoobspp^ed, 
that  **  the  clamush  sUvery  of  the  Hiifhlands 
of  ScoUand  was  the  singl^xoepWn  to  JMW- 
ton's  remark  of  *  the  «nouDt«n  nymph; 
sweet  Liberty,'  beiwf  wof hipped  m  all 

arv  "  said  he.  "^^  a  vi<it  to  my  old  fnend 
Afehibald,  I^  of  ATyyte,  Ws  dependantsr 
ton^  «»^  b€Jng  such  afcvonnte 
^y^Z^.    I  said,  *  It  is,  then,  gentle- 

m^tW^^^  ^^'  ««[  ^*^'  if  I  had  dis- 
Seaid  the  dvke,  and  he  had  wished  it, 
thi*e  is  »o*  •  Campbell  among  you  but 
tirould  have  been  readr  to  bring  John 
Wilkes's  head  to  hhn  in  a  charger.  It 
wouM  have  been  only 
<  Off  with  his  head!  ao  much  for  Jylesbury,' 
I  was  then  member  for  Aylesbury. 


theatre,  and  afterwards  of  the  Queen's  theatre  m 
the  Haymarket.  He  was  also  a  dramatick  wri- 
ter, having  produced  a  comedy  entitled  <<Tbe 
Qoacks,  or  Love  's  the  Physician/'  1705,  and  two 
ooeras.— Malonk. 
«  See  ante,  ▼.  I  p.  181.— Boawsix. 


Dr.  Jphnson  and  Mr.  Wilkes  talked  of 
the  contested  passage  in  Horace's  "  Art  of 
Poetry,*'  Dimcile  est  proprU  eommunia 
dieere.  Mr.  n^ilkes,  according  to  my  note, 
gave  the  interpretation  thus:  *^It  is  difficult 
to  speak  with  propriety  of  common  things; 
as,  if  a  poet  had  to  speak  qf  Queen  Caro- 
Kne  drinking  tea,  he  must  endeavour  to 
avoid  the  vulgarity  of  cups  and  saucers." 
But,  upon  reading  my  noti^,  he  teUs  me  that 
he  meant  to  sav,  that  "the  word  com- 
munia  being  a  Koman  law  term,  signifier 
here  things  commi«m«JurM,  that  is  to  say, 
what  have  neyer  yet  been  treated  by  any 
body;  and  this  appears  clearly  from  what 
follpwed, 
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Rectii^  Itiacnm  CMrmon  dedncis  in  actus; 
QiAm  si  profefres  ignota  iodictaqae  prianiB. ' 

You  will  easier  make  a  tragedy  out  of  the 
Iliad  than  on  any  subject  not  handled  be- 
fore 2."    Johnson.    "  He  means  that  it  is 


*  My  very  pleasant  friend  hiioMlf,  as  well  as 
•then  who  rameaiber  old  stories,  will  no  doabt 
be  sararified,  whffi  1  obBsrve,  **t  -Tohn  WiUcas 
bereshowahimsalftobe  oft)<e  Wartmrtomum 
$eh9Qi.  It  is  Dovoitbelesytf»e.  s«  appears  froan 
J>r..  Hvid  the  hWiop  of  .iVoroestar's  very  elegaat 
coiaBientary'  and  a^'^^  toe  **£pistoia  ad  Fi- 
•onas."  It  '»  atBQ00BaMy,  to  a  (air  eoosideratien 
^flli^quoa^n^itot  the  whole  passage  in  wbioh 

the  woid»  o<»«f  ^^"^  ^  ^'^  »  ^^^' 

tt  BLMUl^  tuSxpflrtniB  MsemD  comailuia,  et  aodes 
rentv"*^  fbrmare  Dov»m,  Msrvetur  «d  imvm 


Qof^  Ab  incepto  procesMrit,  et  sibi  coiwtet. 
nMndle  est  propria  eonfinnnia  dicere :  tuque 
'Raetias  lliaoiiB  canoeB  liedmria  In  ictw, 


QiOjb  iri  prBftffw  Ignota.  ladietaqiis  urbnua. 
Fubllca  tnateriea  priTatl  Jniia  erit.  ai 
Non  drca  vflem  pAtnhimque  moraoerls  orbem, 
Nee  wrbttfld  verbo  curabfei  fodders  lldtM 
Intsrpiss;  neciiaaiUea  imitaior  in  pretiiBi 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat  am  operis  lei.** 

The  *<  Commentai^  "  thus  iJlastxatca  it:  *'  Bat 
the  fi^rmation  of  qaite  new  cbaracterB  is  a  work  of 
great  difficolty  and  baasard.  For  here  there. is  ao 
generally  received  and  fixed  archetype  to  work 
after,  but  every  one  judges  of  common  right  ac- 
cordiotg  to  the  extent  and  comprehension  of  his 
own  idea;  therefore  he  advises  to  labour  and  refit 
old  characten  and  subjects,  particularly  those 
made  known  and  avthomed  by  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  the  epic  writers."  The  note  is, 
*<  Difficile  est  proprie-  eommutUa  dieere*** 
Lambin's  comment  is  *'  Communia  hoc  loco  ap- 
pellat  Hoiatiasaignmaata  fabulaium  k  nnllo  adbac 
tractata:  et  ita,  oiub  cnivk  ex^ita  sunt  «t  in 
medio  quodammodo  posita,  quasi  vacua  et  iaemi- 
ne  occnpata."  And  that  this  is  the  true  meanug 
of  eommunia  is  evidently  fixed  by  the  words  ^- 
nota  indietaquef  which  are  explanatory  of  it;  so 
that  the  sense  given  it  in  the  commentary  is  up- 
ouestbnably  the  right  one.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
toe  clearness  of  the  case,  a  late  critick  has  this 
strange  passsge:  "Difficile  quidem  ease  propiid 
comnroaia  dicere,  hoc  est,  materiem  vaigarem, 
notam  ft  ^  medio  petitam,  ita  immatare  atqfo 
an>mar«»  at  nova  et  acriploD  profna  yidpaliy, 
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diiBciilt  to  appropriate  to  particular  persons 
qualities  which  are  common  to  all  mankind, 
as  Homer  has  done  ** 

Wilkes.  "  We  have  no  city-poet  now : 
that  is  an  office  which  has  gone  into  disuse. 
The  last  was  Elkanah  Settle.  There  is 
8omethln|r  in  names  which  one  cannot  help 
feeling.  Now  Elkanah  Settle  sounds  so 
^er,  who  can  expect  much  from  that 
name?  We  should  have  no  hesitation  to 
give  it  for  John  Dryden,  in  preference  to 
Elkanah  Settle,  from  the  names  only,  with- 
out knowing  their  diiferent  merits."  Johk- 
80N.  <<  I  suppose,  sir,  Settle  did  as  well  for 
alderman  in  liis  time,  as  John  Home  could 
do  now.  Where  did  Beckford  and  Tre- 
cothick  learn  English?" 

Mr.  Arthur  Lm  mentioned  some  Scotch 
who  had  taken  poesesaiou  of  a  barren  part 


of  America,  and  wondered  why  they  sliouM 
choose  it  Jobnson.  "  Why,  sir,  all  bar- 
renness is  comparative.  The  Scotch  would 
not  know  it  to  be  barren."  Boswkli.. 
*'  Come,  come,  he  is  flatterinfi:  the  English^ 
Tou  have  now  been  in  Scotland,  sir,  and 
say  if  you  did  not  see  meat  and  drink 
enough  there."  Johnson.  "Why,  yes, 
sir:  meat  and  drink  enough  to  give  the  in- 
haoitants  su{Rcient  strength  to  nm  away 
from  home."  All  these  quick  aitd  lively 
sallies  were  said  sportively,  quite  in  jest, 
and  with  a  smile,  which  showed  that  he 
meant  only  wit.  Upon  this  topick  he  and 
Mr.  Wilkes  could  perfectly  assimilate;  here 
was  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  I 
was  conscious  that  as  both  of  them  had 
visited  Caledonia,  both  were  fully  satisfied 
of  the  strange  narrow  ignorance  cft  those 


ultra  eoncedinnis;  et  maximi  procnl  dubio  ponderis 
irta  est  observatio.    Bed  omnibiu  utrinque  collatia, 
6t  torn  diffieiliH  tain  veonrti,  tain  jadicii  quam 
ingenii  Tatione  habits,  major  videtar  ease  gloria 
fiibiilam  formare  penhila  novaro,  qalim  veterem, 
atconqne  nvotal^in  de  novo   Mfhibera/*— Port. 
Pr4Bl  V.  ii.  p.  16a.    Whero,  having  first  pat  a 
•wrong  conMnctiOK  <nei  the  word  eottimunia^  he 
employs  it  to  mtrodtQe  an  impertuient  criticKm. 
For  where  does  the  po^  prefer  the  glory  of  rtfit- 
ting  old  eabjects  to  that  cc  mventing  new  ones  ? 
Hm  eontrary  is  implied  m  ^tliat  he  urges  about 
the  superior  difikmlty  of  the  lattor,  h%m  which  he 
dissuades  his  countrymen,  only  in  rwipe^t  of  their 
abilities  and  inexporienoe  in  these  matien;  and  in 
order  to  cultivate  in  them,  which  ^  the  main 
Tiew  of  the  epistle,  a  spirit  of  correcbteflg,  i,y 
■ending  them  to  the  old  subjects,  treated  tv  the 
Greek  wrilen.    For  my  own  part  (with  all  i^ 
emoce  for  Dr.  Hnid,  who  thinks  the  case  clear), 
I  consider  the  passage,  «  JXffieiU  ft  froprie 
cammwua  dieere,"  to'be  a  eruti  lor  the  criticks 
en  Horace.    The  explication  whk:h  my  Lord  of 
Worcester  treats  with  so  much  contempt  is,  never- 
theless, countenanced  by  authority  which  I  find 
quoted  by  the  learned  Baxter  m  his  edition  of 
Horace,  "  DijfieUe  e$t  proprU  eammunia  dir 
eercy  h.  e.  res  vulgares  diserds  veibis  enarrare, 
rel  humile  thema  cum  dignitate  tractare.    Difficile 
et<  eommune$  res  proprOs  explieare  verbis. 
Vet  Schol.*'    I  was  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  great  crifick,  Dr.  Bentley,  has  no  note 
upon  this  ver^  difficult  passage,  as  from  his  vigor- 
ous and  ifiummated  mind  I  should  have  expected 
to  receive  more  satisfiiotion  than  I  have  yet  had. 
Banadon  thus  treats  of  it:  "  Proprid  eommunia 
dieera:*  e'est  k  dire,  qu*il  n'est  pas  aisA  de  former 
a  ees  penonnages  d'imagination,  des  caract^res 
particulien  et  cependant  vraisemblables.    Comme 
Ton  a  m  le  maitre  da  lee  former  tds  qu'on  a 
voulu,  les  Antes  que  I'oa  fiut  en  oela  sont  moins 
pardoniid>les.    C'est  pourquoi  Horace  conseille 
de  prendre  toujours  des  si^els  connus,  tels  oue 
sont  par  axemple  ceux  que  Ton  pent  tirer  oes 
poCmes  d'Homdre.' '     Am  Dacier  obsarres  upon 
it,  <*  Aprte  avoir  marqu^  les  deux  quality  ^'il 
fiint  donner  aux  penonnages  qu'en  invente,  U 
K  poMaBtn|kia«,  da  fi*«sar  fusing 


Ihciiement  de  cette  liberty  qn'ib  ont  d*en  iii- 
venter,  car  il  est  tr^s  difficile  de  reussir  dans  oeu 
nouveaux  caractdres.    II  est  mal  ais6,  dit  Hor» 
ace,   de  traiter  proprement,  c'est  h.  dire,   con- 
venablement  des  sujets  communs;  c'est  i  dire, 
des  Bujets  invents,  et  qui  n^ont  ancim  foadenoent 
ni  dans  Thistoire  ui  dans  la  fable;  et  il  les  appelle 
eommuas,  parcequ'ils  sont  en  dispositioD  k  tout  la 
moade,  et  que  tout  le  moude  a  le  drok  de  les  in* 
venter,  et  qu'ils  sont,  comme  on  dit,  an  premiar 
occupant.'*    Bee  his  obsedrationB  at  laige  on  tUa 
oxpression  and  the  following.    AAer  aU,  I  oaimat 
help  entertaining  some  doubt  whether  the  woi^ 
Difficile  est  propni  eommunia   dieere  may 
not  hav6  been  thrown  in  by  Horece  to  form  a 
separate  article  in  a  *'  choice  of  difficulties  "  which 
a  poet  has  to  encounter  who  chooses  a  new  mb- 
jec\;  in  which  case  it  must  be  uncertain  which  of 
the  various  explanations  is  the  true  one,  and  evo- 
•y  reader  has  a  right  to  decide  as  it  may  strike 
*«s  own  fancy.     And  even  should  the  words  h% 
anfijwtood,  as  *ey  generally  are,  to  be  connected 
Ijoth  ^ith  what  gtMn  before  and  what  comes  after, 
the  exa<x  sense  (^nnot  be  absolutely  ascertained; 
for  instance^  wholh^  proprii  a  meant  to  signify 
m  an  approfriaiea  manner,  m  Dr.  Johnson 
here  undentandsH,  or,  i,  h  is  often  used  by  Ci- 
cero, twi*  propriety  or  ^i^^^^y     Inshert,itis 
a  rata  mstaaoe  of  a  (Meet  in  wrajicnity  in  an  ad- 
mirable  writer,  who,  wi«i  ahnoe^^r/gpecios  of 
•xoellence,  is  peculiarly  reiaaikabk.  for  ttart  ooai- 
ity.    The  Jougth  of  this  note  perha|fc.,requirw  aa 
apology.    Many  of  my  readers,  I  doubiTnot,  wUl 
admit  that  a  critical  discussion  of  &  passan*  jq  a 
favourite  claaaick  is  very  ei^gaging. — ^Bosw^x.!^ 
[This  passage  was  the  subject  of  an  li^niu]» 
discusnon  between  the  young  Marquis  de  Sevimi 
and  M.  Dacier,  wliicb  will  be  found,  together  w'Ah 
Sanadon*s  and  Dumarsais'  opiniops,  m  the  last 
volume  of  the  best  edition  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  's 
letters.    It  seems  to  resull  fitim  the  whole  diaoua- 
sion  that,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words, 
the  passage  is  obscure,  and  duit,  to  make  oeiHe, 
we  most  either  alter  the  words,  or  asaign  to  them 
an  unusual  interpretation.    All  commentatons  aia 
agreed— by  the  help  of  the  contexW-what  the 
general  meanh^  must  be,  but  no  one  seenu  aMa 
verbum  verbo  rtdAtrefidus  fftr<f}»r<s.— £x>.J 
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Tviio  ima^ne  that  it  is  a  land  of  famine. 
But  ther  amused  themselves  wi&  peraeveN 
ing  in  wie  old  jokes.  When  1  claimed  a 
superiority  fbr  Scotland  over  England  in 
one  Teapect,  that  no  man  can  be  attested 
there  for  a  debt  merely  becanse  another 
sweats  it  against  him;  bat  there  must  first 
be  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  law  ascertain- 
ing its  jostice;  and  that  a  seizure  of  the 
person, "oefore  judgment  is  obtained,  can 
take  place  only  if  his  creditor  should  swear 
that  he  is  about  to  fiy  i  roro  the  country,  or, 
as  it  is  technically  expressed,  is  in  medita^ 
HfrtufagiB.  WiLKKS.  <<That,  I  should 
think,  may  be  safely  sworn  of  all  the  Scotch 
nation."  Johnson  (to  Mr.  Wilkes). 
'<  FoQ  must  know,  sir,  I  lately  took  my 
friend  Boswell,  and  showed  him  genuine 
civilized  life  in  an  English  provincial  town. 
1  turned  him  loose  at  Lichnetd,  my  native 
I  city,  that  he  mi?ht  see  lor  once  real  civility; 
fbr  yon  know  he  Hves  among  savages  in 
Scotland,  and  among  rakes  in  London." 
WiLKKS.  "Except  when  he  is  with 
grave,  sober,  decent  people,  like  you  and 
mc."  Johnson  (smiling).  "  And  we 
ashamed  of  him." 

They  were  quite  frank  and  easy.  John- 
son told  the  story  of  his  asking  Mrs.  Macau- 
lay  to  a1k>w  her  footman  to  sit  down  with 
them,  to  prove  the  ridiculousness  ci  the 
argument  for  the  equality  of  mankind;  and 
he  said  to  me  afterwards,  widi  a  nod  of 
satisfaction,  '<Tou  saw  Mr.  Wilkes  ac- 
quiesced." Wilkes  talked  with  all  imagina- 
ble freedom  of  the  ludicrous  title  given  to 
the  attorney-general,  DidbolU9  regis;  ad- 
ding, **  1  have  reason  to  know  something 
ab^t  that  officer;  for  1  was  pmsecuted  for 
alibcl.*»  Johnson,  who  many  people 
would  have  supposed  must  have  been  f\i- 
riously  angry  at  hearing  this  talked  of  so 
fightly,  said  not  a  word.  He  was  now, 
indeed,  "  a  good-humoured  fellow." 

Afler  dinner  we  had  an  accession  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  the  Quaker  lady,  well  known  for 
her  various  talents,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Leei.  Amidst  some  patriotick  groans, 
somebody  (I  think  the  alderman)  said, 
''Poor  old  England  is  lost."  Johnson. 
**  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented  that 
old  England  is  Tost,  as  that  the  Scotch  have 
found  it'."    WiL«8.    "Had  Lord  Bute 


*  [It  ii  to  tha  gsntieaian  that  alliuion  » loppo- 
asd  to  ba  made  in  the  foilowing  anecdote:  "  Some 
oae  meBtioiteJ  a  geotleman  of  tliat  party  for  hav- 
mg  behaved  oddly  oo  an  oocasion  where  faction 
wae  HOC  coaeerned:  '  Is  be  not  a  citizen  of  Loo- 
don,  a  native  of  North  America,  and  a  whig  ? ' 
.said  Jobown.  *  Let  him  be  absurd,  I  b^  of  yon: 
when  a  monkey  is  too  like  a  man,  it  shocks  one. '  *  * 
— Piozzi^^  64.— Ed.] 

*  It  woold  not  become  me  to  expatiate  on  this 
alioi^  and  pointed  remark,  in  which  a  very  great 
ieal  of  meaning  k  eondensed. — ^Boswaix.. 


governed  ScoUani  only,  I  should  not  hava 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  bis  euk)gyi  and 
dedicate  '  MomTiBua*  to  him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  held  a  candle  to  ahow  a  fine 
print  of  a  beautiful  female  figure  which  hung 
m  the  room,  and  pointed  out  the  elegant  con* 
tour  of  the  bosom  with  the  fin^r  m  an  arch 
connoisseur.  He  afterwards  m  a  conversa^ 
tion  with  me  waggishly  insisted,  that  all  the 
time  Johnson  showed  visible  signs  of  a  fer- 
vent admiration  of  the  corresponding  charms 
of  the  fair  Quaker. 

This  record,  though  by  no  means  so  per- 
fect as  I  could  wish,  will  serve  to  give  a  no- 
tion of  a  very  curious  interview,  which  was 
not  onlv  pleasing  at  the  time,  but  had  th^ 
agreeable  and  benignant  efiect  of  reconciling 
any  animosity,  and  sweetening  any  acidity, 
which,  in  the  various  bustle  of  political  con 
test,  had  been  produced  in  toe  minds  of 
two  men,  who,  though  widely  difierent,  had 
so  many  thin^  in  common— classical  learn- 
ing, modern  bterature,  wit  and  humour,  and 
ready  repartee^— that  it  would  have  been 
much  to  be  regretted  if  they  had  been  for 
ever  at  a  distance  fVom  each  other.     , 

Mr.  Burke  gave  me  much  credit  for  this 
successfVil  negoHaiion;  and  pleasantly  said, 
**  that  there  was  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the 
whole  htstorv  of  the  eorp$  diplomatique." 

I  attended  Dr.  Johnson  home,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  him  tell  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams how  much  he  had  been  pleased  with 
Mr.  Wilkes's  company,  and  what  an  agree- 
able day  he  had  psssed. 

[The  foUowing  is  Dr.  Johnson's       _ 
own  good-humoured  account  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  of  thia  meeting. 

'*  For  my  part  I  ^in  to  settle,  Lettm, 
andkeepcompany  with  ^ooc  aider-  voi.L 
men.  I  dined  yesterday  in  the  Fou)>  ^**^ 
try  with  Mr.  Aldehnan  Wilkes,  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Lee,  and  Councillor  Lee,  his 
brother.  There  sat  you  t he  while  thinking, 
<  What  is  Johnson  doing? '  What  ahovSd 
he  be  doing?  He  is  breaking  jokes  with 
Jack  Wilkes  upon  the  Scotch.  Such, 
madam,  are  the  vicissitudes  of  things! 
And  there  was  Mrs.  Knowles,  the  Quaker, 
that  works  the  sutile  pictures  3,  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  your  conversation."] 

1  talked  a  good  deal  to  him  of  the  cele- 
brated Margaret  Caroline  Rudd,  whom  I 
had  visited,  induced  by  the  fame  of  her  tal- 
ents, address,  and  irresistible  j)ower  of  fas- 
cination 4.  To  a  lady  who  disapproved  of 
my  visiting  her,  he  said  on  a  former  occa- 

»  [Mm.  Piozzi  bad  printed  this  "futUe  pio- 
tores.**  They  were  copies  of  pictures  hi  needle- 
work.— ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  88.  Her  power  of  ftacinatMn 
was  celebrated,  because  it  was  the  frshbn  to 
suppose  that  she  had  iascinated  her  lover  to  the 
gallows.— £d.] 
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Bkm,  "Nay,  madam,  Boevell  m  in  the 
right;  I  should  have  ▼inted  her  myaelf, 
were  it  not  that  thef  have  now  a  trick  of 
putting  every  thing  into  the  newepapers.'^ 
This  evening  he  exclaimed,  "  I  envy  him 
his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Rudd." 

I  mentioned  a  scheme  which  I  had  of 
makinff  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  giv- 
ing a  full  account  of  it;  and  that  Mr.  Burke 
had  playfully  suggested  as  a  motto, 

<*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  Mak." 

JoBHSQK.  **  Sir,  you  will  get  more  by  the 
book  than  the  jaunt  will  cost  you;  so  you 
will  have  your  diversion  for  nothing,  and 
add  to  your  reputation." 

["TO  MRS.    THRALB. 

«♦  Ulh  May.  IT76. 

Xeitert,  "  [Boewell]  goes  away  on  Thurs- 
▼oi.  i-  day  very  well  satisfied  with  his  jour- 
p.  324.  ijgy^  &)me  great  men  *  have  prom- 
ised to  obtain  him  a  place;  and  then  a  fig 
for  his  father  and  his  new  wife  3."] 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  took 
leave  of  him,  bein^  to  set  out  for  Scotland. 
I  thanked  him,  with  great  warmth,  for  all 
his  kindness.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "vou  are 
very  weteome.  Nobody  repays  it  with 
more.'* 

How  very  false  is  the  notion  that  has 
gone  round  the  world  of  the  rou^h,  and 
passionate,  and  harsh  manners  of  this  great 
and  good  man !  That  he  had  occasioniu  sal- 
lies of  heat  of  temper,  and  that  he  was 
sometimes,  perhaps,  too  "  easily  provoked  " 
by  absurdity  and  folly,  and  sometimes  too 
desirous  of  triumph  m  colloquial  contest, 
must  be  allowed.  The  quickness  both  of 
his  pereeption  and  sensibility  disposed  him 
to  sudden  explosions  of  satire;  to  which  his 
extraordinary  readiness  of  wit  was  a  strong 
and  almost  irresistible  incitement.  To 
adopt  one  of  the  finest  images  in  Mr. 
Home's '<,  Douglas," 


-On  each  glance  of  thought 


Becisiou  followed,  as  me  thunderbolt 
Pnnaes  the  flash !  '* 

I  idmit  that  the  beadle  within  him  was  oflen 
BO  eager  to  apply  tlie  lash,  that  the  judge 
had  not  time  to  consider  the  case  with  suf- 
ficient deliberation. 


*  [T*ht8  place  he  never  obtained,  and  the  criti- 
cal reader  will  observe  several  peanges  in  thk 
-work,  the  tone  of  which  n»y  be  attrilmted  to  hk 
^ittppointment  in  this   point    Se«  mnte^  p^  81. 


'  [Lord  Ancbinleck  had  lately  muried  Eliza* 
ibeth  Botwell,  sister  of  Clande  Irvine  Boswell,  af- 
Aerwacrds  a  loid  of  seanon,  by  the  title  of  Lord 
fialmnto.  She  was  the  cousin  germain  of  her 
«iuband.  Of  this  mairiaM  there  was  no  issoe. — 
£©.]  ^ 


That  he  was  occosiooally  remarkaUs 
for  violence  of  temper  may  be  granted:  but 
let  us  ascertain  the  degree,  ami  not  let  it 
be  supposed  that  he  was  in  a  perpetual 
rage,  and  never  without  a  club  in  his  han4 
to  knock  down  every  one  who  am>roached 
him.  On  the  contrary,  the  trutn  is,  that 
by  much  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  he 
wss  civil,  obliging,  nay,  polite  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word;  so  much  so,  that  manv 
ffentlemen  who  were  long  acquainted  wita 
him  never  received,  or  even  heard  a  strong 
expression  from  him. 

[<'  DE.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  TBRAf.B. 

*<  ISUl  Bfoy,  1776. 

^[Boswell]  went  away  on  Thurs-  ucMn, 
day  night  with  no  great  inclination  ▼«>•  t  pp. 
to  travel  northward ;  but  who  can  '^^  ***• 
contend  with  destiny?  He  says  he  had  a 
veiy  pleasant  journey.  He  carries  with 
him  two  or  three  good  resolutions;  I  hops 
they  will  not  mould  on  the  road." 

''  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

"22d  May,  1776. 

"  On  Friday  and  Saturday  I  dined  with 
Dr.  Tayk>r,  who  is  in  discontent,  but  re- 
sohred  not  to  stay  much  longer  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  lawyers,  who  are  all  against  him. 
On  Sunday  I  dined  at  Sir  Joshua's  house 
on  the  hill  [Richmond],  with  the  Bishop  oi 
St.  Asaph  ^Shipley] :  the  dinner  was  good, 
and  the  bishop  is  knowing  and  convera- 
ble.»] 

[This  praise  of  Sir  Joshua's  din-  . 
ner  was  not  a  matter  of  course;  for 
his  table,  though  very  agreeable,  was  not 
what  is  usually  called  a  good  one,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  description  given 
of  it  by  Mr.  Courtenay  (a  frequent  and  fa- 
vourite ^esi)  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
which  IS  no^  the  editor  hopes,  misplaced 
in  a  work  in  which  Sir  Joshua  and  his  so- 
ciety have  so  considerable  a  share.  > 

"JThere  was  something,"  said  CourtensT} 
''  singular  in  the  style  and  economy  of  »r 
Joshua's  table  that  contributtd  to  pleasantly 
and  good-humour;  a  coarse  inelegant  plei^ 
ty,  without  any  regard  to  order  and  ar> 
rangement  A  table,  prepared  for  seven 
or  eight,  was  ofVen  compeliied  to  contain  fif- 
teen or  sixteen.  When  thiW  Dressing  diffi- 
culty was  got  over,  a  deficiency  of  luiives, 
forlcs,  plates,  and  glasses  succeeded.  The 
attendance  was  in  the  same  st^le;  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  call  ii»ia«ciy 
for  beer,  bread,  or  wine,  that  yon  might  be 
supplied  wi&  them  before  the  first  course 
was  over.  He  was  once  prevailed  on  to 
fiimish  the  table  with  decanters  and  criasses 
at  dinner,  to  save  time,  and  prevent  the  tar^ 
dy  manoeuvres  of  two  or  three  occasional 
undiscipUned  domestics*    As  these  accdi^ 
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atiaif  Qtennls  wen  deiBoBthfed  in  the  tiownb 
of  service,  Sir  Jbthua  covld  nefver  be  jper* 
soaded  tD  replace  tbenu  But  theie  trimnf 
embemMBments  onlj  seired  to  enhance 
the  hilarity  and  singular  pleasure  of  theen-^ 
tertainment  The  wine,  cookery,  and  dish- 
es were  but  little  attended  to;  nor  waa  the 
iiah  or  venison  ever  taUced  of  or  recom-i 
mended.  Amidst  this  oonviviiil,  anima- 
ted bustle  among  lus  guests,  our  host  sat 
perfectly  oomn^Med;  always  attentive  to 
what  waa  aata,  never  minding  what  was 
eat  or  drank,  but.  left  every  one  at  perfect 
liberty  to  aeramUe  for  himself.  Temporal 
and  spiritual  peers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
I  actoia,  and  mnsicians,  composed  the  motley 
I  gioap^  and  played  their  parts  without  di^- 
eonance  or  diaconL  At  five  o'clock  pre- 
cisely dinner  waa  served,  whether  all  the 
invited  guests  were  arrived  or  not  Sir 
Joehtia  was  never  «o  fashionably  ill-bred 
es  to  wait  an  hour  perhaps  Ibr  two  or  three 
peraons  of  rank  or  title,  and  put  the  rest  of 
the  company  out  of  humour  by  this  invidi- 
I  ous  distinction.  His  friends  and  intimate 
acquaintance  will  ever  love  his  memory,  and 
win  long  regret  those  social  hours^  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  that  irregular,  convivial  ta- 
ble, which  no  one  has  attem'^ted  to  revive 
or  imitate,  or  was  indeed  qualified  to  sup- 
ply."] 

P'TO  Ha5RTTHRALB,    XS<1. 

•«SdJaM,  1776. 

umni  "  My  Mi$tr68$  writes  aa  if  alia  waa 
▼«!•  w  afraid  that  I  ahoukl  make  too  much 
^  *"•  haste  to  see  her.  Pray  tell  her  that 
Iheie  ia  no  danger.  Thelameneea  of  iHiich 
I  made  nieotion  in  one  of  my  notea  has  im- 
proved into  a  verv  serious  and  troubleeome 
it  of  the  goat.  1  creep  about  and  hang  by 
both  hands.  I  enjoy  all  the  di^i^  of 
lameness.  I  receive  ladies  and  dismiss  them 
ttUittg.    *  Painful  pre-eminenee ! ' "] 

The  following  letters  concerning  an  epi- 
taph which  he  wrote  for  the  monument  of 
Dr.  Goldnnith,  in  Westminster-abbey,  af- 
ford at  once  a  proof  of  his  unaffected  mod- 
esty, his  carelessness  as  to  his  own  writings, 
and  of  the  ereat  respect  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
excellent  and  eminent  person  to  whom  the 
fimt  and  last  are  addressed: 

**  9K.  JORHSON  TO  SIR  JOSHUA  RlTNOLDa^ 

"^lethMsytlTTft.    , 

<<DKAm  Sim,— I  have  been  kept  away 
iinm  you,  I  know  not  trell  how,  and  of 
theae  vexations  hindrances  I  know  not  when 
there  yM  be  an  end.  I  therefore  send  you 
the  poor  dear  doctor's  epitaph.  Read  it 
'  first  yourself:  and  if  you  then  think  it 
right,  show  it  to  the  club.  I  am.  you 
know,  willing  to  be  (Corrected.  If  you 
think  any  thing  much  amies,  keep  it  to 


yourself  till  we  come  together.  I  hava 
sent  two  copies,  but  prefer  the  card.  Tha 
dates  must  be  settled  by  Dr.  Percy,  t  am« 
shr,  your  moat  hnmble  servant, 

*«  Sav.  Jottirsoir.'' 

[^'MtSS   REITNOLDS   TO    DR.    JOHNSOIT. 
"  RtebttoflJ-hfll,  SIM  Jtiae,  ITK, 

"  &R,— -You  saw  by  my  last  letter 
that  I  knew  nothing  of  your  illness,  Jy^ 
and  it  was  imkind  of  you  not  to  tell 
me  what  had  been  the  matter  with  you; 
and  yon  should  have  let  me  know  how  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  all  the  family  were;  but  that 
would  have  been  a  sad  transgression  of  the 
rule  you  have  certainly  prescribed  to  your- 
self of  writing  to  some  sort  of  people  just 
such  a  number  of  lines.  Be  so  good  as  to 
favour  me  with  Dr.  Goldamith's  epitaph; 
and  if  you  have  no  objection  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  send  it  to  Dr.  Beattie.  I  am* 
writmg  now  to  Mra.  Beattie,  and  can 
scarce  hope  she  will  ever  excuse  my  shame- 
ful neglect  of  writing  to  her,  but  by  sending 
her  something  curious  for  Dr.  Beattie. 

"  I  do  n't  know  whether  my  brother  ever 
mentioned  to  you  what  Dr.  Beattie  said  in 
a  letter  he  received  from  him  the  beginning 
of  last  month.  As  I  have  his  letter  here, 
I  will  transcribe  it  <ln  ray  third  essay, 
which  treats  of  the  advantages  of  classical 
learning,  I  have  said,  something  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  I  hope  will  please  him;  I 
ought  not  to  call  it  a  comphment,  for  it  ex- 
presses nothing  bnt  the  real  sentiments  of 
my  heart.  I  can  never  forget  the  many 
and  great  obligations  I  am  under  to  his  ge- 
nius and  to  his  virtue,  and  I  wish  for  an 
opportunHy  of  testifying  my  gratitude  to 
the  world.' 

"  My  brother  says  he  has  lost  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's epitaph,  otherwise  I  would  not 
trouble  you  for  it.  Indeed  I  should  or  I 
ought  to  have  asked  if  you  had  any  objection 
to  my  sending  k,  before  I  did  send  it — I 
am,  my  good  air,  yoor  obliged  and  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

'<  Frahcbs  Rbtnolus.' 

"dr.  johkson  to  miss  retnolds. 
**2i«tJime,i77& 

''  Drabkst  madam,*— Ton  are  as  nangh* 
ty  as  you  can  be.  I  am  willing  enough  to 
write  to  you  when  you  have  any  ^ing  to 
say.  As  for  my  disorder,  as  Sir  Joahaa 
saw  me,  I  fancied  he  would  tell  vov,  and 
that  I  needed  not  tell  yon  myself. " 

"  Of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  epitaph,  I  sent  Sir 
Joshua  two  copies,  and  had  none  myself. 
If  he  has  lost  it,  he  has  not  done  well.  But 
1  suppose  I  can  recx>llect  it,  and  will  send  it 
to  you. — I  am,  madam,  your  most  humble 
servant,  Sam.  Johnsoh. 

"  P.  S.— All  the  Thrales  are  well,  and 
Mi9,  Thrale  has  a  great  regard  for  Miaa 
Reynolds."] 


MH 
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'  '*  Ta  StB  JOSHOA   HKTNOtDt. 

"Sib,— MiflB  UeynMB  has  a  mind  to 
send  the  epitaph  to  Dr.  Eeatds;  I  am  very 
wiUiiigy  bat  having  no  copy,  cannot  imme- 
diately recollect  it.  She  tells  me  you  have 
lusl  it.  Try  to  recollect,  and  put  down  as 
much  as  you  retain:  you  perhajps  may  h&ve 
kept  what  I  have  dropped.  The  lines  fbr 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  are  something  of' 
r^runi  eiviUmm  $we  naiuralimm  i.  It  was 
a  sorry  trick  to  lose  it;  help  me  if  yon  can. 
••I  am,  sir,  your  most  humole  servant, 
Sam.  Johnson. 

"  The  gout  grows  better,  but  slowly.'' 

It  was,  I  think,  after  I  had  left  London 
in  this  year,  that  this  epitaph  gave  occasion 
to  a  remonstrance  to  the  momareh  of  Htera^ 
Unre^  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  mdebied 
to  Sir  William  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo. 

That  my  readers  may  have  the  subject 
more  fully  and  clearly  tiefore  them,  I  shall 
iBseri  the  epitaph: 

••OLIVARH  GOLDSMITH. 

Poetafr,  Physici*  Historici, 

Qui  nallnin  ferd  Bcribendi  genus 

Non  tetigit, 

NvUam  quod  tetigit  non  omavit: 

Sive  riins  Msent  movondi, 

Sive  lacryms, 

Affeduiim  potent  st  lenis  dominator: 

Ingenio  mibliBais,  vividos,  vemtiUB* 

Omtione  gnudii,  mtidnt,  veaiiBtas: 

Hoe  nraonwiMiit*  mimorhun  eohut 

Sodaliam  amor, 

Amioorini  fidoi, 

Lectorani  ▼enenttia 

Natos  in  Hibemii  Fomie  LongfoidieoaiB, 

In  loco  cni  nomen  Pallas, 

Nov.  XXIX.  xpcczzxi.'; 

Eblanae  Uteris  institatos; 

Obiit  Londini, 

April.  IV.  MOccLZZiv.** 

Sir  William  Forbes  writes  to  me  thus : 
<<  I  enclose  the  Rtnmd  Robin,  This  Jc« 
dUiprii  took  its  rise  one  day  at  dinner  at 
our  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  All  the 
company  present,  except  myself,  were 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Goldsmith. 
The  epitaph  written  for  him  by  Dr.  John- 
son became  the  subject  of  conversation,  and 
various  emendations  were  suggested,  which 
it  was  agreed  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Doctor's  consideration.  But  the  question 
was,  who  should  have  the  courage  to  pro- 
pose them  to  him?    At  last  it  was  hinted, 

1  [These  words  must  have  been  in  the  other 
copy.  They  are  not  in  that  which  was  pcefened. 
—Ed.] 

*  This  was  a  mistake,  which^was  not  discover* 
ed  till  after  Goldsmith's  monument  was  put  up 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  bom  Nov.  29, 
1728;  and  therefore,  when  he  died,  he  was  in  his 
ibrty-siztfa  year.— Malohe. 


that  there  could  be  no  ir^r«o  ttood  as  tbul 
of  a  RowuL  Aofttn,  as  ^e  saSors  call  it, 
which  they  make  use  of  when  they  ent^ 
into  a  conspiracy,  so  as  not  to  let  it  be 
known  who  puts  his  name  first  or  laat  to 
the  paper.  This  proposition  was  instanthr 
assentod  to;  and  Dr«  Barnard,  dcsm  or 
Derry,  now  bishop  of  Killaloe  s,  drew  up  bp 
address  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  occasion,  re- 
plete with  wit  and  humour,  but  which  it 
was  feaied  the  Doctor  might  think  treated 
the  subject  with  too  much  levi^.  Mr. 
Burke  then  proposed  the  address  as  it  stands 
in  the  paper  in  writing,  to  which  1  had  the 
honour  to  officiate  as  clerk. 

"  Sir  Joshua  agreed  to  carry  it  to  I}t, 
Johnson,  who  received  it  with  much  moi 
humour  4,  and  desired  Sir  Joshua  to  teU  the 

'  This  prelate,  who  was  afterwards  tnndmti 
to  tlie  tee  of  Limeriek,  died  at  Wimbledoo  ia 
Sunrey,  June  7,  1806,  in  his  eightieth  year.  Hw 
original  Round  Rohii  remained  in  hispoesesMa; 
the  paper  which  Sir  William  Forbes  tranamittad 
to  Mr.  Boswell  being  only  a  co|iy. — Mai^hc 
[The  engraving  publiahed  by  Mr.  Boswell  was 
not  an  exact /ac  simile  of  the  whole  of  this  Gnri> 
ous  paper  (which  is  of  the  size  called  fooUeap, 
and  too  large  to  be  folded  into  an  ordinary  vol- 
ume), but  of  the  n^YUi/ure4  only ;  and,  in  fatsr 
editions,  even  these  have,  by  snccbssive  copying, 
lost  some  of  their  original  accuracy.  By  the  ft- 
vour  of  the  Earl  of  Bolcarras  (to  whom  the  paper 
has  desoended  from  his  audt,  Lady  Amie,  the  wid- 
ow of  the  son  of  Bishop  Barnard)  the  Editor 
been  enabled  to  prasent  his  readers  with 
and  more  aoooiate  fite  simils  of  the 
Ed.1 

*  He,  however,  upon  seeing  Dr.  Wadon's 
name  to  the  soggestion,  that  the  epitaph  shoiU  be 
in  English,  observed  to  Sir  Joshua,  **  I  wonder 
that  Joe  Warton,  a  scholar  by  profession,  skouki 
be  such  a  fool.*'  He  said  too,  ^  I  should  have 
thouFht  Mund  Burke  would  have  had  more  aense." 
Mr.  Langton,  who  was  one  of  the  company  st 
Sir  Joshua's,  like  a  sturdy  scholar,  resolutely  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Round  Robin.  This  epitaph  is 
engraved  upon  Dr.  Goldsmith's  monument  with- 
out any  alteration.  At  another  time,  when  some* 
body  endeavoured  to  argue  in  favour  of  its  being 
in  English,  Johnson  said,  **  The  language  of  the 
country  of  which  a  learned  man  was  a  native  is 
not  the  language  fit  for  his  epitaph,  which  should 
be  in  ancient  and  permanent  language.  ^Consider, 
sir,  how  you  should  feel,  were  yon  to  find  at 
Rotterdam  an  epitaph  upon  Erannus  in  Dutch  ."* 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  would  be  best  to 
have  epitaphs  written  both  in  a  learned  langaage 
and  m  the  language  of  the  country;  so  that  they 
might  have  the  advantage  of  being  more  naiver- 
sally  nndeotood,  and  at  the  same  time  be  seosrad 
of  olanical  stability.  I  cannot,  however,  bat  bs 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  sufiicienUy  discriminative. 
Applying  to  Gokiflmitfa  equally  the  epithets  of 
"  Poeta,  JSiatorici,  Phytici,**  is  surely  net 
light;  for  as  to  his  claim  to  the  last  of  those  epi- 


thets, I  have  heard  Johnson  himself  sav,  **  Goid^ 
amitb,  ar,  will  give  us  a  vary  fine  book  upon  tkt 


•  .    . '  v-y  0Kn 

;    ■■.. f  f-    K- 
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^enttomttiy  that  he  tvo^ld  alter  the  epitaph 
m  any  maoncr  tbev  pleased,  as  to  the  sense 
of  it,  but  he  wotib  never  etnueni  to  dU- 
graet  the  wdU  of  W€9tmimter  JSihbey, 
with  on  EnglUh  tnseription  K 

*'  I  ooosider  this  Round  RMn  as  a  spe- 
cies of  literary  curiosity  worth  preserving, 
as  it  marks,  in  a  certain  degree,  Dr.  John- 
son's character." 

My  readers  are  presented  with  a  faithful 
transcript  of  a  paper,  which  1  doubt  not  of 
their  being  desirous  to  see. 

(E.  CMMMn.      ^Jm.  Wuton.        Edm.  Burke. 

"  W«  die  CiicmiHcdban,  hnfag  read  with  S 

•»*  grw.t  plcaMiie  in  iMmded  enitapli  fiir  the  mono-  8 

«  meat  of  Dr.  GoldimlUi;  which,  comddered  ab-  m 

?stnctedly,  mppMi*  U)  bo,  Ibr  elegmnt  ooropoaition,  a 

^  mid  masterly  8tyle,;aeyer3r  respect  worUiy  of  the  g, 

91  pen  of  ita  learned  author  *,  are  yet  of  opinion,  that  B 

•  the  character  of  the  deceeaed  aa  a  writer,  particu-  ^ 

^  larly  aa  a  poet,  la,  perhapa,  not  delineated  with  * 

.  all  the  exacdMaa  which  Dr.  Johnson  la  capable  ^ 

S  of  giving  it.    We,  therefore,  with  deference  to  hi«  ^ 

^  8iiperlorJud«'^ent,  hnmblyivqaestthathe  woald,  o 

^  at  leaat,  ta*r.  the  troable  of  revising  it  j  and  of  B" 

cc  making  an.  ,  additlona  and  alterationa  aa  he  ahall  § 

^  think  proper  on  '.  flirther  pentsal.    But  if  we  a 

.  might  Tentnre  ut  rcprem  oar  wlahea,  they  would  * 

M  lead  oa  to  feqneat  that  he  wouki  write  the  epitaph  ' 

.  in  English,  rather  than  in  Latin  {  aa  we  think  the  J 

*K  memory  of  so  emfak-  it  aa  English  writer  ought  to  9 

a  be  perpetoated   In  the  language  to  which  hia  o 

a  -  worka  ara  likely  to  be  ao  laating  aa  ornament,  |. 

A  which  we  also  know  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  g 

f.;  the  late  doctor  himadf:'*  p 

W.  toibea.     1.  Beynolds.     Wffltam  VadbeU  ».] 

Sir  William  Forbe8»8  observation  is  very 
just.    The  anecdote  now  related  proves,  in 

the  strongest  manner,  the  reverence  and 

.  -*    

subject;  but  if  ue  can  distingUBh  a  cow  from  a 
bdue,  tbat,  I  believe,  .may  be  tbe  extent  of  bis 
knowledge  of  lyOoial  kistoiy.*'  His  book  is,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  peif'*rmance,  thoogh  in  some 
indtances  be  appears  to  bave  trosted  too  mnch  to 
Boffon,  who,  whh  all  lus  theoretical  inge- 
nuity and  extraordinaiy  eloaaence,  I  suspect  Imd 
litde  actual  information  in  the  science  on  which 
he  wrote  so  admirably.  For  instance,  he  tells  os 
that  the  cow  sheds  her  horns  every  two  years;  a 
most  palpable  erronr,  wluch  Goldsmith  has  faitb- 
ihlly  transfened  into  his  book.  It  is  wondeiihl 
that  Bofibn,  who  lived  so  mnch  in  the  country,  at 
his  noble  seat,  should  have  iaUen  mto  such  a 
blunder.  I  suppose  he  has  confounded  the  cow 
with  the  lieer.—Boswt  l, 

'  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  878,  on  the  subject  of 
English  inscriptions  to  E»|^  writen.— 'Ed.] 
^  [See  po$t,  sub  8d  oSt  1782.— Ed.] 

*  [There  would  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
Thomas  FVanklin,  D.D.  the  translator  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Luclan,  but  that  the  Bk>g.  Diet  and  in- 
deed the  Doctor's  own  title-pages,  spell  his  name 
JPVon^Alin.  Bee  poit,  sub  1780,  ad  finem.  He 
died  in  1784,  let  68.— Ed.] 

*  [Anthony  Cbamier,  Esq.  one  of  the  dub,  M. 
P.  for  Tamwortk,  and  Under-Secretary  of  Stale 
fiom  1776  till  his  death,  12th  Oct  1780.— Ed.] 

*  [All  that  the  editor  has  been  able  to  discover 
of  dw  gentleman  is  that  be  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Joshua's,  and  attended  his  fanaiaL— Ed.] 
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awe  with  which  Johnson  was  regarded,  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time, 
in  various  departments,  and  even  by  such 
of  them  as  lived  most  with  him;  while  it 
also  confirms  what  1  have  again  and  again 
inculcated,  that  he  was  by  no  means  of 
that  ferocious  and  irascible  character  which 
has  been  ignorantly  imagined  6. 

This  hasty  composition  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked as  one  or  the  thousand  instances 
which  evince  the  extraordinary  promptitude 
of  Mr.  Burke;  who,  while  he  is  equal  to 
the  greatest  things,  can  adorn  the  least; 
can,  with  equal  faciiitv,  embrace  the  vast 
and  complicated  speculations  of  politicks  or 
the  ingenious  topicks  of  literary  investiga- 
tion 7. 

''dr.   JOBNSON   to  MRS.    BOS  WELL. 

**  16th  May,  1T76. 

"  Madam, — ^You  must  not  think  me  un- 
civil in  omitting  to  answer  the  letter  with 
which  you  favoured  me  some  time  a^o.  J 
imagined  it  to  have  been  written  without 
Mr.  Boswell's  knowledge,  and  therefore 
supnosed  the  answer  to  require,  what  1 
could  not  find,  a  private  conveyance. 

*'  The  difference  with  Lord  Auchinleck 
is  now  over;  and  since  young  Alexander 
has  appeared,  I  hope  no  more  difficulties 
will  arise  among  you;  for  I  sincerely  wish 
you  all  hanpy.  Do  not  teach  the  young 
ones  to  dislike  me,  as  you  dislike  me  your- 
self; but  let  me  at  least  have  Veronica's 
kindness,  because  she  is  my  acquaintance. 

**  You  will  now  have  Mr.  Boswell  home; 
it  is  well  that  you  have  him;  he  has  led  a 
wild  life.  I  have  taken  him  to  Lichfield, 
and  he  has  folk>wed  Mr.  Thrale  to  Bath. 
Pray  take  care  of  him,  and  tame  him.  The 
only  thinff  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
agree  wiw  you  is,  in  loving  him;  and  while 
we  are  so  much  of  a  mind  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance,  our  other  quarrels  will,  I 
hope,  produce  no  great  bitterness.  1  am» 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  Johkson." 

"MR.    boswell   to   dr.   JOHNSON. 
'^EdlnlnirBk,  S6di  June,  177«. 

<'  You  have  formerly  complained  that  my 
letters  were  too  long.  There  is  no  danger 
of  that  complaint  being  made  at  present; 
for  I  find  it  difficult  fbr  me  to  write  to  you 
at  all.  [Here  an  account  of  having  been 
afflicted  with  a  return  of  melancholy  or  bad 
spirits.] 

"  The  boxes  of  books  ^  which  you  sent 


'  [Most  readen  would  draw  a  directly  contrary 
oonclorion. — ^Ed.  ] 

'  Besides  this  Latin  epitaph,  Johnson  honoured 
the  memory  of -his  friend  Goldsmith  with  a  short 
one  m  Greek. — ^Boswcll.  [See  ante,  t.  l  p. 
478.— Ed.] 

*  Upon  a  settlement  of  ov  acoovat  of  expenses 
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to  DM  axe  irriTed;  but  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
amined thp  contents.    •    •    •    » 

"  I  send  you  Mr.  Maclanrin*8  paper  for 
the  neg^ro  who  claims  his  freedom  in  the 
court  of  session." 

''DK.   J0HKS0I7   TO   MR.    B08WKLL. 

"ad  July,  me. 

''  DsAR  siRj^These  black  fits,  of  which 
you  complain,  perhap  hurt  your  memory 
as  well  as  your  imagfination.  When  did  I 
complain  that  your  letters  were  too  long*? 
Your  last  letter,  after  a  very,  long  delay, 
brought  very  bad  news.  [Here  a  series  of 
reflections  upon  melancholy,  and—- what  I 
oould  not  help  thinking  strangely  unreason- 
able in  him  who  had  suffered  so  much  fVom 
It  himself— a  good  deal  of  severity  and  re- 
proof, as  if  it  wore  owing  to  my  own  fault, 
or  that  I  was,  perhaps,  affecting  it  from  a 
desire  of  distinction.} 

«  Read  Cheyne's  <  English  Malady; '  but 

do  not  let  him  teach  you  a  foolish  notion 

that  melancholy  is  a  proof  of  acuteness. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"  To  hear  that  you  have  not  opened  your 
boxes  of  books  is  very  offensive.  The  ex- 
amination and  arrangement  of  so'  many 
volumes  might  have  afforded  you  an  amuse- 
ment very  seasonable  at  present,  and  useful 
for  the  whole  of  life.  I  am,  I  ccmfess,  very 
angry  that  you  manage  yourself  so  ill.  •  • 

"  I  do  not  now  sa^  any  more,  than  that 
I  am,  with  great  kmdness  and  sincerity, 
dear  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<'Sak.  JoHKSoir. 

"It  was  last  year  deteraiined  by  Lord 
Mansfield  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  that 
a  negro  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  king^ 
dom  without  his  own  consent 

''dr.    JOHirsOKT   TO   MK.    BOSWELL. 
« 16th  July,  1776. 

"  DsAR  8ia, — I  make  haste  to  write 
agaia,  lest  my  last  letter  should  give  you 
too  much  pain.  If  you  are  really  oppress- 
ed with  overpowering  and  involuntary  mel- 
ancholy, you  are  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
reproached.    •    •    ♦    • 

"  Now,  my  dear  Bo/zy,  let  us  have  done 
with  quarrels  and  with  censure.  Let  me 
know  whether  I  have  not  sent  you  a  pretty 
library.  There  arc,  perhaps,  many  books 
among  them  which  you  never  need  read 
through;  but  there  are  none  which  it  is  not 
proper  for  you  to  know,  and  sometimes  to 


on  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  there  waa  a  balance 
due  to  me,  which  Dr.  Johnson  cheae  to  discharge 
by  seoding  books. — ^Boswell. 

*  Baretti  told  me  that  Johnson  complained  of 
my  writing  very  long  letters  to  him  when  I  was 
upon  the  continent;  which  was  most  certainly 
tme;  bat  it  seems  my  fiiond  did  not  remember  it 

•'BOSWSJLX.. 


eoiisaH.  Of  thas^  lioelcs»  of  tiAiinli  liie  vm 
is  only  occanoaal,  it  is  often  auflfeieiit  to 
know  the  oootents,  that,  whMi  any  ques- 
tion arises,  ^ou  may  know  where  to  Jook 

for  information. 

*'  Since  I  wrote,  I  have  kxAed  <yver  Mr. 
Maclamn's  plea,  aind  think  it  exc^lent. 
How  is  the  suit  carried  on?  If  by  sub- 
scription, I  commission  you  to  eontiilmte,  in 
my  name,  what  is  proper.  Let  nothing  be 
wanting  in  such  a  case.  Dr.  Drummood*, 
I  see,  is  superseded.  ^His  father  would 
have  grieved:  but  he  hved  to  obtain  the 
pleasure  of  his  son*^  election,  and  died  be- 
fore that  pleasure  was  abated. 

"  Langton's  lady  has  broi^gfat  him  a  gii), 
and  both  are  well:  I  dined  with  him  the 
other  day.    •    •    •    • 

"  It  vei^es  me  to  tell  you,  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  39th  of  May  I  was  seised  by 
the  gout,  and  am  not  quite  well.  The  pain 
has  not  been  violent,  but  the  weakness  and 
tenderness  were  very  troublesome:  and  what 
is  said  to  be  very  uncommon,  it  nas  not  al 
leviated  my  other  disorders.  Make  use  of 
youth  and  health  while  yon  have  them: 
make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boawell.  I 
am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  afieetionate 
"Sam.  J0HV805.'' 

'*M&.   BOaWKLL   TO   DE.   JOHNSOIT. 

<«  Edinbmgh,  Iftk  July,  ine. 

"  Mt  dxaa  sni,^Your  letter  of  the  3d 
of  this  month  was  ratlier  a  hamh  medicine; 
but  I  was  delighted  with  that  spontaneous 
tenderness,  which,  a  few  days  afYerwanis, 
sent  ibrth  such  balsam  as  your  next  brought 
me.  I  found  myself  for  some  time  so  iH 
that  all  I  could  do  was  to  preserve  a  decent 
appearance,  while  all  within  was  weakness 
and  distress.  Like  a  reduced  garrison  that 
has  some  spirit  lefl,  I  hung  out  flags,  and 
planted  all  the  force  I  could  muster,  upon 
tlie  walls.  I  am  now  much  better,  and  t 
sincerely  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention 
and  friendly  counsel. 

•        •        •        •        •        a 

"  Count  Manucci^  came  here  last  week 
from  travelling  in  Ireland.  I  have  shown 
him  what  civilities  I  could  on  his  aeeount, 
on  yours,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrsb 
Thraie.  He  has  had  a  fall  from  his  horae, 
and  been  much  hurt    I  regret  this  unluckn^ 


*  Tba  SOB  of  Johnaon's  old  firiend,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Dnunmond.  (See  ante,  r.  i.  p.  235,  and 
459. )  He  waa  a  yonag  man  of  snch  diitiBguiflbed 
merit,  that  be  was  nominated  to  one  of  the  medi- 
cal profeflflonhipa  in  the  college  of  Edmburgh, 
without  solicitation,  while  bs  was  at  Naples^ 
Having  other  views,  he  did  not  accept  of  the 
honour^  and  soon  aAerwards  died.-— BosweUl. 

'  A  Florentine  nobleman,  nientioned  by  Johiv 
aon  in  his  "Notes  of  his  Toor  in  France.'*  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  becoming  aoyiainted  with  faSm  in 
London*  in  the  sprii^  of  this  year.-*BoswBi«XM 
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to  bfl  A  ¥My  aoMablt 


As  the  evidence  of  what  I  have  iaentk>ned 
at  the  heginainsr  of  this  jrear»  I  aelect  from 
his  |tfiva4e  Kgiatof  the  fellowiiiff  paisage: 

^  July  S5,  1776.  O  God,  who  hast  or- 
daiaed  that  whatever  is  to  he  desired  should 
he  sought  hy  lahour,  and  who,  hy  thv  hless- 
iog,  hriagest  honest  Hd>our  to  p^ood  ^ect, 
look  with  meroy  upon  my  studies  and  en- 
deavours. Great  me,  O  Loixl,  to  design 
only  what  is  lawful  and  right^  and  afibrd 
lae  ealmaess  of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  so  do  thy  will  in  this  snort 
lilb,  as  to  obtain  h8|>pine8s  in  the  world  to 
eome«  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Ameup" 

It  afipears  from  a  note  subjoined,  that 
this  was  composed  when  he  "  purposed  to 
app^  vigorously  to  study^  particular^  of 
the  Qte&L  and  Italian  tongues." 
.  Such  a  purpose,  so  expressed,  at  the  9g^ 
of  sixty-seven,  is  admirable  and  encour- 
aging; and  it  must  impress  ail  the  thinking 
Srt  of  my  readers  with  a  consolatory  coa- 
ence  in  habitual  devotion,  when  they 
a  man  of  such  enlarged  intellectual  powers 
as  Johnson,  thus  in  the  genuine  earnestness 
of  secrecy,  imi^ring  the  aid  o£  that  Su- 
preme Beuig,  "  fiom  whom  cometh  down 
#very  good  and  every  per£wt  giil." 

'^  TO  aiE  J09BVA  IUBVKOLPS« 

•^»tiM(.  1778. 

'^Sur— A  young  man,  whose  name  is 
Patenon,  ofiers  himself  thai  evening  to  the 
Academy.  I|«  is  the  son  of  a  man^  ior 
whom  I  have  k>ng  had  a  kindness,  and  is 
now  abrosd  in  distress.  I  shall  be  glsd  that 
you  will  be  pleased  to  show  him  any  little 
countenance,  or  pav  him  any  smsll  dis- 
tinctioa,  How  much  it  is  in  yoor  power  to 
favour  or  to  forward  a  young  man  I  do  not 
know;  nor  do  I  know  now  much  this  can- 
didate deserves  favour  by  his  personal  mer- 
it, or  what  hopes  his  proficiency  may  now 
give  of  future  eminenoe.  1  recommend  him 
as  the  son  of  my  friend.  Your  character 
and  station  enable  you  to  give  a  young 
man  great  encoursffement  by  very  easy 
means.  Tou  have  neard  of  a  man  who 
asked  no  other  favour  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  than  that  he  would  bow  to  him  at  his 
levee.— I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, <<  Sam.  JoHjrsoH," 

''BOl.   BOSWXLL   TO  DB.   JOHNSOK. 

<"  Bdlnbnrgh,  Aug .  90^  ins. 

(Afler  giving  him  an  account  of  m^  hav- 
ug  exanuned  the  chests  of  books  which  he 


'  Ssimel    PMenon,   ibnaeriv  a   bookMller, 
Isttflriy  an  anotionesr,  and  waU  kaawDfiv  Ui 


•kill  IB  fomuBgeatakigass  of  books*  Ha  died  in 
Uaaaft,0et.t»,l«2^.-4ifi.e«a.  [fimmUe, 
V.  L  p.  »2.'-£d.] 


had  aent  tome,  a$d  whu^h  contained  what 
may  be  truly  called  a  numerpus  and  misce^ 
laneous  ttau  library,  thrown  together  at 
random  :--0 

*'  Lord  Hailes  was  against  the  decree  in 
thtr  case  of  mv  client^  the  minister;  not  that 
he  justified  the  minister,  but  because  the 
parishioner  both  provoked  and  retorted.  I 
sent  his  brdship  your  able  argument  upon 
the  case  for  his  perusal.  His  observation 
upon  it  in  a  letter  to  me  wss,  '  Dr.  John- 
son's Suoi^rium  is  pleasantly  ^  and  artfully 
composed.  I  suspect,  however,  that  he  has 
not  convinced  himself;  for  I  believe  that  he 
is  better  read  in  ecclesiastical  history,  than 
to  imagine  that  a  bishop  or  a  presbyter  has 
a  right  to  begin  censure  or  disciphne  ^ 
eathedrdV 

•       ••••• 

"  For  the  honour  of  Count  Manucci,  as 
well  as  to  observe  that  exactness  of  truth 
which  you  have  taught  me,  I  must  correct 
what  I  said  in  a  former  letter.  He  did  not 
^11  from,  his  horse,  which  might  have  been 
an  imputation  on  his  skill  as  an  officer  of 
cavah-y:  his  horse  fell  with  him. 

*'I  have,  since  I  saw  you,  read  every 
word  of  '  Granger's  Biographical  History.' 
It  has  entertained  me  exceedingly,  and  1  do 
not  think  him  the  v»A^  that  you  supposed. 
Horace  Wslpole's  being  his  patron  is,  in- 
deed, no  good  sign  of  his  political  principles. 
But  he  denied  to  Lord  Mountstuart  that  ha 
was  a  whig,  and  said  he  had  been  accused 
by  both  Mirties  of  partiality.  It  seems  he 
waa  like  Pope, — 

« While  toriai  call  me  wlug,  and  wUgs  a  tory." 

I  wish  you  would  look  more  into  his  book; 
and  as  Lord  Mountstuart  wishes  much  t^ 
find  a  proper  person  to  continue  the  work 
upon  Granf;er's  plan,  and  has  desired  I 
would  mention  it  to  you,  if  such  a  man  oc- 
curs, please  to  let  me  know.  His  lordship 
will  give  him  generous  encouragement^." 

'*T0  MR.  ROBERT  LBVETT. 

«  Briglilhrimrtana,  2lMt  Oct.  1776. 

"PiAB  siEr-Haviag  spent  about  six 
weeks  at  this  place,  we  have  at  length  re- 


'  Why  hia  toidibip  uses  the  epkhst  phoBmitly, 
whea  apaakisg  of  a  gmve  piase  of  laasoDiag,  I 
eanoot  coMolve.  But  diflerant  men  kave  diAr- 
cot  aotkMM  of  pleaaaaifery.  I  haf^ened  to  lit  by  a 
lendeman  one  OTening  at  the  Opeia-hooM  ia 
London,  who,  at  the  momaot  whan  Medea  ap- 
aeand  to  ba  in  great  agony  at  tke  thoaght  of 
kittng  her  ehikben,  tamed  to  me  witk  a  anule, 
and  nid  **  tkmny  enoogh."— -Boswb&x.. 

*  Dr.  JohMon  aaerwardB  told  me,  dut  be  waa 
ef  opiuon  thai  a  cle^yman  had  tlui  nght.-~Bo** 

WBZ.I.. 

«  [LordMonntMiaityafterwaidB&BtllarfiMaof 
Bala»  had  abo  patnnind,  in  «  similar  nanner, 
Sir  Joha  Ott'eioEunaMe  «»V4atable  Syatam" 
(twanty-aix  vols,  ibfio!).;  but  Sir  John's  widow 
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Bohred  on  letnrning.  I  expect  to  lee 
yoTi  all  in  F)eet-«treet'on  the  90th  of  this 
month. 

"  I  did  not  20  into  the  sea  till  last  Fri- 
day \  but  think  to  go  most  of  thils  week, 
though  I  know  not  that  it  does  me  any 
^ood.  My  nights  are  very  restless  and 
tiresome,  but  I  am  otherwise  weU. 

**  I  have  written  word  of  my  coming  to 
Mrs.  Williams.  Rem^odber  me  kindly  to 
Francis  and  Betsey  2 — I  am,  sir,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  "Sam.  Johksok3." 

I  again  wrote  to  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  31st 
of  Oct,  informing  him,  that  my  father  had, 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  paid  a  large 
debt  for  me,  and  that  I  had  now  the  happi- 
ness of  being  upon  very  good  terms  with 
him;  to  which  he  returned  the  following 
Answer  : 

^'  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  Bolt-court,  I6U1  Nov.  iTie. 
**Dear  sir, — I  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  that  you  are  at  last  on  p^ood  terms 
with  your  father.  Cultivate  his  kindness 
by  all  honest  and  manly  means.  Life  is  but 
short:  no  timeean  be  afforded  but  for  tlie 
indulgence  of  real  sorrow,  or  contests  upon 

auestions  seriously  momentous.  Let  us  not 
irow  away  any  of  our  days  upon  useless 
resentment,  or  contend  who  shall  hold  out 
longest  in  stubborn  malignity.  It  is  best 
not  to  be  anery ;  and  best,  in  the  next  place, 
to  be  quickly  reconciled.  May  you  and 
your  father  pass  the  remainder  o!f  your  time 

IB  reciprocal  benevolence  1 

•        ••••• 

'"  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Mr.  Langton? 
'  I  visit  htm  sometimes,  but  he  does  not  talk. 
I  do  not  like  his  scheme  of  life;  but  as  I  am 
not  permitted  to  understand  it,  I  cannot  set 
any  thing  right  that  is  wrong.  His  chil- 
dren are  sweet  babies. 

"  I  hope  my  irreeoncileable  enemy,  Mrs. 
Bosweil,  is  well.  Desire  her  not  to  trans- 
mit her  malevolence  to  the  young  people. 


published,  in  1788,  <'  Ad  Addres  to  the  Public,** 
in  which  she  alleged  that  Lord  Bote  had  acted 
veiy  peniurioasly  in  that  matter. — ^Ed.] 

'^  X^hMon  was  a  good  swimmer.  "  One  of 
the  bathiQg-men  at  Brighton  seeing  him  swim, 
ssmI,  '  Why,  or^  yon  most  have  been  a  atont- 
heatted  gentleman  forty  yean  ago.'  "— »Ptoxm» 
p.  87.— Ed.] 

'  His  female  serrant—MAJLOirE. 

*  f^or  this  and  Dr.  Johnsaa's  other  letten  te 
Me.  Levett,  I  am  indebted  to  my -old  aoqaaiittanee 
Bfr.  Nathaniel  Thomas,  whose  woith  and  inge- 
naity  have  been  long  known  to  a  raspeetable 
though  not  a  wide  eiida,  and  whose  ooyection  of 
medals  would  do  credit  to  persons  of  greater  op- 
oleaee.— BoewELL.  Mr.  Nathanid  Thomas, 
who  was  many  yean  edilor  of  the  ^  St  iames'J 
Chroniole,*'  died  BAarch  1,  1795.-4MLA.L03fs. 


Let  me  h«ve  AkdcaHder,  «id  TtMaioa,  «Bii 
£uphemia,  for  my  friends. 

<*  Mrs.  Williams,  whom  yon  may  reclEoii 
as  one  of  your  weU-wishera,  k  ia  a  liable 
and  languishing  state,  with  liaiie  hopes  cf 
growing  better.  She  went  for  Eonie  part  of 
the  autumn  into  the  country,  b«t  m  little 
benefited;  and  Dr.  Lawrence  coufesaeB  Uiat 
his  art  is  at  an  end.  Demth  is,  however,  at 
a  distance:  and  what  more  than  thai  can 
we  say  of  ourselves.^  1  am  sorry  for  her 
pain,  and  more  sorry  for  her  decay.  Mr 
Levett  is  sound,  wind  and  limb. 

"  I  was  some  weeks  this  avtnmn  at 
Brighthehustone.  The  ptaoe  was  very  doll; 
and  I  was  not  well:  the  expedition  to  tlie 
Hebrides  was  the  most  pleasant  jooraey 
that  I  ever  made.  Such  an  efibrt  aniraally 
would  give  the  world  a  little  diversifilMtioii. 
"Every  year,  however,  we  eamiot 
wander,  and  must  therefore  endeavour  ta 
spend  our  time  at  home  as  weU  as  we  can. 
I  believe  it  is  best  to  throw  life  into  a 
method,  that  every  hour  may  brififf  ita 
employment,  and  every  employment  have 
its  hour.  Xenophon  observes,  in  his 
'  Treatise  of  (Economy,'  that  if  every  thing 
be  kept  in  a  certain  place,  when  any  tfainr 
is  worn  out  or  consumed,  the  vacuity  which 
it  leaves  wiU  show  what  is  wanting;  so  if 
ever^r  part  of  time  has  its  duty,  the  hour  will 
call  into  remembrance  its  pfoget  engage- 
ment. 

**  I  have  not  practised  all  ^s  pmdenee 
myself,  but  I  have  suilered  much  for  want 
of  it:  and  I  would  have  yon,  by  timely 
recollection  and  steady  resolution,  escape 
iVom  those  evils  which  hkvt  lain  heavy 
upon  roe. — I  am,  my  dearest  Boewell,  your 
most  humble  servant,   "  Sam.  Johnsoit."  - 

On  the  16th  of  November,  I  informed 
htm  that  Mr.  Strahan  had  sent  me  twehe 
copies  of  the  <<  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,*^  handsomely  bound,  instead  of  the 
tioeniy  copies  which  were  stipulated,  but 
which,  I  supposed,  were  to  be  only  in 
sheets;  requested  to  know  how  they  shotdd 
be  distributed;  and  mentioned  that  I  had 
another  son  bom  to  me,  who  was  named 
David,  and  was  a  sickly  infant. 

''  TO   JAMBS   BOSWSLL,    ESQ. 

<«SlttDec]71S. 

"  Dear  sin, — I  have  been  for  some  time 
ill  of  a  cold,  which,  perhaps,  I  made  an 
excuse  to  myself  for  not  writing,  when  in 
reality  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

^<  The  books  you  must  at  last  distribnte 
as  you  think  best,  in  my  name,  or  your 
own,  as  yon  are  inclined,  or  as  you  judge 
most  proper.  Every  ixxiy  cannot  be 
obliged;  but  I  wish  that  nobody  may  be 
ofibnded.  Do  the  best  yoa  can. 
» I  ooogratiilate  yon  on  the  iaereate  of  yonr 
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rftnnly,  avid  hope  th&t  little  David  is  by  this 
time  wetl,  and  hia  mamma  perfectly  re- 
covered.^ I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  of  the 
re-establishment  of  kmdness  between  yon 
and  yotlr  father.  Cultivate  his  paternal 
tenderness  as  mnch  as  you  can.  To  live 
at  varianee  at  all  is  uncomfortable;  and 
variance  wiih  a  father  is  still  more  uncom- 
fortable. Besides  that,  in  the  whole  dis- 
pute you  have  the  wronjr  side;  at  least  you 
gfave  the  first  provocations,  and  some  of 
them  very  ofiensive.  Let  it  now  be  all 
over.  As  you  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
your  new  mother  has  shown  you  any  foul 
play,  treat  her  with  respect,  and  with  some 
degree  of  confidence;  this  will  secure  your 
ikther.  When  once  a  discordant  family 
has  felt  the  pleasure  of  peace  they  wiU  not 
wittingfly  lose  it.  If  Mrs.  Boswell  would  bat 
be  friends  with  me,  we  might  now  shut  the 
temple  of  Janus. 

'<  What  came  of  Dr.  Memis's  cause?  Is 
the  question  about  the  negro  determined? 
Has  Sir  Allan  any  reasonable  hopes? 
What  is  become  of  poor  Macquarry?  Let 
me  know  the  event  of  all  these  litigations. 
I  wish  particularly  well  to  the  negro  and 
Sir  Aiian. 

**•  Mrs.  Williams  has  been  much  out  of 
order;  and  though  she  is  something  better, 
is  tifcely,  in  her  physician's  opinion,  to  en- 
dure her  malady  for  life,  though  she  may, 
peHiaps,  die  of  some  other.  Mrs.  Thrale 
08  higy  and  fancies  that  she  carries  a  boy :  if 
it  were  very  reasonable  to  wish  much  about 
iit,  I  should  wish  her  not  to  be  disappointed. 
The  desire  of  male  heirs  is  not  appendant 
<m\y  to  feudal  tenures.  A  son  is  almost 
aiecessaiy  to  the  continuance  of  Thrale's 
fortune;  for  what  can  misses  do  with  a 
i»rew«hou8e  ?  Lands  are  fitter  for  daughters 
than  trades. 

'^Baretti  went  away  from  Thrale*s  in 
.nme  whimsical  fit  of  disgust,  or  iU-nature, 
without  taking  any  leave.  It  is  well  if  h» 
finds  in  any  odier  place  as  good  an  habita- 
tion, and  as  many  conveniences.  He  has  got 
-five^and-twenty  guineas  by  translating  Sir 
Joshua's  Discourses  into  Italian,  and  Mr. 
Thrale  gave  him  an  hundred  in  the  spring; 
4K>  that  he  is  yet  in  no  difficulties. 

"Colman  has  bought  Foote'a  patent, 
and  is  to  allow  Foote  for  life  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  yeai,  as  Reypokls  told  me, 
and  to  allow  him  to  play  so  often  on  such 
terms  that  he  may  gain  four  hundred 
pounds  more.  What  Colman  can  get  by 
this  baigain  i,  but  trouble  and  hazard,  I  do 
-not  see. — I  am,  dear  sir,  your  humble 
servant,  «  Sam.  Johmsoh." 

*  It  tamed  oat,  however,  a  veiy  fortanate  bar- 
^pia;  for  Foote,  though  not  then  fifty-eix,  died  at 
.an  ion  in  Dover,  in  le«  than  a  year,  October 
aiit,  1777.^MjLLOirE. 


The  Reverend  Dn  Hugh.Blair,  Vfho  had 
lon^  been  admired  as  a  preacher  at  Edin- 
burgh,  thought  now  of  difiusing  his  excel- 
lent  sermons  more  extensively,  end  increaa- 
ing  his  reputation,  by  publisning  a  collect 
tion  of  them.  He  transmitted  the  manu- 
script to  Mr.  Strahan,  the  printer,  who, 
after  keeping  it  for  some  time,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  him,  discouraging  the  publication. 
Such  at  first  was  tlie  unpropitious  state  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  theological  books 
that  has  ever  appeared.  Mr.  Strahan, 
however,  had  sent  one  of  the  sermons  to 
Dr.  Johnson  for  his  opinion:  and  afler  his 
unfavourable  letter  to  Dr.  Blair  had  been 
sent  ofi*,  he  received  from  Johnson,  on 
Christma»-eve,  a  note  in  which  was  the 
following  paragraph: 

"  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  sermon 
with  more  than  approbation:  to  say  it  is 
good,  is  to  say  too  little." 

I  believe  Mr.  Strahan  had  very  soon  after 
this  time  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson 
concerning  them;  and  then  he  very  candid- 
ly wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing 
Johnson's  note,  and  agreeing  to  purchase 
the  volume,  fox  which  he  and  Mr.  Cadell 
gave  one  hundred  pounds.  The  sale  was 
so  rapid  and  extensive,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  public  so  high,  that,  to  their  honour 
be  it  recorded,  the  pioprietors  made  Dr. 
Blair  a  present  first  of  one  sum,  and  after- 
wards of  another,  of  fifty  pounds,  thus  vol- 
untarilv  doubling  the  stipulated  price;  and, 
when  he  prepared  anouier  volume,  they 
gave  him  at  once  three  hundred  pounds, 
being  in  all  five  hundred  pounds,  by  an 
agreement  to  which  I  am  a  subscribing  wit- 
ness; and  now  for  a  third  octavo  volume 
he  has  received  no  less  than  six  hundred 
pounds. 

In  1777  [he  began  thevear  with    bd. 
a  serious  innisposition.    The  follow- 
ing letter  afiords  a  strong  proof  of  his 
anxiety  for  society,  and  the  effort  he  would 
make,  even  over  disease,  to  enjoy  it.] 

['*T0   MRS.    THRALE. 
^  Wednesday,  l5Ui  January,  1  in  Uie  morning,  1777. 

^^  Omnium  rerumvieiiHtudo!  The  Lett, 
night  after  last  Thursday  was  so  '^-Lp. 
hm  that  I  took  ipecacuanha  the  next  ^^' 
day.  The  next  night  was  no  better.  On 
Saturday  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua.  The 
night  was  such  as  I  was  forced  to  rise  and 
pass  some  hours  in  a  chair,  with  great  la- 
Dour  of  respiration.  I  found  it  now  time 
to  do  something,  and  went  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence, and  told  him  I  wodd  do  what  he 
should  order,  without  reading  the  prescrip- 
tion. He  sent  for  a  chirurgeon,  and  took 
about  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  and  in  the 
afternoon  1  got  sleep  in  a  chair. 

^^  At  night,  when  I  came  to  lie  down, 
after  trial  of  an  hour  or  two^  I  found  sleep 
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impraeticaUe,  and  tfaerefore  did  wh«t  the 
doctor  pennitted  inacaie  of  djttre»;  I  rose, 
and  opening  the  orifice,  let  out  about  ten 
ouncee  more.  Frank  and  I  were  hut  awk- 
ward; but,  with  Mr.  Levett'a  help,  we 
stopped  the^atream,  and  I  lay  down  again, 
though  to  little  purpose;  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  allow^  no  reat.  I  slept  again 
in  the  daytime,  in  an  erect  poature.  The 
doctor  has  ordered  me  a  second  bleeding, 
which  I  hope  will  set  my  breath  at  liberty. 
Last  night  I  eould  lie  but  a  little  at  a  time. 
*<  Tet  I  do  not  make  it  a  matter  of  much 
form.  I  was  to^ay  at  Mrs.  Gardiner's. 
When  I  have  bled  to-morrow,  I  will  not 
give  up  Lanrton  nor  Paradise.  But  I  beg 
that  you  will  fetch  me  away  on  Friday.  I 
do  not  know  but  clearer  air  may  do  me 
good;  but  whether  the  air  be  clear  or  dark 
let  me  eome  to  you. — I  am,  fee. 

<<  <  To  ileep,  or  not  to  deep-^.'  "] 

It  appears  from  hiiB  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
tations," that  Johnson  suffered  much  from 
a  slate  of  mind  "  unsettled  and  perplexed," 
and  from  that  constitutional  gloom,  which, 
together  with  his  extreme  humility  and 
anxietv  with  regard  to  his  relidous  state, 
made  him  contemplate  himself  uirough  too 
dark  and  unfavourable  a  medium,  ft  may 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  "  saw  God  in  clouds." 
Certain  we  may  be  of  his  injustice  to  him- 
self in  the  following  lamentable  paragraph, 
which  it  is  painful  to  think  came  from  the 
contrite  heart  of  this  great  man,  to  whose 
labours  the  world  is  so  much  indebted : 

"  When  I  survey  my  past  life,  I  discover 
nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with 
some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of 
the  mind  very  near  to  madness,  which  I 
hope  He  that  made  me  will  suffer  to  exten- 
uate many  faults,  and  excuse  many  defi- 
cieacies." 

But  we  find  his  devotions  in  this  vear  emi- 
nently fervent;  and  we  are  comforted  by 
observing  intervals  of  quiet,  composure, 
and  gladness. 

On  £aster-day  we  find  the  folk)wing  em- 
phatlck  prayer: 

<<  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father, 
who  seest  all  our  miseries,  and  knowest  all 
our  necessities,  look  down  upon  me  and 
pity  me.  Defend  me  from  the  violent  in- 
cursion of  evil  thoughts,  and  enable  me  to 
form  and  keep  such  resolutions  as  may  con- 
duce to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me;  and  so 
help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart 
may  surely  there  be  fixed  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found,  and  that  I  may  serve  thee 
with  pure  afiection  and  a  cheerf\il  mind. 
Have  mercy  upon  mc,  O  God,  have  mercy 
upon  me!  Tears  and  infirmities  oppress 
ine;  terrour  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge ! 


[In  all  dangers  protect  ma  IJ  ^  aUpn>* 
plexitiea  relieve  and  free  me ;  and  so  belp 
me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  now  ao 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  ovr 
Saviour  Jesus  Chnat,  as  that,  when  thia 
short  and  painful  life  shall  have  %a  eod,  I 
may,  for  his  sake,  be  rec^ved  to  everla8tin|r 
happiness.    Ameu." 

While  he  was  at  churoli,  the  agieesUe 
impresaions  upon  hia  mh»d  are  thus  oom- 
memorated: 

"  On  Easter-day  I  waa  at  church  early, 
and  there  prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  com* 
mended  Tetty  and  mv  other  friends.  I 
was  for  some  time  much  distressed,  but  at 
last  obtained,  I  hope,  ftcm  the  God  of 
Peace,  more  quiet  (nan  I  have  enjoyed  for 
a  long  time.  I  had  made  no  resolution,  but 
as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hapes  revived, 
and  my  courage  -increased;  and  I  wrote 
with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 
Book, 

Vha  ordiDanda. 
Biblia  legends. 
Theologifle  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  Istandom. 

"  I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  be- 
lieve, again  read  my  prayer.  I  then  went 
to  the  table  and  communicated,  pra^^ag 
fbr  some  time  aflerwards,  but  the  partica- 
lar  matter  of  my  prayer  I  dg  not  remember. 

**  I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  M ra^ 
Gardiner,  and  paseea  the  afternoon  with 
such  calm  gladness  of  miad  aa  it  is  very 
long  stDce  I  felt  before.  I  came  home,  and 
began  to  read  the  Bible.  I  passed  the 
niffht  in  such  sweet  unintermptod  tieep  aa 
I  have  not  known  since  I  etept  at  Fori 
Augustus. 

«  On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on 
Tuesday  with  Paradise.  The  monunga 
have  basn  devoured  by  companv,  and  one 
intrusion  has,  through  the  whole  weeky 
Buccee'led  to  another. 

<<Ai  the  beffinning  of  the  year  I  pro- 
posed to  myself  a  scheme  <^  life,  and  a 
^an  of  study;  but  neither  life  has  been  leo- 
tified,  nor  study  followed.  Days  and 
months  pass  in  a  dream;  and  I  am  afraid 
that  my  memoiy  grows  less  tenacious,  and 
my  observation  less  attentive.  If  I  am  de- 
caying, it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restkies  and  tedious^  and  my  daya 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  tonaenta 
me  has  sometimes  ao  obstructed  my  breath, 
that  the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only 
voluntary  but  laborious  in  a  decombent 
posture.  By  copious  bdeeding  i  waa  re- 
lieved, but  not  cured. 

"I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on 
most  Sundays,  intending  to  aupply  the  de- 
ficience  in  the  week.    ft»  Hiat  1  owe  twslve 


>  [TheM  woidi  ara  ia  the  originaL— HaiiZn) 
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attendtwet  on  wolaliip,  I  i^l  make  no 
more  sneh  supentitious  sttpulatinxis,  which 
entengle  the  mind  with  unhidden  ohiiga* 


Pirazi  0^  ^^^  ahout  thia  time  ^  thax  Mra« 
p.  i26|  Thrale,  who  had  just  recovered  from 
137.  iUneaa  and  confinement,  went  into  his 
room,  in  the  mornih^  of  her  birthday,  and 
said  to  him,  <'  Nobody  sends  me  any  verses 
now,  because  I  am  five-and-thirty  years  old^ 
«nd  Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six, 
I  remember.*'  Upon  which  he  burst  out 
suddenly,  without  the  least  previous  hesita^ 
tion,  and  without  having  entertained  the 
smallest  intention  towards  it  half  a  minute 
before  5*— 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive, 
We  are  coma  to  thirty-five; 
Long  may  better  yeaxB  arrive. 
Better  years  than  thhty-five. 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Time  bis  hours  should  never  drive 
0*er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thiity-^ve. 
ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hiv^. 
Trifle  not  at  diirty^five: 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  strive. 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five: 
He  that  evef  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

«  And  now,"  said  he,  as  I  was  writing  them 
down,  <<  you  may  see  what  it  is  to  come  for 
poetry  to  a  Dictionary-maker ;  you  may  ob- 
serve that  the  rhymes  run  in  alphabetical 
order  exactly."  And  so  they  do.  Dr. 
Johnson  did  mdeed  possess  an  almost  Tue- 
Hawk.  ^^  power  or  improvisation.]  [He 
Apopk.  was  much  pleased  with  the.  Italian 
P-^^  improtisatorey  whom  he  saw  at 
Streatham,  and  with  whom  he  talked  much 
in  Latin.  He  told  him,  if  he  had  not  been 
a  witness  to  his  faculty  himself,  he  should 
not  have  thought  it  possible.  He  said, 
Isaao  Hawkins  Browne  nad  endeavoured  at 
it  in  English,  but  coukl  not  get  beyond  thir* 
ty  verses,] 

Mr.  Steevens,  whose  generosity  is  well 
known,  joined  Dr.  Johnson  m  kind  assis- 
tance to  a  female  relation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
and  desired  that  on  her  return  to  Ireland 
she  would  procure  authentick  particulars  of 
the  life  of  her  celebrated  relation.  Concern- 
ing her  is  the  following  letter: 

<<  TO  GEORGE  8TEETEN9,  ESQ. 

*'8aiiiF«itnisnhi77r. 
**  Dnim  sinr**-You  will  be  gkd  to  hear 
that  from  Mrs*  Gokbmith,  whom  we  la^ 


>  [The editor dovbtiirliethtfiikisaEtraetslioald 
not  be  phused  under  the  year  1779.  See  ^tf«#, 
Sept  9th,  1779,  note.-*-£i>.] 


mented  as  droWnedi  I  have  leeriVed  n  lettflr 
full  of  gratitude  to  us  all,  with  promiae  to 
make  the  inquiries  which  we  recommended 
to  her. 

"  I  would  have  had  the  honour  of  convey- 
ing this  intellig^ce  to  Miss  Caulfield,  but 
that  her  letter  is  not  at  hand,  and  I  know 
not  the  direction.  You  will  tell  the  good 
new8.^»>I  am,  sir,  your  most,  fcc 

"  Sam.  Johksok  '> 

''mh.  boswell  todr.'johi7son. 

»  Bdiabaiiglk,  14th  Fabnuury,  irrr. 

"  Mt  dear  8ia,^My  state  of  epistolary 
accounts  with  you  at  present  is  extraordina- 
ry. The  balance,  as  to  nuniber,  is  on  your 
side.  I  am  indebted  to  von  for  two  letters: 
one  dated  the  16th  of  November,  upon 
whk^h  very  day  I  wrote  to  you,  so  that 
our  letters  were  exactly  exchanged;  uod  one 
dated  the  31  st  of  December  last. 

"  My  heart  was  warmed  with  gratitude 
by  the  truly  kind  contents  of  both  of  them ; 
and  it  is  amazing  and  vexing  that  I  have 
allowed  so  much  time  to  elapse  without 
writing  to  you.  But  delay  is  inherent  in 
me,  by  nature  or  by -bad  habit  I  waited 
till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 
vou  my  compliments  on  a  new  year.  I 
have  proerastmated  till  the  year  is  no  longer 
new. 

<^Dr.  Memis's  cause  was  determined 
against  him,  with  40/.  costs.  The  lord  pre- 
sident, and  two  otherof  the  judges,  dissent- 
ed from  the  majority  upon  tnis  ground: 
that  although  there  may  have  been  no  in- 
tention to  injure  him  by  calling  him  doctor 
of  medieiney  instead  of  vhyneian,  vet,  as 
he  remonstrated  against  tne  designation  be- 
fore the  charter  was  printed  off,  and  repre- 
sented that  it  was  disagreeable,  and  even 
hurtful  to  him,  it  was  ill-natured  to  refuse 
to  alter  it,  and  let  him  have  the  designation 
to  which  he  was  certainly  entitled.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  our  court  has  judged 
wrong.  The  defendants  were  in  maldjidey  to 
persist  in  naming  him  in  a  way  that  he  dis^ 
liked.  Yon  remember  poor  Goldsmith,, 
when  he  grew  important,  and  wished  to  ap^ 
pear  Doctor  Mmor  J  could  not  bear  your 
calling  him  Ooldy,  Would  it  not  have^ 
been  wrong  to  have  named  him  so  in  your 
'  Preface  to  Shakspeare,'  or  in  any  serioua 
permanent  writing  of  any  sort?  The  diffi- 
culty is,  whether  an  action  should  be  allow- 
ed on  such  petty  wrongs.  De  mininUi  non 
owrat  lex. 

"  The  negro  cause  is  not  yet  decided.  A 
memorial  ii)  preparing  on  the  side  of  slavery, 
I  shall  send  you  a  copy  as  soon  as  it  is  print- 
ed. Maclaurin  is  made  happy  by  your  ap- 
probation of  his  memorial  for  the  black. 

"  Macquarry  was  here  in  the  winter,  and 


*  See  ante,  veL  i.  p.  d58.^£D.l 
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-we  passed  an  eveniiiff  tog«4(er.    The  sale 
of  hi8  estate  cannot  be  preTented. 

«  Sir  Allan  Maclean's  suit  affainst  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  for  recovering  toe  ancient 
inheritance  of  his  family,  is  now  fairly  be- 
fore all  our  judges.  I  spoke  fbr  him  yester- 
day, and  Maclaurin  to^ay;  Orosbie  spoke 
to-day  against  him.  Three  more  counsel 
are  to  be  heard,  and  next  week  the  cause 
will  be  determined.  I  send  you  the  infor- 
mations, or  cases,  on  each  side,  which  I 
hope  you  will  read.  Tou  said  to  me  when 
we  were  under  Sir  Allan's  hospitable  roof, 
« I  will  help  you  with  my  pen.'  You  said 
it  with  a  generous  glow;  and  though  his 
Grace  of  Argvle  did  aflerwards  mount  you 
upon  an  excellent  horse,  upon  which  '  you 
looked  like  a  bishop,'  you  must  not  swerve 
from  your  puipose  at  Inchkenneth.  I  wish 
you  may  understand  the  points  at  issue, 
amidst  our  Scotch  law  principles  and 
phrases." 

Here  followed  a  full  state  of  the  case,  in 
which  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  clear  as 
I  could  to  an  Englishman  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  formularies  and  technical  lan- 
guage of  the  law  of  Scotland. 

<<  I  shall  inform  you  how  the  cause  is  de- 
cided here.  But  as  it  may  be  brought  un- 
der the  review  of  our  judges,  and  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  carried  by  appeal  to  the  house 
of  lerds,  the  assistance  of  such  a  mind  as 
yours  will  be  of  consequence.  Your  paper 
on  Vicious  IfUrofni$$i(m  is  a  noble  proof  of 

what  you  can  do  even  in  Scotch  law. 
•         ••••• 

"  I  have  not  yet  distributed  all  your  books. 
Lord  Hailes  and  Lord  Monboddo  have  each 
received  one,  and  return  vou  thanks.  Mon- 
boddo dined  with  me  lately,  and  having 
drank  tea,  we  were  a  good  while  by  our- 
selves; and  as  I  knew  that  he  had  read  the 
*  Journey '  superficially,  as  he  did  not  talk 
of  it  as  1  wished,  I  brought  it  to  him,  and 
read  aloud  several  paasages;  and  then  he 
talked  so,  that  I  told  him  he  was  to  have  a 
copy  from  the  auihour.  He  begged  that 
might  be  marked  on  it      •     •     •     •     • 

<<  I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

**  J1.MKS  B0SWBX.L." 

"  SIR  ALEXANDER  DICE   TO  DR.  SAMUEL 

JOHNSON. 

xpratonlteld,  I7tlk  Fabnniy,  ITH. 

"  Sir,— I  had  yesterday  the  honour  of 

receiving  your  book  of  your  '  Journey  to 

the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,'  which 

you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  by  liie  hands 

of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  of  Aucb- 

inleck;  for  which  I  return  you  my  most 

hearty  thanks;  and,  after  carefully  reading 

it  over  again,  shall  deposit  it  in  my  Uttib 


colleetkm  of  choice  booksi  next  <rar  wortliy 
friend's  *  Journey  to  Coraiea.'    Am  these 
are  many  things  to  sdmirs  in  both  pvwGn- 
mances,  I  have  often  wished  that  no  travseii 
or  journey  shoukl  be 'published  hut  tho«e 
undertaken  by  persons  of  integrity,  and  ca- 
pacity to  judge  well  and  desonoe  faithfully, 
and  m  good  language,  the  situaticm,  condi- 
tion, ami  manners  of  the  countries  paaeed 
through.     Indeed^  our  country  of  Scotland, 
in  spite  of  the  union  of  the  crowns,  is  stiJl 
in  most  places  sodevoid  of  clothing  or  cov- 
er from  hedges  and  plantations,  that  it  was 
well  you  gave  your  readen  a  aound  mami 
toire  with  respect  to  that  cireaoMtanoe. 
The  truths  you  nave  told,  and  the  parity  of 
the  language  in  which  they  are  ejLpre»ed, 
as  vour  '  Journey '  is  universally  reads  may, 
and  already  appear  to  have  a  very  good 
effect.    For  a  man  of  my  acquaintance, 
who  has  the  largest  nursery  for  trees  and 
hedges  in  this  country,  tells  me,  that  of  late 
the  demand  upon  him  for  these  articlea  ia 
doubled,  and  sometimes  tripled.     I  have, 
therefore,  listed  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  in 
some  of  my  memorandums  of  the  principal 
planters  and  favourers  of  the  enclosures, 
under  a  name  which  I  took  the  liberty  to 
invent   from    the    Greek    Papadendrien, 
Lord  Auchinleck  and  some  few  more  are  of 
the  list.    I  am  told  that  one  gentleman  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen,  viz.  Sir  Archibakl 
Grant,  has  planted  above  fifty  millions  of 
trees  on  a  piece  of  very  wild  ground  at 
Monimusk:  I  must  inquire  if  he  has  fenced 
them  well,  before  he  enters  my  list;  far 
that  is  the  soul  of  encloeing.    1  began  my- 
self to  plant  a  little,  our  ground  being  too 
valuable  for  much,  and  that  ia  now  fifty 
years  ago;  and  the  trees,  now  in  my  seven- 
ty-fourth year,  1  lookup  to  with  reverence, 
and  show  them  to  my  eldest  son,  now  in  his 
fifteenth  year;  and  they  are  the  full  height 
of  my  country-house  here,  where  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  you,  and  hope  again  to 
have  that  satisfaction  with  our  mutual  friend, 
Mr.  Boswell.    I  shall  always  continue,  with 
tlie  ti  uest  esteem,  dear  Doctor,  your  much 
obliged  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

"Alexander  Dick  V 

'*  TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,   ESO* 

"  I8di  Febnian,  1777. 
"  Dear  sir, — It  is  so  lonff  since  I  heard 
any  thing  from  you ',  that  I  am  not  easy 
about  it;  write  something  to  me  next  po^ 
When  you  sent  your  last  letter,  eveiy  ming 
seemed  to  be  mending;  I  hope  nothmg  has 


1  ForacfaaiaelMrofthiiTar7aiiiiablaiiu&,iea 
ante,  vol  L  p.  886,  and  the  Miegrapkkal  jDie- 
tumwry.    He  died  in  1788.--3oiwsi«it. 

'  By  the  than  ooorae  of  the  port,  my  long  kU 
ter  of  the  14th  had  not  yet  nached  bin.— Bos- 

WELL. 
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Ittely  ffwwn  -worse.  I  suppose  young 
Alexander  continues  to  thrive,  and  V  eron- 
ica  is  now  very  pretty  company.  1  do  not 
suppose  the  lady  is  yet  reconciled  to  me; 
yet  let  ner  know  that  I  love  her  veiy  well, 
and  value  her  very  much. 

"  Dt  Blair  is  printing  some  sermons.  If 
they  are  all  like  the  first,  which  I  have  read, 
they  are  $ertfMne$  aurei,  ae  auro  magi$ 
awei.  It  is  excellently  written,  both  as  to 
doctrine  and  language.  Mr.  Watson's 
book  ^  seems  to  be  much  esteemed. 
•       ••••• 

'  "  Poor  Beauclerk  still  continues  very  ill. 
Langton  lives  on  as  he  used  to  do.  His 
children  are  very  pretty,  and,  I  think,  his 
lady  loses  her  Scotch  9.    Paoli  I  never  see. 

'<  I  have  been  so  distressed  by  difficulty 
of  breathing,  that  I  lost,  as  was  computed, 
six-and-thirty  ounces  of  blood  in  a  few  days. 
I  am  better,  but  not  well. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  vigilant  and  get 
me  Graham's  '  Telemachus,'  that  wns 
printed  at  Glasgow,  a  very  little  book:  and 
'  Johnstoni  Poemala  s,'  another  little  book, 
printed  at  Middleburgh. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  sends  her  compliments, 
and  promises  that  when  you  come  iiither 
she  will  accommodate  you  as  well  as  ever 
she  can  in  the  old  room.  She  wishes  to 
know  whether  vou  sent  her  book  to  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon. 

"  My  dear  Boswell,  .do  not  neglect  to 
write  to  m^;  ibr  ^our  kindness  is  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  my  hfe,  which  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose.    I  am,  sir^  your  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnsov." 

<<T0   DR.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

"  Edfiibuish,  Hih  Febnuuy,  irn. 

"  Dear  sir,— Your  letter  dated  the  18th 
instant,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  last 
post  Although  my  late  long  neglect,  or 
rather  delay,  was  truly  culpable,  I  am  tempt* 
ed  not  to  regret  it,  smce  it  has  produced  me 
so  valuable  a  proof  of  your  regard.  I  did, 
indeed,  during  that  mexcusable  silence, 
sometimes  divert  the  reproaches  of  my  own 
mind,  by  fancying  that  i  should  hear  a^ain 
from  you,  inquiring  with  some  anxiety 
about  me,  because,  lor  aught  you  knew,  I 
might  have  been  iU. 

^'You  are  pleased  to  show  me  that  my 
kindness  is  of  some  consequence  to  you. 
My  heart  is  eUted  at  the  thought  Be 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  my  affection  and 
reverence  for  you  are  exalted  and  steadv. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  more  perfect  attach- 
ment ever  ^sted  in  the  histoiy  of  man- 

.    ^  Hiatoiy  of  Philip  the  SocoimL— Boswbix. 

*  [Lady  Rothes  ww  a  native  of  Eaghuid*  bat 
■he  had  hyed  loi^  ia  fiffotlami,  and  never,  it  is 
«id,  entirely  lo2  the  aocant  she  had  aoqraed 
there — £d.] 

3  [See  ante,  vol  i.  p.  8ft8.^ED.] 
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kind.    And  it  is  a  noble  attachment;  for 
the  attractions  are  genius,  learning,  and 

••Your  difficulty  of  breathing  alarms  mej 
and  brines  into  my  imagination  an  event, 
which,  although,  in  the  natural  course  or 
things,  I  must  expect  at  some  period,  I 
cannot  view  with  composure. 

•  ••••* 

•*  My  wife  is  much  honoured  by  what 
you  say  of  her.  She  begs  you  may  accept 
of  her  best  compliments.  She  is  to  send 
you  some  marmalade  of  oranges  of  her  own 
making. 

•  *•••• 

"I  ever  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"Jamrs  Boswrll." 

["  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  ASTON. 
<*  Bolt-court,  Fleet^treet,  8th  March,  1777. 

"  Drar  madam, — As  we  pass  on 
through  the  journey  of  life,  we  meety  Jjf  ^ 
and  ought  to  expect,  many  unpleas- 
ing  occurrences,  but  many  likewise  encoun- 
ter us  unexpected.  I  have  this  morning 
heard  from  Lucy  of  your  illness.  I  heara 
indeed  in  the  next  sentence  that  you  art^  to 
a  great  degree  recovered.  May  vour  re- 
covery, dearest  madam,  be  complete  and 
lasting  I  The  hopes  of  paying  you  the 
annual  visit  is  one  of  the  few  solaces  witii 
which  my  imagination  gratifies  me,  and  my 
wish  is,  that  I  may  find  you  happy. 

••  My  health  is  much  broken ;  my  nightp 
are  very  restless,  and  will  not  be  made  more 
comfortable  by  remembering  that  one  of  the 
friends  whom  I  value  most  is  suffering 
equally  with  myself. 

"  Be  pleased,  dearest  lady,  to  let  me  know 
how  you  are ;  and  if  writing  be  trouble 
some,  set  dear  Mrs.  Gastrelf  to  write  for 
you.    1  hope  she  is  well  and  able  to 


you  ;  and  wish  that^^ou  may  so  wellrecoveTi 
as  to  repay  her  landness,  if  she  should 
want  you.  May  you  both  live  long  happy 
together  !  I  am,  dear  madam»  your  most 
humble  servant,        ••  Sam.  Johrsok."] 

"  TO  JAMIS   BOSWELL,    ES^ 

«« i4ih  March,  im. 

•<  Dear  sir, — I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  your  lati*  lottor,  and  am  glad  that  my 
oUL  enemy,  Mrs  Boswell,  begins  to  feel 
some  remorse.  As  to  Miss  Yeromcals 
Scotch,  I  think  it  cannot  be  helped.  An 
English  maid  you  might  easily  have ;  but 
she  would  still  imitate  the  mater  number, 
as  they  would  be  likewise  those  whom  she 
must  most  respect  Her  dialect  will  not  be 
gross.  Her  mamma  has  not  much  Scotch, 
and  vou  have  yourself  very  little.  I  hope 
she  knows  my  name,  and  does  not  call  me 
John$t(mA 


*  Johnf  on  is  the  most  conunon  Eoglisb  fanatic 
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"  The  iminediate  cause  of  my  writing  is 
this  :  One  Shaw,  who  seems  a  modest  and 
a  decent  man,  has  written  an  Erse  Gram- 
mar, which  a  very  learned  Highlander, 
Macbean,  has,  at  my  request,  examined 
and  approved. 

"  The  book  is  Very  little,  but  Mr.  Shaw 
has  been  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  set  it 
at  half  a  guinea,  though  I  advised  only  a 
crown,  and  thought  myself  liberal.  You, 
whom  the  authour  considers  as  a  ^reat 
encourager  of  ingenious  men,  will  receive  a 
parcel  of  his  proposals  and  receipts.  1  have 
undertaken  to  give  you  notice  of  them,  and 
to  solicit  your  countenance.  You  must  ask 
no  poor  man,  because  the  price  is  really  too 
high.    Yet  such  a  work  deserves  patronage. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  augment  our  club 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  which  I  am  glad; 
for  as  we  have  several  in  it  whom  I  do  not 
much  like  to  consort  with^,  I  am  for  redu- 
cing it  to  a  mere  miscellaneous  collection  of 
conspicuous  men,  without  any  determinate 
character.        •       •       •        •       • 

1  am,  dear  sir,  most  affectionately  yoursj 
"  Sam.  Johnson. 

•*  My  respects  to  madam,  to  Veronica,  to 
Alexander,  to  Euphemia,  to  DaWd." 

[**T0   MRS.    ASTON. 

«l5th  March,  1777. 

«  Deabest  madam,— The  letter  with 
which  I  was  favoured,  by  the  kind- 
""*  ness  of  Mrs.  Gastrell,  has  contributed 
very  little  to  quiet  my  solicitude.  I  am  in- 
deed more  frighted  than  by  Mrs.  Porter's 
account  Yet  since  you  have  had  strength 
to  conquer  your  disorder  so  as  to  obtain  a 
partial  recovery,  I  think  it  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  the  favourable  season  which  is 
now  coming  forward  may  restore  you  to 
your  former  health.  Do  not,  dear  madam, 
lose  your  courage,  nor  by  despondence  or 
inactivity  give  way  to  uie  disease.  Use 
euch  exercise  as  you  can  bear,  and  excite 
cheerful  thoughts  in  your  own  mind.  Do 
BOt  harass  your  faculties  with  laborious  at- 
tention :  nothing  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  more 
mischievous  tendency  in  a  state  of  body  like 
yours,  than  deep  meditation  or  perplexing 
solicitude.  Gaiety  is  a  duty,  when  health 
requires  it  Entertain  yourself  as  you  can 
with  small  amusements  or  light  con^H;^sa- 
tion,  and  let  nothing  but  your  devotion  ever 
make  you  serious.  But  while  I  exhort  you, 
my  dearest  lady,  to  merriment,  I  am  very 


tkm  of  the  mmame  from  John ;  Jofaoffofi  the 
Scotch.  My  iUoBtrioiis  fnend  obserred  that  many 
North  Britons  proaooDced  his  name  in  their  own 
way. — BoBWEX^L. 

*  On  acconnt  of  their  differing  from  him  as  to 
reVifiioB  and  politicka. — BoswxlIm  [Means. 
Barke,  Beauclerk,  Fox,  &c.  It  was  aboat  this 
time  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  Lord  Upper-Oasory,  Dr. 
ftlarlay,  and  Mr.  Diumiiig  were  admitted. — ^Eo.] 


serions  noyaelf.  The  km  or  danger  of  • 
friend  is  not  to  be  considered  with  indiffer- 
ence :  but  I  derive  some  consolation  from 
the  tnouffht,  that  you  do  not  languish  ima^ 
tended;  uxat  you  are  not  in  the  hands  o€ 
strangers  or  servants,  but  have  a  sister  at 
hand  to  watch  your  wants  and  supply  them. 
If,  at  this  distance,  I  can  be  of  any  use,  by 
consulting  physicians,  or,  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, I  hope  you  will  employ  me.  I  have 
thought  on  a  journey  to  Staffordshire;  and 
hope,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  climb  Stow  Hill, 
and  to  find  there  the  pleasure  which  I  have 
so  oAen  found.  Let  me  hear  again  from 
YOU.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johksok."] 


"MR.  BOSWBLt.   TO   DR.   JOHNSOIT. 

(( Edinburgh,  4th  April,  1777. 

Afler  informing  him  of  the  death  of  my 
little  son  David,  and  that  I  could  not  come 
to  London  this  Spring  : 

"  I  think  it  hard  that  I  should  be  a  whole 
year  without  seeing  you.  May  I  presume 
to  petition  for  a  meeting  with  you  in  the 
autumn  ?  You  have,  I  oelieve,  seen  all  the 
cathedrals  in  £ngland,  except  that  of  Car- 
lisle. If  you  are  to  be  with  Dr.  Ta^^or,  at 
Ashbourne,  it  would  not  be  a  great  journey 
to  come  thither.  We  may  pass  a  few  moat 
agreeable  days  there  bv  ourselves,  and  I  will 
accompany  you  a  good  part  of  the  way  to 
the  southward  sgain.    Pray  think  of  this. 

<'  You  forget  that  Mr.  Shaw>s  Erse  Gram- 
mar was  put  into  your  hands  by  myself  last 
fear.  liord  Efflintoune  put  it  into  mine, 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Macbean  approves  of  it. 
I  have  received  Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  for 
its  publication,  which  I  can  perceive  are 
writtenly  the  hand  of  a  nuuter.     •     •     • 

"Pray  get  for  me  all  the  editions  of 
'Walton's  Lives.'  I  have  a  notion  that 
the  republication  of  them  with  notes  will 
fall  upon  me,  between  Dr.  Home  and  Lord 
Hailes*." 

Mr.  Shaw's  proposals  f  for  an  "  Analyan 
of  the  Scotch  Celtic  Language  "  were  thus 
illuminated  by  the  pen  of  Johnson  : 

«  Though  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
language  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  been 
spoken  in  Britain,  and  still  subsists  in  the 
northern  parts  and  adjacent  islands,  yet,  by 
the  negligence  of  a  people  rather  warlike 
than  lettered,  it  has  hitherto  been  left  to  the 
caprice  and  judgment  of  every  speaker,  and 
has  ik>ated  m  the  living  voice,  without  the 


*  None  of  the  penona  here  meatioiKd  ezecnted 
the  wofk  whioh  they  had  in  eontenplatioii. 
Wa)toii*B  ▼alnaUe  book,  bowerer,  hv  been  oor- 
rectly  rapaMbhed  in  ovaito  and  octavo,  with  notei 
and  Ulwtntiooi  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Zoach.— Ma- 
I.ONE.  [It  waa  alio  printed  at  the  Clarendon 
praai,  in  1805,  in  two  voinmea,  llmo.,  and  mu 
V9L  8vo.,  1824.— Hall.] 
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Btea£ne88  of  analogy,  or  direction  of  rules. 
An  Erse  grammar  is  an  addition  to  the 
Btores  of  literature;  and  its  authour  hopes 
for  the  indulgence  always  shown  to  those 
that  attempt  to  do  what  was  never  done  be- 
fore. If  his  work  shall  be  found  defective, 
it  is  at  least  all  his  own :  he  is  not  like  other 
grammarians,  a  compiler  or  transcriber; 
Tvhat  he  delivers,  he  nas  learned  by  atten- 
tive observation  among  his  countrymen, 
who  perhaps  will  be  themselves  surpjrised 
to  see  that  speech  reduced  to  principles, 
which  they  have  used  only  by  imitation. 

"  The  use  of  this  book  will,  however,  not 
be  confined  to  the  mountains  and  islands  : 
it  will  a£brd  a  pleasing  and  important  sub- 
ject of  speculation  to  those  whose  studies 
lead  them  to  trace  the  affinity  of  languages, 
and  the  migrations  of  the  ancient  races  of 
mankind." 

**  TO   DR.    SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

«*61aagow,  24th  April,  1777. 

"Mt  dear  sir, — Our  worthy  friend 
Thrale's  death  having  appeared  in  the  news- 

ripers,  and  been  a&rwards  contradicted, 
have  been  placed  in  a  state  of  very  unea- 
sy uncertain^,  from  which  I  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  you  :  but  my  hopes  have  as  yet 
l)een  vain.  How  could  you  omit  to  write 
to  me  on  such  an  occasion  ?  I  shall  wait 
with  anxiety. 

»i  am  going  to  Auchinleck  to  stay  a 
fortnight  with  my  father.  It  is  better  not 
to  be  there  very  long  at  one  time.  But  fre- 
quent renewals  of  attention  are  agreeable 
to  him. 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  this  edition  of  <  Eng- 
lish Poets,  with  a  Preface,  bi<^raphical  and 
critical,  to  each  Authour,  by  Samuel  John- 
son, LL.  D.'  which  I  see  advertised.  1  am 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  it  Indeed 
1  am  happy  to  feel  tliat  l  am  capable  of  be- 
ing so  much  delighted  With  literature.  But 
is  not  Uie  charm  of  this  publication  chiefly 
owing  to  the  tnagnum  nomen  in  the  front 
of  it  T 

"  What  do  you  say  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
Memoirs  and  last  Letters '  ? 

"  My  wife  has  made  marmalade  of  oran- 
ges for  you.  I  left  her  and  my  daughters 
and  Alexander  all  well  yesterday.  I  have 
taught  Vefonica  to  speak  of  you  thus ;  Dr. 
Johnson,  not  Johntion. — ^I  remain,  my  dear 
sir,  your  most  affectionate,  and  obliged 
bumble  servant,         ''James  Bosweu*." 

''TO  JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ,. 

J  MSdMay,  1717* 

"  Dear  siRi— The  storv  bf  Mr.  Thrale»8 
death;  as  he  had  neither  been  sick  nor  in 


^  [Br.  Maty't  potdmmoiiB  edition  of  the  Me- 
moinaod  BfiMeUaneotti  Wofto  of  Lovd  Chertop- 
ieM,  fiMUMd  by  Bfr.  Jwlaniond  eaifym  1777. 


any  other  di^nger,  made  so  little  nnpression 
upon  me,  that  I  never  thought  about  obvi- 
ating its  effects  on  any  body  else.  It  is  sup* 
Eosed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  Eng- 
sh  custom  3  of  making  April  fools,  that  is, 
of  sending  one  another  on  some  foolish  er* 
rand  on  the  first  of  April. 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Boswell  that  I  shall  taste  her 
marmalade  cautiously  at  first.  Timeo  Do- 
naos  ei  dona  ferentes.  Beware,  says  the 
Italian  proverb,  of  a  reconciled  enemy. 
But  when  I  find  it  does  me  no  harm,  I  shall 
then  receive  it,  and  be  thankAxl  for  it  as  a 
pledge  of  firm,  and,  I  hope,  of  unalterable 
kindness.  She  is,  afler  all,  a  dear,  dear 
lady. 

"  Please  to  return  Dr.  Blair  thanks  for 
his  sermons.  The  Scotch  write  English 
wonderfully  well. 

•         ••••• 

"  Your  frequent  visits  to  Auchinleck,  and 
your  short  stay  there,  are  very  laudable  and 
very  judicious.  Your  present  concord  with 
your  father  gives  me  great  pleasure;  it  was 
all  that  you  seemed  to  want. 

"  My  health  is  very  bad,  and  my  nights 
are  very  unquiet.  What  can  I  do  to  mend 
them  f  I  have  for  this  summer  nothings  bet-' 
ter  in  prospect  than  a  journey  into  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  perhaps  with  Oxford 
and  Birmingham  in  my  way. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Miss  Veroni- 
ca; I  must  leave  it  to  her  philosophy  to 
comfort  you  for  the  loss  of  little  David. 
Yor3  must  remember,  that  to  keep  three  out 
of  four  IS  more  than  your  share.  Mrs. 
Thrale  has  but  four  out  of  eleven. 

"  I  am  engaged  to  write  little  Lives,  and 
little  Prefaces,  to  a  little  edition  of  the  Eng- 
lish Poets.  I  think  I  have  persuaded  the 
booksellers  to  insei^  something  of  Thomson; 
and  if  you  could  give  me  some  information 
about  him,  for  the  life  which  we  have  is  very 
scanty,  I  should  be  glad.— I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  afiectionate  humble  servant, 
"  Sam.  Johwson." 

To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  an 
entertainment  to  compare  the  limited  de- 
sifi^n  with  the  ample  execution  of  that  ad- 
mirable performance,  "  The  Lives  of  the 
English  Poets,"  which  is  the  richest,  most 
beautiful,  and  indeed  most  perfect,  produc- 
tion of  Johnson's  pen.  His  notion  of  it  at 
this  time  appears  in  the  preceding  letter. 
He  has  a  memorandum  in  this  year: 

"  29th  May,  Easter-eve,  I  treated  with 
booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the  time  was 
not  long." 

The  bargain  was  concerning  that  under- 
taking; but  his  tender  conscience  seems 


*  [Not  merely  an  Eni^ish  cvntom — thoFreneh 
have  the  lame;  but  what  we  call  Afrilfo^  tfaogr 
tenn  **  p(ri$$<m  d*ATril."— fin.} 
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•burmed,  ktt  it  should  have  intruded  too 
much  on  his  devout  preparation  for  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  ensuing^  day.  But,  indeed, 
very  little  time  was  necessary  for  Johnaon^s 
concluding  a  treaty  with  the  bookseller;  as 
he  had,  I  believe,  less  attention  to  profit 
from  his  labours,  than  any  man  to  whom 
literature  has  been  a  profession.  I  shall 
here  insert,  from  a  letter  to  me  from  my  late 
worthy  friend  Mr.  Edward  Dilly,  though  of 
a  later  date,  an  account  of  this  plan  so  hap- 
pity  conceived,  since  it  was  the  occasion  of 
procuring  for  us  an  elegant  collection  of  the 
oesi  biography  and  criticism  of  which  our 
language  can  boast 

"  TO  JAMB8  BOSWELL,  B8Q. 

*«  BouthUl,  2eth  Sept.  1777. 

"  Dear  sir, — ^You  find  by  this  letter,  that 
I  am  still  in  the  same  calm  retreat,  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  as  when  I  wrote 
to  you  last.  I  am  happ^  to  find  you  had 
audi  an  agreeable  meeting  with  your  old 
friend  Dr.  Johnson;  I  have  no  doubt  your 
stock  is  much  increased  by  the  interview; 
few  men,  nay,  I  may  say,  scarcely  any  man 
has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge  and  enter- 
tainment as  Dr.  Johnson  in  conversation. 
When  he  opens  iVeely,  every  one  is  atten- 
tive to  what  he  says,  and  cannot  fail  of  im- 
provement as  well  as  pleasure. 

"  The  edition  of  thepoets,  now  printing, 
will  do  honour  to  the  English  press;  and  a 
concise  account  of  the  life  of  each  authour, 
b^  Dr.  Johnson,  will  be  a  very  valuable  ad- 
dition, and  stamp  the  reputation  of  this  edi- 
tion superiour  to  any  thing  that  is  gone  be- 
fore. The  first  cause  that  gave  rise  to  this 
undertaking,  I  believe,  was  owing  to  the 
little  trifling  «dition  of  the  poets,  pnnting  by 
the  Martins  ai  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sold 
by  Bell  in  London.  Upon  examining  the 
volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was 
found  so  extremely  small,  that  many  persons 
could  not  read  them:  not  only  this  incon- 
venience attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  press  wsa  very  conspic\ious.  These 
reasons,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  an  invasion  of 
what  we  call  our  Literary  Property,  induced 
the  London  booksellers  to  print  an  ele- 
gant and  accurate  edition  of  idl  the  English 
poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaueer  to  the 
present  time. 

"  Accordingly  a  select  number  of  the  most 
respectable  booksellers  met  on  the  occaaon: 
ana,  on  consuldnff  together,  agreed,  that  all 
the  proprietors  of  copyright  in  the  various 
poets  should  be  summoned  together;  and 
when  their  opinions  were  given,  to  proceed 
immediately  on  the  business.  Accordingly  a 
meeting  was  held,  consisting  of  about  forty 
of  the  most  respectable  booksellers  of  Lon- 
don, when  it  was  agreed  ihai  an  elegant 
and  uniform  edition  of  ^  The  English  Poets ' 
■houJdtbe  immediately  prinled,  vilh  a  ooft- 


cise  acoount  of  the  life  of  each  authow  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  and  that  three  per- 
sons should  be  deputed  to  wait  upon  X>r. 
Johnson,  to  solicit  him  to  undertake  the 
Lives:  viz.  T.  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cadell. 
The  Doctor  very  politely  undertone  it,  and 
seemed  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  propo- 
sal.   As  to  the  terms,  it  was  jefl  entirely  to 
the  Doctor  to  name  his  own;  he  mentioned 
two  hundred  guineas  ^ ;  it  was  immediately 
agreed  to;  and  a  farther  compliment,  I  b^ 
lieve,  will  be  made  him.    A  committee  was 
likewise  appointed  to  engage  tlie  best  en- 
gravers, VIZ.  Bartolozai,  Shervrin,  Hall,  &c. 
Likewise  another  committee  for  giving  di- 
rections about  the  paper,  printing,  &c. ;  so 
that  the  whole  will  ne  conducted  with  spirit, 
arid  in  the  best  manner,  with  respect  to  au- 
thorship, editorship,  engravings,  &c.   Ilc 
My  brother  will  give  you  a  list  of  the  poets 
we  mean  to  give,  many  of  which  are  within 
the  time  of  the  Act  o^  Queen  Anne,  which 
Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have 
no  property  in  them:  the  proprietors  are 
almost  all  the  booksellers  in  London,  of  coft* 
sequence. — I  am,  dear  sir,  ever  yours, 

"  Edward  Dilly." 

I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  extensive  and  varied  range  which 
Johnson  took,  when  he  was  once  led  upon 
firround  which  he  trod  with  a  peculiar  de- 
ught,  havinff  long  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  all  tne  circumstances  of  it  that  could 
interest  and  please. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  CHARLBS  o'cONNOR, 
BS<i2. 

**  19th  May,  1777. 
"  Sir, — Having  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing with  Dr.  Gampbell  about  your  char- 


^  Johnton'i  modeiation  in  demanding  bo  anaB 
a  tam  is  axtiaordiiuiry.  Had  he  asked  one  thoo- 
iaiid»  or  even  fiAeen  himdred  suineaa,  the  book* 
aellera,  who  knew  the  value  of  his  naipe,  woald 
donbtleaa  have  readily  given  it  They  have  prob- 
ably got  five  thousand  guineas  by  this  work  in  the 
cooTBe  of  twenty-five  yean.— -Malone.  [It 
most  be  recoUected  that  Johnson  at  first  intended 
vei^  short  prefaces — ho  afterwaids  expanded  his 
desian. — ^E^.] 

*fAt.  Joseph  Cooper  Walker,  of  the  treamiy^ 
Dublin,  who  obliginglj  conimunkmted  te  me  iMs 
and  a  former  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  same 
gentleman  (for  which  see  vol.  i.  p.  189),  writes  to 
me  as  foUowss — **  Peihaps  it  would  gn^  jronts 
have  some  account  of  Mr.  0*Connor.  He  is  an 
amiable,  leaned,  vaaarable  old  gtntlemtti,  of  an 
indofiendent  fortune,  who  lives  at  Belanagar,  in 
the  county  of  Koaoommons  he  is  an  admired 
writor,  and  mmhw  of  the  Irish  Academy.  The 
above  latter  is  aUuded  to  in  the  praiace  to  the 
BeeondeditionorUs<DM80it.*p.8.''  Mr« O'Con- 
nor aftarwarls  died  at  the  age  of  eigfaty^wo,  Jahr 
1, 17»1.    fias A  walMawa  chniwtsk  of  him  in 
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acter  and  your^  literary  undertaking,  I  am 
resolved  to  gratify  myself  by  renewing  a  cor- 
respondence which  began  and  ended  a  great 
while  ago,  and  ended,  I  am  afraid,  by  my 
fault,  a  fault  which,  if  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten it,  you  must  now  forgive. 

"  If  I  have  ever  disappointed  you,  give 
me  leave  tp  tell  you  that  you  have  likewise 
disappointed  me.  I  eicpected  great  discov- 
eries in  Irish  antiquity,  and  large  publica- 
tions in  the  Irish  language:  but  the  world 
still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and  igno- 
rant What  the  Irish  language  is  in  itself, 
a-nd  to  what  languages  it  has  affinity,  are 
very  interesting  questions,  which  every 
man  wishes  to  see  resolved  that  has  any 
philological  or  historical  curiosity.  Dr.  Le- 
land  begins  his  history  too  late:  the  ages 
which  deserve  an  exact  inouirv  are  those 
times  {Jw  such  there  were  n  when  Ireland 
was  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet  habita- 
tion of  sanctity  and  literature.  If  you  could 
^ive  a  history,  though  imperfect,  of  the 
rish  nation,  from  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity to  the  invasion  from  England,  you 
would  amplify  knowledge  with  new  views 
and  new  objects.  Set  about  it,  therefore, 
if  you  can :  do  what  you  can  easily  do  with- 
out anxious  exactness.  Lay  the  foundation, 
and  leave  the  superstructure  to  posterity. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHNsoir." 

Early  in  this  year  came  out,  in  two  vol- 
umes quarto,  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Zachair  Pearce,  bishop  of 
Rochester;  being  "A  Commentary,  with 
Notes,  on  the  four  Evangelists  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Aj)ostle8,"  with  other  theological 
pieces.  Johnson  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  grateful  return  to  that  excellent 
prelate^,  who,  we  have  seen,  was  the  only 


f; 


the  «<  QflntSemaa's  MagBsne*'  for  Aagnit,  1791. 

-*-B08W£LX«. 

>  [In  Anderaofk'a«Sketeh6iofthe Native Inh,'* 
p.  6.  ed.  1828,  there  is  ao  thete  wonb,  "  roa 
,  9UchthtTtv>trt*^  the  following  note:  **TheM 
words  were  maqooted  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  hii 
itrictnres,  *  ir  tiw^  there  toer€,*  although  he 
wai  actoally  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to  O'Connor." 
The  editor  coiifeneB  that  Dr.  Campbeira  reading 
aeetns  the  more  probable  of  the  tivo. — ^Ed.] 

*  [Mn.  Thnle*  in  one  of  her  letten,  repeats  a 
ewioin  anecdote  of  this  prelate,  which  she  proba- 
bly had  from  Dr.  Johonn  himself:  **  We  will  act 
as  Dr.  Zaebary  Pearce,  the  famow  bishop  of 
Rochester,  Hd,  when  be  lost  the  wife  he  so  moch 
loTed—call  for  one  glass  to  the  health  of  her  who 
In  depaited  never  more  to  retain,  and  then  go 
qniecty  back  to  the  nsnal  doties  of  life,  and  foi^ 
bear  to  mention  her  again  fiom  that  time  to  the 
lastdayofit'*— JLett  2.  p.  213.  But  he  aaiu 
vived  mt  lady  but  a  few  months,  and  his  death  was 
(if  not  occaaioaed)  certamly  accelerated  by  her 
loa.  Bhe  died  23d  Oct  1778,  and  he  29th  Jane. 
1774,  afiar  a  union  of  fifty-one  yearL— £».] 


person  who  gave  him  any  aasistanee  in  the 
compilation  of  his  dictionary.  The  bisho|> 
had  lefl  some  account  of  his  life  and  charac- 
ter, written  by  himself.  To  this  Johnson 
made  some  valuable  additions  t>  and  also 
fumiahed  to  the  editor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Der- 
by 3,  a  dedieatioB  t,  which  I  shall  here  inisert ; 
both  because  it  will  appear  at  this  time  vnik 
peculiar  proprietv,  ana  because  it  will  tend 
to  propagate  and  increase  that "  fervour  of 
layaUff,**  which  in  me,  who  boast  of  the 
name  of  tory,  is  not  only  a  principle,  but  a 
passion. 

"TO  THE  KING. 

«*  SiR,^I  presume  to  lay  before  your  ma- 
jesty the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop, 
who  died  in  the  toils  and  duties  of  his  call- 
ing. He  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
earthly  honours  and  rewards;  and  only  the 
hope  of  inciting  others  to  imitate  him, 
makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered,  that  he 
enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
migestv. 

"  The  tumultuaiy  life  of  princes  seldom 
permits  them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of 
national  interest,  without  losing  sight  of 
private  merit;  to  exhibit  qualities  which 
may  be  imitated  by  the  highest  and  the  hum- 
blest of  mankind;  and  to  be  at  once  amia- 
ble and  ffreat. 

"  Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  thev 
appear  in  history,  are  contemplated  with 
admiration.  May  it  be  the  amnition  of  all 
your  sul^ects  to  make  haste  with  their  tri- 
bute of  reverence!  and  as  posterity  may 
learn  from  your  majesty  how  kings  should 
live,  may  they  learn  likewise  from  vour  peo- 
ple how  they  should  be  Jionoured  f— I  am, 
may  it  please  your  mi^est^,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  m.ajesty's  most  duti- 
ful and  devoted  subject  and  servant" 

In  the  summer  he  wrote  a  prologhe* 
which  was  spoken  before  *•  A  Word  to  the 
Wise,"  a  comedy  by  Mr.  Hugh  Kelly, 
which  had  been  brought  upon  the  stage  m 
1770;  but  he  being  a  writer  for  ministry  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  it  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
popular  fury,  and  in  the  playhouse  phrase, 
was  damned.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent-garden 
theatre,  it  was  now  exhibited  for  one  night, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  authour's  widow  and 
children.  To  conciliate  tlie  favour  of  the 
audience  was  the  intention  of  Johnson's 
prolo^e,  which,  as  it  is  not  long,  I  shall 
here  nser^  as  a  plroof  that  his  pMiical  ta- 
lents were  in  no  oegree  impairea. 

3  [Died  eth  Oat  1778,  tlw  Rev.  J.  Der- 
by, A.  M.  raotor  of  Sontfafleet  and  Loogfield  hi 
Mit,  and  one  of  the  six  pveacfaen  in  Cautarbwy 
CathedraL^Genf.  Mitg.  He  bad  married  Bi- 
ihop  Pearce*B  nieoe.  Jehnwn  ia  a  letter  to  Mis, 
Thnla.— «  My  oMwl  fnaoa  Deiby  k  dssd,"— 
En.] 
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**  Thig  Bight  pmenta  a  plav,  which  pnhliek  nge, 
Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  itage: 
FVom  zobI  or  malice  now  no  more  we  dreed, 
For  Englieh  Toogeance  vottn  not  xtith  the  dead. 
A  generowibe  reganb  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  frite  has  laid  where  all  aanit  lie. 
To  wit,  reviTing  from  ili  aathoor's  dart. 
Be  kmd,  ye  j«^,  or  at  least  he  JHt: 
Let  no  renewed  hoMilitiee  invade 
Th'  oblivioaflgrave'Binnokhle  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  erery  cbiim  appease, 
And  him  who  cannot  hnit,  allow  to  please; 
To  please  hy  scenes,  nnconscions  of  offence* 
By  harmless  meiriment  or  nsefiil  sense. 
Where  anght  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only; — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss;— the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  nice  him,  most  praise  and  blame  be  foond, 
At  httt,  a  fleeting  gleam  or  empty  soond: 
Yet  then  shall  cidm  reflection  blea  the  night. 
When  libera]  pi^  dignified  deljght; 
When  pleoenre  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  flame, 
And  muth  was  bounty  with  an  hambler  name.*' 

[Dr.  Johnson,  indeed,  was  al- 
5*^40  ^*y®  liberal  in  granting^  literary 
*  '  assistance  to  others;  and  innume- 
rable are  the  prefaces,  sermons,  lectures, 
and  dedications,  which  he  used  to  make  for 
people  who  begged  of  him.  Mr.  Murphy 
related  in  his  hearing  one  day,  and  he  did 
not  deny  it,  that  when  Murphy  joked  him 
the  weeic  before  for  having  been  so  diligent 
of  late  between  Dodd's  sermon  and  Kelly's 
prologue,  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  "  Why,  sir, 
when  they  come  to  me  with  a  dead  stay- 
maker  and  a  dying  parson,  what  can  a  man 
do? "  He  said,  however,  that  "  he  hated 
to  give  away  literary  performances,  or  even 
to  sell  them  too  cheaply:  the  next  genera- 
tion shall  not  accuse  me,*'  added  he,  "  of 
beating  down  the  price  of  literature:  one 
hates,  oesides,  ever  to  ghre  that  which  one 
has  been  accustomed  to  sell;  would  not  you, 
sir,"  turning  to  Mr.  Thrale,  "  ratlier  give 
away  money  than  porter?  "] 

A  circumstance  which  could  not  fait  to 
be  very  pleasing  to  Johnson  occurred  this 
year.  The  tragedy  of*  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,"  written  by  his  early  companion  in 
London,  Richard  Savage,  was  brought  out 
with  alterations  at  Drury-lane  theatre  i. 
The  prologue  to  it  was  written  by  Mr. 
Richard  Bnnsley  Sheridan;  in  which,  after 
describing  very  pathetically  the  wretched- 
ness of 

*<  Ill-lated  Savage,  at  whose  birth  was  given 
No  parent  bat  the  mose,  no  ftiend  bat  Heaven," 


1  Onr  anthoor  has  here  fallen  into  a  slight  mis- 
take: the  pr<>logne  to  this  revived  tragedy  bemg 
written  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Boswell  very  natn- 
rally  soppoeed  that  it  was  peifonned  at  Drnry-lane 
theatre.  Bat  in  fact,  as  Mr.  KemMe  observes  to 
me,  it  was  acted  at  the  theaira  in  Covsnt  Garden. 
— -Maloitb. 


he  introduced  an  elegant  eompIimeDt   to 

Johnson  on  his  Dictionary,  that  wonderfiil 

performance  which  cannot  be  too  often  or 

too  highly  praised;  of  which  Mr.  Harm,  la 

his  ''Philological  Inquiries 9,"  justly  and 

liberally  observes,  "  Such  is  its  merit,  that 

our  language  does  not  possess  a  more  copt- 

ous,  learnmi,  and  valuable  work.*'     Toe 

concluding  lines  of  this  prologue  were  tbese: 

"So  pleads  the  tale*  that  aives  to fntoie  1 

The  son's  misfortanes  ana  the  parent's  • 

There  shall  his  &me  (if  own*d  to-aj|^)  i 

Fix'd  by  the  hand  that  bids  oor  langoafa  live.*' 

Mr.  Sheridan  here  at  once  did  honour  to 

his  taste  and  to  his  liberality  of  sentiment, 
by  showiuff  that  he  was  not  prejudiced  from 
the  unlucky  difference  which  had  taJce« 

Slace  between  his  worthy  father  and  Dr. 
ohnson^.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
Johnson  was  very  desirous  of  reocMicihatioft 
with  old  Mr.  Sheridan.  It  will,  therefore^ 
not  seem  at  all  surprising  that  he  was  seaU 
ous  in  acknowledp^mg  the  brilliant  merit  of 
his  son.  While  it  had  as  yet  been  dii^ay- 
ed  only  in  the  drama,  Johnson  proposed  hua 
as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Cluo,  observ- 
ing, that  "  He  who  has  written  the  two 
best  comedies  of  his  age  is  surely  a  consid- 
erable man."  And  he  had,  accordingly, 
the  honour  to  be  elected;  for  an  honour  it 
undoubtedly  must  be  allowed  to  be,  when  it 
is  consider^  of  whom  that  society  consists, 
and  that  a  single  black  ball  exciuaes  m  can- 
didate. 

"M&.   BOSWXLL  TO  DB.   JOHlfSOlf. 

"  Mr  DBAa  SIR,— For  the  health  of  my 
wife  and  children  I  have  taken  the  little 
coimtry-house  at  which  you  visited  my  un- 
cle. Dr.  Boswell,  who,  having  tost  his  wife, 
is  gone  to  live  with  his  son.  We  took  pos- 
session of  our  villa  about  a  week  ago.  We 
have  a  garden  of  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
well  stocked  with  fruit-trees  and  flowers, 
and  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  pease 
and  beans,  and  cabbages,  Itc  kc.  and  nay 
children  are  quite  happy.  I  now  write  to 
you  in  a  little  stiyiy,  from  the  window  of 
which  I  see  around  me  a  verdant  grove, 
and  beyond  it  the  lofly  mountain  called  Jh^ 
thur'8  Seat 

*'  Your  last  letter,  m  which  you  desire  me 

•  Pan  Firrt,  chap,  iv — ^Boswell. 

>  •*  Life  of  Richaid  Savage,  by  Dr.  Johuon.** 
— Srvridait. 

*  [He  likewise  made  some  retribntion  to  I>r. 
Johnson  for  the  attack  he  had  meditated,  about 
two  yean  before,  on  the  pamphlet  he  had  pab- 
Ushed  about  the  American  question,  entitled^ 
*•  Taoaiion  no  T)pranny.**  Soma  fiaaments 
firand  among  Sheridan's  papen  show  that  he  lad 
uitended  answering  this  pamphlet  in  no  veiy  eoar- 
teoos  way..€toe  Moore^M  Ufe^  vol.  >.  p.  lft>^ 
Haz.1..] 
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to  send  )rou  some  additional  infonnation 
concerning  Thomson,  reached  me  verv  for- 
tunately just  aa  I  was  going  to  Lanare,  to 
put  my  wife's  two  nephewsi  the  young 
Campbella,  lo  school  there,  umler  the  care 
of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  master  of  it,  whose 
wife  is  sister  to  the  authour  of  '  The  Sea- 
sons.' She  is  an  old  woman;  but  her  mem- 
ory is  very  good;  and  she  will  with  plesr 
sure  give  me  for  you  every  particular  that 
you  wish  to  know,  and  she  ckn  tell.  Pray 
then  take  the  trouble  to  send  me  such  ques- 
tions as  may  lead  to  biographical  materials. 
You  say  that  the  Life  which  we  have  of 
Thomson  is  scanty.  Since  I  received  your 
letter,  I  have  read  his  Life,  published  under 
the  name  of  Gibber,  but,  as  you  told  me, 
reallv  written  by  a  Mr.  Shiels  i;  that  writ^ 
ten  by  Dr.  Murdoch;  one  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  the  <  Seasons,'  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  compounded  of  both,  with 
the  addition  of  an  anecdote  of  Quin's  re- 
lieving Thomson  from  prison;  the  abridge- 
ment of  Murdoch's  account  of  him,  in 
the  '  Biographia  Britaonica,'  and  another 
abridgement  of  it  in  the  <  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary,' enriched  with  Dr.  Joseph  War- 
ton's  critical  panesyrick  on  the  *  Seasons,' 
in  his  <  EsBs^  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope: '  from  all  these  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  a  pretty  full  account  of  this 
poet  However,  you  will,  I  doubt  not, 
show  me  many  blanks,  and  I  shall  do  what 
can  be  done  to  have  them  filled  up.  As 
Thomson  never  returned  to  Scotland  (which 
ystt.  wiU  think  very  wise) ,  his  sister  can  speak 
from  her  own  knowledge  only  as  to  the  ear- 
W  part  of  his  life.  She  has  some  letters 
irom  him,  which  may  probably  ^ve  light 
as  to  his  more  advanced  progress,  if  she  will 
let  us  see  them,  which  t  suppose  she  will 
I  believe  George  Lewis  Scott  >  and  Dr. 
Armstrong  are  now  his  only  surviving  com- 
panions, while  he  lived  in  and  about  Lon- 
don; and  they,  I  dare  say,  can  tell  more  of 
him  than  is  yet  Igiown.  My  own  notion  is, 
th^t  Thomson  was  a  much  coarser  man 
than  his  friends  are  willing  to  acknowledge. 
His '  Seasons '  are  indeed  full  of  elegant  tmd 
pious  sentiments;  but  a  rank  soil,  nay  a 
dunf  hiU,  will  produce  beautiful  fiowers. 
«« Your  edition'  of  the  « English  Poets ' 


'  [See  mUe,  p.  60.  It  is  particularly  ob- 
8ervu>le  that  the  Life  of  Thomson  which  Mr.  Bos- 
weU  heie  repiewmta  Jofanoon  as  stadng  to  have 
been  especially  written  by  Shiels.  bears  strong 
marks  of  haviiw  been  written  by  Tlieophilas  Cib- 
ber.-^:©.] 

*  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p.  78  —Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Johnson  was  not  the  editor  of  this  coUeo- 
tkm  of  the  EqgKsb  Ptoets;  he  merely  fcmished  the 
biopaphieal  prefaces  with  which  it  is  enriched,  as 
is  ngfatly  stated  m  a  sobseqnent  page.  He,  indeed, 
fiom  a  ▼irtnoos  motive,  reconmMWtded  the  worin 
of  four  or  five  poets  (whom  be  has  named)  ta  be 


will  be  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the 
'  Prefaces  and  Lives.'  But  I  have  seen  a 
specimen  of  an  edition  of  the  Poets  at  the 
Apollo  press,  at  Edinburgh,  which,  for  ex- 
cellence in  printing  and  engraving,  highly 
deserves  a  liberal  encouragement. 

"Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  the  bad 
health  and  bad  rest  with  which  you  have 
been  afflicted;  and  I  hope  you  are  better. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  prologue  which 
you  generously  gave  to  Mr.  Kelly's  widow 
and  children  the  oUier  day  is  the  effusion 
of  one  in  sickness  and  in  diaquietude:  but 
external  circumstances  are  never  sure  indi- 
cations of  the  state  of  man.  I  send  you  a 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  two  years  ago 
at  Wiltonj  and  did  not  send  it  at  the  time, 
for  fear  ofbeing  reproved  as  indulging  too 
much  tenderness:  and  one  written  to  you 
at  the  tomb  of  Melancthon,  which  I  Icept 
back,  lest  I  shoukl  appear  at  once  too  su- 
perstitious and  too  enthusiastick.  I  now 
imsff  ine  that  perhaps  they  may  please  you. 

*^You  do  not  take  the  least  notice  of 
mv  proposal  fbr  our  meeting  at  Carlisle  *. 
Though  I  have  meritoriously  refrained  from 
visiting  London  this  year,  I  ask  you  if  it 
would  not  be  wrong  that  I  should  be  two 
years  without  having  the  benefit  of  your 
conversation,  when,  if  you  come  down  as 
far  as  Derbyshire,  we  may  meet  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  few  da^rs'  journeying  and  not 
many  pounds.  I  wish  you  to  see  Carlisle, 
which  made  me  mention  that  place.  But 
if  you  have  not  a  desire  to  complete  your 
tour  of  the  English  cathedrals,  I  will  take  a 
larffer  share  of  the  road  between  this  place 
and  Ashbourne.  So  tell  me  where  you  will 
fix  for  our  passing  a  few  days  by  ourselves. 


added  to  the  collection;  bot  he  is  no  otherwise 
answereblo  for  any  which  are  Ibond  there,  or  any 
which  are  omitted.  T^e  poems  of  Goldsmith 
(whose  life  I  know  he  intended  to  write,  for  I  col- 
leeted  some  materkk  for  it  by  his  de^),  were 

lilted  in  conseqosnce  of  a  petty  exekaive  ia- 
tenst  in  some  of  them,  vested  in  Mr«  Canan,  a 
bookseller. — ^Hax.oiie. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  bad  himself  talked  of  our  seeing 
Cariisle  together.  High  was  a  fiivovite  woid  of 
lus  to  denote  a  person  of  tank.  He  said  to  me, 
*'  Sir,  I  believe  we  may  meet  at  the  lionse  of  a 
Roman  Catholick  lady  in  Cumberland;  a  hish 
lady,  sir.*'  I  afierwank  dkcovered  that  he 
meant  Mrs.  Strickland  [see  ante,  p.  16. — ^Ed.], 
sister  of  Charles  Tovraley,  Esq.  whose  very  noble 
collection  of  statnes  and  pictores  is  not  mofe  to 
be  admired,  than  lus  extraordinary  and  polite 
readiness  m  showing  h,  which  I  and  several  of 

Xfiiends  have  agreeably  experienced,  'fbey 
are  possessed  of  valuable  stores  of  gratifica- 
tion to  penons  of  taste  shovld  ezetcise  their  be- 
nevolenee  in  impeitiif  the  pleasure.  Gmtefiil 
acknowledgments  are  &e  to  Welbore  Ellb  Agar, 
Esq.  lor  the  Ubenl  access  whkb  he  is  pleased  to 
allow  to  his  ezqoidte  ooUectioo  of  ptctorsa. — 
B0SWBI.Lt  
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Now  donH  dy  'foolkh  fellow,'  or  «idle 
dog.'  Chain  your  homoiir,  and  let  your 
IdndnesB  play. 

''Tou  wOl  rejoiee  to  hear  that  Mias 
Macleod^  of  Raaay,  is  married  to  Colonel 
Hure  Campbell,  an  excellent  man,  with  a 
pretty  good  estate  of  his  own,  and  the  pros- 
pect or  having  the  Earl  of  Loudoun's  for- 
tune and  honours.  Is  not  this  a  noble  lot 
for  our  fair  Hebridean?  How  happy  am  I 
that  she  is  to  be  in  Ayniure!  We  shall 
have  the  Laird  of  Rasay,  and  old  Malcolm, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  gallant  Macl&- 
ods,  and  bagpipes,  &c.  &.c.  at  Auchinleck. 
Perhaps  you  may  meet  them  all  there. 

•*  Without  doubt  you  have  read  what  is 
called  *  The  lAft  of  David  Mume,»  written 
by  himself,  widi  the  letter  from  Adam  Smith 
subjoined  to  it  Is  not  this  an  age  of  dar- 
ing effrontery?  My  friend  Mr.  Andereon, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow, 
at  whose  house  you  and  1  sunped,  and  to 
whose  care  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  was 
intrusted  at  that  university,  paid  me  a  visit 
lately;  and  after  we  had  talked  with  in- 
dignation and  contempt  of  the  poisonous 
productions  with  which  this  age  is  infested, 
he  said  there  was  now  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Dr.  Johnson  to  step  forth.  I 
agreed  with  him  that  you  might  knock 
ifume's  and  Smith's  heads  together,  and 
make  vain  and  ostentatious  infidelity  ex- 
ceedingly ridiculous.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  your  while  to  crush  such  noxious 
weeds  in  the  moral  garden? 

<<  You  have  said  nothing  to  me  of  Dr. 
Dodd  >.  I  know  not  how  you  think  on  that 
subject;  though  the  newspapers  give  us  a 
saying  of  yours  in  favour  of  mercy  to  him. 
But  I  own  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  roy- 
al prerogative  of  remission  of  punishment 
should  be  employed  to  exhibit  an  illustrious 
instance  of  the  resard  which  God's  Vice- 
fftrtnX  will  ever  show  to  pie^  and  virtue. 
If  for  ten  righteous  men  the  Almiffhty 
would  have  roared  Sodom,  shall  not  a  ttiou- 
sand  acts  of  goodness  done  by  Dr.  Dodd 
counterbalance  one  crime?  Such  an  in- 
stance woukl  do  more  to  encourage  good- 
ness, than  his  execution  would  do  to  deter 
iVom  vice.  I  am  not  afraid  of  an  v  bad  con- 
sequence to  society;  for  who  will  persevere 
for  a  long  course  of  years  in  a  distinguished 
discharge  of  religious  duties,  with  a  view 
to  commit  a  forgery  with  impunity? 

'*  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  ac- 
ceptable to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  by  assur- 
ing ^hem  of  my  hearty  joy  that  the  nuMter, 
as  you  call  him,  is  abve.  I  hope  I  shall 
oAen  taste  his  champagne— «o6er^. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  Langton  for  a 
long  time.    I  suppose  he  is  as  usuaL 

1  [jfwff ,  V.  i  p.  88«.— Ed.] 
*  [The  whole  story  of  Dodd  k  told  in  detail, 
po%i,  15th  Sept  1777 — ^Eo.] 


■  Stadkms  the  bwy 


to 


''  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  your  most 
tionate  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

^'JaVKS   BoWTKIXii.' 

On  the  23d  of  June,  I  again  wrote  \o  Dr 
Johnson,  enclosing  a  shipmaster's  recc^ 
fbr  a  jar  of  oranffe-marmalade,  and  a  laif? 
packet  of  Lord  liailes's  **  Ann^s  oi  Scc^ 
land." 

*^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E8Q. 

<'lttthJiiBe,l71T. 
"Dear  sir, — I  have  just  received  ytwi 

Sacket  from  Mr.  Thrale's,  bat  have  not 
aylight  enough  to  look  much  zntorft.  I 
am  glad  that  I  have  credit  enough  ^A 
Lord  Hailes  to  be  trusted  with  more  copy. 
I  hope  to  take  more  care  of  it  than  of  the 
last.  I  return  Mrs.  Boswelt  my  afi^tionafe 
thanks  for  her  present,  wliich  I  value  as  a 
token  of  reconciliation. 

"  Poor  Dodd  was  put  to  death  yesteidty, 
in  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury,— the  petition  of  the  city  of  London,— 
and  a  subsequent  petition  stgned  by  three- 
and-twenty  thousand  hands.  Soray  fhe 
voice  of  the  publick,  when  it  csUs  eo  loudljr, 
and  calls  only  for  mercy,  ought  to  be  beaid. 

^  The  saying  that  was  eiven  me  in  the 
papere  I  never  spoke;  but  i  wrote  many  of 
iiis  petitions,  and  some  of  his  letters.  He 
applied  to  me  very  oflen.  He  vms,  I  am 
afraid,  long  flattered  with  hopes  of  life;  bat 
I  had  no  part  in  the  dreadfbl  delusion;  fat 
as  soon  as  the  king  had  signed  his  sen- 
tence, I  obtained  from  Mr.  ChaniierS  aa 
account  of  the  disposition  of  the  court  to- 
wards him,  with  a  declaration  that  there 
tfffiw  Wi  hope  even  of  a  retpHe,  This  letter 
immediately  was  laid  before  Dodd:  but  ha 
believed  those  whom  he  wished  to  be  right, 
as  it  is  thought,  till  within  three  days  of  hit 
end.  He  died  with  pious  composure  and 
resolution.  I  have  just  seen  the  Ordinaiy 
that  attended  him.  His  address  to  his  iel- 
low-convicts  offended  the  methodists;  but 
he  had  a  Moravian  with  him  much  of  his 
time.  His  moral  character  is  very  bad:  I 
hope  all  is  not  true  that  is  charged  jxpoa 
him.  Of  his  behaviour  in  prison  an  ac- 
count will  be  published. 

"  I  give  you  joy  of  your  country-house 
and  your  pretty  garden,  and  hope  some 
time  to  see  you  in  your  felicity.  I  was 
much  pleased  with^our  two  letters  that  had 
been  kept  so  k)ng  in  store  4;  and  rejoice  at 


'  [Mr.  Chamier  was  then  Under-Secretary  of 
8tBte.-->ED.] 

^  Since  they  have  been  so  mnch  bonoared  bj 
Dr.  Johnson,  I  shall  here  insert  them: 

•<T0  aia.  s^jiiuxii  jouxsoir. 

**  Bunday,  SOth  Sept.  im, 
'*  Mr  xvsa  dsar  and  bcuch-sjespkctsd 
•IS,—- Yon  know  my  solemn  entbaaiasm  of  mind. 
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Hias  Ibny't  ad^oioemeBt^  otid  wish  Bit 
Allan  succesB. 

"  I  hope  to  meet  3roa  somewhere  towards 
the  north,  bnt  am  loath  to  come  quite  to 
Carlisle.  Gas  we  not  meet  at  Manchester  ? 
But  we  will  settle  it  in  some  other  letters. 

<<Mr    Sewmdi,  a  great  .favourite   at 


Yoa  love  Die  for  it,  and  I  respect  mymif  fi>r  it, 
because  in  so  iar  I  resemble  Mr.  Jolmson.  You 
will  be  agreeably  sorprued,  wben  jroa  learn  the 
reason  of  my  writing  this  letter.  I  am  at  Wittem- 
berg  in  Saxony.  I  am  in  the  old  diurcb  where 
the  Reformation  was  first  preached,  and  where 
some  of  the  reformera  lie  interred.  I  cannot  re- 
sist the  serious  pleasure  of  writing  to  Mr.  Johnson 
from  the  tomb  of  Melancthon.  My  paper  rests 
vpon  the  grave-stone  of  that  great  and  good  man, 
who  was  andoabtedly  the  worthiest  of  all  the  re- 
iirmen:  He  wished  to  reform  abuses  which  had 
been  iuliodaced  hito  the  chorch;  hot  had  no 
private  resentment  to  gratify.  So  mild  was  he, 
that  whoa  his  aged  mother  iseiMiiltad  him  with 
anxiety  on  the  p^plexiiia  diqMtea  of  the  times,  he 
advised  her '  to  keep  to  Sie  old  religion.'  At  this 
tonby  then,  my  ever  dear  and  res[^cted  ftiand,  I 
vow  to  thee  an  etamai attachment,  kdiaU  be  ay 
study  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  your  life  happy: 
and  if  yon  die  before  me,  I  sliali  endeavour  to  do 
honour  to  your  memory;  and,  elevated  by  the 
remembrance  of  you,  persist  in  noble  piety.  May 
God,  the  iather  of  all  beings,  ever  bless  you !  and 
may  vou  continue  to  love  your  most  anectionate 
fnm  and  devoted  servant, 

**  James  Bosweli*.'* 

*'T0  rai.  sAKirsi.  lOHirsoir. 

*«  WtttoO-hoQW,  3Sd  April,  17T& 

**Mt  ssak  sir,— Every  scene  af  my  Hfe 
oonfimis  the  tmth  of  what  you  have  told  me, 
*  there  is  no  certain  happsMss  in  this  stats  of 
being.'  I  am  here,  amidst  all  that  yoa  know  is 
at  Lord  Pembroke's;  snd  yet  I  am  weary  and 
gloomy*  I  am  jqst  setting  out  for  the  hoase  of 
an  old  fi'iend  in  Pevonwire,  and  shall  not  get 
back  to  London  for  a  week  yet  You  said  to  me 
last  Good  Friday,  with  a  cordiality  that  wanned 
my  heart,  that  if  I  came  to  settle  in  London  we 
should  have  a  day  fixed  every  week  to  meet  by 
ounetves  and  talk  freely.  To  be  thought  worthy 
of  such  a  privilege  cannot  but  exalt  me.  During 
my  present  absence  from  yon,  while,  notwitb- 
atandmg  the  gaiety  which  yon  allow  me  to  pos- 
sess, I  am  darkened  by  temporary  cloads,  I  b^g 
to  have  a  few  lines  from  yon;  a  few  lines  merely  of 
kindness,  ss  a  vtatieum  till  J  sse  you  sgain.  In 
your  *  Vanity  of  Hnman  Wishes,'  and  in  PamsU's 
'  Contentment,*  I  find  the  only  sura  means, of 
enjoying  hqipniesi;  es,  at  least,  the  hopes  of 
hsppmesB.  I  ever  am,  with  leveran 
tion,  most  feithfelly  youis, 

**  Jambs  Boswell. 

^  William  Sewaid,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  editor  of 
•*  Anecdotes  of  some  dktinnisbed  Persons,"  Ice 
in  four  volumes,  8vo.  well  anovm  to  a  numerous 
and  valuable  acqnaintanne  for  his  Ularatnre,  love 
efthe  fine  aitB,.and  social  virtaes.  I  am  indebted 
to  him   for  several  comnumicatMna 

toIm  u.  is 


Stretttham,  has  been,  I  think,  enkindled  hf 
our  travels  with  a  cnriOsity  to  see  the  High- 
lands. I  have  given  him  letters  to  you  and 
Beattie.  He  desires  that  a  lodging  may  be 
taken  for  him  at  Edinburgh  against  hn  ar- 
rival.   He  is  just  setting  out. 

"  Langton  has  been  exercising  the  mili- 
tia. Mrs.  Williams  is,  I  fear,  dectining. 
Dr.  Lawrence  says  he  can  do  no  more. 
She  is  gone  to  summer  in  the  country,  with 
as  many  conveniences  about  her  as  sue  can 
expect:  but  I  have  no  mat  hope.  We 
must  all  die:  ma^  we  all  be  prepared ! 

"  I  suppose  Miss  Boswell  reads  her  book, 
and  young  Alexander  takes  to  his  learning. 
Let  me  near  about  them;  foreveiy  thing 
that  belongs  to  vou,  betongs  in  a  more  re- 
mote degree,  and  not,  I  hope,  very  remote, 
to,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoK.'^ 

<<T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

**S4diJime,l7fr. 
"  DfiAA  SIR, — This  gentleman  is  a  great 
favourite  at  Streatham,  and  therefore  you 
will  easily  believe  that  he  has  very  valuable 
qualities.  Our  narrative  has  kindfed  him 
with  a  desire  of  visiting  the  Highlands  af- 
ter having  already  seen  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope. You  must  receive  him  as  a  friend, 
and  when  you  have  directed  him  to  the  cu- 
riosities of  Edinburgh,  give  him  instructions 
and  recommendations  for  the  rest  of  his 
journey.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johnsow." 

Johnson's  benevolence  to  the  unfoitunute- 
was,  I  am  confident,  as  steady  and  active 
as  that  of  any  of  those  who  have  been  most 
eminently  distinguished  for  that  virtue. 
Innumerable  proofs  of  it  I  have  no  doubt 
will  be  forever  concealed  from  mortal  eyes. 
We  may,  Jwwever,  form  some  judgment  of 
it  from  the  many  and  various  mstancet 
which  have  been  discovered.  One,  which 
happened  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  is 
remarkable  fVom  the  name  and  connexion 
of  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  it. 
The  circumstance  to  which  I  allude  is  as- 
certained by  two  letters,  one  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  and  another  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vyse,  rec- 
tor of  Lambeth,  son  of  the  respectable 
clergyman  at  Lichfield,  who  was  contem- 
porary with  Johnson,  and  in  whose  father'ti 
fhmily  Johnson  had  the  happiness  of  being 
kindly  received  m  his  early  yean. 

••  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  BENNET  LANGPTON,  KSQ^ 
««29ta  June,  1777. 

"  Dbak  Sin, — I  have  lately  been  much 


Johnson. — ^Boswki.z«.  This 
was  bom  m  1747,  and  was  eduoited  at  the  Ghar- 
ter-hoose  and  at  Oxford,  died  in  London,  April 
24th,  1799.-4fjL2*oirK.  [Sea  ante,  vol.  i.  p 
256.--EO.J    < 


1777     MXAT,  M. 


disordeied  by  t  diflcidtgF  of  breaching,  b«t 
am  now  better.  I  hope  your  house  is 
well 

"  You  kaovf  we  have  been  talking  lately 
of  St  Crossy  at  Winchester  i:  I  have  an 
old  acquaintance  whose  distress  makes  him 
very  desirous  of  an  hospital,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  strength  enough  to  get  him  into 
the  Chartreux.  He  is  a  painter,  who  never 
rose  higher  than  to  get  his  immediate  liv- 
ing; and  from  that,  at  eighty-three,  he  is 
diwhled  by  a  slight  stroke  of  the  palsy, 
such  as  does  not  make  him  at  all  helpless 
on  common  occasions,  though  bis  hand  is 
not  steady  enough  for  his  art. 

"  My  request  is,  that  you  will  tr^  to  ob- 
tain a  promise  of  the  next  vacancy  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.  It  is  not  a  great  thing 
to  ask,  and  I  hope  we  shall  obtain  it.  Dr. 
Warton  has  promised  to  favour  him  with 
his  notice,  and  I  hope  he  may  end  his  days 
in  peac«  I  am»  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "  Sam.  JoHNSoir," 

''  TO  THS  REV.  DE.  VYSE,  AT   LAMBETH. 

*"  8th  July,  1177. 

"  Sir,— I  doubt  not  but  you  will  readily 
ibrgive  me  for  taking  the  liberty  of  request- 
ing vour  assistance  in  recoounending  an 
old  iriend  to  his  grace  the  archbishop  as 
governor  of  the  Charter-house. 

"  His  name  is  De  Groot^;  he  was  born 
at  Gloucester;  I  have  known  him  many 
years.  He  has  all  the  common  claims  to 
charity,  being  okl,  poor,  and  infirm  to  a 
great  degree.  He  has  hkewise  another 
daim,  to  which  no  scholar  can  refuse  at- 
tention; he  is  by  several  descents  the 
nephew  of  Hugo  Grotius;  of  him  from 
whom  perhaps  every  man  of  learning  has 
learnt  something.  Let  it  not  be  said  that 
in  any  lettered  country  a  nephew  of  Grotius 
asked  a  charity  and  was  refused.  I  am, 
reverend  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"  Sam«  JoHirsoif." 

"TO  THE   EEY.  PIU  TTSB,  AT  LAMBETH. 

"23d  July,  1777. 

"  If  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  the 
recommendation  which  1  took  the  liberty 
of  sendingyou,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
that  Mr.  De  Groot  is  to  be  found  at  No.  &, 
in  Pye-street,  Westminster.  This  informa- 
tion, when  I  wrote,  I  could  not  give  you; 
and  being  going  soon  to  Lichfieki,  think  it 
necessary  to  be  left  behind  me» 

"  More  I  will  not  say.  You  will  want 
no  persussion  to  succour  the  nephew  of 
Grotius.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant; '<  Sam.  Johnsos.*' 


'  [See  ante,  ▼.  i.  p.  228 — ^Eo.1 
•  [Iti  •     ^        -  ■* 


_  t  appean  that  laaac  da  Groot 

mto  the  Chazter-hoiise,  wfaaro  hs  diad  about  two 
yean  after.— Ed.] 


"  ram  nv.  de.  rm  'to  me.  BQiwxi*z» 

<'LMiibeth,8iaaM,aTarr«    ' 

<<  SiEr-I  hatve  Marched  in  vain  for  the 
letter  which  I  spoke  of,  and  which  I  WBabed, 
at  your  desire,  to  oommvoicale  to  ycm.  ft 
was  from  Dr.  Johnson,  to  return  me  ^emIcb 
for  my  applicatkin  to  archbtaftrop  Conwrnliis 
in  favour  of  poor  De  Groot.  He  rejoices  at 
the  success  it  met  with,  and  is  lariidi  in  the 
praise  he  bestows  upon  his  favourite,  Hugo 
Grotius.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot  find 
tins  letter,  as  it  is  worthv  of  the  writer. 
That  which'  I  send  you  enclosed  3  is  at  vour 
service.  It  is  very  short,  and  will  not  perhaps 
be  thought  of  auy  consequence,  unfesa  you 
should  judge  proper  to  consider  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  very  humane  part  which  Dr.  John- 
son took  in  behalf  of  a  distressed  and  de 
serving  person.  I  am,  sir,  your  moat  obe- 
dient  humble  servant,      "  W.  Vtsb  K'* 

rWith  advidftg  others  to  be  ehaiw  ^ 
itable,  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  content  t^^ 
himself.  He  gave  away  aH  be  had, 
and  ail  he  ever  had  gotten,  excem  ^e  two 
thousand  pounds  he  left  behind;  and  the 
vety  small  jwrtion  of  hn  income  which  he 
spent  on  himself,  his  fKends  never  could  by 
any  cak^ulation  make  more  than  seventy,  or 
at  most  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  and  he 
pretended  to  allow  himself  a  hundred.  He 
nad  numberless  dependants  out  of  doors  aa 
well  as  in,  "  who,"  as  he  expressed  it,  *<  did 
not  like  to  see  him  latterly  unless  he  brought 
them  money."  For  tlioee  people  he  used 
freaueetiy  to  raise  contributions  on  his  rich- 
er tiiends^;  <'and  this,'*  he  said,  *<isone 
of  the  thousand  reasons  which  ought  fo  re^ 
strain  a  man  from  ^drouy  sohtude  and  use- 
less retiiement"] 

'^  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MH.  EDWARD  DILLT. 
**  Bolt^mrt,  Flfletrrtreet,  7th  July,  ITTT.  1 
«  Sir,— To  the  collection  of  English 

'  The  preceding  letter.— Boswill. 

*  Dr.  Vyae,  at  my  reqaett,  was  so  obliging  as 
once  more  to  eodeavour  to  recover  the  letter  of 
Jofamon,  to  which  he  alhidea,  bat  without  sacces; 
ibr  April  28,  1800,  he  wrote  to  me  thna;  <•  I  have 
again  aearched,  bat  in  vain,  ibr  one  of  hia  letteia, 
in  which  ho  speaks  in  hii  own  nenroos  style  of 
Hugo  Grotios.  De  Graot  was  cleaHy  a  dewen- 
dant  of  the  family  of  Grotios,  and  Arcfabisbop 
Comwallis- willingly  oompliad  with  Dr.  John- 
wn*8  reonast." — M  alons.  [These  letten  ap- 
pear in  die  Genf.  Mag.  1787  and  1798,  dated 
ftom  London  only,  and  seem  to  ha^  been  addrass- 
ed  to  Mr.  Bharpe — Ed.] 

*  [It  appean  in  Mr.  Malone'a  MS.  notes,  for 
nished  by  Mr.  Markland,  Dr.  Johnson  once  asked 
Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton  Ibr  so  mach  as  fifty  pounds 
for  a  charitable  porpeee,  and  Mr.  HamihoQ  gave 
it;  hot  see  jmsI,  Marbh  92,  1782,  {Uitarf)  noH 
2.    Sir  Jeibaa  Reyaolds,  hempever,   told  Mir. 

Ibat  he  mrvar  asked  him  ibr  mere  than  a 
] 
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PiostB  I  have  fBOomneiided  tiie  woiimft  of 
Dr.  Watte  lo  be  added:  fak  aaiae  has  lonff 
basn  held  fay  9B6  in  yeuataHontvad  I  would 
not  wiUiBfly  be  radiieed  to  tdii  of  Jfaim  onlv 
that  he  was  bom  and  died.  Yet  of  has  liie 
I  know  v«ry  little»  and  therefore  must  pass 
hixn  in  a  manner  very  unworthy  of  his 
eharaeter,  uidesa  aome  of  hia  ifiriends  will  fa- 
vour rae  with  the  necessary  information. 
Many  of  them  must  be  known  to  you;  and 
by  your  influence  perhaps  I  may  obtain 
some  instruction :  my  plan  does  not  exact 
taiueh;  but  I  wish  to  distinffuish  Watte,  a 
man  who  never  wrote  but  for  a  good  pur* 
poae.  Be  pleased  to  do  ibr  me  what  you 
can.    I  am,  mty  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHiTBOff.'' 

^'  TO  DK.  SAMITBL  JOHlfBON. 

«  Ediolwriil,  16th  iuty,  IITT. 

*^Mtdkak  81  e^ — The  fate  of  poor  Dr. 
Dodd  made  a  dismal  impression  upon  my 
mind. 

**  I  had  sagacity  enough  to  divine  that 
you  wrote  his  speech  to  the  recorder,  before 
aentenee  was  pronowced.  I  am  glad  you 
have  written  so  much  for  him;  and  I  h<^ 
to  be  favcured  with  an  exact  list  of  the  sev- 
eral pieeea  when  we  meet. 

*'  I  received  Mr.  Seward  as  the  friend  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thnde,  and  as  a  gentleman 
reeommended  bjr  Dr.  Johnson  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  have  introduced  him  to  Lord 
Kamea,  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Mr.  Nairne. 
He  is  gone  to  the  Highlanda  with  Dr. 
Gregory;  when  he  returns  i  ahatl  do  more 
for  him. 

«<6ir  Allan  Maclean  baa  carried  that 
branch  of  his  cause,  of  which  we  had  good 
hopes;  the  president  and  one  other  judge 
onur  were  against  him.  I  wish  the  house 
of  lorda  may  do  as  well  aa  the  cenrt  of  ses- 
sion haa  done.  But  Sir  Allan  has  not  the 
knda  of  Broh$  quite  cleared  by  this  judg- 
ment, tttt  a  long  account  is  made  up  of  debte 
and  inteieate  on  the  one  side,  and  rente  on 
the  other.  I  am,  however,  not  mnch  aftaid 
of  the  balance. 

«MacquaiTy*a  estates,  Staffii  and  all, 
were  sold  yesterday,  end  bought  by  a  Camp- 
bell. I  fear  he  wUl  have  little  or  nothing 
Mb  out  of  the  purchase  mone^. 

**  I  send  you  the  ease  afamat  the  negro, 
b¥  Mr.  OuUen,  aon  to  Dr.  Guilen,  in  oppoan 
tion  to  Maclaurtn's  for  liberty,  of  which  you 
have  approved.  Pray  read  this,  and  tdl 
me  what  you  think  as  a  poUiieiant  aa  well 
as  a  po€iy  uiK>n  the  subject. 

<^  be  so  kind  aato  let  me  know  how  your 
time  isi  to  be  distributed  next  autumn.  I 
will  meet  you  at  Mancheater,  or  where  you 
pleaaa:  but  I  wiah  you  would  complete  yovr 
tour  of  the  cathedrals,  and  come  to  Carlisle, 
and  I  will  aeoon^any  yon  a  partof  the  way 
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ever*  moat  MthfuHy 
'JAiiaa  BoswMUf,." 


'^VO  JAMMM  B08WBLL,  B8<|. 

"  DmAtt,  sim,-«Your  notion  o£  the  aeees* 

sityofan  early  interview  is  very  pleasing 
to  both  n^  vanity  and  tenderness.  I  shall 
perhaps  come  to  Carlisle  another  year;  but 
my  money  haa  not  held  out  so  well  as  ilt 
used  to  do.  I  shall  go  to  Aahbounke,  and 
I  purpose  to  make  Dr.  Taylor  invite  you. 
If  you  live  awhile  with  me  at  hia  house,  we 
shall  have  much  time  to  ouiselves,  and  our 
stay  will  be  no  exipense  to  us  or  him.  I 
shall  leave  London  the  38th ;  and,  after 
some  stey  at  Oxford  and  Lichfleld,  shall 
probably  come  to  Ashbourne  about  the  end 
of  your  session :  but  of  all  this  you  shall 
have  notice.  Be  satisfied  we  will  meet 
somewhere. 

<<What  pasaed  between  me  and  poor 
Dr.  Dodd,  you  shall  know  more  fully  when 
we  meet 

'*  Of  iawsuite  tiiere  is  no  end:  poor  Sir 
Allan  must  have  another  trial;  for  which, 
however,  his  antagonist  cannot  be  much 
blamed,  having  two  judges  on  his  side,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  debte  than  of  the 
house  of  lords.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagw 
ined  to  what  debte  will  swell,  that  are  daUy 
increasing  by  small  additions,  and  how 
carelessly  in  a  state  of  deaperation  debte  are 
contracted.  Poor  Macquarry  was  far  from 
thinking  that  when  he  sold  his  islands  he 
should  receive  nothing.  Fot  what  wees 
they  sold?  and  what  was  their  yearly 
value?  The  admission  of  money  into  thlo 
Highlands  will  soon  put  an  end  to  the 
feudal  modes  of  life»  by  making  those  men 
landlords  who  wer^  not  chiefs.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  people  will  suffer  by  the 
change;  but  theie  was  in.  the  patriarchal 
authority  something  venerable  and  plead- 
ing. Every  e^e  must  k)ok  with  pain  on  a 
CaimpbtU  turning  the  JdMuamet  at  wiH 
out  of  their  Mtw  tmiUt^  their  he«?ditaiy 


<*  Sir  Alexander  Diok  is  the  only  Scots- 
man liberal  enough  not  to  be  angry  that  1 
eoukl  not  find  trees  ¥4iere  trees  were  not 
I  was  mueh  delighted  by  his  kind  letter. 

"I  remember  Rasa^  with  too  much 
j^easme  not  to  parteke  m  the  happiness  of 
any  part  of  that  amiable  family.  Our  ram^ 
ble  in  the  Highlands  hangs  upon  my  imagi*- 
nation:  I  can  hardly  he^  imagining  that 
we  shall  go  again.  Pennant  seems  to  hav^ 
seen  a  great  deal  which  we  did  not  see; 
when  we  uavel  again  let  us  look  better 
about  us. 

"You  have  done  right  in  taking  vour 
uncle's  house.  Some  change  in  the  form 
of  life  gives  from  time  to  time  a  new  epocUa 
of  caiatence.    in  a  newplaee  there  is  aome- 
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thinff  hew  to  be  done,  and  a  different  system 
of  thoughts  rieeB  in  the  mind.  I  wish  I 
could  gather  currants  in  your  garden. 
Now  fit  up  a  littte  study,  and  have  your 
books  reacfy  at  hand :  do  not  spare  a  little 
money,  to  make  your  habitation  pleasing 
to  yourself. 

<'I  have  dined  lately  with  poor  dear 
'  1.    I  do  not  think  he  ffoes  on  well. 

His  table  is  rather  coarse,  and  he  has  his 
children  too  much  about  him  K  But  he  is 
a  very  good  man. 

**  Mrs.  Williams  is.  in  the  country,  to  try 
if  she  can  improve  her  health:  she  is  very 
ill.  Matters  have  come  so  about,  that  she 
is  in  the  country  with  very  good  accommo- 
dation; but  age,  and  sickness,  and  pride, 
have  made  her  so  peevish^  that  I  was  lorced 
to  bribe  the  mcud  to  stay  with  her  by  a 
secret  stipulation  of  hal^«-crown  a  week 
over  her  wages. 

'^  Our  club  ended  its  session  about  six 
weeks  ago.  We  now  only  meet  to  dine 
once  a  fortnight  Mr.  Dunning,  the  great 
lawyer  3,  is  one  of  our  members.  The 
Thrales  are  well. 

"  I  long  to  know  how  the  negro's  cause 
will  be  decided.  What  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Auchinleck,  or  Lord  Hailes,  or  Lord 
Monboddo?  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate,  &o.  *^  Sam.  Johnson." 

"dr.   JOHNSON  to  MRS.  BOSWBLL. 

"  Madam, — ^Though  I  am  well  enough 
pleased  with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very 
Utde  of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at 
tiie  arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose 
from  eating  it.  I  received  it  as  a  token  of 
fHendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
things  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats, 
and  upon  this  consideration  I  return  you, 
dear  raadfira,  my  sincerest  tiianks.  By 
having  your  kindness  I  think  I  have  a 
double  security  for  tiie  continuance  of  Mr. 
Boswell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  man  can  lone  kaeep,  when  tlie  in- 
fluence of  a  lady  so  niffhly  and  so  }ustlv 
valued  operates  against  fam»  Mr.  Boswell 
will  teH  you  that  I  was  always  faithful  to 
your  interest,  and  always  endeavouied  to 


>  [Bfr.  LB]i|ton.— Ed.] 

'  ThiivciyjiHtraiimrklhope  wUibeiMMtaBt- 
JybeldiQ  remembrance  bypaieati,  who  are  in 
Moeral  too  apt  to  indnlge  dieir  own  food  feelings 
wt  their  obiUben  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 
The  common  custom  of  introdacin^  them  after 
dinner  is  highly  iiyndicioiifl.  It  is  agreeable 
enongh  that  tney  tbonld  appear  at  any  other  time; 
bat  they  shonld  not  be  sorored  to  poison  the  mo- 
ments of  festivi^  by  attiactiog  tha  .attention  of 
the  eompany,  and  in  a  manner  compelling  them 
from  politeaesi  to  say  what  they  do  not  mink.— 

BosWELL. 

»  [Created  in  1782  Loid  AiUmrtoB.-*ED.] 


exalt  Von  in  his  estimation.  Yoii  mast 
now  do  the  same  for  me.  We  must  aU 
help  one  another,  and  yo«  mustnow  connd- 
er  me  as,  dear  madam,  your  moat  cbftigod 
and  most  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  JoHirs»y." 

''ifR.    BOSWELL   TO   DR.   JOHlfSOlT. 

»Rdlabar(h,  3«th  J«ly,  1717. 

*<  Mr  DEAR  8», — This  is  tiie  day  on 
which  you  were  to  leave  London,  and  I 
have  been  amusing  myself  in  the  intervals 
of  my  law-drudgery  with  figuring  you  in 
the  Oxford  post-coach.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
you  have  had  so  merry  a  journey  as  vou 
and  I  had  in  that  vehicle  last  year,  whea 
you  made  so  much  sport  with  Gwyn,  the 
architect.  Incidents  upon  a  journey  are  re- 
collected with  peculiar  pleasure:  they  are 
preserved  in  brisk  spirits,  and  come  up 
again  in  our  minds,  tinctured  with  that 
gaiety,  or  at  least  that  animation,  with 
which  we  first  perceived  them." 


(I  added,  that  something  had  oceurred 
which  I  was  afraid  might  prevent  me  from 
meeting  him;  and  that  my  wife  had  been 
affected  with  complaints  which  (lueatened 
a  consumption,  but  was  now  better.) 

[''dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.    THRALB. 

''  [Oxford],  4tii  Ai«.  irrr. 
<<Bo8well's  project  is  disconcerted  byn 
visit  fW)m  a  relation  of  Yorkahire,  whom 
he  mentions  as  the  head  of  his  clan.  Boe« 
zv,  you  know,  makes  a. huge  bustle  about 
all  his  own  motions  and  all  mine.  I  havo 
enclosed  a  letter  to  pacify  him,  and  recon- 
cile him  to  the  uncertainties  of  huniaa 
life."] 

''to  JAMES    BOSWSLL,    BS«. 

*«  Oxford,  4ih  Ai«.  1777. 

"Dbar  SIR, — Do  not  disturb  yourself 
about  our  interviews;  I  hopne  we  shall  have 
many  :  nor  think  it  any  thing  hard  or  un- 
usual that  your  design  of  meeting  me  is  in- 
terrupted. We  have  both'  endured  greater 
evils,  and  have  greater  evils  to  expect. 

"  Mis.  BoBwell's  ilhiess  makes  a  more 
serious  distress.  Does  the  blood  rise  frcHU 
her  lungs  or  from  her  stomach?  From 
little  venels  broken  in  the  stomach  there  is 
no  dauffer.  Blood  from  the  lungs  is,  I  be- 
lieve, atways  frothy,  as  mized  with  wind. 
Your  physicians  know  very  well  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  loss  of  such  a  lady  would, 
indeed,  be  very  afflictive,  and  I  heme  she  is 
in  iipHlanger.  Take  care  to  keep  her  mind 
as  easy  as  possible. 

'^Ihave  left  Lanffton  m  London.  He 
has  been  down  wiSi  the  militia,  and  is 
again  quiet  at  home,  talking  to  his  little 
people,  as  I  suppose  jou  &  aomteUme^ 
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Mifcpiny  tooiplimmito  to  Miss  Veronica  i. 
Tli9  fwt  ue  too  yoHiigr  for  ceremony. 

**  I  eumot  but  hope  thai  you  iMive  taken 
jcmr  eoantry*lionse  at  i  veiy  seasonable 
time,  and  that  It  may  couitice  to  leatore  or 
cstabiiah  Jin.  BosweU'S  healtli,  as  well  as 
provide  room  and  exercise  for  the  young 
onee.  That  you  and  your  lady  may  both  be 
Iksppy,  and  long  enjoy  your  happineas,  is  the 
sineere  and  earnest  wish  of,  aear  sir,  your 
moat,  &c  "  Sam.  JoHirson." 

*'MR.    BOa^SU.   TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

(lafonaing  him  that  mv  wife  had  con- 
tinned  to  prow  better,  so  that  my  alarming 
appiehensiona  were  relieved:  and  that  1 
iioped  to  disengage  myself  from  the  other 
cmfaarraasmtent  which  had  occurred,  and 
tteiefbre  requesting  to  know  particularly 
when  be  intended  to  be  at  Ashbourne.) 

'*TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

*<90thAilglM,  1777. 

"  Dkae  sir, — I  am  this  day  come  to  Ash- 
bourne, and  have  only  to  tell  vou,  that  Dr. 
Taylor  says  you  shall  be  welcome  to  him, 
and  yon  know  how  welcome  you  will  be  to 
me.  Make  haste  to  let  me  know  when  you 
may  be  expected. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
and  teU  her  1  h<^  we  shall  be  at  variance 
■o  more.  1  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
irant,  "  Sam;  Johbsom." 


"TO  JAMBS   boswell,    XSQ. 

**  AiktwuiM,  1st  Sept.  1777. 

^'Deae  SIB, — On  Saturday  I  wrote  a 
very  abort  letter,  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
liw  hither,  to  show  you  that  I  am  not 
lesa  desirous  of  the  interview  than  yourself. 
JLife  adnoits  not  of  delays;  when  pleasure 
can  be  had,  it  is  fit  to  catch  it:  every  hour 
takes  away  part  of  the  thinffs  that  please 
na,  and  perhaps  part  of  our  disposition  to  be 
pleased.  When  I  came  to  LKhfiekl,  I  found 
my  old  friend  Harry  Jackson  dead  9.  It 
waa  a  loss,  and  a  loss  BOt  to  be  repaired,  as 
be  wia  one  of  the  companions  of  m^  child- 
.bood.  I  hope  we  ma^r  long  continue  to 
gain  friends;  but  the  friends  which  merit 
or  Bseliilneaa  can  procure  us  are  not  able  to 
BMi^y  the  place  of  okl  acquaintance,  with 
whom  the  days  of  youth  may  be  retraced, 
Mad.  tboae  images  revived  which  gave  the 

'  Thle  jonng  lady,  the  aathoor'f  eldeit  daugh- 
ter, and  at  dbus  time  about  five  yean  old,  died 
In  London,  gC  a  consamption,  four  months  after 
ker  Ihther,  Sept  26, 171^.— -Malovs. 

*  rSee  ante,  p.  48.  He  nys  in  a  letter  to 
Mn.  Tfande,  «licMeld,  7th  Aogoet,  1777.^At 
Bimnngliam  t  keasd  of  the  death  of  an  old  fiiend, 
and  at  iidfieid  «f  the  death  of  anodier.  Aimi 
^gfdantur  nmi€$.  One  was  a  little  older,  and 
«be  -atber  a  Uiiie  yonnger  than  mfwtAt'*  The 
latter  piobaUy  was  Jaskaon*— £»•) 


earliest  delight.  If  you  and  I  livato  ba 
much  older^  we  shall  take  great  delight  in 
talking  over  the  Hebridean  Journev. 

''  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amias 
to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure,  but 
what  it  can  be  I  know  not;  leave  it,  as 
Sidney  says, 

*  'I>9  ▼iitne,  fortone,  time,  and  woman's  bieaat'  ;* 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boswell  must  have  aome 
part  in  the  consultation. 

"  One  thing  ^ou  will  like.  The  Doctor, 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  tE>  leave  us 
enough  to  ounelves.  He  was  out  U><lay 
before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will  stay 
out  to  dinner.    I  have  brought  the  papers 


'  By  an  odd  mistake,  in  the  firat  three  editiona 
we  find  a  reading  in  this  line  to  which  Dr.  John- 
Bon  would  by  no  meana  have  sabscribed,  wine 
having  been  substituted  for  time.  That  errour 
probably  was  a  mistake  in  the  transcript  of  John- 
son's original  letter,  his  hand- writing  being  often 
▼eiy  difficult  to  read.  The  other  deviation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  line  {virtue  instead  of  nature) 
mast  be  attributed  to  his  memoiy  having  deceived 
him;  and  therefore  has  not  been  disturbed.  The 
vene  qooled  is  the  eoncloding  line  of  a  sonnet  of 
Sidney's,  of  which  the  earliest  copy,  I  believe,  is 
ibnnd  in  Hatriogton's  tnunslation  of  Ariosto,  1091, 
in  the  notes  on  the  eleventh  book: — **  And  therfr- 
fore,"  mj9  he,  «*  that  excdlent  vene  of  Sir  Pfailip 
Sydney,  m  bis  fint  Arcadia  (which  I  know  not 
by  what  mishap  is  left  out  in  the  printed  booke) 
{4to.  1590,]  is  in  mine  opinion  wor^hie  to  be 
praised  and  followed,  to  make  a  true  and  YirtnoDS 
wife: 

*' Who  dotk  dMira  tbat  ehasthit  wift  shoold  bee, 

Firat  be  he  true,  for  truth  does  truth  deserve} 
Then  be  he  such,  as  she  his  vortb  may  see, 

And,  alwaies  ose,  laedit  with  her  presoiret 
Not  loyiac  Jiynd,  nor  cauietoBsly  unkyad. 

Not  stirring  thoughts,  nor  vet  denying  right, 
Not  spying  fluilts,  nor  m  pUuie  errora  blind, 

Never  haid  hand,  nor  ever  rsyns  (rains)  too  Ufkt} 
As  Ikr  Ihnn  want,  as  ftr  ft-om  valjie  «xpeiice, 

Tb'  one  doth  enforce,  the  toother  doth  entice: 
Allow  good  eompaale,  but  drive  from  thence 

All  fttthie  mouths  that  glorie  in  their  vice: 
This  done,  thon  hast  no  more  but  leave  the  rest 

To  nature^  fortune,  time,  and  woman's  brewt." 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that  in  England's 
ParaassQs,  a  collection  of  poetry  printed  m  1600, 
the  second  couplet  of  this  sonnet  k  thus  corruptly 
eihibited:  • 

*'  Then  he  be  such  as  Ae  his  word*  may  see, 
And  alwnles  one  credit  which  her  preeerver" 

a  variation  which  I  the  rather  mention,  because 
the  readings  of  that  book  have  been  triumphantly 
quoted,  when  they  happened  to  coincide  with  the 
sophistications  of  the  second  folk)  edition  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  in  1632,  as  adding  I  know  not  what 
decree  of  authority  and  anthentkity  to  the  latter: 
as  if  the  eotraptions  of  one  book  (and  that  abound- 
ing with  the  grossest  faUfieations  of  the  authonr 
fiom  whoae  works  in  extraeta  are  made)  conid 
give  any  kind  of  snppoit  to  another,  whkb  in 
every  page  is  still  more  adulterated  and  ttdaitfafol. 
See  Btr.  Steevena's  Sfaakapeare,  voL  xx.  p.  97» 
ftfth  e£L  180&— Uamhs. 
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^K>iit  poor  I>odd,  to  show  you,  Imt  you 
wiH  soon  have  despatched  theia. 

**  Before  I  came  away,  I  aent  poor  Mra. 
WiUtame  into  the  country,  very  ill  of  a 
pituiious  defluxion,  which  waelea  hergrad- 
vally  away,  and  which  her  physician  de- 
clares himself  unahle  to  stop.  I  suoplied 
her  as  for  «s  could  he  desired  with  all  con- 
veniencee  to  make  her  excursion  and  ahode 
pleasant  and  useful  But  I  am  afraid  she 
can  only  linger  a  short  time  in  a  morbid 
State  of  weakness  and  pain. 

«<  The  Thrales,  little  and  great,  are  all 
well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Brighthelmstone 
at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite  me  to  go 
with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may  go,  hut  I 
hardly  think  f  shall  like  to  stav  tne  whole 
lime:  but  of  futurity  we  know  but  little. 

**  Mrs.  Porter  is  well;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Stow-hill,  has  been 
struck  with  a  palsy,  fVom  which  she  is  not 
likely  ever  to  recover.  How  soon  may 
8«ch  a  stroke  fall  upon  us ! 

**  Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when 
we  may  expect  you.  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Jobhson.^' 

**M&.    BOSWSLL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

MEdiataivh,  9di  Sept.  ifH. 
{ Afler  inibrming  him  that  I  was  to  set  out 
tiext  day,  in  order  to  meet  him  at  Ash- 
bourne;—) 

**  I  have  a  present  for  you  from  Lord 
ffailes;  the  nfth  book  of  'Lactantius,' 
which  he  has  published  with  Latin  notes. 
He  is  also  to  give  you  a  few  anecdotes  for 
your  *  Life  of  Thomson,'  who  I  find  was 
private  tutor  to  the  present  Earl  of  Hading- 
ton,  Lord  Hailes's  cousin,  a  circumstance 
'  not  mentioned  by  Dr.  Murdoch.  I  have 
keen  expectations  of  delight  fVom  your  edi- 
tion of  the  English  Poets. 

*'  I  am  aorry  for  -poor  Mrs.  Williams's 
situation.  You  will,  however,  have  the 
comfort  of  reflectinff  on  your  kindness  to 
her.  Mr.  Jackson's  death,  and  Mrs.  Aston's 
palsy,  are  gloomy  circmnstances.  Yet 
surely  we  should  be  habituated  to  the  un- 
certainty of  4ife  and  health.  When  my 
mind  is  unclouded  by  melancholy,  I  consid- 
er the  temporary  distresses  of  this  state  of 
being  as  '  li^ht  afflictions,'  by  stretching 
my  mental  view  into  that  glorious  afler-ex- 
istence,  when  they  will  appear  to  be  as 
nothing.  But  present  pleasures  and  pres- 
ent pains  must  be  felt  I  lately  read  '  Kas- 
selas '  over  again  with  satisfaction. 

"Since  you  are  desirous  to  hear  about 
Macquarry's  sale,  I  shall  inform  you  partic- 
nlariy.  I'he  gentleman  who  purchased 
Ulva  is  Mr.  Cimpbeil  of  Auchnaba:  our 
friend  Macquarry  was  proprietor  of  two- 
diirds  of  it,  of  whieh  the  rent  was  1562.  6f. 
Hd.    This  parcel  was  set  «p  at  4fiW. 


5#.  U.  Init  fit  sold  forno  less  than  S^MNL 
The  other  third  of  Uh«,  with  the  isbnid  of 
Staffa,  belonged  to  Mscquarry  of  Oimsng. 
Its  rent,  including  that  of  StaflFa,  991.  !«•; 
Sd^'.— set  up  at  3,178f.  16f.  4tf.--sold  for 
no  less  than  3,540/.  The  Lthrd  of  Cd 
wished  to  purchase  Uba,  but  he  thought 
the  price  too  high.  There  may,  indeed, 
be  ^reat  impmvements  made  there,  both  ia 
flshmg  and  agriculture;  but  the  interest  of 
the  purchase-money  exceeds  the  rent  m 
very  much,  that  I  doubt  if  the  bargain  will 
be  profitable.  There  is  an  islaml  called 
Little  Colonsay,  of  16i2.  yearly  rent,  which 
I  am  informed  has  bekniged  to  the  Mac* 
quarrys  of  Ulva  for  many  ages,  but  which 
was  lately  claimed  by  the  Presbyteiiaa 
Synod  of  Argyll,  in  consequeneeof  a  ^rant 
made  to  them  1^  Quoen  Amie.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  their  claim  will  be  disniiawd, 
and  that  Little  Colonsay  will  also  be  sold 
for  the  advantage  of  Maequarry^  creditors. 
What  think  you  of  purchasing  this  island, 
and  endowing  a  school  or  college  there,  tlie 
master  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Crhiwch  of 
England?  How  venerable  would  such  tti 
institution  make  the  name  of  Dr.  Samvkk 
JoBHSOK  in  the  Hebrides!  I  have,  hke 
yourself,  a  wonderful  pleasure  in  reeoilecU 
ing  our  travels  in  those  islands.  The 
pleasure  is,  I  think,  greats  thanitreaaoaa* 
bly  should  be,  considering  that  we  had  not 
much  either  of  beauty  or  elegance  to  dicna 
our  imaginations,  or  of  rude  novelty  to  as- 
tonish. Let  us,  by  all  means,  hare  another 
expedition.  I  shrink  a  little  from  oar 
scheme  of  going  up  the  Baltick.  I  am 
sorry  you  have  already  been  in  Wales:  ibr 
I  Wish  to  see  it.  Shall  we  go^  IrelaBd, 
of  which  I  have  seen  but  little?  We  shal 
try  to  strike  out  a  plan  when  we  are  at 
Ashbourne. — I  am  ever  your  most  faithiiil 
humble  servant,      **  Jamxs  Boswbi.i..'' 

*'  to  JAMES   BOSWBLL,    SSq. 

"  Athbourne,  lllh  Se^-  iTTT. 

"  Dear  sir,~I  write  to  be  left  at  Cap- 

hsle,  as  you  direct  moj  but  you  eannot 
have  it  Your  letter,  dated  Se^  6th,  waH 
not  at  this  place  till  this  day,  Thursday, 
Sent.  11th;  and  I  hope  you  will  be  Ken 
betbre  this  is  at  Carlisle  K  However,  what 
you  have  not  going,  you  may  have  return- 
ing; and  as  I  Deheve  I  shall  not  k>ve  yoa 
less  af\er  our  interview,  it  will  then  be  as 
true  as  it  is  now,  that  I  set  a  veiy  high 
value  upon  your  friendship,  and  count  voui 
kindness  as  one  of  the  chief  felicities  of  my 
life.  Do  not  fancy  that  an  intermission  of 
writing  is  a  decay  of  kindness.  No  man  ii 
always  in  a  disposition  to  write;  ik»-  has 
any  man  at  all  tunes  something  to  say. 


>  Itsohappeaad.    TteUtl 
my  faove  at  toahaighi'  i*Boi 


Tbe  Utter  was  foi  wai  Jed  ts 


rni^-f-mnj^.  ffk 


tas 


"  Thai  &lnMt  wliioh  latnidBO  ao  ohm 
m  your  mind  is  a  moda  of  melaicholy, 
which,  if  it  be  the  businese  of  a  wise  jnaA 
to  be  happya  it  is  foolish  to  indulge;  andi 
if  it  be  a  duty  to  preaeive  our  facnUies  en- 
tile for  their  proper  use,  it  is  criminaL 
Suspicion  is  verv  oAen  an  useless  pain« 
From  that,  and  all  other  pains,  I  wish  yoa 
free  and  safe;  for  I  am,  dear  iir»  most 
afiectionately  yours,    "  Sam.  Johhsok." 

It  appears  that  Johnson,  now  in  his 
sixty-eifthth  year,  was  seriously  ineliaed  to 
xeahae  the  project  of  our  going  up  the  Bal<- 
tick,  which  I  had  started  when  we  were  in 
the  Isle  of  Sky:  for  he  thus  writes  to  MrB« 
Thnle: 

''AiOiboarD*,  iSth  Sept  1777. 
luauttm^  ''  Boswell,  I  believe,  i^  coming. 
▼•Li-  He  talks  of  being  here  to-u.<^y:  I 
**^^  shall  be  fflad  to  see  him:  but  he 
shrinks  from  the  Saltick  expedition,  which, 
I  think,  is  ihe  best  scheme  in  our  power: 
what  we  shall  substitute,  I  know  not.  B« 
wants  to  see  Wales:  but,  except  the  woods 
of  Baehyeraigh,  what  is  there  ii^  Wales, 
&at  can  fill  the  hunger  of  ignorance,  or 
quench  the  thirst  of  curiosity?  We  may, 
perhaps,  form  some  scheme  or  other;  but, 
m  the  phrase  of  Moekley  in  the  Hole,  it  ii 
pity  he  has  not  a  better  bottom,^' 

Such  an  ardour  of  mind,  and  vigour  of 
enterprise,  is  admirable  at  any  age;  but 
more  particdarly  so  at  the  advanced  period 
at  which  Johnson  was  then  arrived.  I  am 
sorry  now  that  I  did  not  insist  on  our  exe- 
cuting that  scheme.  Besides  the  other  ob- 
jecti  of  curiosity  and  observation,  to  have 
seen  my  iUustnous  friend  received,  as  he 
probably  would  have  been,  by  a  prince  so 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  variety  of 
talents  and  acquisitions  as  the  late  King  of 
Sweden,  and  oy  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
whose  extraordmary  abilities,  information, 
and  magnanimity,  astonish  the  world, 
would  have  afforded  a  noble  subject  for 
contemplation  and  record.  This  reflection 
may  possibly  be  thought  too  visionary  by 
the  more  senate  and  cold-blooded  part  of 
my  readers;  yet  I  own,  I  frequently  indulge 
it  with  an  earnest,  unavailing  regret. 

[**  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MUS.  jkSTON. 

<«  Aahbourns,  ISth  Sept.  1777. 

PhbI,.  "  Dkab  kadam,— As  I  leil  you.so 
WL  much  disordered,  a  fortnight  is  a 
long  time  to  be  without  any  account 
of  yonr  health.  I  am  willing  to  flatter  my- 
self that  you  are  better,  though  you  gave 
me  no  reason  to  believe  that  you  intended 
to  vase  any  means  for  your  recovery.  Na- 
I  tui«  often  pemrms  wonders,  and  will,  I 
hope,  do  for  you  more  than  you  seem  in- 
clined to  do  for  yourself. 


»I&  ih^'weakAets  of  body,  wMi  whiah  it 
has  pleased  God  to  visit  you,  he  has  ghnea 
yott  great  cause  of  thanldulnesa,  by  the  to* 
tal  exemption  of  your  miad  fram  all  effeela 
of  your  disoider.  Yowr  raemoi^  is  not  leai 
comprehensive  of  distinct,  nor  your  leisoa 
less  vigorous  and  acute,  nor  your  knagiaftp 
tion  kis  active  and  sprighUv  than  in  aay 
former  time  of  yoinr  life.  This  is  a  great 
blessing,  as  it  respects  enyovmettt  of  the  pi^ 
sent;  and  a  blessing  yet  tar  gfeater,  as  it 
bestows  power  and  opportuni^  to  prepare 
for  the  future.  • 

"  All  sickness  is  a  summona  But  as  yo« 
do  not  want  exhortations,  I  will  send  yo« 
only  my  good  wishes,  and  exhort  yon  to  be^ 
lieve  the  good  wishes  verv  sinccie,  of,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sah.  J^airsov."] 

On  Sunday  evening.  Sept  14»  I  arrived 

at  Ashbourne,  and  drove  directly  op  to  Dr* 
Taylor^  door.  Dr.  Jobmon  and  he  ap- 
peared before  I  had  got  out  of  Ihe  postr 
chaise,  and  welcomed  me  cordially. 

I  told  them  that  I  had  traveUed  all  the 
preceding  ni^ht,  and  gone  to  bed  at  Leek» 
in  Staffordshire;  and  that  when  I  rose  to  go 
to  church  in  the  aflemoon,  I  was  inlbracd 
there  had  been  an  earthquake,  of  which,  it 
seems,  the  shock  had  been  felt  in  some  be» 
gree  at  Ashbourne.  JoHnsaii.  "Sir,  it 
will  be  much  exaggerated  in  publick  talk; 
for,  in  the  first  plaoe,thecomnMm  people  da 
not  accurately  adapt  their  tiou|^tsto  tbm 
objects:  nor,  seoondly,  do  they  aecmrately 
adapt  their  words  to  their  thovghls:  tb^ 
do  not  mean  to  lie;  but)  taking  no  pains  to 
be  exact,  they  give  you  very  faiae  aeeounts* 
A  great  part  of  their  lattffuage  ki  pfoyerbial. 
If  any  thing  rocks  at  all,  they  say  ii  roekw 
like  a  eradUs  and  in  this  way  they  go  on." 

The  subnet  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  rela- 
tions and  friends  being  introdueed,  I  ob* 
served  that  it  was  strange  to  consider  how 
soon  it  in  general  weais  away.  Dr.  Tav-^ 
k)r  menticHi^  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  only  instance  he  had  ever 
known  of  a  person  who  had  endeavoured' 
to  retain  grief.  He  told  Dr.  Tsyk)r,.thali 
afler  his  lady's  death,  which  affected  him 
deeply,  he  reddved  that  the  grie^  which  he 
cherished  with  a  kind  (^  sacred  fondness,, 
should  be  lasting;  but  that  he  found  he 
could  not  keep  it  long*  Josnson.  "  Ali 
grief  for  what  cannot  in  the  course  of  na-^ 
ture  be  helped  so<m  wears  away;  in  some 
sooner,  indeed,  in  some  later;  but  it  never 
continues  verv  long,  unless  where  there  is 
madness,  such  as  will  make  a  man  have 
pride  so  fixed  in  his  mind  as  to  imagine  him-^ 
self  a  king;  or  anv  other  psssion  in  an  un 
reasonable  way:  for  all  unnecessary  grief  is 
unwise,  and  therefore  wfli  not  be  k>ng  re*^ 
tained  by  a  sound  mind,    Ifj  indeed^  the 
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eadse  of  our  grief  fe^ocMflkmed  by  cmr  0«m  1 
miscoiicluct,-  if  ffrief  ie  mingled  withremone 
of  consoience,  It  should  be  lasting*''  Bos- 
well.  «  But,  sir,  w©  do  not  approve  of  a 
man  who  very  soon  forgets  the  loss  of  a 
wif«  or  a  friend."  Johitsok,  "  Sir>  we 
disapprove  of  him,  not  because  he  soon 
forgets  his  grief,  for  the  sooner  it  is  forgot- 
ten the  better;  but  because  we  suppose, 
that  if  he  forgets  his  wife  or  his  fHend  soon, 
he  has  not  had  much  affection  for  them." 

I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  finding 
that  the  edition  of  the  "  English  Poets," 
for  which  he  was  to  write  prefaces  and  lives, 
was  not  an  undertaking  directed  by  him, 
but  tliat  he  was  to  furnish  a  preface  and  life 
to  any  poet  the  bookselloK  pleased.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  do  this  to  any  dunce's 
works,  if  they  should  ask  him.  JoHimoir. 
"  Yes,  sir;  and  say  he  was  a  dunce."  My 
friend  seemed  now  not  much  to  relish  talk- 
ing of  this  edition. 

l^jjg„        On  Monday,  September  16,  Dr. 
'TOi.  1.  '    Johnson  [wrote  to  Mrs.  Thrale: 
p.  S69.         u  Lugt  night  came  Bosweli.  I  am 
glad  that  he  is  come,  and  seems  to  be  very 

brisk  and  lively,  and  laughs  a  little  at >. 

I  told  him  something  of  the  scene  at  Rich- 
mond «."] 

He  observed,  that  every  body  commended 
such  parts  of  his  <*  Journey  to  the  Western 
Islancb  "  as  were  in  their  own  way.  "  For 
instance,"  said  he,  "  Mr,  Jackson  (the  all- 
knowing)  told  me  there  was  more  good 
sense  upon  tAde  in  it,  than  he  ^ould 
hear  in  the  house  of  commons  in  a  year, 
except  fVom  Burke.  Jones  commended 
the  part  which  treats  of  language;  Burke 
that  which  describes  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  countries." 
*  After  breakfast,  Johnson  carried  me  to 
se^  the  garden  belonging  to  the  school  of 
Ashbourne,  which  is  verv  prettily  formed 
upon  a  bank,  rising  gradually  behind  the 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Langley,  the  head- 
master, accompanied  us. 

While  we  sat  basking  in  the  sun  upon 
a  seat  here,  I  introduced  a  common  subject 
of  complaint,  the  very  small  salaries  which 
many  curates  have;  and  I  maintained, 
that  no  man  should  be  invested  with  the 
character  of  a  clergyman,  unless  he  has 
a  security  for  such  an  income  as  will 
enable  him  to  appear  respectable;  that, 
therefore,  a  cleig^an  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  curate,  unless  he  gives 


1  [Probably  his  hoet.  Dr.  Taylor— between 
whom  and  Bosweli  there  seems  to  baye  been  no 
great  coxdiality,  and  it  may  besi]q)ected  that  Boo- 
well  does  not  take  mocb  power  [pains  ?]  to*  set  Dr. 
Taylor's  merits  in  the  best  light  He  was  John- 
son's earliest  and  most  constant  friend,  and  read 
the  funeral  service  over  him. — ^Ed.J 

*  [This  refen  to  some  occurrence  (probably  at 
Btt  Joshua's)  now  fergotSen.— Ed.] 


him  a  hundred  poillidfl  «  ye«n  ^  ^^  cannot 
do  that,  let  him  perform  the  dttty  hinudf. 
JoHHSON.  "To  be  sure,  sif,  it  is  wrong 
that  anv  clergyman  fl(hoold  be  withont  a 
reasonable  income;  but  as  the  church  re- 
venues were  sadly  diminished  at  the  refor- 
mation, the  derafy  who  have  livings  cannot 
afibrd,  in  many  instances,  to  ^e  good  sal- 
aries to  curates,  without  leavmg  themselves 
too  little^  and,  if  no  curate  were  to  be  permit- 
ted  unless  he  had  a^ hundred  pounds  a  year, 
their  number  would  be  veiy  small,  which 
wouM  be  a  disadvantage,  as  then  there 
would  not  be  such  choice  in  the  nursery  for 
the  church,  curates  being  candklates  for  the 
higher  ecclesiastical  offices,  according  to 
their  merit  and  good  behaviour."  He  ex- 
plained the  system  of  the  English  hierarchy 
exceedingly  well.  <<  It  is  not  thought  fit,'' 
said  he,  "  to  trust  a  man  with  the  care  of  a 
parish  till  he  has  given  proof  as  a  curate 
that  he  shall  deserve  such  a  trust"  This 
13  an  excellent  theory;  and  if  the  practice 
were  according  to  it,  the  church  of  Eng- 
land would  be  admirable  indeed.  HoiVever, 
as  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  observe  aa  to 
the  universities,  bad  practice  does  not  infer 
that  the  constitution  is  bad. 

We  had  with  us  at  diiyier  several  of  Dr. 
Taylor's  neighbours,  good  civil  gentlemen, 
who  seemed  to  understand  Dr.  JohiMoa 
very  well,  and  not  to  consider  him  in  the 
light  that  a  certain  person  3  did,  who  being 
struck,  or  rather  stunned  bv  his  voice  and 
manner,  when  he  was  afterwards  asked 
what  he  thought  of  him,  answered,  **  He^ 
a  tremendous  companion." 

Johnson  told  me,  that  "  Taylor  was  a 
very  sensible  acute  man,  and  had  a  strong 
mind:  that  he  had  great  activity  in  some 
respects,  and  yet  such  a  sort  of  indolence, 
that  if  you  should  put  a  pebble  upon  his 
chimney-piece,  you  would  find  it  there,  in 
the  same  state,  a  year  af^rwards." 

And  here  is  a  proper  place  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Johnson's  humane  and  zealous  in- 
terference in  behalf  of  the  Reverend  Dr.Wil- 
liam  Dodd,  formerly  Prebendarv  of  Brecon, 
and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty; 
celebrated  as  a  very  popular  preacher,  an 
encourager  of  charitable  institutions,  and 
authour  of  a  variety  of  works,  chiefiy  the- 
ological. Having  unhappily  contracted  ex- 
Eensive  habits  of^living,  partly  occasioned 
y  licentiousness  of  manners,  he  in  an  evil 
hour,  when  pressed  by  want  of  money,  and 
dreading  an  exposure  of  his  circumstances, 
forced  a  bond,  of  which  he  attempted  to 
avail  himself  to  support  his  credit,  flattering 
himself  with  hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to 
repay  its  amount  without  being  detected. 
The  person  whose  name  he  ftius  rashly  and 
criminally  presumed  to  falsify  was  the  Eari 

s  [Bfr.  Geoige  GaRick.— Ed.] 
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oTChetlefMd}  lo  wbodi  he  bad  bMi  tutor,' 
Mid  wlio  he  perhepe,  in  the  warmth  of  Ine 
IMiam  iatteiedniiiaeelf  trould  have  ffen- 
•rotony  paid  the  nioiiey  hi  eaee  of  an  amnn 
beiBf  tmn,  rather  thanaaffer  him  to  fall  a 
Tictim  to  the  dreadAil  consaqnenoes  of  viola- 
ting the  law  ^ifainat  forgfry,  the  most  dan* 
reroaa  crime  in  a  commercial  coantrv:  but 
tne  mifinrtiuiate  divme  had  the  mortincatioii 
to  find  that  he  waa  mistaken.  His  nd»le 
pupil  appeared  againathim,  and  he  was  cap* 
itahy  eonvieted. 

JohMOD  told  ma  that  Dr.  Dodd  waaveiy 
little  aeaminted  with  him,  having  been  bnt 
ooee  in  kia  company,  many  years  previous 
to  thia  period  (which  was  precisely  the^state 
of  my  ovrn  acquaintance  with  Dodd):  but 
in  his  distreas  he  bethought  himself  of  John- 
son's  peianaaive  power  of  writing,  if  haply 
it  mignt  avail  to  obtain  fotf  him  the  royal 
■en^.  He  did  not  apply  to  him  directly, 
bnt,  exAnonUnaiy  as  it  may  seeaa,  throuffh 
the  late  Countess  of  Harrington),  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Johnson,  aokinflr  him  to 
wapioy  his  ijen  in  favour  of  Dodd.  Mr. 
▲Uen,  the  printer,  who  waa  Johnson's  land* 
lord  ml  next  neighbour  in  Bolt-court,  and 
lor  wliom  he  had  mnch  kindness,  was  one 
c^Dodd's  friends,  of  whom,  to  the  credit  of 
linmnnily  be  it  recorded,  that  he  had  many 
who  did  not  dceert  him,  even  after  his  in* 
fiingemeat  of  the  Uw  had  rednced  him  to 
the  atate  of  a  man  imder  sentence  of  death. 
Mr.  Alien  told  me  that  he  carried  Lady 
Harrington^  letter  to  Johnson,  that  John- 
son read  it,  walking  up  and  down  his  cham- 
ber, and  aeemed  mnch  agitated,  after  which 
he  said,  **  I  will  do  what  I  can; ''  and  cer- 
tainly he  did  make  eoBtraordinary  exertions. 

He  thia  evening,  as  he  had  obligingly 
promised  in  one  of  his  letters,  pnt  into  my 
hands  the  whole  series  of  his  writings  upon 
this  melancholy  oceasion,  and  I  shall  pre- 
cent  my  readena  with  the  abstract  whicn  I 
made  nom  die  collection;  in  doinff  which 
I  aiudied  to  avokl  copying  what  had  ap- 
peared in  print,  and  now  make  part  of  the 
«irtion  of  *^  Johnson's  Works,"  published 
by  the  books^ers  of  London,  but  taking 
care  to  mark  Johnson's  variations  in  some 
of  the  meces  there  exhibited. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  the  first  place,  Dr» 
Dodd's  ''  Speech  to  the  Recorder  of  Lon- 
don," at  the  Old  Bailey,  when  sentence  of 
death  was  about  to  be  pronounced  upon  him. 

Hewxote  also  "The  Convict's  Address 


■  Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Htzroy, 
Dvke  of  GnfUm,  and  wife  of  William,  the  second 
Eaii  of  Harrington. — ^Malokx.  [It  may  be 
oondaded  that  Allen  not  only  carried  the  1^ 
ter,  bat  obtained  it ;  for  to  those  who  know  the 
-cJianiBter  ofLady  Harrington,  her  good-nature 
vriD  not  seem  extraordinary;  but  that  she  should 
'bave  bad  uny  \^  of  acqnaintance  with  Dr.  John- 
son seems  hig)^  impiobabiew-^En.] 
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tohisnnharayBfetliien,'*  asenno»deli^r' 
ed  by  Dk*.  Dodd  in  the  chapel  of  Newgate 
Aecoiding  to  Jofanaon^  manuserqit,  it  b^' 
gan  thus  afler  the  text,  Whai  §kaU  Idof 
ke  Mated  ^7 

''Theae  were  the  woids  with  which  die 
keeper,  to  whose  custody  Paul  and  Silas 
were  committed  by,  their  prosecutors,  ad«. 
dieesed  hia  prihoners,  when  he  aaw  them 
freed  from  their  bonds  by  the  perceptil^ 
sgency  of  divine  favour,  and  was,  therefore, 
irresistibly  convinced  that  they  were  not 
offendeia  agamstthe  hiwa,  bntmar^  lo 
tiie  truth." 

Dr.  Johnson  wssso  good  as  to  mark  for 
me  with  his  own  hand,  on  a  cop^  of  this 
sermon  which  is  now  in  my  possession,  such 
psssagea  aa  were  added  by  Dr.  Dodd* 
They  are  not  many:  whoever  will  take  the 
trouble  to  kx>k  at  the  printed  copy,  and  at- 
tend to  what  I  mention,  will  be  satisfied  of 
tiiiflL 

There  is  aahort  introduction  by  Dr«  Dodd, 
and  he  also  inserted  this  sentence:  *'  You 
see  with  what  confusion  and  dishonour  I 
now  stand  before  you;  no  more  in  the  pul- 
pit of  instruction,  but  on  this  humble  seat  ' 
with  yourselves.'*  The  nefet  are  entirely 
Dodd^s  own,  and  Jdmson's  writing  ends  at 
the  WQids,  "  the  thief  whom  he  pardoned 
cm  the  cross.*'  What  followa  waa  supplied 
by  Dr.  Dodd  himself. 

[Dr.  Johnson  wrote  to  Mrs.  Thraie  with 
some  degree  of  complacencv,  in  Miss  Por- 
ter's judgment  (to  whom  ne  had  not  in^ 
purted  his  transactions  with  Dodd)  i^tanu 
•— "  Lucy  said,  <  When  I  read  Df,  s  ai«. 
Dodd's  sermon  to  the  prisonem,  I  ^'^' 
said,  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  make  a  bet- 
ter.' "] 

The  other  ineces  mentioned  by  Johnson 
in  the  above-mentioned  collection  are  two 
letters,  one  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  B«« 
thuist  (not  Lord  North,  aa  is  erroneooslv 
supposed),  and  one  to  Lord  Mansfield.  A 
Peutionfrom  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  King.  A 
Petition  from  Mrs.  Dodd  to  the  Queen, 
Observations  of  some  length  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  on  occasion  of  Earl  Perec's 
having  presented  to  his  majesty  a  petition 
for  mercy  to  Dodd,  signbd  by  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  but  all  in  vain.  He  toki  me 
that  he  had  also  written  a  petition  for  the 
city  of  London;  '<  but  (said  he,  with  a  si^ 
nincant  smile)  they  nunded  it  3." 


*  [What  mutt  I  do  to  be  saved  l-^Jicte,  o«  17» 
▼.  80.— Ed.] 

'  Having  unezpeetedly,  by  the  favovr  of  Nr. 
Stone,  of  London  Field,  Hackney,  seen  the  oiigi 
nal  in  Johnson's  handwriting  of  *<  The  Petition  of 
the  City  of  London  to  his  Majesty,  in  fiiyottr  of 
Dr.  Dodd,"  I  now  present  it  to  my  readen,  with 
sack  passages  as  were  omitted  enclosed  in  cmksh 
els,  and  t£  additions  or  variations  marked  la  UtSr- 


loa 
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Tlw  kMtof  tiwse  ertielei'wUeli  JohMon 
wrote  18  **  Dr.  Dodd's  last  solema  DeeUirfe-* 
tkra,"  which  he  left  with  the  sheiiff  at  the 
pdice  of  eseciitioii.  Here  also  my  fYtend 
marked  the  yariations  on  a  copy  of  that 
piece  now  ia  my  posBMaioii.  Dodd  insert- 
ed, '^  I  never  knew  or  attended  to  the  calia 
of  fruffatl^,  or  the  needful  minuteneeB  of 
painAii  economy; "  and^  in  the  next  aen- 
tence  he  introduced  the  words  which  I  die* 
tinguiah  by  italicks:  **  My  life  for  some 
few  unh^py  years  past  haebeen  dreadftU* 
Af  erroneoiM."  Johnson's  expression  was 
hypocritieal;  but  his  remark  on  the  margin 
is,  <<  With  this  he  said  he  could  not  charge 
himself.'' 

Having  thus  authentically  settled  what 
part  of  the  **  Occasional  Papers,**  con« 
cemine  Dr.  Dodd'a  nnserable  situation, 
came  from  th^  pen  of  Johnson,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  present  my  readers  with  my  record 
of  the  unpublished  writings  relating  to  that 
extraordinary  and  interesting  matter. 

I  found  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  from  Dr. 
Dodd,  May  aS,  1777,  in  which  "The  Con- 
vict's Address  "  seems  clearly  to  be  meant: 

'^J>R.    BODD   TO   OR.   JOHNSON. 

'*  I  am  SO  penetrated,  my  ever  dear  sir, 
witti  a  sense  of  your  extreme  benevolence 
towards  me,  that  I  cannot  find  woids  equal 
to  the  sentiments  of  my -heart.   •  •  •  •   • 

"  You  are  too  conversant  in  the  world  to 
need  the  slightest  hint  from  me  of  what  in- 
finite ntility  the  speech  i  on  the  awful  day 

"That  Willkm  Dodd,  Doctor  ef  Uwb,  now 
lying  tinder  sentence  of  death  in  your  tn€tfe»tt/*t 

r>i  &fJ^€Wgate  for  the  ciime  of  foigery,  has 
a  great  part  of  his  life  set  a  naefid  luid  lauda- 
ble wample  of  diiigeBee  in  hie  calling  [and,  ai  we 
have  ressoa  to  believe,  faai  ezerciMd  hk  rainstiy 
with  gpaat  fidaUtyand  eftcacy],  tthiek,  inmtmv 
ma^afMcs,  hat  produced  the  m0tt  happy  tf- 
feet 

"  That  be  has  been  the  first  iastitotor  [or]  and 
1  very  earnest  and  active  promoter  of  severel 
modes  of  oaefol  charity,  and  [that],  therefore, 
[he]  may  be  considered  as  having  been  on  many 
occaaioos  a  benefactor  to  the  pablick. 

**  [That  when  they  consider  his  past  life,  they 
are  willmg  to  suppose  his  late  crime  to  have  been, 
lot  the  consequence  of  habitual  depravity,  but  the 
TOggestion  of  some  sudden  and  violent  tempta- 
Uon.] 

"[That]  your  petitioners,  therefore,  consid- 
ering hii  case  as,  in  some  of  its  circumstances, 
unprecedented  and  peculiar,  and  encouraged  by 
your  majesty^ $  known  clemency,  [they]  most 
humbly  recommend  the  said  William  6odd  to 
[his]  your  majesty's  most  gracious  consideration, 
m  hopes  that  he  will  be  found  not  altogether  [un- 
fit] unujorthy  to  stand  an  example  of  royal  mer- 
cy."—Boswell.  [It  does  seem  that  these  few 
alterations  were  amendments. — Ed.]    . 

*  His  speech  at  the  old  Bailey  when  found  guil- 
ty.— BOSWELL. 


ibMbeenli$tnei  I  mqfunmett  emgf  himtw^ 
■one  good  effect  firom  ife  1  am  sum  tftMt 
effeeta  etill  laovB  aaii|Uary  and  kupfmtBmH 
must  foUow  horn  fomt  kkul  mid  imended 
f amour.  I  will  klKHiJ>— God  being  nay  help* 
eiw4o  do  justifse  lo  it  fham  the  piupu.  i 
am  sure,  had  I  your  sentiments  eoBsUintJy 
to  deliver  fW>m  theaee,  in  aU  their  rass^htv 
force  end  power,  not  a  aoul  ooadd  be  left 
unconvinced  and  nnpersandedL  •  •  ^  •  « 

<'  May  Qod  Ahnighly  bleas  aaid  zwraid, 
witli  his  choicest  comforts,  yenr  philuH 
thropiek  actions,  slid  enabie  me  at  aM  tunee 
to  express  what  I  feel  of  the  higb  aad  un- 
common obiigatioBB  wUeh  i  owe  to  tlie 
first  man  in  o«r  tioMS." 

On  Sunday,  Jnneiift>  he  writa^  begging 
Dr.  Johnson^  assiatanee  in  fraaing  a  asp* 
plicatory  letted  to  his  majesi^: 

*<if  his  majesty  could  be  moved  .of  hia 
royal  clemeney  to  spare  ne  and  my  fanaiiv 
the  horroirs  and  ignominy  of  a  mtbUek 
deaik,  which ihmpfiiU^ itself  issmntoas 
to  wave,  and  to  grant  me  in  some  aiheniflae* 
tant  comer  of  the  globe  to  pass  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  in  peaitenee  and  pn^er,  I 
would  bless  his  clemency  and  be  humbled." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Dr.  Johneoa 
when  in  church.  He  stooped  dmnt  and 
read  it^,  and  wrote,  when  he  went  home, 
the  following  letter  for  Dr.  Dodd-  to  the 
king: 

'*  Sm,*-^May  it  not  offend  your  majeety, 
that  the  moat  miserable  of  men  appliea  him- 
self to  your  clemency,  as  his  laoBt  hope  and 
his  last  refuge;  lliat  your  mercy  is  most  ea»- 
nestly  and  humbly  impk)red  by  a  clergy 
man,  whom  your  laws  and  judges  have 
condemned  to  the  horrour  and  ignominy  of 
a  publick  execution. 

<<  I  confess  the  crime,  and  own  die  enor- 
mity of  its  oonsequ^oes,  and  the  danger  of 
its  example.  Nor  have  I  the  confiden<^  tt* 
petition  for  impunity;  but  humbly  hope, 
that  pnblick  security  may  be  estalbKshed, 
without  the  spectacle  of  a  clergyman  drag- 
ged through  the  streets,  to  a  death  eft*  in& 
my,  amidst  the  derision  of  the  pit^igate 
and  profane;  and  that  justice  may  be  satie- 
fied  ^th  irrevocable  exile,  perpetual  die-  • 
grace,  and  hopeless  penury. 

'*  My  life,  sir,  has  not  been  usefess  to 
mankind.  I  have  benefited  many.  EnC 
my  offencee  against  God  are  numblirless, 
and  I  have  had  little  time  for  repentance. 
Preserve  me,  sir,  by  your  Drerogative  of 
mercy,  from  the  necessity  or  appearing  un- 

Erepared  at  that  tribunal,  before    which 
inss  and  subjects  must  stand  at  last  to- 
gether.    Permit  me  to  hide  niy  guilt  in 


'  {He  ai\erwards  ei^tressed  a  hope  that  this  d^ 
viation  from  the  duties  of  the  place  would  be  foe- 
given  him.— £d.] 
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iKmle  6lMctire  owrcf  of  a  fsfNifh  isomitiyv 
inrhere,  if  I'  can  efver  attain  cofdideAOe  to 
hope  that  my  prayiere  t(4U  be  iieard,  they 
KhaH  ht  pnufed  with  ai  the  ierviMir  of  grat* 
itnde  for  the  life  and  happiness  of  your  ma- 
jesty«-T-I  am,  sir,  your  majesty'iB,  ««.'* 

Subjoined  to  it  was  written  as  fottows: 

<<  Da.   JOHNBON   TO  PR.    0ODI>. 

"Sir, — I  most  seriously emoin  yo«iNyt 
to  let  it  he  at  all  known  that  I  nave  writtni 
this  letter,  and  to  return  the  copy  to  Mr. 
Allen  in  a  cover  to  me.  I  hope  i  need  not 
tell  you  that  I  wish  it  success.  But  do  not 
indulge  hope.    Tell  nobody." 

It  happened  luckily  that  Mr.  Alien  was 
pitehed  on  to  assist  m  this  melancholy  €/t- 
floe,  for  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Akei^ 
man,  the  keeper  of  Newgate.  Dr.  John- 
son never  went  to  see  Dr.  Dodd»  He  said 
to  me,  <*  It  wouid  have  done  Am  more  harm 
than  good'  to  Bodd,  who  once  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  him,  but  not  earnestly.'' 

Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  90th  of  June,  wrote 
the  following  letter:  %^ 

«  TO  THK  RIGHT  BONOUaABLJi    GHABLSS 
JEVKIVSON. 

''Si a, — ^Sinee  the  conviction  and  eon- 
demnatiott  of  Df.  Dodd,  I  havB  had,  by  the 
intervention  of  a  friend,  some  interconise 
with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  lose  nothing 
in  your  opinion  by  tenderness  and  commis- 
eration. Whatever  be  the  crimC)  it  is  toot 
easy  to  have  any  knowledse  of  the  delin- 
quent, without  a  wish  that  his  life  may  be 
spared:  at  least  when  no  Hie  has  been  taken 
away  by  him.  I  will,  therefore,  take  the 
llbertv  of  suggesting  some  reasons  for  which 
I  wish  this  unhappy  being  lo  escape  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  his  sentence. 

**  He  18,  so  far  as  I  can  reooHect,  the  first 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  has  suffered 
publick  execution  for  immorality;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  would  not  be  mote  ibr 
the  interests  of  religion  to  bury  such  an  of- 
fender in  the  obscurity  of  perpetfml  exile, 
tlian  to  expose  him  in  a  cart,  and  on  the 
gallows,  to  all  who  for  any  reason  are  ene- 
mies to  the  clergy. 

"The  supreme  power  has, in  all  ages, 
paid  some  attention  to  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  voice  does  not  least  deserve 
io  be  heard  when  it  caUs  out  for  mercy. 
There  is  now  a  very  general  desire  that 
Dodd's  liib  diould  be  spared.  More  is  not 
wished;  and,  perhaps,  ihiA  is  not  too  much 
to  be  granted. 

"  If  you,  sir,  have  any  opportunity  of  en- 
fbreing  these  reasons,  you  may,  perhaps, 
think  them  worthy  of  consideration}  but 
whatever  you  determine,  I  most  teepectfufly 
entreat  that  you  wiH  be  pleased  to  pardon 


^  Ihki  ititVQsioa,  sir^  yoor  lioftt  dbeiktt 
and  mo8t  htinble  servant, 

'<  Sxic*  JonseN." 

It  has  beon  eonidsody  circulated,  wHk 
invidious  remarhs,  that  to  this  letter  no  at- 
tention whnteJvnr  wtie  paid  by  Mr.  Jenkia-    ' 

son  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liverpool),  and 
that  ne  did  not  even  deign  to  show  the 
comnion  civility  of  owinng  the  reedipt  of  it. 
I  could  not  but  wonder  at  such  conduct  in 
the  noble  lord,  whose  own  character  and 
just  eknratioa  in  iife,  i  thonght,  must  have 
impressed  him  with  all  due  regard  for  great 
abilhtes  and  attainments.  As  the  story 
had  been  much  talked  of,  said  apparently 
Aom  good  authority,  I  coukl  not  but  hav« 
animadvierted  upon  it  in  this  Work,  had  it 
been  as  was  alte|6d;  but  from  my  earnest 
k>ve  of  truth,  and  having  fonnd  reason  to 
think  that  there  might  be  a  mistake,  I  pre^ 
snmed  to  write  to  his  lordship,  rec^uesting 
an  explanation;  and  it  is  with  the  smeerest 
pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  assAre  the 
work!  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it,  the 
fact  being,  that  a\ving  toaome  neglect,  or 
accident,  Johnson^  letter  never  came  to 
Lord  Liverpool's  handa  I  should  have 
thought  it  strange  indeed^,  if  tliat  noble  k)rd 
had  undervalued  my  ilkstriousfViendi;  but 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his  k>rdiship, 
in  the  Very  polite  answer  with  which  he  was 
pleased  nnmediately  to  honour  ne,  thus  ex- 
presses himsetf !  '*  I  have  alwuys  resfieclfd 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson^  and  adikiire  his 
writings;  and  I  frequently  read  many  parts 
of  them  with  pleasure  and  ^gient  improve- 
ment." 

Ai  appKcations  for  t^  roynl  mercy  hav- 
hig  failed,  Dr.  Dodd  prepared  himself  fiir 
death;  and,  with  a  warmth  oT  gratitude, 
wfote  to  Dr.  Johnson  as  follows  : 

<«20iaJiiiio,atfdnlsl«. 
"  Accept,  thou  greiU  and  gwd  heart,  aoy 
earnest  and  fervent  thanks  and  prayers  tor 
all  thy  benevolent  and  kind  efforts  in  my 
behalf.--4)h!  Dr.  Ji^nson!  as  I  sought 
your  knowledge  at  an  early  hour  in  hft, 
woukl  to  Heaven  I  had  ciitivnted  the  kfve 
and  accjfuaintance  of  so  excellent  a  man  1*^1 
pray  God  most  sincerely  to  bless  you  with 


^  [It  would  not  be  raprisaig  if  it  had  beea  so 
treated.  Mr.  JenkiiBoa  wai  at  this  lime  Secretaiy 
at  War,  and  was  ohnoidoiM  to  popular  odinp 
from  an  anfoimded  iofiputatioa  of  boaig  the  chab- 
ael  of  a  lecret  inflaeDCo  over  die  king.  To  requed^, 
therefore,  hi$  ioflaence  witli  the  kiog  on  a  matter 
so  wholly  foreigQ  to  his  dnties  and  station  was  a 
kind  of  verificatioo  of  the  slander; — and  however 
Lord  Liverpoors  prodence  may  have  inclined  him, 
at  a  sabseqnent  period,  to  answer  Mr.  Bosweirs 
inquiries,  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  why  he 
should  have  been  offended  at  the  libeity  taken  wifii 
faSia  by  Dr.  JobtMoa — En.] 


tot 
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HMhiffhert  tranqixirte— tiM  infelt  MtiBf«> 
tionof^iiiiMii^  and  benevolent  exertional 
—And  admitted,  as  I  trust  I  shall  be,  to  the 
realms  of  bliss  before  you,  I  shall  hail  yowr 
arrival  there  with  traoaports,  and  rcyoioe  to 
^knowledge  that  you  was  my  comforter, 
my  advocate,  and  mj  friend!  God  be  ever 
mthfou/" 

Dr.  Johnson  lastlv  wrote  to  Dr.  Dodd 
this  solemn  and  soothing  letter  : 

'<T0  THI   ESTBREND   D&.    DODD. 

»2Biaiiin«,irn. 

"  DsAB  sm,-*That  which  is  appointed 
to  all  men  is  now  eominff  upon  you.  Out- 
ward circumstances,  the  eyes  and  the 
thoughts  of  men,  are  beiow  the  notice  of 
«n  immortal  being  about  to  stand  the  trial 
for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Be  comforted:  your 
crime,  morally  or  religiously  considered, 
)ms  no  very  deep  djre  ofturpitude.  It  cor- 
rupted no  man's  principles;  it  attacked  no 
man's  life,  it  involved  onlv  a  temporarv 
end  reparable  injury.  Of  Uiis,  and  of  all 
other  sins,  you  are  earnestly  to  repent;  and 
mmj  God,  who  knoweth  our  frailty,  and 
desireth  not  our  death,  accept  your  repen- 
tance, for  the  sake  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord ! 

<<  In  requital  of  those  well-intended  offices 
which  vott  are  pleased  so  emphatically  to 
aeknowled^,  let  me  be^  that  you  make  in 
your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal 
welfare.— I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  afiec- 
lionate  servant,  <' SiJi.  Jobnsov." 

Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found 
written,  in  Johnson's  own  hand,  <<  Next 


Beya. 


day,  June  37,  he  was  executed." 

SThat  Dr.  Johnson  should  have 
esired  one  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodd, 
who  was  himself  sucn  an  atrocious  offender, 
has  been  very  much  condemned;  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  Dr.  J<4uison  might, 
perhaps,  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
liere  Dodd  to  be  a  sincere  penitent,  which, 
indeed,  was  the  case;  and,  besides,  his  mind 
was  so  softened  wilii  pity  and  cooipasBion 
for  bin,  so  impressed  witn  the  awful  idea 
of  his  situation,  the  last  evening  of  his  life, 
that  he  probably  did  not  think  of  his  former 
transgresBioBs,  or  thought,  perhaps,  that  he 
ought  not  to  remember  them,  when  the  of- 
fender was  80  soon  to  appear  before  the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  heaven  and  earth. 

Dr.  Johnson  told  Miss  Reynolds  that 
Dodd,  on  reading  this  letter,  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  his  wife,  with  a  strong  injunc- 
tion never  to  part  wiUi  it;  that  he  had  slept 
during  the  night,  and  when  he  awoke  in  the 
morung,  he  did  not  immediately  recollect 
that  he  was  to  sufier,  and  when  he  did,  he 
expressed  the  utmost  honour  and  Agony  of 


mind— outrMeoosIy  vehement  in  his  i . 
and  in  his  lodcs-^tul  he  went  into  the  chap- 
el, and  on  his  coming  out  of  it  his  lace  ex- 
pressed the  uKMTt  angelic  peace  and  £(Hnpo- 
sure.] 

[  Johnson  was  deeply  concerned 
at  the  failure  of  the  petitions;  and  Ss^^ 
asked  Sir  J.  Hawkins  at  the  time, 
if  the  request  contained  in  them  was  not 
such  an  one  as  ought  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  prater  of  twenty^three  thousiud  sub- 
jects :  to  which  Hawkins  answered,  that  the 
subscription  of  popular  petitions  was  a 
thing  of  course,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
difference  ^tween  twenty  and  twenty  thou- 
sand names  was  inconsiderable.  He  further 
censured  the  clergy  very  severely,  for  net 
interposing  in  his  behafif,  and  said,  "  that 
their  inactivity  arose  from  a  paltry  fear  of 
being  reproached  with  partiality  towaxds 
one  of  their  own  order." 

But  although  he  thus  actively  assisted  is 
the  solicitations  for  pardon,  yet,  in  his  prir 
vate  judgment,  he  thought  Dodd  unworthy 
of  it;  having  been  known  to  say,  thai  had 
he  been  the  adviser  of  the  king,  he  shouM 
have  told  him  that,  in  pardoning  Dodd,  his 
justice,  in  consigning  tne  Perreaus  ^  to  their 
sentence,  would  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion.] 

To  conclude  this  interesting  episode  with 
an  useful  applicaticm,  let  us  now  attend  to 
the  reflections  of  Johnson  at  the  end  of  the 
<*  Occasional  Papers,"  concerning  the  un- 
fortunate Dr.  Dodd. 

"  Such  were  the  last  thoughts  of  a  roan 
whom  we  have  seen  exulting  in  popularity 
and  sunk  in  shame.  For  his  reputatioia, 
which  no  man  can  give  to  himself,  those 
who  conferred  it  are  to  answer.  Of  his 
publick  ministry  the  means  of  judging  were 
sufficiently  attainable.  He  must  be  allowea 
to  preach  well,  whose  sermons  strike  his  au- 
dience with  forcible  conviction.  Of  his  life, 
those  who  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
doctrine  did  not  originally  form  false  no 
tions.  He  was  at  first  whst  he  endeavour 
ed  to  make  others;  but  the  work!  broke 
down  his  resolution,  and  he  in  time  ceased 
to  exemplify  his  own  ii)structions. 

<<  Let  those  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults 
trenfble  at  his  punishment:  and  those  whoip 
he  impressed  from  the  pulpit  with  religious 
sentiments  endeavour  to  confirm  them,  by 
considering  the  regret  and  self-abhorrenoe 
with  which  he  reviewed  in  prison  his  devia- 
tions from  rectitude  >." 

Johnson  gave  us  this  evening,  in  his 
happv  discriminative  manner,  a  portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fitzherberts  of  Derbyshire. 


1  [8esaafe,p.  88.— Ed.] 
"  Sea  Dr.  Johsioii's  final  optnioa  oonosn 
J>t,  Dodd,  9uk  April  18,  1788.-»Malohs. 
*  £S«eai»<^,v.L|k  38,  and  407.  !!.-«£]>. 
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4     knllMUicy  in  Fitehedbeit}  but  I  sovar  knew 
>     •  man  wko  vas  90  geoBiaUy  accepubk^ 
I     He  made  e^iery  body  quite  easy,  onrerpow- 
•rad  nobody  hy  thesupefiodu  of  hk  talenia, 
.     MAde  DO  man  thmk  woiaa  of  boDQaelf  by  b^ 
I      Ing  hia  rival,  aaemed  alwavs  to  liaten,  did 
not  oblige  you  to  hear  mueb  Droni  bim»  and 
I      did  not  oppoae  what  you  said.    £very  body 
I     Uked  iiim;  but  he  had  bo  ftirnds^  aa  I  vm- 
I      derstand  the  word,  nobody  with  whom  he 
I      eitchanged  intimate  thoughts.    People  were 
I      willing  to  think  weU  of  ever^  thing  about 
I      hm*    A  gaotleman  was  making  an  afiectr 
I      ing  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of  great  feel- 
I      ie^  about  *  hia  dear  aon/  who  was  at  aehool 
I      near  Loodon;  how  ansioua  he  was  leat  he 
I      auiglit  be  ill,  and  what  he  woukl  give  to  we 
him.    *  CanH  you,'  said  Fitssherbert,  <  Uke 
a  posa-chaise  and  go  to  him? '    This,  to  be 
•are,  finitked  the  affected  man,  but  there 
waa  not  much  in  it  K    However,  this  was 
4>irealated  aa  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and  I 
MieFe  part  of  a  summer  too:  a  proof  that 
h»  waa  no  very  witty  man«    He  was  an  in- 
atance  of  the  truth  oP  the  observation,  that 
at  man  wiU  pleaae  more  upon  the  whole  by 
.negative   qaalitiea  than   by  positive;  l^ 
never  offending,  than  by  giving  a  great 
deal. of  delight.    In  the  first  place,  men 
hate  more  steadily  than  they  love j  and  ii'  I 
I       have  aaid  aomething  to  hurt  a  man  once,  I 
I       ahaU  not  get  the  beUer  of  this  by  saying 
ma^y  thii^  to  please  him."    [Of 
Mrs.  Fitaherbert  ^  he  always  spoke 
With   esteem   and  tenderness,  and 
mth  a  veneration  very  difficult  to  deserve. 
^<  That  woman,"  said  he,  *<  loved  her  hus- 
bandaa  we  hope  and  desire  to  be  loved  by 
our ff  uaidian  angeL    Fitzlierbert  waa  a  gajr, 
goocUiumoured   fellow,   generous  of  me 
noney  and  of  hia  meat,  and  desirous  of 
nothing  but  good,  cheerful  society  among 
|)eopiB  dtstinguisbed  in  some  way— in  any 
t0ay«  I  think;  for  Rousseau  and  St.  Austin 
vnpuki  have  been  equally  webome  to  his  ta- 
bw  and  to  his  kindnesa    The  lady,  howev- 
er, waa  of  another  way  of  thinkinff:  her 
£rst  care  wsa  to  preserve  her  husband's 

*  Dr.  Gisbonie,  phjHcian  to  his  inajesty*i 
bonsehold,  has  obligingly  communicated  to  me  a 
Ibller  aceoont  of  this  stoiy  than  had  reached  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  affected  gentleman  was  the  late 
John  Gilbert  Cooper,  Esq.  aatbonr  of  a  LHe  of 
Socrates,  and  of  some  poems  in  Dodsle  j*«  «olleo- 
lion.  Mr.  FilzheflMrt  foond  hhn  one  moning, 
appsrendy,  m  Mch  violetti  igilscioa,  an  aocoant 
«f  the  indispeaitwn  of  his  son,  as  to  seem  beyand 
the  power  of  eomfort.  At  length,  however,  he 
«xeliimed,  *'  I  '11  write  an  ela^."  Mx.  Fitzher. 
bert,  bemg  satisfied  by  this  ofthe  sincerity  of  his 
aawlkMia,  sUky  sakl,  "  Had  not  ysta  bettor  take  a 
poit-chaiM,  and  go  and  see  him?  '*  U  was  the 
•hrswdoesB  ofthe  laainnation  which  awda  the  sto- 
jy  hadBcalatad.— BoswBU..  -< 

'  {8aa  onttt  r.lf.  J9y^£n.] 
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soul  ffotti  ooituptioii;  her  aeeoad  to  keep 
his  estate  entire  for  thedr  children:  and  I 
owed  my  good  reception  in  the  family  to  the 
idea  she  bad  eutertained,  that  I  waa  fit 
company  for  Fitxberbert  whom  I  loved  ex- 
tremelv,  *  They  dare  not,'  aaid  she,  *  swear« 
and  Uke  other  conveiaation-libertiea,  before 
yem.' "  Mrs.  Pioazi  aaked  if  her  husband 
returned  her  regard.  "  He  felt  her  iniu- 
ence  too  powerfulhr,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson: 
<<  no  man  will  be  fond  of  what  forces  him 
daily  to  feel  himself  inferior.  She  stood  at 
the  door  of  her  paradise  in  Derbyshire,  like 
the  angel  with  the  gaming  sword,  to  keep 
the  devil  at  a  distance.  But  she  was  not 
immortal,  poor  dearl  ahedicd,  and  her  hus- 
band felt  at  once  afflicted  and  released." 
Mrs.  Pioazi  inquired  if  she  was  handsomo. 
<*  She  woukl  have  been  handsome  for  a 
queen,"  replied  the  panegyrist:  "  her  beau- 
ty had  more  in  it  of  majesty  than  of  at* 
traction,  more  of  the  dignity  of  virtue  than 
the  vivacity  of  wit."  The  fnend  of  tliis  lady» 
Miss  Boothby,  vucceeded  her  in  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  family,  and 
in  the  esteem  of  Dr.  Johnson;  *<  Thoug^i," 
he  said, "  she  pushed  her  piety  to  bigotry^ 
her  devotion  to  enthusiasm;  that  she  some- 
what disqualified  herself  for  the  duties  of 
Ikis  Ufe  by  her  perpetual  aspirations  aAer 
the  fM^B^*'' auch  was,  however,  the  purity 
of  her  mind,  he  said,  and  such  the  graces 
of  her  manner,  that  Lord  Lyttelton  and  he 
used. to  strive  for  her  preference  with  an 
emulation  that  occasioned  hourly  disgust^ 
and  ended  in  lasting  animosity.  <*  You  mayi 
see,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  when  the  Poets' 
Lives  were  printed,  "  that  dear  Boothby  is 
at  my  heart  still.  She  ii»oi«^<;{  delight  in  that 
fellow  Lyttelton's  company  in  spite  of  aU 
that  I  could  do;  and  I  cannot  forgive  even 
his  memory  the  preference  given  by  a  mind 
like  hers."  Mrs.  Piozzi  heard  Baretti  say* 
that  when  this  lady  died,  Dr.  Johnson  was 
almost  distracted  with  his  grief;  and  ^at 
the  friends  about  him  had  mudi  ado  to 
calm  the  violence  of  his  emotions  '.1 

Tuesday,  September  16,  Dr.  Johnson 
having  mentioned  to  me  the  extraoidinaty 
size  and  price  of  some  cattle  reared  by  Dr« 
Taylor,  I  rode  out  with  our  host,  surveyed 
his  farm,  and  was  shown  one  cow  which  be 
had  sold  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas> 
and  another  for  which  he  had  been  offered 
a  hundred  and  thirty.  Taylor  thus  de- 
scribed to  me  his  old  school-fellow  and 
friend,  Johnson:  "  He  is  a  man  of  a  very 
clear  head,  great  power  of  words,  and  a  very 


*  [Sea,  on  the  sabiact  of  Miss  Boothby,  ante, 
vol.  i.  p.  29,  and  post,  the  note  on  the  accoant  of 
the  Ufo  of  Lyttelton,  tub  1781,  whero  the  attach- 
meat  between  her  and  Dr.  Johnson  is  more  fidly 
eipUmed.  See  also  the  General  Appendix,  when 
a  aelectkin  ofthe  Udy*s  lettan  and  all  Dr.  Joha- 
soii*s  to  her  aia  gwMH-«£9.] 
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gtLj  imiglMikm;  bnt  there  te  no  ihwitiaf 
wilh  him.  He  -vriH  not  hear  yd«,  aM,  h«vw 
lag  a  louder  voiea  than  you,  nnmt  roar  yon 
4own«" 

In  the  afternoon  I  tried  to  ^et  Dr.  John- 
eon  to  like  the  Poems  of  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Ban|onr  ^  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 
I  had  been  much  pleased  witli  them  at  a 
very  eari^  age :  the  impreasion  atatt  remained 
on  mr  min^  it  was  confirmed  hv  the  opin* 
ion  of  my  irieivl  the  HonouraMe  Andrew 
Erskme,  himself  both  a  rood  poet  and  a 
Ifood  critick,  who  thought  Hamilton  aa  true 
a  poet  as  ever  wrote,  and  that  his  not  bar* 
ing  fame  was  unaccountable.  Johnson, 
upon  repeated  occasions,  while  t  was  at 
Ashbonmei  talked  slightingly  of  Hamilton. 
He  said  there  was  no  power  of  thinking  in 
his  verses,  nothing  that  strikes  one,  nothing 
better  than  what  you  generally  find  in  magw 
aanes;  and  that  the  highest  praise  they  de- 
nerved  was,  that  they  were  very  well  for  a 

fentleman  to  hand  about  among  his  friends. 
Ee  said  the  imitation  of  Ne  ni  m^lm  iiln 
«fiior,  &c.  was  too  solemn :  he  read  part  of 
it  at  the  beginning.  He  read  the  beautifbl 
pathetick  song,  "  Ah,  the  poor  shepherd's 
mournful  fate,*'  and  did  not  seem  to  give 
attention  to  what  I  had  been  used  to  think 
tender  elegant  strains,  but  laughed  at  the 
rhyme,  in  Scotch  pronunciation,  tmAet 
and  bhuheiy  reading  muhew — and  there  he 
stopped.  He  owned  that  the  epitaph  on 
Lord  NewhafI  was  pretty  well  done.  He 
read  the  "  Inscription  in  a  Summer-house," 
and  a  little  of  the  Imitations  of  Horace's 
Epistles-,  but  said  he  found  nothing  to  make 
him  desire  to  read  on.  When  I  urged  that 
there- were  some  good  poetical  passages  in 
the  book,  «« Where,"  said  he,  •*  wffl  you 
find  so  large  a  collection  without  some?" 
I  thottffht  the  description  of  Winter  might 
obtain  his  approbation: 

**  Sea  Wintor,  tnm  As  fiwaa  wNrtb, 
DriTct  hii  iron  shariot  forth! 
Hif  gnaly  hand  ia  icy  chains 
T9U  Tweada's  ailvar  fiood  coortraias/*  l^c 

He  asked  why  an  "  iron  chariot? "  and  sdd 
<*tcy  chains"  was  an  old  imaffe.  I  was 
struck  with  the  uncertainty  or  taste,  and 
somewhat  sorry  that  a  poet  whom  I  had 
lonff  read  with  fondness  was  not  approved 
by  Dr.  Johnson.  I  comforted  myself  with 
thinking  that  the  beauties  were  too  delicate 
for  his  robust  perceptions.  Garrick  main^ 
tained  that  he  had  not  a  taste  for  the  finest 
productions  of  genius:  but  I  was  sensible, 
that  when  he  took  the  trouble  to  analyse 
eritically,  he  generally  convinced  us  tiiat  he 
was  right. 

In  the  evening  the  Reverend  Mr.  SewarA, 
of  Lichfield,  who  was  passing  through  A^ 
bourne  in  his  way  home,  drank  tea  with  as. 


[See  anie,  r.lf.  M4.»^«n.} 


Johnson  ^ksseHbed  Mm  uNiB :  "Mi^^ 
Mtion  is  to  be  a  fine  tsttMr;  so  ke  j 
Bnzton,  and  soeh  planes,  whew 
find  oompaniea  to  liateo  to  him.  Ai 
ha  18  «  valetadinaritn,one  of  thote  < 
ahraya  mending  themselves.  I  do  -not  knosi 
a  more  diaagreeabie  character  than  m  v^e- 
tudinarian,  who  thinks  he  may  do  mny  ihinM 
that  is  for  his  eaee  ^  and  indnlgen  himsetf 


in  the  grossest  fVeedome :  sir,  he  nrin^  i 
self  to  the  state  of  a  h<%  in  a  ety.» 

I>r.  Taybr's  nose  happening  to  bla^d,  ks 
said  it  was  because  he  had  omitted  to  have 
faimaelf  blooded  four  days  after  a  qQnrtM-  of 
a  year's  interval.    Dr.  Johnson,  who 


^|4C 


a  great  dabbler  in   phvsick,  dlnappiovei 
much  of  periodical  bleedinff.    **  For,**  said 
he,  *'  you  accustom  yourself  to  an  evaien»> 
tion  which  nature  cannot  perform  of  herself, 
and  therefore  she  cannot  help  yon,  ahonld 
yon  fmm  forgetfulness  or  any  other  cansa 
omit  it)  so  you  may  be  suddenly  sofibealBd. 
You  may  accustom  yourself  to  other  period- 
ical evacuations,  because,  should  yon  omk 
them,  nature  can  supply  the  omission;  bat 
nature  cannot  open  a  vein  to  blood  yon'."* 
<*  I  do  not  like  to  uke  an  emetaok,**  said 
Tayk>r,  «fbr  fi»ar  of  breaking  aome  small 
vessels."    "Poh!"  said  Johnson,  «  if  yoa 
have  so  many  things  that  will  break,  yes 
had  better  break  your  neek  at  onee,  and 
there 's  an  end  on  t    You  will  Weak  n» 
smalt  vessels  "  (btowing  with  high  deriakmX 
[Though  Dr.  Johnson  was  eomason- 
ly  afiected  even  to  agony  at  the 
thoughts  ot  a  friend^  dying,  he 
troubled  himself  very  liule  with  the 

Slaints  they  might  make  to  him  about  ill 
ealth.  <<  Dear  Doctor,"  aaid  he  one  day 
to  a  common  acquaintance^,  who  Imantod 
the  tender  state  of  Ms  imide,  «  do  net  be 
like  the  spider,  and  spin  eonvevsstion  iImb 
incessantly  out  of  thy  own  bowehb"] 

I  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  David 
Hume's  persisting  in  his  infidenty  trhcn  ha 
was  dying  shocked  me  much.  Jonirsov. 
<<  Why  shoukl  it  shock  you,  sir?  Huae 
owned  he  had  never  read  the  New  Tested 
ment  with  attention.  Here  then  was  a 
man  who  had  been  at  no  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  rellfirion,  and  had  contino- 
ally  turned  his  mind  the  other  way.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  thai  the  pro^)ect  of 
death  wouki  alter  his  way  of  thinking,  un- 
less God  should  send  an  angel  to  set  him 
right,"  I  said  I  had  reason  io  believe  that 
w  thought  of  anmhilation  gave  Hume 
no  pain.    Jobnsoh.    <<  It  was  not  so,  sin 

•  [See  anie,  p^  4n,  yrdi  Mudi,  1771^ 

'  IWatero,  hewsyar,  may  aappiy  th>  wsriiiiw 
ky  aa  heaioithigs.— KB^mNaT.] 

«  [Dr.  IMaaafLswaB.  See  ai|«e,  voL  i  p. 
nS;  batitiitherohMManetlynatidthnhiaw 


recfsr  rfU^mj  ha sal|  ildsd lhM»  Es.] 
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He  had  a  v«wty  in  liei^ig  tibouffh  t  eaey«  It 
h  nime  probable  that  ba  ahowJ  aasnme  an 
appearaooe  of  ease^  than  that  so*  very  im*> 
probable  a  thioff  should  be,  m  a  man  not 
afiwui  of  gPMig  (<^)  ui  apite  of  his  deiiiaive 
theory,  hecaAoot  be  aiue  but  he  may  go) 
loto  an  ivikaown  atate^  and  not  being  un- 
eaay  atleaviiig  all  he  imew.  And  >;o«  are 
to  eonaideii  tJMU  upon  hia  own  principle  of 
anniluiation  he  had  no  active  to  speak  the 
Utmk.  truth."  [He  would  never  hear 
4|M|A*  Hvme  mentioned  with  any  tetnper. 
^ *^  "A mmn^"  aaid  he,  "  who endeav- 
oiiied  U>  peiauade  hia  friend,  who  had  the 
atone>  to  aheot  himaetf  !'*]  The  horrour 
of  death,  whjoh  I  had  always  observed  in 
£k.  Johiiaon»  appeared  stronff  to-night  I 
^nMred  to  toll  nim»  that  1  had  been,  for 
iBomenta  in  my  hfe,  not  afraid  of  deaths 
tbeKfove  I  Gould  suppose  apoAer  man  in 
that  atale  of  mind  Ibr  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  He  aaid, 'Whenever  had  a  mooient 
iji  which  death  waa  not  terrible  to  him." 
Usjiddad,  that  it  had  been  obserredy  thait 
aoaaee*  any  aaaa  dies  in  pubhck  but  with  ai>> 
parent  isaolution;  from  that  desire  of  praise 
which  never  qmta  na.  i  said,  Dr.  Dodd 
seemed  to  be  witling  to  die,  and  full  of 
hopes  o£  hantneas^  *'  Sir,"  said  he,  "<  Dr. 
IMd  wonn  have  given  both  his  hands  and 
bDthhis  legs,  to  have  livedo  The  better  a 
mantis;  the  more  afraid  is  he  of  death,  hav« 
inf  aeleaaer  view  of  infinite  parity."  He 
owned,  that  our  being  in  an  aohappy  un* 
eertainty  as  to  our  salvation  was  mysterious; 
and  said,  '*  Ah!  we  must  wait  till  we  are 
in  another  state  of  being  to  have  many 
things  explained  to  us."  Even  the  power* 
•  jhl  mind  of  Johnaon  seemed  foiled  by  fntu* 
lity.  But  i  thought,  that  the  gloom  of  un- 
certatat^  m  solemn  religious  q>eculation, 
being  mingled  with  hope,  was  yet  more 
ooaaolatory  than  the  emptineaa  of  mfidelity. 
A  man  can  live  in  thick  air,  but  perishes  m 
an  exhausted  receiver. 

Dr,  Johnson  wss  much  plessed  with  a  re- 
mark which  I  told  him  was  made  to  me  by 
General  Paoli:  **  That  it  is  impoesible  not 
to  be  afraid  of  death;  and  that  thoae  who 
at  the  time  of  dying  are  not  afraid,  are  not 
thinking  of  death,  but  of  applause,  or  some- 
thing efae,  which  keeps  death  out  of  their 
sight:  s»  that  all  men  are  equally  afraid  of 
dMth  when  they  see  it;  only  some  have  a 
power  of  turning  their  sight  away  from  it 
better  Uian  others. '^ 

On  Wednesday,  September  17,  Dr.  But- 
ter, physician  at  Derby,  drank  tea  with 
us;  and  it  wwsettled  that  Dr.  Johnson  and 
I  should  go  on  Fridi^  and  dine  with  him. 
Johnson  said,  <M  am  ghid  of  this."  He 
eeemed  weary  of  the  unilbrmity  of  life  at 
l^r*  Taylor's. 

Talking  of  biography,  I  said,  in  writing 
e  ye,  ft  man's  peeuharities  should  be  men- 
tltoid^  baeaoie-  they  mtA  baa-  character. 


JosNsoir*  "  Sir,  there  k  no  doubt  as  to 
peeuliarities:  the  question  is,  whether  a 
man's  vices  should  be.meotMned;  ibr  ior 
stance,  whether  it  should  he  mentioned  that 
Addison  and  ParaeU  drank  too  freely;  for 
people  will  probably  more  easily  indulge 
m  drii^ng  from  knowing  this;  so  that 
more  ill  may  be  done  by  the  example,  than 
good  by  teUing  the  whole  truth."  Here 
was  an  instance  of  his  varving  from  hint- 
self  in  talk;  for  when  Lord  Hailesand  he 
sat  one  morning  calmly  conversinpr  in  my 
house  at  £dinburgh,  I  well  remember  thait 
Dr.  Johnaon  maintained,  that  <'  If  a  man  is 
to  write  a  Pofiegffrieky  he  may  keep  vices 
out  of  sight;,  but  if  he  piofesBes  to  write  a 
Ltfhy  he  must  represent  it  really  as  it  was; " 
add  when  I  objected  to  the  dangerof  telling 
tiiat  Parnell  drank  to' excess,  he  said,  that 
'Mt  we«ld|)roduce  an  instructive  caution 
to  avoid  drinking,  when  it  was  seen,  that 
^ven  the  leaning  and  genius  of  PameU 
could  be  debased  by  it."  And  in  the  Heb^ 
rides  he  Hkaintained,  as  appears  from,  the 
^  Jonraal  V*  tfaett  a  man's  intimate  friend 
shoidd  mention  his  faults,  if  he  writes  his 
li&. 

[On  another  occasion,  when  ac^  irawir. 
ouaad  of  mentioning  ridiculoua  an-  ▲poph! 
eodotes  in  the  ''  Lives  of  the  Po-  p*  '^^' 
ets,"  he  said,  he  shouki  not  have  been  an 
exact  bloipapher  if  he  had  omitted  thenn 
'^  The  business  of  such  a  one,"  said  he,  "  is 
to  give  a  complete  aocount  of  the  person 
whose  life  he  is  writing,  and  to  disGriminste 
him  from  all  other  persons  t^  any  peculia)i*» 
ties  of  character  or  sentiment  he  may  ha^>- 
pen  to  have."] 

He  had  this  evening,  partly,  I  suppose, 
from  the  ^irit  of  eontradactaon  to  his  whig 
friend,  a  violent  argument  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, as  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people  of 
England  at  this  time  towards  tne  Koyal 
Family  of  Stuart  He  grew  so  outrageous 
as  to  say,  "  that  if  England  were  fairly 
polled,  the  present  king  would  be  sent  away 
to-night,  and  his  adherents  hanged  to-mor- 
row." Taylor,  who  was  as  vident  a  whijg 
as  Johnson  was  a  tory,  was  roused  bv  tiiis 
to  a  pitch  of  helkywing.  He  denied  loudly 
what  Johnson  said;  and  maintained  that 
there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart, 
family,  though  he  admitted  that  the  people 
were  not  much  attached  to  the  present 
*.    JoHirsoir.    «  Sir,  the  state  of  the 


^  Jinte^  yoL  i.  p.  408,  2ad  Sept.  177&r-Bo8« 
wssaui*.  » 

'  Dr.  Tayk>c  was  very  rsady  to  make  this  ad* 
mission,  because  the;  peitj  with  which  he  wu 
connected  was  not  m  power.  There  waa  tl  ei^ 
some  truth  ia  H,  owiog  to  the  pertiaacitjr  of  £  c- 
tioQS  clamonr.  Had  he  lived  tiB  now,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  deny  that  hie 
majesty  possesses  die  waraiest  affection  of  his  peo^- 
pie.-^9ov  wx  LL» 
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ocmaifyis  this:  th«  peoplai  knowing:  it  to 
be  affreed  on  all  hancb  that  this  king  has 
notUie  hereditary  right  to  the  crown,  and 
there  betoff  no  hope  that  he  who  haa  it  can 
be  rescored,  have  grown  cold  and  indifierent 
jscpom  the  aubject  of  loyalty,  and  hare  no 
warm  attachmentto  any  king.  They  would 
aot,  therefore,  risk  any  thing  to  restore  the 
«xiled  family.  They  wonld  not  give  twen- 
ty killings  a-piece  to  bring  it  about  But 
M  a  mere  vole  could  do  it,  there  wonld  be 
tweaty  to  one;  at  least  there  would  be  a 
veiy  great  majority  of  voices  for  it.  For, 
sdr,  you  are  to  consider,  that  all  those  who 
tidnk  a  king  has  a  right  to  his  crown  as  a 
man  has  to  his  estate,  which  is  the  just 
opinion,  woukl  be  for  restoring  the  long 
who  ^rtainly  has  the  hereditary  right, 
could  he  be  trusted  with  it;  in  which  there 
would  be  no  danger  now,  when  laws  and 
icvery  thing  else  are  so  much  advanced :  and 
•every  king  will  govern  by  the  laws.  And 
you  must  also  consider,  sir,  that  there  is 
nothinff  on  the  other  side  to  oppose  to  this: 
for  it  IS  not  alleged  by  any  one  that  the 
present  family  has  any  inherent  right:  so 
that  the  whigs  could  not  have  a  contest  be* 
tween  two  rights." 

Dr.  Taylor  admitted,  that  if  the  (Question 
as  to  hereditary  right  were  to  be  tried  by  a 
poll  of  the  people  of  England,  to  be  sure 
the  abstract  doctrine  would  be  given  in  fa- 
vour of  the  family  of  Stuart:  but  he  said, 
the  conduct  of  that  family,  which  occasion- 
ed their  expulsion,  was  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  they  would  not 
vote  for  a  restoration.  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
think,  was  contented  with  the  admission  as 
to  the  hereditary  right,  leaving  the  original 
point  in  dispute,  viz.  what  the  people  upon 
the  whole,  would  do,  taking  in  right  and  af- 
fection; for  he  said,  people  were  afraid  of  a 
change,  even  though  they  think  it  right 
Dr.  Taylor  said  something  of  the  slight 
foundation  of  the  hereditary  right  of  the 
house  o£  Stuart  <'Sir,"  said  Johnson. 
<'  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded  to  the  full 
right  of  both  the  houses  of  York  and  iisn- 
caster,  whose  common  source  had  the  un- 
disputed right.  A  right  to  a  throne  is  like 
a  right  to  any  thing  else.  Possession  is 
sufficient,  where  no  better  riffht  can  be 
shown.  This  was  the  case  wim  the  Royal 
Family  of  England,  as  it  is  now  with  the 
King  of  France:  for  as  to  the  fiiBt  begin- 
ning of  the  right  we  are  in  the  dark." 
iSD.  [But  though  thus  a  tory,  and  al- 

most  a  j'ocoMe,  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
p.*M4.*   ^  besotted  in  his  notions,  as  to  abet 

what  is  called  the  patriarchial  scheme, 
as  delineated  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  other 
writers  on  government;  nor,  with  others  of 
a  more  sober  cast,  to  ac(}uieace  in  ^e  opin- 
ion that,  because  submission  to  governors 
is,  in  general  terms,  inculcated  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  resistance  of  tvrannv  ani^ 


oppression  is,  in  all  cascis,  vnTawftih    Ik 
seemed  rather  t6  acfopt  ^e  sentimesti  c£ 
Hooker  on  the  subject,  as  explained  /by 
Hoadly,  and,  by  consequence^  to  look  on 
submission  to  ItfWful  authority  as  a  moral 
obligation;  he,  therefore,  ccMMemned   tiie 
conduct  of  James  the  Seibond  dvHii^  hi* 
short  reign;  and;  had  he  been  a  saljeetoa 
tiiat  wedk  and  infhtnated  monarch,  wovid. 
Sir  John  Hawkins  was  nersusded,  liave  n»» 
sisted  any  invasion  of  his  right,  or  unwM^ 
rentable  exertwn  of  poweri  with  the  same 
spirit  as  did  the  president  sad  iellowa  of 
Magdalen  oollege,  or  those  eoBaofienSkMs 
divines  the  seven  bishops.    This  disposi- 
tion, as  it  leads  to  whiggism,  one  wwM 
have  thought,  might  hare  reeoneiied  hiiB 
to  the  memorr  of  James^  successor, ' 
exercise  of  the  regal  authority  i 
merited  better  returns  than  wo^taiade  1 
but,  it  had  no  such  effect:  he  ne^«r  apohe 
of  Kiqg  William  bat  in  terms  of  reproaeh, 
and,  in  his  opimonof  bin,  sasmed  to  vdopC 
ail  the  prnudioeaof  jaaobita  bigotry  and 
rancour,    fie,  bdwevar,  was  w>t  so  wajma 
to  the  minister  who  most  essenttaUy  cqb> 
tributed  to  the  estabhahmeat  of  the 
reigning  family.     Of  Sir  Robert  ^ ,f^ 
Walpole,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  written  against  him  in  the  saiiypaiteT 
hislifSs,  hehadaliigh  opauon:  beaaidof 
him,  that  he  was  a  mie  mlew,  and  that  hk 
enemies  deemed  him  so  before  his  death: 
he  honoured  his  memory  for  fasnring  kept 
this  country  in  peace  many  yeais,  aa  aba 
for  the  goodness  and  plsoabil^  of  hia  tem 
per;  of  which   Pulteney,  earl  of    Batfa» 
thought  so  highly,  that,  in  a  convenatsoa 
with  Johnson,  he  said,  thst  Sir  Robert  was 
of  a  temper  so  cahn  and  equals  and  so  haid 
to  be  provoked,  that  he  was  very  sure  he 
never  felt  the  bitterest  inveietives  against 
him  fbr  half  an  hour.    To  the  same  pw- 
pose  Johnson  related  the  foUowing  aaec* 
dote,  which  he  said  he  had  fiom  Loni 
North:  Sir  Robert  having  got  into  hit 
hands  some  treasonable  lettsn  of  his  invet- 
erate enemy*  Will.  Shippen,  one  of  tha 
heads  of  the  jacobiie  Atctioo,  he  seat  for 
him,  and  burned  them  before   hb  Ace 
Some  time  afterwards,  Shippen  had  ooca 
sion  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  pmnunent  is 
the  house  of  commons,  which»  while  fas 
was  doing,  Sir  Robert,  who  stood  nest  hial^ 
and  knew  his  principles  to  be  the  same  as 
ever,  smiled:  «  Egad,  Robing"  said  Shm 
pen,  who  had  observed  him,  * '  that  *u  hai^ 

To  party  oppoBitioB  Dr.  JohMon 
ever  expressed  great  aversion;  and,  ^S£f 
of  the  pretences  of  j^oHol*,  ahvays  '* 
spoke  with  indignation  and  contempt  Ha 
partook  of  the  short-lived  joy  that  infatuated 
the  public,  when  Sir  Robert  Walpoie  oees- 
ed  to  have  the  direction  of  the  national 
councils^  and.tmated  to  the  profeasiooa  a£ 
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Mr.  Pultenev  and  his  adherents,  who  called 
themselves  the  country-party,  that  a)l  elec- 
tions should  thenceforward  be  free  and  US- 
influenced,  and  that  bribery  and  corruption, 
-which  were  never  practised  but  by  cour- 
tiers and  their  agents,  should  be  no  more. 
.  A  few  weeks,  nay,  a  few  days,  convinced 
«Johnson,  and  indecMi  all  England,  that  what 
had  assumed  the  appearance  of  patriotism, 
ivas  personal  hatred  and  inveterate  malice 
in  some,  and  in  others,  an  ambition  for  that 
power,  which,  when  the^  had  got  it,  they 
Knew  not  how  to  exercise.  A  change  of 
men,  and  in  some  respect  of  measures,  took 
place:  Mr.  Pulteney's  ambition  wasgrati- 
ned  by  a  peerage;  the  wants  of  his  asso- 
ciates were  relieved  by  j^laces,  and  seats  at 
the  public  boards^  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
stream  of  government  resumed  its  former 
channel,  aiKl  ran  with  a  current  as  even  as 
it  had  ever  done. 

Upon  this  developement  of  the  motives, 
the  views,  and  the  consistency  of  the  above- 
mentioned  band  of  pottriotsy  Johnson  once 
remarked  to  me,  that  it  had  given  more 
strength' to  government  than  ail  that  had 
been  written  in  its  defence,  meaninsr  there- 
by, tiiat  it  had  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
men  of  thai  character.! 

Thursday,  Sept  18.  Last  night  Dr.  John- 
son had  proposed  that  the  crvstal  lustre, 
or  chandelier,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  large  room, 
-should  be  lighted  up  some  time  or  other. 
Taylor  said  it  should  be  lighted  up  next 
nighU  "That  will  do  very  well,"  said  I, 
<^  lor  it  18  Dr.  Johnson^s  birthday.'*  When 
we  were,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  Johnson  had 
desired  me  not  to  mention  his  birthday. 
He  did  not  seem  pleased  at  this  time  that  I 
mentioned  it,  and  said  (somewhat  sternly), 
<<  he  would  not  have  the  lustre  lighted  the 
next  day." 

Some  ladies,  who  had  been  present  yes- 
terday when  I  mentioned  his  birthday,  came 
to  dinner  to-dav,  and  plagued  him  uninten- 
tionally by  wishing  him  joy.  I  know  not 
why  he  disliked  having  his  birthdav  men- 
tioned, unless  it  were  that  it  reminded  him 
of  his  approaching  nearer  to  death,  of  which 
he  had  a  constant  dread. 
Bb.  [His  letter  of  this  date  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
confirms  this  conjjscture. 

P'TO  MRS.   THRALB. 

»  AAboonw,  18t^  Sept.  1777. 
Uctan,      "  Here  is  another  birthday.    They 
^-  L     come  very  fast.    I  am  now  aixiy- 
>•  ^"^     eight    To  lament  the  past  is  vain ; 
what  remains  is  to  kxA  for  hope  in  lutari- 

-     "  Boewell  is  with  us  in  good  humour, 
and  plays  his  part  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
We  are  to  go  in  the  doctor's  vehicle  and 
dine  at  Derby  to-morrow. 
TOUU.  16 


«  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Bolt-conrt? 
Invite  Mr.  Levett  to  dinner,  and  make  m 
quiry  what  family  he  has,  and  how  they 
proi^eed.  I  had  a  letter  lateW*  from  Mrs. 
Williams;  Dr.  Lewis  visits  her,  and  has 
added  ipecacuanha  to  her  bark  :  but  I  do 
not  hear  much  of  her  amendment.  Age  is 
a  very  stubborn  disease.  Yet  Levett  aleeps 
sound  every  night  I  am  sony  for  poor  Se- 
ward's  pain,  but  he  may  live  to  be  setter. 

"  Mr.  [Middleton's  ^]  erection  of  an  urn 
looks  like  an  intention  to  bury  me  alive: 
I  would  as  willingly  see  my  friend,  however 
benevolent  and  hospitable,  quietly  inumed. 
Let  him  think  for  the  present  of  some  mors 
acceptable  memorial."} 

I  mentioned  to  him  a  friend  of  mine  who 
was  formerly  gloomy  from  low  spirits,  and 
much  distressed  by  the  fear  of  death,  but 
was  now  uniformly  placid,  and  contem- 
plated his  dissolution  without  any  j^rtur- 
oation.  "  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  only 
a  disordered  imagination  taking  a  difierent 
turn." 

We  talked  of  a  collection  being  made  of 
all  the  English  poets  who  had  published  a 
volume  of  poems.  Johnson  told  me,  "  that 
a  Mr.  Coxeter^,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 
the  greatest  length  towards  this;  having 
collected,  I  thmk,  about  five  hundred 
volumes  of  poets  whose  works  were  little 
known  -  but  that  upon  his  death  Tom  Os- 
borne bought  them,  and  they  were  dis- 
persed, which  he  thought  a  pitv,  as  it  was 
curious  to  see  any  series  complete ;  and  in 
every  volume  cMf  poems  sometlung  good  may 
be  found.** 

He  observed,  that  a  gentleman  of  emi- 
nence in  literature  had  got  into  a  bad  style 
of  poetry  of  late.^  "  He  puts,"  said  he,  <^  a 
very  common  tlung  in  a  strange  dress,  till 
he  does  not  know  it  himself,  and  thinks  other 
people  do  not  know  it."  Boswell.  «*  That 
IS  owing  to  his  being  so  much  versant  in  old 
English  poetry."  JoBzraoN.  "What  ib 
that  to  the  purpose,  sir  ?  If  I  say  a  man  ib 
drunk,  and  you  tell  me  it  is  owing  to  his 
taking  much  drink,  the  matter  is  not  mend- 
ed.    No,  sir, 3  has  taken  to  an  odd 

mode.    For  example,  he  'd  write  thus  ; 

*  Hermit  hoar,  m  ■oletnn  oett, 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gray.* 


»  See  ante^  vol  l  p.  490.--Ed  1 

•  See  ante^  vol.  L  p.  222.— Ed.] 

'  [This  has  been  Kenerally  sapposed  to  hava 
been  Dr.  Peroy,  Biuiop  of  Dromore;  but  the 
truth  » that  Tbomaa  Warton  v  ineaat,  and  the 
parodies  were  intraded  to  lidicale  d!ie  s^le  of  \m 
poems  pablisbed  in  1777.  The  fint  Imes  of  two 
of  his  best  known  odes  are  marked  with  that  kiwi 
of  innenion  which  Johnson  laughed  at  in  *^  Acr- 
mU  Aoor "  and  *•  wommg  groiu'* 
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Omy  c^Misng*  10  eommen  enongk;   but 
e9£mng  grmy  he*d  think  fine,— ^Uy ;-— 
we  41  make  out  the  stanza : 
'  Hermit  hoar,  ia  mlenm  eell, 

Wearing  oat  fife's  ereniog  gnr 
flmite  thy  bosom,  sige,  and  tell. 
What  k  Uim  ?  and  which  the  way  ?' " 
BoswKLL.    "  But  why  smite  his  bosom, 
BIT  ? »'    JoHirsoN.  • "  Why  to  show  he  was 
m  earnest,"  ^smiling).     He  at  an  after 
period  added  the  following  stanza  : 
<*  Thus  I  spoke;  and  speaking  sigh*d; 

— Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear; — 
When  the  smilinc  sage  replied — 

—Come,  my  Tad,  and  drink  some  beer  K'* 
I  cannot  help  thinking  the  first  stanza  very 
ffood  solemn  poetry,  as  also  the  first  three 
fines  of  the  second.  Its  last  line  ia  an  excellent 
burlesque  surprise  on  gloomy  sentimental  in- 
quiries. And,  perhaps,  the  advice  is  as  good 
as  can  be  given  to  alow-spirited  dissatisfied 
being  :— «  Do  n't  trouble  your  head  with 
aickly  thinking  :  take  a  cup,  and  be  merry." 
'  [He  had  on  the  first  appearance 
or  Warton's  poems  in  this  year  in- 
dulged himself  in  a  similar  strain 
of  ridicule.  "  [Warton's]  verses  are  come 
out,"  said  Mrs.  Thrale  :  «  Yes,"  replied 
Johnson,  "  and  this  frost  has  struck  them 
in  again.  Here  are  some  lines  I  have  writ- 
ten to  ridicule  them  :  but  remember  that  I 
love  the  fellow  dearly,— for  all  I  laugh  at 
him. 

•  Wheresoe'er  I  turn  my  view, 
AU  is  stiange,  yet  nothing  new: 
Endless  labour  all  along. 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong: 

«lT«ninfi|nMdihbmaia/eA<>ar,>* 
and 

*B«aMth  the  Imeh  whoM  brmekeg  to-«." 

(T.  ffarton't  Workt,  v.  I.  pp.  lao^  146.) 

But  there  ■  no  other  point  of  rasemUance  that  the 
editor  can  disoovar. — Ed.] 

*  As  some  of  my  readera  may  be  gratified  by 
reading  the  progress  of  this  little  composition,  I 
shaU  usert  it  from  my  notes.  "When  Dr. 
Johnson  and  I  were  sitting  Hte-^Ute  at  the 
Mure  tavern,  May  9,  1778,  he  said,  *  Where 
m  bliss,'  would  be  better.  He  then  added  a  ludi- 
crous stanza,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should 
take  it  down.  It  was  somewhat  as  foUows;  the 
last  line  I  am  sore  I  lemember: 


<WliOe  I  thai 


cried. 


Fhnae  that  TSaDe  has  fiv^  awBj; 

Uacoath  words  ia  disarray. 

Trick  *d  in  antique  raff  and  boimeC, 

Ode,  and  elegy,  and  sonnet '.'  " 

When  he  parodied  the  verees  of  anodier 
eminent  writer  3,  it  was  done  with  more 
provocation,  and  with  some  meny  maliee. 
A  serious  translatfon  of  the  same  lines,  from 
Euripides,  may  be  found  in  Bumey^  His- 
tory  of  Music.  Here  aro  the  bnriesQiie 
ones:  * 

"B'**"  ^^  "***»  '^  resolute  explore 
Time's  gloomy  backward  with  judidooa  eyes: 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yor«. 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progeniton  unwise. 

"They  to  the  dome  where  smoke  with  carlof 
play  ^ 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  nnmd, 
Summon'd  the  singer  blithe,  and  harper  gay, 
And  aided  wine  with  daleet'etreamiBg  eoond. 

•*  The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 
By  quivering  string,  or  ntodulated  wind; 
Trumpet  or  lyre->to  their  arch  bosoms  chfll. 
Admission  ne*er  bad  sought,  or  could  noc  find. 

"  Qh!  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  dun, 
Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around; 
Whore  gloom-enamour'd  Mischief  loves  to  dweD, 
And  Murder,  all  blood-bolter'd,  schemes  the 
wound 

"  When  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour; 
The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  Music's  soothing  power.*' 
Some  of  the  old  leg^endary  stories  put  in 
verse  by  modem  writers  <  provoked  him  to 
caricature  them  thus  one  day  at  Streathamj 
but  they  are  already  well  known. ' 
**  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 
Fell  down  upon  the  stone; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child* 
But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on." 
A  famous  ballad  also,  beginning  Rio 
9^de,  Rio  verde,  when  Mrs.  Piovzi  con- 
mended  the  translation  of  it  5,  he  said  he 
could  do  it  better  himself'-^as  thus  : 


'**?  ""^nr  replied.  ' 

Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer.' 

'  U  spring,  1779,  when  u  better  humour,  he 
nade  the  second  stanza,  as  in  the  text.  There 
was  only  one  variation  afterwards  made  on  my 
«|»ertioa,  which  was  changing  hoary  in  the 
Uurd  hne  to  smiling,  both  to  avoid  a  sameness 
with  the  epithet  m  the  first  line,  and  to  describe 
the  hermit  ip  his  pleasantry.  He  was  then  very 
well  pleased,  that  I  should  piesfsrve  it'*— Boi- 


'  [The  metre  of  these  lines  was  no  doubt 
suggested  by  Warton's  *« Crusade"  and  "The 
Grave  of  King  Arthur,"  (  Works,  v.  ii.  pp.  88, 
51);  but  they  are,  otherwise,  rathv  a  criticoB 
than  a  parody. — Ed.] 

'  [Malone's  MS.  notes,  communicated  by  Ikfr 
Markiand,  state  that  this  was  "  Robert  Potter, 
the  translator  of  iEsefayhai  and  Earipides,  who 
wrote  a  pamphlet  against  Johnson,  in  consequence 
of  his  critioismonGmy."  It  may,  therafen  he 
preanmed  that  these  vema  were  made  sabse- 
quently  to  that  puUicalion,  in  178a.  Potter  died, 
a  prebendary  of  JNorwioh,  in  1804,  aL  eMfatr- 
three.— Ed.]  ^^ 

*  [T'Aii  alludes  to  Bishop  Pciey  and  his  <*Heiu 
mit  of  Warkworth. ' '—Ed.] 

*  [No  doubt  the  trsnslation  by  Bishop  Perey; 

»G«itto  river,  gentJf  river, 

Lo  thy  •treama  are  slainM  with  |prs, 


trh.— Atat.  18. 
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*  *  Ghsy  WBtor,  gUifliy  water, 

Down  wfaoie  current,  clear  and  itroag, 
Chwft  cOBluied  ifi  Biataal  tUoglittf  , 
Moot  and  Chrkiliaii  loU  along." 
•*  But,  sir,"  laid  she,  "  this  is  not  ridlou- 
lc>«B  at  alL»    **  Why  no,"  replied  he, "  why 
sHotild  I  always  write  ridiculously  ?  perhaps 
'because  I  made  those  veises  to  imitate 
[l^V^artonli." 

Mrs.  Fiozzi  gires  another  comieal  in- 
stance of  caricalura  imitation.  Some  one 
praising  these  verses  of  Lopez  de  Yega, 

'*  Se  acquiea  Um  leonea  vence 
Venee  lua  mqger  hermoaa, 
0  el  de  flaco  avenmeo^e 
O  ella  di  ser  mas  nnosa,'* 

more  than  he  thought  they  deservod,  Dr. 
Johjoaon  instantly  observed,  "that  they 
were  founded  on  a  trivial  conceit ;  and  that 
«  conceit  ill-explained,  uid  ill-expressed  be- 
side«  The  lady^  we  all  know,  does  not  con- 
quer in  the  same  manner 'as  the  lion  does  : 
't  is  a  mere  play  of  words,"  added  he, "  and 
you  might  as  well  say,  that 

'  If  tfaa  man  who  tomipsoriesy 
Cry  not  when  his  fiithar  dies, 
T  ia  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  tomip  than  his  father.'  *' 

And  this  humovr  is  of  the  same  sort  with 
which  he  answered  the  friend  who  eoHi- 
mended  the  folh)wing  line  : 

'<  Who  roles  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free.'* 

^'  To  be  sure,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
«<  Wh»  drhras  fiit  03Uin  ahoold  hioMelf  be  fat" 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  ma-^ 
king  one,  was  shown  by  nim  peroetually  in 
the  course  of  conversation.  When  the 
French  verses  of  a  certain  pantomime  were 
quoted  thus, 

**  le  saia  Caaundre  descendne  des  cieoi. 
Pour  vous  fiiire  entendre,  meadames  et  messietns, 
Cbio  je  sais  Caatandre  descendae  des  clein  ;'* 

lie  cried  out  gaily  and  suddenly,  almost  iu 
a  moment, 

**  I  am^Ctaasandra  come  down  fiwn  the  sky, 
To  tell  each  by-atander  what  none  can  dray, 
Hiat  I  am  Caanndra  come  down  from  the  aky.'* 

The  pretty  lutian  verses  too,  at  the  end 
of  Baretti's  book,  called  "  Eas^r  Phraseolo- 
gy," he  did  aW  miprwfuOj  in  the  some 
manner: 

*•  Viva!  viva  la  padrona! 
.TotU  beUa,  e  tatta  baona, 


Haay  a  braT«  tnd  noble  eaptata 


FloiUB  aloBf  ifcy  wlUow< 

Neither  of  these  pretended  tranalationa  ^ve  any 
Idea  of  the  pecolmr  nmpKcity  of  the  onginaL — 
Ed.] 

^  [^bi.  PSoaad  had  here  added  the  venea  cited 
by  DoswaQ,  <*  Hermit  hoar,**  exactly  as  he  has 
mn  them;  which  is  remaiiable,-  beeauae  her 
look  appaarad  ao  king  bafim  his.— £d.] 


La  ^sAmh  e  Hn  angislella 
Tana  baona  0  tntla  bella; 
ISitta  beUa  e  Inlta  bnoaa 
Viml  vxvab  padrODal"; 
*•  Ldng  may  Ktc  my  lovely  Hettyl 
Always  yoang  and  always  ptatty, 
Always  pietty,  always  yowig, 
LiTS  my  bvaly  Hatty  hMig! 
Ahvaya  yoang  and  always  pietfcf ; 
Lonn:  may  lire  my  h>vely  Helty  '  i" 
The  famous  distiish  too,  of  Kk  Italian  im- 
proffistaore,  who,  when  the  Duke  of  Mo* 
dena  ran  away  from  the  comet  in  ^  year 
1743  or  174S, 

*'  Se  al  venir  vestro  i  piindpi  sen'  vanno 
Deh  venga  ogni  di---diimte  an  aano*,*' 
I'  which,"  said  he,  "  would  (Jo  just  as  welt 
in  our  language  thus: 

'  If  at  yoar  coming  prmeea  disamMar, 
Comets!  come  every  day — and  stay  a  vear.*  '^ 
When  some  one  in  company  commended  tha 
verses  of  M.  de  Benserade  ^  son  Lit: 
«  Theatre  des  lii  et  dee  pleual, 
lit!  on  je  nais,  et  on  je  meus, 
Ta  noos  fak  voir  comment  voisina, 
Sont  noa  plaisin^  et  nos  chagrins." 
To  which  he  replied  without  hesitotiBg^ 
"  In  bed  we  langh,  k  bed  we  cry, 
And  bom  m  bd,  ia  bed  we  die; 
The  near  approaidh  a  bed  may  ahow 
Of  faaman  hUaa  to  haman  woe.'*} 
Friday,  September  19,  afler  hreakfkty 
Dr.  Johnson  and  I  set  out  in  t)r.  Tvytor^ 
chaise  to  go  to  Derby.    The  day  was  &^ 
and  we  lesolved  to  go  by  Keddl^tone,  thtf 
seat  of  Lord  Scarsdale,  that  I  might  see  hia 
brdship's  fine  house.    I  was  strubk  with 
the  magmficenoe  of  the  buikiing  $  nnd  tlM 
extensive  park,  widi  the  ftfteM  vevdflte^ 
covered  with  deer,  tmd  cattle,  and  sheep; 
delighted  me.    The  number  of  old  oalis,  of 
an  immense  siae,  filled  me  with  a  sort  of  n* 
spectful  admiration  $  for  dne  of  them  sixty 
pounds  was  ofiered.    The  exeell^t  smoodn 
gvavel  roads;  the  large  piece  of  witer  ft>rni* 
ed  hf  his  k>rdship  from  some  smi^l  brookai^ 
with  a  handsome  baige  upon  it;  the  venev* 
able  Ctothick  ohurch,  now  the  family  chapel, 
just  hy  the  house:  in  short,  the  grand  gvonp 
of  objects  agitaitea  and  disiendel  my  mind 
in  a  most  agreeable  manner.    *'  One  should 
think,"  said  I,  <'  that  the  puroprietor  of  aK 
this  liMftl  be  happy.  >»    «« Nay,  rfr,»»  said 
Johnson,  "  all  this  excludes  but  one  evH^ 
poverty*," 


*  [The  reader  will  recollect  that  Mrs.  Thraleni 
name  was  Hester.-^^t).'\ 

'  When  I  mentioned  Dr.  Johiison's  remark  t6 
a  lady  of  admirable  good  sense  and  qokskness  of 
understandings  she  observed,  *«  It  is  trae  afi  thife 
excludes  only  one  evU;  hot  how  mnch  good  doea 
H  let  inV*— First  edxHan.    To  thii  obierTatioa 

I  much  praise  has  been  jnady  given*    Let  me  thep 
now  do  myself  dia  honour  to  mantiQii  thai  Iha 


lie 
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Our  names  were  sent  up,  end  %  well-drest 
elderly  housekeeper,  a  moet  distinct  articu- 
btor,  showed  us  the  house;  which  I  need 
not  describe,  as  there  is  an  account  of  it 
published  in  '^  Adams's  Works  in  Archi- 
tecture." Dr.  Johnson  thought  better  of  it 
to-day,  than  when  he  saw  it  before  ^;  for 
he  hsd  lately  attacked  it  violently,  sayinff , 
"  It  would  do  excellently  for  a  town-hall. 
The  large  room  with  the  pillars,"  said  he, 
**  would  do  for  the  judges  to  sit  in  at  the 
assises;  the  circular  room  for  a  jury-cham- 
ber; and  the  room  above  for  prisoners" 
Still  he  thought  the  large  room  ill  lighted, 
and  of  no  use  but  for  dancing  in;  and  the 
bed-chambers  but  indifferent  rooms;  and 
that  the  immense  sum  which  it  cost  was  in- 
judiciously laid  out.  Dr.  Taylor  had  jmt 
Aim  in  mmd  of  his  (wpearing^  pleased  with 
^e  house.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  that  was 
when  Lord  Scarsdale  was  present.  Polite- 
ness obliges  us  to  appear  pleased  with  a 
man's  works  when  he  is  present  No  roan 
will  be  so  ill-bred  as  to  question  you.  You 
may  therefore  pay  compliments  without 
sayinar  what  is  not  true.  I  should  say  to 
Lord  Scarsdale  of  his  large  room,  *  My  lord, 
this  is  the  most  evilly  room  that  I  ever 
saw; '  which  is  true." 

Dr.  Manningham,  physician  in  London, 
who  was  visiting  at  Lord  Scaradale's,  ac- 
companied us  throQff  h  many  of  the  rooms ; 
and  soon  aftsrwamB  my  lord  himself,  to 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  was  known,  appeared, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house.  We 
talked  of  Mr.  Langton.  Johnson,  with  a 
warm  vehemence  of  affectionate  regard,  ex- 
elaimed,  "  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  wor- 
thier man  than  Bennet  Langton."  We 
saw  a  good  many  fine  pictures,  which  I 
think  are  described  in  one  of  "  Young's 
ToniB."  There  is  a  printed  caulogue  of 
them,  which  the  housekeeper  put  into  my 
band.  1  should  like  to  view  them  at 
leisure.  I  was  much  struck  with  Daniel  in- 
terpreting Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  by 
Rembramlt.  We  were  shown  a  pretty 
large  librarv.  In  his  lordship's  dressing- 
room  lajT  Johnson's  small  dictionary:  he 
showed  It  to  me,  with  some  eagerness,  say- 
In^t  <<  Look  'ye  !  Qims  ^regio  in  terrii  not- 
frt  nonplmti  loboru."  He  observed,  also, 
Goldsmith's  "  Animated  Nature;"  and  said, 
"  Here 's  our  friend  !  The  poor  doctor 
wouM  have  been  happy  to  hesr  of  this." 

In  our  way,  Johnson  strongly  expressed 


lady  who  naade  it  was  the  late  Idainaret  Mont- 
gDmerie,  my  very  valnable  wife,  and  the  very 
affectionate  motlier  of  my  children,  who,  if  they 
inherit  her  sood  qoalitieB,  will  baye  no  reaaon  to 
complain  of  their  lot  JDoi  magna  parenitmi 
strhM. — Second  fiiiHon. — ^Bouvsll. 

*  [aea«Ue,ToQrinWales»Tollp.480.— 
£d.] 


his  love  of  driving  fast  in  a  post^ludae  >. 
"  If,"  said  hei  *'  I  had  no  duties,  and  no 
reference  to  futurity,  I  would  spend  mv 
life  in  driving  briskly  in  a  postrchaiBe  with 
a  pretty  woman;    but  she  should  be   one 
who  could  understand  me,  and  would  add 
something  to  the  conversation."  I  observed, 
that  we  were  this  day  to  stop  just  where  the 
Highland  army  did  in   1745.     Jonsrsov. 
"  It  was  a  noble  attempt."  Boswbt.i«.     "1 
wish  we  could  have  an  authenlick  fusCoiy 
of  it."    Johnson.    "  If  you  were  not  an 
idle  dog  you  might  write  it,  by  collecting 
from  every  body  what  they  can  tell,  and 
putting  down  your  authorities."  Bos^vkli^ 
^'  But  I  could  not  have  the  advantage  of  it 
in  my  life-time."   Johnson.    "  You  might 
have  the  satisfaction  of  its  fame,  by  print- 
ing it  in  Holland;  and  as  to  profit,  consider 
how  long  it  was  before  writing  came  to  be 
considered  in  a  pecuniary  view.     Baretti 
says  he  is  the  first  man  that  ever  received 
copy-money  in  Italy."    I  said  that  I  would 
endeavour  to  do  what  Dr.  Johnson  suggest- 
ed; and  I  thought  that  I  might  write  so  as 
to  venture  to  publish  my  "  History  of  the 
Civil  War  in  Great  Britain  in  1745  and 
1746,"  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  a 
foreign  press  3. 

When  we  arrived  at  Derby,  Dr.  Buttet 
aocompatued  us  to  see  the  manufactory  of 
china  there.  I  admired  the  ingenuity  aad 
delicate  art  with  which  a  man  fashionen 
clay  into  a  cup,  a  saucer,  or  a  tea-pot, 
while  a  boy  turned  round  a  wheel  to  gWe 
the  mess  rotundity.  I  thought  this  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  species  of  power,  as  making 
good  verses  in  its  species.  Yet  I  had  no 
respect  for  this  potter.  Neither,  indeed, 
has  a  man  of  any  extent  of  thinking  for  a 
mere  verse-maker,  in  whose  numbers,  how- 
ever perfect,  there  is  no  poetrv,  no  mind. 
The  china  was  beautiful,  out  Dr.  Johnson 
iustly  observed  it  was  too  dear;  for  tliat 
he  could  have  vessels  of  silver,  of  the  same 
size,  as  cheap  as  what  were  here  made  of 
porcelsin  «. 

I  felt  a  pleasure  in  walking  about  Derby, 
such  as  I  alwa^  have  in  walking  about 
any  town  to  which  I  am  not  accustomed. 
There  is  an  immediate  sensation  of  novelty; 
and  one  speculates  on  the  way  in  which 
life  is  passed  in  it,  which,  although  there 
is  a  sameness  every  where  upon  the  whole, 


*  [See  ante^  p.  89,  and  p.  50.— Ed.] 

*  I  am  now  happy  to  understand  that  Mr.  Joba 
Home,  who  was  biiiiaelf  gaUantly  m  the  field  for 
the  reigning  family  m  that  intereating  waifare,  but 
ii  generous  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  other  tids^ 
is  preparing  an  account  of  it  for  the  pros.— Bos- 
well. 

*  [The  editor  was  once  present  when  a  flower- 
pot of  SMie  china,  of  about  the  size  that  would 
hold  a  nint  of  water,  was  sold  by  auction  foe  70i. 

-JED.f  ^. 
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18 -yet  tnmtxtely  divetsified.  The  mintit© 
cHversitieB  in  every  thingr,  are  wonder^ui* 
TaTkingf  of  shaving  the  other  night  at  Dr. 
Taylor's,  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  Sir,  of  a 
thousand  shavets,  two  do  not  shave  so 
much  alike  as  not  to  be  dieting uished."  I 
thought  this  not  possible,  till  he  specified  so 
many  of  the  varieties  in  shaving ; — holding 
the  razor  more  or  less  perpendicular  5— 
drawing  long  or  short  strmcefi ;— beginning 
at  Hie  upper  part  of  the  face,  or  the  under — 
at  the  right  side  or  the  left  side.  Indeed 
"when  one  considers  what  variety  of  sounds 
can  be  uttered  by  the  windpipe,  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  very  small  aperture,  we  may  bte 
convinced  how  many  ae^rees  of  difference 
there  may  be  tn  the  apphcation  of  a  razor. 

We  dined  with  Dr.  Butler  ^  whose  lady 
is  daughter  of  my  cousin  Sir  John  Douglas, 
whose  grandson  is  now  presumptive  heir  of 
the  noble  family  of  Queensberry.  Johnson 
and  he  had  a  ^ood  deal  of  medical  conver- 
sation. Johnson  said,  he  had  somewhere 
or  other  given  an  account  of  Dr.  Nichols's 
discourse  "  De  dnimd  Medicd."  He  told 
ns,  **  that  whatever  a  man's  distemper  was, 
Ut.  Nichols  would  not  attend  ^  him  as  a 
physician,  if  his  mind  was  not  at  ease:  for 
he  believed  that  no  medicines  would  nave 
any  influence.  He  once  attended  a  roan  in 
trade,  upon  whom  he  found  none  of  the 
medicines  he  prescribed  had  any  effect;  he 
asked  the  man*s  wife  privately  whether  his 
affairs  were  not  in  a  bad  way.^  She  said 
no.  He  continued  his  attendance  some 
time,  still  without  success.  At  length  the 
man's  wife  told  him  she  had  discovered  that 
her  husband's  affairs  vjere  in  a  bad  way. 
When  Goldsmith  was  dying,  Dr.  Turton 
said  to  him,  •  Your  pulse  is  in  greater  disor- 
der than  it  should  be^  from  the  decree  of 
fever  which  you  haVfe:  is  ^rour  mind  at 
ease.^'    Goldsmith  answered  it  was  not," 

Af\er  dinner,  Mrs.  Butter  went  with  me 
to  see  the  silk-mill  which  Mr.  John  Lombe 
had  3  had  a  patent  for,  having  brought 
away  the  contrivance  fVom  Italy.  I  am 
not  very  conversant  with  mechanicks;  but 
the  simplicity  of  this  machine,  and  its  mul- 


Dr.  Batter  was  at  this  time  a  practisiiig  phy* 
ui  at  Derby.  He  afterwanb  removed  t»  Lmi- 
doo,  where  he  died  in  his  seventy-ninth  year, 
Ifarefa  22,  1806.  He  is  aothowr  of  several  medi- 
cal tncts.— Maloks. 

'  [Dr.  Nichob't  opinion  had  made  a  strong  im- 
prosnon  on  Johunn's  mind,  and  appeals  to  have 
been  the  caase  of  his  luging  Mrs.  Aston  and  his 
other  correspoadents,  as  we  have  seen  above,  to 
keep  her  mind  as  much  ss  possible  at  ease. — 
Hall.] 

'  See  Hatton*s  *'  History  of  Derby,"  a  book 
which  is  deserredly  esteemed  for  its  information, 
accuracy,  and  cood  narratiTe.  Indeed  the  age  in. 
which  we  live  ■  eminently  distinguished  by  topo- 
giapfaieal  escelleaee.— Boswsll. 


tiplied  operationB,  stnickaie  with  an  agMe~ 
able  surprise.  I  had  learnt  from  Dr.  Johii«^ 
son,  during  thia  interview,  ^ot  to  think 
with  a  dejected  indifference  of  the  woika 
of  art,  and  the  pieaaures  of  life,  because 
life  is  uncertain  and  short;  but  to  consider 
such  indifference  as  a  failure  of  reason,  a 
morbidness  of  mind;  for  happiness  should- 
be  cultivated  as  much  as  we  can,  and  the 
objects  which  are  instrumental  to  it  should 
be  steadilv  considered  as  of  importance 
with  a  reference  not  only  to  ourselves,  but 
to  multitudes  in  sucoeesive  ages.  Thongh' 
it  is  proper  to  value  small  parts,  as 

'*  Sands  make  the  moonCain,  moments  make  the 
year;** — Yovsq. 

vet  we  must  contemplate,  collectively,  to 
have  a  just  estimation  of  objects.  Owe 
moment^  being  uneasy  or  not,  seems  of  no 
consequence:  yet  this  may  be  thourht  of 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  tiu  there 
is  a  large  portion  of  misery.  In  the  same 
way  one  must  think  of  happiness,  of  learn* 
ing,  of  fHendship.  We  cannot  teU  the 
precise  moment  when  friendship  is  formed^ 
As  in  filling  a  vessel  drop  bjr  drop,  there  is 
at  last  a  drop  which  makes  it  run  over;  so 
in  a  series  of  kindnesses  there  is  at  last  one 
which  makes  the  heart  ran  over.  We 
must  not  divide  the  objects  of  our  attentk>n 
into  minute  parts,  and  think  separately  of 
each  part.  It  is  by  contemplating  a  large 
ma»9  of  human  existence,  that  a  man, 
while  he  sets  a  just  value  on  his  own  life, 
does  not  think  or  his  death  as  annifailating 
all  that  is  spreat  and  pleasing  in  the  world, 
as  if  actutdlv  eantained  in  hU  mind^  ac- 
cording to  Berkelev*^  reverie  ^,  If  his  im- 
agination be  not  sickly  and  feeble,  it "  wings 
its  distant  way  ^  far  beyond  himself,  and 
views  the  wond  in  uneeasing  activity  of 
every  sort.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  Pbpe's  plaintive  reflection, 
that  all  things  would  be  as  gay  as  ever,  on 
the  day  of  his  death,  is  natural  and  common. 
We  are  apt  to  transfer  to  all  around  us  our 
own  gloom,  without  considering  that  at 
any  given  point  of  time  there  is,  perhaps, 
as  much  youth  and  gaiety  in  the  world  as 
at  another.  Before  1  came  into  this  life, 
in  which  I  have  had  so  many  pleasant 
scenes,  have  not  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  iunerals  hajmened,  and 
have  not  families  been  in  grier  for  their 
nearest  relations?  But  have  those  dismal 
circumstances  at  alt  affected  mel  Why 
then  should  the  gloomy  scenes  wliich  I  ex- 
perience, or  which  I  know,  affect  others? 
Let  us  guard  a^nst  imagining  that  thiere 
is  an  end  of  fehcity  upon  earth,  when  we 
ourselves  grow  old,  or  are  unhappy. 


<  [This  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  aUodon  It 
fisfkeley'a  thaoky.— Ed.] 
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Br.JoluKiB  told  us  atlaa,  tlut  wk«ii 
■one  of  Or.  Dodd's  piow  fHends  weie  tiry^ 
kw  Id  odnrnto  lain  by  nying  that  he  wee 
Mag  to  leate  a<<  wretehed  world,''  he  had 
henealy  enough  not  to  ioin  in  the  cant:-— 
•«No,  no,"  aaid  he,  "ithas  beenn  very 
agveeaUe  world  to  me.''  Johnson  added, 
'<  I  lespeet  Dodd  for  thw  speaking  the 
trath  ;  for,  to  be  aure,  he  had  for  several 
years  enjoyed  a  life  of  great  Yoluptnomh 


He  told  OS  that  Dodd's  city  frknda  stood 
by  him  so,  that  a  thousand  pounds  were 
ready  to  be  given  to  the  gaoter,  if  he 
would  let  him  escape.  He  added,  that  he 
knew  a  friend  of  Dodd^,  who  wallrad  about 
Newgate  for  some  time  on  the  evening 
before  the  day  of  his  exBcution,  with  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket,  ready  to  be 
paid  to  any  of  the  turnkeys  who  oouki  get 
aim  out,  init  it  was  too  late ;  for  he  was 
watched  with  much  circumspection.  He 
aaid,  Dodd's  friends  had  an  image  of  him 
■ude  of  wax,  which  wss  to  have  been  left 
in  his  plase;  and  he  believed  it  was  carried 
into  the  prison. 

(Dr.  Johnson  also  told  Miss  Rey- 
[[2Sl  boUa  that  Dodd  probably  entertained 
some  hopes  of  life  even  to  the  last  mo* 
nent,  having  been  flattered  by  some  of  his 
medical  friends  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
auspendiag  its  total  extinction  till  he  was  cut 
down,  by  placing  the  knot  of  the  rope  in  apar- 
tioalar  manner  behindhia  ear.  That  then  he 
wastobecairied  toaconvenient  place,  where 
they  would  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to 
recover  him.  All  this  was  done.  ^  The 
hangman  observed  their  injunctions  in  fix- 
ing the  rope,  and  as  the  cart  drew  ofif,  said 
in  Dodd's  ear,  vou  must  not  move  an  inch ! 
But  he  struggled^ — Being  carried  to  the 
place  appointed,  his  iView&  endeavoured  to 
restore  nim  by  bathing  his  breast  with 
waim  water,  which  Dr.  Johnson  said  was 
not  so  likely  to  have  that  effect  as  cold  wa- 
ter: and  on  this  occasion  he  repeated  [with 
asught  variation]  the  story  already  told, 
that  a  man  wandered  round  the  prison 
some  days  before  his  execution,  with  bank 
notes  in  his  pocket  to  the  amount  of  a 
thousand  pounds,  to  bribe  the  jailor  to  let 
him  escape.] 

Johnson  disapproved  of  Dr.  Dodd'b 
leaving  the  world  persuaded  that  "The 
Convict'sAddze  as  to  Lis  unhappy  Brethren" 
waa  of  his  own  writing.  "  But,  sir  (said 
I),  you.  contributed  to  the  deception;  for 
when  Mr.  Seward  en>ressed  a  doubt  to  vou 
that  it  was  not  DoM*b  own,  because  it  had 
a  great  deal  more  force  of  mipd  in  it  than 
any  thing  known  to  be  his,  you  answered, 
— 'Why  should  you  think  so?  Depend 
upon  it,  sir,  when  any  man  knows  he  is  to 
be  hauffed  in  a  fortnight,  it  concentrates 
hisminawonderAilly.'"   Joua^v-    "Sil« 


as  Dodd  got  It  fram  me  topsas  as  bia  own, 
while  that  couki  do  him  anv  ffood,  that  waa 
an  wmlied  prmtUie  that  1  snould  not  owa 
it  To  owa  it,  therefore,  would  haw  been 
telling;  a  lie,  with  the  addition  of  breach  of 
promise,  which  was  worse  than  aimply 
telling  a  lie  to  make  it  be  believed  it  was 
Dodd's.  Besides,  sir,  I  did  not  direetiy  tdl 
a  lie:  I  left  the  matter  uncertain.  Pernaps 
I  thought  that  Seward  woukl  not  believe  it 
the  leas  to  be  mine  for  what  I  aaid^  but  I 
woukl  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  any  I  had 
owned  it" 

He  praised  Blair's  Sermons:  "Tet," 
said  he,  (willing  to  let  us  see  he  waa  aware 
that  fashionable  fame,  however  deaerved, 
is  not  always  the  most  lasting,)  "  perhaps 
they  may  not  be  reprinted  afler  seven 
yeare;  at  least  not  after  Blair's  death." 

He  said,  "  Goldsmith  was  a  plant  that 
flowered  late.  There  appeared  nothing  re> 
markable  about  him  when  he  waa  young; 
though  when  he  had  got  high  in  fame,  one 
of  his  friends  i  began  to  recollect  something 
of  his  being  distinguished  at  college  >. 
Goldsmith  in  the  same  manner  recollected 
more  of  that  friend^s  early  years,  as  ha 
grew  a  greater  man." 

I  mentioned  that  Lord  Monboddo  toU 
me,  he  awaked  every  morning  at  four,  and 
then  for  his  health  ffot  up  and  walked  in 
his  room  naked,  with  the  window  open, 
which  he  called  taking  an  mr-^^ath^  after 
which  he  went  to  bed  a^ain,  and  slept  two 
hours  more.  Johnson,  who  was  always  ready 
to  beat  down  any  thing  that  seemed  to  tie 
exhibited  with  disproportionate  importance, 
thus  observed:  "I  suppose,  sir,  there  is  no 
more  in  it  than  this,  ne  wakes  at  four,  and 
cannot  sleep  till  he  chills  himself,  and  mdres 
the  wanntn  of  the  bcti  a  grateful  aensa- 
tion." 

I  talked  of  the  difliculty  of  rising  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Johnson  told  me,  **  that  the 
learned  Mrs.  Carter,  at  that  period  when 
she  was  eager  in  study,  did  not  awake  as 
early  as  she  wished,  and  she  therefore  bad 
a  contrivance,  that,  at  a  certain  hour,  her 
chamber-light  should  burn  a  string  to  which 
a  heavy  weight  was  suspended,  which  then 
fell  wiUi  a  strong  sudden  noise:  this  roused 
her  from  sleep,  and  then  ahe  had nodifficM^ 
ty  in  setting  up."  But  I  said  lAal  waa  my 
dlffletdty;  and  wished  there  couki  be  aome 
medicine  invented  which  would  make  ono 
rise  without  pain,  which  I  never  did,  anleaa 
after  Iving  in  bed  a  very  k>ng  time.  Pei^ 
haps  there  may  be  something  in  the  stores 
of  Nature  whidi  could  do  this.  I  have 
thought  of  a  pulley  to  raise  me  gradually; 


>  (Mr.  Bnrka.— Ed.] 

*  He  trof  dbtingnkdnMl  in  ool 
from  a  ciicomftaace  mentkuMd  ' 
SmTvoL  I  p.  18S.— Hamitx. 
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Imttlist  wo«ld  ghre  ne  piiiif  wH  would 
counteract  m^  interntl  incunation.  I  would 
have  aomrthmy  that  can  diaaipaiB  the  «m 
inerUa^  and  give  elaatkity  to  tne  muacles. 
Aa  I  imaffine  that  the  human  hody  may  he 
put,  hy  the  operation  of  other  auhatancea, 
into  any  state  in  which  it  haa  ever  heen; 
and  as  I  have  experienced  a  state  in  which 
rising  from  hed  was  not  disagreeable,  hut 
easy,  nay,  sometimes  agreeable;  I  suppose 
that  this  state  may  be  produced,  if  we 
knew  by  what.  We  can  heat  the  body, 
-we  can  cool  it;  we  can  pfive  it  tension  or 
Telaxation;  and  surely  it  is  possible  to  brinff 
it  into  a  state  in  which  rising  from  bed  will 
npt  be  a  pain. 

Johnson  observed,  that  <<  a  man  should 
take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sleep,  which 
Dr.  Mead  says  is  oetween  seven  and  nine 
hours.''  I  told  him,  that  Dr.  Cullen  said 
to  me,  that  a  man  should  not  take  more 
sleeo  than  he  can  take  at  once.  Johnsov. 
'  *'  Tjiis  rule,  sir,  cannot  hold  in  all  cases; 
lor  many  people  have  their  sleep  broken  by 
nckness;  and  surelv,  Cullen  would  not  have 
a  man  to  get  up,  afier  having  slept  but  an 
hour.  Such  a  regimen  woum  soon  end  in 
a  long  sleep  \"  Dr.  Taylor  remarked  I 
think  very  justly,  that  *'  a  man  who  does 
not  feel  an  mclination  to  sleep  at  the  ordi- 
nary times,  instead  of  being  stronger  than 
other  people,  must  not  be  well;  for  a  man  in 
health  has  all  the  natural  inclinations  to  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  in  a  strong  degree." 

Johnson  advised  me  to-niprht  not  to  refine 
in  the  education  of  my  chiUren.    "  Life," 
said  he,  "will  not  bear  refinement:  you 
must  do  as  other  people  do." 
^^^^  [When  he  was  asked  by  Dr. 

Apopa.      Lawrence   what  he  thought  the 
p.  204.       "best  system  of  education,  he  re- 
plied, "  School  in  school-hours,  and  home- 
instruction  in  the  intervals."] 
riooL  [^^  another  occasion  he  main- 

p.  i6t,       tained  that  "  A  boy  should  never 
*^  be  sent  to  Eton  or  Westminster 


>  [Thit  re|imaa  wm,  however,  pnctind  bj 
Biihop  Ken,  of  wbom  Hawkim  {not  Sir  John) 
in  hii  life  of  that  venerable  prelate,  pace  4,  tells 
1M,  *<  And  that  neither  his  itndy  might  be  the  ag- 
yMwr  on  \m  honii  of  instmction,  or  what  ha 
indeed  his  doty,  prevent  his  improvements;  or 
Wh,  his  closet  addresses  to  ha  God;  he  stricdy 
aocnstomed  himself  to  bat  one  deep,  which  often 
obliged  him  to  rise  at  one  or  two  of  the  dock  in 
the  morning,  and  aometiaies  sooner;  and  grew  so 
hahitnal,  that  k  eontinaed  with  him  almost  tflt  his 
last  illaesBL  And  so  lively  s«d  cheeifhl  was  hh 
tsfloper,  that  he  would  be  very  fiioetkiaa  and 
tntertskaiag  to  his  friends  m  the  evwiag,  even 
when  it  was  peieeived  that  with  difflsnl^  be  kept 
his  eyes  open;  and  then  seemed  to  go  to  lest  with 
no  other  pupose  than  the  nfreshiog  and  enabliag 
him  with  more  vigour  and  cheeifabiesito  sing  his 
hymn,  as  he  then  nsed  to  do  to  hii  late 
I  not  on  his  clotbea.*'— Boswjeio*. 


aeaoot  before  ha  is  twekejisanaUat  leasti 
for  if  in  his  years  of  babyhood  he  fkik  to 
attain  that  general  and  transcendent  know« 
ledge  without  which  life  is  perpetually  put 
to  a  stand,  he  will  never  get  it  at  a  public 
school,  where  if  he  does  not  kam  Latm  and 
Greek,  he  learns  nothing."  Dr.  Johnson 
oAen  said,  "  that  there  was  too  much  stress 
laid  upon  literature  as  indispensably  neces* 
sary:  there  is  surely  no  need  that  every 
body  should  be  a  scholar,  no  call  that  every 
one  should  square  the  circle.  Our  manner 
of  teaching  cramps  and  warps  many  a  mind, 
which  if  lefl  more  at  liberty  would  hav^ 
been  re8])ectable  in  some  way,  though  per- 
haps not  in  that*'  <<  We  lap  our  trees,  and 
prune  them,  and  janeh  them  about,"  he 
would  say, "  and  nail  them  ti^ht  iq)  to  the 
wall,  whne  a  good  standard  is  at  last  the 
only  thing  for  bearinff  healthy  fruit,  though 
it  commonly  begins  later.  Let  the  people 
learn  necessary  knowledge:  let  them  learn 
to  count  their  fingers,  and  to  count  their 
money,  before  tb^  are  caring  for  the  clas- 
sicsk;  for,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  Uiough  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  the  proverb,  that  Nvl- 
lum  nwnen  abeti  H  sit  prudentia^  yet  we 
may  very  well  say,  that  Nullum  wumen 
adest — fit  sitwrudenHa.^' 

Indeed  useful  and  what  we  call  every-day 
knowledge  had  the  most  of  his  just  praise. 
"  Let  your  boy  learn  arithmetic,  dear  mad- 
am," was  his  advice  to  the  mother  of  a  rich 
young  heir:  "  he  will  not  then  be  a  prey  to 
every  rascal  which  this  town  swarms  with: 
teach  him  the  value  of  money  and  how  to 
reckon  it:  ignorance  to  a  wealthy  lad  of 
one-and-twenty  is  only  so  much  fat  to  a 
sick  sheep:  it  just  serves  to  call  the  rook$ 
about  him. "] 

[This  younff  heir  was  the  well-  - 
known  S\r  John  Lade*,  and  Dr. 
Johnson's  sagacity  had,  no  doubt,  detected 
in  him  a  disposition  to  that  profusion  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  so  remarkable.  It  is 
curious  too,  that,  on  another  important  sub- 
ject, Johnson  should  have  given  Sir  John 
some  early  advice,  "^icb,  in  the  sequel,  he 
too  notonously  disregarded.] 

[One  day,  as  he  wss  musing  over 
the  fire  of  the  drawing-room  at  /Sm. 
StreeUiam,  this  young  gentleman  '*  ^ 
[who  was  Mr.  ThraleM  nephew  and  ward] 
called  to  him  suddenly,  and  rather  disre- 
spectfully, in  these  words:  "Dr.  Johnson- 
would  you  advise  me  to  marry  ?  *•  "I  would 
advise  no  man  to  marry,  sir  (replied  in  a 
very  angry  tone  Dr.  Johnson),  who  is  not 


'  {Ha  waathe  poslhamona  son  of  the  fonith  U^ 
ronet,  by  Mr.  Thmle's  sister.  He  entered  SMerly 
into  all  the  follies  of  the  day;  was  a  remaikaljf 
whip,  and  manied  a  woman  of  the  town.  See 
tewaids  the  ckise  of  the  second  vol  sub  Dec  1784, 
the  lively,  satirical,  and  too  prophetic  venes  whicl^ 
Johnson  wrote  on  hii  oomialg  of  sge.^^Ep.] 


no 
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likely  to  proptigBte  vndentandinff; "  ^nd  so 
left  the  room.  Our  companion  looked  con- 
founded, and  seemed  to  nare  scarce  reced- 
ed the  consciousness  of  his  own  existence, 
when  Johnson  came  back  and  drawing  his 
chair  «nong  the  party,  with  altered  looks 
and  a  sodened  voice,  Joined  in  the  general 
chat,  insensibly  led  ^e  conversation  to  the 
subject  of  marriage,  where  he  explained 
himself  in  a  dissertation  so  useful,  so  ele- 

faitt,  so  founded  on  the  true  knowledge  of 
uman  life,  and  so  adorned  with  beauty  of 
xentiment,  that  no  one  ever  recollected  the 
offence,  except  to  rejoice  in  its  conse- 
quences.] 

As  we  drove  back  to  Ashbourne,  Dr. 
Johnson  recommended  to  me,  as  he  had  of- 
ten done,  to  drink  water  only:  "  For,"  said 
be,  "you  are  then  siu^  not  to  get  drunk; 
whereas,  if  you  drink  wine,  you  are  never 
sure. "  I  said,  drinking  wine  was  a  pleasure 
which  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  "  Why, 
sir,"  said  he,  <<  there  is  no  doubt  that  not  to 
drink  wine  is  a  great  deduction  fVom  life: 
but  it  may  be  necessary."  He  however 
owned,  that  in  his  opinion  a  free  use  of 
wine  did  not  shorten  life:  and  said,  he 
"would  not  give  less  for  the  life  of  a  certain 
Scotch  Lonl  ^  (whom  he  named)  celebrat- 
ed for  hard  drinking,  than  for  that  of  a  so- 
ber man.  <*But  stav,''  said  he^with  his 
usual  intelligence^  and  accuracy  of  inquiry 
— "  does  it  take  much  wine  to  make  him 
drunk?  "  I  answered, "  A  great  deal  either 
of  wine  or  strong  punch." — "  Then,"  said 
be,  "  that  is  the  worse."  I  presume  to  il- 
lustrate ray  friend's  observation  thus:*  *'  A 
fortress  which  soon  surrenders  has  its  walls 
less  shattered  than  when  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  is  made." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  person  who  was 
as  violent  a  Scotchman  as  ne  was  an  Eng- 
lishman; and  literally  had  the  sanoe  con- 
tempt for  an  Eifglishman  compared  with  a 
Scotchman,  that  he  had  for  a  Scotchman 
compared  with  an  Englishman;  and  that 
he  would  say  of  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Damned 
rascal!  totaflc  as  he  does  of  the  Scotch." 
This  seemed,  for  a  moment,  "  to  give  him 
pause."  It,  perhaps,  presented  his  extreme 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  in  a  point  of 
view  somewhat  new  to  him  by  the  effect  of 
contrast. 

By  the  time  when  we  returned  to  Ash- 
bourne,  Dr.  Taylor   was   gone   to  bed. 
Johnson  and  I  sat  up  a  long  time  by  our- 
aelves. 
He  was  much  diverted  with  an  article 


[Probably  Thomas,  nzth  Eail  of  Kellie,  bom 
in  1782;  died  in  1781.  He  was  remarkable  for 
tome  mnsica]  talents,  bat  tUll  more  for  bii  con- 
viviality. Even  the  Peerage  confoHee  "  that  he 
was  more  a»idaoiit  in  the  servke  of  Bacdnia  than 
Apollo."— Ed.] 


whidi  I  showed  him  in  the  **  Critieal  He- 
view  "  of  this  year,  giving  an  account  of  a  ci- 
riouspublication,  entitled  "A  Spiritual  Diaij 
and  Soliloquies,  by  John  Rutty,  M.  D."  Dr. 
Rutty  was  one  of  the  people  called  anaken, 
a  physician  of  some  eminence  in  Dublia, 
and  autliour  of  several  woriis.  This  Diarr. 
which  was  kept  from  175S  to  1775,  t£e 
year  in  which  ne  died,  and  was  now  pvbfi^ 
ed  in  two  volumes  octavo,  exhibitea ,  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  heart,  a  minute  and  honest 
register  of  the  state  of  his  mind;  nviiieiif 
though  frequently  lau^^hable  enoug^fay  wh 
not  more  so  than  the  history  of  many  mea 
would  be,  if  recorded  witti  equal  fairness. 

The  following  specimens  were  extracted 
by  the  reviewers: 

"  Tenth  month,  175S, 

"S8 — Indulgence  in  bed  an  hour  Coo 
long. 

"  Twelfth  month,  17.— An  hj^pochondn 
ack  obnubilation  from  wind  and  indieeatioB. 

"  Ninth  month,  38.— An  over^Toae  of 
whiskey. 

"  29. — A  dull,  cross,  cholerick  day. 

"  First  month,  1757, 22.— Alittle  awiniih 
at  dinner  and  repast. 

"  Dogged  on  provocation. 

"  Second  month,  5. — Very  dogged  or 
snappish. 

*'  14. — Snappish  on  fasting. 

"  26. — Cursed  snappishness  to  those  as 
der  me,  on  a  bodily  indisposition. 

<' Third  month,  11. — On  a  provocatioa, 
exercised  a  dumb  resentment  (or  two  days, 
instead  of  scolding. 

"  22. — Scolded  too  vehemently. 

"  23. — Dogged  again. 

*<  Fourth  month,  29.— Mechanically  and 
sinfully  dogged." 

Johnson  laughed  heartily  at  this  good 
Quietist's  6elf<x)ndemninff  minutee ;  par- 
ticularly at  his  mentiomng,  with  auch  a 
serious  regret,  occasional  instances  of 
"  awinUhneai  in  eating,  and  doggedne$9  ^ 
temper,"  He  thought  the  observations  m 
the  Critical  Reviewers  ujx>n  the  impo^ 
tance  of  a  man  to  himself  so  xneenioiB  and 
so  well  expressed,  that  I  shall  liere  intro- 
duce them. 

After  observing,  that "  there  are  few  wri- 
ters who  have  gained  any  reputation  by  re- 
cording their  own  actions,"  Uiey  say, 

"We  may  reduce  the  egotists  to  ibur 
classes.  In  ih»  first  we  have  Julius  Canar: 
he  relates  his  own  transactions;  but  he  le- 
lates  them  with  peculiar  grace  and  dignitjTi 
and  his  narrative  is  supported  by  the  great- 
ness of  liis  character  and  achievementa.  In 
the  aecMMf  class  we  have  Marcus  Antom- 
nns:  this  writer  has  ffiven  us  a  series  of  re- 
flections on  his  own  life;  but  his  sentiments 
are  so  noble,  his  morality  so  sublime,  that 
his  meditations  are  univerBally  admired.  In 
the  third  class  we  have  some  otheia  <^tol 
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«Mhe  cMdtt,  who  have  givaii  impcyitaiiee 

to  their  own  privmte  hiaiory  by  an  intermix- 

!       twe  of  literary  anecdotes,  and  the  occur- 

i^neee  of  tiieir  own  timee:  the  celebrated 

I       Muetiw  1  haa  ptibllahed  an  entertaining'  vol-* 

vme  upon  this  plan,  *  De  rebvs  ad  eumper* 

fin^HiUm$^*    In  the  fowrih  elaas  we  have 

tfae  journalist,  temporal  and  apiritaai:  Eliaa 

I       Ashinole,  William  Lilly,  George  Whitefield, 

John  Weeley,  and  a  thousand  other  old  wo- 

I       men  and  fanatick  Writers  of  memoiTB  and 

I        meditations." 

t  I  mentioned  to  him  that  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 

I  In  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoriek  and  Belles  Let* 
I  tree,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  at  £din* 
I  bu  i^h,  had  animadverted  on  ^e  Johnsoman 
style  as  too  pompous;  and  attempted  to  im* 
itateit,  by  giving  a  sentence  of  Addison  in 
**  The  Spectator,"  No.  411,  in  the  manner 
of  Jolmson.  When  treating  of  the  utility 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  preserve 
ing  ua  from  vice,  if  ia  observed  of  those 
<*  who  know  not  how  to  be  idle  and  inno- 
ceftt,**  that  •*  their  very  first  step  out  of 
business  is  into  vice  or  fblhr; "  which  Dr. 
Blair  aopposed  would  have  been  expressed 
fn  "  The  Rambler*'  thus:  ♦'  their  very  first 
atep  out  of  the  regions  c^  business  is  into 
the  perturbation  of  vice,  or  the  vadipity  of 
folly 8."  JoHKSOir.  "Sir,  these  are  not 
the  words  I  should  have  used.  No,  sir; 
the  imitators  of  my  style  have  not  hit  it. 
Miss  Aikin  haa  done  it  the  best;  fOr  she  has 
imitated  the  sentiment  as  well  as  the  dic- 
tion »." 

I  intend,  before  this  work  is  concluded,  to 
exhibit  specimens  of  imitation  of  my  friend's 
style  in  various  modes;  some  caricaturing  or 
mnnicking  it,  and  some  formed  upon  it,  whe- 
ther intentionally,  or  with  a  degree  of  sim- 
ilarity to  it,  of  which  perhaps  the  writers 
were  not  conscious. 

In  Baretti's  Review,  which  he  published 
in  Italy,  under  the  title  of  <<  FausxA  Let- 
TBEAKiA,"  it  is  observed,  that  Dr.  Robert- 
son the  historian  had  jformad  his  atyle  upon 
that  of  ''A  eelehrt  SamiuU  JohmtrnJ' 
My  friend  himself  was  of  that  opinion;  for 


>  [lluet,  Bkhop  of  AvrsnebM.— 8m  ante,  v. 
L  p.  92.— £d.] 


*  WhenDr.Bhdr  pi^luhed  bb  *<  Leeturai,** 
he  was  invidioiBly  attacked  kit  having  enitted  hii 
eenrara  on  Jofaaion't  style,  and,  oa  tkie  eontniy, 
pcain^;  it  faigUy.  Bat  before  that  timo  Johnsen't 
<•  Uvea  of  tfae  Peoti  *'  had  appealed,  in  whioh  hia 
Style  was  eoniderahly  eaaier  than  when  he  wiolo 
««The  Ramhiar.*'  It  would,  tharelbro,  have 
been  iu(»ndid  in  Blair,  even  aappoamg  his.  orit»- 
eism  to  have  bean  jut,  to  have  prewrred  it— 
BoawnLL. 

*  [PiehaMyhiaBeany**AgUBBtInconsialeney 
in  oar  EtpeelatSeas,"  by  Miaa  Aikin,  aftarwaidB 
Mn.  BnhaakI,  in  a  ▼ohxme  of  miKwrtaiieoea 
pieoas  pid>liriMd  by  her  and  bar  brother,  Dr. 
Aikin,  ia  177S.-»£p.] 
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he  onee  saki  to  me,  in  a  pleasant'  httBOir* 
"  9ir,  if  RobertBon'a  atyle  be  faulty,  he  oweg 
it  to  me;  that  is,  having  too  many  woidsi 
and  those  too  big  ones." 

i  read  to  him  a  tetter  tdiich  Lord  Mon^ 
boddo  had  written  to  me,  containing  aome 
critical  remarks  upon  the  s^le  of  hk  **  Jouiw 
ne^  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotbad.** 
His  lordship  praised  the  very  fina  passage 
upon  landing  at  loohnkill^.^  but  his  own 
style  being  exceedingly  dry  and  hard,  he  dis« 
approved  of  the  richness  of  Johnson's  lan« 
guage,  and  of  his  fVequent  use  of  roetaphori<« 
eal  expressions.  Johmsok.  <*Wfay,  siri 
this  criticism  wouM  be  just,  if,  in  dvy  styfoi 
superfluous  words,  or  words  too  big  fbr  tha 
thoughts,  eould  be  pointed  out;  but  tiiis  I 
do  not  believe  can  be  doner  For  instaneei 
in  the  passage  which  Lord  Monboddo  ad« 
mires,  <  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrioua 
region,'  the  word  iUUuittwuM  eontributes 
nothing  to  the  mere  narration;  for  the  fact 
might  be  told  without  it :  but  it  is  not,  there* 
fore,  superfluous;  for  it  wakes  the  mind  to 
peculiar  attention,  where  something  of  more 
than  usual  importance  is  to  be  presented* 
'  Illustrious ! ' — ^for  what?  and  then  the  sen* 
tence  proceeds  to  expand  the  cireumatancea 
connected  with  lona.  And,  sir,  as  to  met- 
aphorical expressiftn,  that  is  a  oneat  excel* 
lence  in  style,  when  it  ia  used  wiUt  propriety^ 
for  it  gives  you  two  kleas  ibr  one;--<confveya 
the  meanings  more  htmiDoasly,  and  geneiS' 
allv  with  a  perception  of  deNffht.'^ 

tie  told  me,  that  he  had  been  asked  to 
undertake  the  new  edition  €if  the  *'  Biogra* 
phia  Britannica,'»but  had  dedmed  ft;  which 
ne  aflerwaids  said  to  me  he  regretted.  In 
this  regret  many  will  join,  because  it  would 
have  procured  us  more  of  Johnson's  most 
deGghtfuI  species  of  writing;  and  althou^^h 
my  fViend  Dr«  Eippis^  has  hitherto  dia- 
cixarged  the  task  judiciously,  distinctly,  and 
with  more  iii]9)artiaUy  than  might  have  bees 
expected  from  a  separatist,  it  were  to  have 
been  wished  that  the  superintendence  of  thia 
literary  Temple  of  Faroe  had  been  assigned 
to  "  a  friend  to  the  conatitution  in  chureh 
•and  state,^  We  should  not  then  hatve  had 
it  too  much  crowded  wilii  obscure  dissenting' 
teachers,  doubtless  men  of  merit  and  worth, 
but  no^^te  to  be  numbered  amonest  <*  the 
most  eminent  persons  who  have  &urished 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  <^.'" 


«  [Bee  mite,  v.  i.  p.  4401 — ^Bd.] 

•  After  havmg  girafi  to  the  pabfick  thafifslffa 
▼olamea  of  a  new  edition  of  the  BioonArHiA 
BaiT  AHN  •iA  ^between  the  yeaiv  1779  aad  179S, 
Dr.  Kippis  died,  October  8»  1795;  aad  the  wotk 
if  not  likely  to  be  soon  eomplstBd; — Maloitb. 

*  In  thii  cenanre,  which  haa  been  earaleftly 
uttered,  I  careleady  joined.  But  m  jaatiiDe  to  Dr. 
Kippia,  who,  with  that  manly  eaadM  geed  tempar 
whkk  marks  his  chsrafltar^sot  ma  n^  1 


m 
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ivt,  y^Aen  TayLor  w«a  gone  out  to  his  farm, 
Pr.  MiBBon  uid  I  k«d  »  serious  epnirennp 
tion  by  ourselves  on  mehuicboly  aiid  mad* 
MMi|  whidk  h«  was,  I  alvays  thoaght,  cr- 
Hmeeusly  incliDed  to  confound  toi^ether. 
liebmeholy,  like  "great  wit,"  may  be 
**  near  aUied  to  madness;''  but  there  is,  in  my 
,  %makm^  adistinet  separation  between  them. 
When  ne  talked  of  madness,  he  was  to  be 
widetstood  as  q)eakin^  of  those  who  were 
in  any  gveaft  degree  disturbed,  or  as  it  is 
somniQBly  expiMsed,  "  troubled  in  mind." 
Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  held,  that 
fiU  daviations  ftom  right  reasen  were  mad- 
ness; and  whoBver  wshes  to  see  the  opin- 
ions both  of  aneients  and  modems  upon  this 
Sttl^t,  coileoted  and  iUustrated  with  a  vap 
riety  of  eiirioas  faets»  may  r«ad  Dt.  Arnold's 
w^ry  entertaining  work  K 
Johnson  said*  "  A  madman  bves  to  be 


with  ple«8are  retract  it;  and  I  desire  it  may  be 
ptrticularlj  observed,  fv*  pointed  out  by  him  to 
me,  that  **  The  new  lives  ofdiaienting  divines,  in 
the  first  four  volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
'  Biograpbia  Britannica,*  are  those  of  John  Abeme- 
thy,  Tnomas  Amory,  George  Benson,  Hugh 
Brongfaton,  the  learned  paritan,  Simon  Browne, 
Joseph  hoyw,  of  Dublin,  Thomas  Cartwiigfat,  ths 
leanMd  pnritan,  and  Safflvel  Chandler.  The 
Holy  #oa|^t  I  have  ever  besid  maeited  is, 
whatbtf  themakosld  have  baea  an  ar<S3e  of  Dr. 
Aomn;!.  Bat  I  was  eoavinced,  and  am  Mill  oon- 
Tuced,  that  be  was  entitled  to  one,  fiom  the  reaU 
%  of  his  learning,  and  the  exoellont  and  candid 
Jiatare  of  his  pMiotical  writings. 

"  The  new  lives  of  cleigymea  of  the  church  of 
Bpglai^d,  in  the  same  four  volumes,  are  as  follows: 
John  Baleuy,  Edward  Bentham,  Geoige  Berkley, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne,  William  Berriman,  Thomas 
Birch,  William  Borlase,  Thomas  Bott,  James 
Bradley,  Thomas  Broughton,  John  Bcowne,  John 
Burton,  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
Thomas  Carte,  Edmund  CasteD,  Edmund  Chis- 
ball,  Charies  Churchill,  William  Clarke,  Robert 
Ckytoa,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  John  Conybeare, 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Geoige  Outaid,  and  Samuel 
Craxatt.— ^  f  am  not  eonseiona,*  says  Dr.  Kippis, 
^.of  any  partutity  ia  condncting  the  work.  I 
wodd  not  wittingly  kaeil  a  diaMsiing  nunislar  that 
ikwsnot  jostlv  dssoivo  to  bo  noticea,  or  omit  an 
stiablishod  oleiiyman  that  doea.  At  the  aamo 
4ufio,  I  ahali  not  bo  doterrad  fiom  introdociim  dia* 
aanten  into  the  Biogmphia,  when  I  am  aatiafied 
that  they  are  ontitld  to  that  distinction,  Irom  their 
writings,  learning,  and  merit'  " 

Let  me  add  that  the  ezprearion  "  A  firieod  to 
the  constitution  ia  church  and  stato,"  was  not 
mm^  ^TBo^t^m  rofloctioa  upaa  thia  loverond 
fO^Uomaii,  a^  if  bo  were  an  enemy  to  tbo 
political  coos^itutioa  of  bia  coimtry,  as  aatahlisbed 
f(  the  B^volution,  but,  irom  any  steady  a^d 
avowed  prodileotioa  for  a  tifry,  waa  imoted  from 
**  JohiMon'a  DicUoaary,"  where  that  disMnctioB  i> 
fOi  4ffiood. — BoawxLL. 

»  "  O^nratiQB^  on.    Iiwviity,"   hy  Thompp 


wtth  peopfe  mdioBd  ha  fiMm$  w^  m  •  Ap 
fears  the  ksh:  but  of  wtMHO  he  stands  in 
awe«"  I  was  struck  with  the  jnatine  ^  this 
observation.  To  be  with  Uiose  of  wbom  a 
pemon,  whose  mind  is  wavering  and  defect- 
ed, staiadfl  in  awe,  represses  and  oonnpoaes 
an  uneaqr  tumult  of  spirits  >,  and  conaotoa 
him  with  the  contemplation  of  aooietkii^ 
steady,  and  at  least  oomppirativel^r  gjneat. 

He  added,  ^*  Madmen  are  aU  aejwaai  ia, 
the  lower  stages  of  the  (JMiemper,  Tiiey 
are  eager  for  gratifications  to  soothe  theiff 
minds  snd  divert  their  attention  from  the 
misery  which  they  sufifet;  but  when  tbey 
grow  very  ill,  pleasure  is  too  wrak  for  them, 
and  they  seek  for  pain  3.  £mployinent, 
sir,  and  hardships,  prevent  melanchoJiy.  I 
suppose,  in  all  our  am^  in  America^  them 
was  not  one  man  who  went  mad.'' 

I*'  He  was,"  s^ys  Sir.  J.  Haw-    w^nl 
kins,  **  a  great  enemy  to  the  pre»-    Apg*. 
ent  fashionable  way  of  supposing    ^' 
worth  loss    and   iniamous  persona  vuid.'^] 
[This  probably  meant  thai  he  dia*        ^ 
approved  of  the  degcee  of  im^onit^ 
which  is  sometimes  afibrded  to  cruiie»  un- 
der the  plea  of  insanity,  for  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  he  thought  (and  pei^aps  £elt} 
that  the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  restraints 
of  conscience,  might  repress  a  teadeney 
towards  insanity.    So  at  least  Mian  Rey- 
nolds believed.]     ["  It  wss  doubt- 
leas,"  she  says,  "  very  natural  for     ^gS 
so  good  a  man  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  his  mind;  but  one  so  veiy  atrict 
as  Dr.  Johnson  kept  may,  perhape,  in  some 
measure,  be  attributed  to  his  dread  of  its 
hereditary  tendencies,  which,  I  had  reason 
to  believe,  he  was  ve^  apprehensive  bor* 
dered  upon  insanity,    r  lobably  his  siudioiw 


to  mad- 


*  Cardan  composed  his  mind  tending 

ness  (or  rather  actoally  mad,  for  such        

m  his  writings,  learned  as  they  are),  by  excltiiw 
▼oluntaiy  pain.    V.  Caid.  Op.  et  V]t.-«K«A« 

IV  ST. 

'  Wo  road  in  dio  gospob,  that  these 
nato  persons,  who  were  poasessed  wkh  evil  i 
(which,  after  all,  I  thiak  is  the  most  pipbahls 
cause  of  madneai,  aa  waa  fint  aagacstod  to  me  by 
myres|iectaMefiiflndl$irJolmlS«le),  had  r». 
course  to  pain,  tearing  theDMelyea»  aad  jamfkam 
sonaotinMs  into  the  firs;  sonotisBei  into  the  water. 
Mr.  Seward  baa  funMahod  mo  with  a  remarkable 
anecdote  in  confiraiation  of  Dr.  Johaaoa'a  ofaoer- 
vation.  A  tmdssmaa  who  bad  ae^iiiied  a  kna 
ibitano  ia  London  letared  from  bariaess,  and  went 
to  live  at  Worooator.  Uis  mind,  being  witfaoat 
lis  asual  oocqpation,  and  bawi^  nothing  also  la 
mpply  its  plaoe,  pieyod  upon  itself,  so  that  exisl. 
onoo  waa  a  loaam  to  him.  At  lafft  he  was 
seized  with  the  stone;  and  a  friend  who  foand  him 
ia  one  of  Jti  sovorest  fits,  hvrmi  eipressed  his 
coBQom, «« No,  no,aif,'»  said  he,  «^  don't aity  me; 
what  I  now  fool  ii  oaae,  coa^poiwi  with  tbat 
Jjrtufo  of  <pi«d  fi»Jtt  wb^h  it  loUovw  mo.»'-^ 

DOSWEUL. 
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with  hi»  expen6ii«6  of  iM^rine  ittiMUmra  ee>> 
cpentiftg  with  hid  reasoning  AieUltftes,  uniy 
have  profiled  in  th6  hiffheet  degree  o^dti- 
(^e  to  ^  e«*ll«ti6n  of  hh  {s^tv^,  the  pve- 
etninency  oC  hie  wiedotn^  and  1  think  it 
probable  ihat  all  hit  natufal  defeets,  which 
so  pecttliftrly  dehlitt«d  hnn  ftofn  tlnptoflttble 
mnnseaienti,  were  also  condvdive  to  the 
flame  end. 

"  That  Dr.  JolMflOfi'a  mind  was  pveterved 
from  insanity  by  hfa  devotional  atipirations, 
i^ay  lAirely  be  reasonnbty  sapfk^eed.  ffo 
itiiin  could  have  a  firmer  reliance  on  (he  ef* 
fieac V  df  pi^yer;  and  he  would  often,  witli 
a  solemn  eamestneas,  beg  of  his  intimate 
IVitenda  to  pi;fty  for  him,  and  apparently  oh 
V«ry  rtight  occasions  of  corporeal  in£^po- 
rftion,"] 

1¥«  entered  seriovraly  apon  a  qneition  of 
much  im|)ortance  to  ma,  which  Johnton 
was  pleased  to  consider  with  iViendly  ai>- 
tk^ndon.  I  had  long  coimpiained  to  hiiti 
tiiat  I  fi^t  myself  discontented  fn  Scotland. 
as  too  narrow  a  sphere,  an^  that  I  wished 
to  make  my  chief  residence  in  London,  the 
^reat  scene  of  ambition,  instrection,  and 
amusement;  a  scene,  which  was  to  me,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
JoHNsoir.  «  Why,  sir,  I  never  kneW  any 
one  who  had  snch  agtiflfbr  London  as  you 
have:  and  I  cannot  blame  you  fbi  your 
lArish  to  live  there;  yet,  sir,  were  I  in  your 
fkther's  place,  I  shonld  not  consent  to  vonr 
settling  there;  for  I  ha^  the  old  feudal  no- 
tions, and  I  should  be  afraid  thitt  Aachin- 
leek  would  be  deserted,  as  you  would  soon 
find  it  more  desirable  to  have  a  cOuntiy-«eart; 
in  a  better  climate.  I  own,  however,  that 
to  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  reside  on  a  fami^ 
fy  estate  is  a  prejudice;  for  we  most  constd- 
er»  thftt  workittg-^people  get  emoloyment 
equally,  and  the  proauce  of  lancl  is  sold 
equally,  whether  a  great  family  resides  at 
home  or  not;  and  if  the  rents  of  an  estate 
be  carried  to  London,  they  return  again  in 
the  circulation  of  commerce;  nay,  sir.  We 
must  perhaps  allow,  that  carrying  tiie  rents 
to  a  distance  is  a  good,  because  tt  contrib* 
tites  to  that  circulation.  We  mnst,  how- 
ever, allow,  that  a  well-regulated  great  fam- 
ily may  improve  a  neighbourhood  in  civility 
and  elegance,  and  ^ve  an  example  of  good 
order,  virtue,  and  piety;  and  so  its  residence 
ftt  home  may  be  or  much  advantage.  But 
if  a  great  family  be  disorderly  and  vicious, 
its  r^Ddence  at  home  is  very  pernicious  to 
a  neighbourhood.  There  is  not  now  the 
same  mducement  to  Uve  in  the  country  as 
formerly;  the  pleasures  of  social  life  are  much 
better  enjoyed  in  town;  and  there  is  no 
longer  in  the  country  that  power  and  influ- 
ence in  pr<^rietor8  of  land  which  they  had 
in  old  times,  and  which  made  the  country 
so  agreeable  to  them.    The  Laird  of  Au- 


ehhilBcktcArlSMk  vmiitw  tgtmA^mm^ 
the  Laird  of  Auchinleck  was  a  huataM 
yeais  ajo.*» 

I  tokl  hiAi,  tfant  one  of  my  unoMora  n^ 
et  weart  tnoi  horns  wflhovt  being  attended 
by  thirty  meih  on  horssMck.  JcMMii% 
shrewdness  KnA  ^ritof  inqnlnr  w^reev 
stted  upon  eveiy  occaaioii*  •*  Proyi"  nid 
he,  <<  how  did  vc^  Micestor  suppon  ids 
thirty  m^  and  wirtr  horses  when  lie  went 
at  s  distance  from  home,  in  an  age  whe« 
there  was  hardly  any  mppey  in  chreulation  f** 
I  suggested  the  ^ame  difficulty  to  a  friewi 
who  mentioned  DongJast  going  to  the  Hsu 
ly  Land  with  a  numerous traita  Sf  foOowiemiA 
Dougks  coaM,  ho  doubt,  mMntaia  ibllow4 
ers  enough  while  living  upon  ids  own  landsy 
^e  produce  of  which  supplied  them  With 
food:  bat  he  eonld  not  carry  that  food  «9 
the  Holy  Land;  and  as  thenfc  was  no  torn* 
merce  bv  which  he  coudd  be  eappUed  with 
mon^, how  cOuldhe  maintain  t»ei*  in  for 
etffii  countries  f 

I  suggested  a  doubt,  that  if  I  were  to  rs 
side  in  Londcfn^  the  eltquisice  seat  with 
which  I  relished  it  in  Oceasionsi  Viiils 
might  go  off,  and  I  might  grow  tired  of  itc 
JoBifsoK.  "  Why,  sir^  vou  find  no  man^ 
at  ftU  intellectual,  who  m  wiliinfi;  to  leavs 
London.  No,  sir,  when  a  tniA  is  tired  of 
London,  he  is  tired  of  life:  for  there  Ss  itf 
London  all  that  tifo  can  aiord." 

To  obviate  his  apprehension,  thtot  by  msih 
tling  in  London  I  might  desert  the  seat  of' 
my  ancestors,  I  assured  him  tiiat  I  hsd  M 
feudal  principles  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm; 
and  that  I  felt  all  the  duUedo  of  the  ndlMe 
ifohm.  I  reminded  him,  that  the  Lsifd  of 
Auchinleck  had  an  eleg^nl  hoses,  in  fWnnl 
of  which  heconld  ride  ten  ttiiles  forwstd 
upon  his  own  territories,  upon  Which  he  had 
upwards  of  six  htindred  people  attsithed  ts 
him;  that  the  fucnily  s^at  Was  rich  in  naturttf 
romanfick  beauties  of  rock,  Wood,  and  watery 
and  that  in, my  "mom  of  life'*  I  had  ap- 
propriated the  finest  descriptions  in  the  anr 
cient  classicks  to  certain  scenes  there,  which 
were  thus  associated  in  my  mind.  That 
when  aU  this  was  considerd,  IshoMki  cer^ 
tiaaily  pass  a  yart  of  the  year  athoiae,and 
enjoy  ft  the  mote  from  variet;y,  and  iran^ 
bruginje  with  me  a  shaie  of  the  inteUeotnsi 
stores  c?  the  metropolis*  He  Uslened  to  stt 
ftis, and  kindly  ''hoped  it  might  h«  asl 
now  sapposed.''^ 

He  said,  a  eountlry  geiitiemaB  should 
bring  his  lady  to  visit  London  ss  soon  hshd 
can,  that  they  may  hsve  agreeable  topleks 


^  ["  James  db  Dnglas  was  requested  bV  ^ 
Robert  Bmce  in  his  last  honra  to  repair  with  hm 
heart  to  Jerusalem,  and  humbly  to  deposit  it  9t 
the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord; "  which  be  did  in  1830. 
^-HaiUiU  Jinn.  2.  146.  Hence  the  crovmti 
heart  in  the  amis  of  Douglas. — £o.] 


IM 
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ht'tomwtmlion  when  they're  by  them- 


As  I  meditated  trying  my  fortune  in 
Wcslmiiuter  Hall,  our  convereation  turned 
upon  ^  piofiMMion  of  the  law  in  England. 
J^HSiOflT,  "Yov  must  not  indulge  too 
■anguine  hopes,  should  you  be  called  to  our 
bar.  I  was  told,  by  a  very  sensible  lawyer, 
ihat  there  are  a  great  many  chances  against 
any  msn's  success  in  the  profession  of  the 
law;  the  candidates  are  so  numerous,  and 
those  who  get  large  practice  so  few.  He 
Said^itwas  by  no  means  true  that  a  man 
of  good  puTiA  and  application  is  sure  of  hav- 
ing bunness,  thougn  he,  indeed,  allowed 
tkmt  if  such  a  nan  could  but  sppear  in  a  few 
causes,  his  merit  would  be  known,  and  he 
would  get  forward;  but  that  the  great  risk 
ims,  that  a  man  might  pass  half  a  life-time 
in  the  courts,  and  never  have  an  opportu- 
wty  of  showing  his  abilities  K" 

We  talked  of  employment  being  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  preserve  the  mind  from 
wearying  and  growing  fretful,  especially  in 
Ihoae  who  have  a  tendency  to  melancholy; 
and  I  mentioned  to  him  a  saying  which 
somebody  had  related  of  an  American  sav- 
age, who,  when  an  European  was  expa^ 
iiating  on  all  the  advantages  of  money,  put 
this  <|uestio4k;  *'Will  it  purchase  oeeupon 
tion7  "  JoHKsoN.  "  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
this  saying  is  too  refined  for  a  savage. 
And,  sir,  money  wiU  purchase  occupation; 
it  will  purchase  all  the  conveniences  of  life; 
it  will  purchase  wiriety  of  company;  it  will 
purchase  all  sorts  of  entertainment  3." 

I  talked  to  him  of  Forster's  "  Voyaee  to 
the  South  Seas,'*  which  pleased  me;  but  I 
Ibund  he  did  not  like  it  <*  Sir,»'  said  he, 
^  there  is  a  great  affectation  of  fine  writing 
in  it"  BoswBLL.  "  But  he  carries  you 
along  with  him."  Johnson.  "No,  sir; 
be.  does  not  carry  me  along  with  him;  he 
leaves  me  behind  him;  or  rather,  indeed,  he 

'  Noiv,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  years  since 
-^  eonvenation  passed,  the  observation  whksh  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  has  eonrbced  me,  that,  however  tme 
the  opimon  of  Dr.  Johnson's  legal  fHeiid  may  have 
Jbeen  some  tune  ago,  the  same  eeilaaty  of  soecess 
Ataowbe  promised  to  the  same  displaj  ef 
Hm  reasons,  hopwever,  of  the  lapid  lise  of 
and  dimppointmeBl  of  othen  aqnally  rs- 
^Metable,  aie  sack  as  it  might  seem  invidk»qs  to 
mention,  and  woald  require  a  longer  detail  than 
woald  be  popsr  fin  this  woik.— Boswxll. 
[Mf.  BssssaU's  penonsl feelings  here  have  clouded 
his  MPQiBptisQ.  for  Johnson's  fnend  was  far  from 
bolding  OQt  any  thine  like  a  certainty  of  saccess 
— ^Nay.  he  seems  to  have  scarpdy  aUowed  a  pro- 
babilS^.— En.] 

*  [Nay,  It  may  be  said  to  pwcbaae  or  rather  to 
create  oceitpaHon  too.  No  man  can  have  riches 
witfaont  the  trodbls  that  in  diflSarent  .degrees  mast 
accompany  them.— En^Jj 


sets  me  before  iun;  ftir  he  mak^  mm  turn 
over  many  leaves  at  a  time«" 

On  Sunday,  September  91 1  we  went  to 
the  church  of  Ashbourne,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  luminous  that  I  have 
seen  in  any  town  of  the  same  size.  I  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  considering  that  I  was 
supported  in  my  iondness  for  solemn  pnb- 
lick  worship  by  the  general  concurrence  and 
munificence  of  mankind. 

Johnson  and  Taylor  were  so  dififeTaat 
frcNn  each  other,  that  I  wondered  at  their 
preserving  an  intimacy.  Their  having  been 
at  school  and  college  together  might,  in 
some  degree,  account  for  this;  bat  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  furnished  me  with  a 
stronger  resson;  for  Johnson  mentioned  to 
him,  that  he  had  been  told  by  Tayior  be 
was  to  be  his  heir.  I  shall  not  take  upon 
me  to  animadvert  upon  this;  but  certain  it 
is  that  Johnson  paid  great  attention  to 
Taylor.  He  now,  however,  said  to  me, 
"  Sir,  I  love  him:  but  I  do  not  love  him 
more;  my  regard  for  him  does  not  increaae. 
As  it  is  said  m  the  Apocrypha, '  hia  talk  ii 
of  bullocks  3.'  I  do  not  suppose  he  ia  very 
fond  of  my  company.  His  nabits  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  clerical:  this  he  ^nows 
that  I  see:  and  no  man  Ukes  to  live  under 
the  eye  of^ perpetual  disapprobation.'' 

I  have  no  doubt  that  s.  good  many  ser 
mons  were  composed  for  Taybr  by  John 
son.  At  this  time  I  found  upon  hia  table  a 
part  of  one  which  he  had  newly  begun  to 
write:  and  Canciopro  Tayloro  appears  in 
one  of  his  diaries.  When  to  these  circum- 
stances we  add  the  internal  evidence  from 
the  power  of  thinking,  and  stvle,  in  the  col- 
lection which  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hayea  had 
published,  with  the  iipiificani  title  of 
"  Sermons  left  for  Puhlicatton,  by  the  Re- 
verend John  Taylor,  LL.  D.,"  our  convic- 
tion will  be  complete. 

I,  however,  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  Dr.  Taylor,  though  he  could  not  write 
like  Johnson  (as,  indeed,  who  could?),  did 
not  sometimes  compose  sermons  as  good  aa 
those  which  we  generally  have  from  veiy 
respectable  divines.  He  showed  me  one 
with  notes  on  the  margin  in  Johnaon'a 
hand-writing;  and  I  was  present  when  he 
read  another  to  Johnson,  that  he  mi^ht 
have  his  opinion  of  it,  and  Johnson  said  it 
was  "  very  well."  These,  we  may  be  sure* 
were  not  Johnson's;  for  he  was  above  little 
arts»  or  tricks  of  deception. 

Johnson  was  by  no  means  of  ooinion  that 
every  man  of  a  learned  profession  should 
consider  it  as  incumbent  upon  him,  or  an 
necessary  to  his  credit,  to  appear  as  an  an- 


*  Ecclesteicas,   ohap.   xxzviii.  v.  25.    Tha 
whole  chapter  may  he  read  as  an  edmiiable  f " 
tntion  of  the  superiority  of  coltivated     * 
the  gross  and  ilfiterate.— Boswbli^ 
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ihomr^  When,  in  the  aidoiir  ^  ambition 
lor  lit^ary  fame,  I  regretted  to  him  one  day 
thiit  an  eminent  judged  had  nothing  of  it, 
aad  therefore  would  leave  no  perpetual  mon- 
ument of  hunaelf  to  poeterity;  *<  Alas!  air," 
said  Johnson,  "  what  a  masa  of  confusion 
shonld  we  have,  if  every  bishop,  and  every 
ivdge,  ever^  lowyer,  physician,  and  divine, 
VFere-  to  write  books! " 

I  mentioned  to  Johnson  a  respectable 
person  of  a  very  strong  mind  3,  who  had  lit- 
tle of  that  tenderness  which  is  c(Hiunon  to 
human  nature;  as  an  instance  of  which, 
when  [  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  in- 
vite his  son,  who  had  been  settled  ten  years 
iu  foreiff  n  part^,  to  come  home  and  pay  him 
a  visit,  his  answer  was,  '<  No,  no,  let  him 
luind  his  business*"  Johnson.  <<  I  do  not 
asrrM  with  him,  sir,  in  this.  Gretting  mo- 
ney is  not  all  a  man's  business:  to  cultivate 
kindness  is  a  valuable  part  of  the  business 
uflife." 

•  In  the  evening,  Johnson,  beinff  in  very 
S^ood  spirits,  entertained  us  with  several 
chftraoteristicat  portraits;  I  >regiiet  tiiat  any 
of  them  escaped  my  retention  and  diligence. 
I  found  from  experience,  that  to  collect  mv 
inend's  conversation  so  as  to  exhibit  it  with 
any  degree  of  its  original  flavour,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  it  dovni  without  delay.  To 
necord  his  sayings,  after  some  distance  of 
Itme,  was  like  preserving  or  pickling  long- 
kept  and  faded  fruits,  or  other  vegetablee, 
'wmch,  when  in  that  state,  have  little  or 
nothing  of  their  taste  when  fresh. 
■  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  a  series 
of  what  I  gathered  this  evening  from  the 
Johnsonian  garden. 

**  My  friend,  the  late  Earl  of  Gorice^  had 
a  gpreat  desire  to  maintain  the  literarv  char* 
acterofhis  family:  he  was  a  genteel  man, 
bnt  dkl  not  keq>  up  the  dignity  of  his  rank. 
He  was  ao  generally  civil,  that  nobody 
thanked  him  for  it."  . 

"  Did  we  not  hear  so  much  said  of  Jack 
"Wilkes,  we  ediould  think  more  highly  of  his 
eon  venation.  Jack  has  a  great .  variety  of 
talk,  Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  But  after  hear- 
ing his  name  sounded  from  pole  to  pole,  as 
the  fjhmnix  of  convivial  felicity,  we  are  dis- 
appointed in  his  company,  tile  has  always 
been  at  me:  but  I  would  do  Jack  a  kind- 
^  ness,  rather  thannot  >.  The  contest  is  now 
"  over.*' 

<'  Garrick's  ffaiety  of  conyersation  has 
Meacy  and  elegance;  Foote  makes  you 
laujuh  more:  but  Foote  has  the  air  of  a 
bnobon  paia  for  entertaining  the  oompa- 


>  [Fkobably  Loid  MamOeld.^BD.] 

*  fHe  means  hk  fiifher,  old  Lord  Anchinleck ; 

and  me  abamt  wn  was  David,  who  spent  so  many 

yean  in  Spain. — Er».] 
4  tJBetpoat,  Slat  Biiy,  1T88.-^Ed.} 
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ny.    He,  indeed,  well  deserves  his  hire.»» 

['*  Footers  happiness  of  manner 

in  relating  was  such,"  Johnson 

said,  "  as  subdued  arrogance  and 

roused  stupidity:  Aw  stories  were  truly  like 

those  of  BiroA,  in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  so 

very  attractive 

*  That  aged  ears  play  *d  traant  with  hu  tales, 
And  yoTUigfir  hearings  were  quite  ravished, 
So  sweet  and  vohible  was  his  discoorse.'  ** 

"Of  aU  conversers,  however,"  added  he, 
"  the  late  Hawkins  Browne  was  the  most 
delightful  with  whom  I  ever  was  in  compa- 
ny; his  talk  was  at  once  so  elegant,  so  ap- 
parently artless,  so  pure,  and  so  pleasing,  it 
seemed  a  peri)etual  stream  of  sentiment,  en- 
Livened  by  gaiety,  and  sparkling  with  ima- 
ges." Mrs.  Fiozzi  used  to  think  Mr.  John- 
son's determined  preference  of  a  cold,  ino* 
notOQOus  talker  over  an  emphatical  and  vio- 
lent one,  would  make  liim  quite  a  favourite 
amon^  the  men  of  (on,  whose  insensibility, 
or  a0eetation  of  perpetual  calmness,  cer- 
tainly did  not  give  to  him  Ibe  offence  it 
does  to  many.  He  loved  "conversation 
without  effort,"  he  said;  and  the  encomi- 
ums which  he  so  often  pronounced  on  the 
manners  of  Topham  Beauderc  in  society 
constantly  ended  in  that  peculiar  praise, 
that  "  it  was  without  ^ori."] 

"  CoUey  Gibber  once  consulted  me  as  to 
one  of  his  birthdav  ode6/a  long  time  before 
it^as  wanted.  I  obiected  very  iieely  to 
several  passages.  Gibber  lost  patience,  and 
would  not  read  his  ode  to  an  end.  When 
we  had  done  with  criticism  we  walked  over 
to  Richardson's,  the  authotnr  of  '  Glarissa/ 
and  I  wondered  to  And  Richardson  dis- 
pleased that  I  '  did  not  treat  Cibbei  with 
more  resped^^  Now,  sir,  to  talk  oireweet 
for  a  player^ I *^  (smiling  disdainfully.) 
BoswsLL*  "There,  sir,  you  are  always 
heretical:  you  never  will  alknw  merit  to  a 
plajrer."  Johnsoh.  "Merit,  sir!  what 
merit?.  Do  you  respect  a. rope-dancer  or 
a  ballad-einger? "  BotfwBi.i..  "No,  air; 
but  we  respect  a  great  player,  as  a  man 
who  can  conceive  lofty  sentiments,  and 
can  express  tiieni  gracefnlly."  Joanaoir. 
"  What,  sir,  a  ielk>w  who  elape  a  hump  on 
his  back,  and  a  lump  on  his  leg,  and  cries^ 
'lam  Richard  tlte  Third7'  Nay,  sir,  a 
ballad-singer  is  a  higher  man,  for  he  doea 
two  thittgp^  he  repeats  and  he  sings:  there 
is  both  recitation  and  musick  in  his  perform- 


*  [Perhaps  Richardson's  displeasure  was  created 
b;^  Johnson's  paykig  no  respect  to  the  age  of 
Gibber,  who  was  ahnoat  old  enough  to  have  been 
his  grandfather.  Gibber  had  left  the  stage,  and 
ceaMd  to  be  a  player  before  Johnson  left  Oxfbrd; 
so  that  he  had  no  more  reason  to  despise  Gibber 
for  tdat  profeasion,  than  Gibber  would  hare  had 
if  he  had  recalled  to  him  the  daya  when  be  was 
usher  at  a  sdiooL— £n.] 


1^ 
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ancfe',  the  player  oflly  lfefcite«,'»  tooiWstt.. 
«  My  dMr  sir !  you  inay  tun  any  ^ing  into 
lidicufe.  I  attow,  that  a  playet  of  fkrce  id 
not  entitled  to  respect;  he  does  a  little 
thing:  but  he  who  can  reiivesent  exalted 
Charactets,  and  touch  the  noblest  passiotis, 
has  very  respectable  powers;  and  mankind 
have  agreed  in  admiring  great  talenta  for 
the  «tage«  We  must  consider,  too,  that  a 
great  player  does  what  very  few  are  capable 
to  do;  his  art  is  a  very  rare  faculty.  Who 
can  repeat  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  *  To  be,  or 
not  to  De,»  as  Garrick  does  it  ? "  Johhsok. 
«  Any  body  may.  Jemmy,  there  <;a  boy 
about  eight  yeara  o(d,  wiio  was  in  the 
room),  will  do  it  as  well  in  a  week.'* 
BosWKLi^  «« No,  no,  air:  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  merit  of  preat  acting,  and  or  Ae 
value  which  mankind  «et  upon  it,  Garrick 
has  ifot  m  hundred  thousand  pounds.** 
JofiKsoir.  <<  Is  getting  a  hundred  thoosiind 
pounds  a  proof  of  excellence  f  That  has 
been  done  by  a  scoundrel  cofflmissary." 

This  was  most  fallacious  reasoning.  I 
was  ntf «,  for  once,  that  I  had  the  best  side 
of  the  argument.  I  boldly  maintained  the 
just  distinction  between  a  tragedian  and  a 
Inere  thealricai  droll;  between  those  who 
rouse  OUT  terrour  and  pi^,  and  those  who 
only  make  us  laugh.  « If,"  said  t,  "  Bet- 
terton  and  Foote  wefe  to  walk  into  this 
room,  you  would  respect  Betterton  much 
more  than  Foote.''  'JoRvaoir.  "IfBetteN 
ton  were  to  walk  into  this  room  with 
Foote,  Foote  would  soon  drive  him  out  ot 
it.  Foote,  sir,  fuaienui  Foote,  has  pow« 
era  superiour  to  them  all.'*  [The 
V^iS'  ^*^^  ^^>  ^*^  Johnson  could  not  see 
^'  '  the  passions  as  they  rose  and  chased 
one  another  in  the  varied  features  of  the 
expressive  face  of  Garrick.  Mr.  Murphy 
remembered'  being  in  conversation  with 
Johnson  near  the  aide  of  the  scenes,  during 
the  trajredy  of  Kinff  Lear:  when  Garrick 


eame  ott  the  stage,  he  said,  **  You  two  talk 
10  loud,  yon  &stroj  aU  my  feeUngs." 
^*  Prithee,*'  replied  Johnson,  "  do  not  talk 
offbelings:  Punch  has  no  feelings."] 

On  Mmiduy,  September  dS,  when  at  break- 
fast, I  unguardedly  aakl  to  Dr.  Johaaon,  **  I 
wish  i  saw  you  and  Mrs.  Macanky  to*- 
l^ther,"  He  grew  very  angry;  and,  afVer 
•  pause,  while  a  cloud  gatnered  on  his 
l>row,  he  burst  out,  *^  No,  sir;  you  would 
not  eee  us  quarrel,  to  make  ypu  sport. 
Do  n't  you  know  that  it  is  very  uncivil  to 
pit  two  people  against  one  another?" 
TThen,  checking  himself,  and  wishmg  to  be 
more  gentle,  he  added,  ^'  I  do  not  say  you 
should  be  hanged  or  drowned  for  this;  out 
it  it  very  uncivil."  Dr.  Taylor  thought 
him  in  the  wrong,  and  spoke  to  him  private- 

Sf  of  it;  but  I  atierwaras  acknowledged  to 
ohnson  that  I  was  to  blame,  ibr  I  candidly 
owned,  that  I  meant  to  express  a  desire  to 


see  u  contest  between  Mni.  Mneaday  ftai 
himt  but  then  I  knew  how  the  ooMCett 
would  end;  so  that  I  was  to  see  him  tri«itipiL 
JoRirsoir.  **Sir,  yon  cannot  be  ««re  Ihmt 
a  contest  win  end;  and  no  man  Ims  &  ri^ 
to  engage  two  ^pt^pVt  in  a  diap«le  by  whxk 
their  passions  may  be  inflamed,  Md  tlMy 
may  part  with  bitter  resentment  sgainst 
each  other.  I  would  sooner  keep  eomnmy 
with  a  man  ih)m  whom  I  must  gnm  my 
pockets,  than  with  a  men  who  eontrives  to 
bring  me  into  a  dispute  with  somebody  thst 
he  may  Hear  it.    This  is  the  great  fault 

of *  (naming  one  of  our  fKends), 

endeavouring  to  introduce  a  eubjeet  vpa 
which  he  knows  two  people  in  the  eompa^ 
ny  differ."  Bo'swbll.  ^  But  he  told  me, 
sir,  he  does  it  for  instruction.''  Jontav. 
<«  Whatever  the  motive  be,  sir,  the  aan 
who  does  so,  does  very  wrong.  Ue  h«  no 
more  right  to  inetruct  himeeif  at  each 
risk,  than  he  has  to  make  two  people  fight  a 
duel,  that  he  may  learn  how  to  ddefid Iub- 
self." 

He  found '  ^reat  ikuh  with  a  gentlemn 
G(F  our  acquaintance  for  keeping  a  bad  to* 
ble.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  ^  when  a  man  ie  ia- 
vited  to  dinner,  he  is  disappointed  if  he 
does  not  get  eomething  good.  I  advisdl 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  has  no  eaid-fMirtiea  at 
her  house,  to  give  sweetmeats,  and  suoh 
good  things,  in  an  evening,  as  are  not  i 


monly  given,  and  she  would  find  conpaBy 
enough  come  to  her;  for  eveiy  body  lofra 
to  have  things  which  please  mt  palate  pal 
ha  their  way,  without  trouble  or  pr^mn- 
tion."  [And  of  anoiier  lady^  en-  ^nk, 
tertainments,  he  said,  "  What  Biffni*>  Ayop^ 
fiea  going  thidier?  there  isneiuicr  ^^'"' 
meat,  drink,  nor  talk."]  Such  waa  Ins  at* 
tentioa  to  the  mimiHm  of  life  and  ma]uian» 

He  thus  characterised  the  Duke  af  De- 
vonshire, grandfhther  of  the  pieaeni  lepie* 
sentative  of  that  very  respectable  Hunlys 
"  He  was  not  a  man  of  superiour  abilities, 
but  he  waa  a  man  strictly  faithful  to  hii 
word.  If,  for  instance,  oe  had  {mnniesd 
3rou  an  acoiti,  and  none  had  grown  that 
year  in  his  woods,  he  woukl  not  have  eon> 
tented  liimself  with  that  excuse:  he  woM 
have  sent  to  Denmark  for  it.  So  uneondH 
tional  waa  he  in  keeping  his  word;  to  high 
as  to  the  point  of  honour."  This  was  a 
liberal  testmiOBy  from  the  tonr  Johnson  to  . 
the  virtjie  of  a  great  whig  nobleman.*  * 

Mr.  Burke's  "  Letter  to  the  Sbeitfa  of 
Bristol,  on  the  Affairs  of  Ameriea,"  hetaag 
mentioned,  Joluascm  censured  the  eompoeH 
tiOB  much,  and  he  ridiculed  tbe  defimtioH 


*  [Mr.  U^tonii,  no  doaht.  nNont  hsao,  ai^ 
tbam^paini^aph.  Sao  tha  adkk  of  the  Vlh 
»T,  1778  (ToL  i.  p.  ai9  aad  851)$  whsM  the 


m 
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leader  will  find  the 
andfietfU 


•f  JobnMii** 
to  thk  seaqdaiotH'^*] 
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of  a  ftee  gt^nu^eot,  viz.     *<For  any 

Sractieal  purpose,  it  b  what  the  people 
links  so  1."   •*  I  win  let  the  Kinc:  of  France 

-•  -^^ 

i» 
1  being 

cent  to  a  parish  workhonse,  and  aiked  how 
innch  she  could  he  obliged  to  work, "  Why," 
said  Johnson,  «  as  much  as  is  reasonabJe; 
and  what  is  that?  as  much  as  she  thinks 
reasonable." 

Dr.  Johnson  obligingly  proposed  to  carry 
me  to  see  Ilam«  a  romantick  Qcene,  now  be- 
longing to  a  rarolly  of  the  name  of  Port, 
but  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Congreves  K 
I  suj[^)06e  it  is  well  described  in  some  of  the 
tours.  Johnson  described  it  distinctly  and 
vividly,  at  which  I  could  not  but  express  to 
htm  my  wonder;  because,  though  my  e^es, 
1^  he  observed,  were  better  than  his,  I 
eould  not  by  any  means  equal  him  in  rep- 
resenting visible  objects.  I  said,  the  differ- 
etioe  be^aeiii»ia  tk«  remc4  was  m  that 
betweea  a  man  who  has  a  bad  instrumeint, 
but  play9  well  on  it,  and  a  man  who  ha3  a 
gooa  instrument,^  on  which  he  can  play  very 
ynperfectly. 

I  recollect  a  very  fine  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded with  hills  covered  with  woods,  and 
walks  neatly  formed  along  the  side  of  a 
rocky  steep,  on  the  quarter  next  the  house, 
with  recesses  under  projections  of  rock, 
overshadowed  with  trees;  in  one  of  which 
recesses,  we  were  told,  Congreve  wrote  his 
<'  Old  Bachelor^'  We  viewed  a  temarkar- 
ble  natural  curiosity  at  Ham;  two  rivers 
bursting  near  each  other  from  the  rock,  not 
from  immediate  springs,  but  after  having 
run  for  many  miles  under  c^round.  Plot^ 
in  his  "  Historv  of  StaJOToroshire  3,"  gives 
an  account  of  tnis  curiosity;  but  Johusoa 
would  not  believe  it,  thoqgh  we  had  the 
attestation  of  the  gardenei,  who  said  he 
had  put  in  corks  \  where  the  river  Man^ 
/o^a  sinks  into  the  ground*  and  had  oatched 
them  in  a  net,  placed  before  one  of  the 
openings  where  tne  water  bursts  out    In- 


>  Edit  2,  p.  {»8.---Botwxi.i«, 

'  [This  ii  a  miatake.    The  Ports  Iwd  beao 

i|Batad  at  Ilam  time  out  ^f  mind.    Congrevfr  ht4 

noted  thai  fiunily  at  Ijam;  and  his  «ca^,  that  ia, 

the  bench,  on  which  be  tometiioefl  lat,  in  the 

Hardens,  uaed  to  be  shown:  this.  Mr.  BenianI   great  orliiU  of  CMeHaniif  "  ia  sqiely  the 
^Oft — one  of  the  ancient  fam3y»  and  now  vicar  of   ▲tonemkvt  ^--Ed.] 
mm— tfaiiflu  was  the  caos^  of  Mr.  Boawell's  anor.       *  [Camphall  terminalad  bis  owa  life  in  f 
-^>'-l  It  is  hardly  to  be  believed,  (thongh  tJiiere 

'  mP  ^^'  every  anon  appearance),  that  the  government 

^  [^toe  gardener  at  Ifam  told  the  editor  that  ik  could  have  pennitted  htm  to  be  executed;  lor 
was  Johnson  himself  vrho  had  made  this,  expen^  Lord  EgUntoime  was  gioasly  the  aggreawr,  and 
-^t,  W-*  *i^^  8.-.-*  *u»  1..^  j^_u.  -r  .w.  M.^.  f  CampbellfiredCwhelheraccideDtaDyordesianedly) 

when  in  the  act  of  falling,  as  he  retreatea  from 
hasA  EgUa^Bone.  It  does  no  credit  to  JohnaoB  la 
hairaitrecardadthatbe  said  that  *«  was  glad 
tkeif  hsd  wmjnu  MSAica  to  conoiet  a 


but  there  W  not  the  leaat  doubt  of  the  fkct 
Iho  fiver  sinks  taddenly  into  the  earth  behind  a 
hiU  abova  the  valley,  and  bonis  out  aga^  tn  the 
aame  dureotion,  and  with  the  same  ~ 
aboot  fimr  milaa  balew^-Eo.] 


deed,  such  aubterraneouB  couneaof  w«tfi^ 
are  found  in' various  parts  of  our  globe  \ 

Talking  of  Dr.  Johnson's  unwillingneaa 
to  believe  extraordinary  things,  I  ventured 
to  say,  ^  Sir,  you  come  near  Hume's  aigu 
ment  against  miracles,  'That  it  is  more 
probable  witnesses  should  lie,  or  be  mista- 
ken, than  that  the^  ^ould  happen."^ 
JoHNsoir.  "Why,  sir,  Hume,  takmg  the 
proposition  simply,  is  right  ^..  But  the 
Christian  Revelation  is  not  proved  by  the 
miraclea  alone,  l)ut  as  connected  wilh  pro- 
phecies, and  with  the  doctrines  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  the  miracles  were  wrought." 

He  repeated  his  observation,  that  the  dU^ 
ierences  among  Christians  are  really  of  no 
consequence.  "For  instance,"  said  he, 
"  if  a  Protestant  obiects  to  a  Papist,  *  Yon 
worship  images;'  the  Papist  can  answer, 
*  I  do  not  insist  on  your  doing  it^  you  may- 
be a  very  good  Papist  without  it^  I  do  it 
on^  as  a  help  to  mv  devotion.' "  I  said* 
the  great  article  qf  Cnristianity  ia  Uie  leve 
lation  of  immortality  ?,  Johqeo*  admitted 
it  was. 

In  the  evening,  a  gentleman  fanner^  whe 
was  on  a  visit  at  Dr.  Taylor's,  attameted 
to  dispute  with  Johnson  in  favour  of  Muce 
go  Campbell  ^,  who  shot  Alexander,  £a«l 


»  See  Phtt'a  *'  Historr  ef  Blaffiwdshire,"  p. 
66,.  and  the  natboailiaa  refeeNd  to  by  him.^BM.. 

WXjMm 

•  [This  is  net  qaite  tma  It  is  indeed  aaaaa 
probable  that  oneer  two  iateretfed  wjlnasiea 
sbonld  lie,  than  that  a  miracle  should  bavei  hap- 
pened; bat  that  distant  and  unconnected  wit- 
nesses and  eirewnstanees  should  undesignedly 
concur  ia  evidencing  a  falsehood — and  that  falaft- 
hood  one  in  itself  nonatoral-^wQQld  be  more  mi- 
racnlons  than  any  miracle  in  Scripton;  and  tho^ 
by  Hume's  own  argument  the  balance  of 
probability  is  in  lavonr  of  the  miracles. — ^Ed.] 

7  [This  IB  loosely  expressed.  The  ancients 
believed  in  immortauty,  and  even  a  state  of  retii- 
hatiott.  Warbarton  argues  that  Moses  was  not 
ignerant  of,  and  the  Mahomedcms  acknowledge, 
a  lotare  state.  On  so  vital  a  question  k  is  not 
safe  to  rest  oa  Mr.  BoswelTs  eolioqaial  |^inae% 
which  have  aoiaa  importaaee  when  Ihey  appear 
to  be  sanctieoed  by  the  eoneuniaBoe  of  Dr.  Joha- 
aae.  ImenottatUy  m,.  indeed,  assured^  and  a 
ind  social  blassiiMB  and  beoafile  asa  voaeb- 
to  w  by  the  Chnstiaa  revektiBn;  bat  « the 


13% 
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biuft,  fine  gftrdena  were  made,  splendid  pla- 
ees  of  publick  amuBement  ivere  contrived, 
and  crowded  with  company.  Jon  if  so  ir. 
**  Alas,  sir,  these  are  only  struggles  for  ha{>- 
piness.  When  I  first  entered  Kanela|fhy  it 
gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my 
mind,  such  as  I  never  experienced  any 
where  else.  But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he 
viewed  his  immense  army,  and  considered 
that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it 
went  to  my  heart  to  conader  that  there  was 
not  one  in  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was 
not  aft-aid  to  go  home  and  think;  but  that  the 
thoughts  of  each  individual  there  would  be 
distressing  when  alone."  This  reflection 
was  experimentally  just.  The  feeling  of 
languor  ^  which  succeeds  the  animation  of 
gaiety,  is  itself  a  very  severe  pain;  and 
when  the  mind  is  then  vacant,  a  thousand 
disappointments  and  vexations  rush  in  and 
excruciate.  Will  not  manv  even  of  my 
fairest  readers  allow  this  to  be  true? 

I  suggested,  that  being  in  love,  and  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  success:  or  having  some 
favourite  scheme  in  view  for  the  next  day, 
might  prevent  that  wretchedness  of  which 
we  had  been  talking.  JoHw^oir.  "  Why, 
air,  it  may  sometimes  be  so  as  you  suppose; 
but  my  conclusion  is  in  general  but  too 
true." 

While  Johnson  and  I  stood  in  calm  eon- 
ference  by  ourselves  in  Dr.  Taylor's  garden, 
at  a  pretty  laie  hour  in  a  serene  autumn 
night,  looking  up  to  the  heavens,  I  direct- 
ed the  discourse  to  the  subject  of  a  fbture 
state.  My  friend  was  in  a  placid  aud  most 
benignant  frame  of  mind.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
*'  I  do  not  imagine  that  all  things  will  be 
made  clear  to  us  immediately  after  death, 
but  that  the  ways  of  Providence  will  be  ex- 
plained to  us  very  gradually."  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  whether,  although  the  words  of 
some  texts  of  Scripture  seemed  strong  in 
support  of  the  dreadful  doctrine  of  an  eter- 
nity of  punishment,  we  might  not  hope  that 
the  denunciation  wa6  figurative,  and  would 
notliterally  be  executed.  Johnson.  "Sir, 
you  are  to  consider  the  intention  of  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state.  We  have  no  reason 
to  be  sure  that  we  shall  then  be  no  longer 
liable  to  offend  against  God.  We  do  not 
know  that  even  the  angels  are  quite  in  a  state 
of*  security;  nay,  we  know  that  some  of 
them  have  fallen.    It  may  therefore,  per- 


'  Pope  DOMItiODI, 

«*  Stretch*d  on  the  nek  of  a  too  etiy  dialr.** 
But  I  recollect  a  conplet  quite  apposite  to  rny  sub- 
ject in  "  Virtoe,  an  Etbick  Epiitle,*'  a  beantifU 
and  butmctive  poem,  by  an  anonymous  writer,  in 
1768;  who,  treating  of  pieasnre  in  excess,  says, 

**Till  languor,  suiferinf  on  the  rack  of  bliM. 

OonfeM  that  muk  wse  merar  aadt  fiir  fhl^— Bo^nniLi.. 


haps,  be  neeenny,  in  cider  to 
both  men  and  angvis  in  a  ataie  of  reetitiide, 
that  tiiey  should  have  oontiofuaiHr  before 
them  the  punishment  of  those  who  h«ro 
deviated  from  it ;  but  we  hope  that  bj  eooae 
other  means  a  fall  from  rectitude  may  h» 
prevented.  Some  of  the  texts  of  Scriptmv 
upon  this  subject  are,  as  yon  observe,  ib* 
deed  strong;  but  &ey  m^  admit  of  a  miti- 
gated iaterpretatlon.'*    He  talked   to 


upon  this  awful  and  delicate  ouei 

gentle  tone,  and  as  if  afraid  to  oe  decisive. 

AfYer  supper  I  accompanied  him  to  iua 
apartment,  and  at  my  request  he  dictated  tt» 
me  an  argument  in  ravour  ot*theiie|^who 
was  then  claiming  his  liberty,  in  an  action 
in  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland.  He  hai 
always  been  very  zealous  against  eteveiy  in 
every  form,  in  which  I  with  all  defi^mee 
thought  that  he  discovered  *'  a  seal  withoat 
knowledge."  Upon  one  occasion,  when  ia 
company  with  some  very  grave  men  at  Ox- 
ford, his  toast  was,  "  Here's  to  the  next  is* 
surrectlon  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies." His  violent  prejudice  against  oar 
West  Indian  and  American  settlers  appear- 
ed whenever  there  was  an  opportunity. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  '<  Taxatkm 
no  Tyranny,"  he  says,  "  how  is  it  that  we 
hear  the  k>udest  yelp§  for  liberty  among  the 
drivers  of  negroes?  "  and  in  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wilkes  a  he  asked,  "  Where  did 
Beckford  and  Trecothick  learn  English?^ 
That  Trecothick  couM  both  speak  and 
write  good  English  is  well  known.  I  my- 
self  was  favoured  with  his  correspondenoe 
concerning  the  brave  Corsicans.  And  that 
Beckford  could  speak  it  with  a  spirit  of  hott- 
est resotution  even  to  his  majesty,  aa  his 
"  faithfbl  lord  mayor  of  London,'*  is  eoia- 
memorated  b;^  the  noble  monument  erected 
to  him  in  Guildhall. 

The  argument  dictated  bv  Dr.  Johnson 
[will  be  fbund  in  the  Appendix]. 

I  record  Dr.  Johnson's  argument  fairly 
upon  this  particular  case;  where,  perhaps, 
he  was  in  the  right.  But  I  beg  leave  to  en- 
ter my  most  solemn  protest  against  his  gen- 
eral doctrine  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade. 
For  I  will  resolutely  say,  that  his  unfavour- 
able notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice, 
and  imperfect  or  false  information.  The 
wikl  and  dangerous  attempt  which  has  for 
some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an 
act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  im- 
portant and  necessary  a  branch  of  commer- 
cial interest)  must  have  been  eraabed  at 
once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  seal- 
ots  who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it  made  the 
vast  body  of  planters,  merchants,  and  otib- 
ers,  whose  immense  properties  are  involved 
in  that  trade,  reasonably  enowh  suppose  that 
there  could  be  no  danger.    The  encourage- 

'  See  mUe,  p.  7e.— Boswsu.. 
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VMOt  which  the  atienrpthai  received  exdtes 
niiy  wander  and  indignation;  and  tbougfh 
-some  men  of  superior  abilities  have  support- 
ed it)  whether « from  a  love  of  temporary 
poptderity  when  prosperons,  or  a  love  of 
^neral  mischief  when  desperate,  my  opin- 
ion is  unshaken.  To  aoolish  a  stiUui, 
ivhich  in  all  ages  Qod  has  sanctioned,  and 
man  has  continued,  would  not  only  be  rob- 
hery  to  an  innumerable  class  of  oiur  feUow- 
subjects,  but  it  would  be  eictreme  cruelty  to 
African  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves 
from  massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in 
their  own  country,  and  introduces  into  a 
much  happier  state  of  life:  especially  now 
^rhen  thetr  passage  to  the  West  Indies  and 
there  treatment  there  is  humanely  regulated. 
To  abotish  that  trade  would  he  to 

« shut  the  gatei  of  mercy  on  mankind." 

'  Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere 
coaeerning  it»  the  house  or  lords  is  wise  and 
independent: 

IntaminatiB  fulget  honoribni; 
Nee  Bumit  ant  ponit  BecoreB 
Arbitrio  popularifl  anm. 

I  have  read,  conversed,  and  thought  much 
upon  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  to 
aU  who  are  capable  of  conviction  sn  excel- 
lent tract  by  my  learned  and  ingenious 
friend,  John  Ranby,  Esq.,  entitled  <<  Doubts 
on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."  To 
Mr.  Ranby's  "  Doubts,"  I  will  apply  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke's  expression  in  praise 
of  a  Scotch  law  book,  called  <<  Dirleton's 
Doubts: "  **  HIS  doubUy^'  said  his  lordship, 
^*  are  better  than  most  people's  eeriainUe$,*' 
When  I  said  now  to  Jonn6on»  that  I  was 
afraid  I  kept  him  too  late  up,  <<  No,  sir," 
mid  he,  '^I  do  n't  care  though  I  sit  all  night 
with  you."  This  was  an  animated  speech 
from  a  man  in  his  sixty-ninth  year. 

[Dr.  Johnson,  as  Mrs.  Piozzi  re- 
?*^J^  lates,  U>ved  late  hours  extremely,  or 
more  properly  hated  early  ones. 
Nothing  was  more  terrifying  to  him  thsn 
■the  idea  of  retiring  to  bed,  which  he  never 
would  call  going  to  rest,  or  suffer  another 
to  call  so.  "  I  Tie  down,"  said  he,  *^  that 
my  acquaintance  may  sleep;  but  I  lie  down 
to  endure  uppvessive  misery,  and  soon  rise 
again  to  pass  the  night  in  anxiety  and  pain." 
By  this  pathetic  manner,  which  no  one  ever 
possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  he  used  to 
ahock  that  lady  from  quitting  his  company, 
till  she  hurt  her  own  health  not  a  little  bv 
aitting  up  with  him  when  she  was  herself 
far  from  well :  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to 
oblige  him  even  by  compliance,  for  he 
always  maintained  that  no  one  forbore  their 
own  gratifications  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
.  another,  and  if  one  did  sit  up  it  was  proba- 
bly to  amuse  one's  self.  Some  right,  how- 
ever, he  oertiBiiily  had  to  aay  so,  li  he  made 


his  company  exeeedingly  entan 
he  had  once  forced  one,  by  his  vei 
lamentations  and  piercing  "reproofs,  not  to 
quit  the  room,  but  to  sit  quietly  and  make 
tea  for  him,  as  Mrs.  Thrale  oilen  did  in 
London  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
At  Streatham,  she  managed  better,  having 
always  some  friend  whowas  kind  enough 
to  engage  him  in  talk,  and  favour  her  re- 
treat.] 

[Indeed,  he  has  been  known  to  Hswk. 
say,  "  Whoever  thinks  of  going  to  Apofiii. 
bed  before  twelve  o'clock  is  a  P"*"- 
scoundrel"  Having  nothing  in  particular 
to  do  himself,  and  having  none  or  his  time 
appropriated,  he  was  a  troublesome  guest  to 
persons  who  had  much  to  do. 

He  rose  too  as  unwillingly  as  he  went  to 
bed.] 

Had  I  been  as  attentive  not  to  disi^ease 
him.  as  I  ought  to  have  been,  I  know  not 
but  this  vigu  might  have  been  fuUKUed;  but 
I  unluckily  entered  upon  the  controversy 
concerning  the  right  or  Great  Britain  to  tax 
America,  and  attempted  to  argue  in  favour 
of  our  fellow-subjects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantick.  I  insisted  that  America 
might  be  very  well  governed,  and  made  to 
yield. sufficient  revenue  by  the^  means  of  m- 
fluence,  as  exemplified  in  Ireland,  while  the 
people  might  be  pleased  with  the  imagina- 
tion of  their  participating  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, by  having  a  body  of  representa- 
tives, without  whose  consent  money  could 
not  be  exacted  from  them.  Johnson  conU 
not  bear  my  thus  opposing  his  avoWed  opin- 
ion, which  he  had  exerted  himself  with  an 
extreme  degree  of  heat  to  enforce;  and  ihe 
violent  agitation  into  which  he  was  thrown, 
while  answering,  or  rather  reprimanding 
me,  alarmed  me  so,  that  I  heartily  repent 
ed  of  my  having  unthinkingly  introduced 
the  subject  I  myself,  however,  grew  warm, 
and  the  change  was  great,  from  the  calm 
state  of  philosophical  discussion  in  which 
we  had  a  little  before  been  pleasingly  em- 
ployed. 

I  talked  of  the  corruption  of  the  British 
parliament,  in  which  I  alleged  that  any 
question,  however  imreasonable  or  unjust, 
might  be  carried  by  a  venal  majority;  and 
I  spoke  with  high  admiration  of  the  Roman 
senate,  as  if  composed  of  men  sincerely  de- 
sirous to  resolve  what  they  shoukl  think 
best  for  their  country.  My  friend  wouM 
allow  no  such  character  to  the  Roman  i 


ate;  and  he  maintained  that  the  British 
parliament  was  not  corrupt,  and  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  corrupt  its  members; 
asserting,  tliat  there  was  hardly  ever  aii^ 
question  of  great  importance  before  parlia- 
ment, any  question  in  which  a  man  might 
not  very  well  vote  either  upon  one  side  or 
the  otlier.  He  said  there  had  been  none  in 
hia  time  except  that.reapeetiog  America. 


tM 
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.  We  weft  fttigoed  byte  eooteiiy  ivhich 
WM  pcodiMcd  by  my  wuit  of  esntionf  and 
he  was  not  then  in  the  humour  to  slide  into 
eeey  and  cheerful  talk.  It  therefore  so  hap- 
pettBd,  that  we  were  aAer  an  hour  or  two 
.  Tery  willing  to  separate  and  g^o  to  bed. 

On  Wednesday,  Septcasher  24,  I  went 
into  Dr.  Jc^naon's  room  before  he  gpt  up, 
and  finding  that  the  storm  of  the  preoeding 
night  was  quite  laid,  I  sat  down  upon  h» 
bed««ide,  and  he  talked  with  as  much  readi- 
ness and  good  humour  as  ever.  He  recom- 
mended to  me  to  plant  a  considerable  part 
of  a  large  moorisn  farm  which  I  had  pur- 
chased, and  he  made  several  calculations  of 
the  expense  and  profit;  for  he  delighted  in 
exercising  his  mind  on  the  science  of  num- 
bers. He  iN-essed  upon  rae  the  importance 
of  planting  at  the  first  in  a  verv  sufficient 
manner,  quoting  the  ssfring,  *<  hibelhnon 
iUet  his  trrare;^*  and  adding,  *^this  is 
equally  true  in  planting.'' 

I  spoke  with  grati^e  <]£  Dr.  Taytor^s 
hospitality;  and  as  eridence  that  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  good  table  alone  that 
Johnson  visited  him  oAen,  I  mentioned  a 
little  anecdote  which  had  escaped  my 
IHend*8  recollection,  and  art  hearing  which 
repeated,  he  smiled.  One  evening  whim  I 
was  sitting  with  him,  Frank  delivered  this 
message:  **  Sir,  Dr.  Taylor  sends  his  com- 
pliments to  you,  and  begs  you  will  dine  with 
him  to-morrow.  He  has  soi  a  hare." 
"  My  compliments,"  said  Johnson,  <*  and 
I  *11  dine  with  him^ — haie  or  rabbit" 

After  breakftst  i  departed,  and  porsusd 
my  journey  northwards. 

["TO   MRS.    THRALB. 

<*  AikboonM,  SAH  fltpt.  1777. 

tetfert,  "  BosweH  is  gone,  and  is,  f  hope, 
▼*t-p-  pleased  that  he  has  been  here; 
*'*»*^  though  to  look  on  any  thing  with 
pleasure  is  not  very  common.    He  has  been 

gay  and  good-humoured  in  his  usual  way, 
ut  we  have  not  agreed  upon  any  other  ex- 
pedition. He  had  spent  more  money  than 
he  intended,  and  I  supplied  him;  rov  defi- 
ciencies are  again  made  up  by  Mr.  Thrale's 
bill,  for  which  i  thank  him.*'] 

And  again. 

[«<  AAboniMt  29Ui  flBpt.  1777. 

**  Boswell,  while  he  was  here,  saw  Ked- 
dlestone  and  the  silk-mills,  and  took  Chats- 
worth  in  his  way  home  He  says,  his  wife 
does  not  love  me  quite  well  yet,  though  we 
have  made  a  formal  peace.  He  kept  his 
journal  very  diligently;  but  then  what  was 
there  to  journalise  ?    I  should  be  glad  to  see 

what  he  says  of \    I  think  I  told 

you  that  i  took  him  to  Ham  a."] 


1  [No  doubt  Dr.  Taylor.— £^.} 

*  [Nntsd  ttihe  Xeltm  bv  ttd 

Ed.] 


I  took  mj  poatidwisft  frita'ihe 
Man,  a  very  food  inn  at  AsMKMmn, 
misttcfls  of  which,  A  mighty  dvil  gentle 
man,  oourtssying  very  k»w,  ppfTnteil 
with  an  engraving  of  the  sign  of  faerfci 
to  which  uie  had  subjoined,  in  ha 
bsnd*wntinff,  an  address  in  tncfa  mka^ 
simplicity  of  style,  that  I  have  piunuyeii  it 
pasted  upon  one  of  the  boards  of  my  min  i— i 
Journal  at  this  tune,  and  shall  heie  inin  ■  t  k 
fbr  the  amusement  of  say  leaden: 


*<  M.  Killingley's  duty  waits  mpcni 
Boswell,  is  cxoeeding ly  obliged  to  Jiini 
this  fifcvonr;  whenever  he  eomes  tbia  r 
hopesfor  a  continuance  of  the  same.  "Wi 
Mr.  Boswell  name  the  hoiuse  to  hinexte 
acquaintance,  it  wooU  be  a  aingnlar  fi 
conferred  on  one  who  has  it  not  in  her 
er  to  make  any  other  return  but  her 
grateftd  th«nl»,  and  sinoerest  prajem 
bis  happiness  in  time,  and  in 
eternity. 

"  Tuesday  morning." 


Mx. 


§x 


From  this  meeting  at  Ashbourne  I  de- 
rived a  considerable  accession  to  mj  John- 
sonian store.  I  communicated  my  oniginal 
Journal  to  Sir  'Wilfiam  Forbes,  m  whoaa  I 
have  ahvays  placed  deserved  conSdenee; 
and  what  he  wrote  tome  coneeminf  H  is ao 
much  to  mv  credit  as  liie  biooiMher  sf 
Johnson,  that  my  resders  will,  1  bope, 
grant  me  their  indulgence  fbr  hers  Insertp 
ing  it:  <*  It  is  not  once  or  twice  goin^  ofw 
it,«  says  Sir  WiHiam,  "  that  will  satisf  j  me, 
fbr  I  find  in  it  a  high  degfse  of  InstraeCion 
as  well  as  entertainment;  and  I  defivc  mofn 
benefit  from  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  dis- 
cussions than  I  should  be  able  to  drawfnoni 
his  personal  conversation;  tot  i  ss|>pose 
there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  to  whoaa  he 
discloses  his  sentiments  so  l^ly  as  to  y«nis- 
Belf.>» 

I  cannot  omit  a  curious  circumstance 
which  occurred  at  Bdensor-inn,  cloee  by 
Chatsworth,  to  survey  the  maenifleence  of 
which  I  had  gone  a  ccmsiderable  wi|y  o«t 
of  my  road  to  Scotland.  The  inn  was  then 
kept  by  a  very  lolly  landlord,  whose  nans, 
I  tnink,  was  Malton.  He  happened  to  men- 
tk)n  that  <<  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  had 
been  in  his  house."  I  inquired  leAe-  this 
Dr.  Johnson  was,  that  I  might  hear  my 
ho6t*s  notion  of  htm.  *' Sir,"  said  ht, 
"  Johnson,  the  mat  writer;  Oddiff,  as 
they  call  him.  He 's  the  greatest  writer  ib 
England;  he  writes  lor  the  ministry:  he 
has  a  correspondence  abroad,  and  lets  them 
know  what's  going  on." 

My  fViend,  who  had  a  thorough  depes- 
dence  upon  the  authenticity  of  ray  fektion 
without  any  emhelH^kmtni,  wfiU$eho0d  ok 
fiction  is  too  gently  called,  laughed  n  good 
deid  at  litis  fepwsenlartfon  of  hinsetfl 
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'         P'db*  Jobrsdn  to  um.  thiulb. 

« iSth  October,  1777. 

'*  Thoa^h  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  r&- 
j^^ji^^  ceive  your  dear  letters  that  come  to 
ToL  it '  Lichfield,  and  ^ou  continue  that  di- 
p-  6, 10,  rection,  for  I  think  to  get  thither  as 

"^         soon  as  I  can» 

•       ••••• 

"1  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness 
«nd  my  mtuter^s.  Life  has,  upon  the 
w^hole,  fallen  short,  very  short,  of  my  early 
expectation;  but  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
fneodship,  at  an  age  when  new  friendships 
are  seldom  acquired,  is  something  better 
than  the  general  course  of  thin^  gives  man 
a  right  to  expect  I  think  on  it  with  great 
delight — I  am  not  very  apt  to  be  delighted." 

**  TO  MRS.  THBALB. 

"  Licbfleld,  22d  October,  1777. 
"  I  am  come,  at  last,  to  Lichfield,  and  am 
really  glad  that  I  have  got  away  from  a  place 
'where  there  was  indeed  no  evil,  but  very  little 
ffood.  You  may,  I  believe,  write  once  to 
Lichfield  after  von  receive  this,  but  afler 
that  it  will  be  best  to  direct  to  London. 
•  «  •  •  • 

"  My  visit  to  Stowhill  has  been  paid.  I 
have  seen  there  a  collection  of  misery. 
Mrs.  Aston  paralytick,  Mrs.  Walmsley 
bime,  Mrs.  Hervey  bUnd,  an(\  I  think  an- 
other lady  deaf.    Even  such  is  life. 

"  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Aston  is  a  little  better; 
it  is,  however,  very  little.  She  was,  I  be- 
lieve, glad  to  see  me;  and  to  have  any  body 
glad  to  see  me  is  a  great  pleasure  ^'^ 

"  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

**Liclifield,29th  Oct.  1777.. 

<<  Though  after  my  last  letter  I  might 
justly  claim  an  interval  of  rest,  yet  I  write 
again  to  tell  you,  tliat  for  this  turn  you  will 
hear  but  once  more  from  Lichfield*  This 
d^y  is  Wednesday— on  Saturday  I  shall 
write  again,  and  on  Monday  I  shall  set  out 
to  seek  adventures;  for  you  know — 

None  bat  the  brave  desert  the  Ikir. 

"  On  Monday  we  hope  to  see  Birming- 
ham, the  seat  of  the  mechanick  arts;  and  \ 
know  not  whether  our  next  stage  will  be 
I       Oxford,  the  mansion  of  the  liberal  arts;  or 
London,  the  residence  of  all  the  arts  to- 
,       gether.    The  chymists  call  the  world  Aca- 
I       demia  Paraceln;  my  ambition  is  to  be  his 
I       fellow-student — to  see  the  works  of  nature, 
I       and  hear  the  lectures  of  truth.    To  London, 
I       therefore!    London  may,  perhaps,  fill  me; 
,       and  I  hope  to  fill  my  part  of  London.'*] 


'  **  Mr.  Johnson  gendi  his  complimeDtf  to  the 
hdiei  at  Stowhill,  of  whom  he  would  have  taken  a 
nan  formal  leave,  but  that  he  was  willijic  to 
ipora  a  earenony  which  be  hopes  would  have 
been  no  pleasure  to  them,  and  would  have  been 


[^'  PR.  lOaMMOW  TO  MBM,  ASTOR 

**  Umdon,  20th  Not.  1777 

'<DsAR  MADAM,— Through  Bir-  f^, 
mingham  and  Oxford  I  got  without  MB. 
any  difficulty  or  disaster  to  London, 
though  not  in  so  siiort  a  time  as  I  expected, 
for  f  did  not  reach  Oxford  before  tne  sec- 
ond day.  I  came  home  very  much  incom- 
moded by  obstructed  respiration;  but  by 
vigorous  methods  am  something  better.  I 
have  since  been  at  Brighthelmston^,  and 
am  now  designing  to  setSe. 

**  Different  things,  madam,  are  fit  for  dif- 
ferent people.  It  18  fit  lor  me.  to  settle,  and 
for  you  to  move.  I  wish  I  couki  hear  of 
you  at  Bath;  but  I  am  afraid  that  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  your  resolute  inactivity. 
My  next  hope  is  that  you  will  endeavour 
to  grow  well  where  you  are.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  I  saw  a  visible  amendment  be- 
tween the  time'  when  1  left  you  to  go  to 
Ashbourne,  and  the  time  when  I  came  back. 
I  hope  you  will  go  on  mending  and  mend- 
ing, to  which  exercise  and  cheerfulness  will 
very  much  contribute.  Take  care,  there- 
fore, dearest  madam,  to  be  busy  and  cheerful. 

"  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  care  and 
conversation  of  dear  Mrs.  GastrelU  It  ia 
very  much  the  interest  of  all  that  know  her 
that  she  should  continue  well,  for  she  is  one 
of  few  people  that  has  the  proper  regard  for 
those  tnat  are  sick.  She  was  so  kind  to  me 
that  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget  it,  and  if  it 
be  troublesome  to  you  to  write,  I  shall  hope 
that  she  will  do  me  another  act  of  kindness 
by  answering  this  letter;  for  I  beg  that  I 
may  hear  from  you  by  some  hand  or  another, 
I  am,  madam,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
^'  Sam.  JoH2?sof(."] 

['*DiU  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORT£R. 

»  London,  SOih  Nov.  1777. 

"  DiLkR  LOVE, — You  ordered  me 
to  write  YOU  word  when  I  capne^   mbST*" 
home.    I  have  been  for  some  days 
atBri^hthelmstone,  and  came  back  on  Tues- 
day night 

"  You  know  that  when  I  left  you  I  was 
not  well;  I  have  taken  phvsick  very  dili- 
gently, and  am  perceptibly  better;  so  much 
better  that  I  hope  by  care  and  perseverance 
to  recover,  and  see  you  again  from  time  to 
time. 

"Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary,  has  had 
my  direction  to  send  you  a  cast  of  my  head. 
I  will  pay  the  carriage  when  we  meet.  Let 
me  know  how  you  like  it;  and  what  the 
ladies  of  your  rout  say  to  it.  I  have  heard 
difierent  opinions.  I  cannot  think  where 
you  can  put  A. 

"  I  found  every  body  here  well.    Miss 

EThrale]  has  a  mind  to  be  womanlv,  and 
er  womanhood  does  not  set  well  upon 
her. 
"  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  all 
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the  ladies  tmd  tdl  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
owe  them,  that  is,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
town.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum- 
hie  servant,  "  Sam.  JoHwsoif."] 

"MR.  BOSWELL  TO  DR.  JOHNSON*. 
*«Edlnbarg)i,  29Ui  Sept.  IT^. 

"  My  d»ae  bie,— By  the  first  poet  I  in- 
form you  of  my  safe  arrival  at  my  own 
house,  and  that  I  had  the  comfort  of  nnding 
my  wife  and  children  all  in  good  health. 

"  When  I  look  hack  upon  our  late  inter- 
view, it  appears  to  me  to  have  answered 
expectation  hetter  than  almost  any  scheme 
of  happiness  that  I  ever  put  in  execution.  My 
Journal  is  stored  with  wisdom  and  wit;  and 
my  memory  is  filled  with  the  recollection  of 
lively  and  afiectionate  feeling,  which  now, 
I  think,  yield  me  more  satisfaction  than  at 
the  time  when  they  were  ^rst  excited.  I 
have  experienced  this  upon  other  occasions. 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain 
it  to  me;  for  it  seems  wonderful  that 
pleasure  should  be  more  vivid  at  a  distance 
than  when  near.  I  wish  you  may  find 
yourself  in  a  humour  to  do  me  this  favour; 
but  I  flatter  myself  with  no  strong  hope  of 
it;  for  I  have  observed,  that  unless  upon 
very  serious  occasions,  your  letters  to  me 
are  not  antwen  to  those  which  I  write." 

(I  then  expressed  much  uneasiness  that  I 
haa  mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  told  me  the  story  so  much 
to  his  disadvantage,  the  truth  of  which  he 
had  completely  refuted;  for  that  my  having 
done  so  might  be  interpreted  as  a  breach  of 
confidence,  and  ofiend  one  whose  society  I 
valued  :  therefore  earnestly  requestinff  that 
no  notice  misht  be  taken  of  it  to  any  Dody, 
till  I  should  be  in  London,  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  it  over  with  the  gentle- 
man.) 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWBLL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  Sdth  Not.  ITH. 

"Dear  sir,— You  will  wonder,  or  you 
have  wondered,  why  no  letter  has  come 
from  me.  What  you  wrote  at  your  return 
had  in  it  such  a  strain  of  cowardly  caution 
as  gave  me  no  pleasure.  I  could  not  well 
do  what  you  wished;  I  had  no  need  to  vex 
you  with  a  refusal.  I  have  seen  Mr.  [Beau- 
clerk],  and  as  to  him  have  set  all  right,  with- 
out any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
?>u.  Mrs.  Thrale  had  forgot  the  story, 
ou  may  now  be  at  ease. 

"  And  at  ease  I  certainly  wish  you,  for 
the  kindness  that  you  showed  in  coming  so 
k)ng  a  journey  to  see  me.  It  was  pity  to 
keep  you  so  long  in  pain,  but,  upon  re- 
viewing the  matter,  I  do  not  see  what  I 
could  have  done  better  than  I  did. 

"  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  my 

>  [Thii  letter  is  pat  a  little  out  of  ita  chronolog- 
ical plfoe»  to  keep  H  near  the  anewer.— Ed.] 


dear  enemy  and  all  her  little  peoflle  qtk 
well,  and  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  yoi 
journey.  I  think  on  it  with  great  gnu 
tude. 

"  I  was  not  well  when  you  left  tne  at  tk 
doctor's,  and  I  grew  worse;  yet  f  staid  oa, 
and  ai  Lichfield  was  very  ill.  Traveftiag, 
however,  did  not  make  me  w  >r8e ;  nnd  when  I 
came  to  London,  I  compli  *  'di  a  aatD- 
mong  to  go  to  Brightholristooe,  where  I 
saw  Beauclerk,  and  staid  tiree  daya. 

"  Our  club  has  recommenced  last  Friday, 
but  I  was  not  there,  'jsngton  has  another 
wench  3.  Mrs.  Thrale  is  in  hopes  of  a 
young  brewer.  They  got  by  their  trade 
last  year  a  very  large  sum,  and  their  ex- 
penses are  proportionate.  { 

**Mrs.  Williams's  health  is  very  imL 
And  I  have  had  for  some  time  a  very  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  respiration;  but  I  im 
better  by  purges,  abstinence,  and  other 
methods,  i  am  yet,  however,  much  behind- 
hand in  my  health  and  resL 

"  Dr.  Blair's  sermons  are  now  universri- 
ly  commended;  but  let  him  think  that  I  hd 
the  honour  of  first  finding  and  first  praiaaf 
his  excellencies.  I  did  not  stay  to  add  mr 
voice  to  that  of  the  publick. 

"  My  dear  friend,  let  me  thank  you  onec 
more  for  your  visit :  you  did  me  gxeii 
honour,  and  I  hope  met  with  nothing-  tbt 
displeased  you.  1  staid  long  at  Ashbourae, 
not  much  pleased,  yet  awkward  at  depsrt> 
ing.  *  I  then  went  to  Lichfield,  where  I  found 
my  friend  at  Stowhilis  very  dangerourir 
diseased.  Such  is  life.  Let  us  try  to  pas 
it  well,  whatever  it  be,  for  there  is  surdj 
something  beyond  it. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hope  all  is  well;  write  u 
soon  as  you  can  to,  dear  sir,  your  afiection- 
ate servant,  "  Sam.  Johkson." 

''to   dr.    SAMUEL  JOHNSOH. 

"EdlnbnrglhSSth  fim.  ITTT. 

"  Mt  dsar  sir, — This  day's  post  has  tA 
length  relieved  me  from  much  uneasiness,  hj 
bringing  me  a  letter  from  you.  I  was,  in- 
deed, doubly  uneasy;  on  my  own  accoust 
and  yours.  I  was  very  anxious  to  be  se- 
cured against  any  bad  consequences  from 
my  imprudence  in  mentioning  the  gentle- 
man's name  who  had  told  me  a  story  to 
your  disadvantage;  and  as  I  could  hardly 
suppose  it  possible  that  you  would  delay  99 
long  to  mate  me  easy,  unless  you  were  ill, 
I  was  not  a  little  apprehensive  about  you. 
You  must  not  be  offended  when  I  venture 
to  tell  you  that  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  too  rigid  upon  tnis  occasion.  The 
<  cowardly  eauiion  vthuih  gave  you  nopleo- 
Hire,'  was  suggested  to  me  or  a  mead 
here,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  strange 
story,  and  the  detection  of  its  falsity,  as  as 


'  A  danchtw  bom  to  him. — ^Boswxi^l. 
'  Mm.  Arton. — ^Boswbll. 
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instance  how  one  may  W  deceived  by  what 
18  apparently  very  good  authority.  But, 
as  1  am  still  perauad^.  that  aa  I  might  have 
obtained  the  truth  without  mentioning  the 

fentleman's  name,  it  was  wrong  in  me  to 
o  it,  I  cannot  see  that  you  are  just  in  blam* 
ing  my  caution.    But  if  you  were  ever  so 

i'ust  in  your  diaapprobation,  might  you  not 
lave  dea^'  -r  irre  tenderly  with  me  ? 
**  I  wea^  to  Anchinleck  about  the  middle 
of  October,  aidl  passed  some  time  with  my 

father  very  comfortably. 

•  •      I    •  •       • 

"  I  am  engaged  in  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  a  country  schoolmaster,  for  indecent 
behaviour  to  his  female  scholars.  There  Is 
no  statute  against  such  abominable  conduct: 
but  it  is  punishable  at  common  law.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  assistance 
in  this  extraordinary  trial.  I  ever  am,  my 
dear  sir^  your  faithiul  humble  servant, 
I  "James  Boswsll." 

About  this  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  the  decision  of  the 
negro  caute,  by  the  court  of  session,  which 
by  those  who  hold  even  the  mildest  and 
best  regulated  slavery  in  abominadon  (of 
which  number  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  I  am  none)  should  be  remembered 
with  high  respect,  and  to  the  credit  of 
{Scotland:  for  it  went  upon  a  much  broader 
ground  tnan  the  case  of  Someraetj  which 
was  decided  in  England  ^ ;  being  truly  the 
general  Question,  whether  a  perpetual  obll- 

Sation  or  service  to  one  master  in  any  mode 
20uld  be  sanctified  by  the  law  of  a  free 
country.  A  negro,  then  called  Joseph 
KnigMf  a  native  of  Africa,  having  been 
brouffht  to  Jamaica  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  purchased  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman  in  that  island,  had  attended  his 
master  to  Scotland,  where  it  was  ofRciousIy 
suggested  to  him  that  he  would  be  found 
entitled^  his  liberty  without  any  limitation. 
He  accordingly  brought  his  action,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  advocates  on  both  sides 
did  themselves  "great  honour.  Mr.  Mac- 
laurin  has  had  fie  praise  of  Johnson,  for 
lua  argument^  in  favour  of  the  negro,  and 
Mr.  Macconochie  ^  distinguished  himself  on 
the  same  side,  by  his  ingenuity  and  extra- 
onlinary  research.    Mr.  CuUen,  on  the  part 

*  See  State  Triab,  vol.  li.  p.  889,  and  Mr. 
Haigrats'fl  ai|;vmeiit— BotwsLX<. 

*  The  aiette  to  it  was  bappiljf  cbeeen: 
•*<lBUiTto  Ule  nlger,  quaaTto  ia  caiMlkha  eMM." 

I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  ciieiiotflance  no  leas 
aCfsnge  than  tne,  that  a  brother  advoeate  in  con- 
aideraUe  pnctioe  [Mr.  Wright],  but  of  whom  it 
eertahly  cannot  be  aaid,  h^emuu  didiciifideU^ 
ter  mrtf  aaked  Bfr.  Maehmnn^  with  a  fiice  of 
ffmat  aMvaaoe,  "^  A»  thiM  wwdijrear  awa  f '* 

*  [AftHwyrtiakriafaswMtt,bythatMaaf 
vox.  n.  18 


oTthemaater,  discovered  good  hi/brmaiioii 
and  sound  reasoning;  in  which  he  wia 
well  supported  by  Mi".  James  Ferffuson,  fe^ 
markable  for  a  manly  understandmg,  and  a 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  of  the  worM. 
But  I  cannot  too  highly  praise  the  speech 
which  Mr.  Henry  Dundas  generously  con* 
tributed  to  the  cause  of  the  sooty  stranger. 
Mr.  Dundas's  Scottish  aecent,  which  has 
been  so  oflen  in  vain  obtruded  as  an  bijee* 
tlon  to  his  powerful  abilities  in  parliament^ 
was  no  disadvantage  to  him  in  his  own 
country.  And  I  do  declare,  that  upon  this 
memorable  question  he  impressed  me,  and 
I  believe  all  his  audience,with  such  feelinffb 
as  were  {produced  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent orations  of  antiquity.  This  testimony 
I  liberail^r  ffive  to  the  excellence  of  an  old 
friend,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
differ  very  widely  upon  many  political  top- 
i6ks:  yet  I  persuade  mysdf  without  malice. 
A  great  maiority  of  the  lords  of  session  de- 
cided for  the  negro.  But  four  of  thek 
number,  the  Lord  President,  Lord  EHicck, 
Lord  Monboddo,  and  Lord  Coviagton,  res- 
olutely maintained  the  lawfulness  of  a  sttf- 
tusy  which  has  been  acknowledged  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  and  that  when  freedom 
flourished^  as  in  old  Greece  and  Rome. 

[•'to   MRS.    OA8TRELL*. 

**  BoK-court,  Fleet-etreet,  2Sd  0ec.  1777. 

"DsAR  MADAM, — Your  long  si-  p^m^ 
lence  portended  no  good;  yet  I  hope  m8. 
the  danger  is  not  so  near  as  our 
anxiety  sometimes  makes  us  fear.  Winter 
is  indeed  to  all  those  that  any  distemper  has 
enfeebled  a  very  troublesome  time;  but  care 
and  caution  mav  pass  safely  through  it,  and 
from  spring  and  summer  some  relief  is  ti» 
ways  to  be  hoped.  When  1  came  hither  I 
fell  to  taking  care  of  myself,  and  t|y  ph^nck 
and  opium  nad  the  constriction  that  ob- 
structed my  breath  very  suddcniv  I'emoved. 
My  nights  still  continue  very  laoorious  and 
tedious,  but  they  do  not  grow  worse. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you^  dear  madam,  to  tske 
care  of  Mis.  Aston;  I  know  how  litite  you 
want  any  such  exhortations;  but  I  earnest- 
ly entreat  her  to  take  care  ofherself.  Many 
lives  are  prolonged  by  a  diligent  attention 
to  little  things,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking 
it  unlikelv  that  she  may  grow  better  by  de- 
grees. However,  it  is  hfer  doty  to  try,  vai 
when  we  do  our  duty  we  have  reason  to 
hope.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johmsoh.*'} 

''to   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ES^. 

"  37Ui  Decambar,  im. 
"  Deab  sir, — ^This  is  the  time  of  the 
year  in  which  all  express  their  good  wishes 


Land  MsMlnpWak, 

M«idffwbaiik.*--{;».] 
*  [See  ante,  p.  46.— En.] 
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to  theijr  (Kendii  and  I  tend  mine  to  you  and 
your  family.  May  your  lives  be  loug,  hap- 
py, and  good.  1  have  been  much  out  of 
•rder,  but,  I  hope,  do  not  grow  worse. 

<<  The  crime  of  the  schoolmaster  whom 
you  are  engaged  to  prosecute  is  very  great, 
andmay  besufflpectedtobetoocommon.  In 
our  law  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  a  misdemeanour:  that  is,  a  kind  of  in- 
definite crime,  not  capital,  but  punishable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  You  cannot 
want  matter:  all  that  needs  to  be  said  will 
easily  occur. 

"  Mr.  Shaw,  the  authour  of  the  Gaelick 
Grammar,  desires  me  to  make  a  request  for 
bim  to  Loid  E^lintoune,  that  he  may  be 
appointed  cbc^iain  to  one  of  the  new-rais- 
ed regiments. 

'<  All  our  friends  are  as.  they  were;  little 
bas  happened  to  them  of  either  good  or 
bad.  .  Mrs.  Thrale  ran  a  great  black  hair- 
dressing  pin  into  her  eye;  but  by  great 
evacuation  she  kept  it  from  inflaming,  and 
it  is  almost  well.  Miss  Reynolds  has  been 
out  of  order,  but  is  better.  Mrs.  Williams 
is  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health. 

<*  If  I  should  write  on,  1  should,  perhaps, 
write  only  complaints,  and  therefore  I  will 
content  myself  with  telling  you,  that  I  love 
to  think  on  you,  and  to  hear  from  you;  and 
that  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Sam.  Johhsok.'* 

"to  PB.    SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

M  Edlnbuifh,  8th  Jan.  1T7B. 

"  DttAR  sia, — ^Tour  congratulations  upon 
a  new  year  are  mixed  with  complaint:  mine 
must  be  so  too.  My  wife  has  for  some  time 
been  ill,  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
these  three  months  by  a  severe  cold,  attend- 
ed with  alarming  symptoms.'* 

(Here  I  ^ave  a  particular  account  of  the 
distress  which  the  person,  upon  every  ac- 
count most  dear  to  me,  sufiered;  and  of  the 
diamal  stateof  apprehension  in  which  I  now 
was:  adding  that  I  never  stood  more  in 
jieed  of  his  consoling  philosophy.) 

"  Did  you  ever  look  at  a  book  written  by 
Wilson,  a  Scotchman,  under  the  Latin 
name  of  J^olwenus,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  literary  men  at  a  certain  period  ?  It 
is  entitled  "  De  ^rdmi  Tran^lHtaU."  I 
earnestly  desire  tranquillity.  Bona  res 
ouiea  ;  but  I  fear  I  shall  never  attain  it: 
ior,  when  unoccupied,  I  grow  gloomy,  and 
occupation  agitates  me  to  fevenshness. 
•        ••••• 

'"  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  iaffectionate 
humble  servant,      "  Jamss  Boswbll." 

*^  TO  JAMBS   BOiWELL,    ESQ^ 

**  24tb  Jannary,  1778. 

^  Dbar  sir, — To  a  letter  so  interesting 
m  yevr  last,  it  is  proper  to  retant  some  aa- 
awer,  however  little  I  may  be  dilpowd  to 
write. 


<<  Yoor  alarm  at  your  lady's  illBees 
reasonable,  and  not  disproportionate  to  the 
appearance  of  the  disorder.  I  hope  your 
pnysical  friend's  conjecture  is  now  verified, 
and  all  fear  of  a. consumption  at  an  end:  a 
little  care  and  exercise  will  then  restore  her. 
London  is  a  good  air  for  ladies;  and  if  you 
bring  her  hither,  I  will  do  for  her  what  she 
did  for  roe — I  will  retire  from  my  apart- 
ments for  her  accommodation.  Benave 
kindly  to  her,  and  keep  her  cheerful. 

*<  You  alwavs  seem  to  call  for  tenderness. 
Know  then,  that  in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year  I  very  hiehly  esteem  and  veiy 
cordiallv  love  you.  I  nope  to  tell  you  this 
at  the  beginmnff  uf  eveiy  year  as  long  as 
we  live;  and  wny  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves to  tell  or  hear  it  oftener? 

"  Tell  Veronica,  Euphemia,  and  Alexan- 
der, that  I  wish  th^m,  as  well  as  their  pa- 
rents, many  happy  years. 

"  You  have  ended  the  negro's  cause 
much  to  my  mind.  Lord  Aucninleck  and 
dear  Lord  Hailes  were  on  the  aide  of  libei^ 
ty.  Lord  Hailes's  name  reproaches  me;  but 
if  he  saw  my  languid  neelect  of  my  own  af- 
fairs,  he  would  rather  pity  than  resent  my 
neglect  of  his.  I  hope  to  mend,  ui  et  mih 
vivam  et  amicU,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  sA 
fectlonately,  **  Sam.  Jornsok. 

"  My  service  to  my  fellow-traveller,  Jo- 
seph." 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded 
the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his 
majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  for  West- 
minster; kept  a  regular  office  for  the  police 
of  that  great  district;  and  discharfied  his  im- 
portant trust,  for  many  years,  faiuiAilly  and 
ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  un 
ceasing^  curiosity  to  know  human  life  in  all 
its  variety,  told  me,  that  he  attended  Mr. 
Welch  in  his  office  (or  a  whole  winter,  to 
hear  the  examinations  of  the  culprits;  btut 
that  he  found  an  almost  uniform  tenor  of 
misfbrtune,  wretchedness,  and  profligacy. 
Mr.  Welch's  health  being  impaired,  he  was 
advised  to  try  the  efli;ct  of  a  warm  climate; 
and  Johnson,  by  his  interest  with  Mr.  Cha- 
mier,  procured  him  leave  of  absence  to  go 
to  Italy,  and  a  promise  that  the  pension  or 
salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
government  allowed  him,  should  not  be  dis- 
continued. Mr.  Welch  accordingly  went 
abroad,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Aniie» 
a  young  lady  oi*  uncommon  talents  and  litf>- 
rature. 

<'T0   SAUNDEBJ   welch,     SS<1>>    AT   THB 

BNOLisH  cornx-HotrsB,  aoNX. 

"SdFebruBry,  1772. 

<<  Dbak  aiR^— To  have  suffered  one  of 
my  bast  and  dearest  friends  to  pass  almott 
two  years  in  foreign  countries  without  a 
latcer,  hai  a  ^ry  snainaAd  appmranoe  of 


snrsw^JBSAT.  m. 


iMMintioii.    But  tbe  truth  is,  that  th«re 

.  WM  no  particuUr  time  in  which  I  had  auy 
thing  parlicukr  to  9%y;  and  general  expree- 
«ioii8  of  good  will)  I  hope,  our  long  frieud- 
•hip  ia  grown  too  solid  to  want 

**  or  public  affaira  you  have  information 
from  the  newspapers  wherever  you  ff0>  for 
the  £nglish  Jceep  no  secret;  and  of  other 
things  Mrs.  Nollekens  inrorins  you.  My 
intelliflence  could)  therefore,  be  of  no  use; 
«nd  Misa  Nancy's  letters  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  write  to  you  for  information;  I  was 
likewise  for  some  time  out  of  humour,  to 

.'find  that  motion  and  nearer  approaches  to 
the  sun  did  not  restore  voui  health  so  fast 

.  as  I  expected.  Of  your  health  the  accounts 
have  lately  been  inore  pleasing;  and  I  have 
the  ffratincation  of  imagining  to  myself  a 
lengUiof  years  which  I  hope  you  have  gam- 
ed, and  of  which  the  enjoyment  will  be  im- 
proved by  a  vast  accession  of  images  and 

.  observations  which  your  journeys  and  va- 
rious residence  have*  enabled  you  to  make 
and  accumulate.  You  have  travelled  with 
this  felicity,  almost  peculiar  to  yourself, 

,  that  your  companion  is  not  to  part  from 
yovL  at  your  iourney's  end;  but  you  are  to 
live  on  together,  to  help  each  other's  recol- 
lections, and  to  supply  each  other's  omis- 

'  sions.  The  world  has  few^  greater  plea- 
sures than  that  which  two  friends  enjoy,  in 
tracing  back,  at  some  distant  time,  those 
transactions  and  events  through  which  they 
have  passed  together.  One  of  the  old  man's 
misenes  is,  that  he  cannot  easily  find  a  com- 
panion able  to  partake  with  him  of  the  past 
You  and  your  fellow-traveller  have  tliis 
comfort  in  store,  that  your  conversation 
will  be  not  easily  exhausted;  one  will  al- 
ways be  glad  to  say  what  the  other  will  al- 
ways be  willing  to  hear. 

'*  That  vDu  may  enjoy  this  pleasure  long, 
your  health  must  have  your  constant  atten- 
tion. I  suppose  you  propose  to  return  this 
year.  There  is  no  need  of  haste :  do  not 
come  hither  before  the  height  of  summer, 
that  you  may  fall  gradually  into  the  incon- 
Yeniences  of  your  native  clime.  J  uly  seems 
to  be  the  proper  month.    August  and  Sep- 

'  tember  will  prepare  you  for  the  winter. 
Afler  having  travelled  so  far  to  find  healthy 
you  must  take  care  not  to  lose  it  at  home; 
and  I  hope  a  little  care  will  effectually  pre- 
serve it. 

'*  Miss  Nancy  has  doubtless  kept  a  con- 
stant and  copious  journal.  She  must  not 
expect  to  be  welcome  when  she  returns 
without  a  great  mass  of  information.  Let 
her  review  her  journal  ollen,  and  set  down 

.  what  she  finds  herself  to  have  omitted,  that 
she  may  trust  to  meowry  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, for  memorv  is  soon  confused  by  a  quick 
fsossasion  of  things;  and  she  will  ^row  ev- 
ery day  less  confident  of  the  truth  ot  her  own 
•nsfrstnrM,  mD^ma  she  can  recur  to  some 
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self  with  hints,  instead  of  full  representsr 
tiopSy  let  her  supply  the  deficiencies  now 
while  her  memory  is  yet  fresh,  and  while 
her  father's  memory  may  help  her.  If  she 
observes  this  direaion,  she  will  not  have 
travelled  in  vain;  for  she  will  brinjgf  home  a 
book  with  which  she  may  entertain  herself 
to  the  end  of  life.  If  it  were  not  now  too 
late,  I  would  advise  her  to  note  the  impres- 
sions which  the  first  sight  of  any  thing  new 
and  wonderful  made  upon  her  mind.  Let 
her  now  set  her  thoughts  down  as  she  can 
recollect  them:  for  faint  as  they  may  alrea- 
dy be,  they  wul  grow  every  day  fainter. 

'*  Perhaps  I  do  not  flatter  myself  unrea- 
sonably when  I  imagine  that  you  may  wish 
to  know  sometliing  of  me.  I  can  grattij 
your  benevolence  with  no  account  of  health* 
The  hand  of  time,  or  of  disease,  is  very 
heavy  upon  me.  I  pass  restless  and  uneasy 
nights,  harassed  with  convulsions  of  my 
breast,  and  flatulencies  at  my  stomach;  and 
restless  niffhts  make  heavy  days.  But  no- 
thing will  be  mended  by  comi^Iaints,  and 
therefore  I  will  make  an  end.  When  we 
meet,  we  will  try  to  forget  our  cares  and 
our  maladies,  and  contribute,  as  we  can,  to 
the  cheerfulness  of  each  other.  If  I  had 
gone  with  you,  I  believe  I  should  have  been 
better;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  in  my 
power.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  **  Sam.  JFoHHsoir.'* 

This  letter,  while  it  rives  sdmirsMe  ad- 
vice how  to  travel  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  will  therefore  be  of  very  general  use, 
is  another  eminent  proof  of  Johnson*s  warm 
and  afifectionate  heart  K 

I" BR,   JOHNSON  TO  MHS.  XtTCY  PORTMt* 
«*l9thFebn]anr,  1778. 

"  Dsm  MADAM,—!  have  several 
little  things  to  mention  which  I 
have  hitherto  ne^lecte^ 

^<  Ton  judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  the 
bust*  would  not  please.  It  is  condemned 
by  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  Mrs. 
Garrick;  so  that  your  disapprobatton  is  not 
singular. 

*«  These  things  have  never  cost  me  buj 


1  The  fiMDdriiip  betweoo  Mr.  Welsh  ami  Um 
waa  nnbroksn.  Mr.  Welob  disd  naC  masy  mestfli 
befoie  him,  and  b«q«s«th«d  him  five  gainaaafera 
ring,  which  Jolmfsn  recsived  with  teodeniaM,  as 
a  lund  inemorial.  Urn  regard  waa  coaalaat  for  hit 
firiend  Mr.  Welch's  dmigbteia;  of  whom  Jaoa  it 
married  to  Mr.  Nollekens,  the  statuary,  whose 
merit  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  praise  fioiq 
me — BoswsLi..  [See  a  great  deal  about  Miss 
Anne  in  Miss  Hawkins's  Jmemoir$, — ^En.] 

'  [This  bust,  and  the  walking-stick  mentioned 
by  Boswell,  are  now  ia  the  possesawn  of  His. 
Peaiaen,  of  Hill  RkhnM,  near  LiclMd.-4lA»* 

WOOD.] 
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thinsr,  CN>  that  I  do  tfot  mueh  know  the  price. 
My  oust  was  made  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
shown  for  honour  of  the  artist,  who  is  a  man 
olf  reputation  above  any  of  the  other  sculp- 
tors. To  be  modelled  in  clay  costs,  I  bis. 
Beve,  twenty  guineas;  but  the  casts,  when 
Ae  model  is  made,  are  of  no  great  price; 
whether  a  guinea  or  two  guineas,  I  cannot 
tell. 

"  When  you  complained  for  want  of  oys- 
ters, X  ordered  you  a  barrel  weekly  for  a 
month;  you  sent  me  word  sooner  that  you 
had  enough,  but  I  did  not  countermand  the 
rest.  If  you  could  not  eat  them,  could  you 
not  give  tfieni  a  way  ?  When  you  want  any 
Uiinff  send  me  word. 

"  1  am  very  ixwrly,  and  have  -^ery  rest- 
less and  oppressive  nights,  but  always  hope 
fbr  better.  Pray  for  me.  I  am  your  most 
humble  servant^*^       "  Sam.  Johnsoh.*'] 

"to   dr.    SAMUEL   JOHNSOX. 

"EJInbtirgh,  26th  Februnry,  ITTB. 

**  Mt  dear  str,— Why  I  have  delayed, 
for  near  a  month,  to  thank  you  for  your  last 
affectionate  letter,  I  cannot  say;  for  my 
mind  has  been  in  better  health  these  three 
weeks  than  for  some  years  past.  I  believe  I 
have  evaded  till  I  could  send  you  a  copy  of 
Lord  Hailes's  opinion  on  the  negroes  cause, 
which  he  wishes  you  to  read,  and  correct 
any  errors  that  tbere  may  be  in  the  lan- 
guage; for,  says  he,  *  we  live  in  a  critical, 
though  Bot  a  learned  age^  and  I  seek  to 
screen  myself  under  the  snield  of  Ajax.'  I 
communicated  to  him  your  apology  for 
keeping  the  sheets  of  his  '  Annais '  so  long. 
Re  says, '  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dr.  John- 
son is  in  a  state  of  languor.  Why  should  a 
sober  Christian,  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a 
fanatick,  be  very  merrv  or  very  sad.^'  I 
envy  his  lordship*s  comfortable  constitution; 
bvt  well  do  I  know  that  languor  and  deiec- 
tton  will  afflict  tlie  best,  however  excellent 
their  principles.  I  am  in  possession  of 
Lord  llailes's  opinion  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  have  had  it  for  some  time.  My 
excuse  tnen  for  procrastination  must  be, 
that  I  wanted  to  have  it  copied;  and  I  have 
BOW  put  that  off  so  long,  that  it  will  be  bet^ 
ter  to  brin?  it  with  me  than  send  it,  as  I 
•hall  nrobi3>?y  get  yo»  to  look  at  it  sooner 
when  1  solKit  yon  in  person. 

«*  My  wife,  who  is,  I  thank  God,  a  good 
deal  better,  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
▼cry  polite  and  courteous  offer  of  your 
apartment:  but,  if  she  goes  to  London,  it 
will  be  best  for  her  to  have  lodgings  in  the 
mojFC  airy  vicinity  of  Hyde-park.  I,  how- 
ever, doubt  much  if  I  shall  oe  able  to  pre- 
vail with  her  to  accompany  me  to  the  me- 
tropolis; for  she  is  99  different  from  you  and 
met  that  she  dislikeiB  iraveUiaig;  and  she  is 
«o  anxious  about  her  children,  that  she 
thiaks  ahe  should  be  unhappy  if  at  a  dis- 


tftnee  fVom  them,    She  dierelbie 
rather  to  go  to  some  country  place  in  Scot- 
land, where  she  can  hwe  them  widi  her. 

"  I  purpose  being  in  London  nbout  the 
30th  of  next  month,  as  I  think  it  credttahk 
to  appear  in  the  house  of  brds  as  one  of 
Douglas's  counsel,  in  the  great  and  hat 
competition  between  Duke  Hamiltna  and 
Inni. 

^<  I  am  sorry  poor  Mrs.  Williams  is  so 
ill:  though  her  temper  is  unpleasant,  die 
has  always  been  pohte  and  obliging  to  me. 
I  wish  many  happy  years  to  {rood  Mr.  Le- 
vett,  who,  1  suppose,  holds  his  usual  plaee 
at  your  breakfast-tabk!  1.  f  ever  am,  mj 
dear  sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 
*' James  Boswei.i..*' 

"to   dr.    SAMUEL   JOHNSOIT. 

••  Kdinbaffh,  ftik  Feb.  mt. 

"Mr  DEAR  SIR, — You   are  at  present 
busy  amongst  the  English  poets,  preparii^, 
for  the  public  instruction  and  entertainment, 
prefaces  biographical  and  critical.     It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  out  of  season  to  appeal  to 
you  for  the  decision  of  a  controversy  whiek 
has  arisen  between  a  lady  and  me  concem- 
ing  a  passage  in  Parnell.    That  poet  teBi 
us,  that  his  hermit  quitted  his  cell 
•  —to  know  the  worM  by  tight, 
To  find  if  b^ok*  or  nootvu  report  it  rUt; 
(For  yet  by  noaitit  al<nu  the  world  he  knsw, 
Whose  feet  came  wand'ruig  o^er  the  nightlj 
dew).' 
I  maintain,  that  tliere  is  an  inconsistency 
here;  for  as  the  hermit's  notions  of  tlie 
world  were  formed  from  the  reports  both 
of  600/rf  and  noaifu,  he  could  not  justly  be 
said  to  know  by  noatiM  alone.    Be  pleased      | 
to  judge  between  us,  and  let  us  have  your 
reasons  s. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  •  Taxation  no  Ty- 
ranny,' now,  after  Lord  North's  declara- 
tion, or  confession,  or  whatever  else  his 
conciliatory  sfieech  should  be  called?  I 
never  differed  from  you  in  politicks  but  up- 


*  Dr.  Percy,  the  Biihop  of  Dromore, 
oualy  obionreid,  that  Levett  used  to  breakikflt  on 
the  cnut  of  a  roll,  which  Johnson,  aAer  tearing 
oat  the  cram  for  himself,  threw  to  hii  bamble 
friend. — Bobwkll.  Perhaps  the  word  threw  m 
here  too  strong.  Dr.  Johnson  never  treated  Lev- 
ett with  contempt;  it  is  clear  indeed,  from  various 
circamstances,  that  he  had  great  kmdnen  for  him. 
I  have  oAen  seen  Johnson  at  breakfsst,  accompa- 
nied, or  rather  attended,  by  Levett,  v^ho  had  al- 
ways the  management  or  the  tea-kettle.— Ma- 
LONe.  [Sir  J.  Hawiniii  states,  ihat  <«  Dr.  Jahn- 
son  frequently  observed  that  Levett  was  ladebled 
to  liim  ibr  mrtbing  mora  than  hewarDom,  his 
share  ki  a  peony  loaf  at  beaakiast,  ai  ~ 
tfiao  a  dinner  an  a  6niday.*'--£B.] 

*  See  thii  sniject  dwr— sd  in  an  ' 
'     May  S,  1770.--4lLLMirE 
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)M  twd  p^ftir-*^  liKddlewx  «leotion,  and 
|lfcte  taxatiaB  of  the  AmerieanB  l^the  Brit^ 
iah  hoines  of  represeatativei*  There  is  a 
'§kmrm  in  Che  word  fitrlutment,  «o  I  avoid 
it  As  I  am  a  steady  and  a  wann  tory»  I 
vegreC  that  the  Idng  does  not  see  it  to  be 
better  for  him  to  receire  constitutioQal  sup- 
plies  from  his  American  subjects  by  the 
{Hoice  d  their  own  assemblies,  where  his 
loyal  person  is  represented)  than  through 
the  medium  of  his  British  subjects.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  I  wish  to  increase,  would  be  greater 
when  in  contact  with  all  its  dominions,  than 
if  *  the  rays  of  re^al  bounty  ^'  were  '  to 
shine'  upon  America  througn  that  dense 
and  troubled  body  amodera  iBridsh  parlia- 
anent  Bat,  enough  of  Uiis  subject;  for 
your  angry  voice  at  Ashbourne  upon  it  still 
sounds  awful  <  in  my  mind's  eort.'— I  ever 
am,  ny  dear  sir,  your  most  afleelionate 
temble  servant,       "Jaxib  Boswkll." 

["9IU   JOBNSOjr  TO   MRS.    MONTAGU. 

•|«ai  Much,  int. 
Yi^i  '*  M^OAMr-And  so  you  are  alarm- 
MUk  ed,  naughty  lady?  You  might 
.  know  that  I  was  ill  enough  when 
Mr.  Thrale  brought  you  mv  excuse.  Could 
^ou  think  that  I  missed  the  honour  of  be- 
ing at  (your)  table  for  any  slig[ht  reason? 
But  you  rhave)  too  many  to  miss  anv  one 
of  us,  and  I  am  (proud)  to  be  remembered 
at  last 

**  I  am  much  better.  A  little  cough  (still) 
remains  which  will  not  confine  me.  To 
bouses  (like  yours)  of  great  delicacy  I  am 
not  willing  to  bring  it 

"Now,  dear  madam,  we  must  talk  of 
bus'ness.  Poor  Davies,  the  bankrupt 
bookseller,  is  soliciting  his  friends  to  collect 
a  small  sum  for  the  re-purchase  6f  part  of 
his  household  stuff.  Several  of  them  gave 
him  five  guineas.  It  would  be  an  honour 
to  him  to  owe  part  of  his  relief  to  Mrs. 
Montagu. 

"  Let  me  thank  you,  madam,  once  more 
for  your  inquiry;  you  have,  perhaps,  among 
your  numerous  train  not  one  that  values  a 
kind  word  or  a  kind  look  more  than,  madam, 
your  nu>st  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsoh." 

''dr.   JOHNSOlf  TO    MRS.    MONTAGU. 
"6t1iMarcll,  I77t. 

''Madam, — I  hope  Davies*,  who  does 
not  want  wit,  does  not  want  gratitude,  and 


'  AUttding  to  a  line  in  hk  "  Vanity  of  Human 
WifAes,**  diMcribing  Caiduud  Wobey  in  a  slala 
ef  alevation: 

**  Tliroiifh  Urn  the  rafi  of  ngtH  bounty  rfdne.'*  — 

Bmwill. 

'  [Tom  Davies,  the  bookseller,  fai  whoee  be- 
half be  more  than  ones  appealed  to  the  charitv  of 
Mo.  llontoga.--E».] 


then  ho  will  be  ahnoit  as  thankful  fhr  the 
bill  as  I  am  for  the  kstter  that  enckwed  it. 

'<  If  I  do  not  lose,  what  I  hope  always  to 
keep,  my  reverence  for  transcendent  merit, 
I  shall  continue  to  be,  with  unalterable 
fidelitv,  madam,  your  most  obliged,  and 
most  numble  servant, 

_^  "Sam.  JoMXBOir.^] 

"to  dr.   SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

••  Bdinbuiith,  I2th  Marck,  ITTI. 

"  Mr  DSAR  siay — The  alarm  of  your 
late  illness  distressed  me  but  a  few  hours: 
for  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  it  reachea 
me,  I  found  it  contradicted  in '  The  London 
Chronicle,'  which  I  could  depend  upon  as 
authentick  concerning  you,  Mr.  Strahan 
being  the  printer  of  it.  I  did  not  see  the 
paper  in  which '  the  approaching  extinction 
of  a  bright  luminary'  was  announced.  Sir 
William  Forbes  told  me  of  it;  and  he  says 
he  saw  me  so  uneasy,  that  he  did  not  give 
me  the  report  in  such  strong  terms  as  he 
read  it  He  aflerwards  sent  me  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Langton  to  him,  which  relieved 
me  much.  I  am,  however,  not  quite  easy, 
as  I  have  not  heard  from  you;  and  now  I 
shall  not  have  that  comfort  before  I  see  you, 
for  I  set  out  for  London  to-morrow  before 
the  post  comes  in.  I  hope  to  be  with  yon 
on  Wednesday  morning:  and  I  ever  a■^ 
with  the  highest  veneration,  my  dear  sir, 
vour  most  obliged,  faithful,  and  uTectionals 
Rumble  servant,      "  James  Bob  well." 

On  Wednesday,  March  18,  I  arrived  in 
London,  and  was  informed  by  good  Mr. 
Francis,  that  bis  master  was  better,  and 
was  ffone  to  Mr.  Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to 
which  place  !  wrote  to  him,  begging  to 
kuQlv  when  he  would  be  in  town.  He  wa9 
not  expected  for  some  time;  but  next  day^ 
having^  called  on  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Dean V 
yard,  Westminster,  I  found  him  there,  and 
was  tokl  he  had  come  to  town  ibr  a  lew 
hours.  He  met  me  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, but  instantly  returned  to  the  writing 
of  something  on  which  he  was  employed 
when  I  csflie  in,  and  on  which  he  seemed 
much  intent.  Finding  him  thus  engaged, 
I  made  mjr  visit  very  short,  and  bad  no 
nsoie  of  hw  conversation,  eaoept  km  es» 
pressing  a  serious  regret  that  a  friend  of 
oure  9  was  living  at  too  mneh  expense,  «»► 
sidering  how  poor  an  appearance  he  made. 
**  If,''  said  he,  <*a  man  has  splendour  from 
his  expense,  if  he  spends  his  mone^  in  pride 
or  in  pleasure,  he  has  value;  but  n  he  lets 
others  spend  it  for  him,  which  is  most  com- 
monly tne  case,  he  has  no  advantage  from 
it" 

On  Friday,  March  30. 1  found  him  at  hia 
own  house,  sitting  witli  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
was  informed  that  the  room  formerly  allot* 
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ted  to  me  was  now.  appropriated  to  a  chari- 
table purpose;  Mrs.  Desmoulins  i,  and,  I 
think,  her  daughter,  and  a  Miss  Carmi- 
chael,  being  all  fodged  in  it.  Such  was  his 
humanity,  and  such  his  generosity,  that 
Mrs.  Desmoulins  herself  told  me  he  allowed 
her  half  a  gu i nea  a  week.  Let  it  be  remem* 
bered,  that'this  was  above  a  twelHh  part  of 
his  pension. 

His  liberality,  indeed,  was  at  all  periods 
of  his  life  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Howard, 
of  Lichfield,  at  whose  father's  house  John- 
Son  had  in  his  early  years  been  kindly  re- 
ceived, told  me,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  at 
the  Charter-house,  his  father  wrote  to  him 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Mr.  Samuel  John- 
son, whicn  he  accordingly  did,  and  found 
him  in  an  upper  room,  of  poor  appearance. 
Johnson  received  him  with  much  courte- 
ousness,  and  ulked  a  great  deal  to  him,  as 
to  a  schoolboy,  of  the  course  of  his  educa- 
lion,  and  other  particulars.  When  he  af- 
terwards came  to  know  and  understand  the 
high  character  of  this  great  man,  he  recol- 
lected his  condescension  with  wonder.  He 
added,  that  when  he  was  going  away,  Mr. 
Johnson  presented  him  with  half  a  guinea; 
and  this,  said  Mr.  Howard,  was  at  a  time 
when  he  probably  had  not  anotheh 
2^  [Johnson's  patience  was  as  much 

tried  by  these  inmates  as  his  gene- 
^^  roeity.  The  dissensions  that  the 
JfJJJ;  many  odd^  inhabitants  of  his  house 
chose  to  live  in  distressed  and  morii- 
jQed  him  exceed  inij^ly.  He  really  was  some- 
times afiaid  of  gomg  home,  because  he  was 
80  sure  to  be  met  at  the  door  with  number- 
less complaints:  and  he  used  to  lament  pa- 
thetically to  Mrs.  Thrale.  and  to  Mr.  Sas- 
tres,  the  Italian  roaster,  who  was  much  his 
favourite,  that  they  made  his  life  miserable 
from  the  impossibility  he  found  of  making 
theirs  happy,  when  every  favour  he  bestow- 


*  Davghtar  of  Dr.  Swinfen,  JohiMon't  sod- 
bther,  and  widow  of  Mr.  DeunoiiliiiB,  a  writug- 
maater.*— BoawELL. 

*  [In  Malone*8  MS.  notaa,  he,  <m  more  than 
«M  oeeaano,  reprobatea  *Mlie  miarepreBanta- 
tionf,"  as  he  calk  tliem,  "  ortfaia  mendackwa  la- 
d^,* '  Oft  the  aobject  of  Johftaon'a  iamatea  and  pan- 
■ioaon;  and  he  paiticvlariy  aotioea  ihia  paaiage, 
.Amb  whioh,  he  aaya«  *'  it  might  be  inferred  that 
he  had  ttcerUy  in  hia  bouM,  whereas  Mrk  Wil- 
liama,  Mri.  I>eiinoaIiiM  occaaionaUy,  and  Levett, 
whh  has  two  aervanta,  oompoied  the  whole." 
Tfaia  is  the  style  in  which  M alone  and  Boiwell 
nraally  treated  Mis.  Piozzi;  and,  as  generally 
happens,  she  is  right,  or,  at  least,  justifiable  in 
what  ibe  says.  Sarely,  in  this  particular  caae, 
when  we  find  that,  besides  Dr.  Johnaon,  his  liouse 
contained  Mr.  Levett,  Mrs.  Williams,  Min  Car- 
michael,  Mn.  Desmoulins,  Miss  Desmoulins,  a 
negro,  and  a  female  servant,  Mrs.  Piozad  was  jus- 
tified in  talking  of  his  "manyiBQiates.*'— Ed.] 


ed  on  one  was  wormwood  to  the  rest  H, 
however,  Mrs.  Thrale  ventured  to 
their  ingratitude,  and  condemn  their 
duct,  he  would  instantly  set  aboat  eoAening 
the  one  and  justifying  the  other;  aj[id  fin- 
ished commonly  by  telling  her,  that  efae 
knew  not  how  to  make  ellowanees  lor  eit«- 
ations  she  never  experienced  .1 

We  retired  from  Mrs.  Williems  to  uh 
other  room.  Tom  Davies  soon  aAer  johicd 
us.  He  had  now  unfortunately  failed  in  hit 
circumstances,  and  was  much  indebted  Id 
Dr.  Johnson's  kindness  for  obtaining  for 
him  many  alleviations  of  his  distreee.  Af- 
ter he  went  away,  Johnson  blamed  his  fbll^ 
in  quitting  the  stage,  by  which  he  and  ha 
wife  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I 
said,  I  believed  it  was  owing  to  ChorcInO^ 
attack  upon  him, 


•He 


as  canmaathi 


Johnson.  <'T  believe  so  too,  sir.  Bat 
what  a  man  is  he  who  is  to  be  driven  from 
the  staple  by  a  line?  Another  line  would 
have  dnven  him  from  his  shop! " 

I  told  him  that  I  was  engaged  as  eoimd 
at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  to  op- 
pose a  road-bill  in  the  county  of  Stirling, 
and  asked  him  what  mode  he  would  adroe 
me  to  follow  in  addressing  such  an  audi- 
ence. JoHNsoK.  "Why,  sir,  you  mwt 
provide  yourself  with  a  good  deafof  extr» 
neous  matter,  which  you  are  to  prqdnce  Ofr 
casionally,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  time;  Air  yoQ 
must  consider,  that  they  do  not  listen  much. 
If  you  begin  with  the  strength  of  you 
cause,  it  may  be  lost  before  they  begin  to 
listen.  When  you  catch  a  moment  of  at- 
tention, ])re88  the  merits  of  the  question  up- 
on them."  He  said,  as  to  one  point  of  the 
merits,  that  he  tlioughl  "it  would  be  a 
wronff  thing  to  deprive  the  small  landholdr 
ers  of  the  privilege  of  assessing  themselves 
for  making  and  repairing  the  high  roads; 
it  vtoi  destroying  a  eertatn  portion  ofUhtr- 
iy  Vfithoui  a  good  teason^  which  teas  st- 
ways  a  bad  tAtn^."  When  I  mentioned 
this  observation  next  day  to  Mr.  Wilkes, 
he  pleasantly  said,  "  What!  does  he  talk  of 
liberty?  Liberty  is  as  ridiculous  in  hit 
mouth  as  religion  in  mtne."  Mr.  Wilkes*8 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  6])eaking  at 
the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons  was  not 
more  respectful  towards  the  senate  than  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  <*  Be  as  impudent  as  yoo 
can,  as  merry  as  you  can,  and  sa^  whatever 
comes  uppermost.    Jack  Lee  3  is  the  best 


3  [Mr.  Lee,  aAerwardi  solicitor-general  in  the 
Rockingham  administrotion.  *'  He  was  a  maa 
of  itrong  parts,  though  ofcoarM  manners,  and  who 
never  hesitated  to  express  in  the  coaraest  language 
whatever  he  thoaglif — WraxalVt  Mem,  vol. 
ii.  p.  287.  He  was  particularly  distinguished  bj 
the  vblence  of  his  invoctive  against  tho  person 
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heud  there  of  any  coanael;  ud  he  is  the 
moet  impudeot  dog,  and  always  abusing 
us," 

In  my  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson  this 
evening,  I  was  quite  easy,  quite  as  his  com- 
panion; upon  which  I  find  in  my  journal 
the  following  reflection:  **  So  ready  is  my 
mind  to  suggest  matter  for  dissatisfaction, 
that  I  felt  a  sort  of  regret  that  I  was  so  easy. 
I  missed  that  awful  reverence  with  which  I 
used  to  contemplate  Ma.  Samuel  Joh  a  son, 
in  the  complex  magnitude  of  his  literary, 
moral,  and  religious  character.  I  have  a 
wonderful  superstitious  love  of  mystery; 
'when,  perhaps,  the  truth  is,  that  it  is  pwine 
io  the  cloudy  darkness  of  my  own  mind.  1 
should  be  glad  that  I  am  more  advanced  in 
my  progress  of  being,  so  that  I  can  view 
Dr.  Johnson  with  a  steadier  and  clearer 
eye.  My  dissatisfaction  to-night  was  fool- 
ish. Would  it  not  be  fooliHh  to  regret  that 
'ws  shall  have  less  mystery  in  a  future  state? 
.  That  *  we  now  see  in  a  glass  darkly,'  but  shall 
*  then  see  face  to  face  i  ?  » "  This  reflection, 
ivhich  I  thus  freelv  communicate,  will  be 
valued  by  the  tiiinking  part  of  my  readers, 
"Who  may  have  themselves  experienced  a 
•imiiar  state  of  mind. 

He  returned  next  day  to  Streatham,  to 
Mr.  Thralc's;  where,  as  Mr.  Strahan  once 
complained  to  me,  "  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure absorbed  from  the  societv  of  his  old 
friends."  I  was  kept  in  London  by  busi- 
ness, and  wrote  to  him  on  the  37th,  that  "  a 
separation  from  him  for  a  week,  when  we 
were  so  near,  was  equal  to  a  separation  for 
a  year,  when  we  were  at  four  hundred  miles 
distance."  I  went  to  Streatham  on  Mon- 
day, March  30.  Before  he  appeared,  Mrs. 
Thrale  made  a  very  charactenstidal  remark : 
'<  I  do  not  know  for  certain  what  will  please 
Dr.  Johnson:  but  I  know  for  certain  that  it 
will  displease  him  to  praise  any  thing,  even 
what  he  likes,  extravagantly." 

At  dinner  he  laughed  at  querulous  de- 
clamations against  the  age,  on  account 
of  luxury, — ^increase  of  London,— scarcity 
of  provmions, — and  other  such  topicks. 
**  HoiMes,"  said  he,  "  will  be  built  till  rents 
ihll;  and  corn  is  more  plentiful  now  than 
ever  it  was.**  i 

I  had  before  dinner  repeated  a  ridiculous 
story  tokl  me  by  an  old  man,  who  had  been 
a  passenger  with  me  in  the  stage-coach  to« 
day.  Mis.  Thrale,  having  taken  occasion 
•  to  allude  to  it  in  talking  to  me,  called  it 
^<  The  story  told  you  by  the  old  toomnn." 
**  Now,  madam,*'  said  I,  "  give  me  leave  to 
cateh  you  in  the  fact:  it  was  not  an  old  100- 
«MHi,  but  an  old  hmsi,  whom  I  mentioned  as 
having  tokl:  me  this."  I-presomed  to  take 
an  opportunity,  in  the  presence  of  Johnson, 


and  adminiitiation  of  Lord .  Shelbwne  in  1782«— 
Ed.] 
>  [t  Cor.  0.  xiii.  v.  12.-JSp.] 


of  8how;hig  this  lively  lady  ^  how  ready  shs- 
was,  unintentionally,  to  deviate  from  exact 
authenticity  of  narration. 

Tliomas  k  Kempis  (he  olwerved)  must  be 
a  good  book,  as  the  world  has  opened  its 
arms  to  receive  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
printed,  in  one  language  or  other,  as  many 
times  as  there  have  teen  months  since  it 
first  came  out  3.  I  always  was  struck  wiUi 
this  sentence  in  it:  «  Be  not  angry  that  you 
cannot  make  others  as  you  wish  them  to  be, 
since  you  cannot  make  yourself  as  you  wish 
to  be  4." 

He  said,  "  I  was  ansry  with  Hurd  about 
Cowley  for  having  published  a  selection  of 
his  works:  but,  upon  better  consideration, 
I  think  there  is  no  impropriety  in  a  man's 
publishing;  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  any 
authour,  if  he  does  not  put  the  rest  out  of 
the  way.  A  man,  for  instance,  may  print 
the  Odes  of  Horace  alone."  He  seemed  to 
be  in  a  more  indulgent  humour  than  when 
this  subject  was  discussed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Murphy*. 

When  we  were  at  tea  and  cofiee,  there' 
came  in  Lord  Trimlestown,  in  whose  fam- 
ily was  an  ancient  Irish  peerage,  but  it  suf^ 
fered  by  taking  the  generous  side  in  the 
troubles  of  the  last  century  ^    He  was  a 


'  [If  roirtakes  like  tfaii  were  all  that  Mr.  Bos- 
well  could  impute  to  Mm.  Thrale,  he  bad  better 
have  spared  bis  ceusnres.  The  ioaconnicy  was 
evidently  trifling;  probably  had  no  eflect  on  the 
storv,  and  might  be  involuntary,  as  Mra.  Thrale 
miffbt  not  have  distinctly  heard  whether  Boswell 
had  said  old  man  or  old  woman.  The  editor 
notices  thede  trifles  to  show  the  animus ^  the  spir- 
it in  which  Mr.  Boswell  is  prone  to  distort  Mn. 
Thrale's  character. — ^Ed.] 

'  Hie  first  edttk>n  was  m  1492.  Between  that 
period  and  1792,  aceordhig  to  this  account,  there 
were  three  thousand  mx  hundred  edhkma.  Bat 
this  is  veiy  iDiprobable.— Melons. 

*  The  original  passage  is:  Si  non  potes  te  talem 
fiicere,  ^alein  vis,  quomodo  poteris  alium  ad  ta- 
001  habere  benepladtom  ?  De  ImiL  Christ  fib.  L 
oapb  zvi^— J.  BioawBi.1.. 

»  [See  anU,  p.  69.-*Eo.} 

*  Siooe  this  was  written,  the  attaiadv  las  hem 
reveiaed^  and  Nicbolaa  Bomewall  is  now  a  pev 
of  Ireland  with  this  title.  The  person  mentioned 
ia  the  tezi  bad  ttodaed  phsyiek,  and  pnacribed 
gra<M  to  the  poor.  Ustcs  avoM  the  sshaafawf 
eoDvenatioQ.-oMALMis.  [We  find  in  aaaaf 
the  naganaea  of  the  day,  with  the  iranieiri  title 
of  ''  Ilemarkable  IiMlaDoe  of  FHial  AfieelioD," 
an  advertisement  dated  19th  Inly,  IT^,  aoddipi- 
ed  *'  Thomaa  Baiuewell,*'  wania«  the  pnUioBoC 
to  buy  any  timber  trees  whieh.  htt  &lber.  Load 
Trimleslown,  is  about  to  sell,  m  be  kadviaed  that 
hi§  father  is  tenant  for  life,  and  kna  no  right  to 
sell  snob  trees,  and  that  the  advertiaar  is  leaolfdl 
to  pot  the  law  in/ore^  agaiivt  aay  one  wboshall 
make  a  baigain  contiary  to  hia  inteiiaaL-^i2«Mr- 
taryt  voL  I  p.  1 18.  Johaaon'a  vinlor  mait  liava 
bean  the  duiifiU  sen.— £0.] 
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man  of  pleaing  convenatioD,  and  waa  ao- 
companied  hy  a  youne  gentleman,  his  8on« 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  in  my  pocneaaion 
Ihe  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  celebrate 
ed  Scottish  antiquary,  and  founder  of  the 
Toyal  college  of  physicians'  at  Eainburgh, 
in  the  original  manuscript  in  his  own  hand 
writing;  and  that  it  was,  I  believed,  the 
most  natural  and  candid  account  of  himself 
that  ever  was  ffiven  by  any  man.  As  an 
instance,  he  tells  that  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
then  chancellor  of  Scotland,  pressed  him 
very  much  to  come  over  to  ^e  Roman  Cath- 
olicK  faith:  that  he  resisted  all  his  grace's 
arguments  for  a  considerable  time,  till  one 
day  he  felt  himself,  as  it  were,  instantane- 
ously convinced,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
ran  into  the  duke's  arms,  and  embraced  the 
ancient  religion;  that  he  continued  very 
steady  in  it  for  some  time,  and  accompanied 
his  ffrace  to  London  one  winter,  and  lived 
in  his  household;  that  there  he  found  the 
rigid  fasting  prescribed  by  the  church  very 
severe  upon  him;  that  this  disposed  him  to 
reconsider  the  controversy;  and  having  then 
Been  that  he  was  in  the  wronc,  he  returned 
to  Protestantism.  I  talked  of  some  time  or 
other  publishing  this  curious  life.  Mas. 
TuaxLE.  "  I  think  you  had  as  well  let 
alone  that  publication.  To  discover  such 
weakness  exposes  a  roan  when  he  is  gone." 
JoHHSOK.  "  Nay,  it  is  an  honest  picture 
of  human  nature.  How  often  are  tne  pri- 
mary motives  of  our  greatest  actions  as 
small  as  Sibbald's  for  his  reconversion  I " 
Mas.  Thrale.  "  But  may  they  not  as 
well  be  forgotten?"  Johkbon.  "No, 
madam;  a  man  loves  to  review  his  own 
mind.  That  is  the  use  of  a  diary  or  jour- 
nal." Loan  TaiMLESTowv.  <<  True,  sir. 
As  the  ladies  love  to  aee  themselvea  in  a 
j^lass,  so  a  man  likes  to  see  himaelf  in  his 
lournal."  BosweIiL*  "  A  very  prettv  «1- 
liMion."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  indeed."  Bos- 
WBLL.  "And  as  a  lady  adjuats  ^  her  dresa 
befbra  a  minoar,  a  man  adiuats  hia  charae- 
ter  by  looking  at  his  journal.''  I  next  year 
found  the  very  same  thought  in  Atterbury's 
**  Funeral  Sermon  on  Lady  Cutts;  •  where, 
having  mentioned  her  Diary,  he  says,  *'  In 

>  [BoMrall  MMDS  nraeh  plaasBd  with  hw  own 
ity,  aadthe  eoiaaaaaceofthoingfcto  betwssn 
t  AttsriNuy  awl  hknamK;  hot  I  doB*t  qaite 
1  M$  expraMaa  "  a  maa  adjwfiDg  Ms 
IT  he  maaai  that  a  man,  ij  reTemng 
td  his  jooraal,  m  a  lady  to  her  looking-glass,  kn- 
pnyvas  km  mind  and  condact  dally,  I  sospeet  there 
■  laoia  of  faooy  than  troth  in  it  Meo  may  con- 
salt  thair  dknies  aad  read  their  conduct  in  the  day 
that «  gone  by;  bat,  generally,  to  aa  little  advan- 
tage as  the  psnoB  figared  by  8t  James  in  a  anii- 
kr  iSiain*.— «'  He  behokis  hia  rntnial  lace  in  a 
lilaai;  he  beholdeth  hfanaelf  and  gooth  his  way, 
aad  ttaighlway  foigettech  what  maimer  of  man 
he  was."— Cha^  L  v.  S».^HAiri^] 


thta  glass  she  eyerf  day  dreaaed  her  mind.'* 
This  is  a  proof  or  coincidence,  and  not  of 
plagiarism;  for  1  had  never  rc»d  that  ser- 
mon before. 

Next  morning,  while  we  were  at  break- 
fast, Johnson  gave  a  very  earnest  recoii»- 
mendation  or  what  he  himself  practiaei 
with  the  utmost  conscientiousness:  I  meaa 
a  strict  attention  to  truth  s,  even  in  the  moat 
minute  particulars.  "  Accustom  your  chA- 
dren,"  said  he,  <<  constantly  to  this:  if  a 
thing  happened  at  one  window^  and  they, 
when  relating  it,  bay  that  it  happened  at  an- 
other, do  not  let  it  pass,  but  instantly  check 
them:  you  do  not  know  where  deviatk)B 
from  truth  will  end."  Boswell.  ••It 
may  come  to  the  door:  and  when  once  an 
account  is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumatanee, 
it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to- 
tally diflerent  from  what  really  happened.** 
Our  lively  hostess,  whose  fancy  was  impa- 
patient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  tliis,  ajid  ven- 
tured to  say,  "  Nay,  tbia  is  too  much.  If 
Dr.  Johnson  should  forbid  roe  to  drink  tea, 
I  would  comply,  as  I  ahouki  feel  the  restraint 
only  twice  a  day;  but  little  variations  in  nar- 
rative must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day, 
if  one  is  not  perpetually  watching. "  Jobn- 
soK.  "  Well,  madam,  and  you  ougki  to  be 
perpetually  watching.  It  ia  more  iroai 
carelessness  about  truth,  than  from  inten- 
tional lyinff,  that  there  is  so  much  falsehood 
in  the  world." 

In  his  review  of  Dr.  Warton'a  «  Eaaay 
on  the  Writinga  and  Genius  of  Popei'' 
Johnaon  haa  given  the  following  aalutaiy 
caution  upon  thia  aubject:  '*  Nothing  bat 
experience  coukl  evince  the  frequency  of 
false  information,  or  enable  any  roan  tooon- 
ceive  that  so  many  groundleBa  reporta 
ahouki  be  propagated  aa  eveiy  man  of  eaoi- 
nence  may  hear  of  himaelf.  Some  men  re- 
late what  they  think  aa  what  they  know ; 
some  men  ofconfused  memoriea  and  habit- 
ual inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  maa  what  be- 
bnga  to  another;  and  aome  talk  on  with- 
out thought  or  care.  A  few  men  aie  aafi- 
cient  to  broach  falsehoods,  which  are  aAer- 
warda  innooendy  diffused  by  ancoeasiv  le- 
latera  3."  Had  he  lived  to  read  what  Sir 
John  Hawkins  and  Mra.  Piosci  have  related 
concerning  himself,  how  mnoh  wovid  he 
have  found  hia  obaervatioB  illnalnted^t 
He  was  indeed  so  much  impveeaed  with  the 
prevalence  of  falaehood,  voluntary  or  unin- 
tentional, that  I  never  knew  aay  peiaoa 
who,  upon  hearing  an  extraordinary  cff- 
cumstanee  tokl,  discovered  more  of  the  as- 
credukuodi.  He  would  aay  vttih  a  sigai 
ficant  look  and  deciaivs  tODs»  **  It  is  not  ao. 

•  rSee  onfe,  p.  81.— En.] 

*  LitenuT  Magazine,  1766,  p.  ST.— Boewsu. 
^  [Sir  John  Hawkiw  haa  not,  it  k  hsBeved, 

stated  any  Huag  fain,  thoagh  ha  maj  have 
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^  Do  not  tell  this  again  i.**    He  incnleated 

'  upon  all  his  friends  the  importance  of  per- 

petual vigilance  against  the  slightest  degrees 
of  falsehood;  the  effect  of  which,  as  Sir 
'  Joshua  Reynolds  ohserved  tome,  has  been, 

!  that  all  who  were  of  his  »ehool  are  distin- 

(  gnished  for  a  love  of  troth  and  accnracy, 

which  they  would  not  have  possessed  in  the 
i  same  degree  if  they  had  not  been  acquainted 

t  with  Johnson. 

Talking  of  ghoste,  he  said,  "  It  is  won- 
derful that  five  thousand  years  have  now 
[   r'      elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
I  still  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not  there 

i  has  ever  been  an  instance  of  the  spirit  of 

any  person  appearing  after  death.    All  ar- 
gument is  against  it;  but  all  belief  is  for  it" 
(  He  said,  **  John  Wesley*8  conversation 

is  good,  but  he  is  never  at  leisure.    He  is 
always  obliged  to  go  at  a  certain  hour. 
j  This'  is  very  disagreeable  to  a  man  who 

loves  to  fbld'his  legs  and  have  out  his  talk, 
^  as  I  do." 

I  On  Friday,  April  5, 1  dined  with  him  in 

London,  in  a  company  ^  where  were  pres- 


diioolonred  and  miarepreMiited;  and 
after  alt  that  Mr.  Bonrell  and  Mr.  Mal«n6  bare 
■aU  of  Mia.  ?'wai,  notbiog  is  proved—indeed 
nothiig  is  aaaerted — (and  the  assertions  are  often 
disproved) — but  verbiU  inaecurdeies,  such  as 
saying  *'.old  woman  **  for  "  old  man  "  and  so 
foitb.  A  majority  of  Mn.  Piozzi's  anecdotes  are 
confirmed  br  Mr.  Boswell^s  own  account — Ed.] 
'  The  foUowii^  plausible  but  over-pmdent 
counsel  on  this  subject  is  given  by  an  Italian  wri- 
ter, quoted  by  <*  Rhedi  de  gentratione  inseetO' 
i^um,**  with  the  epithet  of*'  divini  poet  a.** 

'  fSempre  a  quel  ver  cb*  a  faccia  dl  mensogna 
Bee  room  chlodere  le  labbra  qaanto  ei  poota ; 
Per.cM  Mua  oolpa  fit  verfogaa.**— Boswbli*. 

*  [Thv  Clvb. — ^Thii  seems  to  be  the  only 
instaaee  in  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  ventared  to 
give  in  any  detail  the  conversation  of  that  society; 
and  we  see  that  on  this  occasion  he  has  not  men- 
I  the  nameBt  hot  has  disguised  the  parties 
r  what  look  like  imiiali.  All  these  letters, 
however— eiven  with  the  naoMs  of  the  company 
befiwe  as— -it  is  not  easy  to  appropriate.  It  ap* 
pears  by  the  books  of  the  Club,  as  Mr.  Hatchett 
informs  the  editor,  that  the  company  on  that  eve- 
ning consisted  of  Dr.  Johnson,  president,  Mr. 
Bunce,  Mr.  Boswell,  Dr.  Geoige  Fordyce,  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Dr.  Johnson  (again  named).  Sir  Josh- 
ua Reynolds,  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  and  Mr.  R.  B. 
Sheridan.  In  Mr.  BoswelPs  account,  the  initial 
E.  uo  doubt  stands  for  Edmund  Burke;  F.,  in 
alhision  to  bis  family  name  of  Fitzpatriek,  prob- 
ably meaoa  Loid  Upper  Oaieiy;  hot  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  other  letten  is  very  difficult  I1ie 
editor  sospecta,  from  some  circumstances  of  the 
con  venation,  and  ftom  the  double  entry  of  John* 
soB'f  name,  that,  aMhongh  it  vraa  hii^ht  to  he 
nresWen/,  he  was  not  a^aally  in  the  chair-^per- 
haps  ffom  havii^  come  too  late.  If  this  snspicaoii 
be  eorreet,  the  initial  P.  weold  mean-  Prtndeni,' 
bat  it  would  be  still  in  donbt  who  tl 
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ent  several  eminent  men,  whom  I  shall  not 
name,  but  distinffnish  their  parts  in  the  eon- 
versation  by  dii^renl  letters. 

F.  *<  I  have  been  looking  at  this  famous 
antique  marble  dog  of  Mr.  Jennings,  val- 
ued at  a  thousand  guineas,  said  to  be  Al- 
ctbiades's  doff."  John  son.  "  His  tail  then 
must  be  docked.  That  vras  the  mark  of 
Alcibiades's  dog."  £.  *'  A  thousand  guin- 
eas !  The  representation  of  no  animal  what* 
ever  is  worth  so  much.  At  this  rate,  a  dead 
dog  would  indeed  be  better  than  a  livinr 
lion."  JoHNso  V.  "  Sir,  it  is  not  the  worth 
of  the  thing,  but  of  the  skill  in  forming*  it, 
which  is  so  highly  estimated.  Every  thinig^ 
that  enlarges  tlie  sphere  of  human  powers, 
that  shows  man  he  can  do  what  he  thought 
he  could  not  do,  is  valuable.  The  firot  man 
who  balanced  a  straw  upon  his  nose;  John- 
son 3,  who  rode  upon  three  horses  at  a 
time  ;  in  short,  all  such  men  deserve  tlie  ap-> 
plause  of  mankind,  not  on  account  of  the 
use  of  what  they  did,  but  of  the  dexterity 
which  they  exhibited."  Boswbll.  "Yet 
a  misapplication  of  time  and  assiduity  is  not 
to  be  encouraged.  Addison,  in  one  of  hia 
'  Spectators,'  commends  the  judgment  of  a 
king,  who,  as  a  suitable  reward  to  a  man 
that  by  long  perseverance  had  attained  to 
the  art  of  throwing  a  barley-corn  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  gave  him  a  bushel  of 
barley."  Johnson.  "  He  must  have  been 
a  king  of  Scotland,  where  barley  is  scarce." 
F.  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  antique 
figures  of  an  animal  is  the  boar  at  Flor- 
ence." Johnson.  "The  first  boar  that 
is  well  made  in  marble  should  be  preserved 
as  a  wonder.  When  men  arrive  at  a  facihf 
ty  of  making  boars  well,  then  the  workman- 
ship is  not  of  such  value;  but  they  should 
however  be  preserved  as  exaropleiB,  and  as 
a  greater  security  for  the  restoration  of  the 
art,  should  it  be  lost." 

£.  '<  We  hear  prodigious  complaints  at 


was.  J.  probably  meant  Sir  Joshua  R,eynolds» 
and  R.  might  be  Richard  B.  Sheridan;  for  though 
some  of  the  observations  made  by  R.  are  not  very 
like  Mr.  Sheridan *s  style,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  he  was  at  this  period  a  very  young  man,  £id 
not  yet  in  parliament.  The  medical  observations, 
and  the  allusions  to  Holland,  made  by  C.,  suggest 
that  Dr.  Fordyce,  a  physician  who  was  educated 
in  Holland,  was  meant,  although  Khe  editor  can- 
not surmise  why  he  should  have  been  designated 
by  the  letter  C.  If  these  conjectures  be  just,  ft 
would  follow  that  P.,  the  President,  was  Mr 
Gibbon.  Why  Mr.  Boswell  did  not  adopt  one 
uniform  mode  of  designating  his  iotevlocalons  awl' 
why  he  has  involved  a  simpte  matter  in  m  soach 
mystery,  is  anaooountable.  The  editor  offers  hia 
expUnation  of  the  four  hut  names  merely  as  a 
oonjectnre,  with  whieh  he  hiaiself  is  set  aotkely 
satisfied.  Sir  James  Maekintesh  mad  Mn  Cha(* 
mors  are  aqaaHy  dubieaa.— £d.] 
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thiit  «inif  niiion  rpakM  ft  country  more  pop- 
ulous." J.  '*  That  flpuods  very  much  liHe 
a  paradox."  £»  *'  Exportfttiom  ol'  men, 
like  exportation  of  aU  other  commoditiea, 
makes  more  be  produced."  JoBJisoif.  '<  But 
there  would  be  more  people  were  there  not 
emig^ration,  provided  there  were  food  Jor 
more."  £.  *'Noj  leave  a  lew  breeders, 
'  and  you  HI  have  more  people  than  if  there 
were  no  emigration."  Jouvson.  "Nay, 
sir)  it  is  plain  there  will  be  more  people,  li' 
there  are  more  breeders.  Thirty  cows  in 
gpod  pasture  will  produce  more  calves  than 
ten  cows,  provided  they  have  good  bulls. 
E.  "  There  are  bulls  ^  enough  in  Ireland." 
JoRirsoN.  (smiling).  "S6,  sir,  I  shouJd 
think  from  your  argument."  Boswall. 
"You  said  exportation  of  men,  like  ex- 
portation of  other  commodities,  makes  more 
De  produced.  But  a  bounty  is  given  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  corn,  and  no 
bounty  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  men; 
though,  indeed,  those  who  go  gain  by  it" 
R.  *'  But  the  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
corn  is  paid  at  home.''  G.  "  That's  the 
same  thing."  Johnson.  '*  No,  sir."  R« 
"  A  man  who  stays  at  home  gains  nothing 
by. his  neighbour's  emigrating."  Boswxll. 
"  I  can  understand  that  emigration  may  be 
the  cause  that  more  people  may  be  produced 
in  a  country;  but  the  country  will  not  there- 
fore be  the  more  populous;  for  the  people 
issue  from  it  It  can  only  be  said  that  there 
is  a  flow  of  people.  It  is  an  encouragement 
to  have  children,  to  know  that  they  can  get 
aj  living  by  emigration."  R.  "  Yes,  if 
there  were  an  emigration  of  children  under 
six  yean  of  age.  But  they  do  n't  emigrate 
till  they  could  earn  their  livelihood  in  some 
way  at  home."  C.  "It  is  remarkable  that 
the  most  unhealthy  countries,  where  there 
are  the  most  destructive  diseases,  such  as 
Bgypt  and  Bengal,  are  the  roost  populous." 
Johnson.  **  Countries  which  are  the  most 
populous  hare  the  most  destructive  diseases. 
That  is  the  true  state  of  the  proposition." 
C.  "  Holland  is  very  unhealthy,  yet  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly populous."  Johnson.  "  I  know 
not  that  Holland  is  unhealthy.  But  its  pop- 
ulousness  is  owing  to  an  mflux  of  people 
from  all  other  countries.  Disease  cannot  be 
the  cause  of  populousness;  for  it  not  only 
carries  off  a  great  proportion  of  the  people, 
but  those  who  are  let\  are  weakened,  and 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  increase." 

R.  "  Mr.  £.  I  do  n't  mean  to  flatter,  but 
when  posterity  reads  one  of  your  speeches 
in  parliament,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  you  took  so  much  pains,  knowing  with 

>  (AU  this,  M  Mr.  BorareUeUewheM  says,  muflt 
ba  a  venr  iinperftol  leoanl  of  lbs  eoovenativB. 
Mr.  Baike  no  doabt  nieaiit  ta  aUada  (parkaps  with 
a  daubU  fiMomitf)  to  tka  mpatabuoiiaiitfapnk- 
tioa  of  InbiML— Ed.] 


certainty  t|>ftti  it  eonld  pcoduee  no  cfeetv 
that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it." 
E.   "Waving  your  compliment  to  me,  I 
shall  say,  in  general,  that  it  is  very  well 
worth  while  fur  a  man  to  take  pains  to  apeak 
well  in  parliament    A  man,  who  has  vani- 
ty, speaks  to  display  his  talents;  and  if  a 
man  speaks  well,  ne  gradually  establishes  a 
certain  reputation  and  consequence  in  the 
ffenersl  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  wiQ 
have  its  political  reward.    Besides,  thoug^h 
not  one  vote  is  gained,  a  good  speech  has 
its  effect    Though  an  act  which  has  been 
ably  opposed  passes  into  a  law,  yet  in  its 
progress  it  is  modelled,  it  issoi^ned  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  see  plainly  the  minister 
has  been  told,  that  tlic  members  attached  to 
him  are  so  sensible  of  its  injustice  or  absur- 
dity from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  must 
be  altered."    Johnson.    "  And,  sir,  there 
i9  a  gratification  of  pride.    Though  we  can- 
not out*vote  them,  we  will  out-^rgue  them. 
They  shall  not  do  wrong  without  its  be- 
ing shown  both  to  themselves  snd  to  the 
wolr'd."    £.<*  The  house  of  commons  is  a 
mixed  body.     (I  except  the  minority,  which 
1  hold  to  he  pure  (smiling),  but  I  take  the 
whole  house.)    It  is  a  mass  by  no  means 
pure;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  tliough 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  corruption  in 
it.    There  sre  many  members  who  general- 
ly go  with  the  minister,  who  will  not  go  all 
lengths.    There  are  many  honest  well-mean- 
ing country  gentlemen  who  are  in  parlia- 
ment oul^  to  keep  up  the  consequence  of 
their  families.    Upon  most  of  these  a  good 
speech  will   have  influence."     Johnson. 
"  We  are  all  more  or  less  governed  by  inter- 
est.   But  interest  will  not  make  us  do  eveiy 
thing.    In  a  case  which  admits  of  doubt, 
we  try  to  think  on  the  aide  which  is  ibr  our 
interest,  and  generally  brinff  ojiraelves  to 
act  accordingly.    But  the  subject  must  ad- 
mit of  diversity  of  colouring^   it  must  re- 
ceive a  cok)ur  on  that  side.    In  the  haese 
of  commons  there  are  members  enough  wlw 
will  not  vote  what  is  grossly  unjust  or  absurd. 
No,  sir;  there  must  always  be  right  enough, 
or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong*  in 
countenance."    Boswxll.  "  There  is  sore- 
ly always  a  majority  in  parliament  who 
have  places, or  wno  want  to  have  them,  and' 
who  therefore  will  be  generally  ready  to 
support  government  without  requiring  any 
pretext"    E.    "True,  sir;  that  majority 
will  always  follow 

( Quo  clamor  vocat  at  tariM  fsfentiam.' " 

BoswBi/i..  "Well  now,  lei  us  take  the 
common  phraae,  Plaecshunleni.  I  thought 
they  had  hunted  without  regard  to  anything, 
juat  as  their  huntsman^  the  minister,  leads, 
looking  only  to  the  prey  a."    J.  *'  But  tsk« 


•  Lord  Bo!liii|brQka»  who.  howover  d^testaUa 
•s  a  metaphyiwian,  most  bf  allowed  to  hava  hsd 
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4iif  fottt  Meltpflior,  yon  kiiow  that  hi 
(httntiAif  there  atvfew  bo  desperately  keen 
%8  to  follow  without  resenre.  Some  do  not 
'chooae  to  leap  ditches  and  hedges  and  rifik 
iheir  neoks,  or  gallop  ^ver  steeps,  or  even  to 
dirty  themselves  in  bogs  aiid  mire/'  Bos- 
Sfi^mli..  <<iamglad  there  are  some  eood, 
'quiet)  moderate,  political  hunters."  K.  ^*  I 
bellefve  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I 
"should  have  been  in  the  minority  I  I  have 
'always  been  in  the  minority."  F.  «*  The 
house  of  commons  resembles  a  private 
y>aapatty.  How  seldom  is  Kiny  man  t^on- 
vineed  by  another^s  argument;  passion  and 
.pride  vise  against  it."  R.  <*  What  would 
oe  the  consequenee,  if  a  minister,  sure  of 
a  majority  in  the  house  ofeommons,  should 
resolve  that  there  shonkl  be  no  speaking 
at  aH  upon  his  side?"  £.  <<He  roust 
soon  pno  out.  That  has  been  tried;  but  it 
was  found  it  woukl  not  do."— 

£.  <<  The  Irish  language  is  not  primitive; 
it  is  T^utoniek)  a  mixture  of  the  northern 
tongues;  it  has  much  English  in  it."  John- 
sou.  "Ittnay  havebefen  radically  Teutonick; 
but  Eng^h  and  High  Dutch  have  no  simi- 
larity to  the  eye,  though  radically  the  same. 
Once,  when  looking  into  Low  Dutch,  I 
found,  in  a  whole  page,  only  one  word  sim- 
ilar to  English;  stro^ft^,  like  ttream^  and  it. 
aignifled  tide  >."  fi.  "  1  remember  having 
seen  a  Dutch  sonnet,  in  which  I  found  this 
word,  roesnopiei.  Nobody  would  at  first 
think  that -this  could  be  English;  but  when 
we  inquire,  we  find  roe$,  rose,  and  nopie, 
•knob,  so  we  have  rosehtds." 

JoANSoN.  **  I  have  been  reading  Thick- 
nease's  Travels,  which  i  think  are  enter- 
taiiifiug^^'  BoswsLL.  *'  What^  sir,  a  good 
book  ?  "  JoHK soir.  «  Yes,  sir,  to  read 
once.  I  do  not  say  you  are  to  make  a 
study  of  it,  and  digest  it;  ahd  1  believe  it 
to  be  a  true  book  in  Ivis  intention.    All 


admirable  taleatt  as  a  political  writer,  thus  de- 
■cribes  the  henee  of  cammoos  iti  hie  *'  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyodhani;  *'— «  Yon  know  the  na- 
ture of  that  membly:  they  grow,  hke  hounds, 
fimd  of  the  man  who  shows  them  game,  and  by 
whose  halkM  they  are  ased  to  be  eaooaraged.*' — 
BoewxitX.. 

'  [Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  fKifait  Stroem  signifies  just  what 
does  in  English — turrent^  flowing  water,  and 
thsnee  fide  .*  and  the  langaages  have  nndoabtedly 
a  great  dmilarity.  Let  ns  take  m  examplee  the 
azplaDatk>ns  given  ia  Marin's  Dnteh  Dictionary, 
of  the  very  two  words  to  whaeh  Johnson  aUaded, 
with  the  Ikgliah  sobjoined  : 

stream^iaoe. 
wna.— Wrter— /|f— #<rooi»— eftfte  en  ei0«<  vander  t$€ 
water— tlde^atream—ebb  and  flow  of  the  tea. 

And  under  the  word  current  is  quoted  a  Dutch 
Vhrase  which  is  almost  English; 

,  Dot  boek  word  Hen  crontm 
Udit  Sook  wartli  ten  crowns.— Sn.] 


tMVttlt^i^  i^m^Mf  frietti  tb  Ml  trvlh; 
though  Thicknesse  observes,  upon  Smol- 
lett^ account  ot  his  alarming  a  Whole  town 
in  Frunce  by  firing  u  blunderbuss,  and 
frightemng  a  French  nobleman  till  he  made 
him  tie  on  his  portmanteau,  that  he  wouM 
be  loth  to'say  Smolleu  had  told  two  lies  in 
one  page;  but  he  had  found  the  only  'towte 
in  France  where  these  things  could  harv^ 
happened.  Travellere  must  often  be  mis- 
taken. In  every  thing,  except  where  men- 
suration can  be  applied,  they  may  honesdy 
differ.  There  has  been^  of  late,  a  stranffe 
turn  in  travellers  to  be  displeitsed.'* 

£.  "  From  the  exoerience  which  i  ha\^ 
had,— and  I  have  had  a  great  desil, — I  Yihve 
learnt  to  think  6«^fer  of  mankind.**  Jomv- 
8011.  «  From  my  ei^rience  1  have  found 
them  worse  in  coimneroial  dealings,  more 
disposed  to  cheat  than  I  had  any  notk)n  of: 
but  more  disposed  to  do  one  another  good 
than  I  had  conceived.*'  J.  <' Less  just  and 
mote  beneficent."  Johitsok.  "  And  real- 
ly it  is  wonderful,  considering  how  much 
attention  is  necessary  for  men  to  take  cai^ 
of  themsehres,  and  ward  off  immediate  evils 
which  press  upon  thehi,  it  is  wonderful  bow 
much  they  do  for  othera.  As  it  is  said  of 
the  greatest  liar,  that  he  tells  more  truth 
than  falsehood;  so  it  may  be  said  of  the 
worst  man,  that  he  does  more  good  th«& 
evil."  BoswsLL.  "  Perhaps  flrom  ei^peri- 
ence  men  may  be  Ibund  hippitr  than  we 
suppose."  iovNsoN.  **  No,  sir;  the  mons 
we  incfuire  we  shallt  find  men  the  Vssr  hap- 
py." P.  "  As  to  thinking  better  or  worse 
of  mankind  from  experience,  some  cunning 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  have 
put  men  to  the  test,  as  they  think.  There 
IS  a  very  good  story  told  of  Sir  Oodfirey 
Kneller,  in  nis  character  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  A  gentleman  brought  his  servant 
Wore  him,  upon  an  accusfttion  of  having 
stolen  some  money  from  him;  but  it  hav- 
ing come  out  that  he  had  laid  it  purposely  . 
in  the  servant^  way,  in  order  to  try  his 
honesty,  Sir  Godfrey  sent  the  master  to 
prison  ^."  JoRirsov.  "  To  resmt  tempta- 
tion once  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  honesty. 
If  a  servant,  indeed,  werfe  to  resist  the  con- 
tinued temptation  of  silver  lying  in  a  win- 
dow, as  some  people  kst  it  lie,  when  he  ia 
sure  his  msster  does  not  know  how  muok 
there  is  of  it,  he  would  give  a  strong  proof 
of  honesty.  But  this  is  a  proof  to  which 
you  have  no  right  to  put  a  man.  You 
know,  hinnanly  speaking,  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  temptation  which  will  overcotnto 
any  virtue.     Now,  in  so  far  as  you  ap 


'  Pope  thus  introdaces  this  story: 
«  Faith,  in  mich  case  if  you  ilioald  prosecute, 
I  think  Sir  Oodfrey  shmild  decide  the  milt, 
Whe  sent  the  thtoi;  who«tole  the  cash,  swiy, 
And  poBldi'd  him  thi4  pat  it  in  hk  wagr.  ** 
JMloNoM  ofkt&act.  BMkU.fipbt  IL-4losw] 
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pfOMh  lenptatioB  (o  a  iAm,  you  do  hua  an 

injury;  and,  if  h«  is  overcome,  yott  share  his 
f[uiU."  P.  <<  An4i  when  once  overoome,  it 
IS  easier  for  him  to  be  got  the  better  of 
again."  BoawcLL.  *' Yea,  jrou  are  his 
■edueer;  you  have  debauched  him.  1  have 
Jcnown  a  man  resolved  to  put  friendship  to 
ihe  testy  by  asking  a  friend  to  lend  him 
money,  merely  with  that  view,  when  he  did 
Do4  want  it.**  Johnson.  *<  That  is  very 
wrong,  sir.  Your  friend  may  be  a  narrow 
man,  and  yet  have  many  gdod  qualities : 
narrowness  may  be  his  only  fault.  Now 
you  are  trying  his  general  character  as  a 
friend  by  one  particular  singly,  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  defective,  when,  in  truth,  his 
cliaracter  is  composed  of  many  particulars." 
^  E.  ^'  I  understand  tlie  hogshead  of  clar- 
et, which  this  society  was  favoured  with  bv 
our  friend  the  deaa  >,  is  nearly  out;  I  think 
he  should  be  written  to,  to  send  another  of 
the  same  kind.  Let  tlie  request  be  made 
with  a  happy  ambiguity  of  expression,  so 
that  we  may  have  the  chance  of  his  send- 
ing it  also  as  a  present."  Johnsozt.  *'  I 
am  willing  to  offer  my  services  as  secretary 
on  this  occa^on."  P.  "  As  many  as  are 
for  Dr.  Johnson  being  secretary,  hold  up 
your  hands  *^. — Carried  unanimously."  Bos- 
W££.L.  "  He  will  be  our  dictator."  John- 
son. "  No,  the  company  is  to  dictate  to  me. 
I  am  only  to  wriie  for  wine;  and  I  am  quite 
disinterested,  as  I  drink  none;  I  shall  not 
be  suspected  of  having  forged  the  applica- 
tion. I  am  no  more  than  numble  «eri6e." 
f^.  '<  Then  you  shallDTescribe."  Boswsll. 
"  Very  well.  The  nrst  play  of  words  to- 
4ay."  J.  "  No,  no;  the  bxMs  in  Ireland." 
Johnson.  "Were  I  your  dictator,  you 
ahould  have  no  wine.  It  woukl  be  my  busi- 
ness eovere  ne  quid  detrimenti  Reipublica 
toferety  and  wine  is  dangerous.  Rome  was 
ruined  by  luxury."  (smiling).  E.  "  If  you 
allow  no  wine  as  dictator,  you  shall  not 
have  me  for  your  master  of  horse." 

On  Saturday,  April  4,  I  drank  tea  with 
Johnson  at  l!>r.  Tavlor's,  where  he  had 
•dined.  He  entertained  us  with  an  account  of 
a  tragedy  written  by  a  Dr.  Kennedy  (not  the 
Lisbon  physician).    •••••••3 

He  was  very  silent  this  evening,  and  read 
in  a  variety  of  books;  suddenly  throwing 
•down  one,  and  taking  up  another. 

He  talked  of  going  to  Streatham  that 
night  TATtoR.  «  You  'U  be  robbed,  if 
voQ  do;  or  you  must  shoot  a  highwayman. 
Now  I  would  rather  be  robbed  than  do  that; 
1  would  not  shoot  a  highwayman."    John- 

»  [Dr.  Barnard,  Dean  of  Deny^  afterwords 
Bishop  of  Kilialoe  and  Limerick. — Ed.] 

'  [Thu  supports  the  conjecture  that  Dr.  John- 
ioa  wati  not  tlie  PreskleDt. — ^Eo.] 

^  [Here  a  few  lines,  relating  to  the  disgnat- 
ing  and  indelicate  mibjeet  of  Siia  tragedy,  are 
4imitted.— Ed.] 


son.  <'  But  1  would  nAm  «lioot  biiii  ii 
the  instant  when  he  is  mttempting  to  rob 
me,  than  afUrwmida  swear  against  kun  «t 
the  Old  Bailev,  to  take  away  his  life,  afWr 
he  has  robbed  me.  I  am  surer  I  vak  ri^hl 
ip  the  one  case^  than  in  the  other.  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  the  man  when  1  swear;  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  if  1  shoot  him  in  U» 
act.  Besides,  we  feel  less  reluctance  to  take 
awa^  a  man's  life,  when  we  are  healed  by 
the  miuiy,  than  lo  do  it  at  a  distance  of 
time  by  an  oath,  afler  we  have  cooled.'' 
B0SWX1.L.  **  So,  air,  )[0u  would  rather  aet 
from  the  motive  of  private  passion,  than 
that  of  publick  advantage."  JoHaaour. 
'<  Nay,  sir,  when  I  shoot  the  highwayman, 
I  act  from  both."  ^  Boswxll.  "  \eTy  well, 
very  well.  There  is  no  catchiag  htm." 
Johnson.  "At  the  sune  time,  one  docs 
not  know  what  to  say.  For  perhaps  one 
may,  a  year  ader,  hang  himself  from  unea- 
siness tot  havinff  shot  a  htghwajrnian  ^. 
Few  minds  are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  ao 
great  a  thing."  Bos  well.  "  Then,  air, 
you  would  not  ahoot  him  ? "  JoHiiaoa. 
"  But  I  might  be  vexed  aAerwarda  for  that 
too." 

Thrale's  carriage  not  having  come  lor 
him,  as  he  expected,  I  accompanied  him 
some  part  of  the  way  home  to  his  own 
house.  I  told  him,  that  I  had  talked  of  him  « 
to  Mr.  Dunning  a  fbw  days  before,  and  had 
said,  that  in  his  company  we  did  not  ao 
much  interchange  conversation,  as  listen  to 
him;  and  that  Dunning  ohaerved,  opon  thk, 
*<  One  is  always  willing  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Johnson; "  to  which  I  answered,  "  That  is 
a  great  deal  from  you,  sir."  "Yes,  sir," 
said  Johnson, ''  a  great  deal  indeed.  Here 
is  a  man  willing  to  listen,  to  whom  the  iroild 
is  listening  all  the  rest  of  the  year."  Boa- 
WBJLL.  "  I  think,  sir,  it  is  right  to  tdl  one 
man  of  such  a  handsome  thing,  which  has 
been  said  of  him  by  another.    It  tends  to 


*  The  late  Duke  of  Montrose  was  gsMnlly 
nid  to  have  been  noaasj  on  that  account;  bat  I 
ean  contradict  the  report  Irom  hii  grsM^a  own  sa 
thority.  As  he  mod  to  admit  roe  lo  veiy  soiqr 
eonvemtioB  with  htm,  I  took  the  libeity  to  intro- 
duce the  subject.  'His  grace  told  me,  that  when 
riding  one  night  near  London,  he  was  attacked  oy 
two  highwaymen  on  horaebaek,  and  that  he  in- 
stantly shot  one  of  tliem,  upon  which  the  other 
galloped  off ;  that  hui  servant,  who  was  very  well 
moonted,  proposed  to  puns  him  and  take  hiaa, 
but  that  hia  grace  said,  "  No,  we  have  had  hkiod 
enoogh;  I  hope  the  man  may  live  to  repent** 
His  grace,  upon  m^  presoniing  to  pat  the  quealkMi, 
assured  me,  that  his  uiind  was  not  at  all  clonded 
by  what  he  had  tlius  done  in  self-deftnce. — Bos- 
WELZ..  [This  is  another  strikhig  instance  of  Mr. 
Bos  well's  readiness  to  ask  questions.  His  cnrwe* 
ity  has  benefited  us;  but  few  could  have  the  "bold- 
ness to  have  made  such  inquiries. — ^Ed.] 

*  TYet  Mr.  Boewell  sometimes  cenmres  Mra. 
for  flattery !— Ed.] 
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doQbtedly  it  is  riffht,  sir.** 

On  Tuesday,  April  7, 1  breakfasted  with 
him  at  his  liouse.  He  said,  "  Nobody  'was 
iBoateiit*"  1  mentioned  to  him  a  respecta- 
ble person  1  in  Scotland  whom  he  knew; 
«nd  i  asserted,  that  I  really  believed  he  was 
•always  -content.  Johnson.  "  No,  sir,  he 
is  not  content  with  the  present;  he  has  al- 
ways some  new  scheme,  some  new  planta- 
tion, soBoeihing  which  is  future.  You  know 
be  was  not  content  as  a  widower,  for  he 
xnarri^  again."  Boswelx*.  "  But  he  is 
not  restless.'*  Johnson.  "  Sir,  he  is  only 
locally  at  rest.  A  chymist  is  locally  at  rest; 
but  his  mind  is  hard  at  work.  This  gen- 
tleman has  done  with  external  exertions. 
It  is  too  late  for  him  to  engage  in  distant 
brojects.'^  Boswbll.  *<  He  seems  to  amuse 
nimself  quite  well;  to  have  his  attention 
'  fixed,  and  his  tranquillity  preserved  by  very 
amall  matters.  I  have  tried  this;  but  it 
would  not  do  with  me."  Johnson  (laugh- 
ing). <<  No,  sir;  it  must  be  born  with  a 
man  to  be  contented  to  take  up  with  little 
things.  Women  have  a  great  advantage 
that  they  may  ^take  up  with  little  things 
without  disgracing  themselves  :  a  man  can- 
not, except  with  fiddling.  Had  1  learnt  to 
fiddle,  1  should  have  done  nothing  else." 
BoswELL.  "  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play 
on  any  musical  instrument  ? "  Johnson. 
**  No,  sir.  I  once  bought  me  a  flagelet;  but 
I  never  made  out  a  tune."  Boswell.  "  A 
llagelet,  sir ! — so  small  an  instrument  ^  ^  I 
should  have  (iked  to  hear  you  play  on  the 
Tioloncello.  That  should  have  been  ytmr 
instrument."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  I  might 
as  well  have  played  on  the  violoncello  as 
another;  but  1  should  have  done  nothing 
«lse.  No,  sir;  a  man  would  never  undertake 

freat  things,  could  he  be  amused  with  small, 
once  tried  knotting.  Dempster's*^  sister 
undertook  to  teach  me;  but  I  could  not 
learn  it."  Boswell.  "  So,  sir;  it  will  be 
related  in  pompous  narrative, '  Once  for  his 
amusement  he  tried  knotting;  nor  did  this 
Hercules  disdain  the  distan.*"  Johnson. 
''^  Knitting  of  stockings  is  a  good  amuse- 
ment.   As  a  freeman  of  Aberdeet\,  I  should 


^  [Lord  Aacbioleck,  Mr.  BoswelPs  father. — 
Ed.] 

*  Whan  I  told  this  to  Wm  Seward,  ehe  nniled, 
and  repeated  with  adiniiable  readtnen,  fiom  **  Acis 
and  Galatea," 

^  Bring  no  a  hundred  reedi  of  ample  growth, 
Tq  make  a  pipe  for  my  ct^aciou*  mouth.  -BoewsLL. 

*  [This  is  probably  a  mistake.  Johiuon  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  any  acqnaintiuice  with 
Mr.  Dempster's  family.  His  early  friend,  Mr. 
Dyer^  had  a  sister,  with  whom  there  is  reason  to 
f appose  that  Johnson  was  on  terms  of  intimacy; 
and  Mr.  Boswell,  in  copying  his  notes  (in  which 
perhaps  the  name  was  abbreviated),  may  have 
milakan  Dyer  far  Dempster. — En.] 


be  a  kmtter  of  stockings.**  He  asked  me 
to  go  down  with  him  and  dine  at  Mr. 
Thrale's  at  Streatham,  to  which  I  agreed. 
I  had  lent  him  '<  An  Account  oi  Scotland,  in 
1703,"  written  bv  a  man  of  various  inquiry, 
an  English  chaplain  to  a  regiment  stationed 
there.  Johnson.  ''It  is  sad  stuff,  sir, 
miserably  wsitten,  as  books  in  general  then 
were.  There  is  now  an  elegance  of  style 
universally  diffused.  No  man  now  writes 
so  ill  as  *  Martini  Account  of  the  Hebrides' 
is  written.  A  man  could  not  write  so  ill,  if 
he  shoukl  try.  Set  a  merchant's  clerk  now 
to  write,  and  he  '11  do  better." 

He  talked  to  me  with  serious  concern  of 
a  certain  female  friend's  *  "  laxity  of  nar- 
ration, and  inattention  to  truth.''  <'  I  am 
as  much  vexed,"  said  he,  <'  at  the  ease  with 
which  she  heaors  it  mentioned  to  her,  as  at 
the  thing  itself.  I  told  her,  <  Madam,  you 
are  contented  to  hear  everyday  said  to  you, 
what  the  highest  of  nsaukmd  have  died  for, 
rather  than  bear.'  You  know,  sir,  the 
highest  of  mankind  have  died  rather  than 
bear  to  be  told  they  had  uttered  a  falseJiood. 
Do  talk  to  hert)f  it:  I  am  weary." 

Boswell.  "  Was  not  Dr.  John  Camp 
bell  a  very  inaccurate  man  in  his  narrative, 
sir.'  He  once  told  me,  that  he  drank  thir* 
teen  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting  ^"    Jorn- 


^  [MiB.  Thmle.  Dr.  Johnson  is  here  made  to 
say,  that  he  was  "  weary  of  chiding  her  on  this 
subject."  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  in  all 
hts  letters  to  her — written  certainly  with  equal 
freedom  and  affection — there  should  be  no  alloskm 
of  thb  kind.  Without  accusing  Mr.  Boswell  of 
stating  what  was  not  tnie»  we  may  suspect  that  on 
these  occasions  he  dki  not  tell  the  whole  truth; 
and  that  Dr.  Johnson's  expresswns  were  anvustrs 
to  sitg^estions  of  his  own;  and  to  enable  as  to 
judge  rairly  of  the  answer,  the  suggestion  itself 
should  have  been  stated.  This  seems  the  more 
probable  from  Johnson's  saying,  <<  Do  talk  to 
her  ofit;  '*  which  would  have  been  a  violation 
of  all  decency  and  friendship  (considering  the 
relative  situations  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  Dr.  Joluison, 
and  Mr.  Boswell),  if  it  did  not  allude  to  some 
particular  fact  of  which  Boswell  himself  had  com- 
plained— Ed.] 

^  Lord  Macartney  observes  upon  this  passage, 
*'  I  have  heard  him  tell  many  things,  which, 
though  embellished  by  their  mode  of  narrative, 
had  their  foundation  in  truth;  but  I  never  re- 
member any  thing  approaching  to  this.  If  he  had 
written  it,  1  should  have  supposed  some  wag  had 
put  the  figure  of  one  before  the  three.'*  I  am, 
however,  absolutely  certain  that  Dr.  Campbell 
told  me  it,  and  I  gave  particular  attention  to  it, 
being  myself  a  lover  of  wine,  and  therefore  curious 
to  hear  whatever  is  remarkable  concerning  drink 
ing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  men  can 
drmk,  without  suffering  any  injury,  such  a  quantity 
as  to  others  appears  incredible.  It  is  but  fair  to 
add,  that  Dr.  Campbell  told  me,  he  took  a  very 
long  time  to  this  great  potation;  and  I  have  heard 
Dr.  Johoiop  ny,  **  Sir,  if  a  man  drinks  veiy 
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«0!t    •<  Wfajr,  sir,  t  do  ndt  know  that 
OainpbeH  «rer  Ked  with  pen  tnd  ink;  but 

gov  09ukl  not  entively  defend  on  any  thing 
e'toid  yrm  m  oon^wraation,  if  there  was 
■Act  mbced  with  it  However,  I  loved 
Campbell;  he  was  a  solid  orthodox  mmn:  he 
had  A  reverence  for  religion.  Though  de- 
feotive  in  practice,  he  was  religions  in  prin- 
ciple; and  he  did  nothing  grossly  wrong 
that  i  have  heard  '.^ 

I  tokl  him  that  I  had  been  present  the 
day  before,  when  Mrs.  Motftagu,  the  Kte- 
nay  lady,  sat  to  Miss  Reynolds  for  her  pic- 
ture; and  that  she  said, "  she  had  bound  up 
Mr.  Gibbon's  History  without  the  last  two 
tensive  chapters;  for  that  she  thought  the 
book  so  far  good,  as  it  gave,  in  an  elegant 
manner,  the  substance  of  the  bad  wnters 
mectif  mri,  which  the  late  Lotd  Lyttelton 
advised  her  to  read."  Jornsov.  *'Sir, 
ahe  has  not  read  tliem:  she  shows  none  of 
this  impetuosity  to  me:  she  does  not  know 
Greek,  and,  I  fancy,  kno^ro  httle  Latin. 
^  She  is  willinr  you  should  think  she  knows 
them;  but  she  does  not  say  she  does^." 
Bos  WELL.  **  Mr.  Harris,  Who  was  present, 
agreed  with  her."  Johnsov.  *^  Harris 
was  laughing  at  her,  sir.  Harris  is  a  aound 
aullen  scholar;  he  does  not  like  interlopers. 
Harris,  however,  is  a  prig,  and  a  bad  prig  3. 


slowly,  and  lets  ona  gla«  eTsporete  before  he 
takes  another,  I  know  not  how  long  he  may 
drink."  Dr.  Campbell  mentioned  a  colonel  of 
militia  who  aat  with  him  all  the  time,  and  drank 
equally. — Boswell. 

*  Dr.  John  Campbell  died  abont  two  yean  be- 
fore thia  convenation  took  place;  Dec.  10,  1776. 
— Mai^ovs.  [See  ante^  v.  L  p.  270.  806. — 
Ed.] 

'  [All  this  most  be  trancated  and  distorted. 
Mra.  Montagu  did  not  say  that  she  had  read  these 
anthoon,  but  had  been  advised  to  read  them;  and 
the  inlerence  from  what  she  did  say  might  be, 
that  she  had  read  Gibbon  instead :  and  surely  the 
word  **  UHpetuosity  "  must  be  a  mistake,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  Mr.  BoswelPs  not  being  able  to 
decipher  his  own  manuscript.  Then,  asain,  Mr. 
Harris  is  said  to  agree  with  her — in  what  ? — in 
thinking  that  Gibbon's  History  gave,  in  an  ele- 
gant manner,  the  substance  of  the  writers  of  thp 
medii  avL  How  could  this  be  laughing  at  her  ? 
Mr.  Boswell  says  elsewhere  of  himself,  brevis 
ease  laboro,  obseunufio. — Ed.] 

'  What  my  friend  meant  bv  these  words  con- 
cerning the  amiable  philosopher  of  Salisbury,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  underrtand.  A  friend  suggests, 
that  Johnson  thought  his  manner  as  a  writer 
affected,  while  at  the  same  time  the  matter  did 
not  compensate  for  that  fault.  In  short,  that  he 
meani  to  make  a  remark  quite  different  from  that 
which  a  celebrated  gentleman  made  on  a  very 
eminent  physician:  He  is  a  coxcomb,  but  a  satis- 
factory coxcomb  — -BoBWELL.  The  celebrated 
gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  the  late  Ryht 
Hotkonrabla   William  Gerard   Hamilton* — Mat 

LOW. 


I  looked  into  h9a  W)k,  ud  Aoofht  ht  «1 
not  undersund  his  own  ^yalem.*'  Bo» 
wn.L.  ^  He  says  plain  things  in  a  fbnnal 
and  abetract  way,  lo  be  sure;  batlN8iac<h» 
od  is  good:  for  to  have  dear  notions  vpoi 
any  subject,  we  most  hvm  reecwrae  to  nnc- 
i3rtick  arrangement**  Jovksok.  "  Sir,  k 
is  what  every  body  doea,  whether  they  wil 
or  no.  But  someftimeB  things  may  be  mnda 
darker  by  definition.    I  see  a  eaw.    I  define 

But  a  goat  rurainateS)  and  a  cow  naiy  ha:«a 
no  horns.  Cota  is  plainer."  Boawxi,!,.  **I 
tliink  Dr.  Frankhn*a  definition  of  Mm 
a  good  one-— *A  tool-making  animal.*^ 
JoHirsoN.  "  But  many  a  man  never  mads 
a  tool:  and  snppose  a  man  without  anos^ 
he  conld  not  make  a  tool." 

Talking  of  drinking  wine,  he  aaid,  « I 
did  not  leave  off  wine,  becanae  I  could  not 
bear  it;  i  have  drunk  three  'bottlea  of  port 
without  being  the  worse  for  it.  Univeiv- 
ty  College  has  witneaaed  this."  Boewuj^ 
"Why  then,  sir,  did  yon  leave  it  off?" 
JoHRsov.  *<Why,  sir,  becauae  it  ia  ao 
much  better  for  a  man  to  be  sum  tliat  he  is 
never  to  be  intoxicated,  never  to  lone  the 
power  over  himaelf.  I  shall  not  bcffin  la 
drink  wine  again  till  f  ffrow  M^,  and  waat 
it"  BoswsLL.  "  I  think,  air,  yon  ones 
said  to  me,  that  not  to  drink  wine  waa  a 
{^reat  deduction  from  life."  JoHiiaoir.  **lt 
IS  a  diminution  of  pleasure,-  to  be  anrej  but 
I  do  not  say  a  diminution  of  happineaa 
There  is  more  happiness  in  being  rattooat" 
BoswxLL.  "  But  if  we  conki  have  plea* 
sure  always,  ahould  not  we  be  happy?  The 
greatest  part  of  men  woifld  compoond  ioi 
pleasure."  Jonirsoir.  "  Supposing  we  oonU 
have  pleasure  always,  an  mtellectual  man 
would  not  compound  for  it  The  greatest 
part  of  men  would  compound,  becauae  the 
greatest  part  of  men  are  gross."  Beswu.1.^ 
"  I  allow  there  may  be  mater  pleasure  than 
from  wine.  I  have  had  more  measure  from 
your  conversation.  I  have  indeed;  I  aasura 
you  I  have."  Johnson.  "  When  we  talk 
of  pleasure,  we  mean  sensual  pleasure.  *  ** 
Philosophers  tell  you,  that  pleasure  ia  ce»» 
trary  to  happiness.  Gross  men  prefer  ani* 
mal  pleasure.  So  there  are  men  who  have 
preferred  living  amonff  aavagea.  Now 
what  a  wretch  must  he  be,  who  is  content 
with  such  conversation  aa  can  be  had  among 
savages!  Yon  may  remember  an  officer  at 
Fort  Augustus,  who  had  aerved  in  Anerieai 
told  us  of  a  woman  whom  they  were  obltg^ 
ed  to  bind,  in  order  to  get  her  back  from 
savage  life."  Boswell.  *'  She  must  have 
been  an  animal,  a  beast."  Johnson.  **  Sirj 
she  was  a  speaking  cat" 

I  mentioned  to  him  that  I  had  become 


^  [He  was  now  tn  Ait  sepenHethjewr, 
*  [Two  Knfii  ars  here  omlttad.— &.] 


.— E».] 
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VMj  wewy  in  eomptiiy  where  I  heaid  not 
a, single  intellectual  sentence,  except  that  a 
man  who  had  been  settled  ten  jrears  in  Mi- 
norca, was  become  a  much  inferioiir  man  t^ 
what  he  was  in  London,  because  a  man's 
mind  grows  narrow  in  a  narrow  place." 
JoHif805.  <*  A  man's  mindjg^rows  narrow 
in  B,  narrow  olace,  whose  mind  is  enlarged 
only  because  ne  has  lived  in  a  lar^e  place: 
but  m^at  is  got  by  books  and  thinking  is 
preaerved  in  a  narrow  place  as  well  as  in 
a.lara[e  plac«.  A  man  cannot  know  modes 
of  Ule  as  well  in  Minorca  as  in  London^  but 
he  may  study  matbematicks  as  well  in  Mi- 
norca.^  Bqswbll.  "I  don't  know,  sir: 
if  you  had  remained  ten  years  in  the  isle 
of  Col,  you  would  not  have  been  t^ie  man 
that  vou  now  are."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  air^ 
if  I  had  been  there  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
fore;  but  not  if  from  twenty-five  to  thirt^- 
fiye."  BoswBLi*.  "  I  own,  sir,  the  spirits 
which  I  have  in  London  make  me  do  every 
thing  with  more  readiness  and  vigour.  I 
can  talk  twice  as  much  in  London  as  ai^ 
where  etee." 

Of  Goklsmith,  he  said,  '<  He  was  not  an 
agreeable  companion,  for  he  talked  always 
for  fame!.  A  man  who  does  so  never  can 
be  pleasing.  The  man  who  talks  to  unbur- 
den his  mind  is  the  man  to  delight  you. 
An  eminent  friend  of  ours  >  is  not  so  agreea- 
ble as  the  variety  of  his  knowledge  would 
otherwise  make  him,  because  he  talks  part^ 
ly  from  ostentation." 

Soon  ailer  our  arrival  at  Th rale's,  I  heard 
one  of  the  maids  calling  eagerly  on  another 
to  go  to  Dr.  Johnson.  I  wondered  what 
this  could  mean.  I  afterwards  learnt,  that 
it  was  to  give  her  a  Bible,  which  he  had 
brought  from  London  as  a  present  to  her. 

He  was  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
in  reading  "  Memoires  de  Fonteneae," 
leaning  and  swinging  upon  the  low  gate 
into  the  court,  without  his  hat. 

I  looked  into  J^rd  Kaimes's  "  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man;  "  and  mentioned  to 
Dr.  Johnson  his  censure  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  for  celebrating  his  funeral  obsequies 
in  his  life-time,  which,  I  told  him,  1  had 
been  used  to  think  a  solemn  and  affecting 
act.  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  a  man  may 
dhpote  his  mind  to  think  so  of  that  act  of 
Cha»k«;  but  it  is  so  liable  to  ridicule,  that 
if  one  man  out  of  ten  thousand  laughs  at  it, 
he  '11  make  the  other  nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  laugh  toa"  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 
Bfewk.  [Johnson  thought  very  well  of 
Aprah.  Lord  Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criti- 
^  ciam;  of  others  of  his  writings  he 

thought  veiy  indifieiently,  and   laughed 


1  [See  €mt9,  vel  I  p.  296.  800.  418,  and  voL 
&  p.  M.— Ep.l 
<[lir.BBriie.-b.] 


much  at  his  opinion  ^at  war  was  a  good 
thing  occasionally,  as  so  much  vaknir  and 
virtue  were  exhibited  in  it.  "  A  fire,"  sava 
Johnson, "  might  as  well  be  thought  a  good 
thing;  there  is  the  bravery  and  address  of 
the  firemen  in  extinguishing  it;  there  is 
much  humanity  exerted  in  saving  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  poor  sufierers;  yet," 
says  he,  "  after  all  this,  who  can  say  a  fire 
is  a  good  thing?  "1 

Sir  John  Pringle  had  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  ask  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion 
what  were  the  best  English  sermons  for 
style.  I  took  an  opportunity  to-day  of 
mentioning  several  to  him.  <<  Atterbury? " 
Johnson.  *<  Yes,  sir,  one  of  the  but"  Bos- 
WBLL.  "Tillotson?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
not  now.  I  should  not  advise  a  preacher  at 
this  day  to  imitate  Tillotson*8  style;  though 
I  do  n't  know;  I  shoukl  be  cautious  of  od- 
jecting  to  what  has  been  applauded  by  so 
many  suflfrages. — South  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  you  except  his  peculiarities,  and  his  vio- 
lence, and  Bometunes  coarsenesa  of  Ian* 
^uage. — Seed  has  a  very  fine  style;  but  he 
la  not  verv  theok)gical. — Jortin's  sermons 
are  very  eIegant.--Sheriock'8  style,  too,  is 
very  eleeant,  though  he  has  not  made  it  his 
principal  study.— And  you  may  add  Smal- 
ridfife.  All  the  latter  preachers  have  a  ffood 
style.  Indeed,  nobody  now  talks  much  of 
style:  every  body  composes  pretty  well. 
There  are  no  such  inharmonious  periods  as 
there  were  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  shoukl' 
reccHnmend  Dr.  Clarke's  sermons,  were  he 
orthodox.  However,  it  is  vei^  well  known 
where  he  is  not  orthodox,  which  was  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  to  which  he 
is  a  condemned  beretick;  so  one  is  aware 
of  it"  BoswELi..  "  I  like  Ogden's  Ser- 
mons on  Prayer  very  much,  both  for  neat- 
ness of  style  and  subtilty  of  reasoning." 
Johnson.  "  I  should  like  to  read  all  that 
Ogden  has  written."  Boswelu  "  What 
I  wish  to  know  is,  what  sermons  afford  the 
best  specimen  of  English  pulpit  ekx)uence." 
Johnson.  «*  Wehave  no  sermons  address- 
ed to  the  passions,  that  are  good  for  any 
thing;  if  you  mean  that  kind  of  eloquence." 
A  Cleeotman  (whose  name  I  do  not  re-  ' 
collect).  <<Were  not  Dodd's  sermons 
addressed  to  the  passions? "  Johnson. 
"  They  were  nothing,  sir,  be  they  address- 
ed to  what  they  may." 

At  dinner,  Mrs.  Thrale  expressed  a  wish 
to  go  and  see  Scotland.  Johnson.  "  See- 
ing Scotland,  madam,  is  onlv  seeing  a  worse 
England.  It  is  seeing  the  nower  gradually 
fade  away  to  the  naked  stalk.  Seeing  the 
Hebrides,  indeed,  is  seeing  quite  a  diflerent 
scene. '^ 

Our  poor  ftiend,  Mr.  Thomas  Davies, 
was  soon  to  have  a  benefit  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  as  some  relief  to  his  unfortunate 
eireumatances.    We  were  all  warmly  in 
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teieeted  for  his  raccess,  and  had  contributed 
to  it  However,  we  thought  there  was  no 
harm  in  having  our  joke,  when  he  could  not 
be  hurt  by  it  1  proposed  thai  he  should  be 
brought  on  to  speaK  a  prologue  upon  the 
occasion;  and  I  began  to  mutter  fragments 
of  what  it  might  be:  as,  that  when  now 
grown  old,  he  was  oblieed  to  cry  "  Poor 
Tom  »8  €Hioldi  '* — ^that  he  owned  he  had 
been  driven  from  the  stage  by  a  Churchill, 
but  that  this  was  no  disgrace,  for  a 
Churchill  had  beat  the  French; — ^that  he 
had  been  satirized  as  *<  mouthing  a  sentence 
as  curs  mouth  a  bone,"  but  he  was  now 
glad  of  a  bone  to  pick.  "  Nay^"  said  John- 
son, **  I  would  have  him  to  say, 

'  Mad  Tom  is  come  to  aoe  the  world  again. '  ** 

He  and  I  returned  to  town  in  the  even- 
ing. Upon  the  road,  I  endeavoured  to 
maintain  in  argument,  that  a  landed  gentle- 
man is  not  umler  any  obligation  to  reside 
upon  his  estate;  and  that  by  living  in  Lon- 
dou  he  does  no  injury  to  his  country. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  he  does  no  injury 
to  his  country  in  general,  because  the  mo- 
ney which  he  draws  from  it  gets  back  again 
in  circulation;  but  to  his  particular  district, 
his  particular  parish,  he  does  an  injury.  All 
that  he  has  to  give  away  is  not  ^ven  to 
those  who  have  the  first  claim  to  it  And 
though  I  have  said  that  the  money  circu- 
lates back,  it  is  a  long  time  before  that  hap- 
pens. Then,  sir,  a  man  of  family  and  es- 
tate ought  to  consider  himself  as  having 
the  charjre  of  a  district,  over  which  he  is  to 
diffuse  civility  and  haupiness  ^" 

Next  day  I  found  nim  at  home  in  the 
morning.  He  praised  Delany's  '<  Observa- 
tions on  Swift;'*  said  that  his  book  and 
Lord  Orrery's  might  both  be  true,  though 
one  viewed  SwiA  more,  and  the  other  less 
favourably;  and  that,  between  both,  we 
might  have  a  complete  notion  of  SwiA. 

Talking  of  a  man's  resolving  to  deny  him- 
self the  use  of  wine,  from  moral  and  reli- 
gions considerations,  he  said,  ''  He  must 
not  doubt  about  it  When  one  doubts  as 
to  pleasure,  we  know  what  will  be  the  con- 
clusion. I  now  no  more  think  of  drinking 
wine,  than  a  horse  does.  The  wine  upon 
the  table  is  no  more  for  me,  than  for  the 
dog  who  is  under  the  table." 

On  Thursday,  April  9, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Uevnolds's,  with  the  Bishop 
of  St  Asaph  (br.  Shipley),  Mr.  Allan 
Ilamsays,  Mr.  Gibbon,  Mr.  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Langton.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  late- 
ly returned  fVom  Italy,  and  entertained  us 


'  See,  however,  antet  p.  128,  where  his  decinon 
on  this  sabject  it  more  faTOurable  to  the  abeentee. 
— ^Mai*on£. 

'  [An  eminent  painter;  ion  of  the  Scottkh 

Eet;  bom  in  1709;  died,  ia  1784,  at  Dover,  on 
\  retom  from  bia  fourth  viut  to  Italy.-- Ed.] 


with  his  obserrattons  npoti  H<»rac^  riBt, 
which  he  had  examined  with  great  care.  I 
relished  this  much,  as  it  brought  fresh  into 
my  mind  what  I  had  viewed  with  ^reat 
pleasure  thirteen  years  before.  Th«  bish- 
op. Dr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cambridge,  join- 
ed with  Mr.  Ramsay,  in  recollecting  the 
various  lines  in  Horace  relating  to  tiie  sub- 
ject. 

Horace's  journey  to  Brundusium  lieiiig 
mentioned,  .lohnson  observed  that  the  brook 
which  he  describes  is  to  be  seen  now,  exact- 
ly as  at  that  time ;  and  that  he  had  often  won- 
dered how  it  happened,  that  small  brooks, 
such  as  this,  kept  the  same  situatioii  for 
ages,  notwithstanding  earthquakes,  b? 
which  even  mountains  have  been  changed, 
and  agriculture,  which  produces  such  •  va- 
riation upon  the  suriace  of  the  earth. 
Cambridge.  «  A  Spanish  writer  has  this 
thought  in  a  poetical  conceit.  Ailer  ob- 
serving that  most  of  the  solid  structures  of 
Rome  ane  totally  perished,  while  the  Tiber 
remains  the  same,  he  adds, 

'  Lo  qae  ^ra  firme  hni6,  ■olsmante 
Lo  Fngitivo  permanece  y  daia.'  ** 

JoHNSov.    <*  Sir,  that  is  taken  from  Janus 

Vitalis: 

*  immota 


£t  qoB  perpetui  mat  agitata  maneat.'  *' 

The  bishop  said,  it  appeared  from  Ho- 
race's writings  that  he  was  a  cheerful  con- 
tented man.  Johnsok.  '<We  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  my  lord.  Are  we  to 
think  Pope  was  happy,  because  he  says  so 
in  his  writings?  We  see  in  his  writings 
what  he  wished  the  state  of  his  mind  to  ap- 
pear. Dr.  Young,  who  pined  for  prefer- 
ment, talks  with  contempt  of  it  in  his  wri- 
tings, and  affects  to  despise  eveiy  thing 
that  he  did  not  despise.*'  Bishop  or  St. 
Asaph.  "He  was  like  other  chaplains, 
kx)king  for  vacancies:  but  that  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  clergy.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  with  the  army,  after  the  battle  of  La- 
feldt,  the  officers  seriously  grumbled  that  no 
general  was  killed."  Cambridge.  '<We 
may  believe  Horace  more,  when  he  says, 

'  Roma  Tibar  amem  ventoaaa,  Tibore  Romam;  * 
1  Ep<  yiii.  12. 

than  when  he  boasts  of  his  consistency: 

*  Me  conatare  mihi  acis,  et  diaoedere  triateoi, 
Qnandocanqiie  tiahont  inviM  n^gotia  Romam.'  " 
1  £».  xiir.  16 

BoBWELL.  "  How  hard  is  it  that  man  can 
never  be  at  rest!"  Ramsat.  *'It  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  at  rest  When  he  is  at 
rest,  he  is  in  the  worst  state  &at  he  can  be 
in;  for  he  has  nothing  to  agitate  him.  He 
is  then  like  the  man  in  the  Irish  song^, 

*  [CalM^AUeyCiokar."    Thia  bdy,  a  oaia- 
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Wlw  wanted  a  wife  1 


imunay. 


Goldsmith  being  mentioaed,  Johneon  ob- 
served, that  it  was  long  before  his  merit 
came  to  be  acknowledged:  that  he  once 
complained  to  him,  in  indicrous  terms  of 
distress,  **  Whenever  I  write  any  thing, 
the  pnblick  mdbe  upwiU  to  know  nothing 
•bout  it:"bttt  that  his  « Traveller  *" , 
brought  him  into  high  reputation.  Lxko- 
TON.  <<  There  is  not  one  bad  line  in  that 
poem;  not  one  of  Dryden^  careless  verses." 
Sib  Joshua..  "  I  was  glad  to  hear  Charles 
Fox  say,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in 
the  English  language."  Lahotov.  "Why 
•were yon  g^ad?  lou  surely  l>ad  no  doubt 
of  this  ^fore."  Johnson.  '<No;  the 
merit  of  The  TravelKsr '  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  Mr.  Fox's  praise  cannot  aug- 
ment it,  nor  his  censure  diminish  it."  Sia 
Joshua.  *'But  his  friends  may  suspect 
they  had  too  great  a  partiality  for  him." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  was  always  against  him.  It  was 
with  difficulty  we  could  give  him  a  hearing. 
Goldsmith  had  no  settled  notions  upon  any 
•ubject;  so  he  talked  always  at  random,  ft 
aeemed  to  be  his  intention  to  blurt  out  what- 
ever was  in  his  mind,  and  see  what  would 
become  of  it.  He  was  angr^,  too,  when 
eatched  in  an  absurdity;  but  it  did  not  pre^ 
vent  him  from  falling  into  another  the  next 
minute.  I  remember  Chamier,  after  talking 
with  him  some  Ume,  said,  <  Well,  I  do  be- 
lieve he  wrote  this  Poem  himself;  and,  let 
me  tell  yon,  that  is  oeUeving  a  ff  reat  deal.' 
Chamier  Ance  asked  him,  what  he  meant  by 
stoi0,  the  list  word  in  the  first  line  of  The 
Traveller,' 

*  Ranote,  imfriendfid,  melaneholj,  ilow. ' 

Did  he  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion? 
Goldsmith,  who  woukl  say  something  with- 
out consideration,  answered,  *  Yes.'  I  was 
sitting  by,  and  said,  <  No,  sir,  you  do  not 
mean  tardiness  of  locomotion;  you  mean 
that  slnggishness  of  mind  which  comes  upon 
a  man  in  solitude.'  Chamier  believed  then 
that  I  had  written  the  line,  as  much  as  if 
he  had  seen  me  write  it  9.  Goldsmith,  how- 
ever, was  a  man,  who,  whatever  he  wrote, 
did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could  do. 
He  deserved  a  place  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  every  year  he  lived  would  have  deserv- 


biatsd  beauty  in  her  day,  was  the  yonqgert 
dai^hter  of  Coloiisl  Croker,  of  BaUinagaid,  in  the 
ooanty  of  limeriGk.  The  lover  whose  rejectimi 
has  immoitaliwd  her  name  li  not  known;  bvt  the 
married  Chariea-Langley,  Eaq.,  of  Lianamoek. 
She  died  withoot  inoe,  aboot  the  mkldle  of  the 
last  oentary.— Ed.'] 

'  Fint  pablished  in  1766. — ^Malons. 

*  [8ee<ifi/e,vol.  Lp.226,astotheIineaorthia 
poem  which  Johnson  wn>te.^Ei>.] 
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editbettmr.  He  had,  indwd,  bew  at  m 
pains  to  fill  his  mind  with  knowledge.  Ha 
transplanted  it  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  it  did  not  settle  in  nis  mind;  so  ha 
could  not  tell  what  wos  in  his  own  books." 
We  talked  of  living  in  the  country* 
Johnson.  "  No  wise  man  will  go  to  liva 
in  the  country,  unless  he  has  something  to 
do  which  can  be  better  done  in  the  country. 
For  instance;  if  he  is  to  shut  himself  up  for 
a  year  to  study  a  science,  it  is  better  to  look 
out  to  the  fields  than  to  an  opposite  wall 3. 
Then  if  a  man  walks  out  in  the  the  country, 
there  is  nobody  to  keep  him  from  walking 
in  again  J  but  if  a  man  walks  out  in  Lon- 
don, he  18  not  sure  when  he  shall  walk  in 
again.  A  great  citv  is,  to  be  sore,  the 
school  for  stud^nglife;  and* The  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  man,'  as  Pope  ob* 
serves."  Bos  well.  "  I  fancy  London  is 
the  best  place  for  society;  though  I  have 
heard  that  the  very  Qrst  society  of  Paris  is 
still  beyond  any  thing  that  we  have  here." 
Johnson.  *'  Sir,  I  ijuestion  if  in  Paris  such 
a  company  as  is  sitting  round  this  table 
could  be  got  together  in  less  than  half  a 
year.  They  talk  in  France  of  the  felicity 
of  men  and  women  living  together:  the 
truth  is,  that  there  the  men  are  not 
higher  ^an  the  women,  they  know  no 
more  than  the  women  do,  and  they  are  not 
held  down  in  their  conversation  by  the  pre- 
sence of  women. "  Ramsat.  ''Literature 
is«  upon  the  growth,  it  is  in  its  spring  in 
France:  here  it  is  rather  j?a««^e."  John- 
son. ''  Literature  was  in  France  long  b^ 
fore  we  had  it.  Paris  was  the  second  ciiy 
for  the  revival  of  letters:  Italy  had  it  fiivti 
to  be  sure.  What  have  we  done  for  liter»- 
ture,  equal  to  what  was  done  by  the  Sta* 
phani  and  others  in  France?  -  Our  fiCeratura 
came  to  us  through  France.  Caxlon  print* 
ed  only  two  bocws,  Chaucer  and  Gower, 
that  were  not  translations  from  the  French; 
and  Chaucer,  we  know,  took  muchTrom  the 
Italians.    No,  sir,  if  literature  be  in  its 

3  [Mr.  Cumberland  was  of  a  contrary  opiniaiv 
"  In  the  ensoing  year  I  again  paid  a  visa  to  my 
&ther  at  CloDfert;  and  there,  in  a  little  closet,  at 
the  bock  of  tha^^o/ace^i^  it  was  q^led,  vofur- 
niabed,  and  oat  of  nae^  with  no  ottier  prospect 
from  its  single  window  bat  that  of  a  tnif^etacl^ 
with  which  it  was  almost  in  copta^t,  I  seated  mjH 
self  by  choice,  and  began  to  plait  and  compose 
The  JVett  Indian.  In  all  my  boors  of  study,  it 
has  been  through  life  my  object  so  to  locate  my- 
self as  to  have  little  or  nothing  to  distract  my 
attention,  and,  therefore,  brilliant  rooms  or 
pleasant  prospects  I  have  ever  avoided.  A  dead 
wall,  or,  as  in  the  present  case,  an  Irish  turf-stack, 
are  not  attractions  that  can  call  off  the  (ancy  from 
its  punniits;  and  whilst  in  those  porsoits  it  can 
find  intereat  and  occupation,  it  wants  no  outward . 
akb  to  chear  it"— ^em.  vol  L  p.  27L  277«^ 
£d.] 
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■nng  iaFraaWy  ft  is  aaMond  ipritiir;  i^  >> 
•her  m  winter.'  We  ate  now  before  the 
French  in  liileFeture:  bnt  we  bad  it  long 
after  theou  In  England,  any  man  who 
wean  a  sword  and  a  )K>wdcred  wig  is 
ashamed  to  be  illiterate.  I  believe  it  is  not 
•0  in  France.  Yet  there  is,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  learning  in  France,  because 
they  have  auch  a  number  of  religious  estab- 
lishments; so  many  men  who  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  study.  I  do  not  know 
this;  hot  I  take  it  upon  the  common  princi* 
plea  of  chance.  Where  there  are  many 
footers,  some  will  fait" 

We  talked  of  old  age.  Johnson  (now 
in  his  seventieth  year)  said,  "It  is  a  man'b 
own  fault,  it  is  from  want  of  use,  if  his 
mind  grows  torpid  in  old  age  i."  The  bish* 
op  aslttd,  if  an  old  man  does  not  lose  faster 
(nan  he  jrets.  Jobnsor.  "  I  think  not, 
ny  lord,  if  he  exerts  himself."  One  of  the 
eompany  rashW  observed,  that  he  thoueht 
it  was  happy  for  an  old  man  that  insensibil- 
itv  comes  upon  him.  Johvson  (with  a  no- 
ble elevation  and  disdain).  "  No,  sir,  I 
should  never  be  happy  by  being  less  ration- 


*  Hobbet  wtfl  of  the  nme  opbion  with  John- 
sen  on  tbis  mbject;  and,  ui  his  aoswer  to  D*At»- 
nant*fl  Preface  to  Goodibett,  with  great  spirit,  ex- 
plodes th^  caireot  opinion,  that  the  mind  in  old 
age  is  subject  to  a  necessary  and  irresistible  debil- 
itv.  '*  And  now,  while  I  think  on  't,*'  says  the 
phflosophef ,  **  give  me  leave,  with  a  sbort  discord, 
to  sweeten  the  harmony  of  the  approachiQg  close. 
I  have  nothing  to  object  to  yonr  poem,  bnt  dinent 
only  Aora  something  in  your  preface,  sounding  to 
tbepivpMlKe  ofage.  It  is  commonly  said,  that 
oM  age  is  a  letnm  to  childhood:  which  methinks 
yoo  iosisK  on  so  long,  as  if  yoa  desired  it  should 
be  believed.  That  *s  the  notit  I  mean  to  shake  a 
liltla.  That  Myiqg,  raeanA  only  of  the  weaknew 
ef  body,  was  wrested  to  the  weakness  of  mind, 
by  fioward  children,  weary  of  the  coatrolment  of 
their  paraals,  masten,  and  other  adinoniloi& 
Secondly,  the  dotage  and  childishnesB  they  aacribe 
to  age  b  never  the  eifect  of  time,  but  sometimes 
of  the  excesses  of  youth,  and  not  a  returning  to, 
bnt  a  continual  stny  with  childhood.  For  tbey 
that  want  the  cariosity  of  fbmishing  their  memories 
with  the  rarities  of  nature  in  their  youth,  and  pass 
their  time  m  making  proviswn  onl  v  for  their  ease 
and  senseaUelight,  are  dUldren  sttt,  at  what  yean 
soever;  ak'  Sey  that  coming  into  a  populous  city, 
never  gomg  out  of  their  inn,  are  strangers  still, 
how  long  soever  they  ha«e  been  there,  'fhiidly, 
' Asre  is  jio  reason  for  any  man  to  thmk  himself 
wiser  to-day  than  vesterday,  which  does  not 
equally  convmce  he  shall  be  wiser  to-morrow  thab 
lo^y.  Fourthly,  you  will  be  forced  to  change 
Toor  opinion  hereafter,  when  you  are  old;  and, 
B  the  mean  time,  you  discredit  all  I  have  said  be- 
fore In  your  commendation,  because  I  am  old 
ahead}.— Bnt  no  more  of  this."  Hobbes,  when 
ha  wrote  these  pleasing  and  sensible  remarks,  waa 
sbrty-twD  yean  old,  and  D'Avenant  forty-five.— 
'ilAioire. 


al.>'  Btnmt  Of  8v.  Awm.  ^TowtHA 
then,  sir,  is  w««mi?  i^^b^oftwH'"  Jomnmnm, 
"  Yes,  mv  lord.'*  His  lordship  mentioned 
a  charitable  establiahment  in  Wales,  where 
people  were  maintained,  and  aopidied  widi 
every  thing,  upon  the  condition  or  their  €on» 
tributing  the  weekly  produce  of  their  la- 
bour; and,  he  said,  they  grew  quite  torpid 
for  want  of  property.  Johhsoh.  **  They 
have  no  object  for  hope.  Their  eonditioii  can- 
not be  better.     It  is  rowing  without  a  port.' 

One  of  the  company  naked  him  the  nneaii- 
ing  of  the  expression  in  Juvenal,  tmnis  Im- 
eerte.  Johksov.  "  I  think  it  clear  enouigfa; 
as  much  ground  as  one  may  have  a  chance 
to  find  a  lizard  upon." 

Commentators  have  differed  aa  to  the  e» 
act  meaning  of  the  expression  by  which  the 
poet  intended  to  enforce  the  sentiment  oo^ 
tained  in  the  passsge  where  these  words  o^ 
cnr.  It  is  enough  that  they  mean  to  d^ 
note  even  a  very  small  possession,  provided 
it  be  a  man's  own: 

*<  Est  aliqnid,  quocunqne  loco,  quoeanqne  rarcsss, 
Unius  aese  dominnm  fecisse  lacertK.*' 

8Sat.2Sl. 

This  season  there  was  a  whimaical  finb- 
ion  in  the  newspapers  of  applying  Sbaln- 
peare*8  words  to  describe  livii^  persona  wcA 
known  in  the  world;  which  was  done  ooder 
the  title  of  *<Modern  Characters  from  Shake- 
peare;"  many  of  which  were  admirably 
adapted.  The  fancy  took  so  much,  that 
they  were  a(\erwvds  collected  into  a 
pamphlet  Somebody  aaki  to  Johnson, 
across  the  uble,  that  he  bad  not  been  in 
those  characters.  **  Yes,"  said  he,  **  I  have. 
I  should  have  been  sorry  to  have  been  left 
out.**  He  then  repeated  what  had  been 
applied  to  him : 

"  You  must  borrow  me  Gangaatoa's  month." 

Miss  Reynolds  iK>t  perceiving  at  once  the 
meaning  of  this,  he  was  obliged  to  explain 
it  to  her,  which  had  something  of  an  awk- 
ward and  ludicrous  effect.  «  Why,  madam, 
it  has  a  reference  to  me,  as  using  big  words, 
whkh  require  the  moulh  of  a  g'ant  to  pro- 
nounce them.  Garagantua  is  the  name  ofa 
giant  in  Rabelais.**  Boswkll.  "But,  air, 
there  is  another  amongst  them  for  yen: 

*  He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Or  Jove  for  hh  power  to  thunder.*  '* 

Johnson.  *'  There  is  nothing  marked  in 
that.  Na  Sir,  Garagantua  la  the  beat.* 
Notwithstsnding  this  ease  and  good  hmnoor, 
when  f,  a  little  while  aflerwards,  it^peated 
his  sarcasm  on  Kenrick  »  which  was  recetv- 
ed  with  applause,  he  asked  ^  Who  said 
that  f "  and  on  my  suddenly  answering, — 
ChnraganhMj  he  looked  serious>  which 


'  See  vol.  i.  p.  228.— fioswxi.1.. 
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•  taficieAt  iiiiicatiQ&  tkat  he  did  not  wiab 
^^  it  to  be  kept  up.  [Previous  however 
^^^*  to  Uiift  some  aewaiMper  had  deecribed 
JohneoB  aud  Goldsinith  as  the  pe- 
dant and  his  flatterer  in  Love's  Labour  Lost.. 
QoUkmith  came  to  his. friend,  fretting  and 
fi)aming»  and  vowing  vengeance  against  the 

erinter„  &c.  till  Dr.  Johnson^  tired  of  the 
usUe,  and  desirous  to  think  of  something 
else,  cried  out  at  last,  <<  Why,  what  wouki- 
eat  thou  haye»  dear  doctor  ?  who  the  plague 
it  hurt  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  and  how  is 
a  naan  the  worse  I  wonder  in  his  health, 
purse,  or  character,  for  being  called  Holo* 
femes  f*  "I  do  not  know,"  replies  the 
other,  **  how  you  may  relish  being  called 
Holoferaes,  but  I  do  not  like  at  least  to  play 
Goodmm  JDtitt." 

When  we  went  to  the  drawing-room 
there  was  a  rich  assemblage.  Besides  the 
company  who^had  been  at  dinner,  there 
were  Mr.  Garrick,  Mr.  Harris  of  Salisbury, 
Dr.  Percy,  Dr.  Burne^,  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Cholmondeby,  Miss  Hannah  More, 
lus.  &c 

▲Aer  wandering  about  in  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ing distraction  ibr  some  time«  I  got  mto  a 
comer,  with  Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Harris. 
GAaaicx  (to  Harris).  "  Pray,  sir,  have 
you  read  Potter's  iBschylua?^  HAanis. 
*<  Yes;  and  think  it  pretty."  Gaekick  (to 
Johnson).  "  And  what  think  you,  sir,  of 
it  ?  "  JoKvsov.  '<  I  thought  what  I  read 
of  it  weMMfe  :  but  upon  Mr.  Harris's 
reeonunendation,  I  will  read  a  play.  (To 
Mr.  Harris.)  Dont  prescribe  two."  Mr. 
Harris  suggested  one,  1  do  not  remember 
whkh.  JoHNSozr.  "We  must  try  its 
effect  as  an  £ngtiah  poem;  that  is  the  way 
to  judge  of  the  meritof  a  translatk>n.  Trans- 
btiona  are,  in  general,  for  people  who  can- 
not lead  the  original"  (mentioned  the 
vulgar  saying,  that  Pope's  Homer  was  not 
n  good  representation  of  the  original. 
Johnson.  <<  Sir,  it  is  the  greatest  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  ever  been  produced." 
Bos WBLL.  "  The  truth  is,  it  is  impossible 
perfectly  to  translate  poetry.  In  a  different 
fangnage  it  may  be  the  same  tune,  but  it  has 
not  the  same  tone.  Homer  plays  it  on  s 
bassoon;  Pope  on  a  flagelet."  HAnais. 
*'  1  think,  heroick  poetry  is  best  in  blank 
.  WTse;  yet  it  appears  that  rhyme  is  essen- 
tial to  English  poetry,  from  our  deficiency 
in  metriciu  quantities.  In  my  opinion,  the 
chief  exeellenee  of  our  lan^puaffe  is  numer- 
ous prose.*'  JcBnson.  '<  Sir,  William  Tem* 
ee  was  the  fiist  writer  who  gave  cadence  to 
nglish  prose  K  Before  his  time  they  were 
careless  of  arrangement,  snd  did  not  mind 


>  The  aatboor,  in  vol.  i.  p.  89, 90,  says,  that  John- 
sen  ones  told  him,  *-  that  he  had  formed  his  ityle 
apon  dm  of  Sir  William  Teaapte,  and  aM& 
Cfaamben'f  PnopMal  lor  his  Ihstioaary.  He 
b;  or,  ff  hs  imagined  al  fat 


wbethar  «  sentenee  mided  irith  a».  liipoiw 

tant  word  or  an  insignificant  word,  or  with 
what  part  of  speech  it  was  concluded*^' 
Mr.  Langton,  who  now  had  joined  us,  cooh 
mended  Clarendon.  Johnson.  "  He  is 
objeeted  to  for  his  parentheses,  his  involved 
clauses,  and  his  want  of  harmony.  But  ho 
is  supported  by  his  matter.  It  is,  indeed, 
owing  to  a  plethery  of  matter  that  his  styleis 
so  faulty:  every  Mi6«<<mce  (smiling  to* Mr. 
Harris)  has  so  many  aeeidente, — ^To  be 
distinct,  we  must  talk  mmdytietUfy,  If 
we  analyse  languap^e,  we  mugt  speak  of 
it  grammatically;  it  we  analyse  argumenti 
we  must  speak  of  it  kfgically."  GAsaiCK, 
"  Of  all  the  translations  that  ever  were  at« 
tempted,  I  think  Elphinston's  Martial  tha 
most  extraordinary^.  He  consulted  me 
upon  it,  who  am  a  little  of  an  enigramma- 
tist  myself,  you  know.  I  told  |iim  freely^ 
'  You  do  nU  seem  to  have  that  turn.'  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  seriou^;  and  finding  he 
was,  I  advised  him  against  publishing. 
Why,  bis  translation  is  more  difficult  lo  unr 
derstand  than  the  original  I  thought  him 
a  man  of  some  talents;  but  he  seems  craay 
in  this."  Johnson,  "  Sir,  you  have  done 
what  I  had  not  courage  to  do.  But  he  did 
not  ask  my  advice,  and  I  did  not  force  it 

S)on  him,  to  make  him  angr^r  with  me." 
AkJucK.  "  But  as  a  friend,  sir — "  JaBjr* 
SON.  "  Why,  such  a  liiend  as  1  am  with 
him — ^no."  GAnaicx.  **  But  if  you  see  a 
frioad  going  to  tumble  over  a  precipice  ? " 
Johnson.    "  That  is  an  extravagant  caao^ 


that  he  was  imitatiag  Temple,  he  wai  verj  w^ 
niGcefldnl,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unKke  tfaaa 
the  simplicity  of  Temple  and  the  richaeaa  oC 
JohnflOB.*'  This  obMTvatMD  of  our  aathov,  oa 
the  fimt  view,  seems  perfectly  jast;  bat,  oa  a 
cioaer  ezamination,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  to 
have  been  founded  oa  a  miaappreheoaion.  Mr. 
Boswell  understood  Johnaon  too  literally.  He 
did  not,  I  conceive,  mean,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
iiijitate  Templets  style  in  all  its  parts;  but  that  he 
formed  his  style  on  him  and  Coanibers  (perhaps 
the  paper  published  in  1787,  relative  to  his  second 
edition,  entitled  **  Conaderations,"  &e.)»  talcing 
from  each  wluit  was  moiit  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  passage  before  oa,  I  tinnk,  shows  that  ha 
learned  from  Temple  to  modolate  his  periods, 
and,  tn  that  respect  only^  made  hisn  hii  pattem. 
la  this  view  of  the  salqect  there  is  no  dllfealcy. 
He  might  learn  from  Chambera,  compacttiea, 
slr8i%|th,  and  pncinon  (hi  oppositioB  to  Ihe  lakity 
•f  style  which  had  long  prevailed);  Irom  fir 
Thoniaa  Browne  (who  was  certainly  one  of  biji 
archetypes),  fondera  verborttm^  rigoar  aad  en- 
eigy  of  expreasloa;  and  from  Temple,  hannomo* 
anraagenMnt,  the  due  eoUoeatioa  of  watds^  and 
the  other  arte  and  gracea  of  oomposiliui  here 
enMneiated:  and  yet,  after  all,  his  a^  might 
bear  oo  striking  resemhlawea  to  that  of  any  of 
these  writers,  tfasagh  it  hsd  pcaftsd  by  sach.«A. 
Malows. 
«  {Sea  Mte»  «tL  i.  fu  BM-Od*} 


IM 
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air.  Ton  are  sore  a  iKeAd  will  thank  you 
ibr  hinderingr  him  from  tuinhHi^  over  a 
preciptee:  hut,  in  the  other  caae,  I  shouUi 
nnrt  his  vanity,  and  do  him  no  ffood.  He 
would  not  take  my  advioe.  Hia  brothei^tn* 
law,  Strahaii,  sent  him  a  aubscription  of 
fifiy  pounds,  and  aaid  he  would  aend  him 
fifty  more,  if  he  would  not  publish.''  Gar- 
MICK.  "  What !  eh  I  is  Strahan  a  good 
judge  of  aniepigraro  ?  la  not  he  rather  an 
ohtwe  man,  en  ?  '*  JoRMsoir.  "  Why,  sir, 
he  may  not  be  a  judge  of  an  epigram :  but 
you  see  he  is  a  jiHlge  of  what  is  nol  an  ep- 
igram." BoflWELi:^  "  It  is  easy  for  you, 
Mr.  Gnrrick,  to  talk  to  an  authour  as  you 
talked  to  Elphinston;  you,  who  have  been 
90  long  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  rejecting 
the  plays  of  poor  authours.  You  are  an  old 
judge,  who  nave  often  pronounced  sentence 
of  death.  You  are  a  practised  aurgeon, 
who  have  o(\en  amputated  limbs;  and 
though  this  mav  have  been  for  the  good  of 
your  patients,  they  cannot  like  vou.  Those 
who  nave  undergone  a  dreadful  operation 
are  not  very  fond  of  seeing  the  operator 
affain."  G'AEmicx.  <<  Yes,  I  know  enough 
of  that.  There  was  a  reverend  gentleman 
(Mr.  Hawkins),  who  wrote  a  tragedv,  the 
•iKOB  of  something  >,  which  I  refused." 
Harris.  '*  So,  the  siege  was  raiaed." 
Johnson.  <*  Ay,  he  eaqie  to  me  and  com- 
plained; and  told  me,  that  Garrick  aaid  hia 
plmy  was  wrong  in  the  eoneoction.  Now, 
what  ia  the  concoction  of  a  play  ? "  THere 
Garrick  started,  and  twisted  himaeir,  and 
aeemed  sorely  vexed;  for  Johnson  told  me, 
he  believed  the  story  waa  true).  Gar- 
rick. "I —  I  —  I  — eaid, /ir#*  concoction  «." 
Johnson  (smiling).  "Well,  he  left  out 
fir  it'  And  Richj  he  said,  refused  him  in 
faUe  Englifh  :  he  could  show  it  under  his 
nand."  Garrick.  "  He  wrotp  to  me  in 
violent  wrath,  for  having  refused  his  play: 
'Sir,  this  is  growing  a  very  serious  and  ter- 
rible affair.  I  am  resolved  to  publish  my 
play.  I  will  appeal  to  the  worla;  and  how 
will  your  judgment  appear  ? '  I  answered, 
'Sir,  notwitlutanding  all  the  seriousness, 
and  all  the  terrours,  1  have  no  objection  to 
your  publishing  your  play:  and  as  you  live 
at  a  great  diatance  (Devonshire,  I  oelieve), 
if  you  will  aend  it  to  me,  I  will  convey  it  to 
the  press.'  I  never  heard  more  of  it,  ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

On  Friday,  April  10, 1  found  Johnaon  at 
home  in  the  morning.    We  resumed  the 


1  It  wai  called  ''  The  Siflge  of  Aleppo.*'  Mr. 
HawkiiM,  the  anthov  of  it,  wai  fiNnuerly  profei- 
aor  of  poetrjr  at  Oifi>nl.  It  ii  printed  iu  hii 
'*  MiseeOAiues,"  8  vok  aTO.— Bos  well. 

'  Gofriek  had  Ugh  authority  for  thii  espnmion 
DrydoQAMi  it  in  hk  pre&ee  to  ''(Edipoa."— 
MAi.oirK.  [Aad  sarely  *^  eomcodion**  alooo 
was  aa  sood  aa  **  first  concoction,"  whkh  latter 
I  Johna|a  was  wiUiag  to  •diafiL«-£D.] 


oonvemtion  of  yesterday.  Be  put  m  In 
mind  of  some  of  it  which  had  escaped  my 
memory,  and  enabled  me  to  leuoid  it  more 

Sirfectly  than  I  otherwise  eoukl  have  done, 
e  waa  much  pleased  with  my  paying  so 
great  attention  to  his  recomroendatiovi  in 
1763,  the  period  when  our  acquaintance  be- 
gan, that  I  ahould  keep  a  journal  ;  and  I 
could  perceive  he  waa  secretly  picttaed  to 
find  so  much  of  the  fruit  of  his  nund  pte- 
served;  and  as  he  had  been  uaed  to  knagine 
and  say  that  he  always  laboured  whea  be 
said  a  good  thing, — ^it  delighted  him,  ob  a 
review,  to  find  that  hia  converaation  teened 
with  point  and  imagery. 

I  said  to  him,  **  You  were  yeetefday,  air, 
in  remarkably  good  humour j  but  there  ww 
nothing  to  offend  you,  nothing  to  produce 
irritation  or  violence.  There  waa  no  bold 
offender.  There  was  not  one  capital  can- 
viction.  It  waa  a  maiden  assize.  You  had 
on  your  white  eloves  3.»» 

He  found  fault  with  our  friend  Laagtoa 
for  havinff  been  too  silent  **  Sir,"  sa^  I, 
"  you  will  recollect  that  he  very  properly 
took  up  Sir  Joshua  for  heing  glad  that 
Charles  Fox  had  praiaed  Ooldamitli^ 
<  Traveller,'  and  you  joined  him."  Jobv- 
aoN.  "Yes,  sir,  I  knocked  Fox  on  tfas 
head,  without  ceremony.  Reynolds  is  too 
much  under  Fox  and  Burke  at  present  K 
He  is  under  the  Fox  Star,  and  the  hrUk 
cofMfeilslfon.  He  is  alwaya  under  aoms 
planet"  Boswxll.  <'  There  is  bo  Fos 
atar^"  Johkson.  <<  Bat  there  is  a  dog 
star."  Bosw£LL.  "  They  say,  indeed,  a 
fox  and  a  dog  are  the  same  animal." 

I  reminded  him  of  a  gentleman  wbo, 
Mra.  Cholmondeley  aaid,  waa  firat  talkative 
from  affectation)  and  then  silent  from  the 
same  cause;  that  he  first  thought  "  I  shall 
be  celebrated  aa  the  livelieat  man  in  ever^ 
company;"  and  then,  all  at  once,  "O!  it 
is  much  more  respectable  to  be  grave  and 
look  wise."  "He  has  reveraed  the  Py- 
thagorean discipline,  by  being  first  talkative, 
and  then  ailent  He  reverses  the  oourae 
of  nature  too;  he  was  first  the  gay  butter- 
fly, and  then  the  creeping  worm."  Joha- 
aon  laughed  loud  and  long  at  thia  expansion 
and  illuatration  of  what  lie  hiinaelf  had  told 
me. 

We  dined  together  with  Mr.  Scott  (aow 
Sir  William  Scott,  his  majesty's  advocate 
general),  at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
nobody  else  there.  The  eompany  being 
small,  Johnson  waa  not  in  such  apirits  aa 
he  had  been  the  preceding  day,  and  for  a 


'  [At  an  aanze,  where  tbero  haa  been  no 
capital  convkstion,  the  judge  receivea  a  pair  of 
while  glovea.— Ed.] 

*  [Tin  aaems  to  mpport  tbe  Editor'a  eoi^oo- 
tvfo,  ai  to  Mr.  Fox,  mnU,  v.  L  p.  8ns.--£D.] 

*  [Thara  is  a  ooMrollaiim  aallad  tha  JPte.-^ 
£n.l 
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omifliderftble  time  little  was  sticl.  At  lalt 
he  burst  forth:  '^  Suboidination  is  sadly 
broken  down  in  this  age.  No  man,  now, 
hae  the  same  authority  which  his  father 
had— except  a  gaoler.  No  master  has  it 
over  his  senrants;  it  is  diminished  in  our 
colleges;  nay,  in  our  grammar-schools.*' 
BoswELL.  **  What  is  the  cause  of  this, 
air? »'  Johhson.  "  Why,  the  coming  in 
of  the  Scotch,"  laughing  sarcastically. 
BoswBLL.  "  That  is  to  say,  things  have 
been  turned  topsy-turvy.^-But  ^ur  serious 
cause.''  Jtf  HirsoN.  "  Why,  sir,  there  are 
many  causes,  thechief  of  wnich  is,  I  think, 
the  great  increase  of  money.  No  man 
now  depends  upon  the  lord  of  a  manoir, 
when  he  can  send  to  another  country  and 
fetch  provisions.  The  shoe<black  at  the 
entry  of  my  court  does  not  depend  on  me. 
I  can  deprive  him  but  of  a  penny  a  day, 
which  he  hopes  somebody  else  will  bring 
him;  and  that  penny  I  must  carry  to  another 
ahoe-black,  so  the  trade  suffers  nothing.  I 
have  explained  in  my  <  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,'  how  gokl  and  silver  destroy 
feudal  subordination.  But,  besides,  there  is 
a  general  relaxation  of  reverence.  No  son 
now  depends  upon  his  father,  as  in  former 
times.  Patermty  used  to  be  considered  as 
of  itself  a  great  thing,  which  had  a,  right  to 
many  claims.  That  is,  in  general,  reduced 
to  very  small  bounds.  My  hope  is,  that  as 
anarchy  produces  tyranny,  tliis  extreme 
relaxation  will  produce ^em  $trieHo," 

Talking  of  tame,  for  which  there  is  so 
{Treat  a  desire,  I  observed,  how  little  there 
18  of  it  in  reality,  compared  with  the  other 
objects  of  human  attention.    "  Let  every 
man  recollect,  and  he  will  be  sensible  how 
amall  a  part  of  his  time  is  employed  in  talk- 
jog  or  tninking  of  Shakspeare,  Voltaire,  or 
any  of  the  most  celebrated  men  that  have 
ever  lived,  or  are  now  supposed  to  occupy 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  world. 
Let  this  be  extracted  and  compressed ;  into 
what  a  narrow  space  will  it  go  ! "    I  then 
alily  introduced  Mr.  Garrick's  fame,  and 
his    assuming  the  airs  of  a  great  man. 
John  SON.    **  Sir,  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
Oarrick  assumes.    No,  sir,  Gartick /or(«- 
nom  r  ever  enter  habet.    Consider,  sir;  cele- 
brated men  such  as  you  have  mentioned, 
have  had  their  applause  at  a  distance ;  but 
,         Garrick  had  it  dashed  in  his  face,  sounded 
.        in  his  ears,  and  went  home  every  nrght  with 
the  plaudits  of  a  diousand  in  bis  cranium, 
]        Then,  sir,  Garrick  did  not  find,  but  made 
I        his  way  to  the  tables,  the  levees,  and  almost 
the  bed-chambers  of  the  great    Then,  sir, 
I         Garrick  had  under  him  a  numerous  body 
i        of  people;    who,  from  fear  of  his  power, 
and  hopes  of  his  favour,  and  admiration  of 
I        his  talents,  were  constantly  submissive  to 
him.    And  here  la  a  man  who  has  advanced 
.the  digni^  of  his  profeasioju    Garzick  has 


made  a  placer  a  higher  cb aracter. "  Soott. 
''  And  ne  is  a  very  sprightly  writer  too." 
JoH2f SON..  <  <  Yes,  sir ;  and  all  this  supported 
bv  great  wealth  of  his  own  acquisition.  If 
all  uiis  had  happened  to  me,  I  should  have 
had  a  couple  of  fellows  with  long  poles 
walking  before  me,  to  knock  doWn  every 
body  £at  stood  in  the  way.  Consider,  if 
all  this'  had  happened  to  Gibber  or  Quin, 
they  'd  have  iumped  over  the  moon.  Yet 
Garrick  speaks  to  im"  (smiling).  Bos- 
WBLL.  *<  And  Garrick  is  a  very  good  man, 
a  charitable  man."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  a 
liberal  man.  He  has  given  away  more 
money  than  any  man  in  J^neland.  There 
may  be  a  little  vanity  mixed:  but  he  has 
shown,  that  money  is  not  his  first  object  i." 
BoswELL.  <<Yet  Foote  used  to  say  of 
him,  that  he  walked  out  with  an  intention 
to  do  a  generous  action^  but,  turning  the 
corner  of  a  street,  he  met  with  the  ghost 
of  a  half-penny,  which  frightened  him." 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  that  is  very  true, 
too:  for  I  never  knew  a  man  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  with  less  certainty  to-dav, 
what  he  will  do  to-morrow,  than  Qarrick; 
it  depends  so  much  on  his  humour  at  the 
time."  Scott.  '*  I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
his  liberality.  He  has  been  represented  as 
very  saving.**  Johnson.  "With  his  do- 
mestic saving  we  have  nothing  to  do.  I 
remember  drinking  tea  with  him  long  ago, 


'  [Min  Hawkins  says,  *'  At  Hampton,  and  in 
its  neighbourhood,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Garrick  took  the 
rank  of  the  noblesse— ^rery  thing  was  in  good 
taste,  and  his  establishment  distingoished — lie 
drove  four  hones  when  going  to  town."  She 
adds  the  following  description  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance: **  I  see  him  now  in  a  dark  bine  coat, 
the  batton-boles  bound  with  gold,  a  small  cocked 
hat  laced  with  gold,  his  waistcoat  very  open,  and 
his  coontenance  never  at  rest,  and,  indeed,  seldom 
his  person;  for,  in  the  relaxation  of  the  coantry, 
he  gave  way  to  all  his  natural  volatility,  and  with 
roy  father  was  perfectly  at  ease,  sometimes  sitting 
on  a  table,  and  then,  if  he  saw  wy  brothers  at  a 
distance  on  the  lawn,  shooting  off  like  an  arrow 
out  of  a  bow  in  a  spirited  chase  of  them  round 
the  garden.  I  remember — when  my  father, 
having  me  in  his  hand,  met  him  on  the  common, 
riding  his  pretty  pony — his  moving  my  compas- 
sion by  lamenting  the  misenr  of  bemg  summoned 
to  town  in  hot  weather  (I  think  August,  to  play 
before  the  King  of  Denmark.  I  thought  him 
sincere,  and  his  case  pitiable,  till  my  father  assured 
me  that  he  was  in  Reality  very  well  pleased,  and 
that  what  he  groaned  at  as  labour,  was  an  honour 
paid  to  his  talents.  The  natural  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  far  from  placidity.  I  confess  I 
was  afraid  of  him;  more  s6  than  I  was  of  John- 
son, whom  I  knew  not  to  bo,  nor  could  suppose 
he  ever  would  be  thought  to  be,  an  extraordinary 
man.  Garrick  had  a  frown  and  spoke  impetuous- 
ly. Johnson  was  slow  and  kind  in  his  way  to 
childien." — Mi$$  Hawkm$*$  Memoirs ^  vol  i.  p. 
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when  Teg  WdSo^Um  mtde  it,  and  he 
ffTumbled  at  her  for  making  ic  too  atronff  >. 
He  had  then  begun  to  feel  money  in  hia 
purse,  and  did  not  know  when  he  should 
have  enough  of  it."  [The  generosity 
J^  of  David  Garrick  to  the  late  Mr.  Be- 
^  reWer*,  who  had  fallen  into  distress 
by  wit  or  by  negligence,  was  as  memorable 
end  as  meritorious.  He  sent  him  back  his 
securities  ibr  BOOiL  with  a  donation  of  a 
bank  note  of  SOOI.] 

On  the  subject  of  wealth,  the  proper  use 
of  it,  and  the  effect  of  that  art  which  is  call- 
ed economy,  he  observed,  "  It  is  wonderAil 
to  think  how  men  of  very  large  estates  not 
only  spend  their  yearly  incomes,  but  are 
oflen  actually  in  want  of  monev.  It  is 
clear  thev  have  not  value  for  what  they 
spend.  Lord  Shelbume'  told  me,  that  a 
man  of  high  rank,  who  looks  into  his  own 
affairs,  may  have  all  that  he  ought  to  have, 
all  that  can  be  of  any  use,  or  appear  with 
any  advantage,  for  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  Therefore,  a  great  proportion  must 
go  in  waste;  and  indeed,  this  is  the  case 
with  most  people,  whatever  their  fortune 
is."  BoswELL.  "  I  have  no  doubt,  sir,  of 
this.  But  how  is  it?  What  is  waste?*' 
JoHKSoK.  **  Why,  sir,  breaking  bottles, 
and  a  thousand  other  things.  Waste  can- 
not be  accurately  told,  though  we  aresemd* 
ble  how  destructive  it  is.  Economy  on  the 
one  hand,  by  which  a  certain  income  is 
made  to  maintain  a  man  genteelly,  and 
waste  on  the  other,  by  which,  on  the  same 
income,  another  man  lives  shabbily,  cannot 
be  defined.  It  is  a  very  nice  tl  ,  g;  as  one 
man  wears  his  coat  out  much  joner  than 
another,  we  cannot  tell  how." 

We  talked  of  war.  Johnson.  *'  Every 
man  thinks  meanly  of  himself  for  not  having 
been  a  soldier,  or  not  having  been  at  sea." 
BpswKLL.  *'Lord  Mansfield  does  not" 
Johnson.  <*  Sir,  if  Lord  Mansfield  were  in 
a  company  of  general  officers  and  admirals 
who  have  been  in  service,  he  would  shrink; 
he  'd  wish  to  creep  under  the  table."  Bos* 
WELL.  **  No;  he  'd  think  he  could  try  them 
all."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  if  he  could  catch 
them:  but  they'd  try  him  much  sooner. 
No,  sir;  were  Socrates  and  Charles  the 
.Twelfth  of  Sweden  both  present  in  any 
company,  and  Socrates  to  sav,  *  Follow  me, 
and  hear  a  lecture  in  philosophy; '  and 
Charles,  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword,  to 
aay,  <  Follow  me,  and  dethrone  the  Czar,' 


I  When  Johnson  told  this  little  anecdote  to  Sir 
Joflbaa  Reynolds,  he  mentioned  a  circanistance 
wluch  he  omitted  to-day — **  Why/*  said  Gairick, 
"  it  is  as  red  as  blood.*' — Bobwxll. 
•  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  258.— Ed.] 
'  [It  does  not  appear  when  or  how  he  was  ao- 
qaainted  with  Lord  Shelbume.  Probably  he  may 
have  met  him  at  his  brother's,  Mr.  FStenaarkss's. 
8ae  j»M^  May  7tb»  1780.--4Sd.] 


a*matt  woqU  be  adiaiMd  to  Mow  8oeniteai> 
Sir,  the  impveasioD  ia  uniferasl;  yet  it  ia 
strange.    As  to  the  Bailor,  when  tou  look 
down  from  the  quarter-dack  to  tna  ■p«O0  g 
below,  you  aee  the  utmost  txtreadtx^Jj     \ 
man  misery  I  auch  crowdinffi  «^  ^^Vation  in     J 
stench!"    boswii.x.«     "  >    'arranoeb^^o 
happy."    JoBNaoN.    **  They      .^  -^VPJ  •• 
brutes  are  happy,  with  a  piece  c  .«iBsn  meet 
— »with  the  grossest  sensuality.    But,  sir, 
tiie  profession  of  sokiier.i  and  aailom  h^e  the 
dignity   of  danger.    Mankind    reverejiee 
those  who  have  got  over  fear,  which  is  ao 
general  a  weakness."    Soott     "  Boi  ia 
not  courage  mechanical,  and  to  be  aoquired' 
JoHNaoN.    <'  Why  yes,  sh-,  in  a  collective 
sense.    Soldieia  consider  Uiemaelves  ^nly 
as  partofa  great  machine."    Scovt.  "  We 
find  people  fond  of  being  aaikm."    John* 
SON.    <«  I  cannot  account  fot  that,  any  Biorf 
than  I  can  account  for  other  strange  per- 
versions of  imagination."    His  abhorrenee 
of  the  profession  of  a  saibr  was  UBiibm^ 
violent;  but  in  conversation  he  alwayaex* 
alted  the  professioa  of  a  sokiier.    And  jH 
I  have,  in  my  laive  and  varioua  oollectioo 
of  his  writings,  aletter  to  an  eminent  friend, 
in  which  he  expresses  himself  thus:  "  My 
god-son  called  on  me  lately.    He  is  weaiv, 
and  rationally  weary,  of  a  military  life.    If 
you  can  place  him  in  some  other  atate,  I 
think  you  may  increase  his  ha|>piAe8Sy  and 
secure  his  virtue.    A  soldier's  time  is  pas^ 
ed  in  distress  and  danger,  or  in  idlenese  and 
corruption.''    Such  was  hia  cool  reflection 
in  his  study;  but  whenever  he  waa  wanned 
and  animated  bv  the  presence  of  company, 
he,  like  other  phikwophers  whose  minde  aie 
hnpregnated  with  poetical  fancv,  caught 
the  common  enthusiaam  lor  splendid  re- 
nown. 

He  talked  of  Mr.  Charles  Fox,  of  whoas 
abilities  he  thought  highly,  but  observed^ 
that  he  did  not  talk  much  at  our  Clab.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Gibbon  remark, "  Uiat  Mr. 
Fox  could  not  be  afraid  of  Dr.  Johnson; 
yet  he  certainly  waa  veiy  shy  of  saying  any 
thing  in  Dr.  Johnson's  presence."  Mr. 
Scott  now  q  noted  what  was  said  of  Alcibi- 
ades  by  a  Greek  poet,  to  whickJohnsoa  ai^ 
sented\ 


*  WisUng  to  diseover  the  ancient  obasrvatiQa 
here  referred  to,  I  a|ipUed  to  Sir  William  ScoH 
on  the  subject,  bat  be  bad  no  recollection  of  k. 
My  old  and  very  learned  friend,  Dr.  Mkhael 
Kearney,  fonneriy  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  now  Archdeacon  of  Rapboe  ta 
Ireland,  has,  however,  most  happily  elucidated 
this  passage.  He  remarks  to  me  that  **  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  memory  most  here  have  deceived  him;  aad 
that  Mr.  ScoU*s  obserration  most  have  beea,  dHt 
*  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  ustance  mentioned,  might  be 
considered  as  the  reverse  of  Phmax;  >  of  wham. 
as  Plotarch  relatea  in  the  Life  of  Aleibiadas^  Ea- 
p(riii»thalnfsdiaB,aaid,Itiilnia  te  «»  Mlb 
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He  told  us,  that  he  had  given  Mn.  Mon- 
tagu a  cataiojjrue  of*  all  Daniel  Defoe's 
w^orka  of  imagination  i;  moat,  if  not  all  of 
ivhich,  aa  well  as  of  his  other  works,  he  now 
r^Munerated,  allowing  a  considerable  share 
naa^t«.tQ  a  man,  who,  bred  a'  tradesman, 
over  his  ^  -  uhyariously  and  so  well.  In- 
<<Sws?^5  "^  •  •  '  ^aon  Crusoe  "  is  enough  of 
itself  to  V'      ''iish'nis  reputation. 

He  expi^^sed'Jfreat  indignation  at  the 
imposture  of  the  CHck-lane  ghost,  and  rela- 
ted, with  much  sa^sfaction,  how  he  had 
assisted  in  detecting  the  cheat,  and  had 
published  an  acconot'of  Jt  in  the  newapa- 
peiu.  Upon  this  subject  I  incautiously 
offended  nim,  by  pressing  him  with  too 
many  questions,  and  he  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure^. I  apologised,  saying,  that'll 
asked  questions  in  order  to  be  instructed 
a  ad  entertained;  I  repaired  eagerly  to  the 
fountain;  but  that  the  moment  he  gave  me 
a  hint,  the  moment  he  put  a  lock  upon  the 
well,  1  desisted."  "pvii,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  that  is  forcing  one  to  do  a  disagreeable 
thing: "  and  he  continued  to  rate  me. 
•*  Nay,  air,"  said  I,  "  when  you  have  put  a 
lock  upon  the  well,  so  that  I  can  no  longer 
drink,  do  not  make  the  fountain  of  your  wit 
play  upon  me  and  wet  me." 

He  sometimes  could  not  bear  being 
teased  with  questions.  I  was  once  present 
when  a  gentleman  asked  so  many,  as, 
"What  did  you  do,  sir?"  "What  did 
you  say,  sir?  "  that  he  at  last  grew  enra- 
ged, and  said,  "  I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
qttesiion.  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that 
these  are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman^ 
I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and  iBhy; 
what  is  this?  what  is  that?  why  is  a  cow's 
tail  long ?  why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy  ? "  The 
gentleman,  who  was  .a  good  deal  out  of 
oouutenance,  said,  "  Why,  sir,  you  are  so 
ipood,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  my  being  so ^ooi^  iano 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  OL** 

Talking  of  the  Justitia  hulk  at  Woot- 
wicb,  in  which  criminals  were  punished,  by 
being  confined  to  labour,  he  said,  "  I  do  not 
aee  that  they  are  punished  by  this:  they 
moat  have  worked  equally,  had  they  never 

and  yet  he  is  DO  speaker,  * '  If  this  discoTerv  had 
been  made  by  a  tcholiast  on  an  ancient  aathour, 
with  what  ardour  and  exaberant  praise  would 
Bentley  or  Taylor  have  spoken  of  it  I  Sir  William 
0cott,  to  whom  I  commimicated  Dr.  Kearney's 
remark,  k  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  correct.  A 
few  other  observatioiis  have  been  communicated 
by  the  same  gentleman.  Every  classical  reader 
will  lament  that  they  are  not  more  numerous. — 
Malons. 

*  [Pkobably  die  Ikt  which  is  to  be  found  in 
€Hbber*s  Ltoft .— En.] 

*  [He  had  little  to  be  proud  of  in  this  affiur, 
and,  therrflore,  was  angry  when  Boswell  pre«ed 
Inn     See  ante,  vol.  i  p.  188.— Ed.] 


been  guilty  of  atealing.  They  bow  only 
work;  so,  ader  all,  they  have  gained;  what 
tliey  stole  is  clear  gain  to  them;  the  eon- 
ffnement  is  nothing.  Every  man  who 
works  is  confined :  the  smith  to  his  shop, 
the  tailor  to  his  garret."  Boswell.  **  And 
Lord  Mansfield  to  his  court."  John  son. 
"  Yes,  sir.  You  know  the  notion  of  con- 
finement may  be  extended,  as  in  the  aong^ 
'Every  island  is  a  prison.'  There  is  in 
Dodsley 's  collection  a  copy  of  verses  to  the 
authour  of  tliat  song  3." 

Smith's  Latin  veraee  on  Pococke,  the 
great  traveller  4,  were  mentioned.    He  re- 

geated  some  of  them,  and  said  they  were 
mith's  best  verses. 

He  talked  with  an  uncommon  animation 
of  travelling  into  distant  countries;  that 
the  mind  was  enlarged  by  it,  and  that  an 
acquisition  of  dignity  of  character  was  de- 
rived from  it.  He  expressed  a  particular 
enthusiasm  with  respect  to  visiting  the  wall 
of  China.  I  catched  it  for  the  moment,  and 
said  I  really  believed  I  should  to  and  see 
the  wall  of  China  had  I  not  children,  of. 
whom  it  was  my  duly  to  take  care.  "  Sir," 
said  he,  <'  b^  doing  so,  )rou  wouki  do  what 
would  be  ol  importance  in  raisins  your  chil- 
dren to  eminence.  There  would  be  a  lus- 
tre reflected  upon  them  from  your  spirit 
and  curiosity.  Thev  would  be  at  all  times 
regarded  as  the  children  of  a  man  who  had 
gone  to  view  the  wall  of  China.  I  am  se- 
rious, sir." 

When  we  had  leA  Mr.  Scott's,  he  said, 
"Will  you  go  home  with  me?"  "Sir," 
said  I,  "  it  -^  late;  but  I  '11  go  with  you  lor 
three  mint' ^."  Johnson.  "Or/oi*r." 
We  went  to^^Mrs.  Williams's  room,  where 
we  found  Mr.  Allen  the  printer,  who  was 
the  landlord  of  his  house  in  Bolt-court,  a 
worthy,  obliging  man,  and  his  very  old 
acquaintance;  and  what  was  exceedingly 
amusing,  though  he  waa  of  a  very  diminu- 
tive size,  he  used,  even  in  Johnson's  pre- 


'  I  have  in  vain  examined  Dodsley's  Collection 
for  the  verses  here  referred  to;  nor  haa  the  name 
of  the  authour  been  ascertained.  .The  song 
alluded  to  b^ins  with  the  words, 

<*  Welcome,  welcome,  brodier  debtor}* 

it  consists  of  several  stanzas,  in  one  of  which  it  is 
said,  that  (see  tmte,  vol.  i.  p.  410.) 

*<  Every  Idand  Is  a  pr^tu^^Mkuntu. 

*  Smhh's  Yeraes  are-on  Edward  Pococke,  the 
great  oriental  linguist:  he  travelled,  it  is  true;  but 
Dr.  Richard  Pococke,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory,  who 
published  Travels  through  the  East,  is  uraally 
called  the  great  traveller. — Keabney.  [EdU 
ward  Pococke  was  Cason  of  Christ  Church  and 
Hebrew  Professor  m  Oxford.  The  two  Pocockes 
nourished  just  a  century  apart;  the  one,  Edward, 
being  bom  in  1604;  Richard,  in  the  year  1704. 
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aence,  to  imitate  the  stately  periods  and 
slow  and  solemn  utterance  of  the  great 
man.  I  this  eveningr  boasted,  that  although 
I  did  not  write  what  is  called  stenography, 
or  short-hand,  in  appropriated  characters 
devised  for  the  purpose,  i  had  a  method  of 
my  own  of  writing  naif  words,  and  leaving 
out  some  altogether,  so  as  yet  to  keep  the 
substance  and  language  of  any  discourse 
which  I  had  heard  so  much  in  view,  that  I 
could  give  it  very  completely  soon  atler  I 
had  taken  it  down.  He  defied  me,  as  he 
had  once  defied  an  actual  short-hand  wri- 
ter; and  he  made  the  experiment  by  reading 
slowly  and  distinctly  a  part  of  Robertson's 
"  History  of  America,"  while  I  endeavoured 
to  write  it  in  my  way  of  taking  notes.  It 
was  found  that  I  had  it  very  imperfectly; 
the  conclusion  ^  from  which  was,  that  its 
excellence  was  principally  owing  to  a  stud- 
ied arrangement  of  words,  which  could  not 
be  varied  or  abridged  without  an  essential 
injury. 

On  Sunday,  April  13, 1  found  him  at  home 
before  dinner;  Dr.  Dodd's  poem,  entitled 
"  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  was  lying  upon  his 
table.  This  appearing  to  me  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  by  a  man  who  was  in  Newgate 
for  a  capital  crime,  I  was  desirous  to  hear 
Johnson's  opinion  of  it :  to  my  surprise,  he 
told  me  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  it.  I  took 
up  the  book  and  read  a  passage  to  him. 
JoHirsov.  "  Pretty  well,  if  you  are  previ- 
ously disposed  to  like  them."  I  read  anoth- 
er passage,  with  which  he  was  better  pleas- 
ed. He  then  took  the  book  into  his  own 
hands,  and  having  looked  at  the  prayer  at 
the  end  of  it,  he  said,  "  What  evidence  is 
there  that  this  was  composed  the  night  be- 
fore he  su ffered ?  /do  not  believe  it. "  He 
then  read  aloud  where  he  prays  for  the  king, 
<tc.  and  observed,  '*  Sir,  do  you  think  that 
a  man,  the  night  before  he  is  to  be  hanged, 
cares  for  the  succession  of  a  royal  family? 
Though,  he  may  have  composed  this  pray- 
er then.  A  man  who  has  been  canting  all 
his  life,  may  cant  to  the  last.  And  yet  a 
man  who  has  been  refused  a  pardon  after  so 
much  petitionin|r,  wouki  hardly  be  praying 
thus  fervently  for  the  king  3." 

^  [This  fei  odd  reawminc.  Most  readers  would 
have  come  to  the  more  obvioas  condasion,  that 
B«Mweli  had  fiiiled  in  his  experiment  at  short-hand. 
This  paange  may  accovot  for  some  verbal  errors 
and  ob«coritjes  in  this  work:  when  copy inc  his 
notes,  niter  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  Mr.  Bos- 
well  probably  misunderstood  his  own  abbrevia- 
tions.—Ed.] 

*  [It  does  not  seem  consistent  that  Johnson 
shoaid  have  thus  spoken  of  one,  m  the  sincerity 
of  whose  repentance  he  had  so  much  confidence 
as  to  desire  to  have  ihe  benefit  of  hia  prayers, 
{ants,  p.  108).  llie  observation,  too,  on  the 
prayer  «*  for  the  king  "  seems  inconaiderats;  be- 
caof  e,  if  Dodd  was  a  sineere  penitent,  he  would  be 


He,  and  1,  and  Mrs.  Witliam*,  iwnt  «r 
dine  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Percy.  Taft* 
ing  of  Gold^ith,  Johnson  said,  he  wa 
very  envious.  I  defended  him,  hy  dbserv- 
ing,  that  he  owned  it  frankly  upon  all  occa- 
sions. JoHNsov.  <*  Sir,  you  are  eofbrcinf 
the  charge.  He  had  so  much  envy,  that 
he  could  not  conceal  it.  He  was  so  full  of 
it,  that  he  overflowed.  He  talked  of  it,  to 
be  sure,  oflen  enough.  Now,  sir,  what  a 
man  avows,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  think ; 
though  many  a  man  thinks  what  he  is 
ashamed  to  avow.  We  are  all  envxom 
naturally;  but  by  checking  envy,  wc  get 
the  better  of  it.  So  we  are  all  thieves  nat 
u rally;  a  child  always  tries  to  get  at  what 
it  wants  the  nearest  way:  by  good  instine- 
tion  and  good  habits  this  is  cured,  till  a  mat 
has  not  even  an  inclination  to  seize  what  m 
another's ;  has  no  struggle  with  himself 
about  it" 

And  here  I  shall  record  a  scene  of  too 
much  heat  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Percy,  which  I  should  have  suppressed, 
were  it  not  that  it  gave  occasion  to  display 
the  truly  tender  and  benevolent  heart  of 
Johnson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  found  a  friend 
was  at  all  hurt  by  any  thing  which  he  had 
<<  said  in  his  wrath,"  was  not  only  prompt 
and  desirous  to  be  reconciled,  but  exerted 
himself  to  make  ample  reparation. 

Books  of  travels  having  been  mentionei 
Johnson  praised  Pennant  very  hi&^hly,  as  he 
did  at  Dunvegan,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  K  Dr. 
Percy  knowing  himself  to  be  the  heir  male 
of  the  ancient  Percies^,  and  having  the 


anxk)tts  to  reconcile  himself  with  all  mankind, 
and,  as  the  king  might  have  saved  his  life,  and 
would  not,  Dodd's  prayer  for  him  was  probably 
neither  form  nor  flattery,  (for  what  couM  Huj 
avail  him  at  that  hour  >)  but  the  proof  of  eoatii 
tk>n,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  penooal  rsaeot 
ment. — En.] 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  890. — ^Ed.] 

*  See  this  accurately  ateted,  and  the  denort  of 
his  fiunily  from  the  Earls  of  Nordmmbetkad 
clearly  deduced  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Naah*8  exoellert 
*<  History  of  Worcestershire,*'  vol.  il  p.  S1& 
The  Doctor  has  subjoined  a  note,  in  which  te 
says,  **  The  editor  faiath  seen,  and  carefully  ob- 
amined  the  prooft  of  all  the  partieulan  above 
mentioned,  now  b  the  posseasion  of  the  Ref 
Thomas  Percy.'*  The  same  proofr  I  have  ako 
myself  carefiilly  examined,  and  have  aeen  soae 
additional  proo&  which  have  occurred  since  tks 
Doctor's  book  was  published;  and  both  ss  i 
lawyer  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  eii- 
dence,  and  as  a  xeneaWist  versed  in  the  study  of 
pedigrees,  I  am  fully  satisfied.  I  cannot  help  ob- 
aerving,  as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  momeal, 
that  in  tracing  the  Bishop  of  Droraere's  genealo- 
gy, essential  aid  was  given  by  the  late  Uiabolk 
Ducheas  of  Northomberlond,  heinsss  of  thai  iU«- 
trious  house;  a  lady  not  only  of  hiah  d^nitgr  of 
spirit,  such  08  became  her  noble  blood.  Intt  of 
exoeUent  andentandiog  and  livdy  talanta.    Whh 
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liMteMt  tM  mm  MMd  ftlUttiitteiit  «» 

thb  nohh  houie  ef  Nertbumberlaii^,  0OM 

not  «il  QiAtiW  slid  hesr  «  ttM  pmsei,  who 

kad  apQiten  4i«re«p6etAil)y  of  AInwiek  Ci** 

lie  Mid  llie  dake^  pleMnre-ifroiiiids,  «m- 

miUy  IB  he  thouiglit  oiMiily  of  his  trayels* 

He  th«vefert   oppo«d   Jobnson   eag«vlv. 

JoHiNoN.    "Femiant,  in  what  he  haaaaid 

of  Alaifieh,  haa  done  what  he  intanded;  he 

hes  made  YOU  very  angfty."    Pbact.    *<  He 

htm  eaid  the  {^rden  is  trjan,  whfioh  ta  lepre^ 

aehtififf  it  like  a  oitiaen'a  parterre^  whe»  the 

truth  w,  there  is  a  very  laive  extent  of  fine 

tvrf  and  gvuftl  walka^''    JoiiK8<nr.    <«  Ao> 

wording  to  y<o»r  own  aeooubt,  mtf  Fennant 

ia  right    It  ft  tiiiiii.    Heto  ia  gvaaa  out 

el^e,  and  fltavet  rolled  smooth.    U  liot 

thttt  trim^    The  extent  isiiathiag  against 

tiiats  a  mile  ilsay  he  aa  titoi  as  «  «Q|aat« 

yftfd.    Yeur  exteat  jrats  me  in  mind  or  th^ 

-ettiBen'a  eolMed  dinner,  twe  frfeoea  of 

roast^^yaef,  and  two  puddiim  K    Tkieva  ia 

no  variety^,  no  mind  exerted  in  kyiaff  out 

tA\e  ground,  no  treeaw^    Paavr.    *<  lie  pi^ 

tdiiis  «o  five  the  natural  hiatory  of  North* 

umlieilaind,  anid  yst  takes  no  notlee  of  thh 

tninienaa  numher  of  trees  planaed  there  of 

Ute.**    JoftKsow.    «  That)  sir,  haa  nothing 

to  do  with  the  natunl  histopv)  that  ia  eM 

hiatory.    A  man  who  gives  tke  naturai  hiih 

tory  of  the  oak,  ia  not  to  tell  how  nuiny 

oaka  havaheen  planted  in  «his||laceorthat. 

A  wian  wtio  givea  the  naturat  hisioiy  ef  the 

aow,  ia  not  to  tell  hew  many  aowa  are  milked 

at  ialington.      The  ammal  ia  the  aamey 

w«wther  mUked  in  the  Park  or  at  Ish^gtatt**^ 

PsncT.     «  Pennant  doea  not  desaiihewalli 

a  carrier  who  goea  •k>ng  the  aide  of  Loeh^ 

k>meBd  would  deaariha  a  bettor.'*   JoMa*' 

soa.  ^i  think  he  deaoirihes  veiT  watt.^ 

Paaer.     "  I  travailed  after  him.'^  Joaw- 

ft»ir.    <<  And  f  travelled  afUrhiai***  faster. 

^  But,  my  good  (Viand^  you  ave  8h<wt««ight- 

ed,  anddonotseaaowellasldo.''    i  wan- 

dieved  at  Dr.  Paroy'a  vcntoring  thaa    Dr^ 

Johnaon  aaid  nothing  at  the  tiaaa^  hut  in* 

isMunahte  partwlea  ware  ooUeoliiig  lor  • 

ckwd  to  burst    In  a  little  while  Dr.  Psrsji 

said  somethrng  adore  in  dtspamgemtiit  01 

Pennant.     Jainraeir  (pointedly).     ^«Tfaia 


a  fiiir  pride  I  can  boait  of  the  bommr  of  hm 
ipce^  eocmpooileuce,  ipecimeni  of  which  adorn 
vy  8r':bivef. — BoHWELii. 

1  [It  is  observable  that  the  same  Uhutration 
of  the  $ame  ttMeet  is  to  be  fband  10  the  £ttroick 
jtpUtle  to  Sir  William  Chamben : 
M  For  wiMt  U  uture  f —riiif  her  chanfM  round, 
Ber  Uuw  Seei  aocos  mn  iivater,  ptaita,  an4«foaad| 
Prolooff  the  peal,  yet  epite  of  all  year  clatter. 
ItM  teoUMia  chime  is  stUl  ground,  plants,  ana  .water. 
Bo  when  some  JiAfa  Ms  ihni  hrrentlott  racks 
Te  rival  ikKalia^s  dlf&ers  or  AliaackX 
Three  lucoetb  lefTtif  mutton  shock  oar  e}'ee, 
three  nwsied  geese,  three  boiter'd  spple  pies." 

The  fftr&Uk  Dpittie  had  appsarsd  la  ITtt;  m 
ttiat  JehaMa  ae  dedht  borrowed  the  idsa  froai 
thot  apiotad  aad  faagmt  satka.— &«] 
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ia 'rtie  MhdtiienroiaiiamfwinMj  Mauser 
he  did  ao«4ni  e^v^  thing  in  North«KiAM*iw 
land.'*  -PBaeT(reefiiigtheatn»ke);  m  sir;, 
you  may  ha  as  rude  aa  yoaplesae^**  "  JoHia^ 
sew.  f^Rold,sh>r  Don*^  .atkof  radeneta: 
renM«ift>er,  air,  you  told  ine,»»  puffing  haMt 
wttb  paaalon-alrobvling  ibr  a  vent,  ^  I  waa- 
short^ighted.  We  havedone  with  eivifrtv.' 
We  Mte  ao  be  aa  rude' as  we  please.>»  Peii^ 
av.  **  Upon  my  hofiour,  sw,  f  did  not  meali< 
tO'beuaehriL"  Jeiraseir,.  '*  leaAinoteav  to^' 
sir;  fbr  I  Mi  mean  to  be  tmeivil)  thinking: 
^atc.  had  been  nadtil.^  Dr.  Percy  ruae, 
ran  up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  head; 
aaswred  him  alleclionalely  that  hh  meaning, 
had  been  misundsTatood)  upon  which  a  te*- 
aoncitlation  inataatly  toek  place.  Jon  iveot^. 
"^  Mydaarairt  i-an  t^r^lhig  you  ^hall  Ao^ 
Pennant."  PaacT  (laaaaiing  the  Ihtm4«» 
sebjaety.  '"Pennant  eomplaihs  that  the 
bahnes  ia  aeahufle  oat  le  invite  ta  the  liaH 
of  hoapftalisy.'  New  i  never  heatd  thes  is 
was  a  eustom  to  bang  out.  a  JMaiif  ^.^ 
JaBKsaei.  **  iiang  bhn  up^  hang  him  ^p«^' 
BaswML  (fcvtaouriag  the  joke).  ^'Haagt 
eat  hjs  skull  ioataad  of  a>helsset,  and  yov 
may'drWi.ala<ivt^}t  ia  yourhaR  of  Odin>' 
aihetia  yoor  enemy^  that  will  be  truly  9tti¥ 
sssnti  TAere  wiil  be  *Hortimrn  AntiquM 
tisa  V  "  JaaawMr,  <«  He*^  a  w^,  air  ;  tf 
md  d»f^/^-  amilfaig  at  hie  own  vioieat  ex-i 
pmioae)  aaarsly  for  foHHtni  difiiiv^lsce'of' 
opinion:  <<  bat  he's  tks  heat  traveller  I  evcsi 
laail;  hh  obaetv^ea  mate  thiagathan  any  mu^ 
ehiedaeai^  .        .} 

I  coald  not  help  thinhing  thatthisww  «M» 
higii  pasiaeora  writer  whoSmvaMeda  wato 
exteati  of  aoantsy  in  each  hasae,  that*  ha 
ecasld  paatogather  oidy  cvrlilMttevtd  1H0* 
asanta  af  hie  own,  and  dherwarda  pMMured 
amienanlal  iatatttgaaase  frofta  par(MMal 
miMatem,  and  otbeia  not  the  best  qualifiei 
or  moat  partial'  luotatoia,' whoaaungf  iterou^ 
prsjnissa  ^gaiaatthehoaaa^f ^.Stuart gliffaa 
mmiSHpscaanaalloos  a  wriarin^ whis  at  bna 
treata  wKimW  df  aupefflefaT  ^bjtwis,  an4 
aho#a  ^ao.  pbik)aa|ihiaal  invealigsftion  of 
shairactar  aod  manOTrS)  aMi  aa  Johawwi 
haaexhsbitsd  m  Ua' maaM*-ly  f<  Journeys 
aver partaf. the  i«Baa;gtoaiiik}  andtwhovit 
shoirid  aaaaa  fvai&  a  daaire  oT  inMtiatiiM 
hknaalf.with  the  SsDtohyhas  ilatUtfed  the 
paopto  of  Noelh'BritaHi#a  thMitiateljf  aad 


« II  Baaaia>f  wai  a  euMaaa, 


tha  MhMrhwpi 

>-J**faMi 


i'llrAfn 
•f^mtf^nnii  vet  m^ 
p.  iaa>-/*faMiiat~eisiswM  plia  haahdetaar 
hoalsl  aa  Aeaaffiie,  •«fl-s^nt  '^taaa  lea  geaMi 
huaiBM  at  fsatHISirlbnime*  6mraiaeht*4fa«di*iiaaa 
ao  leor*  huMl  tmmne  en  four  pre^,^*  "l^ai*^ 
KvAiiirw.  Tha  rachbar**  aeeeiid' hon,  Jfflr 
Jhmi  BsiweH,  had  nUiaad  iMs  punp  in  '^  4Nrf 
erfwan,"  and  sugamJ  ie  we  iha'nuj'a  muMai 
^-Malowb.  .       '   - 

•  ThattHaafahoaklmailMiud  hy»r.JWy. 


msit^jmxTrm 


cioiit  and  caBdid  anoogtt  tken  OMi  be  d»- 
ffUiled,  while  they  value  more  the  plaio> 
juft,  j^t  kindly  report  of  Johneoa. 

Havinf  impertiaUv'  cenaared  Mr.  Pea* 
Dant,  as  a  Troreller  in  SooUand,  leti»e  air 
low  him,  from  authoritiee  iniieh  beCler  ibaa 
mine,  hie  deaefvekl  preiaeie  an  ableaooio- 
giil;  and  let  me  aleo,  from  ny  dwn  imd^f^ 
^lauding  and  feelingv,  acknowledge  tbe  meiit 
of  hid  '*  Loiidont*'  which,  though  aaid  to  be 
iiot<|uite  aeeurate  in  eome  particulare,  m 
one  of  the  moet  pleeaing  topographiaal  per* 
fonnaneee  that  ever  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage* Mr,  Pennant,  like  hie  ooutitrymen 
in  general,  haa  the  trneapirit  of  a  gfnU^nan, 
Aa  a  proof  of  it»  I  ahali  quo^te  from  hie 
^  LoodoB  "  the  paaa^  iA  whicb  ^  epeaike 
of  my  illaetriout  iViend. 

"  1  must  by  no  neaaa  omit  BoU^^ptt^ 
ib»  long  residence  of  Dr.  SaitiBeA  ioboson, 
a  awn  of  the  ationgeat  nataml  abilitiea^ 
great  learning,  a  most  retenCiv»  memoiry, 
OC  the  deepest  and  most  unaffected  piety 
and  morality,  mingled  with  thoie  numeioui 
weaknesseeaad  piejudioeaWiich  his  friends 
bsve  kindly  taken  ears  to  draw-  from  their 
dread  abode*.  I  brought  on  myself  hie 
tfaa^eot  anger,  by  ofaBervtng  thsit  in  his 
tour  ia  Seotknd,  he  once  had  kmg  and  w^ 
fill  experience  of  oats  being  the  food  of  men 
ia  Scotland  as  they  were  of  hones  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  a  nalioMil  refleotion  nnvor* 
Iky  of  htm,  aogl  I  shot,  my  bolt.  IH  (nni 
he  gave  me  a  tender  hug  >.  Con  mmofe  he 
also  aaid  ofaw, 'TAeiier  tea  wA^fV  I 
admired  Ike  viitues  of  Lord  Rihsm^  aad 
pitied  his  kSu  I  should  btfire  been  a  whig 
at  the  Revolatkm.  There  have  been  peiH 
ads  SMMe  in  whicb  I  should  have  been,  what 
I  now  am,  amoderate  tory,  a  anpport^r,  as 
liraa  my  little  influence  extends,  of  a  well- 
poised  baknee  between  the  eiown  and  the 
people;  bat  skonU  the  icale  praponderate 
againat  Ike  sofne  pepnli,  that  monu»t  may 
H  ke  said, «  TV  dog  %  atsA^/'  *' 
'  We  had  a  cafan  alter  the  storm,  atsid  tka 


cmning  and  snpped,  and  were  piei 

gay«    Bat  Dr»  Persy  taU  me  ne  waa  very 


nnaasy  at  what  had 


for  there  was  a 


Ban  tlwre  who  was  nwinsinafwl  with 
Nortknmbeiland  ftmily,  to  wbaaa  ke 
kaped  to  have  appeand  mora  lespeetabla, 


'  This  ktkecosHDsa  earn  agaianiuMdbiaf- 
raphy.  Doss  ike  worthy  guedsawn  nissa  tkatl, 
wka  was  tSMfat  diKmoiaiUoB  of  ehsndv  by 
Manm,  sbeald  ksve  ooMttsd  hkfiaikiM,-aad»  in 
4nrt,  have  koimmked  him  as  the  fpsitky  gwBila 
aMa  has  tsdswkcd  flceikuid  ?«-^oswaLb. 

*  See  Df.  Johnboa'e  *•  Jeeiasy  to  the-  Wstim 

Uaads/*  p.  IM;  see  hk  Didiooaiy  srtirfe,  eeis; 

sndaiy  "Veya«iletkeUebiid«,'*ikiC  aditiiB. 

— Pewhant. 

-  *  Mr,  loewflU'e  lsawl»  anTe,  asL  it  p.  8V5. 
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by  sboariig  how' intimate  kavnnwltk  Onr 
Johnson,  and  Who  might  now^  on  the  < 
trary»  go  awov  with  an  opinion  to  hia 
advantaffe.    He  begged.  I  would  aaesi 
this  to  Dr.  Jiohnson,  )vbich  I  afterwardn 
did*    His  observation  upon  it  wsa,  **  Thaa 
comae  of  dirmt^gem;  ha4  he  told  ma  that 
he  widhed  to  appear  to  advanisga.bnioM 
that  gentleman,  he  ahould  have  been  ai  U^ 
top  of  the  koase  all  the  time."    He  apoke 
of  Dr«  Percy  in  the  bandsomeat  manner* 
«<  Then,  sir,"  said  I,  '^  may  i  be  aHowed  la 
suggest  a  mode  by. which  you  may  efiectii- 
ally  counteract  any  nalbvoiirab^  repot t  of 
what  psiisad?    I  wiU  write  a  letter  la  yon 
upon  the  subjeet  of  the  unluekv;  contest  of 
thai  day,  end  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
pat  in  writiofg,  ss  an  aaswer  lo  that  fetter^ 
what  you  have  now  aaid,  aad  as  hord  Per^ 
cy.is  to  dine  with  as  at  Genemt  Paoh^a 
soon,  I  will  take  sn  ofAortani^  to  rvad  fha 
eorrespoiideoce  in  his  loidship^  preacbeer'' 
This  iriandly  scheme  waa  aconrdinarly  caiw 
ried  into  exeeatiOn  without  Dr.  Feicy'a 
knowksdge.    Johnson'a   letaar  placed  Ut^ 
Percy's  uiiqaestionable  nwrit  ia  tkn  fairest 

gHntof  view;  and  I  contrived,  that  Lord 
erey  shoukl  hear  the  correapondtnce,  k^y 
intfodacAijr  it  at  General  Paoli^  aa  aa  i»- 
stadola  ol*Dr.  Johnson's  kind  disposition  kn 
wards  one  in  whom  his  lordship  was  iate- 
reeled.  Thus  everv  ani^vonraWe  inmsva* 
aidn  wsa  obviated  that  eould  poaaibly  have 
been  made  on  tlicseby  adiom  he  n«shed  nwal 
to  be  regarded.  I  bfeakfasted  the  ds^  alier 
with  kim^  aad  informed  him  of  u^  acbeaaei 
and  its  happy  eompletiofi)  for  which  he  thank* 
ad  me  in  the  warmest  tarms,  and  was  highly 
delighted  with  Dv  Mmaon's  letter  in  has 
prt^sei,  of  whieh  I  gave  him  a  co|^.  He 
said,  *<  I  would  mther  have  this  than  de* 

f:ndBr  <from  all  the  uaiveiaitiea  in  Europe. 
t  will  ke  for  roe,  and  my  ckildien  and 
grandchildren."  Dr.  Johneon  having  af» 
terWarda  asked  me  if  I  had  oiven  him  a  «o» 
py.of  k,  and  bein|^  toKl  I  had^  was  niended» 
and  insisted  that  I  shoukl  get  it  back,  which 
I  did.  As,  however,  he  did  not  desire  me 
to  deetfoy  either  the  origiaal  or  the  aopy» 
or  ibrhid  me  to  letitbeeeen,  i  think  mveelf 
at  liberty  to  apply  to  it  his  general  declara- 
tion to  me  concewi;flg  hte  own  letters, 
«  That  he  did  not  choose  they  should  hb 

Sublished  in  his  life-time;  but  had  no  objeo- 
on  to  their  appearing  ailer  his  death."  I 
shall  therefore  insert  Uiis  kindly  correspond- 
ence, having  faithfully  narrated  the  circun^ 
stances  accompanying  it. 

**T0   DR.    SAMlTEIi  JOHNSOlf. 

"  Mt  DBAa  SIX,— I  beg  leave  to  addrem 
you  in  behalf  of  our  friend  Dr.  Percy,  who 
wna  much  hurt  by  what  you  said  to  him 
tha^  day  we  dined  at  his  houae  J ;  when^  in 


t^i^JlBtxm  M 


M 


I 


Aie  eottrte  of  the  fiapiite  air  to  Pttiiratit'a 
merit  as  a  traveller,  you  told  Percy  that  •  be 
had  the>e8entmentora  narrow  mind  agrainst 
Pennant,  because  he  did  not  find  every  thin  j 
in  "Northumberland.*  Percy  ia sensible  that 
you  did  not  mean  to  injure*^  him;  but  he  is 
Vexed  to  think  that  yojur  behaviour  to  him 
on  that  occasion  may  be  fnterpreted  m  a 
proof  that  he  is  despised  by  you,  which  I 
know,  is  hot  the  case,  I  have  told  him,  that 
the  charge  ofbeinff  narrow-minded  was  on- 
ly ta  to  the  particular  point  in  question; 
and  that  he  had  the  merit  of  being  a  mar* 
^yr  to  his  noble  family. 

"Earl  Perc7  is  to  dine  with  General 
Paoli  next  Friday;  and  I  should  be  sincere- 
ly glad  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  satisfy  his 
Jordship  how  well  you  think  of  Dr.  Percy, 
who,'  f  find,  apprehends  that  your  good 
opinion  of  him  may  be  of  very  essential 
consequence;  and  who  assures  me  that  he 
has  the  highest  respect  and  the  Warmest 
affection  for  you. 

*'  1  have  onlv  to  add,  that  my  suggesting 
thia^OMunlon  for  ike  ex«reiM  of  yont-  eui- 
dour  and  generoeity  ia  altogether  unknown 
to  Dr.  Percy,  and  proc^eeda  from  my  good* 
will  towards  hfm,  and  mv  persuasion  that 
you  will  be  happy  to  do  him  an  esseiltial 
Kindness.  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear 
rfr,  your  moat  faithfal  and  affectionate  hum- 
ble servant,  "Janes  Bo^wkll." 

'*T0   JAMM   BOaWai.L,   £««..,. 

.  "  SrR,^The  dtbate  between  Dr.  Percy 
and  me  ia  one  of  thoae  fooUah  conliovarmea 
which  begin  upon  a  question  of  which  nei- 
ther party  cares  how  it  is  decided,  and 
which  IS,  nevertheless,  continued  to  adri- 
mony,  by  the  vanity  with  which  every  man 
resists  confutation.  Dr.  Percys  warmth 
proceeded  from  a  cause  which,  perhaps, 
does  him  more  honour  than  he  couM  hSive 
derived  from  juster  criticism.  HSs  abhor- 
rence of  Pennant  proceeded  from  his  opin- 
ion that  Pennant  had  wantonly  and  inde- 
cently censured  his  patron.  ^His  anger 
made  him  zesolve,  that,  for  having  been 
once  wrong,  he  never  should  be  riffht 
Pennant  hna  much  in  his  notions  that  1  do 
not  like;  but  stfU.ithhik  him  a  veiy  intel- 
ligent traveller.  If  Percy  is  really  offended, 
I  am  sorry;  for  he  is  a  man  whom  I  never 
Ttnew  to  offend  any  one.  He  is  a  man  very 
•willing  to  learn,  and  very  able  to  teach;  a 
man,  out  of  whose  company  i  never  go 
without  having  learned  somethlher.  It  is 
sure  that  he  vexes  me  sometimes^  but  I  ani 
afraid  it  is  by  making  me  feel  my  own  igno- 
xance.  80  much  extension  of  mind,  atid  so 
iiiudh  minute  accuracy  of  inquiry,  if  you 
survey  your  whole  circle  of  acquaintance, 
jrou  will  ii|d  so  wir«^  if  you  tod  it  nt  all, 
that  jott  win  value  rercy  by  coaipaM|99. 


Lord  Bl^eK  is  MttMkir  lik^  Mmi  IM 
Lord  Hailes  does  not,  perhaps,  ge  beyond 
him  in  research;  and  I  do  not  ktiow'tha^ 
he  equals  him  in  elegance.  Percys  aMeiHi 
tion  td  poetry  has  given  g[raee  and  spleiH 
dot/r  to  his  studies  of  antiquity*  A  mem 
antiqitarian  is  a  mffged  being. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  you  see  that  what  I 
might  say  in  Sport  or  petulance  tor^im,  H 
very  consistent  with  full  tionvictioa  of  his 
merit    I  ani,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

**Sam.  JvBiiSoir.* 

"to  tbb.  Kcr.  DR.  rsBcr,  notLVBvm^ 

BtBr.AVD-BOI7SB. 

•*  Soaitf  Andlty-MfiMt,  S5di  AlMiL 

«'  Dbar  8ia,-^I  witMe  to  Dr.  Johnson  ofe 
the  sobject  of  the  Pemumiitm  controvemy^ 
and  have  received  ftom  him  an  answet 
which  Will  delight  you.  I  read  it  yester* 
day  to  Dr.  Robertson,  at  ^e  ExhiWtkmi 
and  at  Jiniier  to  Lord  Percy,  General  Ogf- 
Itothotpe,  ftc.  who  dined  with  us  at  Oenenk 
Paoli's;  who  was  alSQ  a  witness  to  iheiiigi 
tesHm&nif  to  your  honour. 

<' General  PaoK  desires  tke  fa^ul>  0f 
your  company  next  Tuesday  to  dinner,  ti 
meet  Dr.  Johasoa.  If  I  «an,  I  #ia  call  OA 
you  to-day.  1  am,  with  smceie  wgui 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«' Jambs  Boswbi£i.» 

,  Ut  has  been  already  stated*,  ^at 
th^e  seems  reason  to  doubt  whether 
Johnson  had  anygreat  regard  or  rrspeot 
for  Dr,  Percy.  'Ae  folbwinff  enecdoM 
will  throw  some  liffht  on  that  subject  Mr. 
Oradoek  happened  to  be  in  London  crwL 
once  when  Dr.  Percy  returned  from  *•«• 
Northumberland,  and  fbund  that  he  ^  ***• 
was  expected  to  preach  a  charity  sermon 
almost  immediately;  this  had  escaped  bis 
memory,  and  be  said,  that  '^  though  mucJi 
fatigued,  he  had  been  obliffed  to  sit  up  very 
late  to  furnish  out  something  from  lormer 
discounts;  but  suddetily  recolhH^ing  that 
Johnson^S  fourth  Idler  Was  exactly  to  hii 
purpose,  he  had  freely  engrailed  the  great- 
eat  part  of  ft.**  He  preached,  and  his  dis- 
ocyuTse  was  much  admired;  but  being  rc^ 
quested  to  print  it,  he  moeC  strenuously  bj>> 
posed  the  honour  intended  him,  tilt  he  #« 
ssQU^  by  the  governors,  that  it  was  abso» 
lutely. necessary,  as  the  annual  contribu- 
tioiis  greatly  depended  on  the  account  thac 


Kb. 


'  TboQgh  tba  Biihop  of  ShPSmorv  Itindly  bi». 
'  the  letteis  which  I  Wfote  to  hiqi,  i^Utivs 
ta  Dr.  JohiMOo*s  early  hiftory;  yet,  in  justice  ta 
him,  I  thick  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  accoont  of 
the  fbrcgoiog  convenation,  and  the  Hbier{iient 
tnuMBotioa,  as  well  as  ofsome  oChoreonveraitioas 
in  which  he  is  mentioned,  has  been  aiven  to  the 
pablick  wirboQt  provk>ai  colnciinucatioa  with  his 
l9fdibip«— BoiwxLi.. 

•  [See  ante,  p.  4»^Em.l  .  . ,  _       * 
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tia,  M  e«riie6t)v  jr^iM«t«d  that  Mr,  Cra* 
dkMk  would'  call  upon  J>r.  Johofon,  and 
state  p«rtiottl»r8..  Ms.  Cradock  asaentedi 
tad  endeavoiMcd  to  introduce  the  subject 
vith,  «11  due  Qoiemnitjr}  but  Johnson  waa 
highly  diverted  wUh  hjuB  recitali  aod,  laugh- 
tng^  aaiii  '*  Piay«sir,  give  mv  kind  reapecta 
10  D>u  Perey»  and  tell  hin,  I  desire  he  will 
do  whatever  he  pfeaaes  in  regard  to  4Qy 
Idler;  it  ia  eruirely  at  his  aervice,". 

B.ttt  these,  di^a  o^  friendly  coniniunica* 
tion  were,  from  various  cauaes,  speedily  to 
puss  away,  and  wocaethaniaditterence  to 
8ucceed;.for  one  nioining.  Dr.  Percy  said 
to  Mo.  Cradock,  "  t  have  not  seen  Dr. 
JohaaQO  for  a  k)iif  time.  I  believe  I  must 
jiiat««U  upon  hj»p  wad.  greatly  wish  that 
you  wouid  acoompaQy  nau  I  intend,^'  aaid 
Ksi'Mo  teiae  him«  Utile  about  Gibbon's 
pfwii|»hletV  **l  ho^  not,  pr.  Percy^** 
waa  Gradock's  reply.  "  Indeed  1  shafl,  for 
I  have  «  great  pleasure  la  combating  his 
iariow  pfejvdicea^"  They  went  tqge|her{ 
and  Dr.  Percy  opeaed  with  some  anecdotes 
irom  NorthiMnberlaod-bouae ;  mentioned 
«an)e  rare  Wka  that  were  in  the  Ubrary; 
md  then  thne\v  ou|  that  the  town  rang  with 
applause  of  Qihboo'a  **  Heply  to  Davis;  *' 
that  the  Utter  "  had  written  perore  he  had 
readf"  and  th#  the  tufo  '*  confederate  doc- 
tors," as  Mr.  Gibbon  termed  them,  *<  had 
fallen  into  some  atraiiga  errors." 

Johnson  saidj  .he  knew  nothing  of  Dar 
ffk^9  pamphleU  nor  would  he  give  aim-  any 
«B8wer  as  to  Gabbon;  bipt,  if  the  f'  confeder 
rale  doctors,"  as  thev  were  termed^  ba^ 
really  made  such  mistakes,  as  he  alluded  to^ 
they  were  blockheads. 

I^t.  Percy  talked  on  in  the  moat  cam- 
ieaa  .atyle  possible,  but  in  a  very  loAy  tone; 
aud  Johnson  appeared  to  be  excessive*- 
Jly  ai&grv,  Mr.  Cradock  only  wished  to  get 
releaaed^  for,  if  Dr.  Percy  had  proceid- 
^d  to  iniorm  him,  that  he  bad  lately  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hume  to  dine  at  the  king's 
chaplains'  table,  these  must  have  been  ao 
**  e;u)loaion." 

.  Mr.  Cradock  poasesaed  several  letters 
.which  threw  a  fuU  light  on  these  unhsfuiy 
differences;  and  with  all  hia  partiality  lor 
Dr»  Johnson,  Mr.  Crsdock  freely  declaredi 
that  he  thought  Dr.  P^rcy  had  received  ve- 
j^  great  cause  to  take  real  offence  at  Dr. 
yXohnson,  whO)  by  a  ludicrous  parody  on  a 
atanea  in  tlie  <*  Hermit  of  Warkworth," 
iiAd  tendered  him '  contemptible.  It  was 
urged,  that  Johiiton  only  meant  to  vttack 
the  metre;  but  he  certainly  turned  the 
whole  poem  into  ridicule. 

**  I  pat  ny  hat  nixm  my  head, 
And  walk'd  uta  the  Strand, 
And  there  |  met  moodier  man 
Wkh  his  hat  in  his  band." 


t  £I>yilMlMdMU7B>..«;D.] 


Mr*  6«rriclu  in  the  poatscriot  of  t  Icttn 
to  Mr.  CradooK,  soon  aft^rwaros  asked  hips, 
"  Whether  he  had  seen  Johnson's  ertlieiseaa- 
<m  the  Hermit  7  it  is  already,"  said  be^ 
**over  half  the  town."  Almost  the  last 
time  th8(t  Mr.  Cradock  ever  saw  John- 
son, he  said  to  him*  '*  Notwithstanding  all 
the  pains  that  Dr.  Farmer  and  I  tooK  to 
serve  Dr.  Percy,  in  regard  to  his  '  Ancient 
Ballads,'  he  hss  left  town  for  Ireland  >, 
without  taking  leave  of  either  of  U8."l 

On  Monday,  April  Id,  I  dined  with  John- 
son at  Mr.  Xsngton's,  where  were  Dr. 
Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  afterwards 
of  London,  and  Dr.  Stlnton.  He  waa  aC 
first  in  a  very  silent  mood.  BeAure  diaaes 
he  said  nothing  but "  Pretty  baby,*  to  one 
of  the  children.  Lapffton  si^id  very  well  to 
me  aflerwards,  that  he  could  repeat  Dr. 
Johnson's  conversation  before  dinaer,  as 
Johnson  had  said  that  he  could  m>eat  a 
complete  chapter  of*'  The  Natural  History 
of  Iceland,"  rrom  the  Danish  of  Horrebam, 
the  whole  of  which  waa  exactly  thus:. 


««CHAP.  LXSML^i^miuendng  . 

"  There  are  no  snakes  to  be  met  with 
thoughout  the  whole  island." 

At  dinner  we  talked  of  another  mode  ia 
the  news-papers  of  giving  modem  charac- 
ters in  sentences  from  the  classickii,  and  of 
the  passage 

**  Parent  deoram  coltor,  et  infteqaens, 
Imsnlaatis  dam  lapishtla 
OoanillQS  eiTO,  oooc  retronuoi 
Vela  dare,  etqse  itefare  cunw 
Csgei  rehclos,'*  Hon.  Od.  i.  M. 

being  well  applied  to  Soame  Jenyns;  who» 
after  having  wandt^red  in  the  wilds  of  infi- 
delity, had  returned  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Mr.  Langton  asked  Johnson  aa  to  the  pro- 
priety of  iapiefUioi  cofmUtuH  JoaffsoK. 
"  Though  connUtus  waa  primaiily  an  ad- 
jective, like  anUcua  it  came  to  be  used  as  a 
substantive.  So  we  haviaJurtt  etmndtut^ 
a  consult  in  law." 

.  We  talked  of  the  styles  of  different  paint- 
ers, and  how  certainly  a  oourpisseur  couU 
distinguish  them.  I  asked,  il  diere  was  as 
clear  a  difference  of  styles  in  language  as  in 
painting,  or  even  as  in  hand-writings  ao 
that  the  composition  of  eve^y  individual 
may  be  distinguished?  Johmsqn.  ''Yea. 
Those  who  have  a  stvie  of  eminent  excel- 
lence, such  as  Dryden  and  Milton,  can 
always  be  distinguished."  I  had  no  doubt 
of  tins  ^  but  what  I  wanted  to  know  wa^,' 
whether  there  was  really  a  peculiar  style  to 
every  man  whatever,  as  there  is  certainly  a 
peculiar  hand-writing,  a  peculiar  counte- 
nanee,  not  widely  d^erent  in  many,  yet 
always  enough  to  be  distinctive : 


•  [Dr.  Ps«y  wss 
IfM-'.JSa.] 


BMde  WUbBf  ef  Dienaaia  II 
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Ov.  MxT.  1. 1  T.  18. 
The  bUbop  thought  not;  and  said,  he  tup* 
posed  that  umluji;  pieces  in  Dodshfy'e  ooUee« 
tion  of  poems^  though  all  very  pretty,  had 
iM>Uiiiig  appropriiyte  in  their  atyie,  and  in 
that  particular  could  not  be  at  all  distin- 
^[iiiehied.  Johmson.  "  Wh^,  aiPi  I  think 
every  qaan  whatever  ha9  a  peculiar  style 
whieh  may  be  discovered  by  nice  examina- 
tion and  compamon  with  othe»4  but  a  man 
must  write  a  ^leet  deal  to  make  his  style 
obviously  disoermble.  As  loyicians  say^ 
^ia  appro|»riation  of  style  is  infinite  inpo* 
4^taiey  limited  mi  aetu,^* 

Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk  oame  in  the 
«veninf,  and  he  and  Dr.  Johnson  and  I 
«taid  to  aunper.  It  was  nentioned  that 
Di.  Dodd  ^  had  once  wished  to  be  a  niem^ 
her  of  the  LixnaiAT  Cltib.  Johiwov.  *<  I 
«boiild  besorrv  if  any  of  o«r  Club  were 
hvaaf  ed.  I  will  not  say  but  some  of  thcaa 
deserve  it  3."  BaAUCLBaK  (snpfiosing  this 
to  be  atmed  at  persons^  for  ivhoM  he  had 
mt  that  time  a  wonderAil  fancy,  which,  how* 
•vert  did  not  last  K)ng)  was  irriCsted,  and 
•nfoi^r  said,  *'You,  sir,  have  a  friend^ 


*  [MiM  ReynoMi  Bud  Sir  J.  Hawkiu  doubted 
whether  Johnaoa  had  sver  been  k  Dodd*tf  eoin- 
Quiy;  bat  Johnson- told  Boswell  (see  aitto,  pa^ 
105),  that  '•  he  had  ootoe  been.*'  The  editor 
km  now  bafofs  him  a  lettor^  dated  in  ITS*,  fron 
Dr.  0edd  to  fail  friead  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farkknnt, 
the  lexfoographer,  aoentioQins  this  aieethig;  and 
hiq  Beoeunt,  et  that  day,  ef  ttie  man  with  wham 
he  wai  afterward  le  have  ao  paiafol  a  eorraiipoa^ 
eaoe,  is  interesting  and  ouiious.  **  I  ipent  yea- 
taaday  allemooa  with  Johaeon,  the  celebrated 
•ntfaoar  of  TKe  Rambler^  who  is  of  aU  otbeie  the 
eddeat  and  most  pecaliar  fellow  I  ever  saw.  He 
is  six  feet  hi^,  has.  a  violeol  convulsion  in  his 
head,  and  his  eyes  are  distorted.  He  speaks 
teeghly  and  load,  listena  to  no  man*s  opinions, 
thoroughly  peitinaeioas  of  his  own.  Good  aeaM 
flows  jrom  him  in  all  he  ntten,  and  he  seems  poe- 
■ossod  of  a  prodigtotis  fund  of  knowledge,  which 
he  is  not  at  all  reserved  in  communicating;  bat  in 

'  a  maener  so  obsttnote,  nngcoteel,  and  boorish,  as 
rendeia  it  disagreeable  and  dinat'ufactory.  In 
Aort)  it  Is  imposBiMe  for  words  to  describe  him. 
He  seems  often  inattentive  to  what  passes  in  com- 
pany, and  then  leoka  like  a  pevaon  possessed  by 
aeme  superior  spirit  I  Have  been  reflecting  on 
him  ever  eiooe  I  aaw  him.  He  is  a  man  of  most 
aaivenal  and  aacprisii^  genius,  bat  ia  hiiaself  par- 
tieaW  beyend  azpre«ioo."— £x>.} 

'  ate  mUe^  p^  00,  n«— BoswubL. 

<  [PrabaUy  Mr.  Foi,Xeid  Spencer,  Mr.  Bwka, 
and  Jttme  other  whifi,  the  violeBca  of  whose 
eppMitio*  at  this  time  seemed  to  Johnson .  little 
sDoit  of  abetting  rebellion^  for  which  they  "  de- 
served to  be  hanged. '^—JBd.] 

*  [Ne  doabt  <^ilf  Steeveas  (now  Johnsop's 
oelleague  In  edhing^halvpaaiw),  to  whom  such 
'^''^^n  were  hnputed,  a^  paxtiodaify  as  against 
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^  who  deserves  to  bs  hangt^ 
Tor  he  "^aks  behind  their  backs  against 
thoae  with  whom  be  lives  on  the  best  termsj 
and  attacks  them  in  the  new^>aperB«  H^ 
certainly  ought  to  be  kieh^.^^  Joansoat 
"  Sir,  we  all  do  this  in  some  decree :  <  Feni* 
ompetifMu  iwMUfae  iHc««f«m.' 
To  be  sure  it  may  be  done  somueh,  J^  -^ 
that  a  man  may  deserve  to  be  kick* 
ed."  BEAUoiiBaK.  "  He  is  very  malig« 
nanU"  JoiijrseN.  ''No,  sir;  he  is  not 
malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you  will* 
He  would  do  no  man  an  ewontial  injury  ^  he 
mey,  indeed,  love  to  make  sport  of  people 
by  vexing  their  vanity.  I,  luywever,  onse 
knew  an  M  gentleman  who  was  absolutely 
malignant.  He  really  wished  evil  to  othersi 
and  rejoiced  at  it."  BosWEtx.^  "The 
gentleman,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  against  whom 
you  are  so  violent,  ia,  I  know,  a  man  of 
good  principles.''  BnAVGLiEX.  *' Theft 
he  does  not  wear  them  out  in  practice." 

I>T.  Johnaott,  who,  as  1  have  observed 
belbre,  delighted  in  discriminatidn  of  char* 
icter,  and  having  A  masterly  knowledge  ef 
human  nature,  waa  wilUn|  to  take  men  as 
they  are,  imperfect,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
rood  and  bad  qualities,  I  suppose  thought 
he  hsd  ssid  enough  in  defence  of  his  fneod» 
of  whose  merits,  aotuathatandtng  his  en-* 
oeptionahle  points,  he  had  a  just  vSlue:  and 
added  no  more  on  the  subject. 

On  Tuesday,  14th  April,  I  dinsd  with 
him  at  General  Oglethorpe^,  with  General 
Paoli  and  Mr.  Langton.  Oenerai  Ogle« 
thorpe  deckimed  against  hixuiy.  Johb* 
for.  *^  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  every  state  of 
society  is  as  luxurious  ss  it  can  be.  Men 
always  take  the  beat  they  can  get."  Go- 
utTnoaps.  '<  But  the  liest  depends  much 
upon  ourselves;  and  if  we  can  be  aa  wett 
satisfied  with  plain  things,  we  are  in  the 
wrong  to  accustom  our  palates  to  what  ii 
high-seaspned  and  expensive.  What  says 
Addison  in  his  *  Cato,'  speaking  of  the  Nu^ 
midland 

'  Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fbitane  of  the  ohase; 
Amid  the  nrnning  stream  he  shakes  his  tbifst,  • 
Toils  all  the  day,  and  at  the  approach  of  night. 
On  the  fint  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  refits  hie  head  npon  a  roek  till  m^m; 
And  if  the  followhig  Aiy  he  ctMnee  to  ftad 
-  A  new  repast,  or  an  nntasted  spring, 
Btessee  his  stars,  and  tluaks  it  luiary/ 
Let  us  have  thai  kind  of  luxurv)  sir,  if  you 
will."    Jo  aw  SON.    "  But  hold,  sir  j  to  be 
merely  satisfied  is  not  enough.    It  is  in  re- 
finement and  elegance  that  Uie  civilized 
man  difi'ers  from  the  savage.    A  great  part 
of  our  induatry^  and  all  our  ingenuity,  is 
exercised  in  procuring  pleasure;  and,  air,  a 
hungry  man  1ms  not  the  smne  pleaaura  in 
eating  a  plain  dinner,  that  a  hungry 


Carriek  and  Mr.  Artht^r  Knipbr.— .^Utt  Bawh 
Mm.  I  St.— En.] 


m 
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htfl  In  eAtiti^  ft  Itocuriotid  dinner.  Ton  see 
I  put  the  ease  fairly.  A  hungrry  man  may 
have  as  much,  nay,  more  pleasure  in  eating 
a  plain  dinner,  than  a  man  grown  fastidious 
has  in  eating  a  luxurious  dinner.  But  I 
suppose  the  man  who  decides  between  the 
two  dinners  to  be  eotially  a  hungry  man.'' 

Talking  of  the  difTerent  governments,-*- 
Johnson.  "The  more  contracted  power 
is,  the  more  easily  it  is  destroyed.  A  coun* 
try  governed  by  a  despot  is  an  inverted  cone. 
Ofovernment  there  cannot  be  so  firm  as 
when  it  rests  upon  a  broad  basis  gradually 
contracted,  as  me  government  of  Great  Bn« 
Isin,  which  is  founded  on  the  parliament, 
then  is  in  the  privy  council,  then  in  the 
king.^'  BoswBt«L.  <*  Power,  when  eon* 
tracted  into  the  person  of  a  deqx>t,  may  be 
easily  destroyed,  as  the  prince  may  be  cut 
off.  So  Caligula  wished  that  the  people  of 
Rome  had  but  one  neck,  that  he  might  cut 
them  off  at  a  bbw.''  Oolbtrorpb.  It 
was  of  the  senate  he  wished  that  >.  The 
senate  by  its  usurpation  eontroUed  both  the 
emperour  and  the  people.  And  don't  you 
think  that  we  see  too  much  of  that  in  ow 
own  parliament?  ** 

Dr.  Johnson  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
etymology  of  Maccaronick  verses,  which  be 
thought  were  of  Italian  invention,  from 
Maccaroni;  but  on  being  informed  that  this 
would  infer  that  tiiey  were  the  moat  com* 
mon  and  easy  verses,  maccaroni  being  the 
most  ordinary  and  simple  food,  he  was  at  a 
kws;  for  he  said,  <^  He  rather  should  have 
supposed  it  to  import,  in  its  primitive  signi- 
llcation,  a  composition  of  several  things  *$ 
for  Maccaronick  verses  are  verses  made  out 
of  a  mixture  of  different  languages,  that  is, 
of  one  laiwuage  with  the  termination  of  an- 
other." fsuppose  we  scarcely  know  of  a 
language  in  any  country,  where  there  is  any 
learning,  in  'mich  that  motley  ludicrous 
species  of  com^xisition  may  not  be  found. 
It  is  particularly  droll  in  Low  Dutch.  The 
"  PoUnKhmidainia "  of  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  in  which  there  is  a  jumble 
of  many  languages  moulded,  as  if  it  were 

*  [BwweU  was  lighl,  and  Oglethorpe  wnmg; 
the  exclamation  in  Swetoniu  k  **  Utinam  poptUui 
Romaans  oaam  cervioeiQ  haberet"  Calig.  zzx. 
—Ed.] 

'  Dr.  Johnsou  was  r^  in  aopposiiig  that  this 
kind  of  poetry  derived  iti  name  from  maccherone^ 
'*Anwta  poetica  (aaya  Merlin  Coccaie,  whose 
tnie  name  was  Tbeophilo  Folengo)  nuncnpatnr 
an  macaronica,  a  maearonibiu  derivata;  (jni 
macarones  tnznt  qnoddam  pulmentum,  farina, 
caseo,  batyro  compaginstom,  groasum,  rnde,  et 
rBsticannm.  Ideo  roaearonica  nu  ntai  gronedinem, 
tndhateni,  et  voeabalazzos  debet  in  so  cevtinen." 
Watton*a  Hist  of  Eng.  Poet  il.  S67.  Pstango'S 
SiMifned  naaie  wm  taken  op  in  oooMqaanee  of 
bis  havii^  been  instmcted  in  his  yoath  by  Viri|:o 
Coecaio.    He  died  in  1544.-*4fAi.oNB. 


all  in  Latin,  is  Well  Iracmtt  Mr.  Lamrturi 
made  us  laugh  heartily  at  one  tn  the  Ore- 
cian  mould,  by  Joshua  Barnes,  in  which 
are  to  be  found  such  comical  JStnglo-heiief^ 
Mm*  as  axvCCurif  •C.f;^9ir }  they  were  bangvd 
with  chibs. 

On  Wednesday,  15th  April,  I  ditied  wttk 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Mr.  Dilly's,  and  wns  in  hMb 
spirits,  for  I  had  been  a  good  nart  of  tm 
morning  vrith  Mr.  Orme,  the  able  Mid  elo- 
quent historisn  of  Hindostan,  whowtpwas 
ed  a  great  admiration  of  Johnson.  '*  I  do 
not  care,"  said  he,  *<  on  wfiot  subject  Jobii- 
son  talks*)  but  I  hnre  betterlo  hearhiio  taft 
than  any  body.  He  either  gives  yoa  new 
thoughts,  or  a  new  colouring.  It  is  a  shanr 
to  the  nation  that  he*  has  not  been  more 
liberally  rewarded.  Had  I  been  George  the 
Third,  and  thought  as  he  did  about  Ameri- 
ca, I  would  have  given  Johnson  three  linn* 
dred  a  year  for  his  <  Taxation  no  Tyranny/ 
alone.''  I  repeated  this,  and  Johitnon  was 
much  pleased  with  such  praise  froib  saeh 
a  man  as  Orme. 

At  Mr.  DHfy's  t»da(y  wem  Mis. 
Knowles ',  the  ingenious  ovaker  lady,  Miss 
Seward,  the  poetess  of  Lichfield,  tlie  Rev^ 
erend  Dr.  Mayo,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bems- 
ford,  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Befan 
dinner  Dr.  Johnson  seized  upon  Mr.  Charfes 
Sheridan's  ^  *  *  Account  of  the  late  Revotutios 
in  Sweden,"  and  seemed  ti>  read  it  ravenoua* 
ly,  as  if  he  devoured  it,  wbich  was  to  all  ap* 
pearance  hia  method  of  atudying.  "Ha 
knows  how  to  read  better  than  anv  erne/* 
aays  Mrs.  Knowles;  <<hegels  «t  the  sub- 
stmee  of  a  book  directly;  he  team  oat  the 
heart  of  it."  He  kept  it  wrapt  up  in  the 
tablecloth  in  his  lap  during  the  time  of  din-* 
ner,  from  an  avidity  to  have  one  entertain- 
ment in  readiness,  when  he  should  have 
finished  another;  resemblmg  (if  I  may  use 
so  coarse  a  simile)  a  dog  who  hoMs  a*bone 
in  his  paws  in  reserve,  while  he  eats  some- 
thin&r  else  which  has  been  thrown  to  htm. 

The  subject  of  cookery  having  been  very 
naturally  introduced  at  a  table  where  John- 
son, wno  boasted  of  the  niceness  of  his  pal- 
ate, owned  that^  <<  he  always  found  a  good 
dinnex,"  he  Raid  "  I  could  write  a  better 
book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  beea 
written;  it  shouki  be  a  book  upon  pbikiN 
sophical  principles.  Pha  rmacy  ia  now  mads 
much  more  single.  Cookery  may  be  mads 
so  kxK  A  prejK^ription  which  is  now  eoa* 
pounded  of  &V9  ingredients,  had  fonnerty  U^ 
ty  in  it.  So  in  cookery,  if  the  natiBre  of  the  in* 
gredients  be  well  known,  much  fewer  wiH  da 
Then,  as  vou  cannot  make  bad  meat  good, 
I  would  tell  what  is  the  best  butcher^  meat, 
the  best  beef,  the  best  pieces;  how  to  choose 


;^««fe..p.n.-: 


— w  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Richard  Briaakr^ 
Sheridan.    Ha  died  in  1809.— 4llAX<oirE^ 
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^  -  _  J  foivlis  the  Wjfv.wmovtk  of  litSMeat 
vcsgetablea;  and  tueo  how  to  roaat  mul  boil 
iiiid  eompound."  Dix4iY.  <<  Mra.  Glasse'^ 
*  Cookery,'  which  ia  the  best,  was  writtett 
hy  Dr.  HUL  Half  the  trade  i  know  this." 
J0H1K80N.  "  Well,  sir.  This  shows  how 
much  better  the  subject  of  cookexy  may  be 
treated  by  a  philosopher.  I  doubt  ir  the 
book  be  written  by  Dr.  Hill:  for,  iti  Mrs. 
GUuise's  *  Cookery,'  whk^h  I  have  k>oked 
into,  salt-petre  and  sal*pruneila  are  spoken 
of  as  different  substances,  whefeas  6a^[)ra* 
nella  js  only  salt-petre  burnt  on  charcoal; 
^nd  Hill  eoudii  not  be  ignorant  of  this, 
tlowever,  as  the  greatest  part  of  such  a 
book  is  made  by  transcription,  this  mistake 
may  have  been  carelessly  adopted.  But 
you  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery  I  shall 
laake:  I  shall  affree  with  Mr.  Dilly  for  the 
copy-righu"  Miss  Saw^ao.  "  That  woukl 
be  Hercules  with  the  distaff  indeed." 
iloHAsov.  '<  No,  madanK  Women  can 
fpin  very  well;  hot  they  cannot  make  a 
good  book  of  cookery." 
.  JoBJfsoif.  '<  O  \  Mr.  Dilhr — ^you  must 
know  that  an  Ejo^lish  Bened(ctiae  monks 
•t  Paris  has  translated  <  The  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick's Memoirs,*  from  the  original  French, 
and  has  sent  them  to  me  to  sol.  I  ofiered 
4bem  to  Strahan,  who  sent  them  back  with 
4hta  answer)*-'  That  the  iirst  bonk  he  had 
published  was  the  Duke  of  Berwick's  Life, 
oy  which  he  .had  )osU  and  he  hated  the 
name."  Now  I  hoaestlv  tell  you  that  Stra- 
han has  refused  .them;  but  I  also  honestly 
tell  you  that  he  did  it  upon  no  principle,  for 
be  never  looked  into  them."  Dilly.  *<  Are 
they  welt  translated,  sir?"  Johvsom. 
"  Why,  sir,  v«ry  Well;  lin  a  style  very  cur- 
rant and  clear.  I  have  written  to  the  Be- 
nedictitte  to  give  me  an  answer  upon  two 
points.  WtMt  evidence  is  there  that  the 
lettecs  are  authentick  ?  (for  if  they  are  not 
auUientick,  they  are  notlting).  And  how 
long  will  it  be  before  the  original  French  is 
piiblisfaed  ?  For  if  the  French  edition  is 
BOt  to  appear  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
tnaoslatioB  will  be  almost  as  valuable  as  an 
<Nriginal  book.  They  will  make  two  volumes 
ia  octavo;  and  I  have  undertaken  to  cor* 
reot  every  ^eet  as  it  cornea  from  the  press.^ 
Mr.  Dilly  desired  to  see  them,  and  said  he 
wottkl  tmid  for  them.  He  asked  Dr.  John- 
son if  he  would  write  a  prefiwe  to  them. 
iosasoH .  <<  No,  sir.  The  Benedictines 
were  very  kind  to  me,  nud  I  Ml  do  what  I 
Badertook  to  do;  but  I  will  not  mhigte  my 
aame  with  them,    i  am  to  gain  nothing  by 


'  Ai  physicians  are  called  the  faculty,  and 
soansellon  at  law  the  profe$non,  the  bookBellera 
of  London  are  denominated  the  trade,  Johnson 
disapproved  of  these  denoniinatioQS, — ^Boswjsi.i« 
.  '  [The  Abb6  Hook.  They  were  fnUWhsd,  in 
177^,  by  CadeH-  Macxintosjl] 


thfsmi  1  ^n  tnm  ihqnloosaiipon  the  «lofld» 
and  let  them  take  their  chance."  Da.  Mat 
TO.  "Pray,  air,  are  GanganelU's  fetters 
auihentick  1 "  Johhsov.  <«  No,  air.  Vol* 
taire  put  the  same  question  to  the  editor  o€ 
them  that  I  did  to  Ma<;phenoi>-^Wheiv 
are  the  originals  ?  " 

Mrs.  Knowles  affiscted  to  complain  that 
men  had  much  more  liberty  allowed  them  . 
than  women.  JoHasoN.  '<  Why,  madam, 
women  have  aU  the  liberty  they  should  wish 
to  have.  We  have  all  the  }alx)Ur  and  the 
danger,  and  the  women  all  the  advantage. 
We  go  to  sea,  we  buikl  houses,  w^  do  every 
thing,  in  short,  to  pay  oar  court  to  the 
women."  Mrs.  Knowlbs.  *<  The  Doctor 
reasons  very  wittily,  but  not  eonvincingly. 
Now,  take  the  instance  of  building:  the  ma- 
son's wife,  if  she  -is  ever  seen  in  iiouor,  is 
ruined:  the  mason  may  get  himself  drimk 
as  oflen  as  he  pleases,  with  httle  knsoT 
character;  uav,  may  fet  hia  wife  and  chil- 
dren starve."  Joksson.  *^  Madam,  you 
must  consider^  if  the  mason  does  get  him- 
self drvmk^  and  fet  his  wife  and  chiUrea 
starve,  the  parish  will  oblige  him  to  find 
security  for  their  maintenance.  We  htave 
difiei^nt  modes  of  restraining  evil.  Stocks 
for  the  men,  a  ducking-stool  lor  women,  and 
a  pound  for  beasts.  If  we  require  moi^ 
perfection  from  women  than  from  ourselves'^ 
it  is  doing  them  honour.  And  women 
have  not  the  same  temptations  that  we 
have;  they  may  always  live  in  virtsouk 
company;  men  must  mix  in  the  world  indis- 
criminately. If  a  woman  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  what  is  wvongy.boing  secured  from 
it  is  no  restraint  to  her.  I  tfm  at  liberty 
tx>  walk  into  the  Tbames;  but  if  1  were  to 
try  it,'  my  friends  woukl  restrain  me  in  Bed- 
lam, and  I  should  be  obliged  to  them.** 
Mas.  Knowi.cs.  "StiU,  Doctor,  I  cannol 
help  ttiinkiuff  it  a  hardship  that  more  in- 
dul^idnce  is  aik)wed  to  men  than  to  women. 
It  givea  a  superiority  to  men,  to  ifhhth  I  do 
not  see  how  they  srs  entitled."  Jorvsoii. 
'*  It  is  phun,  madam,  one  or  other  must 
have  the  anperiority*  As  Shakspeare  says, 
<  if  two  men  ride  on  a  horsey  one  must  ride 
behind.'  *'  Dillt.  <<  I  8uppos6,  sir,  Mrs. 
Knowles  would  have  them  ride  in  panniers, 
one  on  each  side.''  Jonasoir.  "  Then» 
sir,  the  horse  woukl  throw  them  both." 
Mas.  Knowles.  *^  Welt,  I  hope  that  in 
another  world  the  s«Kes  will  be  equal." 
BoswcLL.  *^  Tiiat  is  being  too  ambitious, 
madam,  ffe  might  as  well  desire  to  be 
e^al^with  the  angels.  We  shall  all,  I  hope, 
be  haopy  in  a  future  state,  but  we  must  not 
expect  to  be  all  happy  in  the  same  degree. 
It  is  enough,  if  we  be  happy  acixjrding  to 
our  seve^'ul  capacities.  A  worthy  carman 
will  get  to  heaven  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  New 
ton.    Yet,  thougjt^  equally  .good,  tliey  will 


not  iMive  the  tnae  degnM  cf  lia|>piMn.» 
JoHNSOir.    "  Probably  not '," 

U^n  this  mbject  I  bad  once  before 
flounded  him  by  mentioning  the  kte  Revei^ 
«nd  Mr.  Brown  of  Utrecbt^a  image;  that  a 
mat  and  email  glaaa,  though  equally  (nil, 
did  not  bold  an  'equal  quantity;  which  be 
threw  out  to  refute  DaTid  Humeri  sayine, 
that  a  little  miM,  going  to  dance  at  a  ball, 
in  a  fine  new  dress,  was  a«  happjr  aa  a  great 
orator,  after  having  made  an  ebquent  and 
applauded  speech.  After  some  thought, 
Johnson  said,  "  I  come  orer  to  the  par* 
ton."  Aa  an  instance  of  coincidence  of 
thinkinr,  Mr.  Dilly  toldme,thatDr.  Kin^, 
n  late  dasenting  minister  in  London,  said 
.to  him,  upon  the  happiness  in  a  future  state 
«fgood  men  of  different  capaeitiea,  <<  A  pail 
doea  not  hold  so  much  as  a  tub;  but,  if  it 
be  equally  full,  it  has  no  reason  to  complain. 
'Rvery  samt  in  heaven  will  have  as  much 
hai^meas  as  he  can  hold."  Mr.  Ditty 
thought  this  a  clear,  though  a  familiar,  illua* 
tration  of  the  phrase,  *<  One  sUr  difieieth 
iW>m  another  m  brightness.''    [1  Cor.  zv. 

Dr.  Mayo  having  aaked  Johnson's  opin- 
ion of  Soame  Jenvns's  "  View  of  the  Inter- 
nai  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion  " — 
Jonif  SON.  "  I  think  it  a  pretty  book;  not 
very  theological  indeed;  and  there  aeems  to 
be  an  affectation  of  ease  and  carelessness, 
as  if  it  were  not  suitable  to  his  chancter  to 
be  very  serious  about  the  matter.*  Bo^ 
WELL.  "  He  may  have  intended  this  to  in* 
troduee  his  book  the  better  among  genteel 
people,  who  might  be  unwilling  to  retA  too 
frrave  a  treatise.  There  is  a  general  levi^ 
in  the  age.  We  have  physicians  now  with 
bag^wigs;  may  we  not  have  airy  divines, 
at  Tease  somewhat  less  solemn  in  their  ap* 
pearaaoe  than  the^  used  to  be  ?"  Jonv- 
aoN.  *'  Jenyns  might  mean  aa  von  say." 
BoswEf.!..  *<  Foti  shouki  like  his  book, 
Mn.  Knowles,  as  it  maintains,  as  yon 
Jtitndi  do,  that  courage  is  not  a  christian 
virtue."  Mas.  Knowus.  "  Yes,  indeed, 
I  like  him  there;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
bim  that  friendship  is  not  a  christian 
virtue."  JoHvaoN.  "Why, madam, stnctp 
ly  aneaking,  he  ia  right  All  friendship  is 
prerenriag  the  interef^t  of  a  friend,  to  the  neg* 
lecty  or,  perhaps,  against  iha  interest,  of 
others;  ao  that  an  oM  Greek  said,  <  He  that 
hMJrtendi  haa  no  friend  V  Now  Chria* 
tianity  recommends  universal  benevolence; 
to  consider  all  men  as  our  brethren;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  virtue  of  friendship,  aa  de« 

*  See  on  this  queation  Bishop  Hall's  Epistlei, 
dec  iil  epiat  6.  «'  Of  the  different  degrees  of 
heaTenlj  glory,  and  of  our  mutual  knowledge  of 
each  otuer  above,  "  aitd  vol.  ii.  p.  7,  where  also 
thk  sabfeet  is  diacoaaed. — ^Malovs. 

*  [Of  ipsMi^  mt  ^AJK^  apbraw  fimpundy  quoiad 
by  Dr.  Johvoa.— Ea.] 


ecribed  by  nie  aneirtitpiriiMoplwi'a*  Chit^ 
Iv,  madam,  vour  sect  must  approve  of  tk^ 
K)r  you  eeU  all  men  Jrundt."  Mma. 
KnowLES.  <*We  are  commanded  to  do 
good  to  all  men,  '  but  especiallv  to  tlien 
who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.'^  Jtjmw* 
soy.  ^'WeH,  madam;  the  hoimehoid  of 
faith  is  wide  enoneh."  Mas.  Kiiowx.cs. 
<*But,  Doctori  our  Saviour  had  tw^Ivf^  apoa> 
ties,  yet  there  was  (me  whom  he  foved. 
John  wsB  called  '  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
tovad.'"  JoBirsoir  (with  eyes  sparkling 
benignantly).  <<  Yery  well, indeed, madam. 
You  have  aaid  very  Well*'  Boswni.L..  "A 
fine  application,  rray,  sir,  had  yoo  ever 
thougiit  of  it  ?  "  JoHif soir.  '*  I  had  not, 
air.*' 

From  this  pleasing  sulje<*t,  he,  I  km»w 
not  how  or  why,  made  a  sudden  traasitkni 
to  one  upon  w&ch  he  waa  a  violent  aggrea- 
sor;  for  he  said,  *<  i  am  willing  to  love  ad 
mankind,  ezeepi  an  Jknericdh^**  and  Mb 
inflammable  oormption  bursting  intohonid 
fire,  he  "breathed  out  thieatelitnga  ani 
alaughter^;*  calling  them  "meals,  reb- 
bars,  pirates;  ^  and  exclaiming,  he  'd  "  bum 
and  deatrov  ihem."  Miaa  Sewani»  looUnf 
to  him  with  mild  but  steady  aatoniahneat, 
said,  "  Sir,  this  is  an  instance  that  we  aie 
alwajra  moat  violent  against  thoee  whom  we 
have  injured."  He  was  irritated  still  moit 
by  t}us  deBcate  and  keen  reproach;  and 
roared  out  another  tremendoua  V0II17, 
which  one  might  fangv  oonUI  be  bean 
acioaa  the  Atlantiok.  During  this  teaiMl 
I  sat  in  great  uneaaineis,  Ismenting  his  beat 
of  temper,  till,  by  degrees,  I  diverted  hii 
attention  to  other  topicks. 

Da.  Mato  (to  Dr.  Johnson).  «  Pray, 
sir,  have  yon  read  Edwards,  of  New  £ng* 
land,  on  Grace? ''  Joskson.  **  No,  air.* 
BoswnLL«  "  It  pussled  me  ao  much  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  by  ststing, 
with  wonderful  acute  ingenuity,  our  being 
actnaled  by  a  series  of  motives  wliieli  we 
cannot  resist,  that  the  only  relief  I  had  was 
to  forget  U.»'  Mato.  <«  But  he  authcs 
the  proper  distinction  between  moral  and 
physical  acceaaitf."  Boswbi*l.  "Alai! 
air,  they  ooane  both  to  the  same  diing. 
You  may  be  bound  aa  hard  by  chains  wliea 
covered  bv  leather,  aa  when  the  Iron  ap- 
pears. The  aigument  lor  the  moral  neeea* 
aity  of  human  aotiona  ia  always,  I  obs^rvey 
fortified  by  supposing  univetsal  preaeienca 
to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,* 
JoHnsoff.  *'  You  are  aarer  that  yo»  we 
free,  than  you  are  of  prescience;  yon  an 
surer  that  you  can  liRi^  your  finger  or  not 


■  [What  hate  Sir  J.  Kawki&i  and  Mn.  PWod 
ever  related  or  characterfaed  m  mich  vk»lent  tema 
ai  Mr.  Boawell  here  wmf  vblent,  indeed,  ta  Iha 
eKMotoCbebg^moitaiiintelligible.  Whatmaaai 
**hii  m^loifMiitdle  eammfion  Hfthe^  la» 
horrid  Jlret  "—Ed.] 
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tB  yoQ  pleaM,  thftn  3roa  m  of  any  eonelii* 
sion  iVom  a  deduction  of  reasoning.  Aut 
letns  consider  a  little  the  objection  from 
prescience.  It  is  ceruin  I  am  either  to  go 
home  to-night  or  not;  that  does  not  prevent 
my  freedom.''  Boswkll.  <<That  it  is 
certain  yon  are  eWier  to  go  home  or  not, 
does  not  prevent  vour  freedom:  because 
the  liberty  of  choice  between  the  two  is 
compatible  with  that  certainty.  But  if  one 
of  these  events  be  certain  noto,  jrou  have 
no  Juhtre  power  of  volition.  If  it  be  cer- 
tain you  are  to  go  home  to-nifht,  you  must 
go  home."  Johnson.  "  If  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  man,  I  can  judge  with 
great  probability  how  he  will  act  in  any  case, 
without  his  being  restrained  by  my  judging. 
€lod  mav  have  this  probability  increased 
to  certamtyJ."  Bos  well.  "When  it  is 
increased  to  certainty,  freedom  ceases,  be- 
cause that  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown 
which  is  not  certain  at  the  time;  but  if  it 
be  certain  at  the  time,  it  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  to  maintain  that  there  can  be 
afterwards  any  eorUingeney  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  will  or  any  thing  else." 
Johnson.  "  All  theory  is  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  will;  all  experience  for  it."  I 
did  not  push  the  subject  any  farther.  I 
was  glad  to  find  him  so  mild  in  discussing  a 
question  of  the  most  abstract  nature,  m- 
volved  with  theological  tenets  which  he 
ffenerally  would  not  suffer  to  be  in  any 
decree  opposed  3. 

He,  as  usual,  defended  luxury:  "You 
cannot  spend  money  in  luxury  without 
doing  good  to  the  poor.  Nay,  you  do 
more  good  to  them  by  spending  it  in  luxury; 
you  make  them  exert  industrv,  whereas 
py  giving  it  you  keep  them  idle  I  own, 
indeed,  there  may  be  more  virtue  in  giving 
it  immediately  in  charity,  than  in  spending 
it  in  luxury;  though  there  may  be  pride  in 
that  too."     Miss  Seward  asked,  if  this 


>  [TluB  nen»  a  very  loose  report  Dr.  John- 
son never  could  have  talked  of  **  God's  having 
probability  increased  to  tertainty/'  To  the 
Eternal  and  Infinite  Creator  there  can  be  neither 
probabiHiy  nor  futurity.  The  action  wfaksh  is 
future  to  moitaJs  is  only  a  point  of  eternity  in 
the  eye  of  the  Almiohtt,  and  it  and  all  the 
motives  that  led  to  it  are  an<f  were  from  all  etei^ 
nity  pre$efU  to  him.  Onr  bounded  intellects 
eannot  comprehend  the  prescienee  of  the  Deity  ; 
but  if  that  attribute  be  conceded,  there  seerna  no 
difficulty  in  Feconcilingit  with  onr  own/ree  agtnr 

X;  for  God  hat  already  seen  what  man  will 
Hfge  to  do. — Ed.] 

'  If  any  of  my  readers  are  disturbed  by  'this 
thorny  question,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
them  Letter  69  of  Montesquieu's  Lettres  Per- 
sannea,  and  the  late  Mr.  John  Palmer  of  Isling- 
ton's Answer  to  Dr.  Priestley's  mechanical  aign- 
meoti  for  what  he  absurdly  calls  "  philosofikical 
aecewty."^-Boswxix. 
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was  not  Mandeville's  doctrine  of  <<  private 
vices  puWick  benefits.*'    Johhsoit.    «  The 
fallacy  of  that  book  is,  that   Mandeville 
defines  neither  vices  nor  benefits.      He 
reckons  among  vices  every  thing  that  gives 
pleasure.    He  takes  the  narrowest  system 
of  morality,    monastick  morality,    which 
holds  pleasure  itself  to  be  a  vice,  such  as 
eating  salt  with  our  fish,  because  it  makes 
it  eat  better;  and  he  reckons  wealth  as  a 
publick   benefit,   which  is  by  no   means 
always  true.    Pleasure  of  itself  is  not  a 
vice.      Having  a  garden,    which    we  all 
know  to  be  perfectly  innocent,  is  a  great 
pleasure.    At  the  same  time,  in  this  state 
of  beine'  there  are  many  pleasures  vices, 
whicl)  however  are  so  immediately  agreea- 
ble that  we  can  hardlv  abstain  from  them. 
The    happiness  of  heaven  will  be,  that 
pleasure  and  virtue  will  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent.   Mandeville  puu  the  case  of  s  man 
who  gets  drunk  at  an  alehouse,  and  says 
it  is  a  public  benefit,  because  so  much 
money  is  got  by  it  to  the  publick.     But  it 
must  be  considered,  that  all  the  good  sained 
by  this,  through  the  gradation  of  alehouse* 
keeper,  brewer,  maltster,  and  farmer,  is 
overbalanced  bv  the  evil  caused  to  the  man 
and  his  family  by  his  getting  drunk,    flm 
is  the  way  to  try  what  is  vicious,  by  ascer- 
taining whether  more  evil  than  ^ood  is  pro- 
duced by  it  upon  the  whole,  which  is  the 
case  in  sll  vice.    It  may  happen  that  good 
is  produced  by  vice,  but  not  as  vice;  for 
instance,  a  robber  may  take  money  from  its 
owner,  and  give  it  to  one  who  will  make  a 
better  use  of  it.    Here  is  good  produced; 
but  not  by  the  robbery  as  robbery,  but  as 
translation  of  property.     I  read  Mandeville 
forty  or,  I  beneve,  fifty  years  ago  3.    He 
did  not  puzzle  me;  he  opened  my  views 
into  real  life  very  much.    No,  it  is  clear 
tliat  the  hapjpiness  of  society  depends  on 
virtue.    In  Sparta,  theft  was  allowed  by 
general  consent;  theft,  therefor e»  was  there 
not  a  crime,  but  then  there  was  no  security; 
and  what  a  life  must  they  have  had,  when 
there  was  no  security!     Without  truth 
there  must  be  a  dissolution  of  society.    As 
it  is,  there  is  so  little  truth,  that  we  are 
almost  afraid  to  trust  to  our  ears;  but  how 
should  we  be,  if  falsehood  were  multiplied 
ten  times!     Society  is  held  together  by 
communication   and   information;    and  I 
remember   this   remark   of  Sir   Thomas 
Brown's,  *  Do  the  devils  lie^  No:  for  then 
hell  could  not  subsist.' " 

Talking  of  Miss *,  a  literary  lady,  he 

said,  "  I  was  obliged  to  speak  to  Miss 
Reynolds,  to  let  her  know  that  1  desired 
she  would  not  flatter  me  so  much."  Some- 
body now  observed. "  She  flatters  Garrick.* 


*  [See  ofiXe,  v.  i.  p.  268.— >£d.2 

«  [Hannah  Mon^-^Malone  MSU^IU^ 
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JoHiftoir.  «<  She  it  in  the  rigrht  to  flatter 
Garrick.  She  is  in  the  right  for  two  rea- 
sooii;  flnt,  heeaose  she  has  the  world  with 
her,  who  have  been  praising  Garrick  these 
thirty  years;  and  secondly,  because  she  is 
rewarded  for  it  by  Garrick.  Why  should 
she  flatter  me?  I  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
Let  her  carry  her  praise  to  a  better  market." 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Knowles,  "You, 
madam,  have  been  flattering  me  all  the 
evening;  1  wish  you  would  give  fioswell  a 
fiule  now.  If  you  knew  his  merit  as  well 
as  I  do,  yon  would  say  a  great  deal;  he  is 
the  best  travelling  companion  in  the  w6rld.'* 

Somebody  mentioned  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Madon*8  prosecution  of  Mr.  Murray,  the 
bookseller ',  for  having  inserted  in  a  collec- 
tion of  "  Gray's  Poems"  only  fifty  lines,  of 
which  ^  Mr.  Mason  had  still  the  exclusive 
property,  under  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne; 
and  that  Mr.  Mason  had  persevered,  not^ 
withstanding  his  being  requested  to  name 
his  own  terms  of  compensation  K  Johnson 
signified  his  displeasure  at  Mr.  Mason's 
conduct  very  strongly;  but  added,  by  way 
of  showing  that  he  was  not  surprised  at  it, 
"  Meson's  a  whig."  Mas!  Knowles  (not 
hearing  distinctive .  "What!  a  prig,  sir  ^" 
Johnson.  "  Worse,  madam';  a  whig  I 
But  he  is  both  I" 

I  expressed  a  horrour  at  the  thought  of 
death.  Mas.  Khowlks.  "  Nay,  thou 
shouklst  not  have  a  horrour  for  what  is  the 
gate  of  life.'*  Johnson  (standing  upon  the 
hearth,  rolling  about,  with  a  serious,  sol- 
emn, and  somewhat  f^ioomy  air).  "No 
rational  man  can  die  without  uneasy  appre- 
hension." Mas.  Know  LBS.  "The  Scrip- 
tures tell  us,  *The  righteous  shall  have 
ktpe  in  his  death.'"  Johnson.  "Yes, 
madam,  that  is,  he  shall  not  have  despair. 
But,  consider,  his  hqpe  of  salvation  must 
be  founded  on  the  terms  on  which  it  is 
promised  that  the  mediation  of  our  Saviour 
shall  be  applied  to  us, — namely,  obedience ; 
and  where  obedience  has  failed^,  then,  as 
suppletory  to  it,  repentance.  But  what 
man  can  say  that  his  obedience  has  been 
siuh,  as  he  would  approve  of  in  another, 
or  even  in  hinuelf  upon  ck>se  examination, 
or  that  his  repentance  has  not  been  such  as 
to  require  bemg  repeated  of?  No  man  can 
be  sure  that  his  obedience  and  repcjQtan^e 
will  obtain  sahration."  Mas.  Knowlbs. 
"  But  divine  intimation  of  acceptance  may 
be  made  to  the  soul."  Johnson.  "  Mad- 
am, it  may;  but  [  shoukl  not  think  the  bet- 
ter or  a  man  who  shoukl  tell  me  on  his 
death-bed,  he  was  sure  of  salvation.    A 


'  [Mr.  Murray  wm  a  npirited  and  intelligent 
bool<0eller,  thd  fkther  of  the  pabliiber  of  this  work. 
— Eo.] 

*  See  *•  A  letter  to  W.  Miaon.  A.  M.  from  J. 
Murray^boolcMllsr  b  London,"  ssoond  sdlOoa,  j^ 


man  cannot  be  van  himself  that  h^  ha*  4P 
vine  intimation  of  acoeptanoe:  mach  leas 
can  he  make  others  sure  that  he  has  iUP 
BoswsLL.    "  Then,  sir,  we  must  be  cos- 
tented  to  acknowledge  that  death  is  s  terri- 
ble thing."    Johnson.    "  Yes,  sir.    I  have 
made  no  approaches  to  a  stale  which  ess 
look  on  it  as  not  terrible. "   M  as.  KvovrLss 
(seeming  to  emov  a  pleasing  serenity  in  the 
persuasioit    or   benignant   divine    K^ht). 
"  Does  not  St.  Paul  say,  *  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  I  have  finished  mj 
course;  henceforth  is  laid  up  for  roe  s  cfows 
oflife?'"    Johnson.    "  Yes,  madam ^  bst 
here  was  a  msn  inspired,  a  man  who  bad 
been  converted  by  supernatural  iDterpoei<- 
tion."    BoBwsLi..    "  In  prospect  death  ia 
dreadful ;  but  in  fact  we  find  that  people 
die  easy."     Johnson.    "  Why,  air,  most 
people  have  not  thought  much  of  the  mat* 
ter,  so  cannot  sm/  much,  and  it  is  supposed 
they  die  easy.    Few  believe  it  certain  tbey 
are  then  to  die;  and  those  who  do  set 
themselves  to  behave  with  resolntion  ^^  ssa 
man  does  who  is  goinf^  to  be  hanged ; — be 
is  not  the  less  unwilhng  to  be  hoiiffed." 
Miss  Saw  a  an.    "  There  is  one  mofe  of 
the  fear  of  death,  which  is  certainly  absurd; 
and  that  is  the  dread  of  annihilation ,  which 
is  only  a  pleasing  sleep  without  a  dream." 
Johnson.     "It  is  neither   pleasing    nor 
sleep;  it  is  nothing.    Now  mere  exiaiencs 
is  so  much  better  than  nothing,  that  one 
would  rather  exist  even  ip  pain,  than  not 
exist"     BoswELL.    "If  annihilation   be 
nothing,  then  existing  in  pain  is  not  a  com- 

rirstive  state,  but  is  a  positive  evil,  which  ' 
cannot  think  we  should  choose.  I  mun 
be  allowed  to  differ  here,  and  it  wouki  les- 
sen tne  hope  of  a  future  state  founded  on 
the  argument,  that  the  F»jpreme  Being, 
who  is  good  ss  he  is  great,  will  bereafl^ 
compensate  for  our  present  sufferings  id 
this  life.  For  if  existence,  such  as  we  h«ve 
it  here,  be  comparatively  a  good,  we  have 
no  reason  to  complain,  though  no  more  of 
it  should  be  given  to  us.  But  if  our  only 
state  of  existence  were  in  this  world,  then 
we  might  with  some  reason  complain  that 
we  are  so  dissatisfied  with  our  enioymenti 
compared  with  our  desirea."  Jc«NaoN. 
"  The  Isdy  confounds  annihilation,  whk;h  is 
nothing,  with  the  apprehension  of  it,  which 
is  dresdful.  It  is  in  the  apprehension  of  it 
that  the  horrour  of  annihilation  consists." 
Of  John  We«ley,  he  said,  "  He  can  Ulk 
well  on  any  siibiect."  Boswell.  "  P«yi 
sir,  v;hat  has  be  made  of  his  story  of' a 
ghost?"  Johnson.  "Why,  sir,  he  be- 
lieves it;  but  not  on  sulTicieut  authority. 
He  (fid  not  take  time  enough  to  examine  the 
girl.  It  was  at  Newcastle  where  the  ghost 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  a  young  wo- 


>  [See  ante,  v.  i.  p..  884,  where  Paoli  awmic 
that  they  ara  thinkiaf  of  somathing  aba.— £d.] 
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nmn  several  times,  mentioningf  something 
•bout  the  ngrht  to  an  old  house,  advising 
application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  which 
"was  done;  and  at  the  same  time,  saying  the 
attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved 
to  be  the  fact.  *  This,'  says  John,  'is  a 
proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.' 
Wow,'*  laacfhing,  "it is  not  necessary  to 
know  our  thoughts,  to  tell  that  an  attorney 
will  sometimes  do  nothing.  Charles  Wes- 
ley, who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not 
believe  the  story.  I  am  sorry  that  John  did 
not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  evi- 
dence for  it."  Miss  Sgward  ^with  an  in- 
credulous smile).  "What,  sirf  about  a 
ghost  I"  JoRNsoir  (with  solemn  vehe- 
mence). "  Yes,  madam;  this  is  a  question 
which,  after  five  thousand  years,  is  yet  un- 
decided; a  question,  whether  in  theology  or 
philosophy,  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  come  before  the  human  understanding." 
Mrs.  Knowles  mentioned,  as  a  proselyte 

to  Quakerism,  Mias ',  a  young 

lady  well  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  whom 
he  had  shown  much  aiiection;  while  she 
ever  had,  and  still  retained,  a  great  respect 
for  him.  Mrs.  Knowles  at  the  same  time 
took  an  opportunity  of  tening  him  know 
**  that  the  amiable  young  creature  was  sor- 
ry at  finding  that  he.  was  offended  at  her 
leaving  the  church  of  England,  and  embra- 
cing a  simpler  faith;"  and,  in  the  gentlest 
and  most  persuasive  manner,  solicited  his 
kind  indulgence  for  what  was  sincerely  a 
matter  of  conscience.  Johnson  (frowning 
\ery  angrily).  "  Madam,  she  is  an  odious 
wench.  She  could  not  have  any  proper 
conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  change 
her  religion,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects,  and  should  be  studied  with  all 
care,  and  with  all  the  helps  we  can  get 
She  knew  no  more  of  the  church  which  she 
lefl,  and  that  which  she  embraced,  than  she 
did  of  the  difference  between  the  Coper- 

*  [Jane  Harry.  She  was  the  illegitimate  daagh- 
ter,  by  a  mulatto  woman,  of  what  Miss  Seward 
calk  {Lett  1.  97)  a  planter  in  the  Kant  Indies, 
but  in  truth  of  a  West  Indian,  who  sent  her  over 
to  England  for  her  education.  At  the  friend  *b 
bouse  where  she  resided,  Mrs.  Knowles  was  a 
frequent  visiter;  and  by  degrees  she  converted 
this  bexperieoeed  and  probably  not  very  wise 
young  creature  to  Quakerism.  Miss  Seward, 
with  mose  than  her  usual  inaccuracy,  has  made  a 
romantic  history  of  this  lady;  and,  amongst  other 
fiibles,  states  that  she  sacrificed  .a  fortune  of 
100,000/.  by  her  cooscicmtioiis  conversion.  Mr. 
Markland  has  been  so  kind  as  to  put  into  the  edi- 
tor's hands  evkieoce  from  a  highly  respecuible 
seiuber  of  the  father's  family,  which  proves  that 
lane  Harry's  fortune  was  but  1000/.;  and  so  little 
wm  her  lather  displeased  at  her  cooveruon,  that 
he  nuber  approved  of  it,  and  ^ve  her  1000/. 
mors.    ^  vanishes  another  of  Misi  Oswald's  ra- 


nican  and  Ptolemaick  systems.'*  Mki. 
Knowles.  "  She  had  the  New  Testament 
before  her."  Johnsoit.  "  Madam,  she 
could  not  understand  the  New  Testament, 
the  most  difficult  book  in  the  world,  for 
which  the  study  of  a  life  is  required ."  Mas. 
KoMWLES.  "  It  is  clear  as  to  essential?.*' 
JoHJXSON.  "  But  not  as  to  controversial 
points.  The  heathens  were  essily  convert- 
ed, because  they  had  nothing  to  give  up; 
but  we  ought  not,  without  very  strong  con- 
viction indeed,  to  deseit  the  religion  in 
which  we  have  been  educated.  That  is 
the  religion  given  you,  the  leiigion  in  which 
It  may  be  said  Providence  has  placed  you. 
If  you  live  conscientiously  in  that  religion, 
you  idhy  be  safe.  But  errour  is  dangerous 
indeed,  if  you  err  when  vou  choose  a  reli- 
gion for  yourself.**  Mrs.  Knowles.  "Must 
we  then  go  by  implicit  faith }  **  Johnson. 
"  Why,  madam,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
knowledge  is  implicit  faith;  ana  as  to  relig- 
ion, have  we  heard  all  that  a  disciple  of 
Confucius,  all  that  a  Mahometan,  can,  si^ 
for  himself?"  He  then  rose  again  into 
passion,  and  attacked  the  young  proselyte 
m  the  severest  terms  of  reproach,  so  that 
both  the  ladies  seemed  to  be  much  shocked  .^ 


*  Mrs.  Knowles,  not  satisfied  with  the  fame  of 
her  needle-work,  the  **  9Utile  vUtvret  "  niention- 
ed  by  Johnson,  in  which  she  has  indeed  dii»pla,ved 
much  dexterity,  nay,  with  tlie  fame  of  reasotiing  • 
better  than  woniian  generally  do,  as  I  have  fairly 
sliown  her  to  have  done,  comniunicated  to  me  a 
dialogue  of  cooaklerable  length,  which,,  after  many 
yean  had  elapsed,  she  wrote  down  as  having  paM- 
ed  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  her  at  this  interview. 
!  As  1  liad  not  the  least  recollection  of  it,  and  dkl 
'  not  find  the  smallest  trace  of  it  in  my  **  record  *' 
taken  at  the  time,  I  could  not,  in  consistency  with 
my  firm  regard  to  autbentusity,  insert  it  in  my 
work.  It  has,  however,  been  published  in  '*  Ihie 
Gentleman's  Magaaeine  "for  June,  1791  [v.  Ui. 
p.  500].  It  chiefly  relates  to  the  principles  of 
the  sect  called  Quakeis  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Udy 
appears  to  have  greatly  the  advantage  of  l>r. 
Johnson  in  argument,  as  well  as  expression. 
From  what  I  have  now  stated,  and  from  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  paper  itMlf,  any  one  who 
may  have  the  curiosity  to  peruM  it  vnll  judge 
whether  it  was  wrotag  in  me  to  reject  it,  however 
willing  to  gratify  Mrs.  Knowles.— Qoswsix. 
[Mn.  Knowles,  to  her  own  account  of  this  con- 
versation was  desiious  of  adding  fAim  Seward's 
testimony;  and  Miss  Seward,  who  had  by  this 
time  become  exceedingly  hostile  to  Johnson's 
memory,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  Mrs. 
Knowles,  was  not  unwilling  to  gratify  her.  « fi^he 
accordingly  communicated  to  Mrs.  Knowles  her 
notes  of  the  converaatwa  {Lett.  6.  97),  which,  it 
may  be  fiurly  ptsesumed,  were  not  too  partial  to 
Johnson.  Bui  they  nevertheless  dkl  not  satWy 
the  fair  disputant,  who,  as  Miss  t^eward  ooo.pbiiis 
{Utt,  2.  179),  was  "earionsly  diwitarfied  with 
them,  because  they  did  not  oontain  all  that  ted 
paMsdy  and  as  txnibiimg  her  im ajissr «a 
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We  remaiiied  together  ^  it  was  pret^ 
Ute.  Notwithstanding  occiaional  explo- 
•lons  of  violence,  we  were  all  delighted  up- 
on the  whole  with  Johnson.  I  compared 
him  at  this  time  to  a  wann  West  Indian 
climate,  where  you  have  a  bright  sun,  quick 
vegetation,  luxuriant  foliage,  luscious  fruits; 
but  where  the  same  heat  sometimes  pro- 
duces thunder,  lightnings  and  earthquiikes 
in  a  terrible  degree. 

April  17,  being  Good-Vriday,  I  waited  on 
Johnson,  as  usual.  I  observed  at  breakfast 
that  although  it  was  a  part  of  his  abstemi^ 
ous  discipline,  on  this  most  solemn  fast,  to 
take  no  milk  in  his  tea,  yet  when  Mrs.  Des- 
moulins  inadvertently  poured  it  in,  he  did 
not  reject  it.  I  talked  of  the  strange  { 
indecision  of  mind,  and  imbecility  in  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  which  we  may 
observe  in  some  peo{)le.  JoHKSoit.  "  Why, 
sir,  I  am  in  the  nabit  of  getting  others  to  do 
things  for  me.''  Boswkll.  "What,  sir! 
have  you  that  weakness? "  Johnson. 
«  Yes,  sir.  But  I  always  think  afterwards 
I  shrtuld  have  done  better  for  myself." 

light ;  **  and  it  Is  amnsiog  to  observe,  that — ex- 
cept on  the  words  "  odioiu  weruh  '*  at  the  oat- 
Mt,  ia  which  all  three  accoants  agree,  and  the 
wonk  "  Ineverdetire  to  meetfooU  anywhere^** 
with  which  the  ladies  agree  that  the  convenatioo 
ended—there  n  little  accordance  between  them. 
Had  they  been  content  to  aay  that  the  violence 
of  Johntoa  was  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  quiet 
reasoninc  of  die  fair  Quaker,  they  would  proba- 
bly have  iaid  no  more  than  the  trut^  ;  bat  when 
they  affect  to  give  the  precise  dialogue  in  the  very 
wmrdi  of  the  speakeri,  and  yet  do  not  agree  in 
almost^  any  one  expreanon  or  sentiment — when 
neither  preserve  a  word  of  what  Mr.  BosweH  re- 
ports— and  when  both  (but  particalarly  Bin. 
KnowN)  attribate  to  Johnson  the  paorest  and 
feeblest  trash — we  may  be  forgiven  for  rejecting 
both  as  fabnlons,  and  the  rather  because  Mr.  Bos- 
welPs  note  was  written  on  the  instant  (**  his  cus- 
tom ever  in  the  afternoon  "),  while  those  of  the 
ladies  seem  to  have  been  made  up  many  years 
after  tlw  event  It  may  however  be  suspected 
that  Boswell  was  himself  a  little  ashamed  of  John- 
son *s  violence,  for  he  evidently  slurs  over  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Hie  conversatkm.  But  in  the  Doctor's 
behalf  it  should  be  recollected  that  he  had  taken  a 
greet  and  af  eetionate  hiterast  in  this  young  crea- 
ture, who  had,  as  he  feared,  not  only  endangered 
her  spiritual  welfare,  but  offended  her  friends,  and 
'  forfeited  her  fortune;  and  that  he  was  forced  into 
Hie  discuBSron  by  the  very  person  by  whose  unau- 
thoriaed  and  underhand  interfereace  to  much 
mischief  (as  he  considered  it)  had  been  done. — 
L4>ng  as  this  note  is,  it  must  be  added,  that  it  ap- 
pears in  another  part  of  Miss  Seward  *s  correspond- 
unce  (vol.  ii.  p.  888),  that  when  a  young  Quaker 
lady  nnrriad  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rngland, 
Mia.  Kaewles  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  her  as 
on  A  POST  ATX,  aklioagb  she  had  not  .ouittad 
hsr  aeel,  bfk  aBJ^  aMitiad  ana  laho  dkl  nat 
Mai^  to  lL-£i>.l 


I  told  him  .that  at  a  ^gtfcfkmmv^n  htmm 
where  there  was  thought  to  be  suoh  extra;- 
va^ance  or  bad  management,  that  he  was 
living  much  beyond  his  income,  bis  lady  i 
had  objected  to  the  cutting  of  a  pickled 
manffo,  and  that!  had  taken  an  oppprtunity 
to  awe  the  price  of  it,  and  found  it  was  only 
two  shillings;  so  here  was  a  verv  poor  aav* 
ing.  JoHNSOfr.  "  Sir,  that  is  the  blunder- 
ing economy  of  a  narrow  underatanding. 
It  IS  stopping  one  hole  in  a  aieve^" 

1  expressed  some  inclination  to  publish 
an  account  of  my  travels  upon  the  conii- 
nent  of  Europe,  for  which  I  had  a  variety 
of  materials  collected.  Johnso.v.  "I  do 
not  say,  sir,  you  may  not  publish  your  trav* 
els;  but  I  give  you  my  opinion,  that  you 
would  lessen  yourself  by  it.  What  can  you 
tell  of  countries  so  well  known  as  those  ap-> 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  you  have 
visited?  *'  Boswell.  "  But  I  can  p^ive 
an  entertaining  narrative,  with  many  inci- 
dents, anecdotes,  jeux  d'eiprit,  and  re- 
marks, so  as  to  make  very  pleasant  read- 
ing." JoHNsotf.  "Why, sir,  mo«t  mod- 
em travellers  in  Europe  who  have  publi^- 
ed  their  travels  have  been  laugheti  at:  1 
would'  not  have  you  added  to  the  number  >. 
The  world  is  now  not  contented  to  be  mere- 
ly entertained  by  a  traveller's  narrative; 
they  want  to  learn  something.  Now  some 
of  my  friends  asked  me,  why  I  did  not  give 
some  account  of  my  travels  in  France. 
The  reason  is  plain j  mtelligent  readers  had 
seen  more  of  France  than  I  had.  You 
might  have  liked  my  travels  in  France,  and 
The  Club  might  have  liked  them;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  there  would  have  been 
more  ridicule  than  good  produced  by  them.** 
Boswell.  "  I  cannot  agree  with  you,  sir. 
People  would  like  to  rcaa  what  you  say  of 
any  thing.  Suppose  a  face  has  been  paint- 
ed by  fif^  painters  before j  still  W3  love  to 


*  [We  leara  from  Miss  Hawkins  (Mem.  ii. 
282),  what  might  liave  been  guessed  from  aeveral 
other  passages,  that  the  gentleman  and  lady  herr 
alluded  to  were  Mr.  Langton  and  Lady  Uothea. 
She  goes  on  to  say,  that  *'  the  anecdote  not  hav- 
ing a  shadow  of  truth  in  it  but  the  preeenoe  of  the 
mango  at  table.  Lady  Rothes,  who  knew  the  slao- 
der  to  be  aimed  at  hereelf,  asked  Bowvell  how  be 
could  put  together  such  a  falsity.  He  replied, 
afiectkig  the  tone  of  Johnson,  *  Why,  madam,  it 
is  no  more  than  is  done  by  landscape  paiaten  ; 
the  landKape  b  from  nature,  and  they  put  a  trea 
in  die  foreground  as  an  emheiruhment.*  **  Am 
Miss  Hawkins  could  have  heard  BoswelPe  con- 
fession only  at  seeond-handf  we  may,  without 
I  uestioning  her  veracity,  be  permitted  to  dtsbe- 
lieire  it  aUogether.  Boswell  never  could  have 
made  an^r  such  admiision. — "Ej*,] 

*  I  believe,  however,  I  shall  Ibllow  my  erwa 
opinion;  for  the  world  has  shown  a  v«j  iatteriaf 

ertiality  to  my  wnliiMi,  an  anny  •oomhobb. — 
rawsLi^ 
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■M  it  done  by  jKr  Joskvt.**  Joavtoir. 
*<  True,  sir;  but  Sir  Joshuii  cannot  paint  a 
faee  when  he  has  not  time  to  look  on  if 
BoswBLL.  <^  Sir,  a  sketch  of  any  sort  by 
him  is  valuable.  And,  sir,  to  talk  to  you  in 
your  ovrn  style  (raising  my  voice,  and 
shaking  my  head),  you  thomd  have  given 
us  your  travels  in  France.  I  am  sure  I  am 
right,  and  there '«  an  end  on 't.'' 

I  said  to  him  that  it  was  certainly- true, 
as  my  friend  Dempster  bad  observed  in  his 
letter  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  a  great 
part  of  what  was  in  his  '*  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  "  had  been  in 
his  mind  before  he  left  London.  Johnsok. 
♦«  Why,  yes,  sir,  the  topicks  were;  and 
books  of  travels  will  be  ^ood  in  proportion 
to  what  a  man  has  previously  in  his  mind; 
h»  knowing  what  to  observe;  his  power  of 
contrasting  one  mode  of  life  with  another. 
As  the  Spanish  proverb  says,  '  He  who 
would  bring  home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies 
must  «arry  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with 
him.'  So  it  is  in  travelling;  a  man  must 
carry  knowledge  with  him,  if  he  would 
bring  home  knowled£[e."  Boswell.  '<The 
proverb,  I  suppose,  sir,  means,  he  must  car- 
ry a  large  stock  with  him  to  trade  with.'' 
JoHKSON.    "  Yes,  sir." 

It  was  a  delightAil  da3r^  as  we  walked  to 
St.  Clement's  church,  I  again  remarked 
chat  Fleet-street  was  the  most  cheerful 
scene  m  the  world.  "  Fleet-street,"  said 
I,  <^  is  in  my  mind  more  delightful  than 
Temp^."  JoHKSoN.  <<  Ay,  sir,  but  let  it 
be  compared  with  Mull! " 

There  was  a  very  numerous  congrega- 
tion to-day  at  St  Clement's  church,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  he  observed  widi  plea- 
'  «ure. 

And  now  I  am  to  give  a  j^retty  full  ac- 
count  of  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents 
in  Johnson's  life,  of  which  he  himself  has 
made  the  following  minute  on  this  day: 

"  In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  ac- 
costed by  Edwards  *,  an  old  fellow-coUegian, 
•who  had  not  seen  me  nnce  17399.  He 
knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one 
Edwards;  I  did  not  at  first  recollect  the 
name,  but  gradually,  as  we  walked  along, 
recovered  it,  and  toLd  him  a  conversation 
that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse  between  us. 
My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaint- 
ance." 

It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  this  meeting 

*  [Oliver  Edwards  entered  at  Pembroke  College 
only  in  Jane,  1729,  lo  that  he  and  Johneon  could 
not  have  been  4oog  aoqaamted.— Hall.] 

•  {'rUi  Mibefste  oHeition  of  Johnson,  thai  he 
had  not  seen  Edwards  since  17S9,  is  a  confirma- 
tioii  ofthe  apiMOB  derived  by  Dr.  Hall  from  the 
datn  in  the  oollego  boolis,  that  Johnson  m  not 
iolani  to  PeoriMoke  CoUe^e  iJter  Christinas,  1729 
-<«n  iflipataiift  ftol  in  his  early  history.  See 
anie^  vol.  I  p.  27, «.— -Ed.J 


happened.  Mr.  Edwcrds^  who  wis  a  da- 
cent-looking,  elderly  man,  in  gray  dothca, 
and  a  wi^  of  many  curls,  accosted  Johnson 
witb  familiar  confidence)  knowing  who  he 
was,  while  Johnson  returned  his  salutation 
with  a  courteous  fbrmali^,  as  to  a  stranger. 
But  as  soon  as  Edwards  had  brought  to  hb 
recollection  their  having  been  at  Pembroke 
College  together  nine-and-ibrty  years  affo, 
he  seemed  much  pleased,  asked  where  be 
lived,  and  said  he  shoukl  be  glad  ta  see  him 
in  Bolt-court.  Edwasos.  *<Ah,  sir!  we 
are  old  men  now."  Johkson  (who  never 
liked  to  think  of  being  old).'  "Don't  let 
us  discourage  one  another."  Edwards. 
"  Why,  Doctor,  you  look  stout  and  hearty. 
I  am  happy  to  see  you  so;  for  the  newspa* 
pers  told  us  you  were  very  ill.'*  Johvsoh. 
<<  Ay,  sir,  they  are  always  telling  lies  df  «s 
old-fellou>i." 

Wishing  to  be  present  at  more  of  so  sin- 
gular a  conversation  as  that  between  two 
fellow-coUegians,  who  had  lived  forty  yearu 
in  London  without  ever  having  chanced  to 
meet,  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Edwards  that  Dr. 
Johnson  was  goinff  home,  and  that  he  had 
better  accompany  bim  now.  So  Edwards 
walked  along  with  us,  1  eagerly  assisting  to 
keep  up  the  conversation.  Mr.  Edwards 
informed  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  had  prac- 
tised long  as  a  solicitor  in  Chancery,  but 
that  he  now  lived  in  the  country  upon  a  lit- 
tle farm,  about  sixty  acres,  just  by  Steven- 
age, in  Hertfordshire,  and  tliat  he  came  to 
liondon  (to  Barnard's  Inn,  No.  6)  general- 
ly twice  a  week.  Johnson  appearing  to  be 
in  a  reverie,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  him- 
self to  me,  and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure 
of  living  in  the  country.  Boswbx.l.  <*  I 
have  no  notion  of  this,  sir.  What  you 
have  to  entertain  you  is,  I  think,  exhausted 
in  half  an  hour."  Edwards.  "What! 
do  n't  you  k)ve  to  have  hope  realised  ?  J  see 
my  grass,  and  my  com,  and  my  trees  grow- 
ing. Now,  for  instance,  I  am  curious  to 
see  if  this  frost  has  not  nipped  my  fruit 
trees."  Johnson  (who  we  did  not  imagine 
was  attending).  ••  You  find,  sir,  you  have 
fears  as  well  as  hopes."  So  well  did  he  see 
the  whole,  when  another  saw  but  the  half 
of  a  subject  ^. 

When  we  got  to  Dr.  Johnson's  house, 
and  were  seat^  in  his  library,  the  dialogue 
went  on  admirably.  Edwaeds.  ^*  Sir,  I 
remember  you  would  not  let  us  BaYprodp- 
fiaui  at  college.  For  even  then,  sir  (tursr 
ing  to  me),  he  was  delicate  in  language, 
aid  we  all  feared  him'*."  Johnson  (to 
Edwards).    ^  From  your  having  practised 

'  [Nay,  not  so.  The  questk»u  raised  was  the 
want  of  irUereit  in  a  ooontry  life;  and  the  fear 
was,  therefore,  as  good  as  the  hope. — ^Ed.] 

*  Johnson  said  to  me  afterwards,  "Sir,  they 
respwted  me  for  my  liteiatnie;  and  jret  it  was 
not  graal  bat  hy  companaon.    Sir,  it  m  amazing 


m 
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the  law  \ongi  nr,  Ipremime  yon  must  be 
rich."  £DWAftD8.  "No, sir;  Igota^ood 
Jed  of  money;  but  I  had  a  number  of  poor 
rektiona  to  whom  I  gave  a  great  part  of 
it"  JoBirsoir.  "  Sir,  you  have  bcien  rich 
in  the  moat  valuable  eenae  of  the  word." 
Edwards.  <<But  I  shall  not  die  rich." 
JoHHsoir.  **  Nay,  sure,  eir,it  is  better  to 
Uve  rich  than  to  ate  rich.'*  Edwards.  "  I 
wish  i  had  continued  at  college."  John- 
•ON.  «  Why  do  you  wish  that,  sir?  "  Ed- 
wards. '*  Because  I  think  I  should  have 
had  a  much  easier  life  than  mine  has  been. 
I  should  have  been  a  parson,  and  had  a 
good  living,  like  Bloxam  *  and  several  oth- 
ers, and  lived  comfortably."  Jouksok. 
**  Sir,  the  life  of  a  parson,  of  a  conscien- 
tious clergyman,  is  not  easy.  I  have  al- 
ways considered  a  clergyman  as  the  father 
of  a  larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain. I  would  rather  have  Chancery  suits 
upon  my  hands  than  the  cure  of  souls.  No, 
sir,  1  do  not  envy  a  clergyman's  life  as  an 
easv  life,  nor  do  I  envy  Uie  clergyman  who 
makes  it  an  easy  life."  Here  taking  him- 
aelf  up  all  of  a  sudden,  he  exclaimed,  **  O ! 
Mr.  Edwards,  I  '11  convince  you  that  I  re- 
collect you.  Do  you  remember  our  drink- 
ing together  at  an  alehouse  near  Pembroke- 
fate?  At  that  time,  you  told  me  of  the 
<U>n  boy,  who,  when  verses  on  our  Sa- 
viour's turning  water  into  wfne  were  pre- 
scribed as  an  exercise,  brought  up  a  single 
Une,  which  was  highly  admired: 

<  Vidit  et  eraboit  lymphs  podica  Deom  *  ; ' 
and  I  told  you  of  another  fine  line  in '  Cam* 
den's  Remains; '  an  euloey  npon  one  of  our 
kings,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a 
prince  of  equal  merit : 

*  Mira  cano,  Sol  oocalmit,  box  nntta  seeiita  art.' " 
Edwards.      '*Tou  are  a  philosopher, 


how  little  UtenSore  there  ii  ui  the  worid.**— Bos- 

WBLL. 

>  [Matthew  Blozam  entered  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, March  25,  1729  ;  M.  A.,  July.  1785.— 
Hall.] 

'  This  line  has  fraqoently  been  attributed  to 
Drydeo,  when  a  King^s  scholar  at  Westminster. 
Bat  neitber  Eton  nor  Westminster  have  in  truth 
any  claim  to  it,  the  line  being  borrowed,  with  a 
slight  change  (as  Mr.  Bindley  has  observed  to 
me),  from  an  epigram  by  Rusbard  Crashaw, 
which  was  pablished  in  his  '*  Epignunmata 
Sacra,**  fint  printed  at  Cambridge,  without  the 
anthoar's  name,  in  1((84,  &vo.  The  original  is 
mach  naore  elegant  than  the  copy,  the  water  bainc 
peiaonified,  and  the  word  on  which  the  point  of 
the  epigram  tons,  being  reserved  to  the  close  of 

the  line:  

MJoAinr.  S.  — — — 

AaiM  IB  vintun  Tens. 

Vnile  robor  TMtrb  et  non  sua  parpnrs  lympliiif 
QiM  roam  mimntai  tam  nora  mutai  aqoaa  f 

Molnea,  coaviv*,  pnneiia  agnoaciM  nnaien, 
MjmfhapoSlea  DaoH  vWlt,  M  «ni*iitt.>». 


Dr.  Johnson,  f  have  tried  too  in  ny  ihm 
to  be  a  philosopher;  but,  1  do  n't  know  hov, 
cheerfulness  was  always  breakin|^  in."  Bftr. 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Coaru^ 
nay,  Mr.  Malone,  and,  indeed,  all  the  emi- 
nent men  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  tfiii, 
have  thouffht  it  an  exquisite  trait  of  cha^ 
aeter.  Tne  truth  is,  that  philosophy,  fikr 
reliffion,  is  too  generally  supposed  to  be 
hard  and  severe,  at  least  so  grave  as  to  ex- 
clude all  gaiety. 

Edwards.  ^*  I  have  been  twice  married, 
Doctor.  You,  I  suppose,  have  never  known 
what  it  was  to  have  a  wife."  Joniraov. 
"  Sir,  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  have  a 
wife,  and  (in  a  solemn,  tender,  faltering 
tone)  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  iose  a 
tof/>.    It  had  almost  broke  my  heart*' 

EnwAnns.  "How  do  you  live,  air? 
For  my  part,  I  must  have  my  regular  meak, 
and  a  glass  of  good  wine.  i  fiml  I  requiit 
it"  Johnson.  "I  now  drink  no  wine, 
sir.  Early  in  life  I  drank  wine;  for  many 
years  I  drank  none.  I  then  for  floine  veait 
drank  a  great  deal."  Edwards,  "^ome 
hogsheads,  I  warrant  you."  Johkson.  **! 
then  had  a  severe  illness,  and  left  it  off,  an^ 
I  have  never  begun  it  again.  1  never  fth 
an^  difference  upon  myself  from  eating  one 
thing  rather  than  another,  nor  from  one 
kind  of  weathel"  rather  than  another.  There 
are  people,  I  believe,  who  feel  a  diffi^rrace; 
but  I  am  not  one  of  them.  And  as  to  regu- 
lar meals,  I  have  fasted  from  the  Snnda/i 
dinner  to  the  Tuesday's  dinner  without  aaj 
inconvenience.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  eat 
iust  as  one  is  hungry:  but  a  man  who  is  in 
Dusiness,  or  a  man  who  has  a  family,  must 
have  stated  meals.  I  am  a  straggler.  I 
roav  leave  this  town  and  go  to  Gra^  Cairo, 
without  being  missed  neve,  or  observed 
there."  Edwards.  "  Do  n't  yon  eat  sup- 
per, sir?"  Johnson.  "No,  sir."  Ed- 
wards. "  For  my  part,  now,  I  consider 
supper  88  a  turnpike  through  which  out 
must  pass  in  order  to  get  to  bed  ^" 

Johnson.  "  You  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. Lawyers  know  life  pwctically.  A 
bookish  man  slMuld  always  have  them  to 
converse  with.  They  have  what  he  wants." 
Edwards.  "  I  am  groivn  old:  I  am  sixtr- 
five."  Johnson^  "I  shall  be  sixty-eight 
next  birth-day.  Come,  sir,  drink  water, 
and  put  in  for  a  hundred." 

Mr.  Edwards  mentioned  a  gentleman^ 
who  had  lefl  his  whole  fortune  to  Pembroke 
College.    Johnson.     «*  Whether  to   leare 


*  I  am  Dot  abtolalely  aara  bat  thii  waa  my  aaa 
'  »n,  thoagh  it  ii  traly  in  the  chavaMltrrf 


iwBida. — ^Bo8WEi.ii. 

*  [This  moflt  have  beeo  the  Rev.  Jamaamffi, 
^o  had  beea  a  aeholar  of  Peoibioka,  aad  vvha, 
ID  1778,  left  has  silataato  the  eoUaga  lo 


Uriogi  for  a  paftioalar 
parpoaea.— Hai.1*.] 


fiMuidalioo»  aad 
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MM%  iwliOM  Hirtinw  to  s  cdUeKo  bo  ligiiity 
must  depend  upon  cireomsUnces.  1  would 
leave  the  interest  of  the  foitane  I  beaaeath- 
Dd  to  a  coltegre  to  nyy  relations  or  my  friendt, 
Ibr  their  livee.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  a 
Boileffe,  which  i4  a  permanent  society, 
«rhetheritgeC8-the  money  now  or  twenty 
years  hence;  and  I  woold  wish  to  malce  my 
relations  or  friends  feel  the  benefit  of  it." 

This  interview  confirmed  my  opinion  of 
iohnson^s  most  humane  and  benevolent 
heart.  His  cordial  and  piaeid  behaviour 
to  an  old  fellow  collegian,  a  man  so  difier- 
ent  from  himself;  and  his  lellinff  him  that 
he  would  go  down  to  his  farm  and  visit  him, 
showed  a  kindness  of  disposition  very  rare 
at  an  advanced  age.  He  observed,  "  how 
wonderful  it  was  that  they  had  both  been 
ill  London  forty  years,  without  having  ever 
ence  met,  and' both  walkers  in  the  street 
too  1 "  Mr.  Edwards,  when  going  away, 
a^n  recurred  to  his  consciousness  of  sen- 
ility,  and,  looking  full  in  Johnson's  face, 
laid  to  him,  "  You  'U  find  in  Dr.  Young, 

'  O  my  coeyals!  remnants  of  younelTes.* " 

lohnson  did  not  relish,  this  at  all;  but  shook 
lus  head  witli  impatience.  Edwards  walk- 
ed off'  seemingly  highly  pleased  with  the 
honour  of  having  been  thus  noticed  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  When  he  was  gone,  I  said  to 
Johnson,  I  thought  him  but  a  weak  man. 
ioHifsoif .  "  Wh V,  yes,  sir.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  passed  through  life  without  expe- 
rience: yet )  would  rather  have  him  with 
me  thsn  s  more  sensible  man  who  will  not 
talk  readily.  This  man  is  always  willing  to 
aay  what  he  has  to  say."  Yet  Dr.  Johnson  nad 
himself  by  no  means  that  willingness  which 
he  praised  so  much,  and  I  think  so  justly: 
for  who  has  not  felt  the  painful  effect  of  the 
dreary  void,  when  there  is  a  total  silence  in 
a  company,  for  any  length  of  time;  or, 
which  is  as  bad,  or  perhaps  worse,  when  Uie 
eonversatbn  is  with  difficulty  kept  up  by  a 
perpetual  effort  ? 

Johnson  once  observed  to  roe,  "  Tom 
Tyers described  metho  best:  <  Sir,*  said  he, 
*  you  are  like  a  ghost:  you  never  speak  till 
you  are  spoken  to  ^' " 

Mr.  Edwards  had  said  to  me  aside,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  shoukl  have  been  of  a  proies- 
sioQ.  I  repeated  the  remark  to  Johnson, 
that  I  might  have  his  own  thoughts  on  the 
iubject  JoansoK.  "  Sir,  it  would  have 
been  better  ihat  I  had  been  of  a  profession. 
I  ought  to  have  been  a  lawyer."  Boswbll. 
"  I  do  not  think,  sir,  it  woukl  have  been 
better,  for  weshouM  not  have  had  the  Eng- 
iish  Dictionary."  Johnsoh.  <<  But  you 
woold  have  had  Reports."  Boswbll. 
^*  Ay;  but  there  would  not  have  been  another 

^[Hera  fbOowed  the  accoont  of  Mr.  7>en, 
Its  V.  l  p.  1S6.— Ed.] 


who  ooakl  hiive  written  the  Dictionaiy. 
There  have  been  many  very  good  judges. 
Suppose  you  had  been  lord  chancellor;  you 
would  have  delivered  opinions  with  more 
extent  of  mind,  and  in  a  more  ornamented 
manner,  than  perhaps  any  chancellor  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  do.  But,  I  believe,  causes 
have  been  as  judiciously  decided  as  you 
could  have  done."  Johhson.  "  Yes,  sir. 
Property  has  been  as  well  settled." 

Johnson,  however,  had  a  noble  ambition 
floating  in  his  mind,  and  had,  undoubtedly, 
often  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  his  su- 
pereminent  powers  being  rewarded  in  this 
great  and  hberal  country  by  the  highest 
honours  of  the  state.  Sir  William  Scott  in- 
forms me,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
Lord  Lichfield,  who  was  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  he  said  to  Johnson, 
^'  What  a  pity  it  is,  sir,  that  you  did  not 
follow  the  profession  of  the  law  1  You 
mi^ht  have  been  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage;  and  now  that  the  title  of  Lichfield, 
vour  native  city,  is  extinct,  yOu  might  bave 
bad  it"  Johnson,  upon  this,  seemed  much 
agitated;  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  exclaimed, 
"Why  will  you  vex  me  by  suggesting  this^ 
when  it  is  too  late  ?  " 

But  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prosperity 
of  others.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Leland 
told  Mr.  Courtenay  that  when  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Burke  showed  Johnson  his  fine  house 
and  lands  near  Beaconsfield,  Johnson  cool- 
ly said,  "  Non  equidem  invideo ;  miror 
maguV 


'  I  am  not  entirely  without  sotpicwn  that  Johu- 
aon  may  have  felt  a  Iktle  momentary  envy;  for 
no  man  loved  the  good  things  of  this  life  better 
than  he  did;  and  he  could  not  but  be  conacions 
that  he  deserved  a  nmch  iafger  share  of  them  than 
he  ever  had.  1  attempted  in  a  newspaper  to  eooi- 
Dient  on  the  above  paange  in  the  manner  of  War* 
boitOD,  who  mast  be  aitowed  to  have  shown 
nooommoD  ingemnty,  in  giving  to  any  anthuar'a 
text  whatever  nseaning  he  ebose  it  sbonJd 
carry.  As  this  imitstion  may  amMe  my  readeis, 
I  shsll  here  introduce  it:  **  No  saying  of  I>a. 
Johnson *a  has  been  more  misandenrtoc^  than  his 
applying  to  Ma.  Burke  when  he  fint  saw  him 
at  luB  fine  place  at  Beaconsfield,  JVon  equidem 
inmdco;  mir,r  mofrU,  These  two  celebrated 
men  had  been  friends  for  mooy  yeare  before  Mr. 
Bnrke  entered  on  his  parliamentary  career.  They 
were  both  vrriters,  both  members  of  The  Litk- 
RAET  Club;  vrhen,  therefore.  Dr.  Johnson  ssw 
Mr  Borke  in  a  aitoation  so  much  more  splendid 
than  that  to  which  he  himself  had  attained,  be 
did  not  mean  to  express  that  he  thought  it  a  dis- 
proportionate prospiarity;  bnt  while  he,  as  a  phi- 
losopher, ssKrted  an  exemption  from  envy,  mm 
eqwdem  invideo,  he  went  on  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  miror  magis;  thereby  signifying,  either 
tliat  he  was  occvpied  in  admhing  wnat  he  was  ^ 
glad  to  see,  or,  perhaps,  thst,  considering  the 
general  lot  of  men  of  soperiov  abilities,  ha 
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im.'^/BmAcT.  m. 


Tef  no  OMin  had  a  higher  notion  of  the 
dig^nitv  of  iiterature  than  Johnson,  or  was 
more  determtned  in  maintaining  the  respect 
which  he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it 
or  this,  besides  the  general  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct in  society,  some  characteristical  in- 
stances may  be  mentioned. 

He  told  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  once 
when  he  dined  in  a  nnmerous  company  of 
booksellers,  where  the  room,  being  small, 
the  head  of  the  table,  at  which  he  sat,  was 
almost  close  to  the  fire,  he  persevered  in 
suffering  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from 
the  heat,  rather  than  quit  his  place,  and  let 
one  of  them  sit  above  him. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  diverting  simplicity, 
complained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company, 
of  Lord  Camden.  "  I  met  him,"  said  he, 
"at  Lord  Clare's  ^  house  in  the  countiy, 
and  he  took  no  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I 
had  been  an  ordinary  man."  The  compa- 
ny having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood 
forth  in  defence  of  his  friend.  "  N  ajr,  gen- 
tlemen," said  he,  "Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the 
right.,  A  nobleman  ought  to  have  made  up 
to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith;  and  I  think  it 
is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neg- 
lected him  v 

Nor  could  he  patiently  endure  to  hear, 
that  such  respect  as  he  thought  due  only  to 
higher  intellectual  qualities  should  be  be- 
stowed on  men  of  slighter,  though  perhaps 
more  amusing,  talents.  I  told  him,  that 
one  morning,  when  I  went  to  breakfast  with 
Garrick,  who  was  very  vain  of  his  intimacy 
with  Lord  Camden,  he  accosted  me  thus: 
"  Pray  now,  did  you — did  you  meet  a  little 
lawyer  turning  the  corner,  eh  ?  "  "  No, 
fir,'*  said  I  ^  Pray  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  question  ? "  "  Why ,"  replied  Garrick, 
with  an  affected  indinerence,  yet,  as  if 
standing  on  tu^toe,  "  Lord  Camden  has 
this  moment  \en  me.  We  have  had  a  long 
walk  together."  Johnson.  "Well,  sir, 
Garrick  talked  very  properly.  Lord  Cam- 
den taof  a  HttU  lawyer  to  be  associating  so 
fkmiliaily  with  a  player." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynokls  observed,  with 
great  truth,  that  Johnson  considered  Gar- 
rick to  be  us  it  were  his  property.  He 
would  allow  no  man  either  to  blame  or  to^ 
praise  Garrick  in  hitfpresence,  without  con 
tradicting  him  s. 


wondered  that  Fortmie,  who  is  represented  as 
blind,  shouidf  in  this  instance,  have  been  so  jost*' 

— B08WBI.X«. 

'  [&M  anU,  vol  L  p.  278,  fL—Eo.] 
'  [Sir  Josbsa  Reynolds  wrote  two  dialognea, 
in  lUoatralion  of  this  position,  in  toe  first  of  which 
Johnson  tUtacks  Garrick  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Joehsa,  and  in  the  other  defetids  him  against 
Gibb9n.  They  were  originally  published  in  a 
periodical  work,  but  are  preserved  in  Mias  Haw- 
kins's Memoirs  f  v.  iL  p.  110.  Locd  Fambonmgh 
has  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Editor  the  en- 


Having  fatten  into  a  veiy-  9»tkm  Aiat 
of  mind,  in  which  mutual  eipresakms  of 
kindneas  passed  between  us,  such  as  wmuU 
be  thought  too  vain  in  roe  to  repeat,  1  talk- 
ed with  regret  of  the  sad  inevitable  ceruio- 
5f  tliat  one  of  us  must  survive  the  other. 
OHNSON.  <<  Yes,  air,  that  is  an  affecting 
consideration.  I  remember  Swiil,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pope,  says,  '  I  intend  to 
come  over,  that  we  may  meet  once  more; 
and  when  we  must  part,  it  is  what  hapneos 
to  all  human  beings.' "  Boswsli..  '*  The 
hope  that  we  shall  see  our  departed  friends 
aeain  must  support  the  mind."  Johnson. 
*/ Why,  yes,  sir  3."  Boswbljl.  "Thcro 
is  a  strange  unwillingness  to  part  witii  life, 
independent  of  serious  fears  as  to  futurity. 
A  reverend  friend  of  ours  ^^ naming  him) 
tells  me,  that  he  feels  an  uneasiness  at  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  his  house,  his  study,  his 
hooka."  Johnson.  "This  is  foolish  in  •^••. 
A  man  need  not  be  uneasy  on  these  grounds: 
for,  as  he  will  retain  his  consciousneea,  he 
may  say  with  the  philosopher.  Omnia  mea 
meeum  porto,^^  Boswell.  "  True,  sir: 
we  may  carry  our  books  in  our  hesds;  but 
still  there  is  something  painful  in  the  thooght 
of  leaving  for  ever  what  has  given  na  plea* 
sure.  1  remember,  many  yeare  ago,  when 
my  imagination  was  warm,  and  I  happened 
to  be  in  a  melancholy  mood,  it  distressed  me 
to  think  of  going  into  a  state  of  being  in 
which  Shakspeare's  poetry  did  not  exist 
A  lady,  who  I  then  much  admired,  a  very 
amiable  woman,  humoured  my  fancy,  and 
relieved  me  by  saying,  <  The  first  thing  yon 
will  meet  witli  in  the  other  world  will  be  an 
elegant  copy  of  Shakspcape's  works preaent- 
to  you.' "  Dr.  Johnson  smiled  ^  benignani- 
ly  at  this,  and  did  not  appear  to  diaaj^nive 
of  the  notion. 
[Knowing  the  state  of  Dr.  John- 


son's nerves,  and  how  easAv  they  «  j^^ 
were  affected,  Mrs.  Plozzi  forbore 
reanmg  in  a  new  magazine,  one  day,  the 
death  of  a  Samuel  Johnson  who  expired 
that  month;  but  he,  snatching  up  the  book, 
saw  it  himself,  and,  contrary  to  ner  expec- 
tation, only  said,  "Oh!  I  iiope  death  will 
now  be  glutted  with  Sam  Johnsons,  and  let 
me  alone  for  some  tinve  to  come:  I  read  o^ 
another  nam**sake's  departure  laat  week."] 
We  went  to  St.  Clemenfa  6hnich  again 


dence  of  the  late  Sir  Geoige  Beaumont  (who  had 
received  copies  of  them  from  Sir  Joshua  himsolf), 
both  of  their  authenticity  and  of  their  cosreet  imibi- 
lion  of  Johnson's  style  of  convenatKMi,  aad  the 
Editor  has  therefore  given  them  a  pkica  in  tlia  A^ 
pendix. — Ed.] 

'  See  OB  the  aame  sabject,  voL  L  p.  S87w^ 
Malonx. 

*  [Dr.  Percy.^£])0 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  m%ht  well  amila  at  abA  a 
dUtreu  of  mindj  and  at  the  aigamsnt  hf 
it  was  relieocd.--£i».] 
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IB  th»  aftMmooii,  aiiA  Umb  tetnrnad  and 
drank  tea  aiul  cofiee  m  Mre.  Wiliiama^a 
jroom;  Mre.  DesmouJins  doioff  the  hoaoura 
of  the  taMable.  I  observed  tiiai  he  would 
aot  even  k)Ok  at  a  pcoof-aheet  of  hia  "  Life 
of  Walier  "  on  Good-Friday. 

Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  brought  a  book  on 
agriculture,  which  was  printed,  and  was 
aoon  to  be  publiahedi.  It  was  a  very 
strange  performance,  the  autbour  having 
mixed  in  it  his  own  thougiits  upon  various 
topicks,  abng  with  his  remarks  on  plough- 
ing, sowing,  and  other  fanning  operations. 
He  seemed  to  be  an  absurd  profane  ielbw, 
and  had  introduced  in  his  books  many  sneers 
at  religion,  with  equal  ignorance  and  cdo- 
ceit.  Dr.  Johnson  permitted  ma  to  read 
eome  passages  aloud.  One  was  that  he  re- 
solved to  work  on  Sunday,  and  did  work, 
but  he  owned  he  felt  iwne  weak  compuno* 
lion;  and  he  had  this  very  curious  reflection: 
**  I  was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Christianity, 
and  the  briers  and  thorns  still  hang  about 
me."  Dr.  Johnson  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  this  ridiculous  image,  yet  was  very 
angry  at  the  fellow's  impiety.  "  However," 
said  he,  "  the  revieweni  will  make  him  hang 
himself."  He,  however,  observed,  "  that 
formerly  there  might  have  been  a  di^nsa- 
tion  obtained  for  working  on  Sunday  in  the 
time  of  harvest"  Indeed  in  ritual  observ- 
ances, were  all  the  ministers  of  religion 
what  they  should  be,  and  what  many  of 
them  are,  such  a  power  might  be  wisely  and 
safely  lodged  with  the  church. 

On  Saturday,  18th  April,  I  drank  tea 
with  him.  He  praised  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe  ^,  of  Canterbury,  as  a  pleasing  man. 
'<  He  wed  to  come  to  me;  I  did  not  seek 
much  afler  him.  Indeed  I  never  sought 
much  afler  any  body."  Bos wii^i^  "Lord 
Orrery,  I  suppose."  Johhsok.  "  No,  air; 
I  never  went  to  him  but  when  he  sent  for 
me."  BoawEJLJL.  "Richardson?'*  Johmsoh. 
"  Yes,  sir:  but  I  souffht  afler  George  Psal- 
manazar  the  most.  I  used  to  go  and  sit 
with  him  at  an  ale-houae  in  the  city.** 
•piogy,  [When  Mre.  Piozzi  asked  Dr. 
p.  iM,  Johnson  who  was  the  beii  man  he 
^^  had  ever  known?  "  Psalmanazar  '* 
waa  the  unexpected  reply.  He  said,  like- 
wise, "  that  though  a  native  of  France,  as 
his  friend  imagine,  he  possessed  more  of 
the  English  language  than  any  other  for- 
eigner who  had  fallen  iu  his  way."  Though 
there  was  much  esteem,  however,  there  was 
I  believe  but  little  confidence  between  them; 
they  conversed  merely  about  ^neral  topics, 
religion  and  learning,  of  which  both  were 


vndotMtdfy  stupandow  exaoiplea;  avtf, 
with  regBid  to  true  ChrisCian  perfection,  I 
have  heard  Johnaon  sajr,  "  That  George 
Paalmanazar^  pietr,  penitence,  and  virtue, 
exceeded  ahnoat  what  we  read  as  wonderful 
even  in  the  Kvaa  of  saints.* 

This  extraordinary  person  lived  and  died 
at  a  house  in  Oki«atreet,  where  Dr.  John^^ 
son  was  witness  to  his  taienu  and  virtues, 
and  to  hia  final  preference  of  the  church  of 
England,  afler  having  studied,  disgraced, 
and  adorned  so  many  modes  of  worship. 
The  name  he  went  by  was  not  supposed  bt 
his  friend  to  be  that  of  his  family;  but  all 
inquiries  were  vain;  his  ressons  for  conceal 
ing  his  original  were  penitentiary;  he  de^ 
served  no  ^er  name  than  that  of  the  Im- 
postor, he  said.  That  portion  of  the  Uni- 
venal  Hialory  which  was  written  by  him 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  composed  with 
peculiar  spirit;  but  all  trades  of  the  wit  and 
the  wanderer  were  probably  worn  out  be- 
fore he  undertook  the  woA.  His  pious  and 
patient  enduranoe  of  a  tedious  illness,  end* 
ingiaan  exemplanr  deaths  confirmed  the 
atron^  impression  his  merit  had  made  upoli 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson.] 

He  had  never,  he  said,  seen  the  H*wk. 
ckwe  of  the  life  of  any  one  that  he  ^poi*. 
wished  so  moch  hia  otvn  to  resem-  '*  ^^ 
ble,  asthatof  Psalmanaaar,  for  ilspurit^yand 
devotion.  He  told  many  anecdotes  of' him; 
and  said,  he  was  supposed,  by  his  accent, 
to  have  been  a  Gascon;  but  that  be  spoke 
Eitgliah  with  the  city  accent,  and  coarse 
enough.    He  for  some  yeare  spent  his  even- 

Xat  a  publiek-housa  near  Okl-street, 
re  many  persons  went  ti>  talk  with  hitih 
When  Dr.  Johnson  wss  asked  whether  he 
ever  contradicted  Psalmanazar;  **  I  should 
as  soon,"  said,  ''  have  thought  of  contra- 
dicting a  biahop: "  so  high  did  he  hold  hh 
character  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  When 
he  was  asked  whether  he  ever  mentioned 
Formosa  before  him,  he  said,  *<  he  was  afraid 
to  mention  even  China."] 

I  am  happy  to  mention  another  instance 
which  I  discovered  of  his  seeking  afler  a 
man  of  merit.  Soon  after  the  Honourable 
Daines  Barringtoo  had  published  his  excel- 
lent "  Observations  on  the  Statutes  -'," 
Johnson  waited  on  that  worthy  and  learned 
gentleman;  and,  having  told  him  his  name, 
courteously  said, ''  I  have  read  your  boQk> 
sir,  with  great  pleasure,  aikl  wish  to  he 
better  known  to  you»"  Thus  began  an  as- 
quaintance,  which  waa  continued  with  mu- 
tual regard  Ss  long  as  Johnson  lived. 

Talking  of  a  recent  seditious  delinquents 


1  [ManhaU'8«MimitetofAgriealtore."-*Ei>.] 

*  [William  Duncombe,  Esq.     He  mnrried  the 

siiler  of  John  Hoghes,  the  poet;  was  the  aatbonr 

«rtwo  tnfedlsi,  and  other  ifigenioas  productioui; 

and  died  26th  Feb.  1769,  sgM  79.— Malokx, 


*  4to.  1766.    The  worthy  authoar  died  many 
yeaiB  afler  JohoMO,  March  IS,  1800,  agi»d  about 

74. — MAI.0NB. 

«  [Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  bad  been  in  the 
precMu^  Jaly  eoiivicted  ofafc«hyoas  iibfA%  ^  The 
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ry,  tbat  b»  m«y  W  poDMhod  »»  way  A«t 
would  fiiigrace  hiau"  1  ohMTed,  that  Ihtf 
piUofv  4oea  «ot  alwayv  dttfraee.  Aad  I 
meotioQed  an  invUoce  of  a  fanHnuaa  >, 
who  1  thought  waa  not  diahoftoiueA  by  it. 
J^Maoif.  **Ay»  but  he  was,  air.  He 
cottid  not  mouth  and  atrat  as  he  Uiad  iodo, 
af^er  having  been  there.  Peopta  am  «>l 
willing  to  ask  a  man  to  their  taUea  who 
baa  auiud  in  the  pillory." 

The  gentleman  who  had  dined  with  ua  at 
l>r.  Percy'a^  eanie  in.  iohnaon  attecked 
the  Americana  with  intemperate  vebemeaoe 
of  abuse.  I  said  aometbing  in  ihetr  Aivour; 
and  added,  that  I  waa  always  sorry  when 
he  talked  on  that  subjeet  Thia,  it  aeema, 
cxai|)erated  him;  though  he  aaid  nothing 
nt  the  time.  The  ebud  waa  charged  with 
sulnhureoua  vapoer,  which  was  afterwards 
to  oarst  in  thunder.  We  talked  of  a  gen- 
llefnanS  who  waa  ranniag  out  hisfbrtone 
ia  Itfondon;  end  i  saidt  "We  must  get  bim 
out  of  it.  AU  his  friends  roust  quarrel  with 
bim»  and  that  will  aoon  drive •  him  away.'* 
JoHjraoa*  "Nay>  sir,  we'll  send  yon  to 
htm.  If  your  company  does  not  drive  a 
man  out  of  his  houae,  nothin^^  will."  This 
was  a  horrible  ahock,  for  wluch  there  waa 
no  visible  cauae.  I  aflerwarda  asked  him 
why  he  had  sakl  so  harsh  a  thing.  Johw- 
aoN.  <*  Because,  sir,  you  made  one  sngry 
about  the  Americana."  Boswsll.  "  But 
why  did  vou  not  take  your  revenge  direct* 
fy?»  JoHnsojr  (smiling).  "Because, 
air,  I  bad  notbtnf  ready.  A  man  cannot 
atrike  till  be  baa  hia  weapons. "  This  fws 
acandid  and  Dleaaant  coAfeaaiofi. 

He  showed  ma  lo^uighl  bis  drawing- 
rouni,  very  gentoellv  itm  up,  and  sakl, 
Mra.  Tbrale  aneered  when  I  talked  of  my 
having  naked  yon  and  your  lady  to  Ih^e  at 


I  Nefeobw,  1777- 
a  yasr^t  iiapriwaaiaiit^  and  SOOZ.  fiaa;  bul  it 
•eemi  itimii|e  that  JohoMa  •hoaU,  in  April,  1776, 
hara  ipokea  tamutwraUy  of  a  saataiica  piwnd 
tix  months  bewre.  Pernapt  the  eoDvenalioii 
occorred  at  Aahboam  in  the  pre<»diiig  aataiim, 
when  the  ■eatanee  was  a  subject  of  mncb  coa- 
^otnre  and  cnrioiitj,  and  that,  by  some  mistake 
in  vruigiw  his  notes,  Mr.  Boswetl  has  misplaced 
u  heie.— *Ed.J 

*  [PfobaMyDr.flhdUMare.    ItwasfRiebbeare's 
aapoiaie  whieh  saggesled  the  wiRy  aUasion  of  the 
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WiM  tosetfM  dM  Mfeeu  er  hta  naiwiriiwi  letei , 
WluiMit  y  llills,  ¥•  JehiMoii^  8ooca«,  mSm^ 
Bvkiomy  Gsn,/br«MM^y(m*«Mear«/** 
Bat  bis  eaiB  were  not  endangered;  indeed  he  was 
as  fcvovnibty  treated,  betna  allowed  to  stand  an, 
and  not  in,  the  pillory,  and  to  have  certain  other 
kidalgeacies,  that  the  sheriff  was  afterwanb  proa- 
aeatad  for  partiality  towards  him.— Eo.] 
*  <ksa  ^  IW,  of  this  vohmia.-->BoswsLX,. 

•^^  •^W^SU»***WD»j 


tny  houae.  I  was  oMiged  to^  tier  that 
jron  wouM  be  in  as  respectable  a  aitiMlkMi 
m  my  bouse  as  iu  ber'a.  **  Sir,  the  tnao* 
leuce  of  wealth  will  creep  out."  Boaw«i.i». 
*«^Sbe  has  a  little  both  of  the  inaolence of 
wealth  and  the  conceit  of  parts."  Josn- 
aotr.r  **  The  insolence  of  wealth  is  a  wreccb- 
ed  thiuf ;  but  the  conceit  of  parta  bus  uoiue 
firaudatioii.  To  be  aure,  it  eboukl  not  be. 
But  who  ia  without  it?**  Boawci.1.. 
•'Yourself,  air.»  Jormon.  "Wliy,  I 
plajr  no  tricka r  I  lay  no  traps***  Boawcix. 
'*  Mo,  sir.  You  are  aix  Ibet  high,  and  jou 
onl?  do  not  stoop." 

We  talked  of  the  numbeaa  of  peo^  Aul 
aometimes  have  compoaed  tbe  houaehold  ef 
great  famitiea.  I  roeatioued  that  their 
were  a  hundred  in  tlie  famity  of  the  ureueut 
EarlofEglintoune's  fkther.  Dr.  Johnaos 
seeming  to  doubt  it,  I  began  to  euumerate: 
*<  Let  ua  eee,  my  lord  and  my  lady,  twou^ 
JoHuaoa.  "  Nay,  sir,  if  yoa  are  to  count 
by  twos,  you  may  be  long  enough.**  Boa* 
WELL.  <'  Well,  but  now  I  add  ttvo  aons 
and  seven  daughteia,  and  a  servant  lor  each, 
that  will  make  twenty;  so  we  have  Ae  iftb 
part  already.**  Johnsov.  ''Very  true. 
You  get  at  twenty  pretty  readfly:  Wot  yoa 
will  not  so  eaaily  get  further  on.  We  ^row 
to  five  feet  pretty  readily;  but  it  ia  not  as 


to  grow  to  seven.' 
,   esterday  (18th)  i  rose  late,      Tn^^ 
having  not  slept  ill.    Having  pro-      *  IM- 


^' 


mised^a  dedication,  I  thougHt  it  ^  '^ 
necessary  *  to  write;  but  fi>r  some  time  nei- 
ther  wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  ia  and 
talked.  After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Bcs* 
welt  came  in.    He  ataki  till  near  twelve.] 

On  Sunday,  19th  April,  betmr  Easier- 
day,  aAer  the  solemnities  of  the  feeti^i  k 
St.  Paul's  church,  I  visited  him,  but  coold 
not  stay  to  dinner.  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  the  argumenta  for  Christlanitv  aJwuvu 
HI  readiness,  that  my  religious  faim  mifM 
be  as  firm  sod  clear  as  any  propoaitian 
whatever;  so  that  I  need  not  oe  under  ^ 
least  uneasiness  when  it  sbouM  be  attacked. 
JoHuaoM.  **Sir,  you  cannot  answer  aV 
objeottona.  You  have  demonstration  for  • 
first  cause;  vou  see  he  must  be  good  aa  wefl 
ua  powerful,  because  there  is  nothing  to 
make  him  otherwise,  and  goodness  ol'  itsHf 
is  preferable.  Yet  you  have  against  this, 
what  is  very  certain,  the  unhapptneea  of 
human  life.  This,  however,  gives  us  teaaoa 
to  hooe  for  a  future  state  of  coropenaation, 
that  tnere  may  be  a  perf^t  system.  But 
of  that  we  were  not  sure  till  we  had  a  pnsi> 
tive  revelation.**    I  toM  him  that  Ma  «*  K«t^ 


aelaa "  bad  olten  made  me  unhapp; 
repreaented  the  misery  (MThuman  life 


ty;  forit 
e  so  wen, 


*  [He  means  that  if  k  bad  not  been  m  pen. 
formaace  of  a  promUtt  be  woald  aat  bare  doai 
any  worldly  boaueas  on  Easter  ava.  Whst  ih 
dadk?atioB  was  does  net  appear.— Ed.] 
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m  fxratinnliigfy  tor  •  Ihii&Hig  nhkd, 

*     I  the  knpfessnm  wore  oil 

eaay,  1  oegan  to  suapMi 


th«t  if  It  M15  time'  dw  knpfessnm  woie  ofi', 
Md  I  felt  myself 


$  detuskm. 

[In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter, 
1777, 1  fbiiind  a  very  meianchoty  and  shaMe* 
fiH  blank*  So  little  Iim  been  done,  that 
dttya  ami  mohttm  are  Without  any  trace*  My 
kaMth  ttas,  indeed,  been  very  rooeh  Inter* 
rapted.  My  nights  have  been  commonly. 
Hot  only  restless,  but  painful  and  fatiffning. 
My  respimiidn  was  once  so  diiBenlt,  that  an 
slMlkvoa  was  svsnected.  I  could  not  walk, 
4iat  with  great  diflkulty,  from  Stowhili  to 
Greenhill.  Some  relaTstion  of  ray  bmast 
has  been  prooired,  I  think,  by  opium, 
wMeh,  though  it  never  givee  me  aleep, 
fircwe  my  breast  fVom  spasms. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Li'vwof  the 
l^oets.  I  think  with  aH  my  usual  vinonr. 
1  have  made  sermons,  perhftps  as  readAv  as 
Ibtmerty.  My  memoiy  is  \e»  faithful  in 
retaining  names,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  iHain^ 
fng  occurrences.  Of  ^is  vacillation  and 
vapfrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a  great  part  to 
a  iortifitons  and  unsettled  life,  and  therefore 
l^rpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more  me- 
thod.] 

On  Monday,  90th  April,  I  fonnd  him  a« 
home  in  the  morning.  We  talked  of  a  gen* 
ftemad  who  we  apprehended  was  gradually 
involving  his  circumstanees  by  bad  man- 
agement >.  JoHHsOH.  "Wasting  a  for- 
tune is  evaporation  by  a  thousand  imper* 
eeptibie  means.  If  it  were  a  stream,  they  'd 
Slop  it.  Yott  must  speak  to  him.  It  is  reat* 
1y  miserable.  Were  he  a  gamester,  it  could 
be  said  he  had  hopes  of  winning.  Were  he 
a  bankrupt  in  trade,  he  might  have  grown 
rick:  but  ne  has  neither  spirit  to  spend,  nor 
resolution  to  spare.  He  does  not  spend 
fast  enough  to  nave  pleasure  from  it.  He 
has  the  crime  of  prodigality,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  parsimony.  If  a  man  is  killed  in 
a  dael,  he  is  killed  as  many  a  one  has  been 
kille;*;  but  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  lie 
down  and  die:  to  bleed  to  death,  because 
he  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  sear  the 
wound,  or  even  to  stitch  it  up."  I  cannot 
but  pause  a  moment  to  admire  the  feeandi* 
ty  or  fancy,  and  choice  of  language,  which 
in  this  instance,  and,  indeed,  on  almost  all 
occasions,  he  displayed.  It  was  weJI  ob* 
served  by  Dr.  Percy,  (afterwards  Bishop 
of  Dromore),  **  The  conversation  of  John- 
son is  strong  and  clear,  and  roav  be  com- 
pared to  an  sntique  statue,  where  every 
vein  and  muscle  is  distinct  and  bold.  Ot^ 
dinary  conversation  resembles  an  inferiour 


OnSatnidav,  Mth  April,!  dmed  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  RevnoMs^s,  with  the 
feamed  Dr.  MusgraveS,  Counsellor    Le- 


rHr.  Lai^B. — ^Ed.] 

SaaMMl  l£ii|iaYs,  M.  D.  editor  of  the  Earip- 


laiM  of  MMd^  fMsto  1l»  HiMlittft^  Mm 
Ghoimondeley,  and  mma  maw  ladies^ 
<<The  Prpileet,'*  a  new  poem,  va»  vead  lev 
the  oompany  by  Dr«  Mawraira.  Joniraeif«. 
<*  Sir,  it  has  no  power.  Weati  It  not  foe 
thtt  well-known  names  with  whirh  it  is  filU 
ed,  it  sponkl  ba  nothing:  the  name*  c^rwf 
the  poet,  not  the  poet  the  names."  Mvav 
onuLvs.  **/l  temporaty  poem  always  en« 
tartaina  va."  Joitvsoir.  **  80  does  hm  ae* 
eouat  af  tiie  criminals  Isanged  yealsrday  en* 
tertain  no." 

lie  prooeeded;^''DemosthensaTi^kN^ 
as  he  waa  calM  (that  is»  the  editor  of  Dm 
moethenea),  waa  the  moat  silent  man,  th« 
merest  statne  of  a  man,  thsA  I  have  evn 
seen.  I  onae  dined  in  compaiMr  with  him/ 
and  all  he  said  during  the  whole  thne  waa 
no  more  than  JWdkard.  HGwamanshauM 
say  only  JRMsrd^  it  ia  riot. easy  to  imaffina* 
But  it  was  thos:  Dr.  Dongiaa  waata&iilf 
nf  Dr«  Zadhary  Gncy,  and  ascribingto hiaa 
something  that  waa  wnttni  by  Dr.  Nkhani 
Grey.  Soy  to  coneot  him,  Taylor  sasd 
«JiieAaril.*" 

Mia.^  Chohnondeiey,  in  a  Mffli  flow  of 
spirits,  exhibtod  aome  Irtvly  saTUes  of  hy« 
pefbolical  conplhnent  to  Mittaon,  wioi 
whom  she  had  been  long  aeqnainicd,  and 
waa  very  easy.  Hewas^uiak  iti' catching 
the  inawwer  of  the  moaaent,  and  anaweied 
hev  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  hero  of  a 
romance,  *<  Madam,  you  erawn  toe  with 
unftiding  lanrela." 

[Sittkwj  at  table  one  day  with  ^  ^^ 
Mrs.  CholMoildetey,  he  took  hold  Bmi>  , 
of  her  hand  in  tlie  niiddte  o<f  din*  P*  *** 
ne^,  and  hetd  it  ekMe  to  his  eye,  wntidering 
at  ^e  delicaicv  and  whHencaa,  iHi,  wHh  a 
smile,  she  asked,  <<  Will  he  give  it  to  ma 
again  when  he  haa  diHie  with  it  f  *'} 

I  happened,  1  know  not  how,  to  say  that 
a  pamphlet  meant  a  prase  piece.  John  sow* 
"  No,  sir.  A  few  sheets  of  potcrv  imhoand 
are  a  pamphlet  3,  as  much  as  a  few  sheets 
ofprose.^'  MesoRAvn.  "  A  pamphlet  m«y 
be  understood  to  mean  a  poetical  piece  in 
Westminster-hall,  that  is,  in  ft>rmal  lan^ 
guage;  but  in  common  language  it  Is  nnder^ 
stoM  to  mean  prose."  JonvsaK.  (And  here 
was  one  of  the  many  instanees  ofhie  knowing 
clearly  and  telling  ficactly  how  a  thing  is), 

ides,  and  aotltoor  of  *<  DinertatiQns  on  tha 
Grecian  Mytliology,**  &c.  pobluhed  io  \^i62,  iiAer 
hii  death,  by  the  learned  Mr.  'lyrwbitt— Ma- 
LONfi.  [I  wppote  this  it  the  Mtite  who  Wiis 
made  RaJelifie's  travelling  fellow  m  1760.  He 
wan  of  C.  C.  C.  M.  A.  1756.  B.  and  D.  M. 
1776.— Hall.] 

*  Dr.  Johnson  ■  here  perfectly  correct,  and  h 
aapported  bj  the  usage  of  preceding  writers  ?o 
in  Masanmi  Delkna,  a  eoHection  of  poeirs,  Sirs. 
1666,  (the  wrfiter  it  i>pettkiiig  «f  tfaeklittg  *  ptiiy 
entitled  Agkiafa,  piiatcd  in  Alio): 

*«  Tbit  ffrtat  vdvmlnfliit  pmupklei  may  bt  mM, 
To  be  UU  one,  that  hatli  wore  bair  tbwi  hMd.**«» 

Mamss. 


lf» 
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**  A'pa«i|iMit  it  vidcfltood  vk  eomnum  Iuk 
guage  to  neftn  praw,  only  from  thw,  that 
there  m  ao  much  more  prose  written  than 
poetty;  la  when  we  aay  a  ^ookf  pmae  ia 
nndetvcood  for  the  aimie  reaaon,  though  a 
book  may  as  well  be  in  poetry  ae  in  proee» 
We  QBderatand  what  is  moat  general,  and 
we  name  what  is  leas  frequent. 

We  ti^ed  of  a  lady^  reraeson  Ireland. 
Misa  Rbtholds.  **  Hare  you  aeen  them, 
air?**  JoHiTBON.  ^'No,  madam;  I  have 
aeen  a  translation  from  Horace,  by  one  oi* 
ber  danghtera.  8he  showed  it  me."  Miss 
RitriffOLDa.  "And  how  was  it,  air  ?" 
ioHvaew.  "  Why^,  very  weH,  for  a  young 
mtaa's  venea;  that  ia  to  s^,  eompared  with 
eMeellenoe,  nothing;  bat  very  weU,  for  the 

Cson  who  wrote  them.  I  am  vexed  at 
Bg  shown  verses  in  that  manner."  Mies 
Rbtkolos.  <<  But  if  they  ahoubl  be  good, 
why  aot  inre  them  heartr  praiae  ?  "  John* 
aofr,  <^  Why,  madam,  beeauae  I  have  not 
then  got  the  better  of  my  bad  humour  from 
having  been  shown  them.  You  must  eon* 
sider,  madam,  beforehand  they  mar  be  bad 
te  well  as  good*  Nobody  haa  a  rignt  to  put 
another  under  anch  a  difficulty,  that  he 
must  either  hurt  the  peraoB  by  telling  the 
trath,  or  hurt  himaeu  bv  telling  what  la  not 
true."  Boswaxu  '*A  man  oi\en  c^ows 
hta  wdtiiiga  to  people  of  eminence,  to  ob- 
tain from  them,  either  (Vom  their  good-na* 
ture,  or  from  their  not  being  able  to  teU  the 
truth  firmly,  a  commendation,  of  which  he 
may  af^rwarda  avail  himaeif."  Johnson. 
'<  Very  true,  sir.  Therefore,  the  man  who  iB 
asked  bpr  an  authonr,  what  he  thinka  of  hia 
work,  is  put  to  the  torture,  and  ia  not 
obliged  to  speak  the  uuth;  ao  that  what  he 
Bays  is  not  considered  as  his  opinion;  yet 
he  has  said  it,  and  cannot  retract  it;  and 
Uua  authour,  when  mankind  are  hunting 
him  with  a  caniater  at  his  tail,  can  say,  *  I 
wouki  not  have  published,  had  not  Johnaon, 
or  Rei^nolds,  or  Musgrave,  or  aome  other 
good  jud^e  commended  the  work.'  Yet  I 
consider  it  aa  a  very  difficult  question  in 
4M>n8cieBce,  whether  one  should  advise  a 


Now  yott  eannot  beaure;  for  you  have  only 
your  own  opinion,  and  the  publick  may 
think  very  diflerently.*  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. '*  Tou  must  upon  such  an  occasion 
have  two  judgments;  one  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  work,  the  other  as  to  what  may 
please  the  general  taste  at  thetime.**  John- 
son. "  But  you  can  be  ture  of  neither; 
and  therefore  I  should  soruple  much  to  give 
a  suppressive  vote.  Both  Goldsmith's  com- 
edies were  once  refused;  his  first  by  Gar- 
lick,  his  second  by  Colman,  whp  was  pre- 
vailed on  at  laat  by  much  aoUcitatioD.  nay, 
a  kind  of  foice^  to  bring  itoa.    His  •Vicar 


of  Wakefield  >  I  n^wlf  did  tiot  Oiiiile  woM 
have  had  much  aucceas.  It  was  wntten 
and  aoU  to  a  bookseller  before  hia  *  Travel- 
ler,' but  published  after ;  so  little  enecta 
tion  had  tl.e  bookseller  from  it.  Had  it 
been  aoki  after  ^  The  Traveller,'  he  tuiglit 
have  had  twice  as  much  money  for  it, 
thouffh  siztv  guineaa  waa  no  mean  price. 
The  bookaeller  had  the  advantage  nf  Goid- 
amith'a  reputation  from  *  The  Traveller '  in 
theaaie,  though  Goklsmith  had  it  not  in 
aeUing  the  copy."  8i a  Joaa  oa  Rh yh  oi.iii. 
"  The  Beggar's  0}:era  affords  a  proof  bow 
atrangely  people  will  difi*er  in  opinion  abom 
a  literary  performance.  Burae  thinks  H 
haa  no  ment.''  Johnson.  "  It  waa  refaaed 
by  one  of  the  houses;  bat  I  should  have 
thought  it  would  succeed,  not  from  aiiy 
great  excelfenoe  in  the  writing,  but  from 
the  novelty,  and  the  general  spirit  and 
gaiety  of  the  piece,  which  keeps  the  audi* 
ence  always  attentive,  and  dismisses  ihcm 
in  good  humour." 

We  went  to  the  drawing-room^  wheie 
waa  a  conaiderable  increase  of  company* 
Several  of  us  got  round  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
complained  that  he  woukl  not  give  us  aa 
exact  catalogue  of  his  works,  that  there 
miffhtbe  a  complete  edition.  He  smiled, 
and  evaded  our  entreaties.  That  he  intend- 
ed to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  I  have 
heard  him  say  so:  and  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session sn  im()ertect  list,  fairly  written  out, 
which  he  entitles  Jii$ioria  Studiorum, 
I  once  ffot  from  one  of  his  friends  a  list, 
which  there  was  pretty  good  reaaon  to  aup- 
pose  was  accurate,  for  it  waa  written  down 
m  his  presence  by  this  friend,  who  enumer- 
ated each  article  aloud,  and  had  aoroe  of 
them  mentioned  to  him  by  Mr.  Levett,  in 
concert  with  whom  it  was  made  out;  and 
Johnson,  who  heard  all  this,  aid  not  con- 
tradict iu  But  when  I  showed  a  copy  of 
this  list  to  him,  and  mentioned  the  evidence 
for  its  exactness,  he  laughed,  and  said, "  I 
was  willing  to  let  them  go  on  as  they  pleas- 
ed, and  never  interfered."  Upon  which  I 
read  it  to  him,  article  by  article,  and  got 
him  positively  to  own  or  refuse;  and  then, 
having  obtained  certainty  so  far,  I  got  some 
other  articles  confirmed  by  him  directly, 
and,  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  made 
additions  under  his  sanction. 

His  friend,  Edward  Cave,  having  been 
mentioned,  he  told  us,  *<  Cave  used  to  sell 
ten  thousand  of  <  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine ; '  yet  such  was  then  his  minute  atten- 
tion and  anxiety  that  the  sale  shoukl  not 
suffer  the  smallest  decrease,  that  he  woukl 
name  a  particular  person  who  he  heard  had 
talked  of  leaving  off  the  Maga7iBe,  and 
would  say,  *  Let  us  have  something  good 
next  month.' " 

It  was  observed,  that  avarice  was  inhe- 
rent in  some  dispotitiona.    Johnson.    ''No 
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SMii  WM  kom  «  miaeribeetiiia no  man wm 
horn  to  poiBesBion.  £very  man  is  bora 
«i^'i2iM— Hleurous  of  getting;  but  not  ooo- 
'rti«--detvou0  of  keeping.''  Boewnu..  <<I 
have  beard  old  Mr.  Sh^idan  maintain,  witb 
much  ingenuity,  that  a  complete  miaer  is  a 
tuappv  man:  a  miser  who  gives  himself 
wholly  to  the  one  passion  of  saving." 
JoHMsoir.  "  That  is  4ying  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  who  have  called  an  avaricious 
man  a  wU§erf  because  he  is  miserable.  No, 
«r;  a  man  who.  both  spends  and  saves 
money  is  the  happiest  man^  because  he  has 
both  enjoyments.*' 

The  conversation  having  turned  on  b<m- 
m^oUi  he  quoted,  from  one  of  the  Jina^  an 
-exquisite  instance  of  flattery  in  a  maid  of 
honour  in  France,  who  being  asked  by  the 
^ueen  what  o'clock  it  was,  answered, 
.  '*  What  your  majesty  pleases  ^"  He  ad- 
mitted that  Mr.  Burke's  classical  pun^ 
upon  Mr.  Wilkes's  being  carried  on  the 
4ihoulderB  of  the  mob, 


'  ■  nauM 

Lcga  sslatis,"        ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

WW  m4  admirable;  and  though  he  was  strange^ 
ly  unwilling  to  allow  to  Qiat  extraordinarv 
msn  the  tabntof  wit3,he  also  laughed  with 
approbation  at  another  of  his  playfiu  conceits; 
which  was,  that  "  Horace  has  in  one  line 
^iven  a  description  of  a  good  desirable  ma- 
znour: 

^  Eit  madvt  to reboi, Mmt  eerti  deiuqae  fines*;* 
I  Sat.  1.  10«. 


1  [The  saecdote  ii  told  in  **  Menoffianoy'* 
Tol.  ill  p.  104,  bat  not  of  a  •*  maid  of  Ktmawr^" 
jior  as  an  inaUnce  of  *'  exipsUUe  fiattery,**  "  M. 
•de  Uz^  etait  chevalier  d*boiuieiir  de  la  reine. 
Cette  princeaM  hii  deioaAda  on  jour  quelle  heiure 
il  etail;  ii  rrpondit,  *  Madame,  rhowa  qu*il  plain 
k  voCre  majeitA.'  "  Menage  tells  it  aa  a  plea*' 
antry  of  M.  de  Uzte;  but  M.  de  la  Monnoye  says, 
that  this  duke  was  remarkable  for  naitetis  and 
blunders,  and  was  a  kind  of  huitt  to  whom  the 
-wits  of  tiie  cornt  osed  to  attribute  all  manner  of 
.absurdities.— Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  MO.— Ed.] 

*  See  this  qoestwo  fuliy  iavestigated  in  the  notes 
4(ponthe**'JoamalofaTo«r  to  the  Hebrides," 
ante,  v.  L  p.  880,  et  seq.  And  here,  as  a  lawyer 
oiodfiil  of  the  matim  Sunm  emque  tribuito,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  mentMn,  that  the  additional 
ju>te,  beginning  with  **  I  find  aince  the  former 
editk>n,**  is  not  mane,  hnt  was  obligingly  furnished 
hy  Mr.  Malone,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  superintend 
the  press  while  I  was  in  Scotland,  and  the  first 
jMut  of  the  aeoond  edition  was  printing.  He  would 
4iot  allow  me  to  ascribe  it  to  its  proper  antbow; 
iot,  as  it  is  ezqaisitely  acate  and  elegant,  I  take 
4bis  opportnoity,  withoathis  knowle4ga»  to  do  him 
juslice.^BoswjBU.. 

*  This,  as  both  Mr.  Bindley  and  Dr.  Kearney 
hare  observed  to  me,  is  the  motto  to  "  An  Ipqai* 
ej  JBlo  Cwtonaiy  EaUtea  and  Tenants*  Righis, 
Iw.;  with  seme  Uonsidsrstinns  €»r  leHniinii^  as* 


that  is  to  say,  a  Mniiif  as  to  the  tilbea  and 
certainiinea." 

He  observed,  <*  A  man  cannot  with  pro- 
prieiv  speak  of  himself,  except  he  relates 
simple  facts;  as,  *  I  wss  at  Richmond : '  or 
what  depends  on  mensuration;  as,  1 1  am  six 
feet  high.  *  He  is  sure  he  has  been  at  Riclv- 
mond;  he  is  sure  he  is  six  feet  high;  but 
he  cannot  be  sure  he  is  wise,  or  that  he  has 
any  other  excellence.  Then,  all  censure  of 
a  man's  self  is  oblique  praise.  It  is  in  or- 
der to  show  how  much  he  can  spare.  It 
has  all  the  invidiousness  of  selApraiae  and 
all  the  reproach  of  falsdiood.''  Boswklz.. 
"  Sometimes  it  may  proceed  from  a  man's 
strong  consciousness  of  his  faults  being  ol>- 
served.  He  knows  tha  t  others  wouki  throw 
him  down,  and  therefore  he  had  better  lie 
down  soAly  of  his  own  accord.'* 

On  Tutflday,  April  38,  he  was  engaged 
to  dine  at  General  Paoli's,  where,  as  1  have 
already  observed,  I  was  still  entertsined  in 
elegant  hospiulity,  and  with  all  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  a  home.  I  called  on  him, 
and  accompanied  him  in  a  hackney-^ach. 
We  stopped  first  at  the  bottom  of  Hedge- 
lane,  into  which  iie  went  to  leave  a  letter, 
"  with  good  news  for  a  poor  man  in  dis- 
tress," as  he  told  me.  I  did  not  question 
him  particularlv  as  to  this.  He  himself  oil- 
en  resembled  Lady  Bolingbroke's  lively  de- 
scription of  Pope:  that  '<  he  was  vn poHti- 
que  aux  ehoux  et  aux  roeea."  He  would 
say, "  I  dine  to-day  in  Grosvenor-square; " 
this  might  be  with  a  duke;  or,  perhaps,  "  I 
dine  to^ay  at  the  other  end  of  the  town; " 
or,  "  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  called 
on  me  vesterday."  fie  loved  thus  to  keep 
things  floating  m  conjecture:  Omne  igno~ 
tumjpro  magnifieo  est,  i  believe  1  ventured 
to  dissipate  the  cloud,  to  unveil  the  mystery, 
more  freely  and  frequently  thao  any  of  his 
friends.  We  stopped  agam  at  Wii^man's, 
the  well-known  ioy-skop  in  iiu  James's- 
strcet,  at  the  corner  oi  St.  James's-place, 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,. but  not  clear- 
ly, for  he  searched  about  some  time,  and 
coukl  not  find  it  at  first;  and  said,  '*  To  di- 
rect one  only  to  a  corner  shop  is  toying 
with  one."  I  supposed  he  meant  this  as  a 
{>lay  upon  the  word  <oy;  it  was  the  fiirst 
time  that  1  knew  him  stoop  to  such  sport. 
After  he  had  been  some  time  lo  the  snop, 
he  sent  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  coach,  and 
help  him  to  choose  a  pair  of  silver  buckles,  as 
those  he  had  were  too  small.  Probably 
this  alteration  in  dress  had  been  suggested 
by  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  associating  with  whom, 
his  external  appearance  was  much  improved. 
He  got  better  ctothes;  and  the  dark  colour, 
IhMn  which  he  never  deviated,  was  enliven- 


cemve  Finea,**  by  Evarard  Fleetwood,  Esq.  8to. 
1781.  But  it  is,  probably,  a  mere  comcidenoe. 
Mr.  Barks,  perhaps,  aever  saw  that  panphlet.^— 
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much  better;  and,  durinf  their  trareb  ih 
France,  he  was  rurnitAied  wtth  a  PariMnade 
wigcofhandaotneeoiistrtiction.  fFn 
general  his  wiga  were  rtty  ahabtiy, 
«Ad  their  fore  parts  were  borned  away  fry 
the  near  approach  of  the  candle,  which  h» 
^ort-stghtedness  rendered  necessary  in 
readfng.  At  Streatham,  Mr.  Thrale's  bntler 
had  always  a  better  wtff  ready,  and  as  John- 
flon  passed  from  the  drawing-room,  when 
dinner  was  announced,  the  servant  would 
femove  the  ordinary  wig,  and  replace  it  with 
the  newer  one^  and  this  ludicrous  ceremony 
was  performed  every  day.]  This  choosing 
of  silver  buckles  was  a  negotiation:  "  Sir,** 
said  he,  ''I  will  not  have  the  ridiculous 
large  ones  now  in  ftiAhion;  and  f  will  give 
no  more  than  a  guinea  for  a  pair."  Such 
were  the  printifUi  of  the  business;  and, 
ai\er  some  exammation,  he  was  fitted.  As 
We  drove  along,  1  found  him  in  a  talking 
humour,  of  which  I  availed  myself.  Bos- 
WBLL.  **  I  WsB  this  morning  in  Ridle^s 
shop,  sir;  and  was  told,  that  the  collection 
called  *John»o%iana  > '  had  sold  very  much." 
Johnson.  "  Yet  the  *  Journey  to  the  He- 
brides'  has  not  had  a  great  sale^.^  Bos- 
waLL.  •*  That  is  strange."  Joaiisoif.  *Ye«, 
air;  for  in  that  book  fhave  told  theworld  a 
great  deal  that  they  did  not  know  before." 
BoswsLL.  **  I  drsnk  chocolate,  sir,  this 
morning  with  Mr.  Eld;  and,  to  my  no  small 
anrprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Sti^ordtkire 
whigi  a  being  which  I  did  not  believe  had 
existed."  Johnson.  *<  Sir,  there  are  ras- 
cals in  all  countries."  Boswell.  *<£ld 
said,  a  tory  was  a  creature  generated  be- 
tween a  non-juring  parson  and  one's  grand- 
mother." Johnson.  "  And  I  have  always 
said,  the  first  whig  was  the  devil."  Bos- 
well. •*  He  certainly  was,  sir.  The  de- 
vil was  impatient  of  subordination;  he  was 
the  first  who  resisted  power: 

*  Bdtttr  to  leign  in  hell»  Ihsa  lanre  in  beavsn.'  " 

At  General  Paoli'swere  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. Mr.  Langton,  Marchess  Gherardi  of 
Lombardy,  and  Mr.  John  Spottiswoode  the 
younger,  of  Spottiswoode  3,  the  solicitor. 


I  [See  ante,  p.  81^— En.1 

'  Here  he  dther  wai  miBtaken,  or  bad  a  different 
DOtioD  of  an  extensiTe  sale  from  what  b  generally 
entertained:  for  the  fact  ii,  that  four  thoaaand 
copiea  of  that  eicelleiit  wofk  were  sold  very  qaick- 
]▼.  A  new  edition  has  been  printed  nnce  his 
d(Batb,  besides  that  in  the  eoileotioB  of  his  works. 
— ^BoswiirU.  AnoCher  e^Ktion  has  been  prkiled 
Mr.  Bomreli  wrote  the  above,  besides  n- 
ilicioos  in  the  general  ooUeetioa  of  his 
rina  the  Isat  twenty  yean. — Malokx. 

*  In  the  pfanseelogy  of  Scotiand,  I  sbonld  bate 
said,  '*  Mr.  John  Bpottiswoode  the  yonnger,  df 
tkatUk,'*  lohdsoa  knew  that  sense  of  the  woid 
vary  well,  and  has  thus  explained  it  in  his «'  Vh- 


At  tnis  tittS'  fbatu  tif  an  mv^rion  WOTe^  tfl 
eulated;  lo  M>viate  Which  Mr.  Sp^ttisWeoi 
observed)  thai  Mr.  Pmer,  ttic  cn^^Hns 
who  had  lately  come  from  I>tftikh%y  ai 
that  the  French  had  Che  same  feaiv  of  n 
Jotiirsoif .  '*  It  is  thus  that  murtittti  eosrand 
ice  keeps  ds  in  peace.  Were  otie  half  a 
mankind  brave,  and  one  half  cownnls,  tl 
brave  would  be  always  beathig  the  cowvH 
Were  all  brave,  they  would  lead  a  vrri 
uneasy  Kfe;  all  wouki  be  continaaify  fifli 
ingf  but  being  aR  cowanis,  we  go  on  fff} 
well.*  t^"^  aflemoonj  wlvle  dl 
the  talk  was  of  this  apprehended  TA 
invasion,  he  said  most  pathetically, 
^  Alas !  alas  1  how  this  unmeamng  staff ^poi 
all  my  comfort  in  my  friends'  eonvematirmi 
Will  the  people  never  have  done  with  ft; 
and  shall  I  never  hear  a  sentence  sgn 
without  the  French  in  it?  Here  ia  no  is- 
vasfon  coming,  and  you  know  therv  is  bobbl 
Let  such  vexatious  and  fKvolotiatallraicar, 
or  suffer  it  at  least  to  teach  yoa  aite  traA; 
and  learn  by  this  perpetual  evho  df  ewi 
unapi^rehended  distress,  ho«r  hiatoiiaa 
magnify  events  expected,  or  calamitieg  a- 
dured;  when  you  know  they  are  A  is 
very  moment  collecting  all  the  big*  auA 
they  can  find,  in  which  to  denerfbe  a  eos- 
stemation  never  felt,  or  a  misfbrtaiie  whk^ 
never  happened.  Among  all  vour  famfiti' 
tions,  who  eats  the  less?  Who  sleeps  ik 
worse,  for  one  generars  ill  succeas,  or  la 
other<k  eapitvlatioa?  Oh,  pray  let  as  hia 
no  mole  of  it  I'*] 

We  tslked  of  drinking  whie.  JoamsR. 
*<  I  require  wine,  only  when  I  am  alone.  1 
have  then  often  wished  for  it,  and  oto 
taken  it.'*  Spottiswoode.  **WTiai,by 
way  of  a  companion,  sh?'*  Joaiissi. 
"  To  get  rfd  of  myself,  to  sead  nrfsrf 
away.  Wine  gives  great  pleasaie:  soi 
eveiv  pleasure  is  of  itself  a  good,  ft  ist 
good,  unless  counterbalanced  by  evil.  A 
man  may  have  a  stronff  reason  not  to  driik 
wiue;  and  that  may  be  greater  than  ik 
pleasure.  Wine  makea  a  man  better  plessri 
with  himself.  I  do  not  say  that  it  maht 
him  more  pleaaing  to  othere«  Sometiiia 
itdoea.  But  the  danger  ia»  that  whaisi 
man  ffrows  better  pleased  with  himself,  ht 
may  be  growing  less  pieaaiag  to  olheis^ 


tiooary  ** — vwe,  IUl  '*  It  also  signifies  <  *i 
same;*  as,  Maekmtoth  of  that  ilk,  denotes  s  ^ 
tieman  whose  somame  and  the  title  of  ha  «sta 
are  the  same." — ^Boswbll. 

«  It  is  observed  in  •<  Waller^B  Ulb/*  laAi 
*'Biogniphia  Britaniiiea,"  that  he  drank  orir 
water;  and  that  wh3e  he  sat  m  a  company  alt 
were  drinting  wine,  •*  he  had  the  dexterity  to  a»- 
commodate  liii  discowM  to  the  pfteh  of  theina 
it  8unk.y  If  excess  in  drinkii^  be  maaat,  da 
renutfk  is  acutely  jaA  Bat  sarely,  a  atodeiai 
ass  of  wine  gtves  a  gaiety  of  ipbhs  wW 
wattrdrinkets  know  aol--B6swatt. 


ivtB^£maL^' 
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Wise  gjvis  t  man  aoUattf*  ,  (t  nddw 
flvM  mm  knowledge  nor  wit;  it  only 
•nimated  a  niaoi  and  enables  him  to  bring 
out  what  a  dread  of  the  eom^ny  has 
lepreased.  it  only  puts  in  motion  what 
Iiaa  been  locked  up  in  frost.  But  Ihia  may 
be  good,  or  it  may  be  bad."  SpoTTifr* 
WOODS*  *<  So,  sir.  wine  is  a  key  which 
opens  a  box;  but  tnia  box  may  be  either 
full  or  emptj^?*'  Johmsvji.  **  NaVj  sir, 
conversation  m  the  key:  wineisa  picK-lock, 
which  forces  open  the  box,  and  injures  it 
A  man  shoukl  cultivate  bis  mind  so  « to 
have  that  coniSdence  and  readiness  without 
wine,  which  wine  gives.  ^'  Boswaix.  "The 
great  difficult  9f  lesiaticg  wine  is  from  be- 
nevolence. For  instance,  a  good  worthy 
man  asks  you  to  taste  his  wine,  which  he  has 
bad  twenty  years  in  his  cellar.'*  Johmsoit. 
*'  Sir*  all  this  notion  about  beiaevolence 
arises  from  a  man's  imsgining  hiniself  to 
oe  of  more  importance  to  others  than  he 
really  is.  They  don't  care  a  farthing 
whether  he  drinks  wine  or  not."  Sia 
Joshua  RanoLDS.  "Yes,  they  do  for 
the  time."  Jobjbisok.  "For  the  time! 
If  they  care  this  minute,  they  forget  it  the 
next  And  as  for  the  good  woitny  man, 
how  do  vou  know  he  is  good  and  woithy? 
Ko  ffood  and  wort^iy  man  wiH  iasist  upon 
another  man's  drinking  wine.  As  to  the 
wine  twenty  years  in  the  cellar,— of  ten 
men,  three  say  this,  merely  because  they 
must  say  something;  three  are  telling  a  lie, 
when  they  say  they  have  had  the  wine  twen- 
ty years ; — three  would  rather  save  the  wine ; 
one,  perhaps,  cares.  I  allow  it  is  something 
to  please  one's  company;  and  peopk*  are 
always  pleated  with  those  who  partake 
pleasure  with  them.  But  aAer  s  man  has 
wtHu^ht  himself  to  relinquish  the  great  fier- 
sonaT  pleasure  which  arises  from  drinking 
wine  ^  any  other  consideration  is  a  trifle. 
To  please  others  by  drinking  wine,  is 
something  only,  if  there  be  nothing  against 
iL  I  should,  however,  be  sorry  to  offend 
worthy  men: 

*  Cant  be  tho  vsne,  hew  well  soe*sr  h  flow, 
Tfait  teadi  (o  aoake  one  worthj  msa  my  he.* " 

BoswBu .  "  Curst  be  the  «pnng,  the  100- 
ier,*^  JoBifsoN.  <'But  let  us  consider 
what  a  sad  thing  it  would  be,  if  we  were 
obliged  to  drink  or  do  any  thinp;  else  that 
may  happen  to  be  agreeable  to  tne  company 
where  we  are."  Larotoit.  "By  tfaie 
«BiDe  rale,  you  must  joui  with  a  ffang  of 
eut^jMuaea."  Jomsoji.  "Yes,  air;  hmt 
yet  we  Boat  do  jnsliee  to  wine;  we  asuat 
allow  it  the  power  it  possesses.  To  make 
a  man  pleaeed  with  himself,  let  me  tell  yov, 
n  doing  a  very  great  thmg; 

'  8i  patrin  volumai,  11  nobis  vivere  csrL' " 


•  [8saaiil0,?oL  I  p.  89,  and  p.  64— Eo.] 


I  trsa  at  thb  iime  myaalf  a  waierrfriifcrr, 
upon  trial,  b>  Johnson's  recommend «lioa« 
JoHKsoN.  "  Boswell  is  a  bolder  combatant 
than  Sir  ioshoa;  he  arguea  for  wine  with* 
out  tlie  helo  of  wine;  Init  8ir  Joehua  with 
it"    Sir  Joshua  Rbtiiolob*     "But  to 

J  lease  one's  company  is  a  strong  motivc.^^' 
OBKsoif  (whOf  irora  drinking  only  water, 
supposed  eveiy  body  who  drank  wine  to  ba 
elevated).  "  I  won't  argue  any  mora 
with  you,  sir.  You  are  too  far  gone." 
Sir  Jos  HP  A.  **  I. should  have  thought  so 
indeed,  sir,  had  I  msde  such  a  speech  sa 
vou  have  now  done."  Jonifson  (drawing 
himself  in,  and,  I  really  thought,  blushing). 
"  Nay,  do  n't  be  anffry.  I  did  not  mean  I9 
offend  you."  Six  Joshua.  "  At  first  the 
taste  of  wine  wss  disagrees&le  to  me;  but 
I  brought  myself  to  dnnk  it,  that  1  might 
foe  like  other  people.  The  pleaaure  of 
drinking  wine  is  so  connected  with  pleaaisff 
your  company,  that  altogether  there  la 
something  of  social  goodness  in  it. "  Johh* 
SON.  "  oir,  this  is  only  saying  the  same  > 
thing  over  again."  Six  JosfiVA.  "  No, 
this  IS  new."  JoHifson.  "  You  put  it  in 
new  words,  but  it  is  an  old  thought  Thw 
is  one  of  the  disadvantagea  m  wine,  it 
makes  a  man  mistake  woids  for  flioughts." 
BoBwxLL.  "  I  think  it  is  a  new  thought; 
at  least  it  is  in  a  new  attitude,"  Jonxsox. 
"  Nay,  sir,  it  is  only  in  s  new  coat;  or  an 
okl  coat  with  a  new  facing"  Tiien  Isughing 
heartily:  "  It  is  the  old  dog  in  the  new 
doublet.  An  extraordinary  instance,  how- 
ever, may  occur  where  a  man's  patron  will 
do  nothing  for  him,  uakss  he  will  drink: 
there  may  be  a  good  reason  for  drinking." 
I  mentioned  a  nobleman  3,  who  1  believed 
was  really  uneasy,  if  his  company  would 
not  drink  hard.  Johason.  "That  ia 
from  having  had  people  abont  him  whom 
he  has  b^n  accustomed  to  command." 
BoswxLL.  ^  Sui^Msing  I  should  be  <e(a- 
i^tite  with  him  at  tabW?"  Jok^isox. 
"  Sir,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  your 
drinking  with  Attn,  than  his  being  sober 
with  y^tk**  Boswxi.1..  "Whv,  that  ia 
true;  for  it  would  do  him  less  hurt  to  be 
sober,  than  it  wonki  do  me  U>  get  drank." 
JoBXsox.  "  Yes,  sir;  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  of  him,  one  would,  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  himself  to  such  a  man.  if  he  must 
always  have  somebody  to  drink  with  him. 
he  should  buy  a  slave,  and  then  he  would 
be  sure  to  have  it  Tbey  who  submit  to 
drink  aa  another  pleases,  make  themaelvca 
hia  alaves."  Boswxi«l.  "  But,  sir,  you 
will  surely  make  albwanee  for  the  dut^  of 
hospitality.  A  gentleman  who  loves  drink- 
ing, eomes  to  visit  me."  Johxbox.  "  Sir, 
a  man  knows  whom  he  visits;  he  comes  to 
the  table  of  a  sober  man.*'      Boswsix 
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*'  IHit,  mr,  you  «nd  I  shouM  not  have  been 
■0  wf  tl  received  in  the  Highlands  and  Heb- 
rides, if  I  had  not  dnink  with  our  worthy 
friends.  Had  I  drunk  water  only  as  you 
did,  Ihey  would  not  have  been  so  cordial." 
JoHK son .  "  Sir  WiUidm  Temple  mentions, 
that  in  his  travels  through  the  Netherlands 
he  had  two  or  three  gentlemen  with  him; 
and  when  a  bumper  was  necessary,  he  put 
it  on  them.  Were  I  to  travel  again  through 
the  islands,  !  would  have  Sir  Joshua  with 
me  to  take  the  bumpers."  Boswell. 
**  But,  sir,  let  me  put  a  case.  Suppose  Sir 
Joshua  should  take  a  jaunt  into  Scotland; 
he  does  me  the  honour  to  pay  me  a  visit  at 
my  house  in  the  country;  1  am  overjoyed 
at  seeing  him;  we  are  quite  by  ourselves; 
shall  I  unsociably  and  churlishly  let  him  sit 
drinking  by  himself?  No,  no,  my  dear 
Sir  Joshua,  you  shall  not  be  treated  so;  I 
witt  take  a  bottle  with  you." 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Rudd  ^  being  men- 
tioned: Johhsow.  <*  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
should  have  gone  to  see  her."  SroTTis- 
wooDB.  **  Because  she  was  fifteen  years 
younger?"  Johksoit.  "No,  sir;  but  now 
they  have  a  trick  of  putting  every  thing  in- 
to the  news|)apers." 

He  beg^  of  General  Paoli  to  repeat 
one  of  the  introductory  stanzas  of  the  first 
book  of  Tasso*s  "  Jerusalem,"  which  he 
did,  and  then  Johnson  found  fault  with  the 
simile  of  sweetening  the  edges  of  a  cup  for 
a  child,  being  transferred  f\om  Lucretius 
into  an  epick  poem.  The  general  said  he 
did  not  imagine  Homer's  poetry  was  so  an- 
cient as  is  supposed,  because  he  ascribes  to 
a  Greek  colony  circumstances  of  refinement 
not  found  in  Greece  itself  at  a  later  period, 
when  Thucydides  wrote.  Johkbon.  "I 
recollect  but  one  passaf^e  quoted  by  Thucy- 
dides from  Homer,  which  is  not  to*be  found 
in  our  coihcs  of  Homer's  worksj  I  am  for 
the  antiquitv  of  Homer,  and  think  that  a 
Grecian  colony  by  beinff  nearer  Persia 
might  be  more  rdSned  uian  the  mother 
countrv." 

On  Vi^ednesday,  99th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  AUsn  Ramsay's,  where  were 
Lord  Binninpr,  Dr.  Robertson,  the  histo- 
rian, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  tlie  Hon- 
ourable Mrs.  Boscawen',  widow  of  the  ad- 
miral, and  mother  of  the  present  Viscount 
Falmouth;  of  whom,  if  it  oe  not  presumptu- 
ous in  me  to  praise  her,  I  woukf  say,  that 
her  manners  are  the  most  agreeable,  and 
her  conversation  the  best,  of  any  lady  with 


'  [See  ante,  p.  88,  «.— £d.J 

'  [Fraooes,  dangfater  of  William  Evelya  Glaa- 
viUe,  Eaq.,  married  in  1742  to  Adnural  Boscawen. 
They  were  the  parents  of  Geoige  Evelyn,  third 
YiKoant  FaloHHith,  of  Fhuioei*  married  to  the 
Hon.  John  Leveaon  Gower,  and  of  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  the  fifth  Dnke  of  Beanfiirt.  Uia.  Boeca- 
w<indiadin|8fft.*-fiB.] 


whom  I  cfver  hod  the  happilieMi  In  lie  a^ 
quainted.    Before  Johnson  came  w«»  telta 
a  good  deal  of  him.    Ramsay  8ald«  he  ha^ 
always  found  him  a  very  polite  man,  and 
that  he  treated  him  with  great   reaped, 
which  he  did  very  sincerely.     1  said,  I  wor- 
shipped him.    RoBsaTSOH.    "  But  some  of 
vou  spoil  him:  you  should  not  ^vorvh^ 
nim;  you  should  worship  no  man."     Bo»- 
WCLL.    "  I  cannot  help  worshipping'  him, 
he  is  so  much  superieur  to  other  znen." 
RoBiKTsoir.     *<ln  criticism,  and    in  wit 
and  conversation,  he  is  no  doubt  very  ei- 
celleht;  but  in  other  respects  he  is  not  abote 
other  men:  he  will  beheve  any  thing,  and 
wilt  strenuously  defend  the  most  minnls 
circumstance  connect^  with  the  church  of 
England.**      Boswbll.      "  Believe    me, 
Doctor,  you  are  much  mistaken   as  to  this; 
for  when  you  talk  with  him  calmly  in  pri- 
vate, he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way  of  tfamk- 
ing.**    RoBBaTsoif.    <*  He  and  I  have  bees 
always  very  gracious;  the  first  time  I  met 
him  was  one  evening  at  Strahan^a,  wfaes 
he  had  hut  had  an  unlucky  altercation  with 
Adam  Smith',  to  whom  he  had  been  so 
rough,  that  Strahan,  after  Smith  was  gone, 
had  remonstrated  with  him,  and  tokl  him 
that  I  was  coming  soon,  and  that  he  was 
uneasy  to  think  that  he  might  behave  in 
the  same  manner  to  me.    *  No,  no,  sir, 
(said  Johnson),  I  warrant  you  Roberfsoa 
and  I  shall  do  very  well.'    Accordingly  be 
was  gentle  and  good  humoured  and  cbur- 
teoua  with  me,  the  whole  evenings;  and  be 
has  been  so  upon  eVbry  occasion  that  we 
have  met  since.    I  have  often  said,  (laugh- 
in?)  that  I  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  Smith  for  my  good  receprion." 
Boswbll.     "  His  power  of  reasoning  k 
very  Htrong,  and  he  has  a  peculiar  art  of 
drawing  characters,  which  is  as  rare  at 
good  portrsit  painting."    Si  a  Joshita  Rkt- 
BOLDs.    "  He  is  undoubtedly  admirable  in 
this:  but,  in  order  to  mark  the  charaeten 
which  he  draws,  he  overcharges  them,  aad 
gives  people  more  than  they  really  have, 
whether  of  good  or  bad." 

No  sooner  did  he,  of  whom  Ve  had  beea 
thus  talking  so  easily,  arrive,  than  we  wen 
all  as  quiet  as  a  school  upon  the  entrance  of 
the  hesd-master ;  and  we  very  soon  sat 
down  to  a  table  covered  with  auch  variety 
of  good  things,  as  contributed  not  a  little  to 
dispose  him  to  be  pleased. 


>  [The  Editor  thnkidg  it  wae  barfly  i 
that  Wveli  ihoakl  have  omiOed  aH  nasliiM  ef 
Adam  Sonith  (f  Johasonhad  met  him  at  Glsy  w, 
almoit  donbts  whether  the  violent  aeeoe  repoitti 
to  have  taken  place  there  (onie,  v.  i.  p.  453-4) 
mkbt  not,  in  fact,  have  been  thai  which  occaned 
at  Afr.  Straban'f,  in  London,  refeired  to  by  Dr> 
Robertson.  It  ii  clear,  that,  after  luch  a  paitoy, 
they  never  conld  have  met  in  society  again.— 
En.j 


jma;,-*iBiux*  ^ 


lUii««n  '^Imk'M  ^mam^^  ^hm$ 
WoiaeoQtaailporeryof  Pop.  Haspoelqr 
was.  hifftMy  adiured  t»  Ui  h^ika^  mew  t 
fffvtt  deal  ihuk  after  hk  dea^**  Johv- 
aoH.  '^  Sir,  in  has  not  tiaea  km  admired 
aiooe  kia  deaib;  no  authoitra  even  had  ao 
«uioh  teifria  thair  own  life-tiiie  as  Pope 
aad  Voltaire;  and  Pope's  poelry  has  beea 
aa  mutk  adnuned  siaee  his  death  as  4iiriBf 
hia  li(^^  it  haa  ooly  aet  baea  asmvsh.taik- 
edof^kvtthat  isowiaf  to  its  faeioff  aow 
laore  distaatv  aad  peopte  baviag  other 
writlnn  U>  Ulk  of.  Virgil  is  lem  taHied  of 
tkaa  Pope,  aad  Homer  is  (ess  talked  of  thaa 
Yinii;  out  they  are  BOt  less  admired.  We 
must  read  what  the  wo? Id  reads  at  the  mo- 
meat.  It  has  beea  aiaintained  that  this 
aupcfrfetatioas  this  teeming  oT  the  press  in 
Biedern  taaief^  is  prejudieial  to  good  iitersr 
tare,  hecauae  k  obliges  us  to  read  so  much 
of  what  is  of  iaferiour  value,  in  order  to  bp 
in  the  fashion  j  so  that  better  works  are 
neglected  for  waat  of  iioie»  because  a  man 
will  have  more  gratificatiou  of  his  vanitv  in 
coavpcsatioa,  from  having  read  moaera 
books,  than  from  having  read  the  best 
works  of  antk|uity.  But  it  must  be  con- 
aideced,  that  we  have  now  more  kaowledge 
generally  diffosed;  alL  our  ladies  read  now, 
which  is  a  great  extension.  Modern  wri- 
ters are  the  moons  of  literature^  they  shine 
with  rented  light,  with  light  borrowed 
Drnb  the  ancients.  Greece  appears  to  aie 
to  be  the  fountaia  of  knowledge;  Rome  of 
elegance."  Ramsat.  "  I  suppose  Ro- 
meros '  Iliad '  to  be  a  collection  of  pieces 
which  had  beea  written  before  his  time.  I 
ahouki  like  to  see  a  translation  of  it  in  po- 
etical prose,  like  the  book  of  Ruth  or  Joo." 
RoaiRTSOH.  "  Wouki  you.  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  are  a  master  of  the  ftngiish  language, 
but  try  your  hand  upon  a  part  of  it."  John- 
aoa.  <<  Sir,  you  would  aot  read  it  without 
theph^asure  of  verse  «.'• 

We  talked  of  antiquarian  researehes. 
ioBKSosr.  <•  All  that  is  really  JbiotMi  Of 
the  ancient  state  of  Britain  ia  eoataiaed  ia 
a  few  pages.  We  emn  know  no  more  thaa 
what  the  qld  writers  have  told  us;  yet  what 
lar^e  books  have  we  upon  it,  the  whole  of 
which,  excepting  such  parts  as  are  taken 
from  those  old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  such 
as  Whitaker's  *  Manchester.'  I  have  heard 
Henry's « Histary  of  Britain  *  well  spoken  of; 
I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  seuarate  divi- 
sions, as  tlie  civil,  the  military,  the  religious 


'  [Mr.  Rantay  was  jnst  of  Johnioa's  age.— 
£o.] 

'  This  experiment,  which  Madame  Dacier  made 
b  Ttio,  has  since  been  trksd  in  oar  own  language, 
by  the  editor  of  "  Owiaq,'*  and  we  moat  either 
think  very  meanly  of  bia  abilkiea,  or  allow  that 
Dr.  Johnfloo  was  in  the  right.  And  Mr.  Cowper, 
a  maa  of  real  geniua,  haa  miserably  failed  in  his 
blank  veiie  tnodatk^n.— BoawxLi.. 
.u.  U 


Mb 


,}  I  wiahiaj|el|lo,hava  cm  hiwok 
well  donsj  and  that  ia  the  hiatory  of  man* 
aersiofcqaamaalife.';  RoaaaTsoa*  "Hea- 
pv  aboak)  have  applied  his  attention  to  that 
alonei  which  is  enough  for  any  man;  and 
he  mifht  have  found  a  great  deal  scattere4 
ia  vanoua  books,  had  he  read  solely  with 
that  view,  Henry  erred  in  not  selling  his 
fini  volume  at  a  moderate  price  to  the  book- 
sellers, that  they  might  have  pushed  bini 
on  Uil  hf^  had  got  reputation,  I  sokl  my 
( History  af  Scotland '  at  a  moderate  pric«» 
as  a  work  by  which  the  booksellers  might 
either  gain  or  not;  and  Cadell  has  told  me^ 
that  AiClleT  and  be  have  got  six  thousand 
pounds  h^  it.  I  aAerwards  received  a  much 
aigher  price  for  my  writings.  An  authoitf 
should  sell  his  fiist  work  for  what  the  book- 
sellers  will  give,  till  it  shall,  appear  whether 
he  is  an  authoiu'  of  merit,. or,  which  ia  the 
same  thing  as  to  purchase-money^  an  au- 
thour  who  pleases  the  j[)ublick.'' 

Dr.  Robertson  expatiated  on  the  charac« 
ter  ofa  certain  nobleman  7;  that  he  was  ona 
of  the  strongest-minded  men  that  ever 
Kved;  that  he  would  sit  in  company  quite 
sluggish,  whife  there  was  nothing  to  cafl 
fortli  his  intellectual  vigour;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  any  important  subject  was  start- 
ed, for  instance,  how  this  i^untry  is  to  b# 
deiended  agsinst  a  French  invasion, .he 
would  rouse  himself,  and  show  his  extraor- 
dinary talents  with  the  most  powerful  abit- 
ity  and  animation.  Johrsov.  '*  Yet  th^ 
man  cut  his  own  throat.  The  trufc  strong 
and  sound  mind  is  the  mind  that  can  em- 
brace equally  great  things  and  smaH.  Now 
I  am  told  the  King  of  Prussia  will  say  to  a 
servant, '  Bring  me  a  bottle  of  such  a  wine, 
which  came  in  such  a  year;  it  Kes  in  (Tuch  a 
corner  of  the  cellars.'    I  would  have  a  man 

Seat  in  greet  things,  and  elegant  in  little 
ings.**  He  said  to  jfie  aflerwards,  when 
we  were  by  ourselvesy  '*  Robertson  was  in  a 
mighty  romantick  humour,  be  talked  of  onb 
whom  he  did  not  ktiow;  but  I  downed  him 
with  the  King  of  Prussia.*  "  Yes,  fcir/* 
said  r, ''  you  threw  a  battle  at  bis  head." 

An  injjrenious  gentleman  was  mentioned, 
concerning  whom  both  Robertson  and 
Ramsav  agreed  that  he  had  a  constant  firm- 
ness of  mind;  fbr  after  a  laborious  da^,  and 
amidst  a  multTpltcity  of  cares  and  anxieties, 
he  woild  sit  down  with  his  sisters  and  hb 
quite  cheerful  and  good-humoured.  Such 
a  dis])oat!^n,  it  was  observed,  was  the  hap- 
py ffift  of  nature.  Johnsov.  **  I  do  not 
think  so:  a  man  has  from  nature  a  certain 
portion  of  mind ^  the  use  he  makes  of  it  de- 
pends upoo  his  own  free  will.  That  a  man 
has  always  the  same  firmness  of  mind,  I  do 
:  beea 


not  say:  because  every  man  feels  his  min4 
lesa  firm  at  oae  tin^  thaa  aaothari  but  I 
thinkft  a  maa'a  beiag  ia  a  good  or  badi  hii- 
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mmir  defMfndt  tijjbn  hfa  wIM.**  I,  hdiwtw, 
eoold  hot  help  thinking  tfiat «  man^fc  hn- 
moar  is  often  nneontrotlable  by  bis  will. 

Johnson  hsrangued  as^ainst  drinking 
wine.  "  A  man,"  said  he,  **  may  choose 
whether  he  will  have  abstemionsnets  and 
knowledge,  or  claret  and  ignorance.*  Dr. 
Robertson,  (who  is  very  c^impanioniible), 
was  beginning  to  dissent  as  to  the  proscrip- 
tion of  claret  Jonvsoif  (with  a  placid 
smile).  *'Nay,  sir,  yon  shall  not  differ 
with  me;  as  I  have  said  that  the  man  is 
most  perfect  who  takes  in  the  most  things, 
I  am  for  knowledge  and  claret.**  Robbrt- 
soil  (holding  a  fflass  of  generous  claret  in  his 
hand).  "  Sir,  lean  only  drink  your  health." 
JfoHNsOK.  "  Sir,  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
should  be  ever  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able 
to  do  nothing  more.**  Robbrtsoit.  "  Dr. 
Johnson,  allow  me  to  say,  that  in  one  re- 
spect I  have  the  advantage  of  you;  when 
you  were  in  Scotland  you  would  not  come 
to  hear  any  of  our  preachers;  whereas,  when 
I  am  here,  I  attend  j^our  publick  worship 
without  scruple,  and,  indeea,  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction." JoHBSoir.  <*  Wh^,  sir,  that  is 
not  so  extraordinary:  the  Kin?  of  Siam 
sent  ambassadors  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  sent  none  to  the 
Kinff  of  Siami.** 

Here  my  friend  for  once  discovered  a 
want  of  knowledge  or  forgetfulness;  for 
I«ouis  the  Fourteenth  did  send  an  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Siam  3,  and  the  Abb^  Choisi, 
who  was  employed  in  it,  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  two  Tolumes. 

Next  day.  Thursday,  April  SO,  I  found 
him  at  home  by  himself.  Johhson.  "Well, 
sir,  Rsmsay  gave  us  a  splendid  dinner.  I 
love  Ramsay.  You  will  not  find  a  man  in 
whose  conversation  there  is  more  instruc- 
tion, more  information,  and  more  elerance, 
than  in  Ramsay's."  Boswbll.  "What 
I  admire  in  Ramsay,  is  his  continuing  to  be 
40  young."  JoMirsoiT.  "  Why,  yes,  sir, 
it  is  to  be  admired.  I  value  myself  upon 
this,  tliat  there  is  nothing  of  the  oki  man 
10  my  conversation^,  i  am  now  sixty- 
eight,  and  I  have  no  more  of  it  than  at 
twenty-eighL"      Boswsll.      "Bui,   sir. 


>  Mn.  PuMczi  confideotly  mentkiDS  thi§  w  hav- 
ing paned  in  flcollami. — jineedotet^  p.  62. — 

BoiWBJUI*. 

*  Ths  Ahh*  de  Choiii  was  lent  by  Loois  XIV. 
OB  an  enbaaBy  to  the  King  of  Siam  in  1688,  with 
a  view,  it  has  been  nid,  to  convert  the  long  of 
the  oonntry  to  Christianity. — Maloke. 

'  [Johnson  in  his  ''Meditatkms'*  (April  20, 
«nfe,  p.  179),  concmtalatoB  himnolf  on  wridag 
with  all  Mi  araal  vigour.  •*  I  have  mR^e  ser* 
nys  he,    *^m  raadSy  as   fortnerly. 


iV»bablT,  thoOT  whieh  were  l^for  p^ReaH&n 
by  Dr.  Thiylor,  aad  written,  perhaps  (or  soom  of 
them),  at  Aibboanie  in  the  pfooadhur  attuim. 


wwAdttolyMiwW  tDlBn«r  oU^ag*? 
who  is  a#ver  at  old  m>t..  does  not  h 
the  whoie  of  human  Kfe;  tcnrold  age  is  oan 
of  the  divimoQB  of  \V*    JoHff  soir.     «*  Ncy; 
sir,  what  talk  is  this?  *     Boawmct..      *•  I 
mean,  sir,  the  Sphinit'j  denriptioii  •f  its^ 
mnming,  ftoon,  and  night    1  wamkL  kmaw 
flight,  aa  wvH   as  momfaig   and    boob.* 
loHtfsoiv.    ^Whnt,  «ir,  wovldyov   kBow 
whst  it  is  to  feel  the  evils  of   old    age? 
Wouid  you  have  the  font?    Wo«Jd  jtm 
have  decrepitude f"    Seeing  him  hcBtntf, 
I  would  not  aivne  any  farther;  b«t   I  wv 
confident  that  I  was  m  the  right.     I  wooM, 
in  due  time,  be  a  Nestor,  an  elder  of  the 
people;  and  there  lAouJil  be  some  difiemMe 
between  the  con  vernation  of  twenty-eigM 
and  sixty-eight  *.    A  |^rave  picture  shoo  Id 
not  be  gay.    There  is  a  serene,  solevB, 
placid  old  age.    Jon Hsoir.   ^  Mm.  l^rcM 
mother  said  of  me  what  flattered  noe  much. 
A  clergyman  was  complaining  of  want  ef 
society  in  the  country  where  ne  Kved;  and 
said,  *  They  talk  of  ^rtmlt,  (thnt  la,  Tooq; 
cows)*.     *Sir  (said  Mrs.  Safisbnry),  Mr. 
Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  rants;' 
meaning  that  I  was  a  man  who  would  make 
the  most  of  my  situation,  whatever  it  was.* 
He  added,  ^*  I  think  myself  a  very  polte 
man." 

Johnson  expressed  a  simthir  riot^ 
opinion  of  his  own  politeness  to  p-  «J-J 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and,  oddly  enoug^h,  '•^^a 
on  two  particular  occasions,  m  which  the 
want  of  that  quality  seemed  remarkably  ap- 
parent Dr.  Johnson  delighted  in  his  own 
partiality  for  Oxford:  and  one  day,  at  Iict 
nouse,  entertained  nve  member*  of  the 
other  university  with  various  instances  of 
the  superiority  of  Oxford,  enumerating  the 
gigantic  names  of  many  men  whom  it  had 
produced,  with  apparent  triumph.     At  fast 


*  Johnson  clearly  meant  (whst  the  i 
oAsa  abewhera  mantionad),  that  be  had  aoae  of 
the  Jialeaaie«  of  old  age,  that  he  had  the  aaaia 
atffmly  mid  tnergy  of  mind^  as  Ibmiarly;  art 
that  a  inaa  of  sixty-eigl^  migbt  dance  in  a  pah- 
lick  aaaembly  with  at  aiach  propriety  as  Im  cobM 
at  twenty-eight  Hb  conversntion  being  the  |W»- 
dnct  of  mncn  various  knowledge,  great  acatenea, 
and  extraordinary  wit,  was  eqaally  well  snited  a 
every  period  of  life ;  and  us  in  h*M  youth  it  proba- 
bly did  not  not  oxhibit  any  unbecoming  levity,  m 
certainly  in  his  later  years  it  was  totally  free  fiea 
the  garrulity  and  querulousnesi  of  old  age. — VU- 

LONE. 

*  Such  is  the  signification  of  this  word  ia  Seal- 
land,  and  it  should  seem  in  Wales.  (See  Skin- 
ner in  V. )  But  the  lieifera  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
when  brought  to  England,  being  always  sroalla 
than  those  of  this  country,  the  word  runt  haa  a»> 
quired  a  secondary  sense,  and  generally  signiliait 
heifer  diminutive  in  size,  sman  beyond  the  ovd»> 
narjr  growth  of  that  animal;  and  in  tliis  aaaa 
alone  the  word  is  acknowledged  by  Dr.  • 
hi  his  Dictionary. — ^AfA<«0NS. 


Mmr«-;npAr.rM. 


ifet.  IMfe  «aU«Di  Mil,  •'Wh^F  H^me 
huppem  lo  btwo  kn  tluin  i^  Cambridge 
men  in  t»K  mm  now.^  '«i  dkl  not,"  Md 
Iw,  **tbiDk  of  IhAt  tai  you  told  tne;  but 
the  ^Mrifdoo't  count  the  8he«p."  When 
thecovpawf  were  vctitad,  the  ^omcttie  eir- 
de  happened  to  be  telking  of  Dr.  Barnard, 
tiie  pfovuet  of  Btim,  wkio  died  about  that 
thpie;  and  after  a  long  and  inat  enlogkim 
on  hie  wit,  his  iearoiog,  and  goodneee  of 
heaH,— Dr.  Johnaon  said,  qvlte  seriooaly, 
«<  He  vae  the  only  mafiy  too,  that  did  jus- 
tice to  my  good  bieediog;  and  yon  May  ob- 
aerve  that  I  am  wdMbred  to  a  degree  of 
aieedlesa  ecrvpaloaity.  No  man,'*  eondn- 
«ied  he,  not  obeerving  the  amazement  of  hia 
IwnreiB, "  no  aoian  is  ao  oaiita^^  net  to  ia- 
termpt  another;  no  man  thinka  itao  necea- 
.  aary  to  appear  attentive  when  othera  are 
epeaking;  no  man  ee  ateadiiy  refuaea  pre- 
ievanee  to  himaetf,  or  ao  wifliugiy  beatowa 
it  on  another;  aa  I  do;  ndbody  helda  ao 
atronfly  aa  I  do  the  neeeBBit7.or  eemnony, 
nod  the  iU  efiecto  ^nduch  IbUow  the  bteaeh 
of  it:  yet  people  think  me  rude:  but  Bar- 
nard did  me  juatiee."  ^'Tis  pity/' said  Mia. 
Thrale,  laugliing,  "  that  he  had  not  faeaad 
jon-oompiiment  the  Cambridge  men  aiUr 
dtknerto-davP* 

rioni  ^^  another  ocscaaioo)  he  had 

jMM.'       been  pcofeMiDg  that  he  was  very 
**•  attenUve  not  to  offend,  aiid  very 

careful  to  maiotain  the  oereinoniffl  of  life; 
and  had  (old  Mr.  Thrale,  that  though  be 
had  never  sought  to  please  tiH  he  was  paat 
thirty,  cooaideriog  the  matter  aa  hopebeas, 
jret  he  had  been  always  9tudiou8  not  to  make 
onemies,  by  appafent  preference  of  himaelf. 
It  happened,  uiat  this  curious  conversation, 
of  which  Mrs.  Thrale  was  a  silent  auditresa, 
passed,  in  her  coach,  in  some  distant  pro- 
▼ince,  either  Shropshire  or  Derbyshire;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  Dr.  Johnson  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  little  book  and  was 
reading,  when  a  gentleman,  of  no  small 
distinction  for  his  birth  and  elegance,  sud- 
denly rode  up  to  the  carriage,  and  paying 
them  all  his  proper  compliments,  was  dea»- 
Tous  not  to  neglect  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  ob- 
aerving  that  he  did  not  see  him,  tapped 
Jiim  gently  on  the  shoulder.  ** '  Tis  Mr. 
Chohnondeley,"  said  Mr.  Thrale.  «  WeU, 
air  I  and  what  ifitisMr.  Cholmondeleyl'' 
laid  the  other  sternly,  just  lifting  his  eyes 
a  moment  from  his  liook,  and  retnniing  to 
it  again  with  renewed  avidilV.] 
2^  [Miss    Reynolds  deserfbes  these 

points  of  Johnson's  character  witfi 
i  discrimination. 


^^  "  That  Dr.  Johnson  possessed  the 
2^  essential  principles  of  politeness  and 
of  good  taste  (which  I  suppose  are 
the  same,  at  least  cancomitant),  none  who 
knew  his  virtues  and  his  genius  will,  I  im- 
agine, be  disposed  to  dispute,    ^utwhy 


thdjP-eeidrtM  iMi  hfas  HlM  «M  -!»  the 
oie,  un4i^loae4  and-uaaeen,  eiteept  in  hll 
litemty  eap«oify,  no  person  that  I  kM>w  H( 
has  made  any  inquirr  th(r)u^  in  general 
it  has  been  spoken  vi  as  an  umNscountaliie 
inoomistency  in  his  character.  Mneh,  tee, 
may  be  said  in  excuse  Ibr  an  apparent  as- 
perity €€  mannera  which  were,  at  timea  at 
ieaM,  the  nitunil  efieet  of  those  Inherent 
mental  inflrmities  lb  which  he  was  subjeet 
His  corporeal  delects  alaoeontributed  large* 
ly  to  the  aingalarky  of  hie  manners;  and  a 
httle  reHec&ioit  on  the  disqaalifying  influ- 
ence of  blmtku9i  and'  det^tw  wouki  aug^ 
geat  many  apologies  for  Dr.  Johnson^ 
want  of  pohlenesa.  The  partksnlar  la^ 
flunce  ^  I  have  just  mentiottedi  of  his  m#> 
bility  to  discriminate  the  features  of  any 
one'a  ftoe,  deaarfea  perhaps  ium  than  any 
other  lo  be  taken  tnto  consideration,  want- 
tag,  as  he  dkl,  the  akiof  those  fnteUigent 
siyai^  or  ipsbraationa,  whioh  the'  counte- 
nance displays  in  social  coarerse^  and 
which,  in  their  slightest  degree,  iftfluence 
and  reffulate  the  mannera  of  the  polite,  or 
even  the  comasoa  observer.  And  to  hia 
defective  hearing,  perhapsi  hia  unaccom- 
modating lyanners  may  be  etpially  aacribed, 
which  not  only  |Mreciuded  him  fVom  the 
perception  of  the  expreasive  toaea  of  the 
voice  of  others,  but  fVom  hearing  lAie  boi^ 
terous  sound  of  his' ota:  and  nodiing,  I 
believe,  move  conduced  fo  fix  upon  his 
character  the  seneml  stigma  of  iH-breeding^ 
than  his  kml  hnpeiiena  tone  of  ^'oice^ 
which  apparently  heightened  the  sBghliit 
dissent  to  a  tone  of  harsh  reproof^  and, 
with  his  oomapondiag  aspect,  had  an  in- 
timidathig  influence  on  thnae  who  were  net 
ranch  aeqiiainted  with,  him,  and  exetted  a 
deeree  ot  resentment  which  hie  words  td 
ordinary  circumstonoea.  would  not  have 
provoked.  1  have  often  heard  him  on  sueh 
occasiona  exf^rssa  great  aarpnss,  that  what 
he  had  said  conld  have  given  any  ofienca 
Under  such  disadvantagea,  it  wae  not  nnioh 
to  be  wondered  at  that  Dr.  Johnaon  ahould 
have  committed  many  blundew  and  abani^ 
ditiea,  and  excited  surprise  and  reaentmeot 
lA  company;  one  in  particular  I  reasendwa. 
Being  in  company  with  Mr.  Garrick  Mui 
some  others,  who  were  .unknown  to  D^t 
Johnaon,  he  was  saying  something  tending 
to  the  disparagement  of  the  character  or  of 
the  works  of  a  gentleman  present — I  have 
fbrgot  which;  on  which  Mr.  Garrick  touch- 
ed bis  ioot  under  the  table,  but  he  stiU 
went  on,  snd  Garrick,  much  alarmed 
touched  him  a  second  lime,  and,  I  beljeve« 
the  third ^  at  last  Johnson  exclaimedt '  Dsp 
vid,  David,  is  it  you?  What  makes  yo9 
tread  on  my  toes  so?'  This  little  aneo- 
dote,  perhaps,  indicates  fa  UMicb  the 


Mpto»i^l«..it^-'>£ii4 


.  l9fEt*iflSMP.  !#• 


mgw.  Bttt  had  iie  at  fim  aeea  Garriek's 
•spieiBive  oountaiiaAce,  aiiil(^roUiUy)  the 
attbftrraasroflnt  of  the  reat  of  (he  eompMif 
oa  the  occasioD,  it  dqubllew  would  not 
have  happened." 

''  It  were  also  much  to  be  wished » in  jue- 
Mat  to  Dr.  Johnson's  character  for  good 
maonera,  tha^  mamy  jaeulfir  and  ircik^ 
fpeechea  which  have  been  reported  had 
been  noted  aa  fuch,  for  the  iBforination  of 
those  who  we^e  nnacouaiuled  with  him. 
Though  he  waa  fond  ofdrawing  characters, 
and  did  aoeon  amera^to  thedeU^of  all  who 
heard  hitn,  I  cannot,  say  (Uiough  he  said 
he  l9ind  m  ^0od  ht$ter)  that  I  ever  heaidhim 
draw  oae  een  odio."} 

"  i>R.  jomiaMr  to  M&t.  tHftiU.s. 

*<  (TlMwidw  J  90fth  AprI,  im. 
iHtan.     "  ®"*^  '  ''••  fetched  away  from 

Streatham^  the  journal  [of  engage- 
KMot^]  ataada  thua: 

Batardi^,  Sir  Joshua. 

Sunday,  Mr*  Hoob. 

Monday,  Lord  Lncan. 

Tuesday,  Gen.  PaolL 

Wednesday,  Mr.  Ramai^. 

Thurada^,  Old  Bailey  K 

Fiaiay,  Cluk 

Saturday,  Sir  Joshua. 
I  Sunday,  Lady  Lucan. 

<<  Monday.  Pray  let  it  be  Streatham, 
and  very  eariy;  do,  now,  let  it  be  very  ear- 
ly. For  I  may^  be  carried  away— -j^t  Itfte 
aMfyaaedeofTioy. 

•        ••••• 

'*  Do,  now,  let  me  know  whether  you  will 
aead  for  roe^«-early^-on  Monday,  fiut  take 
acne  care,  or  your  letter  will  not  oome  till 
Tuesday.*' 

On  Saturday,  May  «,  I  dined  witli  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  ReynoMs'^,  wheM  there  was  a 
tmtf  large  coonpanyj  and  a  great  deal  of 
eoBveiaatioB;  but,  owing  to  aome  dircum- 
4Caaice  uihich  I  cannot  now  recotteet,  I  have 
^  record  of  any^iart  of  it,  except  that  there 
ivete  several  people  there  by  no  means  aff 
the  Johnsonian  schooh  so  that  less  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  him  than  usual,  which  put 
Imii  out  of  humour:  and  upen  some  imagtn- 
ary  offeaee^  from  me,  he  attacked  me  with 

*  [There  is  a  diaiier  fiireo  at  the  Old  Baiicjy  to 
the  jvdges,  coaocil,  and  a  few  gaetla— per|w|M  it 
was  to  ooe  of  these  diDoeis  that  Joharai  waa  i»- 
vhed.— After  the  foregoiag  note  bad  been  written, 
the  FJitor  learned  that  the  venerable  Mr.  ChaA.- 
%eHain  Clarke,  now  in  his  ninety-6nt  year,  re- 
vieoiben  io  have  taken  Johnson  to  his  dinner,  he 
beiitfihen  sheriff  The  lodges  were  Blackstooe 
and  Eyie.  Mr.  Jaatkse  Blackstone  conversed  with 
JoHmott  en  the  subject  of  their  ahaent  friend.  Sir 
ttali^rt  ChainbeM.-^.a.] 

«  [Laid  WeHealey  has  beea  se  obUcfaNr  W  to 
^  the  Ediiarihe  fallowh^  aeesuM  of  the  eai 


beeauae  it  gave  those  pcnoai  aa  gyjila- 
nity  of  enlarging  apon  his  auwjqaed  fwraeiaf , 
and  ill  treatment  of  hia  best  meadau     I  ww 


so  nruch  hurt,  and  had  my  ptidr  ao 
loused,  that  I  kept  awmr  iron  kiaa  Ibra 
week;  and,  parhapSi  mif^t  have  Inept  away 
arach  longer,  nay,  gone  to  Seotlaiid  ^with- 
out aeeiog  him  again,  had  not  we  foniiaaai 
ly  met  and  been  rtooaciled.  ToaaeJh  aa> 
happy  chanoee  are  human  fHsndsfaipa  liahk. 
On  Friday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  Iiud  at  Mt. 
Laagtoa^a.  I  was  reserved  and  aiieat,  i  ' 
I  suppose  he  perceived,  and  miglit  re 
the  cause.  AfW  dinner,  when  Mr. 
ton  vraa  called  outof  the  room,  and  we 
by  ouiaelves,  he  drew  his  chair  near  fa  ■mae, 
and  said,  ia  a  tone  of  sonciliatingcuai Hay , 
"Well,  how  have  yon  done?"  Boawsu. 
"  Sir,  yon  have  made  ma  very  nneaay  by 
year  behaviour  to  in»  when  we  ware  laal  at 
Sir  Joahna  Eeyaolds's*  Yoa  know,  aiy 
dear  air,  no  man  has  a  greater  reapeet  and 
afieeHott  ftir  y««,  ct  would  sooati  go  to  the 
end  af  the  worhl  to  serve  yoa.  Now  in 
treat  me  so^."  He  insisted  that  I  had  ia- 
tarrupled,  which  I  asstired  him  wwa  DOt  the 
oaae;  and  prooesde^— <<  Bat  why  tpeat  me 
so  before  people  who  neither  lore  yioa  aer 
me?"  JoRvsav.  ••Well,!  amaonyftr 
it  I  'H  make  it  up  to  yoa  twenty  diflereat 
ways,  aa  you  phrase.*  BeswaLt.  ••  I  said 
to-day  to  9ir  Joshua,  when  he  olmerved 
that  yon  to$9Hl  om  aometinies,  I  don't  cave 
how  often,  or  how  high  be  toeaea  nie,  wfaes 
only  (Vienda  are  piesent,  for  ^en  I  faO  i^mhi 
soft  ground;  but  I  do  not  Kke  Mlrng  on 


oftkis  qaanrel:  "  BosweU,  one  da?  at  Sir  Jeahas's 
tahle,  choae  to  pronoonce  a  hi|h-flown  paetfyiie 
on  the  wits  of  Queen  Annans  rewa,  and  exdaimeit 
*  How  delightfal  it  mast  have  bsen  to  have  ihed 
ui  the  society  of  Pope,  Swift,  Afbvthael,  Gay, 
and  Bolingbroke !  We  have  no  aeoh  seeiety  m 
our  days.*  Sir  Joshva.  «I  think,  Mr.  Hoe- 
well  you  might  be  satisfied  whh  your  gsess  irieod^ 
eonveraatioii.*  Johmsoiv.  «Nay,  so-,  Beswal 
is  right ;  everv  man  wishes  for  ppsfennenf^and  f 
Boawell  had  lived  m  those  da}  s,  he  woiiIdP  have 
eblained  promotion.'  Sm  Joshua.  *  How  se^ 
air?*  JoMH'aojr.  «Sir,  he  would  have  bad  a 
high  pbee  m  the  Daneiad.'  This  anecdote  Leid 
Wellesley  heard  from  Mr.  Thomaa  Sydenham, 
who  reeeived  it  iW>m  Mr.  Knight,  oa  the  a«thse- 


ityefJSir  Jashna  Reynolda  himself.^  TbeEH- 
ter,  however,  soppectsamt  tbii  ii  bat  aaocher  vsi^ 
sion  of  the  reparlae  of  the  ( 


to  the  Daaeiad,  made  in  Sir  Jeehaa's  proaaact, 
though  not  at  hia  house,  some  yean  before  (see 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  259).  Johnsoa*e  ali^Ail  gmm 
seenw  so  much  less  offensive  than  fifty  othen,  tte 
Boswell  relates  himself  to  have  endued  patiearij, 
that  it  is  improbable  that  he  ahouk!  have  raaemsd 
it  so  deeply.  The  snecdote,  in  passing  throi^ 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Kn^ht  and  Mr.  Sydeohsi^ 
may  have  lost  hs  tree  date,  and  acouired  ■ft"*^^ai| 
beyond  fm  trae  ei9ff«auoa.^Ei>.  ] 


iTt%M>*MtA%  #. 
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nAkk  k  Ifae  eaie  lAeA  eBemiM  an 
]^iC0eiit  I  Ihiiik  thi«  a  pretty  good  iuMgei 
«r.**  jQ8actoir«  "  Sif)  it  it  one  of  the  hi^ 
pleet  I  have  ever  hewd  K" 

The  truth  is,  there  wae  no'venoia  in  the 
woufide  which  he  inflicted  at  any  tame,  nnr 
leaa  they  were  irritated  l^  some  malignant 
inTiiaion  by  other  hands.  We  were  instant- 
\y  as  oormal  again  ae  ever,  and  johied  in 
bear^  laugh  ataome  ludicrouibutinnoeent 
peeuharitiea  of  one  of  oar  frienda.  Bo»- 
i^CLL.  « Do  you  think>  mr^  it  is  alwava 
culpable  to  iauffh  at  a  man  to  his  facer" 
JoBHaoM.  "  Why,  8ir>  that  dej^nda  i^n 
the  man  and  the  thing.  If  it  is  a  slight 
«na«,  and  a  slight  thing,  you  mayj  for  yon 
take  nothing  valuable  from  hun^'^ 

He  said,  "  I  read  yesterday  D^  Blaifa 
«eimon  on  devotion,  from  the  text  <  Gorue* 
bus,  a  devout  man.'  His  doctrine  is  the 
^est  limited,  the  beat  expressed :  there  is  the 
most  warmth  without  ranatioism»  the  most 
rational  transport.  There  is  one  part  of  it 
which  I  disanprove,  and  I'd  have  nim  oor- 
feet  it$  which  is,  that  <  he  who  does  not 
is^  joy  in  religion  is  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven!'  there  are  many  good  men 
whose  fear  of  God  predominates  over  their 
love.  It  may  discourage.  It  was  rashly 
«aid3.  A  noble  sermon  it  is  indeed.  I 
wish  Biair  wouU  oome  over  to  the  church 
tifSnglandJ' 

Wlmn  Mr.  Lrngion  letnmed  to  us,  the 
^<  flow  of  talk  went  on.*^  An  eminent  an- 
thour<  being  mentioned:  JoHvaen.  "  He 
is  not  a  pleasant  man.  His  conversation  is 
-neither  instructive  nor  brilliant.  He  does 
not  talk  as  if  impelled  by  sny  fulness  of 

^  [The  ttttiplieity  with  which  BotweH  repeato 
lhb  llBltery,  withottt  teeing  that  it  was  only  a 
^emet^ffering,  m  very  charaeleratae  and  afflaaiag. 
—Ed.] 

*  [The  psMnge  rafened  to  ii,  *«  Of  what  aa- 
tore  maat  that  man's  teUgioa  be,  who  profeaMs  to 
woiabip  God  and  to  brieve  m  Cbrkt,  aad  yet 
aajses  hii  thongfats  towaids  God  and  bis&viovr 
w Jibum  any  warmth  0/graHUtde  ar  ieaef  This 
isaatdM  Boaa  whom  yoe  would  ahooae  fbr  yonr 
h09amfiriem^  m  whaae  heart  yoa  woaJd  azpeet 
io  Mmwet  with  rtc^oeai  warmth  to  ifour$i 
mack  a  penoa  nuHt  as  yet  l^far  ftaoa  Ihe  kaag- 
dom  of  heaven.' '~^/atr*s  Semuma.^  woL  a.  p. 
261 .  Dr.  Johnaan*s  semark  is  ceitaioly  fust ;  and 
it  may  be,  moreover,  obsenned  that,  &om  Blair's 
expressions,  and  Us  reference  is  Human  friend- 
4hipi  and  affection^  he  might  be  ondeistood  to 
mean,  that  nnloM  we  feel  the  Mome  kind  of 
*** Warmth*'  and  affection  towards  God  that  we 
do  towards  the  objects  <jf  homan  love,  we  aie 
ibr  fiom  the  kingdom  of  beaaren — an  idea  whidh 
asems  l^eonfiCenance  Ibnaticisni^  and  arbich  eveiy 
*ohttb.iriiAded  chrisCian  feels  to  be  a  meie  play  on 
w»sii  ;  $ot  ^  love  of  God  aad  tile  love  of  ooe*s 
yifUle  and  lifted  ave  etrtaialy  aat  the  9ame  pas- 


J 
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kaowiedge  or  tivaaity •of  ima|inadoa«  His 
conveiaalion  ia  like  that  of  any  other  sensa- 
hle  man.  He  talks  with  no  wish  either  te 
inform  or  to  hear,  but  only  heoaase  he 
thinks  it  does  not  become-^-*  — *~  to  ait  in 
a  oorapany  and  aay  nothing.*' 

Mr.  Lanston  having  repented  the  noes* 
dote  of  Addison  having  instittguiBbed  W 
tween  his  powen  in  eonveiaation  said  is 
writing,  by  saying  *<  1  have  only  ninepenee 
in  my  pocket}  hut  I  ean  draw  Ak  a  ihon^ 
sand  pounds;  **'— Johnbok.  '*  He  had  nol 
that  retort  ready,  sir;  he  hadpaepaied  it  be* 
fore-^hand."  Lah«tok  (tnrrangtome>  *'A 
fine  surmise.    Set  a  thief  lr>  oatch  «  thief.* 

Johnson  eeUed  the  Esst  Indians ,  bnrhap 
nana.  Boswbll.  "  You  will  except  the 
Chinese^  sir?  **  JoHvson,  "  No,  sir.*' 
BosWKLL.  <' Have  they  not  arts?"  Jotui 
aoir.  «They  have  pottery."  BoawsLb* 
**  What  do  you  aay  to  the  written  diarnep* 
ten  of  their  binguage  f  "  Jon iiaoii.  "  Sis, 
they  have  not  an  alphabet  They  have 
not  been  able  to  form  what  ail  other  nations 
have  formed.'*  Boswni.i..  « There  is 
mote  learning  in  their  language  than  in  aa^ 
other,  from  ihe  immenae  nnmber  of  thaw 
eharacters."  Johhsok.  **  It  is  only  more 
difficult  from  its  rudeness;  as  theie  is  mor^ 
labour  in  hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  sloaa 
than  with  an  axe." 

He  said,  ^*  1  have  been  leading  Losd 
Kames'a  <  Sketches  of  the  Hiatorv  of  Man/ 
In  treating  of  aeverity  of  pumshment,  Im 
mentions  that  of  Madame  Lnponehin,  ill 
Russia,  but  he  does  not  give  it  thirlv;  for  1 
have  kxAed  at  OAifyM  2>^d9ii<e*>adke,  from 
whom  he  has  taken  it  He  stops  where  it 
Is  said  that  the  spectators  thougnt  her  inno- 
cent, and  leaves  out  what  follows;^  that  she 
nevertheless  was  guilty.  Now  this  id  being 
as  culpable  as  one  can  conceive,  to  misre- 

Siresent  fact  in  a  book,  and  for  what  motive? 
t  is  like  one  of  thoee  Ues  which  people  tell, 
one  cannot  see  why.  The  woman*s  liie 
was  spared;  and  no  puniehment  was  too 
great  fbr  the  fhvourite  of  an  empren,  who 
hsd  ooospiied  to  dethnme  her  mtstress." 
Boswi&LL.  "  He  was  onl^  giving  a  pictnie 
of  the  lady  in  her  suiennga.*'  JoHiiaort. 
"  Nsiy,  do  n*t  endeavour  to  palfiate  thin 
Guilt  is  a  principal  feature  in  the  picture 
Karnes  is  puzzled  with  a  question  tnal  pu»- 
-zled  me  when  I  was  a  very  young  tnan. 
Why  is  it  that  the  interest  of  money  is  low- 
er, when  money  is  plentiful;  for  five  pounds 
has  the  same  proportion  of  value  to  a  hun- 
dred pounda  when  money  is  plentiful,  as 
when  it  is  scarce?  A  lady  explained  it  to 
me.  It  is  {said  she)  because  when  money 
is  plentiful  there  are  ao  manv  more  who 
have  money  to  lend,  that  they  bid  down  one 
attOtker.  Many  have  then  a  hundred 
pounds;  and  one  aaya^-Take  mine  rather 
than  another's,  and  you  shaU  haiv  it  at^bar 
p€r€€tU.**   Boawsxju  ^*I>oeaLoidKaniea 
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dficidetheiiveitmnM'  Joitwa99.  ''Ithinlr 
he  ieaviM  it  is  he  found  it  >*  Botwitt. 
^*  This  must  have  been  kn  extraordiiwry  lady 
who  inatnicted  you,  sir.  May  I  ask  who 
«hewns?"  Jorksow.  *<  Molly  Aston  i,  sir, 
the  sister  of  those  ladies  with  whom  y^.-u 
dined  at  Lichfield.  ■■■■■!  shall  he  at  honie 
to-morrow."  Boswcll.  "Then  let  us 
dine  bv  ourselves  at  the  Mitre,  to  keep  up 
the  old  custom,  *  the  custom  of  the  manor,' 
custom  of  the  Mitre."  Johnsok.  "  Sir, 
■0  it  shall  be.*' 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  however  an 
avowed  and  scarcely  limited  partial* 
ity  fhr  all  who  bore  the  name  or 
soasled  the  alliance  of  an  Aston  or  a  Her- 
Tey;  [but  above  alt  for  Miss  Mar^  Aston, 
whom  he  has  celebrated  in  his  criticisms  on 
Pope's  epitaphs,  as  a  lady  of  great  beauty 
And  elegance.]  And  when  Mr.  Thrale 
OAce  asked  him  which  had  been  the  happi- 
est period  of  his  past  life  ?  he  replied,  it  was 
that  year  in  which  he  spent  one  whole  even- 
atf  with  Molly  Aston.  '«That  indeed," 
•aid  he,  "  was  not  happiness,  it  was  rapture; 
b«t  the  thoughts  of  it  sweetened  the  whole 
jnr,'*  Mre.  Pioni  observes,  that  the  even- 
ing aUuded  to  was  not  passed  Ute^ihUte, 
but  in  a  select  company,  of  which  the  pre- 
•SBt  Lord  Kilmorey^  was  one.  **  Molly," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "was  a  beauty  and  a 
Acholar,  and  a  wit  and  a  whig;  and  she 
talked  all  in  praise  of  libertv:  and  so  I  made 
that  epigram  upon  her. — Sne  was  the  love- 
liest creature  I  ever  saw  I 

Mrsi  PioKzi  asked  him  what  hia  wife 
thought  of  this  attachment  ?    <*  She  was 

>  JohiHon  had  an  oztraordinary  admiration  of 
thiM  lady,  notwithstanding  she  was  a  Tiolent  wl^g. 
In  answer  to  her  high-flown  speeches  for  liberty, 
he  addressed  to  her  the  following  epigram,  of 
which  I  piesame  to  offer  a  translation: 


•«  tlbsr  at  mm  veliaH  suaitoti  piMirs 
Ut  naneun  libsi^pUchrs  Msris,  vtle ! " 

Adfen,  Ksito!  slsea  yooVhsTsaie  ftae: 
For,  wbobeaoldsthy  ehavms,  aalsTe  most  he. 

A  eomspondeDt  of  **  The  Geotlemaa's  Msga- 
sae,**  wha  sobMribas  himeelf  Sciolus,  la  whom 
I  aat  indebted  lor  sevsral  ezoallaat  iMaaiks,  6b- 
jmres,  "  The  turn  of  Dr.  Johnson's  liaes  lo  Mas 
AftoB,  whose  whig  prieciples  he  had  bean  6oa»- 
hating,  appears  to  me  to  be  taken  from  an  ioga- 
aions  ep^pram  m  the  ^Managiana,*  vol  iil  p. 
876,  edit  1716,  on  a  young  lady  who  appealed 
at  a  masqaerade,  habiUie  en  Jesuite,  duriqg  the 
fierce  contentionq^of  the  foUowen  of  Molinos  and 
and  Jansenias  oonceniing  free-will : 

**  Oa  «*etnnBa  id  qne  CsUrts 

-     ■    -jMolir 


▲It  prk  l*hiblt  de  »^.»..^ 

Pnbque  eette  Jesne  beaatt 

Ote  a  cfcaeea  sa  Itbtrtt 
Ifsst^s  pes  UBS  Janseaisiel 

*  [8ae  ante,  vol  i.  p.  4S1,  «.,  where  Loid  KH- 
baaa  rtalad  to  ba  /ato,  the 
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jealous,  to  be  sure,'*  said  he,"  apDd  tttmei 
me  sometimes,  when  I  would  let  her;  mad 
one  day,  as  a-  fortune-telling  gipsy  ymri 
us,  when  we  were  walkmg  oiil  in  ecMftpany 
with  two  or  three  fViends  in  thr  ccvuntry,  she 
made  the  wench  k3ok  at  my  hand,  but  sooa 
repented  her  curiosity;  for,  says  the  mpft 
your  heart  is  divided,  sir,  between  a  BeOf 
and  a  Molly:  Betty  loves  vov  best,  but  voa 
take  most  delight  in  Molmi  company:  wm 
I  turned  about  to  laugh,  I  saw  my  ^nft 
was  cryitig.  Pretty  cMtnner !  she  hmd  ns 
reason ! "] 

On  Saturday.  May  9,  we  fulfilled  ovr  par- 
poae  of  dining  by  ourselves  at  the  Bfatie, 
according  to  the  okl  custom.  There  wm^ 
on  these  occasions,  a  little  drcmn«taaoe  of 
kind  attention  to  Mra.  WilllaMm,  wlvch 
muat  not  be  omitted.  Before  cotoiflg  ovt, 
and  leaving  her  to  dine  ak>ne,  he  gave  her 
her  choice  of  a  chicken,  a  sweetbread,  or  any 
other  little  nice  thing,  which  was  c«ref«ill^ 
sent  to  her  ftom  the  tavern  ready  dieet 

Our  conversation  to-day,  I  know  0OC  how, 
turned,  I  think,  for  the  only  time  nt  any 
length,  during  our  long  acquaintance,  npoa 
the  sensual  interoovme  between  Che  eexes, 
the  delight  of  which  he  aacribed  chiefly  to 
imagination.  "  Were  it  not  for  knaffina- 
tion,  sir,"  said  he,  ^  a  man  would  be  as  hs»» 

5 y  in  the  arms  of  a  ohambennaid  as  oTa 
uchess.  But  such  is  the  adveatitioai 
eharm  of  fancy,  that  we  find  men  who  have 
violated  the  best  principica  of  aocie^,  and 
ruined  their  fame  and  their  fortane,  that 
they  might  poasess  a  woman  of  rank."  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  record  the  pertica- 
lara  of  auch  a  conversation  in  momeati  of 
unreserved  franknesa,  when  nobody  waa 
present  on  whom  it  could  have  any  hvrt- 
ful  effect.  That  subject,  when  philooophi- 
caily  treated,  may  surely  empk>y  the  mind  in 
a  curious  discussion,  and  as  innocently  as 
anatomy:  provided  that  those  who  do  treat 
it  keep  clear  of  inflammatory  incentives. 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  ae^ 
vere,"— we  were  soon  enffaged  in  very  diA 
ferent  speculation;  humbiy  and  reverently 
conskiering  and  wondering  at  the  nnivnttl 
mystery  of  all  things,  as  our  imperfect 
AMiultifis  can  now  judge  ofthem.  ^  There 
are,"  said  he,  <*  innumerable  questions  to 
which  the  inquisitive  mind  can  in  this 
state  receive  no  answer:  Why  do  you  and 
I  exist  ?  Why  was  this  world  created  ? 
Since  it  was  to  be  created,  why  was  it  not 
created  sooner?*' 

On  Sunday,  May  10, 1  supped  with  hnn 
at  Mr.  HooIe*8,  with  Sir  Joenua  ReynoJda. 
I  have  neglected  the  memorial  of  thia  even* 
ing,  so  as  to  remember  no  more  of  it  that 
two  particulars:  one  that  he  strenuously 
opposed  an  argument  by  Sir  Joahu%  that 
virtue  waa  prd*erable  to  vice,  conakleiiag 
this  life  only}  and  that  a  man  would  lis 
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yittomm  w^m  it  otfy  td  pfetofve  faitehanc- 
ter;  and  that  Ke  ezprened  nuch  wonder  at 
the  curious  formation  of  the  bat,  a  mouae 
with  win^;  saying,  that  it  was  almost  as 
■trange  a  thing  in  physiology,  as  if  the 
fabulous  dragon  could  M  seen. 

On  Tuesday,  May  13, 1  waited  on  the 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  to  know  if  his  lordship 
Would  favour  Dr.  Johnson  with  informal 
(ion  concerning  Pope,  whose  Life  he  was 
aibout  to  write.    Jonnson  had  not  flattered 
himself  wilh  the  hopes  of  receiving  any  civil- 
itv  from  this  nobleman;  for  he  said  to  me, 
men  I  mentioned  Lord  Marchmont  as  one 
Who  could  tell  him  a  great  deal  about  Pope, 
— **  Sir,  he  will  tell  me  nothing."    I  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  his  lordship,  and 
upplied  to  him  of  myself,  without  being 
commissioned  by  Jonnson.    His  lordship 
behaved  in  the  most  polite  and  obliging 
manner,  promised  to  tell  all  he  recoll^ted 
•boat  Pope,  and  was  so  verv  courteous  as 
to  say,  •'Tell  Dr.  Johnson  i  have  a  great 
reapect  for  him,  and  am  read;^  to  show  it  in 
any  way  1  can.    I  am  to  be  in  the  city  to- 
anorrow,  and  will  call  at  his  house  as  1  re- 
turn.''   His  lordship  however  asked,  ^*  Will 
he  write  the '  Lives  of  the  Poets '  impar- 
tially ?    He  was  the  first  that  brought  whig 
-mod  toiy  into  a  dictionary.    And  what  do 
^ou  think  of  the  definition  of  Excise  ?    Do 
you  know  the  history  of  his  aversion  to  the 
word  trmupire  7  "    Then  taking  down  the 
S)lio  Dictionary,  he  showed  it  with  this 
censure  on  its  secondary  sense:  '  To  escape 
ih>m  secrecy  to  notice;  a  sense  lately  inno- 
-▼ated  from  France,  without   necessity  i.' 
'^'Tbe  truth  was.  Lord  Boiingbroke  who 
Jefi  the  Jacobites,  first  used  it;  therefore  it 
was  to  be  condemned.     He  shoukl  have 
«hown  what  word  would  do  for  it,  IT  it 
was  unnecessary."     1  aflerwards  put  the 
question  to  Johnson:  **  Why,  sir,"  said  he, 
**  fet  abroad,'*    Bosweli,.    *"  That,  sir,  is 
using  two  words.''    Johvsoii.    "Sir,  there 
is  no  end  to  this.    You  may  as  well  insiat 
to  have  a  word  for  oki  age."    Boswajui*. 
«<  Well,  sir,  tmecdif."    JoHjrsoii.    "Nay, 
air,  to  insist  always  that  there  should  be  one 
word  to  express  a  thing  in  English,  be- 
cause toere  is  one  m  another  language,  is 
to  change  the  language.^' 

I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  to 
hear  from  his  lordship  many  particulars 


*  [Paw  words,  howerer,  of  modem  introdnction 
hare  bad  greater  raeceai  than  thif  — for  it  is  not 
only  in  general ,  bat  eyen  in  vulgar  use.  Johnson  'i 
awkward  nbttitate  of  "get  abroad  *'  does  not 
seem  to  expreea  exactly  the  nine  meaning  !  a  se- 
rret  may  get  abroad  by  design,  by  accident,  by 
braaeh  of  oonfidance  ;  bat  it  it  said  to  froiMptre 
when  it  bseomsi  known  by  small  indiNct  ckvnni- 
alsacss  by  ssrmploau— by  inferences.  It  is  now 
«Am  and  in  the  diraot  seose  of  **  gsf  eiftrMd,'* 
bnt,  as  appsan  ta  4ha  edilar,  ivsanacily^^Ep. } 


both  of  Pope  and  Lord  BoUi^roke,  whk^h, 
I  have  in  writing. 

I  proposed  to  Lord  Marchmont,  that  he 
sborkl  revise  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope :  "  So." 
sakl  his  lordship,  "  you  would  puc  me  in  a 
dangerous  situation.*  You  know  he  knock- 
ed down  Osborne,  the  bookseller  d." 

Elated  with  the  success  of  my  spontane- 
ous exertion  to  procure  material  and  respec- 
table aid  to  Johnson  for  his  very  favourite 
work,  "  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  I  hasten- 
ed down  to  Mr.  Thrale's,  at  Streatham, 
where  he  now  was,  thai  I  mignt  ensure  his 
being  at  home  next  day;  and  after  dinner, 
when  1  thought  he  would  receive  the  good 
news  in  the  best  humour,  1  announced  it 
eagerly :  '*  I  nave  been  at  work  for  vou  to- 
day, sir.    I  have  been  with  Lord  March- 
mont   He  bade  me  tell  vou  he  has  a  great 
rea|)ect  for  you,  and  will  call  on  you  to- 
morrow at  one  o'clock,  and  communicate 
all  he  knows  about  Pope."    Here  I«pau9e(l« 
in  full  expectation  that  he  would  be  pleased 
with  this  intelligence,  would  praise  rov  ao* 
tive  merit,  and  would  be  alert  to  embrace 
such   an   offer   from    a    nobleman.      But 
whether  I  had  shown  an  over-exultation, 
which  provoked  his  spleen;  or  whether  he 
was  seized  with  a  suspicion  that  I  had  ob- 
truded him  on  Lord  Marchmont,  and  hum- 
bled him  too  much;  or  whether  there  was 
a^y  thing  more  than  an  unlucky  fit  of  ill- 
humour,  I  know  not;  but  to  my  surprise 
the  result  was^— Johitsok.    "I  shall  not 
be  in  town  to-morrow.    I  do  n't  care  to 
know  about  Pope."    Mrs.  Thrale:  (sur- 
prised as  I  was,  and  a  little  angry).    **  1 
suppose,  sir,  Mr.  Boswell  thought,  that  as 
you  are  to  write  Pope's  Life,  you   would 
wish    to   know   about   him."    Johnsok. 
"  Wish  i  why  yes.    If  it  rained  knowledge, 
I  'd  hold  out  my  hand;  but  I  would  not  give 
mvself  the  trouble  to  go  in  quest  of  it.' 
There  was  no  arguing  with  him  at  the  mo- 
ment     Some   time   aflerwards   he  said, 
"  Lord  Marchmont  will  call  on  me,  and  then 
I  shall  call  on  Lord  Marchmont"    Mrs. 
Thrale  was  uneasy  at  his  unaccountable  ^ 
caprice;  and  told  me,  that  if  1  did  not  take 
care  to  bring  about  a  meeting    between 
Lord  Marchmont  and  him,  it  would  never 
take  pkce,  which  would  be  a  great  pity.    I 
sent  a  card  to  his  lordship,  to  be  leA  at 
Johnson's  house,  acouainting  him,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  coukl  not  be  in  town  next  day, 
but  would  do  himself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  him  at  another  time.    I  giye  this  ac- 


'  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  61.— En.] 
'  [Not  quite  so  nnaeeoontsble  as  Mr.  Boswell 
to  dibk.  Hit  merveniMn  in  this  affair, 
tBMolteifed  and  unautkortMid,  exhibits  the  bust- 
ling Taaity  of  h^s  own  eharaeter,  and  Johnson 
very  judiciously  declined  being  dragged  befoie 
Loid  Marchmont  by  so  headlong  a  master  of  the 
•    ,— En.] 
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temper  with  wliidi  this  gmt  and  good  man 
had  oocaaionally  to  atru^le,  rrom  some- 
thing morbid  in  hia  eonatttiition.  Let  the 
most  cenaorioua  of  my  readers  anppose  mm* 
aelf  to  liave  a  violent  fit  of  the  toothache  or 
to  have  received  a  severe  stroke  on  the  shin- 
bone,  and  when  in  snch  a  state  to  be  aaked 
a  Question;  and  if  he  has  any  candour,  he 
will  not  be  stiiprised  at  the  answers  which 
Johnson  sometimes  gave  in  moments  of  ir- 
ritation, which,  let  me  assure  them  is  ex- 
quisitely painful.  But  it  must  not  be  erro- 
neously supposed  that  he  was,  in  the  small- 
est degree,  careless  concerning  any  work 
which  he  undertook,  or  that  he  was  etneT- 
ally  thus  peevish.  It  will  be  seen  thst  in 
the  following  year  he  had  a  very  agreeable 
interview  with  Lord  Marchmont  at  his 
lordship's  house ;  and  this  very  afternoon 
he  soon  forgot  any  fretfulness,  and  fell  into 
converfotion  as  usual. 

I  mentioned  a  reflection  having  been 
thrown  out  against  four  peers  i  for  naving 
presumed  to  nse  in  oopoeition  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  twelve  juages,  in  a  cause  in  the 
house  of  lords,  as  if  that  were  indecent. 
JoHirsoir.  *'  Sir,  there  is  no  ground  for 
censure.  The  peers  are  judges  ttiemselvee: 
and  supposing  them  really  to  be  of  a  dfller- 
ent  opinion,  they  might  from  duty  be  in 
opposition  to  the  judges,  who  were  there 
only  to  be  consulted.*' 

In  this  observation  I  Ailty  concurred  with 
him;  for,  unquestionably,  all  the  peers  are 
vested  with  tlie  highest  judicial  powers; 
and  when  they  are  confident  that  oiey  un- 
derstand a  cause,  are  not  obliged,  nay, 
ought  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ordinary  law  judges,  or  even  in  that  of 
those  who  from  their  studies  and  experience 
are  called  the  law  lords.  1  consider  the 
peere  in  general  as  I  do  a  jury,  who  ought 
to  listen  with  respectAil  attention  to  the 
sages  of  the  law;  but  if,  after  hearinjg 
them,  they  have  a  firm  opinion  of  their 
own,  are  w)und,  as  honest  men,  to  decide 
accordingly.  Nor  is  it  so  difficulti^r  them  to 
understand  even  law  questions  as  is  gener- 
ally thought,  provided  they  will  ^stow 
sufficient  attention  upon  them.  This  ob- 
servation was  made  by  my  honoured  rela- 
tion the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  camps  and  courts;  yet  assured 
me,  that  he  could  form  a  clear  opinion  upon 
inost  of  tlie  causes  that  came  before  the 
house  of  lords, "  as  they  were  so  well  enu- 
cleated in  the  Cases." 

Mrs.  Thrale  told  us,  that  a  curwns  cler- 
gyman of  our  aoquaiBtaoee  had  diacoveied 
a  licentious  stanta,  which  Pope  bad  oiiffi- 
nally  in  his  "  Universal  Prayer,"  before  the 
stanza, 


*  [The  oc4saMOB  was  Mr.  iIonis*s  wtk  of  ensr 


It  was  this: 

••Gsn  am  •rmoaMBtclaiai  Iharad 
OfereriMtiagfipet? 
And  that  offsnd  gnat  Nalare'a  God 
WhicJi  Natara*s  lalf  kmfum  > " 

and  that  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  ^'itlmi 
been  bormwed  fVom  Omanm.^  Then 
are,  indeed,  in  Pastor  Fidg,  many  mmdk 
flimsy  superficial  reasonrogs  as  that  in  the 
last  two  lines  of  this  stanta. 

BoswBLL.  **  In  that  stansa  of  Bnpc^ 
<  rod  offirei  *  is  certainly  a  bad  metaphor/ 
Mrs.  THaAUt.  «<  And  *  sins  of  flUMseai* 
is  a  faulty  expression;  for  its  tnie  import  ■ 
WMmerUoui,  which  cannot  be  kktatded^*' 

JoHKsoN.  "  It  must  have  been  written 
*  of  momefU$.*  Of  moment,  is  momentous; 
of  moments,  momefUary.  I  warrant  701, 
however,  Pope  wrote  tbisstanra,  ana  anms 
fViend  struck  it  out  Boileau  wrote  aoas 
such  thing,  and  Arnand  struck  it  out,  ny- 
ing, '  Vtm$  gmgneret  dews  on  iroi9  s'niyiai, 
et  perdrex  je  ne  tfoM  eomhiem  d*homeOm 
gefu*  These  fellows  want  to  say  a  dariii| 
thing,  and  don*t  know  how  to  go  aboat  it 
Mere  poets  know  no  more  of  nrndamratii 
principles  than—."  Here  he  was  imv* 
rupted  somehow.  Mis.  Thrale  mentioari 
Dryden.  JonHSOK.  «He  pauied  bin- 
self  about  predestination,  liow  tboiiik 
was  it  in  Pope  to  give  all  his  friendship  t» 
lords,  who  thought  they  honoured  him  In 
being  with  him;  and  to  choose  ancli  km 
as  Burlington,  and  Cobham,  and  Baling^ 
broke!  Mthurst  was  neffative»  a  pleasing 
man;  andlhaveheardnoiHof  Marchaost 
And  then  always  saying,  *  1  do  not  vaiss 
you  fbr  being  a  knd: '  which  was  a  salt 
proof  that  he  did.  1  newr  say  I  do  not 
value  Boswell  more  fbr  being  bora  to  aa 
esute,  because  I  do  not  care."  Bosvm].L. 
"Nor  fbr  being  a  Sc^ichn»n?»»  "Nay, 
sir,  I  do  vahie  you  more  for  being  a  Scotch 
man.  You  are  a  Scotchman .  withont  tht 
faults  of  Scotchmen.  You  would  not  have 
been  so  valuable  as  you  are  had  yofn  not 
been  a  Scotchman." 

Talking  of  divorces,  I  asked  if  OtMM 
doctrine  was  not  plausible; 

**  Ho  that  if  robb*d,  not  waatiiig  what  is  stolm. 
Let  him  aoi  know  *t,  aod  he  'a  not  robb*d  atifl.** 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale  joined  anainit 
this.  JoHAsojf.  "Ask  any  man  if  heM 
wish  not  to  know  of  sucL  an  injury." 
BoswsLU  "  Would  you  tell  yout  friend 
to  make  him  unhappy?"  Joniisav.  ^'Pei^ 
liape,  air,  I  should  not;  but  that  woald  be 
fWnnpnidsneeonroyownaccouBU  Amaa 
woald  tell  his  lather.'*  BoswnLi..  "  Ya^ 
beeanse  he  wouU  not  hnra  sparionsakiUNa 
to  gat  any  sham  of  tha  ftauiy  inhsrif  ha  * 
Mas.  TsKALB.    "  Or  he  would  tall  kn 
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bfoUier."  Boswell.  «  Certainly  hit  el- 
der brother."  Johfbov.  "  Yon  would 
tell  your  friend  of  a  woman's  infamy,  to 
prevent  his  marrying  a  prostitute:  there  is 
the  same  reason  to  tell  him  of  his  wife's 
infideKty  when  he  was  married,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  imposition.  It  is  a 
breacli  of  confidence  not  to  tell  a  friend." 

BoswBLL.    ♦*  Would  you  tell  Mr. ?" 

(naminff  a  gentleman  ^  who  assuredly  was 
not  in  the  least  danger  of  such  a  miserable 
disgrace,  though  married  ito  a  fine  woman.) 
JoHFSov.  "  Ko,  sir;  because  it  would  do 
no  good:  he  is  so  sluggish,  he  'd  never  go 
to  parliament  and  get  throuffh  a  divorce." 
He  said  of  one  ^  of  our  Iriends,  <'  He  is 
ruining  himself  without  pleasure.  A  man 
who  loses  at  play,  or  who  runs  out  his  for- 
tune at  court,  ftihke^his  estate  less,  ifi  hopes 
of  makioff  it  bigger  (I  am  sure  of  this 
word,  which  was  ollen  used  by  him)  :  but 
it  is  a  sad  thing  to  pass  through  the  quag- 
mire of  parsimony  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  To 
pass  over  the  flowery  path  of  extravagance 
IS  very  welU" 

'  Amongst  the  numerous  prints  pasted  on 
the  walls  of  the  dining-room  at  Streatham 
was  Hogarth's  **  Modern  Midnieht  Conver- 
sation." I  asked  him  what  he  knew  of 
Parson  Ford,  who  made  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  riotous  |froup.  Johnson.  "  Sir, 
he  was  my  acquamtance  and  relation,  my 
mother's  nephew.  He  had  purchased  a 
living  in  the  countrv,  but  not  simoniacally. 
I  never  ^aw  him  but  in  the  country.  I 
have  been  told  he  was  a  man  of  great 
partsj  very  profligate,  but  I  never  heard  he 
was  impious."  Ioswex^l.  "  Was  there 
not  a  story  of  his  ghost  having  appeared?  ^ 
JovNSOir.  "  Sir,  it  was  believed.  A  wait^ 
er  at  the  Hummums,  in  which  house  Ford 
died,  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  and 
returned,  not  knowing  that  Ford  was  dead. 
Going  down  to  the  cellar,  according  to  the 
story,  he  met  him;  going  down  asain,  he 
met  him  a  second  time.  When  he  came 
up,  he  asked  some  of  the  people  of  the 
house  what  Ford  could  be  doing  there. 
They  told  him  Ford  was  dead.  The 
waiter  took  a  fever,  in  which  he  lay  for 
some  tiihe.  When  he  recovered,  he  said 
he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  some  women 
from  Fold;  but  he  was  not  to  tell  what,  or 
to  whom.  He  walked  out;  he  was  fol- 
lowed; but  somewhere  about  St.  Paul's 
they  lost  him.  He  coine  back,  and  said  he 
had  delivered  the  message,  and  the  women 
exclaimed,  'Then  we  are  all  undone!' 
Dr.  Pellet,  who  was  not  a  credulous  man, 
inqnired  into  the  truth  of  this  story,  and  he 


[The  editor  declinet  to  attempt  tappljingthii 
se.    He  ieara  that  it  will  be  but  too  evklent  at 
whose  expeme  Mr.  BosweU  ohoee  t»  ttahe  so  o^ 
ftoiive  an  hypotheMs.    Ei>»] 
•  [No  doabt  Mr.  LBBglo»^-£».] 


said  the  evidence  was  irreeistible.  My 
wife  went  to  the  Hummums;  (it  is  a  place 
where  people  get  themselves  cupped.)  I 
believe  she  went  with  intention  to  near 
about  this  story  of  Ford.  At  first  they 
were  unwilling  to  tell  her;  but,  after  they 
had  talked  to  her,  she  came  away  satisfied 
that  it  was  true.  To  be  sure,  the  roan  had 
a  feyery  and  this  vision  may  have  been  the 
beginning  of  it  But  if  the  message  to  the 
women,  and  their  behaviour  upon  it,  were 
true  as  related,  there  was  something  super- 
natural. That  rests  upon  his  word;  and 
there  it  remains." 

After  Mrs.  Thrale  was  gone  to  bed, 
Johnson  and  I  sat  up  late.  We  resumed 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  argument  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  that  a  man  would  be 
virtuous,  though  he  had  no  other  motive 
than  to  preserve  his  character.  Johnsok. 
<<  Sir,  it  is  not  true;  for,  as  to  this  world, 
vice  does  not  hurt  a  man^s  character." 
Boswell.  **  Yes,  sir,  debauching  a  friend's 
wife  will,"  Johnson.  "  No,  ^sir.  Who 
thinks  the  worse  of ^  for  it? "  Bos- 
well,   "  Lord 4  was  not  his  friend." 

Johnson.  *<  That  is  only  a  circumstance, 
sir;  a  slight  distinction.    He  could  not  get 

into  the  house  but  by  Lord *,    A 

man  is  chose  knight  of  the  shire  not  the 
less  for  having  debauched  ladies."  Bos- 
will.  "  What,  sir,  if  he  debauched  the 
ladies  of  gentlemen  in  the  county,  will  not 
there  be  a  general  resentment  asainst  him?  " 
Johnson.  '*  No,  sir.  He  will  lose,  those 
particular  ^^entlemeu;  but  the  rest  will  not 
trouble  their  heads  about  it"  (warmly). 
Boswell.  "  Well^  sir,  I  cannot  think  so." 
Johnson.  "  Nay,  sir,  there  is  no  talking 
with  a  man  who  will  dispute 'what  every 
body  knows  f( angrily).  Do  n't  you  know 
this?  "  Boswell.  **  No,  sir;  and  I  wish 
to  think  better  of  your  country  than  you 
represent  it.  t  knew  in  Scotland  a  gentle- 
man obliged  to  leave  it  fur  debauching  a 
lady:  and  in  one  of  our  counties  an  earl's 
brotner  lost  his  election  because  he  had  de- 
bauched the  lady  of  another  earl  in  that 
county,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  a  noble 
family." 

Still  he  would  not  yield.  He  proceeded: 
"  Will  you  not  allow,  sir,  thai  vice  does  not 
hurt  a  man's  character  so  as  to  obstruct 
his  prosperity  in  life,  when  you  know  tliat 
5   was  loaded  with  wealth  and 


honours?  a  man  who  had  acquired  bis  for- 
tune by  such  crimes,  that  his  consciousness 
of  them  impelled  him  to  cut  his  own 
throat."  Boswell.  "  You  will  recollect, 
sir^  that  Dr.  Robertson  said  he  cut  his 
throat  because  he  was  weary  of  still  life; 


*  [Mr.  Beanolerk. 
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nttk  thiti^  not  beingf  MiRciem  to  move 
Mil  jT««t  mind."  Jotttinov  {rery  anirry). 
«<  Naj,  ib,  Whftt  stiiff  it  thk?  You  had  oo 
more  this  opinion  sflet  Robertaon  said  it 
fban  before.  I  know  nothing  more  offen- 
sive than  repeating  what  one  knowa  to  be 
f^iah  things,  by  way  of  continuing  m  dia- 
l^vte,  toeee  what  a  man  will  answer, — ^to 
make  him  yonr  butt!"  (angrier  still). 
BostfELL.  **  My  dear  sir,  I  had  no  aach 
intention  as  you  seem  to  suspect;  I  had  not. 
Indeed.  Might  not  this  nobleman  have  felt 
eveiy  thing  *  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
pronUble,'  aa  Hamlet  says?"  Jornsoh. 
"  Nay,  if  yon  are  to  bring  in  gubbUf  I  '11 
talk  no  more.  I  will  not^  upon  my  honour." 
Mv  readers  will  decide  upon  this  dispute. 

Next  morning  I  Mated  to  Mrs.  Thrale  at 
breakfast,  before  he  came  down,  the  dispute 
of  last  night  as  to  the  influence  of  character 
vpon  success  in  life.  She  said  he  was  cer- 
tainly wtong^  and  tokl  me  that  a  baronet 
lost  an  election  in  Wales  because  he  had 
debauched  the  sister  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
eounty,  whom  he  made  one  of  his  daugh* 
ters  invite  as  her  companion  at  his  seat  in 
the  country,  when  his  lady  and  his  other 
children  were  in  London.  Bnt  she  would 
not  encounter  Johnson  upon  the  subject. 

I  staid  all  tliis  day  with  him  at  Strea- 
tham.  He  talked  a  great  deal  in  very  good 
humour. 

Looking  at  Mesare.  Dlllv^s  splendid  edi- 
tion of  Lord  Chesterfiekl's  miaoellaneous 
works,  he  hiuffhed,  and  aaid,  "Here  are 
now  two  speeches  ascribed  to  hhn,  both  of 
which  were  written  bv  me:  and  the  best  of 
it  is,  they  have  (bund  out  that  one  is  like 
Demosthenes,  and  the  other  like  Cicero  L" 

He  censiired  Lord  Kama's  **  Sketches 
of  the  History  of  Man,**  A>r  imsrepresenting 
Clarendon's  account  of  the  appearance  of 
Sir  George  Villters^s  ghost,  as  ir  Clarendon 
were  weakly  credulous;  when  the  truth  is, 
that  Clarendon  only  aays,  that  the  story 
was  upon  a  better  foundation  of  credit  than 
usually  such  discourses  are  founded  upon; 
nay,  speaks  thus  of  the  person  who  was  re- 
ported to  have  seen  the  vision,  "  the  poor 
man,  if  he  had  been  at  aU  waking:  ^  which 
Lord  Karnes  has  omitted  *.  He  added, "  In 
this  book  it  is  maintained  that  virtue  is  natu- 
ral to  man,  and  that  if  we  would  but  consult 
our  own  hearts,  we  should  be  virtuous. 
Now,  afler  consulting  our  own  hearts  all 
we  can,  and  witli  all  tne  helps  we  have,  we 
find  how  few  of  ns  are  virtuous.  This  is 
saying  a  thing  which  aH  mankind  know  not 
to  be  true."  Boswbll.  "  Is  not  modesty 
natural?  "    Johnsoit.    "  I  cannot  say,  sir, 


>  [See  mUe,  veL  i.  |k  60.— Ed.] 
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as  we  find  no  people  quite  in  ■  state  <^  9m» 
ture;  but,  I  think,  the  more  thev  are  taiigfa% 
the  more  modeat  they  are.  fTbe  Freiicb 
are  a  gross,  ill-bred,  untaught  people;  m  Isk 
dy  there  will  spit  on  the  floor  and  mb  it 
with  her  fbot.  What  I  gained  by  beiog  m 
France  was,  learning  to  ne  better  satidied 
with  my  own  countiy.  Time  may  be  em- 
ployed to  more  advantage  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-four,  almost  in  any  way  than  is 
travelling.  When  ^ou  set  travelling  af^aat 
mere  negation,  against  doing  nothinig,  it  is 
better  to  be  sure;  but  how  much  mors 
woukl  a  young  man  improve  were  he  to 
study  during  those  years.  Indeed,  if  a 
young  man  is  wild,  and' must  run  afler  wo- 
men and  bad  company,  it  is  better  this 
should  be  done  abroad,  as,  on  hia  fetara, 
he  can  break  off  such  connexiona,  and  b^ 
gin  at  home  a  new  man,  with  a  character 
to  form,  and  acquaintance  to  make.  Hear 
little  does  travelling  supply  to  the  eonveiw 
sation  of  any  man  who  haa  travelled;  hoe 
little  to  Beauclerk  ? »    Boswbll.     «•  What 

say  you  to  Lord  3?"    Johksov 

"  I  never  but  once  heard  him  talk  of  wbai 
he  had  seen,  and  that  was  of  a  laigpe  sei^ 
pent  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Eery 
BdswELL.    "  Well,  I  happened  to  hear 
tell  the  same  thing,  which  made  me 
tion  him." 

I  talked  of  a  country  h'fe.  Jorhboit. 
«  Were  I  to  live  in  the  country,  I  wonU 
not  devote  myself  to  the  acquisition  of  pop- 
ularity; I  would  live  in  a  much  better  way, 
much  more  happily:  I  would  have  my  time 
atmyowncommana."  Bobweli..  ^Bv^ 
sir,  is  it  not  a  sad  thinjjf  to  be  at  a  distaaee 
from  all  our  literary  friends?"  JoBframr. 
"  Sir,  you  will  by-and-by  have  enough  of 
this  convenAtion,  whicK  now  delighta  yea 
so  much." 

As  he  vna  a  zealous  friend  of  subordina- 
tion, he  was  at  aH  times  watchAil  to  renreas 
the  vulgar  cant  against  the  manners  of  the 
great  "  High  people,  wr,"  ssid  he,  "  are 
the  best:  take  a  hundred  ladies  of  quality, 
you  Ml  find  them  better  wives,  better  moth» 
ers,  more  willine  to  sacrrfice  their  own  plea- 
sure to  their  children,  than  a  hundred  other 
women.  Trades-women  (I  mean  the 
wives  of  tradesmen)  in  the  city,  vrJio  are 
worth  from  ten  to  fifYeen  thousand  ponads, 
are  the  worst  crestures  upon  the  earth, 
groesly  ignorant,  and  thinkW  vicionaness 
fashionable.  Farmers,  1  thimc,  are  often 
worthless  fellows.  Few  lords  will  cheat; 
and,  if  they  do,  they  'II  be  ashamed  of  it: 
farmers  cheat,  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it: 
they  have  all  the  sensual  vices  too  of  the 
nobility,  with  cheating  into  the  bargain. 

*  [GfaaileBaoBt  His  lonUup  wm  ia  the  hSba 
of  teUii^  the  Hory  aUadid  to  lalher  toa  oAsbl^ 
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IPhmtt  i*M  iniicSi  foinnatian  imd  adultery 
•ttiongft  fannen  m  amongst  noblemeB." 
BoawBLt*.  **  The  notion  of  the  world,  ar, 
liow6irer,  is,  that  the  morals  of  women  of 
<]|iiai*ty  are^  worse  than  those  in  lower  sta- 
tioiia.^'  JoHMSoir.  <<  Yes,  sir;  the  liceo- 
'  tiouBiiesB  of  one  woman  of  quality  makes 
more  noise  than  that  of  a  number  of  wo- 
men in  lower  stations:  then,  sir,  you  are  to 
ooBsider  the  malignity  of  women  m  the  city 
against  women  of  quality,  which  will  make 
them  believe  any  thing  of  them,  sueh  as 
tliat  the^  caH  their  coachmen  to  bed.  No, 
flir;  so  ur  as  I  have  observed,  the  hirher  in 
mnk,  the  richer  ladies  are,  they  are  the  bet- 
ter instructed,  and  the  more  virtuous." 

This  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Home  pub^ 
Nshed  his  <<  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  on  the 
Kaglish  Particle."  Johnson  read  it,  «nd 
though  not  treated  in  it  with  sufficient  r^ 
spect,  he  had  candour  enough  to  say  to  Mr. 
Seward,  **  Were  I  to  make  a  new  edition 
of  Biv  Dictionary,  I  would  adopt  several  ^ 
of  Mr.  Home's  etymologies,  i  hope  they 
did  not  put  the  dog  in  the  pillory  for  his 
Hbel:  be  has  too  much  literature  for  that 9.*' 

On  Saturday,  May  16,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk's  with  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Steevens,  Dr.  Higgins,  and  some  others.  I 
I  regret  very  feelingly  every  instance  of  my 
remissness  in  recording  his  fnemorabUMj;  I 
am  afraid  it  is  the  condition  of  humanity 
(as  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk,  once  ob- 
served to  me,  after  having  made  an  admi- 
rable speech  in  the  house  of  commons, 
which  was  highly  applauded,  but  which  he 
afterwards  perceivea  might  have  been  bet- 
ter), "  that  we  are  more  uneasy  from  think- 
ing of  our  wants,  than  happy  in  thinking  of 
our  acquisitions."  This  is  an  unreasonable 
mode  of  disturbing  our  tranquillity,  and 
should  be  corrected:  let  me  then  comfort 
myself  with  the  large  treasure  of  Johnson's 
conversation  which  I  have  preserved  for  my 
own  enjoyment  and  that  of  the  world,  and 
et  me  exhibit  what  I  have  upon  each  occa- 
sion, whether  more  or  less,  whether  a 
buise,  or  only  a  few  sparks  of  a  diamond. 

He  said,  **  Dr.  Mead  lived  more  in  the 
broad  sunshine  *  of  life  than  almost  any 
man." 

The  disaster  of  General  Burgoyne's  ar- 


>  la  Mr.  Home  Tooke*8  enlai^emeot  of  that 
**  Letter/'  which  be  haa  since  published  with 
the  title  of**  Enx  TTi^i/Ttf,  or,  The  Diversions  of 
Parlej,'*  he  mentions  this  conipliment,  as  if  Dr. 
Johnson,  instead  of  several  of  his  etymok>f ies, 
Iml  sbnI  otf  His  recollection  having  tiiM  rnagni- 
4tA  k»  ehows  how  ainbitioiM  he  was  of  the  appce- 
tation  of  so  great  a  man. — Boswelc. 

*  [See  «nfe,  p.  178.  The  editor  cannot  ac- 
coant  for  Johnson's  ignorance  of  the  seotenoa— 
any  more  than  lor  the  inconsisienoy  between  the 
wjihfls  ezprassad  ia  this  and  the  loimar 
-to] 


my'  waa  Ihen  th*  omoiMOa  lopUc  of  9oii<^ 
veraation.  It  waa  asked  why  piling  tWir 
arms  was  isaiated  upon  as  a  matter  of  aucb 
eonaequence,  when  it  seemed  to  be  a  eir-» 
cumstance  80  incoMiderable  in  itself.  Jo^ih 
son.  "  Why,  sir,  a  French  authour  says,  <  U 
fabeweoup  de pueriUUB  dwu  U guerre,^ 
All  distinctions  are  trifles,  beeause  great 
things  can  aeldom  occur,  end  those  distine* 
tione  are '  settled  by  custom.  A  savage 
would  aa  willingly  have  his  meat  sent  to 
him  in  the  kitchen,  at  eat  it  at  the  taUe 
here:  as  men  become  civilised,  yarioua 
modes  of  denoting  honourable  preference 
are  invented." 

He  this  day  made  the  observations  upon 
the  similarity  between  <<  Rasselas "  apd 
"Candide:'*  which  I  have  inserted  in  its 
proper  place,  when  considering  his  admira- 
nle  philosophical  romance.  He  said,  '<  Can- 
dide"  he  thought  had  more  power  in  it  than 
any  thin^  that  Voltaire  had  written. 

He  said,  *.«  The  Ivrical  part  of  Horace 
never  can  be  perfectly  translated;  so  much 
of  the  excellence  is  in  the  numbers  and  ex- 

Fression.    Francis   has  done  it  the  best^ 
'II  take  his,  five  out  of  six,  against  them 
all." 

On  Sunday,  May  17, 1  presented  to  Wm 
Mr.  FuUarton,  of  Fullarton,  who  has  since 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  India,  to 
whom  he  naturally  talked  of  travels,  as  Mr. 
Brydone  accompanied  him  in  his  tour  to 
Sieily  and  MalU.  He  said, ''  The  inforaia^ 
tion  which  we  have  from  modem  travellers 
is  much  more  autheotick  than  what  we  had 
A'om  ancient  travellers:  ancient  travellers 

guessed;  modern  travellers  measure.  The 
wiss  admit  that  there  is  but  one  errour  in 
Stanyan.  If  Brydone  were  more  attentive 
to  his  Bible,  he  would  be  a  good  traveller.** 

He  said, "  Lord  Chatham  was  a  Dietaiors 
he  possessed  the  power  of  putting  the  state 
in  motion;  now  there  is  no  power,  all  order 
is  relaxed.'*  Boswell.  '<  Is  there  no  hope 
of  8  change  to  the  better?"  Johmoit. 
"Why,  yes,  sir,  when  we  are  weary  of 
this  relaxation.  So  the  city  of  London  witt 
appoint  its  mayors  again  by  seniority." 
Boswell.  "  But  is  not  that  taking  a  mens 
chance  for  having  a  good  or  a  bad  mayor?  ^ 
JoHKSON.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  theevil  of  com- 
petition is  greater  than  that  of  the  worst 
mayor  that  can  come:  besides,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  a 
rabble  will  be  rignt,  than  that  chance  will 
be  right." 

On  Tuesday,  May  19, 1  was  to  set  oat 
for  Scotland  in  the  evening.  He  was  eith  . 
ga^  to  dine  with  me  at  Mr.  Dilly^s;  I 
waited  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  bar  ap- 
pointment and  attend  him  thither;  4ie  gave 
me  some  salutary  counsel,  and  recomoMiid* 


*   [Its 


^. 
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ed  vifforoQS  TMOtvtkNi  aniiiit  •nydevU* 
tioti  from  norel  duty.  Boswbll.  <^Bat 
yoH  wouid  not  hare  me  to  bind  myself  by  a 
solemn  obligation  f "  JoBvaoii  (much  agi- 
Uted).  "What!  a  vow  1—0,  no,  sir,  a 
vow  is  a  horrible  thing !  it  is  a  snare  for 
sin.  The  man  who  cannot  go  to  heaven 
without  a  vow,  may  go—  K^  Here,  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  middle  ot  his  library,  and 
rmiing  grand,  his  pause  was  truly  a  curious 
compound  of  the  solemn  and  the  ludicrous: 
he  half-whistled  in  his  usual  way  when  plea- 
sent,  and  he  paused  as  if  checked  by  reli- 
gious awe.  Methought  he  would  have 
added,  to  hell,  but  was  restrained.  I  hu- 
moured the  dilemma.  "  What,  sir ! "  said  I, 

«•  *  In  calumjus$eria  ihit  7  ' »»— Juv.  8  Sat 
alluding  to  his  imitation  of  it, 

•<  And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  bt  goea." 

I  had  mentioned  to  him  a  slight  fault  in 
his  noble  "  Imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,"  a  too  near  recurrence  of  the  verb 
spread  in  his  description  of  the  young  en- 
thusiast at  college: 
*<  Through  all  his  veios  the  fever  of  renown 

Spreads  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown; 

0*er  Bodley't  dome  his  future  bboora  ifwead^ 

And  Bacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  bis  head.  ** 

He  had  desired  me  to  change  9pread$  to 
Immi;  but  for  perfect  authenticity,  I  now 
had  it  done  with  his  own  hand  ^.  1  thought 
this  alteration  not  only  cured  the  fault,  but 
was  more  poetical,  as  it  might  carry  an  al- 
lusion to  the  shirt  by  which  Hercules  was 
inflamed. 

We  had  a  quiet,  comfortable  meeting  at 
Mr.  Dilly's;  nobody  there  but  ourselves. 
Mr.  Dilly  mentioned  somebody  having 
wished  that  Milton's  "  TracUte  on  Educa- 
tion **  should  be  printed  along  with  his  Po- 
ems in  the  edition  of  the  English  Poets  then 
l^ng  on.  Johnson.  ''  it  would  be  break- 
ing in  upon  the  plan;  but  would  be  of  no 
great  consequence.  So  far  as  it  would  be 
any  thing,  it  would  be  wrong.  Education 
in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being 
hurt  by  two  of  its  greatest  men,  Milton  and 
Locke.  Milton's  plan  is  impracticable,  and 
I  suppose  has  never. been  tried.  Locke's, 
I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but  is 
very  uuperfect;  it  gives  too  much  to  one 
«ide,  and  too  little  to  the  other;  it  gives  too 
little  to  literature. — 1  shall  do  what  I  can 
for  Dr.  Watts  ;  but  my  materials  are  ver^ 
scanty.  His  poems  are  by  no  means  his 
best  works ;  I  cannot  praise  his  poetry  itr 
4ell*  highly;  but  I  can  praise  its  design." 


>  [See  amte,  toL  i.  p.  284.— Ed.1 

'  The  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  made  the 
•eoffeotMm  is  depositeid  by  me  in  the  aoble  library 
to  which  it  relates,  and  to  which  I  have  presented 
^ffaer  pieces  of  his  handwriting. — Boswxll. 


My  iUofltriooa  frioid  and  I  parted 
assurances  of  affectionate  renid. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  the  36th  of  May,  fn 
Thoroe,  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  aeati  of 
Mr.  Bosville,  and  gave  him  an.  acoovnt  of 
my  having  passed  a  day  at  Lincoln,  aaex- 
pectedly,  and  therefore  without  having  aay 
letters  of  introduction,  but  that  I  had  bees 
honoured  with  civilities  from  the  Revereiid 
Mr.  Simpson,  an  acquaintance  of  liis*,  and 
Captain  Brosdley,  of  the  Lincolnshire  mili- 
tia: but  more  particularly  from  the  Rever- 
end Dr.  Gordon,  the  chancellor*  who  fint 
received  me  with  great  politeness  as  a 
stranger,  and,  when  I  informed  him  who  I 
was,  entertained  me  at  his  house  with  the 
most  flattering  attention :  1  also  expreased 
the  pleasure  with  which  I  had  fouDd  that 
our  worthy  friend,  Lang  ton,  was  highly 
esteemed  in  his  own  county  town. 

**  TO  DR.  SAMUSL  JOHNBDir. 

»£disbiii(li,  18th  JoM,  ma 
"  Mt  dear  sir, 
•       •••••         • 

''SinC'C  my  return  to  Scotland,  I  have 
been  again  at  Lanark,  and  have  had  niOR 
conversation  with  Thomson's  sister.  It  ii 
atrange  that  Murdoch,  who  was  hia  inti- 
mate friend,  should  have  mistaken  his  mo- 
ther's maiden  name,  which  he  saya  wai 
Hume,  whereas  Hume  was  the  name  oTbii 
grandmother  by  the  mother's  aide.  Hii 
mother's  name  was  Beatrix  Trotter  4,  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Trotter  of  Fogo,  a  small 
proprietor  of  land.  Thomson  had  one  bro- 
ther, whom  he  had  with  him  in  England 
as  his  amanuensis;  but  he  was  seized  with 
a  consumption,  and  having  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  try  what  his  native  air  would 
do  for  him,  died  youn?.  He  had  three  sis- 
ters ;  one  married  to  Mr.  Bell,  minister  of 
the  parish  of  Strathaven,  one  to  Mr.  Craig, 
father  of  tlie  ingenious  architect,  who  gave 
the  plan  of  the  New  Town  Of  Ekiinburgh, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Thomson,  master  of  the 
fframmar-echool  at  Lanark.  He  was  of  a 
humane  and  benevolent  disposition;  not 
only  sent  valuable  presents  to  his  sisters, 
but  a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  and  wis 
alwsys  wishing  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
do  them  more  good.  Lord  Lyttelton's  ob- 
servat'on,  that  *  he  loathed  much  to  write,' 
was  very  true.  His  letters  to  his  aister, 
Mm.  Thomson,  were  not  fVequent,  and  in 
one  of  them  he  says,  <  All  my  friends  who 
know  me,  know  how  backward  I  am  to 


>  [Probably  brother  of  the  gentleman  to  whoa 
he  sddreaRed  tho  letter,  tmie,  vol  I  p.  160,  aad 
Tol.  ii.  p.  69.-^£d.] 

*  Dr.  Johaeoa  was  by  no  meam  attentive  lo 
niinite  aecoracy  in  his  <'  Lives  of  die  Poets;" 
for,  netwithstaiiiltDir  my  haviog  detected  this  niii- 
take,  he  aoatiwied  it— Boswbli.. 


IflB.-- JCf AT.  9$i 


Wl 


*WTHeletteM$  «ml  never  impute  the  seyli- 
S^nee  of  my  hand  to  the  coldiUM  of  my 
Heart.'  I  send  yon  a  copy  of  the  last  letter 
'which  she  had  from  him;  she  never  heard 
tiaat  he  had  any  intention  of  goin|[  into  ho- 
ly  orders.  From  this  late  interview  with 
hill  aiater,  I  think  much  more  favourably  of 
hioa,  as  I  hope  you  will.  I  am  eager  to  see 
more  of  your  Prefaces  to  the  Poets  :  I  sol* 
ace  myself  with  the  few  proof-eheetB  which 
i  have. 

^  i  send  another  parcel  of  Lord  Hailee's 
"*  Atmak,'  which  you  will  please  to  return 
tO'  me  as  soon  as  yon  conveniently  can. 
He  says, '  he  wishes  yon  would  cut  a  little 
deeper; '  but  he  maybe  proud  that  there  is 
ao  tittle  occasion  to  use  the  en tical  knife. 
I  mver  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  faithfhl  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Jambs  Boswkli-'' 

"  TO  JAMES  BOSWSLL,  ESQ. 

i«LoaMtoii,SdJttly,l'm. 
«*  8ia^ — I  have  received  two  letters  from 
jroo,  of  which  the  second  complains  of  the 
neg'lect  shown  to  the  first,  i  ou  must  not 
tie  your  friends  to  such  punctusl  correspon- 
dence. You  have  all  possible  assurances 
of  my  affection  and  esteem;  and  there 
owht  to  be  no  need  of  reiterated  professions. 
When  it  may  happen  that  I  can  give  you 
either  counsel  or  comfort,  1  hope  it  will 
naver  happen  to  me  that  I  should  neglect 
you:  button  must  not  think  me  criminal 
or  eold,  if  I  say  nothing  when  I  have  no- 
thing* to  say. 

"You  are  now  happy  enough.  Mrs. 
Boswell  is  recovered;  and  I  congratulate 
yon  upon  the  probability  of  her  long  life. 
If  general  approbation  will  add  any  thing 
to  your  enjoyment,  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  heard  you  mentioned  as  a  num  wkam 
every  body  Hke»^  I  Mnk  life  has  little 
more  to  give, 

u 1  ling  g^QQ  to  his  regiment.    He 

has  laid  down  his  coach,  and  talks  of  ma* 
king  more  contractions  of  his  expense :  how 
he  will  succeed,  I  know  not  It  is  didKult 
to  reform  a  household  gradually;  it  may  be 
done  better  by  a  system  totally  new.  I  am 
afraid  he  has  alwa^  something  to  hide. 

When  we  pressed  him  to  go  to », 

he  objected  the  necessity  w  attending  his 
navigation  3;  yet  he  could  talk  of  going  to 
Aberdeen  4,  a  place  not  much  nearer  his 
navigation.     I  believe  he  cannot  bear  the 

thought  of  living  at in  a  state 'of 

diminution;  and  of  appearing  among  the 
feullemen  of  the  neighbourhood  $hwm  of 

^  [Laogton.— Ed.]'  *  [Langtoo.— Ed.] 

•  [The  Wey  canal,  firom  Gnildfoid  to  Wey- 
Widga,  Ml  whksh  he  had  a  eoiwidenbla  thoie,  which 
hu  gramfaoo  now  poncwca.— Ep.] 

*  [Hit  Ipdy  and  famiJy»  it  appeals,  wars  in 
Bootland  at  this  peruML^ED.] 


Am  hemm.  This  is  natural,  hut  it  is  eow* 
ardly.  What  I  tokl  him  of  the  increasing 
expense  of  a  growing  family,  seems  to  have 
struck  him.  He  certainly  had  gone  on 
with  very  confused  views,  and  we  have,  I  , 
think,  shown  him  that  he  is  wrong;  though, 
with  the  common  deficience  of  advisers,  we 
have  not  shown  him  how  to  do  right. 

"I  wish  you  would  a  little  correct  or  re- 
strain your  imagination,  and  imagine  that 
happiness,  such  as  life  admits,  may  be  had 
at  other  places  as  well  as  London.  With- 
out affecting^  Stoicism,  it  may  be  said, 
that  it  is  our  business  to  exempt  ourselves 
as  much  ss  we  can  from  the  power  of  ex- 
ternal things.  There  is  but  one  solid  basis 
of  happiness;  and  that  is,  the  reasonable 
hope  of  a  happy  futurity.  This  may  be 
had  everywhere. 

,"I  do  not  blame  your  preference  to 
London  to  other  places,  for  it  is  really  to 
be  preferred,  if  the  choice  is  free;  but  few 
have  the  choice  of  their  place,  or  their  man- 
ner of  life ;  and  mere  pleasure  ought  not 
to  be  the  j^ime  motive  of  action. 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  poor  thing,  hss  a  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Thrale  dislikes  the  times,  Rke 
the  rest  of  us.  Mrs.  Williams  is  sick;  Mrs. 
Desmoulins  is  poor.  I  have  misery  bfe 
nights.  Nobody  is  well  but  Mr.  Levett 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most,  &c. 

«  Sam.  Johrsok." 

Mr.  Langton  has  been  pleased,  at  my 
request,  to  favour  me  with  some  particulars 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Warl^y-camp, 
where  this  gentleman  was  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned as  a  captain  in  the  Lincolnshire  mili- 
tia. I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words  in 
a  letter  to  me. 

"  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1778, 
that  he  complied  with  mv  invitation  to 
come  down  to  the  camp  at  Wafley,  and  he 
staid  with  me  about  a  week  ;  the  scene  ap- 
peared, notwithstanding  a  great  degree  of 
ill  health  that  he  aeemed  to  L^jonr  under, 
to  interest  and  amuse  him,  as  agreeing  with 
the  disposition  that  I  believe  you  know  he 
constantly  tnsnifested  towards  inquiring 
into  subjects  of  the  military  kind.  He  sate, 
witli  a  patient  degree  of  attention,  to  ob- 
serve the  proceedings  of  a  regimental  court- 
martial,  that  happened  to  be  called  in  the 
time  of  his  stay  with  us;  and  one  night,  as 
Iste  as  at  eleven  o'clock,  he  accompanied 
the  maior  of  the  regiment  in  going  whAt 
are  styled  the  rotmaf,  where  he  might  ol^ 
serve  the  forms  of  visiting  the  gu^ras,  foi 
the  seeing  that  they  and  their  sentries  an 
ready  in  their  duty  on  their  several  posts 
He  took  occasion  to  converse  at  times  o» 
military  topics,  once  in  particular,  that  I 
see  the  mention  of,  in  your  *  Journal  of  a 


*  [lo  former  editions  * 
by  Mr.  Maloss^En.] 


affcftu^^"— emended  < 


IM 


vm.^£aM.  C9. 


Tour  to  tKe  Hebrides,'  wIneH  lies  open  b»> 
Ibre  me  S  as  to  gunpowder;  which  lie  spoke 
of  to  the  s«me  effecti  in  pait,  that  yon 
relate. 

"■On  one  occasion,  when  the  reg^iment 
were  going  thiongli  their  exercise,  he  went 
qnite  close  to  the  men  at  one  of  the  extreme 
ities  of  it,  and  watched  all  their  practices 
attentively;  and,  when  he  came  awa\r,  his 
remark  was,  *  The  men  indeed  do  k>ad  their 
musqtiets  and  fire  with  wonderAil  celerity.' 
He  was  likewise  particular  in  requiring  to 
know  what  was  tne  weight  of  the  musket 
balls  in  use,  and  within  what  distance  they 
might  be  expected  to  take  effect  when 
nred  off. 

**  In  walking  among  the  tents,  and  ob* 
verging  the  difference  between  those  of  the 
officers  and  private  men,  he  said,  that  the 
•uperiority  of  accommodation  of  the  better 
conditions  of  lile,  to  that  of  the  infbrior 
ones,  was  never  exhibited  to  him  in  so  dis- 
tinct a  view.  The  civilities  paid  to  him  in 
the  camp  were,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Lincolnshire  regiment,  one  of  the  officers  of 
whmh  accommodated  him  with  a  tent  in 
ivhioh  he  slept;  and  from  General  Hall, 
who  very  courteously  invited  him  to  dine 
inrith  him,  where  he  appeared  to  be  very 
weM  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and 
the  civilities  he  received  on  the  part  of  the 
General^;  tlie  attention  likewise  of  the 
General's  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Smith, 
seemed  to  be  very  wekntne  to  him,  as  ap- 
peared by  their  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of 
•discourse  together.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
East- York  regiment  likewise,  on  •being  in- 
formed of  his  cominff,  solicited  his  company 
at  dinner,  but  by  that  time  he  had  fixed 
his  departure,  so  that  he  could  not  comply 
with  ttie  invitation." 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  was  a  dif^ 
ference  between  him  and  his  friend  Mr. 
Strahan;  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  relate.  Their  reconciliation 
was  comma nicated  lo  me  in  a  k*tter  from 
Mr.  Straban  in  the  following  words: 

*<  The  notes  I  showed  you  that  past  be- 
tween him  and  me  were  dated  in  March 
last.  The  matter  lay  dormant  till  S7th 
July,  when  he  wrote  to  me  as  follows: 

*  TO  WILLIAM    STRAHAN,  KSq. 

«  Sir, — It  would  be  very  foolish  for  us  to 
ciMitinue  strangers  any  longer.  You  can 
Aever  by  persistency  make  wrong  right 
II 1  resented  too  acnmoniously,  I  resented 
•nily  lo  yourself.     Nobody  -ever  saw  or 


1  [jfftfe,  vol.  i.  p.  808.— BoswsLL.] 
•  Whoi  I  one  day  at  covit  mpistd  to  Geoo- 
tal  ff sU  my  eense  of  the  honoor  he  had  doi»  my 
fViend,  he  polhefy  mvwsred,  **  Sir,  I  ihd  my$e]f 
ffioiMnir.**— Boswblim 


heii4  what  I  wvotn.  Ton  saw  tliit  wj 
anger  was  over,  for  in  a  day  or  tsvo  I  caae 
to  your  house.  I  have  given  y«Ni  a  iongiif 
time;  and  I  hone  yon  have  made  wo  9m 
use  of  it,  ns  to  be  no  longer  011  evil  lenas 
with,  sir,  yonr,  &«• 

'  Sam.  JoffMSOM.' 
**  On  this  I  caled  upon  him :  omd  Ik  !■■ 
since  dined  with  me.'* 

After  this  time  the  same  friendship  as 
formerly  continued  betweea  Dr.  Johnaon 
•nd  Mr.  Strahan.  My  friend  mentioaBd  to 
me  a  fittle  circumstance  of  hia  at&evtioBt 
which,  though  we  aaay  smile  at  it,  nanst  bs 
alkywed  to  have  its  Ibundatiott  in  a  usee  and 
true  knowledge  of  human  liie*  **  When  i 
write  to  8cc<claad  (said  he^,  I  enpkiy  Slm- 
han  to  frank  my  letten,  that  he  may  havn 
the  consequence  of.  appearing  a  parliament 
man  amonjg  his  countrymen." 

P'TO  MRS.  THRALS 

••  tSlk  Oot«lNr,  Ifia 

«'Ab'  lo  Dr.  Ooiliar*ta3  epitaph,  uit 
Nollekens  has  had  it  so  k)ag,  that  I  ^^^  i 
havo  for^tten  how  long,  i  o«  ne-  ^  ^ 
ver  hod  it 

^*  There  is  a  print  of  Mrs.  Montagoe,  and 
I  shall  think  mywelf  very  ill  rewarded  for 
my  love  and  admiration  if  she  does  not  give 
me  one;  she  will  %ive  it  nobody  in  when  it 
will  excite  more  respectiul  sentimealL 
But  I  never  coukl  get  any  thing  from  her 
but  by  pnshing  a  face;  and  so»  if  you  please, 
you  may  tell  her. 

•         «         •         '         •  « 

^  When  I  called  the  other  day  at  Um^ 
ney's,  1  found  only  the  younff  ones  at  homes 
at  last  came  the  doctor  and  madani,  from 
a  dinner  in  the  country,  to  tell  how  they 
had  been  robbed  as  they  returned.  Ths 
doctor  saved  his  purse,  but  gave  them  thiet 
guineas  and  some  silver,  of  which  tliey  i» 
turned  him  three-aixMxpenoe,  unaoked,  to 
pay  the  turnpike. 

"  I  have  aat  twice  to  Joshua,  aad  he 
seems  to  like  his  own  performance.  Ik 
Ins  projected  another,  in  which  I  om'to  be 
busy:  but  we  can  think  on  it  at  leisure. 

'<  Mrs.  Williams  is  come  bonae  better, 
and  the  habitation  is  all  concord  and  har- 
mony; only  Mr.  Levett  harboura  ciiacon- 
tent. 

"  With  Dr.  Lawrence's  consent,  I  have, 
for  the  two  last  nights,  taken  muak:  the 
firftt  night  was  a  worse  night  than  commoa, 
the  second,  a  better;  but  not  so  much  bel> 
ter  as  that  i  dare  ascribe  any  virtue  to  the 
medicine.    I  took  a  scruple  each  time 


*  [Dr.  CeUaer,  of  the  CoannoBs,  an  svlr 
friend  of  Mis.  Ttatalo's,  who  died  Std  May.  ITtL 
—En.) 
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'^TO  MSB.   TBftALB. 

I'SlatOctotwr,  1778. 

1^0^^,^  *<  f^ir  Joshua  has  finished  my  pic- 
'wri.  II.  tvre^  and  it  seems  to  please  every  do- 
»-  ST.  ^y^  i^ut  I  si^^j  ^ait  to  see  how  it 
pleases  you. 

<«  T<Hiay  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Des- 
naoulins  had  a  scold,  and  Willams  was  go* 
\ng  away;  hut  I  hid  her  not  turn  tos/,  and 
«fae  came  baek,  and  rather  got  die  upper 
hand.'»] 

MTe  surely  cannot  but  admire  the  hene- 
▼oleikt  exertions  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
evpeeialfy^  when  we  consider  how  grievous- 
ly he  was  afflicted  with  bad  health,  and  how 
aacomfortable  his  home  was  made  by  the 
perpetual  jarring  of  those  whom  he  charita- 
hiy  accommodated  under  his  roof.  He  has 
sometimes  suAsred  me  to  talk  jocularly  of 
hitf  fifroup  of  females,  and  call  tnem  his  Se^ 
ragiio.  He  thus  mentions  them,  together 
with  honest  Levett,  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
^  Mrs.  Thrale;  "  Williams  hates  every  body; 
^Lfevett  bates  Desmoulins,  and  does  not  love 
Williams;  Desmoulins  hates  them  both; 
PoU  ^  loves  none  of  them." 

[These  connexions  exposed  him 
^^8.'      ^  trouble  and  incessant  solicitation, 
which  he  bore  well  enough;  but  his 
inmates  were  enemies  to  bis  pesce,  and  oc- 
cainoned  him  great  disquiet:  the  jealousy 
that  stibsisted  amon^  them  rendered  his 
dwelling  irksome  to  him,  and  he  seldom  ap- 
proach^ it,  after  an  evening's  conversation 
sibroad,  but  with  the  dread  c^  finding  it  a 
scene  of  discord,  and  of  hsving  his  ears  fill- 
ed with  the  complaints  of  Mrs.  Williams  of 
Frank's  neglect  of  his  duty  and  inattention 
to  the  interests  of  his  master^  and  of  Frank 
against  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  authoritv 
she  assumed  over  him,  and  exercised  with 
an  unwarrantable  severity.    Even  those  in- 
truders who  had  taken  shelter  under  his 
roof,  and  who,  in  his  absence  from  home, 
brought  thither  their  children,  found  cause 
to  murmur;  "  their  provision  of  food  was 
scanty,  or  their  dinners  ill  dressed;"  all 
which  he  chose  to  endure  rather  than  put 
an  end  to  their  clamours  by  ridding  his 
home  of  such  thankless  and  troublesome 
jruests.     Nay,  so  insensible  was  he  of  the 
mgratitude  of  those  whom  he  suffered  thus 
to  hang  upon  him,  and  among  whom  he 
may  be  said  to  have  divided  an  income 
which  was  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his 
own  support,  thst  he  would  submit  to  re- 
proach and  personal  affront  from  some  of 
them;  even  Levett  woald  sometimes  insult 
him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  iu  her  paroxysms 

'  MiM  Camiiehael. — Boswkll.  ^Tbe  editor 
has  nor  learned  how  this  lady  was  coaaeoted  with 
Dr.  JtthpMHi.— £o.] 


of  rage,  hat:  l«m  kommi  to  drite  him  fiom 
her  preseiic«s.J 

"  TO  CAPTAIlf  tAirOTON^  WARLKt-CAlIP, 
"Sifft  Octobv,  JT7f. 

"  DsAR  SIB,— When  I  recollect  bow  long 
ago  I  was  received  with  so  much  kindness 
at  Warley  common,  i  am  ashamed  that  I 
have  not  made  some  inquiries  aAer  my 
friends. 

"  Pray  how  many  sheep-stealea  did  you 
convict?  and  how  did  you  punish  them? 
When  are  you  to  be  cantoned  in  better  hab- 
itations? The  air  grows  cold,  and  the 
ground  damp.  Longer  stay  in  the  camp 
cannot  be  without  much  danger  to  the 
health  of  the  common  men,  if  even  the  offi» 
cers  can  escape. 

<*  You  see  that  Dr.  Percy  is  now  dean  of 
Carlisle;  about  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 
power  of  presenting  himself  to  some  good 
livinsr.     He  is  provided  for. 

*<  The  session  of  the  €lub  is  to  com- 
mence with  that  of  the  parliament  Mr. 
Banks  3  desires  to  be  admitted;  he  will  be  a 
very  honourable  accession. 

"  Did  the  kin^  please  you^?  The  Cox 
heath  men,  i  think,  have  some  reason  to 
complaint  Reynolds  says  your  camp  is 
better  than  theirs. 

*•  I  hope  you  find  yourself  able  to  encoun- 
ter this  weather.  Take  care  of  your  own 
health;  and,  as  you  can,  of  your  men.  Be 
pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to  all  the 
gentlemen  whose  notice  I  have  had,  and 
whose  kindness  I  have  experienced.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnsov.'' 

I  wvote  to  him  on  the  ISth  of  August, 
the  18th  of  September,  and  the  6th  of  No- 
vember; informing  him  of  my  having  had 
another  son  bom,  whom  1  had  called  James  (^, 
that  I  had  passed  some  time  at  Auchinleck; 
that  the  Countess  of  Loudoun,  now  in  her 


*  Dr.  Jehnmn  here  addresMS  his  worthy  friend, 
Bennet '  Lanston,  Esq.  by  his  title  as  captain  of 
the  Lincolnshire  militia,  in  which  he  has  since 
been  most  deservedly  raised  to  the  rank  of  mojor. 

— BOSWELL, 

'  [Afterwards  Sir  Josepfi.-- Ed.]    * 

*  [His  majesty  and  the  qoeen  virited  Warley 
Camp  on  the  20th  October.— Ed.  J 

*  [Of  the  Kina's  not  visiting  that  camp  as  well 
as  Warley,  whicn,  however,  he  did,  on  the  8d 
November, — ^Ed.] 

*  [This  was  the  gendeman  who  contribated  a 
few  notes  to  this  work.  He  waj«  of  Brazeiiode 
College,  and  a  Vinerian  Felkiw,  and  died  iu  Feb* 

raary,  1822,  at  bis  cbaoibers,  in  the  Teo^ple • 

Hall.  The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac« 
quaiataiice.  He  published  an  edition  of  Sbaks- 
peare;  was  very  convivial;  and  iu  other  reflects 
nke  his  fiiiher,  tfaongh  altogether  on  a  wual^9 
scale.— £b.] 
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na^ij  niDlk  year,  wm  at  fVeoh  as  when  he 
saw  her,  and  remembered  him  with  reapect; 
and  that  his  mother  hy  adoption,  theCfoun- 
tesi  of  Eglintottoe,  had  said  to  me,  *<  Tell 
Mr.  Johnson,  I  love  him  exceedingly;'* 
that  I  had  affain  suffered  much  from  Imd 
spirits;  and  tnat  as  it  was  very  long  since 
I  heard  from  him,  i  was  not  a  little  uneasjr> 
The  continuance  of  his  regard  for  his 
friend,  Dr.  Bumey,  appears  from  the  fol- 
bwing  letters: 

«  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  WHEELER    , 

oxrvRD. 

"^  LoodoB,  Sd  November,  1778. 

**  Dear  SIR, — Dr.  Barnr^,  who  brings 
this  paper,  is  enjg^aged  in  a  Historv  of  Mu- 
aick;  and  having  been  told  by  Dr.  Markham 
of  some  MSS.  relating  to  his  subject,  which 
are  in  the  library  of  your  college,  is  desirous 
to  examine  them.  He  is  my  friend;  and 
therefore  I  take  the  libert)r  of  entreating 
your  favour  and  assistance  in  his  inquiry; 
and  can  assure  you,  with  great  confidence, 
that  if  you  knew  him  he  would  not  want 
any  intervenient  solicitation  to  obtain  the 
kindness  of  one  who  loves  learning  and  vir- 
tue as  vou  love  them. 

'*  I  hsve  been  flattering  myself  all  the 
aummer  with  the  hope  of  paying  my  annual 
visit  to  my  fViendsj  but  something  has  ob- 
structed me:  I  still  hope  not  to  be  long 
without  seeing  vou.  I  should  be  glad  of  a 
little  literary  talk;  and  glad  to  show  you, 
by  the  frequency  of  my  visits,  how  eagerly 
I  love  it,  when  you  tafk  it  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

"  TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  EDWARDS  *, 
OXFORD. 
'*  LoDdoa,  2d  November,  1778. 

**  Sir, — ^The  bearer,  Dr.  Bumey,  has  had 
aome  account  of  a  Welsh  manuscript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  from  which  he  hopes  to 
gain  some  materials  for  his  History  of  Mu- 
stek; but  being  ignorant  of  the  language,  is 
at  a  loss  where  to  find  assistance.  1  make 
DO  doubt  but  you,  sir,  can  help  him  tiirough 
his  difficulties,  and  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  recommending  him  to  your  favour,  as  I 
am  sure  you  will  find  him  a  man  worthy  of 

^  [Benjamin  Wheeler  was  entered  at  Trinity 
College,  November  12,  1761,  at  the  ace  of 
eighteen.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
from  that  bouse  in  1758,  be  removed  to  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  became  B.  D.  1769,  and  D. 
D.  the  year  following.  In  1776  he  was  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divbity  and  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  in  which  he  was  sacceeded  by  Dr. 
Itandotpb,  late  Bishop  of  London,  in  1788. — 
Hall.] 

*  [Edward  Edwards  entered  at  Jeeos  CoIIcoe 
1748,  nt  17;  M.  A.  1749;  6.  D.  1706;  and  D. 
D.  1760.*Hall.] 


every  civility  that  can  be  shtywn,  and  evviy 
benefit  that  can  be  eonferreii 

**  But  we  must  not  let  "WelRh  dirve  «» 
from  Greek.  What  comes  of  Xenophosi  ># 
If  you  do  not  like  the  trouble  of  pnbtishing 
the  book,  do  not  let  vour  commentaries  be 
lost;  contrive  that  they  may  be  publiahed 
somewhere.  I  am,  sir,  your  hnmbte  ser- 
vant, **  Sax.  JoHxtsov." 

These  letters  procured  Dr.  Bumey  great 
kindness  and  friendly  ofiices  from  both  of  ' 
these  gentlemen,  not  only  on  that  occadoii, 
but  in  future  visits  to  the  university.  The 
same  year  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  wrote  to 
Joseph  Warton  in  favour  of  Dr.  Barney  % 
youngest  son,  who  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
collegre  of  Winchester,  but  accompanied  hms 
when  he  went  thither. 

'*  TO   JAMES   BOSWBLL,    BBH. 

**SlatNovwiber,tns. 

«  Dear  siR^t  is  indeed  a  long 
since  I  wrote,  and  I  think  you  have 
reason  to  complain;  however,  von  must  ool 
let  small  things  disturb  you,  when  you  hsve 
such  a  fine  addition  to  your  happiness  as  s 
new  boy,  and  I  hope  your  lady's  health  re- 
stored by  bringing  nim.  It  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  a  little  care  will  now  restore  her» 
if  anv  remains  of  her  complaints  are  leA. 

"  You  seem,  if  I  understand  your  fetter, 
to  be  gaining  mund  at  Auchinleck,  an  inci- 
dent that  would  give  me  great  deligkL 
«         •         •         «         •  »> 

"  When  any  fit  of  anxiety,  or  (^loomi- 
aess,  or  perversion  of  mind  lays  hold  upoa 
you,  make  it  a  rule  not  to  publish  it  by  con- 
plaints,  but  exert  your  whole  care  to  hide 
It;  by  endeavouring  to  hide  it,  you  wiU 
drive  it  away.    Be  always  busy. 

*<  The  Club  is  to  meet  with  the  parlia- 
ment; we  talk  of  electing  Banks,  the  trav- 
eller; he  will  be  a  reputable  member. 

"  Langton  has  been  encamped  with  his 
company  of  militia  on  Warley-comiiaon:  I 
spent  five  days  amongst  them;  he  si^nans^ 
ed  himself  as  a  diligent  ofiicer,  and  has  veiy 
high  respect  in  the  regiment.  He  presided 
when  I  was  there  at  a  court-martial^  be  is 
now  quartered  in  Hertfordshire;  his  ladj 
and  little  ones  are  in  Scotland.  Paoli  canK 
to  the  camp,  and  commended  the  soldiers. 

"  Of  myself  I  have  no  great  matten  to 
say:  my  health  is  not  restored;  my  nifbte 
are  restless  and  tedious.  The  best  night 
that  I  have  had  these  twenty  years  was  9t 
Fort-Augustus, 

"  I  hope  soon  to  send  you  a  few  lives  to 
read,  fam,  dear  sir»  you  r  most  affectionate, 
"  Sam.  John  so  If.*' 


'  [Dr.  Edwards  was  preparing  an  edition  af 
XsDophoo'f  Memorabilia,  which,  bowever«  ks 
dU  not  Uvs  to  pob&lL— En  1 
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Ahom  tyttin^  tfae,R«v«rtad  Mr.  Mm 
HfiMMy,  who  bad  been  eome  time  in  trade, 
md  was  tben  a  deivvinan  of  the  cbmcii 
)f  Eoglaiidt  being  about  to  undertake  a 
ouuiey  to  Alepfio,  and  other  parte  of  the 
9aat»  wbkh  be  accompUshed,  Dr.  Johnaon 
[who  had  long  been  in  habite  of  intimaoj 
vith  him)  booovrad  him  with  the  folkming 
etter: 

'*  TO  Mft.  JOHH  HUS8BY. 

**  Dbak  8iar— I  have  sent  you  the  *  Gram- " 
mar,'  and  have  leA  jou  two  booka  more,  by 
ivhieh  I  hope  to  be  remembered:  write  roV 
name  in  them^  we  may,  perhaoa^  toe  each 
9ther  no  more:  yon  |Hirt  witn  my  good 
Hrinhaa,  rvTr  do  I  deepair  of  aeein^  you  n- 
tnrn«  Let  no  opportunitiea  of  vice  corrupt 
yon:  let  no  bad  example  seduce  von;  iet 
the  blindnesa  of  Mahometans  connrm  yon 
m  Chrintianity.  God  bless  yoa.  1  am, 
deal  air,  your  afEwtionate  humble  servant, 

"  SiJI.  JOHJIBOH.'' 

.  Johnaon  this  year  expressed  great  satis- 
faction at  the  pubtication  of  the  first  vol- 
nme  of  "  Diacovraes  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
B^,'*  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he 
always  considered  as  ooe  of  his  literary 
aehool.  Much  praiae  indeed  is  due  to  tliose 
eiceOeu'  Discourses^  which  are  so  nniver- 
aalljr  admired,  and  for  which  the  anthonr 
received  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  a  goU 
snuff-box,  adorned  with  her  profile  in  btu 
rtUefg  set  in  diamonds;  and  containing, 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable,  a  siip  of 
paper,  on  which  are  written  with  her  im* 
perial  m^ty*s  own  haod,  the  ihllowing 
words:  "  Four  k  Chef^Uier  Beynoldi,  en 
temo%gn0ge  du  conUtUemint  quej'ai  rg$^ 
unite  k>  a  lecture  de  $ee  eabceUem  dieeours 
mtt  la  peintwe,^* 

This  year  Johnson  gave  the  world  a  lumi- 
nous proof  that  the  vigour  of  his  mind  in 
aU  its  faculties,  whether  ueraonr»  judgment, 
OK  knaginatiou,  waanot  in  the  ieaat  Stated; 
for  this  year  came  out  the  first  four  voluroea 
pf  his  *'  Prefaces,  bioeraphical  and  critical, 
10  the  most  eminent  ofthe  English  Poets,*  " 
published  by  the  booksellers  of  London. 
The  remaining  volumes  came  out  in  the 
ye  u- 1790.  The  poets  were  selcoted  by  the 
several  booksellera  who  had  Uie  honorary 
co<)yright,  which  is  still  preserved  among 
tftctn  b^  mutual  compact,  notwithstanding 
tho  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  against 
thi^  perpetuity  of  literary  property.  We 
liave  his.  own  autliority  i,  that  bv*  his  ra» 
eo!oroendation  the  po(Nns  of  Biasknore, 
Watts,  Pomfret,  and  Yalden,  were  added 
10  Jie  collection.  Of  this  work  I  shall  speak 
•lore  particularly  herea(\«*r. 


t"  IXR.  JOfiNSOtr  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 
LoatkM,  Bolwoottrt,Flmt  nrrat,  3d  Jan.  1719. 

**  Dbjlr  Madam,— Now  the  new 
year  ta  eome,  of  which  1  wish  you  Jg^^ 
and  dear  Mrs.  Gastrell  many  and 
many  returns,  it  is  fit  that  I  give  yon 
some  acconnt  of  the  year  past,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  It  1  had  a  difficulty  ofbreathingi 
and  other  illness,  from  which,  however,  I  by 
degreea  recovercil,  and  from  which  tarn  now 
tolerably  free.  In  the  spring  and  summer  I 
flattered  myself  that  1  shoula  come  to  Lich- 
field, and  forbore  to  write  till  I  eouki  tell  of 
my  intentions  with  some  certainty',  and  one 
thing  or  other  making  the  journey  always 
improper,  as  I  did  not  come,  I  oniitted  io 
write,  till  at  last  I  grew  aAnid  of  hearing  iU 
news.  But  the  other  day  Mr.  Prujean* 
called  and  left  word,  that  vou,  dear  madam, 
are  grown  better;  and  1  know  not  when  1 
heard  any  thing  that  pleased  me  so  much. 
I  shall  now  long  more  and  more  to  sea 
LichfieM,  and  partake  the  happiness  of  yont 
recovery. 

'*  Now  yon  begin  to  mend,  yon  hav« 
great  encouragement  to  take  oare  of  yonr 
self.  Do  not  omit  sny  thing  that  can  con 
duce  to  your  health,  and  when  I  come,  I 
shall  hope  to  enjoy  whh  von,  and  dearest 
Mrs.  GaatreU,  many  pleasing  honra. 

"  Do  not  be  aogrv  at  my  long  omiasiott 
to  write,  but  let  me  hear  how  you  both  do^ 
for  you  will  write  lo  nobody,  to  whom 
your  welfare  will  give  more  pleaeure,  than 
tes  dearest  madam,  your  most  humble  sef* 
vant,  "Sam.  Johhsok."] 


[•^DH.   JORlVSOir  TO   BIRS.  tUCY  POl 
*•  Bolt-cowtt  FWMtfeet,  Sd  Jm. 
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«<DsARssT  LOVE,— Though  I 
have  ao  k>ng  omitted  to  write,  I  SSl 
will  omit  it  no  longer.  I  hope  the  ^ 
new  year  finds  you  not  woree  than  you  bars 
formerly  been;  and  I  wish  that  many  years 
may  pM  over  you  without  bringing  either 
pain  or  disoontent.  For  my  part,  I  thini 
my  health,  though  not  good,  yet  rather 
better  than  when  I  left  you. 

*«  My  purpose  was  to  have  paid  you  my 
aiuinal  visit  in  the  summer,  but  it  happen^ 
ed  otherwise,  not  by  any  journey  another 
way,  for  I  have  never  been  many  milM 
from  London,  but  by  such  hindrances  as  it 
is  hard  to  bring  to  auy  aceount. 

"Do  not  follow  iny  bad  example,  bnl 
write  to  me  aoon  again,  and  let  ine  know  of 
you  what  you  have  to  tell;  I  hope  it  is  all 
good. 

«  Please  to  make  my  compliroenis  to  Mrs. 
Cobb,  Mrs.  Adey,  and  Miss  Adey,  and  all 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  frequent  your 
mansion. 
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"  If  yon  want  any  books,  or  any  thing 
else  that  I  can  send  you,  let  me  know.    1 
am,  dear  madam,  your  meet  humbte  servant, 
"  Sam«  Johksom."] 

On  the  99d  of  January,  1  wrote  to  him 
on  several  topicks,  and  mentioned  that  as 
he  had  been  so  good  as  to  permit  roe  to 
have  the  proof  sheets  of  his  *'  Lives  of  the 
Poets,"  I  had  written  to  his  servant,  Fran- 
cis, to  take  csre  of  them  for  me. 

''MR.    BOSWBLL   TO    DR.  JOfilfSON. 

^  Bdinbuifli,  9d  February^  ins. 

"Mt  dear  sir, — Garrick's  death  is  a 
striking  event;  not  that  we  should  be  sur- 
prised with  the  death  of  any  man,  who  has 
uved  sixty-two  yearei;  but  because  there 
was  a  vwaeity  in  our  late  celebrated  friend, 
which  drove  away  the  thoughts  of  deutk 
from  any  association  with  him,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  tenderly  affected  wiih  his  de- 
parture; and  I  would  wish  to  hear  from  you 
upon  the  subject.  I  was  obliged  to  him  in 
my  davs  of  effervescence  in  London,  when 
poor  Derrick  was  my  governour^  and  since 
that  time  I  received  many  civilities  from 
him.  Do  you  remember  how  pleasing  it 
was,  when  I  received  a  letter  from  him  st 
Inverary,  upon  our  first  return  to  civilized 
living  after  our  Hebridean  journey  ?  I  shall 
always  remember  him  with  affection  as  well 
as  admiration. 

«  On  Saturday  last,  being  the  80th  of 
January,  I  drank  coffee  and  old  port,  and 
had  solemn  conversation  with  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Falconer,  a  nonjuring  bishop,  a  very 
learned  and  worthy  man.  He  gave  two 
toasts,  which  you  will  believe  I  drank  with 
cordiality,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and  Fk>ra 
Maodonald.  I  sat  about  four  hours  with 
him,  and  it  wag  really  as  if  I  had  been  livinsf 
in  the  last  century.  The  episcopal  church 
&C  Scotland,  though  faithful  to  the  royal 
bouse  of  Stoart,  has  never  accepted  of  any 
ctmgi  d^iUre  since  the  revolution;  it  is  the 
only  true  episcopal  church  in  Scotland,  as 
it  has  its  own  succession  of  bishops.  For 
as  to  the  episcopal  clergy,  who  take  the 
oa<hs  to  the  present  government,  they  in« 
detfd  follow  the  ritn  of  the  church  (^feng- 
land,  but,  as  Bishop  Fatooner  observed, 
'they  are  not  epftcopnif;  for  they  are  un- 
der no  bishop,  as  a  bishop  cannot  hsve 
authority  beyond  his  diocese.'  This  ven- 
erable gentleman  did  me  the  honour  to  dine 

^  On  Mr.  Garrick'f  monoment  in  Lichfield 
Cathediml,  he  k  mid  to  have  died,  "aged  64 
yean."  But  it  is  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Baawell  m 
perfectly  correct  Garrick  waa  baptiMsd  at  Here* 
ford,  Feb.  28»  1716-17,  and  died  at  his  house  io 
London,  Jan.  20,  1779.  The  inaccnracv  of  lapi- 
danr  iuMriptiona  m  well  known.'-MAt^oNK. 
CThe  SMeriptioa,  an  pvsn  in  Hameod't  MiUfnt 
^fldckfiM^  has  sUUy^ihrm  yeaM..^a».]  I 


wUk  ma  vesterda^,  ;md  he  laid  kia 
upon  the  heads  of^my  little  ones.  We  bad 
a  good  deal  of  curious  literary  conreraalioa, 
particularly  about  Mr.  Thomas  Ruddimaa, 
with  whom  he  li^  in  great  fViondsirip. 

"  Any  fresh  instance  of  the  uBcertaisty 
of  life  makes  one  embrace  more  eloaely  a 
valuable  friend.  My  dear  and  much  ve- 
spected  sir,  may  God  preserve  yoa  long  ia 
tnis  workl  while  1  am  in  it.  1  am  evcff 
your  much  obliged,  and  sfiectionate  hvnUi 
servant,  "  Jamxs  Boswki.1.." 

[When  Garrick  was  on  hie  last 
sick-bed,  no  arguments  or  lecitaki  V^J^ 
of  such  facts  as  reached  him  would 
persuade  Dr.  Johnson  of  bis  danger:  hs 
had  prepossessed  himself  with  a  notion,  that 
to  say  a  man  was  sick,  was  very  near  wisIh 
ing  him  so}  and  few  things  offended  hin 
more,  than  prognosticating  even  the  death 
of  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  **  Ay,  ay,* 
said  he, "  Swift  kneW  the  world  preiCtf  vkO. 
when  he  said,  that, 

Some  dire  miifortQne  to  portend. 
No  enemy  can  match  a  frieaid.  *' 

The  danger  then  Of  Mr.  Garrick,  orsf 
Mr.  Thrale,  whom  he  k)ved  better,  wasaa 
image  which  no  one  durst  preeent  before 
his  view;  he  always  persisted  in  the  posa- 
bility  and  hope  of  their  recovering  dimden 
from  which  no  human  creatures  b^  buiBsa 
means  alone  ever  did  recover.  HisdmlreH 
for  their  loss  was  for  that  very  rewos 
poignant  to  excess:  but  bis  fears  of  his  own 
salvstidn  were  excessive:  his  truly  tolertat 
spirit,  and  Christian  charity,  which  kepeA 
qU  things,  and  believeth  iU  ihingv,  made 
him  rel^  securely  on  the  safety  ofhia  frieads, 
while  his  .earnest  aspiration  aAer  a  blessed 
immortality  made  him  cautious  of  his  owb 
steps,  and  timorous  concerning  their  cofr 
sequences.  He  knew  how  much  had  bees 
given,  and  filled  his  mind  with  fancies 
of  how  much  would  be  reoiiired,  tih  his  in- 
pressed  imagination  was  ohen  disturbed  If 
them,  and  his  health  suffered  frtna  the  sea- 
sibility  of  his  too  tender  conscience :  a  real 
Christian  is  so  apt  to  find  his  task  abow 
his  power  of  performance  !  ] 

['*DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MISS  RKTITOLDS 
•«  iStti  Febnitary,  1719, 

"  Dearest  MADiBf, — I  have  never  ^^ 
deserved  to  be  treated  as  you  treat*  ^|^ 
me.  When  you  employed  me  be- 
fore, I  undertook  your  sffairS  and  succeed 
ed,  but  then  I  succeeded  by  choosing  s 
proper  time,  and  a  proper  time  I  will  try  to 
chooae  Hgain.  , 

"  1  have  about  a  week^s  work  to  do,  and 


'  [ThiaeeMiM  to  allode  to  lome  favour  (probably 
a  peeoniary  one)  which  Joboson  was  to  nhea 
ftom  Sir  Jsdma  for  Mm  EqrnoUk— Ed.] 


vm^,xsM.  It. 


theo  I  ahaU  oome  to  Im  ih  town,  tnd  will 

limt  wait  on  you  in  Dover-etreet    You  are 

not  to  think  that  I  neg;lect  ycni,  for  rottlr 

Aiecea  will  tell  vou  how  rarely  they  nave 

*    aeen  me.    I  will  wait  on  you  as  aoon  as  I 

'    can,  and  yet  you  must  resolve  U>  talk  thing^s 

'    OTCtr  without  anger,  and  yon  most  leave 

I    me  lo  catch  opportunities,  and  be  assured, 

'    dearest  dear,  that  I  should  have  very  little 

'    enioyment  ot  that  dny  in  whieh  I  had  neg- 

'    leeted  any  opportunity  of  doing  good  to  you. 

I     I  am,  dearest  madam,  your  most  humble 


•ervaut, 


<'  Sam.  JoHHBOir.''] 


HB 


["TO   MRS.    LUCT  FOKTBE. 
<*Bolr<owt,  Pleet.Mreet,4ilrllw«ii,  1V78. 

'<Mt  DBAS  x^vB, —  Since  1 
heard  from  you,  I  sent  you  a  little 
print,  and  two  barrels  of  oysters, 
and  I  snail  have  some  little  books  to  send 
you  soon. 

**  I  have  seen  Mr.  Pearson,  and  am  pleas- 
ed  to  find  that  he  has  got  a  living.  1  was 
harried  when  he  was  with  me,  but  had 
time  to  hear  that  my  friends  were  all  well. 

«  Poor  Mrs.  Adey  was,  i  think,  a  good 
woman,  and  therefore  her  death  is  less  to 
be  lamented;  but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think 
how  uncertain  it  is,  that,  when  fViends  part, 
they  will  ever  meet  again. 

''My  old  complaint  of  flatulence,  and 
tight  and  abort  breath,'  oppress  me  heavily. 
My  nights  are  very  restless.  I  think  a[  oon- 
eulting  the  doctor  to-morrow. 

^  This  has  been  a  mikl  winter,  for  which 
f  hope  you  have  been  the  better.  Take 
what  care  you  can  of  yourself,  and  do  not 
forget  to  drink.  I  was  somehow  or  other 
hindered  from  coming  into  the  country  last 
enmmer,  but  I  think  of  coming  this  year. 
1  am,  dear  love,  your  most  humble  servant, 
«  Sam.  Joajfsoff."] 

[''TO  MRS.    ASTOir. 

^Mt-Mort,  FlMUttre«^  4Ui  Mttoh,  tm, 
"Dbab  madam,— ^Mrs.  Gastrell 
J2^*  and  vou  are  very  ollen  in  my 
thoughts,  though  I  do  not  write 
so  o<len  as  might  be  expected  from  so  much 
love  and  so  much  respect  I  please  myself 
with  thinking  that  I  shall  see  vou  Sjgain,  and 
shall  find  you  better.  But  futurity  is  un» 
certain:  |X)or  David ^  had  doubtless  many 
futurities  in  his  head,  which  death  has  in- 
tercepted—a death,  I  believe,  totally  unex- 
pectM:  he  did  not  in  his  last  hour  seem  to 
think  his  Kfe  in  danger. 

"  My  okl  complaints  bang  heavy  on  me, 
and  my  nights  are  very  uncomfortable  and 
unquiet:  and  sleepless  nights  make  heavy 
days.  1  think  to  go  to  my  physician,  and 
try  what  can  be  done.  For  why  shoukl 
not  I  grow  better  as  well  as  you? 
a 

U^^  Gamck.— Ed.] 


"Now  jrou  «e  better,  pray,  dawMi 
madam,  take  care  of  vourselt.  I  hope'  to 
come  this  summer  and  watch  you.  it  will 
be  a  very  pleasant  journey  if  1  can  find  you 
and  dear  Mrs.  Ossurell  well. 

"  i  seat  you  two  barrels  of  oysters;  if  you 
woukl  wish  for  more,  please  to  aead  your 
commands  to^  madam,  your  moat  bumble 
servant,  "  Sam.  JoBaaoir.*'J 

['*T0  BUU.   TBRALS. 

*«iediM««h,  iim 
"  I  wiUoome  tosee  youoii  Sat*      ijmun, 
nrday,  only  let  me  know  whether      ^^rf.  u 
i    must  oome  to  the  Borough,      '*^ 
or  am  to  be  taken  up  heie» 

•  •  •  •        a 

"  I  got  my  Lives,  Bot  yet  qmte  printed, 
put  neatly  together,  and  sent  them  to  the 
kiuff:  what  he  aa^s  of  them  1  know  not. 
If  the  king  is  a  whiff,  he  will  not  like  themi 
but  is  any  king  a  whiig?  **] 

On  the  dSd  of  February  I  had  written  lo 
him  again,,  complaining  of  his  ailenoe,  as  I 
had  beard  he  was  ill,  and  had  written  to 
Mr.  Thrale  for  information  concerning  him: 
and  I  announced  my  intention  of  soon  be« 
ing  again  in  London. 

"to  jambs  boswbll,  Bsa. 

""  lam  March,  ITIS. 

"Dbab  siB,^Why  should  you  take 
such  delight  to  make  a  bustle,  to  write  to 
Mr.  Thrale  that  I  am  negligent,  and  to 
Francis  to  do  what  ia  so  very  unnecessary^ 
Thrale,  you  may  be  sure,  oared  not  about 
it;  and  I  shaH  spare  Francis  the  trouble,  by 
ordering  a  set  both  of  the  Lives  and  Poets 
to  dear  Mrs.  Boewell^,  in  acknowledgement 
of  her  marmalade*  Persuade  her  to  ac« 
oept  them,  and  accept  them  kindly.  If  1 
thought  she  would  receive  them  scornfully. 
I  would  send  them  to  Miss  Boswell,  who,  I 
hope,  has  yet  none  of  her  mamma's  ill^wiU 
tome. 

"  I  would  send  sets  of  Lives,  four  volumes, 
to  some  other  friends,  to  Lord  Hailes  first. 
His  second  volume  lies  by  my  bed-side;  a 
book  surely  of  great  labour,  and  to  eveiy 
juat  thinker  of  great  defa'ght.  Write  me 
word  to  whom  I  shall  send  besides.  Would 
it  please  Lord  Auchinleck  ?  Mrs.  Thrale 
waits  in  the  coach.  I  am,  dear  sir,  Itc. 
"  Sam.  Johnsoh.** 

This  letter  crossed  me  on  the  road  U> 
London,  where  I  arrived  on  Monday, 
March  15,  and  next  morning,  at  a  late 
hour,  A)und  Dr.  Johnson  sitting  over  hfs 
tea,  attended  by  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  Mr. 
Levett,  and  a  clergyman,  who  had  come  to 


*  He  sent  a  Mt  elegantly  bmmd  and  gOt,  which 
wai  received  as  a  vwy  I  ^     «^ 
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ffitotC  ione  Dovtioi}  t>}e08i  to  his  wviiion. 
It  is  wonderful  what  a  nambc^  and  yariety 
oi' writers,  some  of  tbem  evca  unknowa  to 
bim,  prevailed  on  his  good-oatnre  to  look 
over  their  works,  and  suf  ^est  oomelions 
Mid  improvementa.  My  i^rnval  interrupted, 
tor  a  uttle  while,  Ww  important  bosiness  of 
tbk  true  repTesentative  of  Bayce ;  upon  its 
being  rasuiDod,  I  found  that  the  subjeei 
under  immediate  consideration  was  a  trans- 
lation, yet  JM  manoBcript,  of  the  ^  Carmen 
Seeulsfe"  of  Horace,  which  had  this  year 
been  set  to  muskk,  and  performed  as  a 
pnblick  entertainment  in  London,  for  the 
joint  benefit  «>f  Monsieur  Philidor  and  Sig«* 
nor  Baretti.  W  hen  Johnson  had  done  retS^ 
ing,  the  authour  asked  him  bluntly,  <<  If 
upon  the  whole  k  was  a  good  traaalataon? " 
ioknsott,  whoae  regard  for  truth  was  an- 
commonly  strict,  seemed  to  be  puzaled  for 
a  moment  what  answer  to  make,  as  he  cer« 
tainly  couU  not  honeetly  cemnend  the  per- 
formance: with  exquisite  address  he  evaded 
the  qnestbn  thus,  **  Sir,  I  do  not  say  that 
k  may  not  be  made  a  very  good  translation." 
Here  nothing  whatever  in  favour  of  the 
peribrmance  was  aiRrmed,  and  yet  the  wri- 
ter was  not  shocked,  A  printed  **  Ode  to 
the  Warlike  Genius  of  Britain  "  came  next 
in  review.  The  bard  ^  was  a  lank  bony  fig- 
ure, with  rfiortblark  hairj  he  was  writhing 
himself  in  agitstion,  while  Johnson  read, 
and,  showing  his  teeth  in  a  grin  of  etttiest- 
n^ss,  esclaimed  in  broken  sentences,  and  in 
a  keen  sharp  tone, "  la  that  poetry,  sir? — Is 
it  Pindar?"  JoHNSOif.  "  Why,  sir,  there 
Is  here  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  poet- 
ry." Tlwn,  turning  to  roe,  the  poet  cried, 
^My  muse  has  not  been  long  upon  the 
town,  and  (pointing  to  the  Ode)  it  trembles 
under  the  hand  oTthe  great  cri tick."  John- 
son, in  a  lone  of  displeasure,  asked  him, 
<*  Why  do  you  praise  Anson?"  I  did  not 
trouble  him  by  asking  his  reason  for  this 
question  *«    He  proceeded  t^^*  Here  is  an 


*  [Thti  was  a  Mr.  Tasker.  Mr.  D'lsraeli  ia- 
IbruM  the  Editor,  that  this  pottnit  b  so  aecnrstelv 
drawn,  that,  being,  some  yeara  after  the  pabKoa- 
tion  of  this  work,  at  a  watering-place  on  the  eoatt 
of  Devon,  he  was  visited  by  Mr.  IVuker,  whose 
name,  however,  he  did  not  then  koow^  bat  was 
so  atrack  with  hb  reaembknce  to  BoswelPa 
picture,  that  he  asked  him  whether  be  had  ast 
had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  indeed  the  authoar  of  "  Tho 
Warlike  G^oiiis  of  Biitain."--£D.] 

'  [He  disliked  Lord  Anson  piobably  fiom  local 
IwHtics.  On  one  occasioQ  he  visited  LoidA»> 
son's  seat,  and  althongh,  as  he  confessed,  **  well 
received  and  kindly  treated,  be,  with  the  true 
xratifeqde  of  a  wit,  ridiculed  the  master  of  the 
bouse  before  he  bad  lefl  it  half  an  hoor.**  Ih 
the  grasnds  there  is  a  temple  of  the  wimib,  oa 
whioi  bs  jnado  the  ieilewiog  epiipaia : 


■in  3foti  htm  made  Gemw  leaiH 
"  FalpsMe,  air  (cried  tiie  evdiM- 
ast);  I  know  it.    But  (in  a  lower  Ume)  k 
waa  to  pay  a  complinient  to  tbe  OqcIms 


of  Deronshire,  with  wkieh  her  jrr 

" Co: 

mipnoQe 
to  be  the  Genius  of  Britain."    iowv 


pleaaed.    She  is  waUciug  aerosa  < 
m  the  military  uniform,  and  1 1 


'*  Sir,  yon  are  ff iving  a  reason  for  it ;  bot 
that  will  not  make  it  right.    Ye«  My  base 


a  reason  why  two  and  two  sbovld 
five;  b«t  they  will  etill  »ak«  but  fow.«» 

Although  I  was  several  times^  wids  fana 
in  the  course  of  the  following  days,  such  it 
seems  were  my  oorupatioin,  or  such  my 
negligence,  that  I  hate  preserved  Bonaerao- 
HaT  <M  his  conversation  till  Fridny,  March 
ae,  when  I  vMted  him.  He  s«mI  be  ex- 
pected to  be  attacked  on  account  of  bia 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets."  •<  However/'  said 
he,  <*  I  would  rather  be  attacked  €fa«B  ud> 
noticed.  For  the  woxat  thing  yoti  can  do 
to  an  authour  is  to  be  n'tent  as  to  his 
works.  An  assault  upon  atowm  taftbai 
thing;  but  starving  it  is  sTiU  worae;  •&  m 
sault  may  he  unsucoessiVd,  you  ia%y  bsie 
more  men  killed  than  yon  kill;  bat  if  yea 
starve  the  town,  you  are  sure  of  Tietoiy." 

[Dr.  Johnson  was  famoua  Ibr  diis- 
regarding  public  abuser  When  the  'j^ 
people  criticieed  and  answered  his 
pamphlets,  papers,  kc.  he  woold  m^i 
^  Mfhy  now,  these  fettown  are  ODiy  advo^ 
tlsing  my  book:  it  is  surely  better  a  nsi 
should  be  abused  than  fonrotlett."] 

Talkingof  afrfend^of  ours  asnoeiatfif 
with  persona  of  veiy  discordant  prineqrfet 
and  cnaracters  ;  i  said  he  waa  a  very  is*- 
versal  man,  quite  a  man  of  tba  worid. 
JoHNsoir.  "  Yes,  sir;  but  one  may  be  lo 
much  a  man  of  the  world,  as  to  be  notifeiag 
in  the  world.  I  remember  a  psasage  in 
Goldsmith's  <  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which 
he  was  aAerwarda  fool  enough  to  expunge. 
*  I  do  not  love  a  man  who  is  xealoua  for 
nothing.'"  Boewat.^.  **That  was  s 
fine  passage."  Jorhsoiv.  "Yea,  sir: 
there  was  another  fine  passage  toe,  which 
he  atruck  ont:  'When  i  was  a  yosiBff  ma, 
being  anxious  to  distinguish  mytt^fl  I  wai 
perpetually  starting  new  propositions.  Bat 
I  soon  gave  this  over;  fbr  I  found  tkst 
generally  what  was  new  waa  Adae^*"   I 


Ofvcnfli  afltaimn  IsMo  t  QuI-dSMlt  owirievasttii^ 
Qnaas  bese  venagnun,  sannre  isaoptt  >iliet«4a 

Pisxsi  Amg*  p-  65l-~Bii.) 

*  [Whare  thers  was  a  camp  at  this  peiiod;  sm 
asUe,  p.  199.— Ed.] 

^  [Probablr  Sir  Joahoa  Reynolds;  see  eti/r,  a 
156.— Ep.] 

*  Dr.  Barney,  in  a  note  tntrodoced  io  a  forme 
page,  has  mentioned  this  circan:BtAncey  soncMtiiif 
Goldsmith,  aa  cemmanicatad  u>  hiin  hv  Dr.  Jol^. 
iOB,  not  reeoUeetti^  that  it  oeoaned'Mbw.    Vm 


im^«rATvt«L 


Mii  I  dU  not  ISw  to  tit  with  Moplt  of  f  eernkiff  kmHrwui  cMHont.    «TIiiM  to1» 
when  lhadBOlagood<^nion.    Jobhsov.  | 
**  But  you  mutt  not  indulge  your  delicacy  too 
much,  or  you  wiU  be  a  U$e^UU  man  all 
jow  life." 


I  aingjed  out,**  said  he,  «  bv  a  legislatunij  i 
•o  object  of  |>«bKe  eoHsideratioB  nA  Ickd- 


["Dft.  JOHlTBOlf  TO  MBa.   THBALl. 

•"ifUiMMCh,  miw 
Uimi,  "  On  Monday  I  came  late  tu  Mra. 
ToL  a.  Vetey.  Mra.  Montagu  waa  theie: 
••  ^  1  called  for  the  print  J»and  ffot  food 
worda.  The  evening  waa  not  orilliant, 
but  I  had  thanks  for  my  company.  The 
night  was  troublesoroeb  On  Tueadav  I  fast- 
ed, and  went  to  the  doctor :  he  ordered  bleed- 
ing. On  Wednesday  I  had  the  tearpot, 
iaated,  and  waa  blooded.  Wednesday 
mght  was  better.  Tonlsy  I  have  dined  at 
Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Istiiigton,  with  his  new 
wife.  To-nighi  there  will  he  (vpiumj  U>- 
tnoriow  the  tea^-poi;  then  heigh  tor  Satur- 
day. 1  wish  the  doctor  would  bleed  me 
agaiq.  Yet  every  body  that  I  meet  says 
that  I  look  better  than  when  I  was  last 
met."] 

During  my  stay  in  Uondon  this  spring,  I 
liad  I  waa  unaaeowKably  negligent  in  pre*- 
servinc  Johnson's  sayings,  more  so  than  at 
any  t«rao  when  I  was  happy  enouf:h  to 
have  an  opportunily  of  heanng  his  wisdom 
and  wit.  There  is  no  help  lor  it  now.  I 
must  content  myself  with  presenting  such 
aerapa  aa  1  have.  Bot  1  am  nerertbeleaB 
ashamed  and  vexed  to  think  how  much  hu 
been  lost.  It  is  not  that  there  was  abad 
crop  this  vrar,  but  that  f  waa  not  sufficient* 
^  careliil  ia  gathering  it  in.  I  therefore, 
in  some  instances,  can  only  exhibit  a  few 
detached  fmgmenta. 

Talking  of  the  wonderful  oonceaknent 
of  the  authour  of  the  celebrated  letters 
aigned  Jtmttit,  he  said,  "  I  shouki  have 
believed  Burke  to  be  Junias,  because  1 
know  no  man  but  Burke  who  is  capable 
of  writing  these  letters^  but  Burke  sponta- 
neously denied  it  to  ase.  The  caae  would 
have  Men  difi^rent,  had  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  the  authoar;  a  man  so  qnestioaed,  as 
to  an  anonymous  publication,  may  think 
he  haa  a  right  to  deny  it" 

He  observed  that  hie  old  friend,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  had  been  honoured  with  ex- 
traordinary aitention  in  his  own  countrjr, 
by  having  had  an  exception  made  in  his 
favo(fr-in  an'  Iriah  act  of  parliament  con- 

renuurk,  however,  ■  not  whelly  saperfh^sai,  ss  it 
sioertftiM  that  the  words  which  Goldbnikb  had 
pal  into  the  month  of  a  ietilaoas  choracter  ia  the 
"Tlear  of  Wakefield,'*  anl  wbfeh,  as  we  lenm 
lioa»I>r.  Johaaon,  ho  aiUiwaida  eipaiignd,  ralatod, 
like  SMay  other  paamgsa  m  ha  naval,  to  hioioalf. 
<—ilAijoga. 
>    >  [Mm  Montaga'a  poftmlt.— En.1 


K  a  proof  of  no  common  merit." 
At  Streatham,  oa  Mondayi  March  81, 
at  breakfast^  he  maintained  that  a  father 
had  no  right  to  control  the  inclinatiena  of 
his  daughter  ia  marriage.  [Of  pa*  ^  _^ 
rental  authority,  indeed,  few  people  y^ 
thouf^ht  with  a  k>wer  degree  of  ca- 
timaUoB.  Mrs.  Thrale  one  day  mentioned 
the  reaignation  of  C  vrus  to  his  father  a  will, 
aa  reUied  by  Xenophoa^  whenj  ai\er  ail  his 
conquests,  he  requested  the  consent  of 
Cambysea  to  his  marriage  with  a  neiyh^ 
bouring  prinoese;  and  she  added  Rolhn% 
auplanae  and  recommendation  of  the  exam- 
ple. "  Do  you  not  perceive,  thcB,**  aaya 
Johnaon,  "  that  Xenophon  an  thia  occasion 
commends  like  a  pedant,  and  Pere  Rollia 
applauds  like  a  slave?  If  Cynia,  by  his 
eonqueats,  had  not  purchased  emaarri|>ation^ 
he  had  cononered  to  little  purpoae  indeed* 
Can  vou  forbear  to  see  the  folly  of  a  ielk>w 
who  has  in  his  care  the  lives  ot  thousanda^ 
when  he  ben  hie  papa's  permission  to  be 
married,  and  confesses  his  inability  to  dck 
oide  in  a  matter  which  eoncems  no  man's 
happineas  but  his  own?"  Dr.  Johnson 
caught  Mrs.  Thrale  another  time  repri- 
Dumding  the  daughter  of  her  house-keeper 
ibr  havmg  sat  down  unpermitted  in  Iier 
mother's  presence.  <<  Why,  she  gets  her 
Uvingt  does  she  not,"  saki  he»  "  without 
her  mother's  help?  Let  the  wench  ak>ne|!' 
aontimied  he.  And  when  they  were  again 
out  of  the  women's  sight  who  were  con^ 
eerned  in  the  diq>ute,  *<  Poor  peopled  cbit*> 
dren,  dear  lady,"  said  he,  <*  never  respeot 
thetn.  I  did  not  respect  my  own  motAer» 
though  I  loved  her:  and  one  day,  when  in 
anger,  she  called  me  a  puppy,  1  asked  k^ 
if  she  knew  what  they  called  a  puppy% 
mother."] 

On  Wednesday,  81at  March,  when  I  via> 
ited  him,  and  confessed  an  exeesa  of  which 
I  had  very  seklom  been  guilty — that  1  had 
spent  a  whole  night  in  playing  at  carda, 
aud  that  I  could  not  bok  back  on  it  with 
satisfaction — instead  of  a  uarsh  snimadvei^ 
sion,  he  mildly  said,  "  Alas,  sir,  on  boW 


'  rrhia  ig  a  total  mistake.  Mr.  Whvto  teft 
08  OT  the  pera^nal  ctvilitj  with  which  some 
members  of  a  committee  of  the  Irish  hoose  of 
commona  oa  a  hill  for  die  relief  of  kisol?erft 
debton  treated  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Whyto  whs 
appeared  oa  hie  behalf,  hot  fhere  m  ao  eioeptkm 
ia  the  act  8horklaa*s  name  h  soe  of  sonsa 
haadsada,  sad  bw  ao  dktiodtion  whatooever.  Hm 
fttTbor  he  floaght  waa,  to  bo  iachiM  ia  the  acft 
withont  being. ID  actual  cnatody,  as  he  was  raaideat 
in  France;  this  lie  obtained,  bat  not  specialljTv^ 


one  haadred  and  twenty  other  fsrwaa,  m  aimilsi 
circaroataoees,  are  also  iodaded.  See  ScludvU 
to  Mik  SUOuU,  6th  Geo.  8d,  chap.  2S.— En.) 


tw 


177^.— JEVAT.  74. 


Khr  things  can  tre  look  biek  with  MtisfM- 
tioB!" 

On  Thnnday,  let  April,  he  commended 
one  of  the  Dukee  of  Devonshire  for  "  a 
dogffed  veracity  I."  He  said,  loo,  "Lon- 
don IS  nothing  to  some  people ;  bat  to  a 
man  whose  pleasure  is  intellectual,  London 
is  the  place.  And  there  is  no  place  where 
economy  can  be  so  well  practised  as  in  Lon- 
don: more  can  be  had  nere  for  the  money, 
even  by  ladies,  than  any  where  else.  You 
«annot  play  tricks  with  your  fortune  in  a 
«mall  place.;  you  must  make  an  uniform 
appearance.  Here  a  lady  mav  have  well- 
furnished  apartments,  end  elegant  dress, 
without  any  meat  in  her  kitchen.". 

i  was  amused  by  considering  with  how 
much  ease  and  coobiess  be  could  write  or 
talk  to  a  friend,  exhorting  him  not  to  sup- 
.  pose  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  found  as 
'  well  in  other  places  as  in  London;  when  he 
himself  was  at  all  times  sensible  of  its  being, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  heaven  upon 
earth.  The  truth  is,  that  bv  those  who 
from  sagacity,  attention,  and  experience, 
hsve  learnt  the  full  advantage  of  London, 
its  preeminence  over  every  other  place,  not 
only  for  variety  of  enjoyment,  but  for  com- 
fi>rt,  will  be  felt  with  a  philosophical  exulta- 
tion. The  freedom  from  remark  and  petty 
censure,  with  which  life  may  be  passed 
there,  is  a  circumstance  which  a  man  who 
knows  the  teasing  restraint  of  a  narrow 
eircle  must  relish  highly.  Mr.  Burke, 
whose  orderly  and  amiaole  domestick  ha1>- 
'  its  might  make  the  eye  of  observation  less 
irksome  to  him  than  to  most  men,  said  once 
Tery  pleasantly,  in  my  hearing,  <<  Though 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  Bristol,  I 
should  not  like  to  live  there ;  I  should  be 
obii^d  to  be  so  much  t^on  my  ^ood  6e- 
koMow,  In  London,  a  man  ma^  live  in 
splendid  society  at  one  time,  and  in  fVugal 
retirement  at  another,  without  animadver- 
sion. There,  and  there  alone,  a  man's  own 
house  is  truly  his  cMlJe,  in  which  he  can  be 
in  perfect  safety  from  intrusion  whenever 
he  pleases.  I  never  shall  forget  how  well 
tiiis  was  expressed  to  me  one  day  by  Mr. 
Meynetl:  "The  chief  advantage  of  Lon- 
•  don,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  a  man  is  always  to 
near  hit  hurrowJ* 

He  said  of  one  of  his  old  acquaintances  9, 
«•  He  is  very  fit  for  a  travelling  govemour. 
He  knows  French  very  well.  He  is  a  man 
of  good  principles;  and  there  would  be  no 
danger  tnat  a  young  gentleman  should  catch 
his  manner;  for  it  is  so  very  bad,  that  it 
must  be  avoided.  In  that  respect  he  would 
be  like  the  drunken  Hek>t" 

^  See  p.  126.— BoswKLL. 

*  [Probably  Mr.  ElphiMtone,  the  •choolmagter 
of  Keniington,  and  traiwlator  of  Martial  See 
mUe,  V.  I  pp.  85,  (n.)  and  291.— En.] 


A  g^ntieman  has  informed  me,  Unt 
Johnson  said  of  the  same  peraon,  "  Sir,  he 
has  the  most  tneerle«f  undentandiog  of  any 
man  whom  I  have  ever  known." 

On  Fridav,  3d  April,  beingr  Good-Fri- 
day, I  visited  him  in  the  morning  as  usoal; 
and  finding  that  we  insensibly  fell  into  a 
train  of  ridicule  upon  the  foibles  of  one  of 
our  iViends,  a  very  worthy  man,  Ij  by  way 
of  a  check,  quoted  some  good  adnaonitioa 
ftom  <<  The  Government  of  the  Tongue,'' 
that  very  pibus  book.  It  happened  a^  re- 
markably enough,  that  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  preach^  to  us  to-day  bv  Dr.  Bur- 
rows, the  rector  of  St;  Clement  fianea,  was 
the  certainty  that  at  the  last  day  we  most 
rive  an  account  of  <<  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body; "  and  amongst  various  acts  oTcalpa- 
bility  he  mentioned  evil-«peaking.  As  we 
were  moving  slowly  along  in  the  cnmi 
from  church,  Johnson  jogged  my  elbow  ud 
s^id,  "Did  you  attend  to  the  nenoxmi" 
«  Tea,  sir,"  said  I;  <*  it  was  very  applieabk 
totu."  He,  however,  stood  upon  the  de- 
fensive. "  Why,  sir,  the  sense  of  lidicak 
is  given  us,  and  may  be  lawfully  uad 
The  authour  of  <  The  Govemoient  of  tb 
Tongue  *  would  have  us  treat  all  men  alike.' 

In  the  interval  between  mormiig  aid 
evening  service,  he  endeavoured  to  emplnr 
himself  earnestly  in  devotional  exercise;  asi, 
as  he  has  mentioned  in  his  "  Prayen  sad 
Meditations,"  gave  me  **  Let  Pentiet  4t 
Patekal,"  that!  might  not  interrupt  his. 
I  preserve  the  book  with  raverenee.  Hk 
presenting  it  to  me  is  marked  upon  it  wA 
his  own  hand,  and  I  have  found  in  it  a  tnk 
divine  unction*  We  went  to  ehurch  agaa 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  Saturday,  8d  April,  I  visited  him  st 
night,  and  found  him  sittinff  In  Mrs.  Wil* 
iiams*s  room,  with  her,  and  one  who  he 
afterwards  told  me  was  a  natural  son  '  of 
the  second  Lord  Southwell.  The  table 
had  a  singular  appeaianee,  being  oovered 
with  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  oyaten 
and  porter  for  his  company,  and  tea  far 
himself.  1  mentioned  my  having  heaid  ao 
eminent  physician,  who  was  himaelf  t 
Christian,  argue  in  favour  of  universal  iole> 
ration,  and  maintain,  that  no  man  eoukl  ba 
hurt  by  another  man's  difiering  from  bin 
in  opinion.  Jorhson.  '<  Sir,  you  mre  to  a 
certain  degree  hurt  by  knowing  tknc  even 
one  man  does  not  believe." 

[His  annual  review  of  his  conduct  *  ^^ 
appears  to  have  been  this  year  more 
detailed  and  severe  than  usual] 

[April  8.—  6ood-Friday.-->I  am  ^.md 
now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  Mtrf.  p. 
find  little  but  dismal  vacuity,  nei-     "*"'*• 


'  Mr.  Maaritioa  Lowe,  a  painter,  m  whcMe  fr 
vow  Johaaon,  aome  yean  afterward  wrote  a 
kind  letter  to  Sir  Joahoa  Reynakfa.— -Maix>«x. 


m9.-*JBTAT.  Tit 


•Of 


IhtrbiiiimiM  nor  pltMiiie;  mvehiBt^nded* 
I  and  little  done.  My  health  is  much  broken: 
I  my  nights  afiord  me  little  rest  I  have  tried 
r  opium,  but  its  help  is  counterbalanced  with 
,  ffreat  disturbanoe;  it  prerents  the  spasms, 
'  out  it  hinders  sleep,  0  God,  have  meitjon 
me. 

Last  week  I  published  (the  fi»t  part  of) 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  in 
8ucb  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety. 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  little  acqui- 
sition; I  have  scarcely  read  any  thinff.    1 

maintain  Mrs. ^  and  her  daughter. 

Other  good  of  mvself  I  know  not  where  to 
find,  except  a  littfe  charity. 

BiH  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year; 
what  can  be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 
April  8, 1779,  11  p.  m. — Easter-eve. — 
This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and 
«nnual  resolution.  The  review  is  comfort* 
less;  little  done.  Part  of  the  Life  of  Dry- 
den  and  the  Life  of  Milton  have  been  wnt- 
ten;  but  my. mind  has  neither  been  im- 
proved nor  enlarged.  I  have  read  little, 
almost  nothing.  And  I  am  not  conscious 
that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted  any 
evil  habits. 

April  4,  1779,  Easterniay.— I  rose  about 
half  an  hour  aAer  nine,  transcribed  the 
prayer  written  last  night;  and  by  nefflect^ 
mg  to  count  time  sat  too  long  at  breakfast, 
80  that  I  came  to  church  at  the  first  lesson. 
I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in 
the  pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church 
militant  Before  I  went  to  the  alur,  I  pray- 
ed the  occasional  prayer.  At  the  atlur  1 
commended  my  e  «  s,  and  a^ain  prayed  the 
prayer;  1  Chen  praved  the  coUects,  and  again 
my  own  prayer  oy  memory.  I  left  out  a 
clause,  I  then  received,  I  hope  with  ear- 
nestness; and  while  others  received  sat 
down;  but  thinking  that  posture,  though 
usual,  improper,  1  rose  and  stood.  I  prayed 
again,  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer  I 
have  forgotten. 

When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the 
altar,  1  added  a  general  purpose, — To  avoid 
idleness* 
I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 
Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer, 
and  endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.  AAer 
my  return  I  used  it  again,  and  the  collect 
for  the  dav.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to 
prayers,  and  last  night  discoursed  with  him 
on  the  sacrament] 

,  On  Eastec-day,  sAer  [the]  solemn  seiw 
▼ice  at  St  Paul's,  [just  described],  I  dined 


'  '  [No  doabtHn.DMmoaliiii  and  her  daughter. 
—-Ed.] 

'  [Then  letten  (which  Dr.  Strahaa 
to  hmwt  oadenlood),  probabl; 


to  lave  oadenlood),  probablT 


with  him.  Mr.  AOira  the  printer  was  also 
his  guest  He  was  uncommonly  silent;  and 
I  have  not  wntten  down  any  thing,  except 
a  single  curious  fact,  which,  having  the 
sanction  of  his  inflexible  veracity,  may  be 
received  as  a  striking  instance  of  human  in- 
sensibility  and  inconsideration.  As  he  was 
passing  by  a  fishmonger  who  was  skinning 
an  eel  alive,  he  heard  him  "  curee  it,  b^ 
cause  it  woukl  not  lie  still. '^ 

On  Wednesday,  7th  April,  I  dmed  with 
him  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'^.  I  have  not 
marked  what  company  was  there.  John- 
son harangued  upon  the  qualities  of  differ^ 
ent  liquors;  and  spoke  with  great  contempt 
of  claret,  as  so  week,  that  *<  a  man  would 
be  drowned  by  it  before  it  made  him  drunk.** 
He  was  persuaded  to  drink  one  glass  of  it, .. 
that  he  might  judge,  not  from  recolleetionf  ' 
which  might  be  dim,  but  from  immediate 
sensation.  He  shook  his  head,  and  said^ 
<•  Poor  stuff  I  No,  sir,  claret  is  the  liquor 
for  boys;  port  for  men;  but  he  who  aspires 
to  be  a  hero  (smiling)  must  drink  brandy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  flavour  of  brandy  is 
most  gratefbl  to  the  palate;  and  then  brandy 
will  do  soonest  for  a  roan  what  drinking 
eon  do  for  him.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
who  are  able  to  drink  brandy.  That  is  a 
power  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  attain- 
ed. And  yet,>'  proceeded  he,  <<  as  in  all 
pleasure  hope  is  a  considerable  part,  I  know 
not  but  fruition  comes  too  quick  by  brandy. 
Florence  wine  I  think  the  worst;  it  is  wine 
only  to  the  eve;  it  is  wine  neither  while 
you  are  drinlcing  it,  nor  after  you  have 
drunk  it;  it  neither  pleases  the  taste,  nor 
exhilarates  the  spirits.'*  I  reminded  him 
how  heartily  he  and  I  used  to  drink  wine 
together,  when  we  were  first  acquainted; 
and  how  I  used  to  have  a  headache  after 
sitting  up  with  him.  He  did  not  Kke  to 
hwe  this  recalled,  or,  perhaps,  thinking 
that  I  boasted  improperlv,  resolved  to  have 
a  witt^  stroke  at  me;  '<  Nay,  sir,  it  wss  not 
the  tnne  that  made  your  head  ache,  but  the 
•eitJe  that  I  put  into  it'*  Boswell. 
<*What,  sir!  will  sense  make  the  head 
aclie?"  JoHKsoir.  "Tes,  sir  (with  a 
smile),  when  it  is  not  used  to  it'*  No 
man  who  has  a  true  relish  of  pleasantry 
could  be  ofiended  at  this;  especially  if 
Johnson  in  a  long  intimacy  had  given  him 
repeated  proofs  of  his  regard  and  good  esti- 
mation. I  used  to  say  that  as  he  had  given 
me  a  thousand  pounds  in  praise,  he  had  a 
(|[Ood  right  now  and  then  to  take  a  guinea 
irom  me. 

On  Thursdav,  8th  April,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay's,  with  Lord 
Oraham^and  some  other  company.  We 
talked  of  Shakspeare's  witches.    JoHHSOtr* 

*  [The  pratSBt  [tbiid]  Dake  of  MoatroM, 
bom  in  17ft5«    He  noeesdsd  to  ti     '  '    ' 
1790.—ED.] 
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V  Thoor  «fe  bckigs  of  Wi  oim  ereation;  they 
are  a  compound  of  mtligiiily  and  lUMoaeaa, 
without  a^y  abtUli«e*^  and  are  f}uiie  differ* 
ant  from  the  llaUan  mafician.  Kinp^ 
Jamea  aays  ia  his  ^Bwrnondogy^*  *Mafi* 
ciana  command  the  devils:  wttchtu  are 
their  servants.'  The  ItaltaB  magkiana  are 
elegant  beings."  Raxsat.  "  Opera  witek- 
es,  not  Drury4aRe  witches."  Johjieon  o^ 
aerved,  that  abilities  might  be  employed  in 
e  narrow  ^heie,  as  in  getting  monev, 
which  he  said  lie  believed  no  man  could  do 
without  vigorous  parts,  though  conoen* 
trated  to  a  point.  Ramsat.  "  Yea,  like 
a  strong  horse  ia  a  mill:  he  pulls  better." 

Lo«d  Graham»  while  he  praised  the  beai»- 
ty  of  Lochlomond,  on  the  banks  of  which 
is  his  family  seat,  eomplaioed  of  the  climate, 
And  said  ns  coukl  not  bear  it  JoMifsoK. 
*•  Nay,  my  lord,  don't  talk  so:  you  may 
bear  it  well  enough.  Your  ancestors  have 
borne  it  more  years  than  I  ean  telL"  This 
waa  a  haadeome  oompliment  to  the  antioa^* 
ty  of  the  house  of  Montrose,  His  lordship 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  only  affect* 
ed  to  complain  of  the  climate,  lest,  if  he  had 
spoken  as  favourably  of  his  country  as  he 
really  thought.  Dr.  Johnson  might  have 
attacked  it.  Johnson  waa  very  courteoua 
to  La4y  Margaret  Maodonald.  *'  Madam,** 
said  he»  "  when  I  was  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  ^ 
I  heard  of  the  people  running  U>  take  the 
Stones  off  the  road,  lest  Lad^  Maiigarst's 
horse  should  stumbte." 

Lord  Graham  conMncoded  Dr.  Dmn^ 
mond  at  Naples  as  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents;  and  added,  that  he  had  a  great  kve 
of  liberty.  Jobksoji.  "He  is  yoimg*^, 
my  k3rd  (kiokirig  to  his  lordship  with  an 
arch  amile) ,  all  {oys  love  liberty,  till  experi- 
ence convinces  them  they  are  not  so  fit  to 
govern  ihemselvea  as  they  imagiaed.  We 
are  all  agreed  aa  to  our  own  liberty;  we 
would  have  aa  much  of  it  aa  we  can  get; 
but  we  are  not  agreed  as  lo  the  liberty  of 
others:  for  in  proportion  as  we  take»  oth<* 
era  must  lose.  I  beJieve  wo  hardly  wiah 
that  the  inob  shoukl  have  liberty  to  govern 
us.  When  that  was  the  case  some  time 
ego,  no  man  was  at  libertynot  to  have  can* 
dies  in  his  windows."  ftAiiaAT,  ^  The 
result  is,  that  order  is  better  than  confb- 
sion."  JoiiirsoK.  "The  result  is,  that 
Older  cannot  be  had  but  by  subordination." 

Ou  Friday,  Uth  AArii»l  had  been  pre- 
aent  at  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Hackman,  whck  in  a  fit  of  fvanlick  jealoue 
love,  had  shot  Miss  Ray,  the  favounte  of  a 
nobleman''..  Johnson,  in  whose  company 
I  dined  to-day  with  some  other  friends»  waa 
much  interested  by  an  account  of  wtial 


paaaadi  i^  Mttloiliivly  ivftb  fafa  jiffftyer  Ar 
the  mercy  of  Heaven.  He  aaid,  in  u  an^ 
emn  fervid  tone,  "  I  hope  he  dkmU  Gai 
meie}r4.» 

Tbia  day  a  violent  altercatkm  sroae  be- 
tweea  Johneon  and  Beauelerk,  whtnh  hav^ 
ing  made  much  noise  at  the  time,  I  think  ic 
proper,  in  older  to  prevent  any  Aiture  mis' 
repreeentation,  to  give  a  minute  aoeoual 
of  it. 

In  talking  of  Hackman,  Johnaon  argued, 
aa  Judge  Kaekatone  had  done,  that  bis  be- 
ing furnished  with  two  pistols  waa  a  proof 
that  he  meant  to  aboot  two  persnoa.  Mr< 
Beauderk  said,  '^  No;  for  that  every  wise 
man  who  intended  to  shoot  himeelf  look 
two  pistols,  thst  he  m%ht  be  sore  of  dotng 
it  at  onee.    Lord  ■  ■ '  >        ^  oooh  shot  him- 


self with  one  ms%)l)  and  lived  tea  days  in 

great  egony.    M  Pk &,  who  loved  bs^ 

tered  muffins,  but  durst  not  eat  then  h^ 
cause  they  disagreed  with  hia  atrviiMeh,  le- 
solved  to  shoot  himeelf;  and  then  be  Ha 
three  buttered  muffins  for  breakftst,  befise 
shooting  himself,  knowing  that  he  slioidl 
not  be  troubled  with  indigestioii ;  he  hti 
two  charged  pistols;  one  was  Ibiiod  ^ing 
charged  upon  the  table  by  him,  aller  M 
had  &ot  himself  with  the  other.'*— ^<  Wd),* 
said  Johnson,  with  an  air  of  trimnph,  ^'jfse 
see  here  one  pistol  waa  sufficient.''  Bm- 
cl«rk  replied  smartly,  "  Because  it  happeocd 
to  kill  him."  And  either  then  or  a  vciy 
little  afterwards,  being  piqued  at  Johnsoa  i 
triumphant  remark,  added,  <<  Thia  n  wk^ 
yon  do  n't  know,  and  1  do.**  Thei«  was 
then  a  cessation  of  the  dispute;  and  aoine 
minutes  intervened,  dwing  whicb,  dinjier 
and  the  glasa  went  on  eheeifully ;  wkea 
Johnson  suddenly  and  abruptly  exctaiined, 
*<  Mr.  Beauelerk,  how  came  you  to  talk  se 
petulantly  to  me,  as  *Thia  ia  what  vow 
don't  know,  but  what  I  knowM  Ona 
thing  /  know,  which  yew  do^nH  aeem  It 
know,  that  yon  ate  very  uncivil. "  BaA»> 
cLaax.  **  Because  y&u  began  by  being 
uncivil  (which  you  always  aie^."  Tbs 
worda  in  parentheara  were>  I  beiieve,  not 
beard  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  again  tksie 
was  a  cessation  of  arms.    Johnson  told  rasy 


>  [Sm  ant€^  vol.  L  p.  418.— Ed.] 

«  [His  iofddiip  WM  twwiy.fc«r.— £».] 

'  [Joha^siithEailoraandiiiBh.--.£n.] 


*  [See  anU,  voL  i.  pp.  82»  38.— £d.] 

*  [*<The  HoDourabfe  [Joba  I>anuy],  aan  to 
the  Lord  [Milton,  afterwards  Ead  of  DoccbeHar], 
shot  biiranlf  at  three  o'clock  this  mocning,  at  Iki 
Bedfbrd  Amis,  in  Coveot  Garden.  He  waa  keir 
to  30,0001.  a  year,  but  of  a  torn  rather  too  ao- 
centiieto  be  confined  wKhin  the  limhs  of  uy 
fortune.  Coroner'a  ▼eidjct.  Lunacy,** — Oest 
Mag,  imb  Ang.  1776.— Thoogh  die  edhor  mi 
awired,  iwn  what  be  thoi^t  good  aniliorirfi 
that  Mt,  Damer  waa  here  alluded  to,  be  has  aiiwe 
raaaoa  to  aappoae  that  aaotfaer  and  more  reapeda- 
ble  name  was  meant,  which,  however,  witbo^ 
msie  osMaialj,  he  dssi  not  vsotsre  to 
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ikmt  tke  TCMcm  wlqr  lie  iraitsd  at  Aral  ibbm 
fine  without  taking  any  notieeof  what  Mr. 
Bva«clerkaiid,  was  bevame  he  was  think* 
ing  -whether  he  ihcnild  resent  it«  But  when 
he  GOBadered  that  there  wefe  f ment  a 
ydimg  k>id  and  an  eniioent  traveller,  two 
men  of  the  world,  with  whom  he  had  never 
dined  before,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
thev  might  think  they  had  a  right  to  uke 
anch  lil^rties  with  him  as  Beanclerk  did, 
and  therefore  resolved  he  woukl  not  let  it 
peas;  adding,  ''that  he  would  not  appear  a 
coward."  A  little  while  after  this,  the  eon- 
vemation  turned  on  the  violence  of  Hack* 
manVi  temper.  Johnson  then  said,  **  It  was 
his  business  to  eonnmand  his  temper,  as  my 
friend,  Mr.  Beanclerk,  should  have  done 
aome  time  ago."  BaAuci^aax.  "I  should 
learn  of  yo«,  sir."  Johitson,  "  Sir,  you 
have  given  me  opportunities  enough  of 
learainff,  when  I  have  been  in  your  compa- 
ny. No  man  loves  to  be  treated  with  eon-, 
tempt."  BaAucLsax  Twith  a  polite  incli> 
nation  towards  Johnson).  '*  Sir,  you  have 
known  me  twenty  years,  and  however  I 
may  have  treated  others,  you  may  he  sure  1 
eoukl  never  treat  you  with  contempt." 
JoHiraoa.  *<  Sir,  you  have  said  more  tWn 
was  necessary."  Thus  it  ended;  and  Beau- 
clerk's  coach  not  having  come  for  him  till 
very  late,  Dr.  Johnson  and  anotlier  gentle- 
man sst  with  him  a  long  time  al^r  the  rest 
of  the  company  Were  gone;  and  he  and  I 
dined  at  Beauclerk's  on  the  Saturday  se'n 
night  folbwing. 

Afler  this  tempest  had  subsided,  I  recol* 
Irct  tlie  following  particulars  of  his  conver- 
sation : 

*'  I  am  always  for  getting  a  boy  forward 
in  his  learning;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
woukl  let  him  at  firat  read  anv  £ngtish 
hook  which  happens  to  engage  his  atten- 
tioa;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal, 
when  you  have  brought  him  to  have  enter- 
tainmfnt  from  a  b(x>k.  He'll  get  better 
hooka  afterwards." 

Bswk.  ["I  would  never,"  said  he,  on 
▲a^pa.  another  occasion,  '<  desire  a  young 
**  ^  man  to  neglect  his  business  for  the 
purpose  of  pursumg  his  studies,  because  it 
u  unreasonable;  I  would  only  desire  him  to 
read  at  those  hours  when  he  would  other- 
wiie  be  unemployed.  I  will  not  promise 
that  he  will  be  a  Bentlev;  but  if  he  be  a 
lad  of  any  pa»%  he  will  certainly  make  a 
sensible  man."] 

[Dr.  Johnson  had  never,  by  his 


pH^ii,  own  account,  been  a  close  student, 
'  and  used  to  advise  ^dung  peoj:«e  ne- 
ver to  be  without  a  book  m  their  boclcet,  to 
be  read  at  by-times  when  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do.  *'  It  has  been  by  that  means," 
saki  he  one  day  to  a  boy  at  Mr.  Thrale's, 
^  that  all  my  knowledge  has  bean  gained, 
except  what  1  have  meked  iq>  by  nnning 
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about  the  world  with  mywitsteadytodb* 
serve,  and  my  tongue  ready  to  talk.  A  roan 
is  aekiom  in  a  humour  to  unlock  his  book- 
case, set  hia  desk  in  order,  and  betake 
himself  to  serious  studv ;  but  a  retentive 
memory  will  do  something,  and  a  feUow 
shall  have  strange  credit  given  him,  if  ha 
can  but  recoHect  striking  passages  from  diA 
ferent  books,  keep  the  authors  separate  in 
his  head,  and  bring  his  stock  of  knowledge 
artfully  into  play:  how  etse,**  added  hay 
**  do  the  gamesters  manaae  wheh  they  phy 
for  more  money  than  they  are  worth?" 
His  Dictionary,  hoa^ever,  could  not,  one 
would  think,  have  been  written  by  running 
up  and  down;  but  he  reaHy  did  not  consid- 
er it  as  a  great  performance;  and  used  to 
say,  <<  That  he  might  have  done  it  easily 
in  two  years,  had  not  his  health  received 
several  shocks  during  the  time." 

When  Mr.  Thrale,  in  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  teased  him  in  the  year 
1769  to  give  a  new  edltk)n  of  it,  because, 
said  he,  there  are  four  or  five  gross  fauha : 
<<Al8s,  sir!"  replied  Johnson,  ^ there  are 
four  or  five  hundred  faults,  instead  of  firar 
or  ^V9> ;  but  you  do  not  eonsider  that  it 
woidd  take  me  up  three  wiiole  months'  la* 
hour,  and  when  uie  time  was  expired  the 
work  wouU  not  be  done.**  When  tiie 
booksellers  set  him  xsbout  it,  however, 
some  years  after,  he  went  cheerfully  to  the 
business,  said  he  was  well  paid,  and  that 
they  deserved  to  have  it  done  carefully.} 

"  Mallet,  I  believe,  never  wrote  a  single 
line  of  his  pi:ojected  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  He  groped  for  materiais, 
and  thouffht  of  it,  till  he  bad  exhauated  hia 
mind.  Thus  it  sometimes  hapneni  that 
men  entangle  themselves  in  their  own 
schemes." 

*<To  be  coDtradwted  in  order  to  force 
you  to  talk  is  mighty  unnleasing*  Ton 
ihine,  indeed;  but  it  is  by  being  ground,^ 

Of  a  aentleman  who  made  some  fiffure 
amonff  the  literati  of  his  time  (Mr.  Fitiher* 
bert  )J,  he  said,  '*  What  eminence  he  had 
was  oy  a  felicity  of  manner :  he  had  no 
more  learning  than  what  he  could  not  help.'^ 

On  Saturday,  April  34, 1  dined  with  ban 
at  Mr.  Beauclcrk's,  with  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
nokls,  Mr.  Jones  (afterwards  Sir  William), 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Steevens,  Mr.  Paradise 
and  Dr.  Higgins.  i  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  attacked  GaHick  to  me,  ssa 
man  who  had  no  friend.  Johnsoit.  '*i 
believe  he  is  right,  sir.  Ot>  «cko<.  cu  fA»t-^Ue 
had  friends,  but  no  friend  9.  Garrick  was 
sodifi'used,  he  had  no  man  to  whom  he  wisl^ 
ed  to  unbosom  himself.  He  found  peopH^ 
always  ready  to  applaud  him,  and  that  ai 


*  [See  an/e,  p.  laa.— En.] 
'  See  vsL  L  p.  aa.  and  p.  lit  af  thb  vol 
BoawjcnL. 
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oidihiDUiiwarea,  *<  That  if  4ia  «piiY«M- 
tion  m  oot  take  BomethiDg  of  a  lively  or 
epigraminatick  turn,  be  felTaaleep,  or,  per- 
hapa,  pretended  to  be  •o.'']  When  we 
came  out,  I  said  to  Joiinson,  "  that,  consid* 
ering  hie  lordship's  civility,  I  should  have 
been  vexed  if  he  had  again  failed  to  come." 
*<  Sir,"  said  He,  "  I  would  rather  have  given 
twenty  pounds  than  not  to  have  come.'* 
I  accompanied  him  to  Streathain,  where  we 
dined,  and  returned  to  town  in  the  even- 
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n  Monday,  May  8, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly's.  I  pressed  him  this  day  for 
hia  opinion  on  the  passage  in  Parnell,  con- 
cerning which  I  had  in  vain  questioned 
him  in  several  letters,  and  at  length  obuin- 
cd  it  in  due  form  iiflmio. 

**  CASE  FOR  DR.  JOHNSON'S  OPINION  ; 
"Sd  of  May,  1779. 

"Parnetl,  in  his  *  Hermit,'  has  the  fol- 

bwing  passage: 

'  To  clear  thin  doabt,  to  know  the  worid  by  sight, 
To  find  \£V0ok»  and  awaiM  report  it  rn 
(For  yet  by  ifeotfit  alone  the  world  he  liaew, 
Wboee  feet  came  wand'ring  o*er  the  nightly 
dew).' 

Is  theie  not  a  contradiction  in  itabeing^tl 

supposed  that  the  Hermit  knew  both  what 

books  and  swains  reported  of  the  workl; 

yet  afler%fiard$  said,  that  he  knew  it  by 

swains  altme  7  " 
*<  I  think  it  an  inaccuracy.    He  mentions 

two  instructers.in  the  first  line,  and  saya  he 

had  only  one  in  the  next  ^" 


>  «<I  do  not,**  nyt  Mr.  Malone,  «*iee  any 
dtflicnlty  in  thii  poMage,  and  wonder  that  Dr. 
Johnaon  ahoold  have  acknowledged  it  to  be  uum- 
eitratt.  The  Hermit,  it  ahoald  be  observed ,  hod 
no  actual  eiperience  of  the  worid  whataoever :  all 
bk  knowledge  concenung  it  had  been  obtamed  m 
two  waja  ;  from  book$t  and  from  the  relatiofu 
ef  those  cowitry  swabs  who  had  seen  a  little  of 
it  The  plain  meaning,  therefore,  a,  *  To  dear 
his  doobti  concerning  Providence,  and  to  obtun 
some  knowledge  of  the  worid  br  actc 
to  see  whether  the  aceennts  raraiihed  by 
er  by  the  oral  commuucatwna  of  swnkn 
jost  rsprsNBtatioos  of  it;  *  [I  ny  neotiw,]  for 
tm  omi  or  oie «  eece  information  had  been  obtain- 
ed firom  that  part  of  mankind  alone^  kc.  The 
word  aUme  here  does  not  relate  to  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  line,  aa  baa  been  aeppoaed,  hat,  bv 
«  common  licenae,  to  the  worda,  of  all  mankindy 
which  are  ooderstood,  and  of  which  it  ia  reatrio- 
tive.*'  Mr.  Malone,  it  niiut  be  owned,  liaa  shown 
much  critical  u^nuity  in  hb  explanation  of  thk 
psange.  Yiu  ttiteipretatk>n,  however,  seems  to 
me  much  too  recondite.  The  meaning  of  the 
psMage  may  be  certain  enough ;  bat  sorely  the 
exprea^ion  ia  confaied,  and  one  part  of  it  contra- 
dictory to  the  other. — Boswcll.  Bnt  why  too 
recondite  f  When  a  meaning  ia  given  to  a  poa- 
aage  by  onderrtanding  wordi  in  aa  nncommon 
•sose.  His  latsfpreiatkm  may  be  aaU  to  be  recon^ 


Tbia  evening  I  wl  out  for  Soodmd. 

['•to  MRS.    ASTON. 

<<Dkib  MADiM^— When  I  eent  _  _^ 
you  the  little  books,  I  was  not  sure  JjS 
that  you  were  well  enough  to  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  them,  but  have  lai 
heatd  from  Mr.  Greeves  that  yoa  are  mi 
recovered.  I  hope  you  will  gain  more 
more  strength,  and  live  many  and  n 
years,  aud  I  shall  come  a|rain  to  Suy 
and  live  aa  I  used  to  do,  with  you  and  deal 
Mrs.  Gastrel. 

"I  am  not  well:  my  nights  are  veiT 
troublesome,  and  my  breath  is  abort;  bnt  1 
know  not  that  it  grows  much  vrone.  I 
wish  to  see  you.  Mrs.  Harvey  has  joit 
sent  to  me  to  dine  with  her,  aiid  I  uave 
promiaed  to  wait  on  her  to-morrow. 

"Mr.  Green  comes  home  loaded  with 
curiosities^,  and  will  be  able  to  give  his 
friends  new  entertainment  When  I  corner 
it  will  be  great  entertainment  to  me  if  I  can 
find  you  and  Mrs.  Gastrel  wril,  and  wi* 
ling  to  receive  me.  I  am,  dearest  madan, 
your  moat  humble  aervant, 

«  Sam.  JoHirsojr."J 


**  TO  MRS.  LUGT  PORTKR,  IN  UCHPISU. 

**  4ih  lUj,  vm 
"  Dkar  map  am, —Mr.  Green  has 
informed  me  that  you  are  much  SS""' 
better;  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  I  am  glad  of  it.    I  cannot  oonst  of  he* 
ing  much  better;  my  oki  nocturnal  coei- 
plaint  still  pursues  me,  and  my  respiratioii 
18  difficult,  though  much  eaaier  than  when 
I  left  you  the  summer  before  laat.    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thrale  are  well^  misa  baa  been  a 
little  indisposed;  but  she  is  |0t  well  again. 
They  have,  since  the  bss  of  their  hoy,  had 
two  daughters;  but  they  seem  likely  to 
want  a  son. 


dUe^  and,  boweyer  mgeniom,  may  be  i 
not  to  be  soond;  but  when  words  are  ezptemed  ii 
their  oidinary  aceeplaliott,  and  the  ekpTieaiioa 
whRh  is  fiuriy  dedactod  firom  them,  withoat  any 
foree  or  consHmmt,  ■  aim  peiihetiy  jaadAed  by  ths 
context,  h  sarely  may  be  safely  aeoepled;  and  lbs 
caliiag  snch  sn  explkatwa  reeofMlite,  wbea  fiell> 
«f^  e/te  can  be  eaid  againat  U,  will  net  make 
it  the  lew  jni^—MALOif  b.  [It  b  odd  eooa^ 
that  these  critMs  dki  n(4  think  it  wciitfa  thar 
while  to  comalt  the  original  lor  the  eaact  woflb 
on  which  they  were  eierciiii^  their  ii^gesB- 
ty.  Pameira  words  sre  not  **  if  booke  aits 
jirotfu,'*  bnt  *'  \f  books  on  noaigu,*'  which 
might  mean,  not  that  books  sad  swains  agreed, 
bat  that  they  differed,  and  that  the  Hemutli 
donbt  waa  excited  by  the  difference  between  fail 
authoritiea.  This,  however,  wonkl  make  no  great 
alteration  in  the  qnestlon,  on  yrhich  Dr.  JohoHia^ 
decisk>n  seems  just. — Ed.] 

'  (Mr.  Green,  it  will  be  rsceUected.  bid  a 
muuum  at  Lichfield.— Ep.] 
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^  I  hope  you  had  some  books  which  I 
Bent  you.  I  was  aorry  for  poor  Mre.  Adey's 
death)  and  ani  afraid  you  will  be  aometimes 
•olitary;  but  endeavour,  whether  alone  or 
in  company,  to  keep  youmelf  cheerful.  My 
irienda  likewise  die  very  fast;  but  such  is 
the  state  of  man.  I  amy  dear  love,  your 
OBoift  humble  servant, 

<'  Sam.  JoBirsox." 

He  had,  before  I  leA  London,  resumed 
the  conversation  conceroinsf  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ghost  at  Newcastle  upon  Xyne, 
which  Mr.  John  Wealey  believed,  but  to 
w^hich  Johnson  did  not  give  credit.  I  was, 
however,  desirous  to  examine  the  question 
closely,  and  at  the  same  time  wished  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  Mr.  John  Wesley; 
for  though  I  difiered  from  him  in  some 
points,  1  admired  his  various  talents  and 
loved  his  pious  zeal.  At  my  request,  there- 
fore, Dr.  Johnson  g&ve  me  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him. 

**  TO  THX  RBVBAllID  MR.  JOHN  WRSLIT. 

»  ad  May,  1779. 

**  Sib, — Mr.  Boswell,  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  long  known  to  me,  is  desirous  of 
being  known  to  you,  and  has  asked  this 
recommendation,  which  I  give  him  with 
great  willingness,  because  I  ihink  it  very 
much  to  be  wished  that  worthy  and  re- 
ligious men  shoukl  be  acquainted  with  each 
other.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant. '*  Sam.  Johnsom." 

Mr.  Wesley  being  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  at  Edinburgh,  I  presented  this 
letter  to  him,  and  was  very  politely  received. 
I  begged  to  have  it  returned  to  me,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  His  state  of  tJie 
evidence  as  to  the  ghost  did  not  satisfy 
me. 

.^^  [He  made  this  year  his  usual  ex- 

cursion into  the  midland  counties; 
but  his  visit  was  shortened  by  the  alarming 
Uinessof  Mr.  Thrale.] 


XMten, 
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''to  MRS.  THRALR. 

u  Uchfleld,  39tli  May,  1779. 
"I  have  now  been  here  a  week, 
i-*i. '     and  will  trv  to  g\\e  you  my  jour- 
nal,  or  such  parts  or  it  as  are  fit, 
in  my  mind,  for  communication. 

*<  Un  Friday,  We  set  out  about  twelve, 
and  lay  at  Daventrv. 

'<  On  Saturda;sr,  We  dined  with  Rann  at 
Coventry.  He  intercepted  us  at  the  town's 
end.  [  saw  Tom  Johnson,  who  had  hard- 
ly life,  to  know  that  I  was  with  him.  I 
hear  he  is  since  dead.  In  the  evening  I 
came  to  J^ucy,  and  walked  to  Stowhiil. 
Mrs.  Aston  was  gone  or  goiug  to  bed.  I 
did  not  see  her. 
«  Sunday.^AAer  dinner  I  went  to  Stow- 


hiU,  and  was  vm  kindly  laseivad*     At 

night  i  saw  my  old  friend  Brodhurst— yon 
know  himx-^the  playfellovf  of  my  infancy, 
and  gave  him  a  guinea.      .     , 

"  Monday. — l5r.  Taylor  came,  and  we 
went  with.  Mrs.  Cobb  to  Greenhili  Bower. 
1  had  not  seen  it,  perhaps,  for  fifly  years. 
It  is  much  degenerated.  Every  thing 
grows  okl.  Taylor  is  to  fetch  ta»  next 
Saturday. 

"  Mr.  Green  came  to  see  us,  and  I  order- 
ed some  physick. 

<*  Tuesday. — Physick,  and  a  Uttle  com- 
pany. I  dined,  I  think,  with  Lucy  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

«  Wednesday,  Thursday.— I  had  a  few 
visits,  from  Peter  Garrick  among  the  rest, 
and  dined  at  Stowhiil.  My  breath  very 
short 

«  Friday.— I  dined  at  Stowhiil.  I  haw 
taken  physick  four  days  together. 

"  Saturday. — Mrs.  Aston  took  me  out  in 
her  chaise,  and  was  very  kind.  I  dined 
with  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  came  to  Lucy,  with 
whom  1  found,  as  1  hsd  done  the  first  day. 
Lady  Smith  and  Miss  Vyse."] 

["to   MRS.    THRALR. 

"  AahbguniQ,  Xith  Juim,  17^ 
"  Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  utttn, 
illness  1  is  very  terrible;  but  ^'^Y' g  u 
when  I  remember  thai  he  seems  ''**  '  • 
to  have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution — that 
whatever  distemper  he  has,  he  always  has 
his  head  afiected— I  am  less  frighted.  Th<* 
seizure  was,  I  think,  not  apoplectical,  but 
hysterical,  and  therefore  not  dangerous  to 
life.  I  would  have  you,  however,  consult 
such  physicians  as  you  think  you  can  beet 
trust,  bromfield  seems  to  have  done  well, 
and,  by  his  practice,  seems  not  to  suspect 
an  apoplexy.  <  That  is  a  solid  and  funda- 
mental comfort  I  remember  Dr.  Marsigli, 
an  Italian  physician,  whose  seizure  was 
more  violent  than  Mr.  Thrale^,  for  he  fell 
down  helpless;  but  his  case  vrta  not  con- 
sidered as  of  much  danger,  and  he  went 
safe  home,  and  is  now  a  professor  at  Padua. 
His  fit  was  considered  as  only  hyStericaL"] 

["  TO   MRS.    THRALR. 

**  AMhbounie,  i7th  June,  1779 

"  It  is  certain  that  your  first  letter 
did  not  alarm  me  in  proportion  to  the 
danger,  for  indeed  it  did  not  describe  the 
danger  as  it  was.  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  Heberden;  and  hope  his  restoratives 
and  his  preservatives  will  both  be  efiectnaJ. 
In  the  preservatives,  dear  Mr.  Thrale  must 
concur;  yet  what  can  he  reform  ?  or  what 


>  [A  serious  apoplectic  attack,  which  was  the 
precareor  of  another  of  the  same  nature  which  tar 
minatad  his  existence  in  the  coone  of  the  ensaim 
year.—- Ed.] 


IM 
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^n  he  add tolllt  ivftidftilttfind  terop«raiice^ 
He  can  only  aleepleee.  we  wHl  de,  haw- 
«iver,  all  we  can.  I  f  6  to  Liehfield  tcMnor- 
row,    with  intent  to   hasten   to   Streak 

«  Bbth  Mre.  Aston  and  Dn  Tarlorhate 
had  strokes  of  the  pakyw  The  lady  was 
aixty-eight,  and  at  that  afe  has  pained 
^nmnd  upon  it;  the  doctor  is,  you  know, 
not  young,  and  he  is  quite  well,  only  sus- 
picious <»  every  semation  in  the  peccant 
arm.  I  hope  my  dear  moiter^  case  is  yet 
Blighter,  and  that,  as  his  age  is  less,  his  re- 
covery will  be  more  perfect.  Let  him  keep 
his  thoughts  diverted  and  his  mind  easy." J 

["TO   HElfRT  THRALK,  BSO* 

•<  UdiArid,  aad  Jaa«,  117& 

«•  Deab  si»,— To  show  you  how  well  I 
^ink  of  your  health,  I  have  sent  you  an 
hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me.  It  will 
come  within  one  day  df  quarter  day,  and 
that  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by 
it  in  a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would 
not  confound  it  with  the  rest. 

"  My  wicked  mistress  talks  as  if  she 
thought  it  possible  for  me  to  be  indifferent 
or  negligent  about  your  health  or  hers.  If 
I  couM  have  done  any  good,  I  had  not  de- 
layed an  hour  to  come  to  you,  and  I  will 
come  very  soon  to  try  if  my  advice  can  be 
of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any  enter- 
tainment. 

"  What  can  be  done,  you  must  do  for 
•  yourself.  Do  not  let  any  uneasy  thought 
settle  in  your  mind.  CheerAilness  and  ex- 
ercise are  your  great  remedies.  Nothing 
is  for  the  present  worth  your  anxiety. 
Vivere  UbH  is  one  of  the  great  rules  of 
health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride 
of\en,  but  never  to  weariness;  for  weariness 
is  itself  a  temporary  resolution  of  the  nerves, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is 
exercise  continued  to  fatigue ;  exercise  is 
labour  used  only  while  it  produces  plea- 
sure. 

"  Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet.  Do 
not  think  with  earnestness  even  of  your 
health,  but  think  on  such  things  as  may 
please  without  too  much  agitation;  among 
which,  I  hope,  is,  dear  sir^  your,  &c."] 

[•*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 
"JTA  July,  1779. 

"  DsiR  MADXif , — ^I  have  sent  what 
'"•    I  can  for  your  German  friend  K    At 
this  time  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
any  money,  and  i  cannot  give  much.    I 


SZ' 


*  [It  k  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johiwon's 
inexhaiiitible  charity  to  insert  thb  otherwise  insig- 
nificant note.  When  he  says  that  be  cannot  give 
much,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  his  ody  fixed 
income  was  his  pension  of  800/.  a  year»  and  that 
he  had  fimr  or  tve  eleemosynary  inmates  in  his 


mm,  madam,  ywBr  moH  aActSonAte  and 
laoirt  humbie  servant, 

^*Smi.  JottHMiv."] 

I  did  not  write  tt>  Johnaon,  an  wnial,  up- 
on my  return  to  my  ihmiiy;  but  tried  Ikow 
he  would  be  affected  by  my  ailencse.  Mr. 
Dilly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  note  whieli  he 
received  (\nm  him  on  the  ISth  of  July,  in 
these  words: 

"  TO  M«.  DILLT. 

**  Sim,— Since  Mr.  Boswell's  depannre,  I 
have  never  heard  fWnn  him.  Fleeae  to 
send  word  what  you  know  of  him,  and 
whether  you  have  sent  my  boolm  to  hts  la- 
dy.   I  am,  &c.  **  Sam.  JoHiraov.* 

My  readers  will  not  doubt  that  his  aofid- 
tude  about  me  was  very  flattering. 

*<T0  JAMBS   BOSWbLL,   IKSa. 

"iSthiiily,  iTia 

"  Deak  sir, — ^What  can  poeaibly  have 
happened,  that  keeps  us  two  such  atrangeis 
to  each  other?  I  expected  to  have  heard 
firom  vou  when  you  came  home:  i  expect 
ed  afterwards.  I  went  into  the  country 
and  returned;  and  yet  there  ia  no  lenn 
from  Mr.  Boswell.  No  ill,  I  hope,  has 
happened  ;  and  if  ill  should  happen ,  why 
should  it  be  concealed  firom  him  who  bvps 
you?  Is  it  a  (it  of  humour,  that  has  dis- 
posed you  to  try  who  can  hokl  out  longest 
without  writing?  If  it  be,  you  have  the 
victory.  But  I  am  afVaid  of  somethiof 
bad;  set  me  free  fVom  my  suspicions. 

'<  My  thouflrhts  are  at  present  employed 
in  guessing  the  reason  of  your  silence:  yoa 
must  not  expect  titat  I  should  tell  you  aoy 
thing,  if  I  had  any  thing  to  tell.  Wirite^ 
pray  write  to  me,  and  let  me  know  what 
IS  or  what  has  been  the  cause'  of  this  long 
interruption.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johhsok.»* 

'<t0  dr.  samuel  johnson. 

»Bdlalbiaih,  llth  July,  17I& 
"  Mr  DBAE  SIB, ^— What  may  be  justly 
denominated  a  supine  indolence  of  mind 
has  been  my  state  of  existence  since  1  last 
returned  to  Scotland.  In  a  livelier  sUte  I 
had  often  suffered  severely  from  long  inter- 
vals of  silence  on  your  part;  and  I  had  even 
been  chid  by  you  for  expressing  my  uneasi- 
ness. I  was  willing  to  take  advantage  of 
my  insensibility,  and  while  I  could  bear  the 
experiment,  to  try  whether  your  affection 
for  me  would,  after  an  unusual  ailence  cm 
my  part,  make  you  write  first  This  afler- 
noon  I  have  had  a  very  high  satisfaction 
by  receiving  your  kind  fetter  of  inquiry,  for 
which  1  most  gratefully  thank  you.  I  am 
doubtfnl  if  it  waa  right  to  make  the  mqperi- 
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UMNil;  though  I  have  gmed  br  iu  I  wm 
b«gtDiung  to  grow  trader,  and  to  upbraid 
myself,  espeoiaUy  afler  having  dreamt  two 
nighta  ago  that  I  waa  with  you.  I,  aad 
my  wife,  and  my  four  children,  are  allweU« 
I  woqM  Jiot  deli^  one  poat  to  answer  your 
letter,  but  as  it  la  late,  I  have  not  time  to 
do  mora.  You  ahaH  aoon  hear  from  me, 
uMn  vaqy  and  various  particniare ;  and  I 
shall  never  again  put  you  to  any  teat.  I 
am,  with  veneration,  my  dear  sir,  your 
moat  obliged  and  faithful  humble  servant, 
"James  Boswcll." 

On  the  ddd  of  July,  I  wrote  to  htm  again; 
and  gave  him  an  aeeoulit  of  my  last  intof> 
view  with  mv  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Edward 
Diliy,  at  hia  orother's  house  at  Southill  in 
Bedfordshire,  where  he  died  aoon  afier  i 
parted  from  him,  lenvtng  me  a  very  kind 
remembrance  of  his  regard. 

I  inlbrroed  him  tliat  Lord  Hailes,  who 
had  promised  to  furniah  him  with  some 
aneedotea  for  hia  *"  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
had  sent  me  three  instances  of  Prior's  bor- 
rowing from  Qomkmdd,  in  Reeueil  den 
PoeU9,  tome  3.  Epigram  "  To  John  I  owed 
great  obtigution,"  p.  S6.  "  To  the  Duke 
of  Noailles,"  p.  83.  "  Sauntering  Jack  and 
idle  Joan,"  p.  d5. 

My  tetter  was  a  pretty  long  one,  and 
conlAined  a  variety  ol  particulars ;  but  be, 
it^ahouki  aeem,  had  not  attended  to  it ;  lor 
hia  next  to  me  was  as  follows: 

"to  JABfSS   BOSWBLl,    BS^. 

(« StreaUMun,  Mi  Sept.  ITIS. 

"  Mr  DBAB  BIB, — Are  you  playing  the 
same  tfick  again,  and  trying  who  can  keep 
silencv  lonffeet?  Remember  that  all  tricks 
are  eitlier  knavish  or  childish;  and  that  it 
i»  as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
of  a  wife. 

'*  What  can  be  the  bause  of  this  second 
fit  of  silence,  I  cannot  conjecture;  but  after 
one  trickj  I  will  not  be  cheated  by  another, 
nor  will  harass  my  thoughts  with  conjec- 
tures about  the  motives  of  a  man  who, 
'  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice.    I  therdbre 
'  suppose   you    are   well,   and    that    Mrs. 
'  Bosw^l'   IS  weH   too,  and  that   the  fine 
summer    has   restored    Lord   Auchinleck. 
'  I  am  much  better  than  you  left  me;  I 
>  think  I  am  better  than  when  I  was  in 

Scotland. 
'  "  I  fbigot  whether  I  informed  you  that 
'  poor  Thrale  has  been  in  jrrcat  danger. 
'  Mrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and 
'  been  much  indisposed  K  Every  body  else 
'  is  well.    Langton  is  in  camp.    l  intend  to 


1  [The  Editor  anpaeti  that  the  veiwi  oa  Mn. 
ltede'a«Mr%*M^kMidajr,  whickha  hadplaeed 
aiMler  tka  yaac  1777  («af<»  i^  87),  ahoald  mtboB 
osma  mhsra,  as  ha  fiodi  in  Johnson's  Jettm  to  that 


put  Loid  0aileB*8  daaeiiption  of  Di7de»* 
into  another  edition,  and,  aa  I  know  lua  ao-^ 
c«raey»  wiah  he  wouM  consider  the  dates, 
whkh  i  could  not  alwaya  setik  to  my  owa 
mind. 

"Mr.  Thiale  goes  to  Brighthelm8t£3«e, 
about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride 
a^bunting,  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  perhapai 
to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  gaietv,  or  rather 
carelessness,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate  aJi- re- 
mains of  his  m<ilady;  and  I  likewise  hope,, 
by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  aome  cmpor** 
tunities  of  giowing  yet  better  myseul  I 
am,  dear  air,  your  humble  servaiit, 

My  leadere  will  not  be  displeased  at  be- 
ing told  mrf  slight  circumstance  of  tha 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  contrived'to 
amuse  his  solitary  hours.  He  sometimeB 
employed  himself  in  ckymistry,  sometimes 
in  watering  and  pruning  a  vine,  sometimes 
in  small  experiments,  at  which  thoae  who 
may  smile  should  reeolleet  that  there  ans 
moments  which  admit  of  being  soothed 
only  by  trifles  9. 

fDr.Johnaon  waa  always  exceed- 
ing  fond  of  chymistry ;  and  they  T^Su 
made  up  a  sort  of  laboratory  at 
Streatham  one  aummer,  and  diverted  them 
selves  with  drawing  essences  and  colouring 
liouora.  But  the  danger  in  which  Mr. 
Tnrale  found  Dr.  Johnson  one  day*  (in^ 
Mrs.  Thrale's  absence),  with  the  chikSren 
and  aervants  assembled  round  him  to  see 
some  experiments  performed,  put  an-  end  jo 
all  that  sort  of  entertainment;  as  Mr. 
Thrale  was  pereuaded  that  his  short-sigut 
would  have  occasioned  his  destruction  in  a 
moment,  by  bringing  him  close  to  a  fiei\« 
and  violent  flame.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perm't- 
ual  miracle  that  he  did  not  set  himsetl  ^n 
fire  reading  a-bed,  as  was  his  constant  ci  s- 


kidy  {posU  14th  AvgatH,  1780)  that  her  t/nr'  y- 
fifth  and  hu  aevantieth  year  ooineided. — Ed.] 

*  Which  I  eonunaoicatMl  to  biin  from  his  lord* 
ship,  but  it  has  not  jet  been  pttbliabed.  I  liavc^a 
copy  of  it. — BO01VS1.1..  The  fow  noticfls  con-, 
cernifig  Dryden,  which  Lord  Hailes  had  coUectttd^ 
the  aathour  afterwards  gave  me. — ^M  a  lone. 

'  In  one  of  his  manuscript  Diaries,  there  ii  the 
following  entry,  which  marks  his  eorioos  minita 
attention:  *<  July  26,  1768.— I  shaved  my  nail  by 
accident  in  whetting  the  knife,  aboat  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  from  the  bottom,  and  about  a  fourth  ih»m 
the  top.  This  I  measure  that  f  may  know  the 
growdi  of  nails;  the  whole  is  about  five-eighthc  of 
an  inch."  Another  of  the  same  kind  appern 
August  7, 1779:  *•  Partem  hraehudexiri  eur,ta 
proximam  ei  ouiem  pectoH^  drem  mamUhm 
dextram  rust,  ut  notum  fieret  quant4>  temptn  it 
f»ii  reno9arentwr**'  And,  "Aug.  Ifi,  178:1: 
^-I  col  from  the  vine  41  leavse,  whioh 
waighodsfive  oe.  and  a  halt  uid  aigbt  scmplsBi:  I 
lay  them  nponmy  hoolfrcaia^  to  see  what  weighs 
they  will  lose  by  drying."— Bosw«xj.. 
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torn,  when  qiilte  xmM&  evvn  to  Yteep  clear 
of  mtschief  with  our  bMt  help;  And  aeeord- 
ingfly  the  foretope  of  all  his  wm  were 
burned  b/  the  candle  down  to  the  very 
network. 

Future  experiments  in  chytnistry,  how- 
ever, were  too  dangerous,  and  Mr.  Thrale 
insiated  that  we  should  do  no  more  towards 
finding  the  philosopher's  stone.] 

On  the  90th  of  Scptrmber  1  defended  my- 
self against  his  suspicion  of  me,  which  1  did 
not  deserve;  and  added,  «  Pray  let  us  write 
frequently.  A  whim  strikes  me,  that  we 
should  send  off  a  sheet  oooe  a  week,  like  a 
stage-coach,  whether  it  be  full  or  not;  nay, 
though  it  should  be  empty.  The  very 
sight  of  your  hand-writing  wouki  comfiirt 
me;  and  were  a  sheet  to  M  thus  sent  regu- 
larly, we  shoukl  much  oftener  convey  som&> 
thing,  were  it  only  a  few  kind  woids." 

My  friend,  Colonel  James  Stuart  i,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Eari  of  Bute,  who  had  dis- 
tinffuished  himself  as  a  good  officer  of  the 
Bedfordshire  militia,  had  taken  a  publick- 
spirited  resoitttion  to  serve  his  country 
in  its  diObulties,  by  raising  a  regular 
regiment,  and  taking  the  command  of  it 
himself.  This,  in  the  heir  of  the  immense 
property  of  Wortlej,  was  highly  honoura- 
ole.  Having  been  m  Scotland  recruiting, 
he  obligingly  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  LeMS,  then  the  head-quarters  of  his 
corps;  from  thence  to  London  for  a  short 
time,  and  afterwards  to  other  places  to  which 
the  regiment  might  be  ordered.  Such  an 
offer,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  I  had  full 
leisure,  was  very  pleasing;  especially  as  I 
was  to  accompany  a  man  of  sterling  good 
sense,  information,  discernment,  and  con- 
viviality, and  was  to  have  a  second  crop,  in 
one  yes  r,  ol'  London  and  Johnson.  Of  this 
I  informed  my  illustrious  friend  in  charac- 
teristical  warm  terms,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
SOlh  of  September,  from  Leeds. 
"  On  Monday,  October  4, 1  called  at  his 
house  before  ne  was  up.  He  sent  for  me 
to  his  bedside,  and  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  this  incidental  meeting,  with  as  much 
vivacity  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  saiety  of 
youth.  He  called  briaklv,  "  Frank,  go  and 
get  coffee,  and  let  us  breakfast  in  iplenr 
tfottr." 

During  this  visit  to  London  I  had  seve- 
ral interviews  with  hiro,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  distinguish  particularly.  I  con- 
sulted him  as  to  the  appoiniment  of  guar< 
dians  to  my  children  in  case  of  my  death. 
^  Sir,*'  said  he,  "  do  not  appoint  a  number 
of  guardians.  When  there  are  many,  they 
trust  one  to  another,  and  the  business  is 


*  [Who  Mnmed  ioooeiiiyely  the  names  of 
Woitley  and  Mackenzie,  bat  wss  bert  known  m 
"    "        "^ortley    HewBstbefiitherorLi  ' 
and  died  k  ini4.^ED.] 


Mr. 


neffleoted.  I  would  wMm  yon  to 
only  one:  let  him  be  a  man  of  respeelaiils 
character,  who,  for  his  own  credit,  will  do 
what  is  right;  let  him  be  a  rich  man,  so 
that  he  may  be  under  no  temptation  to  take 
advantage;  and  let  him  be  a  man  of  ham- 
ness,  who  is  used  to  conduct  afikifv  with 
abiiity  and  expertness,  to  whom,  theielbie, 
the  execution  of  the  trust  wiU  not  be  km- 
densome.*' 

[''TO  MRS.  TBRALS. 

**Mk  Oct.  ms. 
"  When  Mr.  Boswell  waited  on  hgum, 
Mr.  Thrale  in  Southwark,  C  directs  ^«t  ^ 
ed  him  to  watch  all  appearances  ^  * 
with  ck)ee  attention,  and  bring  me  his  ch^ 
servations.  At  his  return  he  tokl  me,  that 
without  previous  intelliffence  he  shoukl  not 
have  discovered  that  Mr.  Thrale  had  heea 
lately  iU." 

'*  TO  MRS.  TBRALS. 

*•  Lmidoa,  9tk  Oct.  tm. 
**  On  Sunday  the  gout  lefl  mj  Bnkk% 
and  I  went  very  commodiously  to  chwek. 
On  Monday  night  I  felt  my  feet  nnnsf. 
On  Tuesday  I  was  quite  lame:  that  ni|kt 
I  took  an  opiate,  having  first  taken  phfnck 
and  fasted.  Towards  morning  on  Wedses- 
day  the  pain  remitted.  Bozcy  came  to  ae, 
and  much  talk  we  had.  I  lasted  anothv 
day;  and  on  Wednesday  niffht  coukl  wiL 
tolerably.  On  Thursday,  finding  mysrif 
mending,  I  ventured  on  my  dinner,  which 
I  think  has  a  little  interrupted  my  convaks- 
cence.  To^ay  I  have  agsin  taken  physck, 
and  eaten  only  some  stewed  applea.*-!  hope 
to  starve  it  away.  It  is  now  no  worse  than 
it  was  at  Brighthelmatone."] 

On  Sundav,  October.  10,  we  dined  to- 
gether at  Mr.  Strahan'a.  The  oonversa- 
ti  jn  having  turned  on  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  going  to  the  East  Indiea  in  quest  of 
wealthy — JoHHSOF.  "A  man  had  better 
have  ten  thousand  pounds  at  the  end  of  tea 
years  passed  in  England,  than  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  at  the  end  of  ten  yearn  passed 
in  India,  because  you  must  compute  what 
you  give  for  money;  and  the  man  who  bai 
lived  ten  years  in  India  has  given  up  tea 
years  of  social  comfort,  and  all  thoee  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  living  in  Kngland. 
The  ingenious  Mr.  Brown,  disting^niahcd 
by  the  name  of  CapobiUty  Brotnij  toid  mc* 
that  he  was  once  at  the  seat  of  I^ord  CKve, 
who  had  returned  from  India  with  gieit 
wealth ;  and  that  he  showed  him  at  the  door 
of  his  bed-chamber  a  large  chest,  which  be 
said  he  had  once  had  full  of  gold;  iqMB 
which  Brown  observed,  *  I  am  glad  you  caa 
bear  it  so  near  your  bed-chaml^r'  " 


We  talked  of  the  stote  of  the  poor  in 
<<Saunden  Weioh, 


London.     Jouvseic. 
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th^imtiotf  who  WM  on^e  high-fioimttUe  of 
HoKPoni,  and  had  the  best  opfx>rtiiiiitie8  of 
Icnowing  the  ttate  of  the  poor,  told  me,  that 
I  under-fated  the  number,  when  I  compnl^ 
cd  that  twenty  a  week,  that^,  above  a  thon* 
sand  a  year,  died  of  hunger;  not  abaolutely 
of  immediate  hua^ffr;  but  of  the  wasting 
and  other  dlaeaaea  which  are  the  cona^ 
qoeooee  of  hunger.  Thia  happens  only  in 
ao  large  a  place  as  London,  where  people 
are  not  known.  What  we  are  told  about 
the  great  suma  got  by  begging  is  not  true: 
the  trade  is  overstocked.  And,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  are  many  who  cannot 
get  work.  A  particular  kind  of  manufac- 
ture faib:  those  who  have  been  used  to 
work  at  it  can,  for  some  time,  work  at  no> 
thing  else.  You  meet  a  man  begging;  you 
charge  him  with  idleness:  he  says, '  1  am 
willing  to  labour.  Will  you  give  me  work  ? ' 
— *  I  fl^aanot.' — *  Why,  then,  you  havo  no 
riffht  to  charge  me  with  kileness.' " 

\Ve  left  Mr.  Strahan's  at  seven,  as  John- 
son liad  said  he  intended  to  go  to  evening 
prayera.  As  we  walked  alone,  he  complain- 
ed oT  a  little  gout  in  his  toe,  and  said,  *'  I 
aha'nt  go  to  prayera  to  night:  I  shall  go  to- 
morrow :  whenever  I  miss  church  on  a  Sun- 
day, I  leaolve  to  go  another  day.  But  I  do 
not  always  do  it."  This  was  a  fair  exhibi- 
tion of  that  vibration  between  pious  resolu- 
tions and  indolence,  which  many  of  us  have 
too  often  experienced. 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  we  had  along 
quiet  convemation. 

I  read  him  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hugh  Blair 
concerning  Pope  Cm  writing  whose  lii'e  he 
waa  now  employea^,  which  1  shall  insert  as 
a  fileraiy  owioaity  K 

''to  jambs  boswkll,  ks^. 

•<BnM#toiKp«rk,  21it  flept.  1TT9. 

''  Dear  sib, — In  the  year  1763,  being  at 

London,  I  was  ca^«'ied  by  Dr.  Johp  Blair, 
« ■■»  ..    Ill  I        I  11  1 1   >       I 

>  The  Rev.  Dr.  Law,  Bishop  of  Cariiile,  id  the 
prsfibBe  to  hia  fahiablo  edilioB  of  Afckbisbop 
Kkig*a  **  Easy  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,*'  meotioni 
that  the  principlet  Dwintained  in  it  had  bean 
adopted  br  Pope  in  hia  **  Eaaay  on  Han;**  and, 
add«,  ''The  fact,  notwitlvlaadiug  aoch  denial 
(BisbopWarborton'i),  might  have  been  Uricliy 
verified  by  an  nnexeeptionaiJe  teetiuiony,  v'u.  that 
of  tile  late  Lord  Bathonit,  who  aaw  the  very  aame 
syatem  of  the  <ro  ^tni  (taken  frooi  the  arch- 
bishop) in  Lord  Bolin^broke*i  own  hand,  lying 
before  Mr.  Pope,  while  he  Wat  compoaiQg  his 
Eamy.**  This  ia  lespectable  evidenee:  bnt  that 
of  Dr.  Blair  b  more  direct  from  the  foantaia-head, 
as  well  aa  owce  fiiU.  Let  me  add  to  it  that  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Wailuo :  «'  The  late  Lord  Bathaist 
repeatedly  saMured  mo  that  he  bad  read  the  whole 
■obeme  of  •  the  £asay  on  Man,*  in  the  band- 
writing  of  Boliogbnike,  and  drawn  np  in  a  eeries 
of  piopoaitioas,  which  Pope  was  to  venifyaad 
iUaatnte.**-.JBff<^  on  the  Genku  and  JVri^ 
imgs  qfPcpt,  vol  il  p^  6a^«-Boswsi,JU 
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PvsbaHdaiy  of  Weslmijiiler,  to  dbe  at  oM 
Load  Bathwat^  where  we  found  the  lata 
Mr.  Mattat,  Sir  James  Porter,  who  had 
been  ambaassdor  at  Constantinople,  the  lata 
Dr.  Macaulay,  and  two  or  three  more. 
The  oottveKsation  taming  on  Mr.  Pope« 
Lord  Batharst  told  us,  that  <  The  Essay  on 
Man '  was  originally  composed  by  I.ord  Bo« 
lingbfoke  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope  did  no 
more  than  put  it  into  verse:  that  he  had 
read  Lord  Bolingbroke's  manuscript  in  bis 
own  hand-writing;  and  remembered  well| 
that  he  was  at  a  Toss  whether  miist  to  sd* 
mire  the  ^egance  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
proae,  or  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  verse. 
When  Lord  Bathurst  told  this,  Mf.  Mallet 
bade  me  attend,  and  remember  this  remarii- 
able  piece  of  information;  as,  by  the  course 
of  Nature,  I  might  survive  his  lordship,  and 
be  a  witness  of  his  hsving  said  so.  Tba 
conversation  was  indeed  too  remarkable  to 
be  forgotten.  A  fi^vr  days  aAer,  meeting 
with  you,  who  were  then  also  at  London* 
you  will  remember  that  i  mentioned  to  you 
what  had  passed  on  this  sul^t»  as  I  was 
much  struck  with  this  anecdote.  But  what 
ascertains  my  recollection  of  it,  beyond 
doubt,  is,  that  beii^  accustomed  to  keep  a 
journal  of  what  passed  when  I  was  at  Lon* 
don,  which  1  wrote  out  every  evening,  I 
find  the  particulsrsof  the  above  informatiooi 
just  aa  I  have  now  given  them,  distinctly 
marked;  and  am  thence  enabled  to  fix  thia 
conveisatioii  to  have  passed  on  Friday»  the 
sad  of  April,  1763. 

"  I  remember  also  distinctly,  (thou|(h  I 
have  not  for  this  the  authori^  of  my  jour- 
nal), that  the  conversation  goihg  on  con* 
cerning  Mr.  Pope,  I  took  notice  of  a  report 
which  had  been  sometimes  propagated  that 
he  did  not  understand  Greek.  Lord  Ba- 
thurst said  to  me  that  he  kuew  that  to  be 
false;  for  that  part  of  the  Iliad  was  translaU 
ed  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  house  in  the  country; 
and  that  in  the  morning  when  they  assem- 
bled at  breakfast,  Mr.  Pope  used  frequently 
to  repeat,  with  great  rapture,  the  Green 
linea  which  he  had  been  translating,  and 
then  to  give  them  his  version  of  them,  and 
to  compare  them  together. 

"If  these  circumstances  can  be  o(  any 
use  to  Dr.  Johnson,  you  have  my  lull  liber- 
ty to  give  them  to  him.  I  beg  you  will,  at 
tne  same  time,  present  to  him  my  most  re- 
spectful compliments,  witii  best  wishes  for 
his  success  and  fame  in  all  his  literary  un- 
dertakiags.  1  am,  with  great  respect,  my 
dearest  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  ana 
obliged  bumble  serwnt, 

«*  Huoa  Bi^in." 

Johnson.    *'  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  this  is 
too  stron|[ly  stated.    Pope  may  have  had 
from  Bolingbroke  the  philosoDhick  9iamim 
of  hia  £saay;  and  admitting  this  to  be  true,  ^ 
Loid  Bathurst  did  not  iateiitioiiaily  (UaMy* 
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lwt«h«  tMit  l^^Mtvte  in  tH«titit)iii«IM 
Btair  M^ms  ti>  kMigine;  tve  «r«  mt  thmt 
the  poetldtl  im«gerf,  iHiioki  to  Ace  a  great 
fiart  0^  the  poem,  -Wb  ^i|m»*«  own*  It  ia 
amaringr^air,  wfiat  dMviat&ena  there  are  from 
preciae  inith,  in  the  ae(k>ttnt  whkhia  given 
0f  atndost  every  thing.  I  told  Mn.  Thrale, 
'  Yoa  have  8o  Kttb  anxiety  aboot  troth,  that 
you  never  tax  yonr  memcry  with  the  exaet 
thing.'  Now  what  is  Ihe  uae  of  the  taenio- 
ry  to  truth,  if  one  fai  wttkem  of  exaetne»? 
Lord  Haltes'to  <  Annals  of  SeoOand '  are  tery 
exact;  bnt  they  oontain  mere  dry  particu- 
lars. They  are  to  be  considered  as  a  Die- 
tionary.  Yoa  4tnow  such  things  aie  there; 
and  may  be  looked  at  when  you  please. 
Robeftson  paints;  bat  the  misfortune  is, 
you  are  sure  he  does  not  know  the  people 
whom  he  paints;  so  you  cannot  suppose  a 
Bkeneas.  G  haractets  should  never  be  given 
by  an  historian,  unless  he  knew  the  people 
whom  he  deeeribes,  or  copies  from  those 
who  knew  them." 

BeswcLL.    •*  Why,  sir,  do  people 
this  trick  which  I  obeenre  now,  when  I 
M  your  grate,  putting  the  shovel  against  it 
to  make  tlie  fire  burn?*'    Johhsov.  «*They 

Slay  the  trick,  but  it  does  not  mske  the  fire 
urn  I.  There  is  a  better  (setting  the  ^ 
ker  perpendicttlarlv  up  at  right  angples  with 
tile  grate).  In  days  of  superstiuon  they 
thought,  as  it  madea  cross  with  the  bars,  it 
would  drive  away  the  witch.'* 

BoswBLL.  "  By  associating  with  yon, 
sir,  I  am  alwsys  getting  an  accession  of  wia- 
Aom.  But  perhaps  a  man,  afler  knowing 
his  own  character— the  limited  strength  ^ 
his  own  mind — should  not  be  desirous  of 
having  too  much  wisdom,  considering,  iimd 
^MtUani  Aumert,  how  Kttle  he  can  carry." 
JoHirsoir.  *'  Sir,  be  as  wise  ss  you  cair,  let 
1  man  be  aln$  toftM,  Mpt^ns  $tli: 

« Thoogh  ploMsd  to  fse  the  dolphins  play» 
I  maid  my  compui  and  my  way  '•  * 


Tou  may  be  wise  in  your  study  in  the  mottl- 
ing, and  gay  in  company  at  a  tavern  in  tfie 
evening.  Every  man  is  to  take  -care  of  his 
tfwn  wisdom  and  his  own  virtue,  without 
minding  too  much  what  others  think." 
He  said  "  Dodsley  first  mentioned  to  me 


'  It  certainly  does  make  the  fire  bora :  by 
repelling  the  &ir,  it  throws  a  blMt  on  the  fire,  and 
so  performs  the  part  in  some  degree  of  a  blower 
or  beltows.— KxAaiTBT.  [Dr.  Kearney *o  oh- 
■ervation  applies  only  to  the  ikotel;  bat  1^  thoae 
who  have  (kith  In  the  experimeoC,  the  poker  is 
snppoeed  to  bo"  eqvaUy  sflsaekw.  AAer  all,  k 
is  possible  that,  la  old  tiroes,  a  laige  sfaoTol  nsed 
to  be  applied  lo  obsiract  the  upper  orifice,  and  so 
Ibiee  the  air  through  the  grate,  and  the  practice 
may  have  ontlired  die  insihimeMt  whieh  gave  rise 
to  it^Eo.] 


*  **Tbs8fileea,*>  a 
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iheaebemeof  aABnglUi  Dietionarf;  M 
Ihad  lonif  thought  of  it."  Bosnnau. 
^  Yoa  did  not  know  what  yon  were  tmd» 
takings"  JoHivsoir.  *<  Ye8,air,I  kaewiciy 
well  what  1  was.iadertakrng,  andvety  wel 
how  to  do  h,  and  have  done  it  very  wett." 
BoswBLL.  <<  An  exoeHent  clioMacl  and  il 
Am  availed  you.  In  yonr  pieface  joo  wm, 
<  What  would  it  avail  me  in  this  gioom  ii 
jolHude?'  You  have  l)een  agroeaMy  sii^ 
taken." 

In  his  life  of  Milton,  he  observes, '« I  can* 
not  but  remaik  a  kind  of  rmpect,  peihspi 
nnconsoiousty,  paid  to  this  great  msD  byUi 
biographers  I  every  house  in  which  he  read* 
ed  18  historically  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  si 
ifijary  to  neglect  naming  any jpisiee  that  he 
honoured  by  his  presence."  ihad,  before  1 
read  this  observation,  been  desirowst^f  afaow- 
in^  that  respect  to  Johnson,  by  -vsrions  ia* 
qmries.  Findiiuf  biro  this  eveniAgr  ^  a  vttj 
good  humour,  f  prevailed  on  him  to  giit 
me  an  ea^aet  list  of  his  places  of  TCsideBR, 
since  he  entered  tiie  metropolis  as  sna^ 
thouT,  which  I  subjoin  in  a  note  3. 

I  mentioned  to  lum  a  dispute  betwen  a 
(Kend  of  mine  and  his  lady,  concereist 
conjugal  infidelity,  which  my  friend  ksd 
maintained  was  by  no  means  so  hmd  in  tbe 
husband  as  in  the  wife.  Jonirsoir.  *'Tonr 
(Hend  was  in  the  right,  sir.  Detuwa  t 
man  and  his  MsJker  it  is  a  difierent  qa» 
tion:  but  between  a  man  sod  bis  Mf,t 
husband's  inidelity  is  nothing.  They  are 
connected  by  children,  by  fortime,  bvaehoa 
considerations  of  community.  Wise  nv- 
Tied  women  do  n't  trouble  themsehwa  idioit 
infidelity  in  their  husbands."  BoswaLi^ 
**  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great  diflRsieaoe  be* 
tween  the  ofi*eiice  of  in&ielity  in  a  man  tad 
that  of  his  wife."  Jonaaoa.  •«Thedifa^ 
ence  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes  no 
bastaids  upon  his  wifb^^" 


»  [Hero  folkiwed  the  list  of 

will  be  Ibond  ante,  v.  i.  p.  42.'-£d.] 

*  [This  seems  too  narrow  aa  ilhsuatios  «f  i 
«<  h(nmdle$$  difference.'*  The  intredaction  ef  t 
basaud  into  a  lamily,  tboagh  a  great  ingnsliee  ssi 
a  great  crime,  is  only  one  coaseiiaeBoa  (aad  dst 
an  occasional  and  accidental  One)  of  a  giasla 
crime  and  a  more  afBioting  Snjostice.  The  pio> 
oa*tk»n  of  Jvlk,  alhided  to  4mle,  p.  86,  M 
not  render  ber  innocent.  In  a  moral  and  aia 
religioas  view,  the  goilt  is  no  doobt  equal  aa  mm 
or  woman;  hot  have  not  both  Dr.  Jofanaeai  sal 
Mr.  Boswell  overtooked  %90tiat  view  of  this  sdb- 
jeet  ?  which  is  perhaps  the  trae  reaaon  of  *i 
greater  indnlgence  which  is  genemlly  siflbnied  a 
the  inidelity  of  the  man-^I  mean  the  eflect  ss 
the  penonal  character  of  the  difliHeiitsBtaB.  lb 
orisM  does  not  seem  to  ahw  or  debase  the  ^Hfr 
ties  of  the  man,  in  any  essential  degrae;  kit 
when  the  saperioar  parity  aad  deKeacy  W  Iks 
ssemsnis  onee  tfostemtnafed  it  is  desimysil— 
feteUia  decmom  Avemi  aha  generally  Ibib  hto 
aad  thSnoa,  prabaUy,  tt  b  Art 


iTtv-HneAx.  vp^ 
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Efere  U  «tj  W  <}iieetianBd,  whether 
Johnson  w«8  eoUrely  in  the  nghU  1  sufi^ 
pose  it.  will  not  be  ooiMiroverted^  that  the 
diffiBVonoe  in  the  degree  of  criiuiAali^  n 
very  p[re«t,.on  •ocount  of  cofise^uenoM: 
btttabUltoiay  be  roelntaijed,  that,  inde^ 
pettdeat  of  moral  obligation,  infidelity  is  by 
up  meMis  a  liglU  ofienee  in  a  hvebajul}  b^ 
eaime  it  must  hurt  a  delicate  attachment,  in 
which  a  mutual  coinataucy  ia  iro{)lied,  with 
such  refined  sentiments  as  Massinffer  has 
exhibited  in  his  play  of  «The  Picture.'' 
J<:^hnyBon  probably  at  another  time  would 
h«ve  admitted  thia  opinion.  And  let  it  be 
ke)>t  in  remembrances  that  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  give  sny  encouragement  to 
trrD^ular  conduct.  A  gentleman^  not  ad- 
vertu^  to  the  distinction  made  by  him  upon 
this  subject,  supposed  a  case  .of  singular 
pervorseness  in  a  wife*  and  heedlessly  said, 
**  Thai  then  he  thought  a  husband  might 
do  as  he  pleased  wiUiasafe  conscience." 
JoHirsoii.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  is  wild  indeed 
(smiting);  ^ou  must  consider  that  fornica- 
tion is  a  cnme  in  a  sinsle  man,  and  you 
caimot  have  more  libertyby  being  married." 
2^  [On  ail  occasions  he  was  inclined 

to  attribute  to  the  mariUU  ciiaracter 

freat  exemption  and  authority.] 
When  any  disputes  arose  between 
our  married  acquaintance,  how- 
Dr.  Johnson  always  sided  with  the 
husband,  ^'  whom,**  he  ssid,  "  the  woman 
had  probably  provoked  so  oflen,  she  scarce 
knew  when  or  how  she  had  disobliged  him 
fosL  Women,'' said  Dr.  Johnson,  *'^ive 
great  offence  by  a  contemptuous  spirit  ol* 
imaiC0nQpliance  on  petty  occasions.  The 
p,^^  man  calls  his  wife  to  walk  with  him 
f.  117.  in  the  shsde,  and  she  feels  a  8traD|[e 
desire  just  at  that  moment  to  sit  m 


the.  sua;  he  ofieoi  to  nciid  her  a  pkv^  oi 

chudreM 


Flcffd, 
>  11& 

ever. 


ancielj  flaakcs  a  diflttaicti«a  «oafsnnable  lo  his 
own  intarorta  it  ooonives  at  tha  efieaee  of  mea, 
bacaOM  mea  are  sot  inach  delenorated  at  awm- 
her$  ii/ general  tocietif  by  tho  ofiVnce,  and  it  is 
aevere  agaiat  the  offence  of  women,  because 
women,  as  mmnberi  of  society,  ore  utterly  de- 
luded by  it.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  be 
lUostrated  by  a  convene  proposition — ^for  instance: 
The  world  thinks  not  the  woise,  nay  rather  the 
better,  of  a  woman  for  wanting  courage ;  bat 
SQch  a  defect  in  a  mtm  is  wholly  unpardonable, 
becanse,  as  Johnson  wisely  and  wittily  said,  '*  he 
who  has  not  the  virtae  of  courage  has  no  secnrity 
for  any  other  virtne.'*  Society,  tiierefbre,  r»- 
ouires  chatHty  from  women  as  it  does  courage 
mm  men.  The  Editor,  in  saggesting  this  mere- 
ly-worfcUy  considerBtkm,  hopes  not  to  be  mia- 
andenlood  as  offering  any  defence  of  a  breach, 
on  the  part  of  a  man,  of  diytoe  and  human  laws; 
be  by  no  means  goes  m  filr  as  Dr.  Johnson  does  in 
the  text,  bat  ha  hastheaght  it  right  to  soggeit  a 
diifereaee  aa  a  most  important  aabjeet,  which  had 
beea  overiovked  by  that  great  moralist,  or  is,  at 
least,  not  stated  by  Mr.  Boswell.— Ed.] 
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sing  her  a  song,  and  she  caila  the  ctuUreii 
in  to  diatvrrb  Uiem«  or  advises  him  to  seiasa 
that  opportunity  of  settling  the  famik  sct 
counts.  Twenty  such  trickis  will  the  faiihr 
ixilest  wife  in  the  worki  not  refuse  to  plsy^ 
and  then  k)ok  astonished  when  the  lelk>w 
fetches  in  a  mistiess.  BoardiDgnschools 
were  established,"  continued  he,  '^  for, the 
coi^Ugai  quiet  of  thfe  parents:  the  two 
partners  cannot  agree  which  child  to  fondle, 
nor  how  to  fondle  them,  so  they  put  the 
young  ones  to  school,  and  remove  the  cause 
of  contention.  The  little  girl  pokes  her 
head,  the  mother  reproves  her  sharply; 
<  Do  not  mind  your  mamma*'  saya  the  fa- 
ther,  <my  dear,  but  do  your  own  way.' 
The  mother  complains  to  me  of  this: 
*  Madam,'  said  I,  <  ^our  husband  is  right 
all  the  while;  he  is  with  you  but  two  houra 
of  the  day  perhaps^  and  then  you  tease  him 
by  making  the  child  cry.  Are  not  teii 
houra  enough  for  tuition?  And  are  th^ 
houra  of  pleasure  so  frequent  in  life,  that 
when  a  man  ffets  a  couple  of  ^uiet  ones  to 
spend  in  familiar  chat  with  his  wife,  they 
must  be  poisoned  by  petty  roortifiostions? 
Put  Missey  to  school^  she  will  learn  to  hold 
her  head  hke  her  neighbours,  and  you  will 
no  longer  tora^nt  your  family  for  want  of 
other  talk.'"] 

[To  the  same  affect,  Hawkins  Hawk 
relates  that  he  used  to  say,  that  in  ^i^^B^ 
all  family  disputes  the  odds  were  ^  ''*• 
in  favour  of  the  husband,  from  his  superioi 
knowledge  of  life  and  manners:  he  was, 
neverthele^  extremely  fond  of  the  compa- 
ny and  coversatiou  of  women,  and  had  cei^ 
tainty  very  correct  notions  ss  to  the  basis 
on  which  matrimonial  connexions  shouki 
be  formed.  He  always  advised  his  friendSy 
when  tliey  were  about  to  marry,  to  unite 
themselves  to  a  woman  of  a  pious  and  re- 
ligious frame  of  mind.  "  Fear  of  Uawii. 
tlie  worki,  and  a  sense  of  honour,**  Apoph. 
said  he,  "  may  have  an  effect  upon  ''  *** 
a  man's  conduct  and  behaviour;  a  woman 
without  religion  is  without  the  only  mo- 
tive that  in  general  can  incite  her  to  do 
well." 

When  some  one  asked  him  fbr  what  he 
should  marry,  he  replied,  "  First,  for  virtue: 
secondly,  for  wit;  thirdly,  for  besuty;  sna 
fourthly,  for  money."]  [He  occa- 
sionally said  very  contemptuous 
things  of  the  sex;  but  was  exceed- 
ingly angrv  when  Mrs.  Thrale  told  Miss 
Reynolds  that  he  said,  "  It  was  well  man- 
aged of  aoue  one  to  leave  hia  affairs  in  the 
handa  of  his  wife,  because,  in  matters  of 
busineaa,"  said  he,  "  no  woman  stops  ajt 
integrity."  *'  This  was,  1  think,"  added 
Mrs.  Thrale,  '<  the  only  senleiia#  1  evsf 
observed  him  solieitotts  lo  explain  awav 
alter  he  had  uUsred  it."] 


f.ato. 
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He  thiserening  expressed  hhnsdf  strange- 
ly against  the  Roman  Catholics,  observini;, 
"  In  eVery  tiling  in  which  they  differ  from 
lis,  they  are  wrong.*'  He  was  even  against 
the  invocation  of  saints;  in  short,  he  was 
in  the  humour  of  opposition. 

Having  reffrettea  to  him  that '  f  had 
learnt  little  Greek,  as  is  too  generally  the 
casein  Scotland;  that  I  had  for  a  long  time 
hardly  applied  at  all  to  the  study  of  that 
noble  language,  and  that  I  was  desirous  of 
being  told  by  him  what  method  to  follow; 
he  recommended  as  easy  helps,  Sylvanus's 
"First  Book  of  the  Iliad;"  Dawson's 
"  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament; " 
and  "  Hesiod,"  with  "  Pasoris  Lexicon  " 
at  the  end  of  it 


Lettart, 
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[*'T0    MRS.    THRALE. 

"  London,  llth  Oct.  1779. 

**  I  do  not  see  why  yon  should 
trouble  yourself  with  physicians 
while  Mr.  Thrale  grows  better. 
Company  and  bustle  will,  I  hope,  complete 
his  cure.  Let  him  gallop  over  the  Downs 
in  the  morning,  call  his  friends  about  him 
to  dinner,  and  frisk  in  the  rooms  at  night, 
and  outrun  time  and  outface  misfortune. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  authorities  against 
bleeding,  Mr.  Thrale  bled  himself  well  ten 
days  ago. 

"  You  will  lead  a  jolly  life,  and  p^erhape 
think  little  of  me:  but  I  have  been  invited 
twice  to  Mrs.  Vesey's  convert atiorif  but 
have  not  gone.  The  gout  that  was  in  my 
ankles,  when  Queeney  criticised  my  gait, 
passed  into  my  toe,  but  I  have  hunted  it, 
and  starved  it,'  and  it  makes  no  figure.  It 
has  drawn  some  attention,  for  Lord  and 
Lady  Lucan  sent  to  inquire  a<\er  me. 
This  is  all  the  news  that  I  have  to  tell  you. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  Mr.  Strahan,  and 
Boswell  was  there.  We  shall  be  both  to- 
morrow at  Mr.  Ramsay's.] 

On  Tuesday,  October  13,  I  dined  with 
him  at  Mr  Ramsay's,  with  Lord  Newha- 
veu  1,  and  some  other  company,  none  of 
whom  I  recollect,  but  a  beautiful  Miss 
Graham  2,  a  relation  [niece]  of  his  lord- 
ship's, who  asked  Dr.  Johnson  to  hob  or 
nob  with  her.  He  was  flattered  by  such 
pleasing  attention,  and  politely  told  her,  he 
never  drank  wine;  but  if  she  would  drink  a 
glass  of  water,  he  was  much  at  her  service. 
She  accepted.  "Oho,  sir!"  said  Lord 
Newhaven,  "  you  are  caught."    Johnson. 


'  [WilHam  Mayne,  Esq.  was  xureated  a  barooet 
la  1768;  a  prhfj-coaiiseltor  in  Ireland  in  1766; 
and  in  1776  advanced  to  tlw  Irigh  peerage  by  the 
titie  of  Baron  Newhaven.  He  took  an  active 
l»ft  ia  the  intrigves,  jobs,  and  squabbles,  whkh 
eanstitiiled  the  liisb  pditics  of  his  day.— £p.} 

'  Now  the  lady  of  8ir  Haniy  Oaabwood,  batt 
— Boswsio.. 


<«  Nay,  I  do  not  Me  kom  Imn  emugki;  to 

if  I  am  canght,  I  don't  want  to  g«tfitt 
again.  If  I  am  caught,  I  hope  tr>  be  kept' 
Then  when  the  two  ^lassee  of  w^ater  were 
brought,  emilinff  placidly  to  the  joa| 
ladV)  he  said,  '<Madam,  let  us  reeiproemte.* 

Lord  Newhaven  and  Johnson  carried  oi 
an  argument  fbr  some  time  concerning  Ike 
Middlesex  election.  Johnson  said,  <' nrfr- 
ament  may  be  considered  as  bound  by  law,  as 
a  man  is  bound  when  there  is  nobody  to  tie 
the  knot.  As  it  is  clear  that  the  bouse  of 
commons  may  expel,  and  expel  again  and 
again,  why  not  aUow  of  the  power  to  inea- 
pacitate  for  that  parliament,  rather  thai 
nave  a  perpetual  contest  kept  op  between 
parliament  and  the  jjeople.'*  I^ird  New- 
haven  took  the  opposite  side;  but  reapect- 
Ailly  said,  *<  I  speak  with  great  deference  to 
you.  Dr.  Johnson;  f  speak  to  be  in- 
structed." This  had  its  full  eflect  on  my 
friend.  He  bowed  his  head  almost  as  knr 
as  the  table  to  a  coniplimentlnsr  noblentB, 
and  called  out,  "  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  doaot 
desire  all  this  ceremony;  let  us  tell  ou 
minds  to  one  another  quietly."  AfWrtfae 
debate  was  over,  he  said,  **  I  have  get 
lights  on  the  subject  to-day,  which  I  had 
not  before."  This  was  a  great  deal  fron 
him,  especially  as  he  had  written  a  pamfphlet 
upon  it. 

He  observed,  "The  house  of  commoni 
was  originally  nbt  a  privilege  oftliepeopfe, 
but  a  check,  for  the  crown,  on  the  hoaseof 
lords.  I  remember,  Henry  the  £igfatk 
wanted  them  to  do  something;  they  beats- 
ted  in  the  morning,  but  did  it  in  tne  aflrr- 
noon.  He  told  them,  'It  is  well  yoodid; 
or  half  your  heads  should  have  been  apcm 
Temple-bar.'  But  the  house  of  commoM 
is  now  no  longer  under  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  must  be  bribed."  He 
added,  "  I  have  no  delight  in  talking  of 
publick  affairs.** 

Of  his  fellow-collegian  3,  the  celebrated 
Mr.  George  Whitefield,  he  said,  "  Whits- 
field  never  drew  as  much  attention  at  i 
mountebank  does:  he  did  not  draw  attea- 
tion  by  doing  better  than  others,  bat  hj 
doing  what  was  strange.    Were  Astley  <  to 


*  [George  Whitfield,  or  White6eld,  did  sot 
enter  at  Pembroke  College  before  November, 
1782,  more  than  twelve  months  aller  Johnoal 
name  was  off  the  books,  and  nearly  tluee  tcm 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  resident  at  Oxford;  it 
that,  strictly  speaking,  they  were  not  fellow-ci^ 
legians,  tboogh  they  were  both  of  the  ssise 
college. — Halju.] 

*  [Philip  Astley,  a  celebrated  hone-tider,  wh» 
first  ejdiibited  equestrian  pantomimes,  in  which  ha 
son  (who  sarvived  his  father  but  a  short  tins) 
rode  with  great  grace  and  agility.  Astley  had  it 
once  theatres  in  Paris,  London,  and  Dublin,  sed 
migrated  with  bis  actors,  biped  and  qttadnii«4 
from  one  to  the  other.<>-£n.] 
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pMteh  ft  ftennoii  atnidiiiir  vpon  hit  head  oa 
•  horee^  back,  he  woald  ooilect  amultitnde 
to  hear  hhn;  but  no  wiae  man  would  aay 
he  had  made  a  better  seroion  for  tiiat.  I 
never  treated  WhitefieUCa  ministry  with 
eontempt;  I  beKeve  he  did  good.  He  had 
devoted  himaelf  to  the  bwer  dasaea  of  man* 
kind,  imd  ttmomg  thean  he  was  of  use.  But 
when  fftimliarity  and  noiae  claim  the  praiae 
due  to  knowledge,  art,  and  elegance,  we 
miiat  beat  down  anch  pretensions.'* 

What  1  haise  preaerved  of  his  converse* 
tion  dttfiog  the  remainder  of  ray  stay  in 
Ijondon  at  Ihis  time  is  only  what  Ibllowa: 
I  ioid  him  that  when  I  objected  to  keeping 
eompan^  with  a  notorious  infidel,  a  cele* 
brated  mend  of  ours  said  to  me,  "  I  do  not 
think  that  men  who  live  laxly  in  the  worki, 
aa  you  and  I  do,  can  witli  propriety  assume 
euch  an  authority:  Dr.  Jonnson  may,  who 
is  un iform ly  exemplary  in  his  conduct  But 
it  is  not  very  consistent  lo  shun  an  infidel 
ao-day,  and  get  drunk  to-morrow."  JoHir- 
•ON.  "  Nay,  sir,  this  is  sad  reaaoniog. 
Because  a  man  cannot  be  right  in  all  things, 
ia  he  to  be  right  in  nothing  ?  Because  a 
man  aometimes  gets  drunk,  is  he  thercfbre 
to  steal  ?  This  doctrine  would  very  soon 
brincr  a  man  to  the  gallows." 

After  all,^  however,  it  is  a  difficult  ques- 
tion how  far  sincere  christians  should  osso- 
•ciate  with  the  avowed  enemies  of  rehgion; 
for  in  the  first  place,  almost  every  man's 
mind  may  be  more  or  less  "  corrupted  by 
•evil  communications; "  secondly,  the  world 
may  very  naturally  suppose  that  they  are 
'  not  really  in  earnest  in  religion,  who  can 
easily  bear  its  opponents;  and  thirdlv,  if 
the  profane  find  themselves  quite  well  re- 
ceived by  the  pious,  one  of  the  checks  upon 
an  open  declaration  of  their  infidelitv,  and 
one  of  the  probable  chances  of  obliging 
them  seriouslv  to  reflect,  which  their  being 
ahunned  would  do,  is  removed. 

He,  I  know  not  why,  showed  upon  all 
occasions  an  aversion  to  go  to  Ireland, 
where  I  proposed  to  him  Uiat  we  shouki 
make  a  tour.  Johnsov.  *'  It  is  the  last 
place  that  I  should  wish  to  travel."  Bos- 
wsLL.  "  Should  you  not  like  to  see  Dub- 
lin, sir  .^"  JoBKSoir.  <'No,  sir;  Dublin 
is  only  a  worse  capital."  Bos  well.  "  Is 
not  the  Giant's-causeway  worth  aeeing  ?  ^' 
JoBaaoN.  "  Worth  seeing  ?  yes ;  but  not 
worth  going  to  see." 

Yet  he  had  a  kindnesa  for  the  Iriah  na- 
tion; and  thus  generoudy  expressed  him- 
aelf to  a  gentleman  from  that  country,  on 
the  subject  of  sn  Union  which  artful  politi- 
cians have  ofVen  had  in  view :  "  Do  not 
make  an  union  with  us,  sir.  We  shouki 
anite  with  you  only  to  rob  you.  We  shouki 
have  robbed  the  Scotch,  if  they  had  had 
any  thing  of  which  we  coukl  have  robbed 
them." 


Offtn  aeqaaielanee  of  ovn^  whose  maik 
nera  and  every  thing  about  hun,  though  ex- 
pensive, were  coarse,  he  said,  **  Sir,  you 
see  in  him  vulj^ar  proaperity.'^ 

A  foreiff  n  minister  ol  no  very  high  talents, 
who  had  been  in  his  eompenv  for  a  conaid* 
erable  time  quite  overlooked,  rrappened  luck- 
ily to  mention  that  he  had  read  some  of  his 
*<  Gambler  "  in  Italian,  and  admired  it  much. 
This  pleased  him  greatly;  he  observed  that 
the  title  had  been  translated  II  Oenio 
err^niet  though  I  have  been  told  it  was 
rendered  more  ludicrously  //  Vagah<mdo; 
and  finding  that  this  minister  gave  such  a 

E roof  of  hia  taste,  he  was  all  attention  to 
im,  and  on  the  first  remark  which  he  made, 
however  aimple,  exclaimed, "  The  arobassa- 
dour  saya  well;  Hia  excellency  obaervea— •:  ** 
and  then  he  expanded  and  enriched  tne 
littie  that  had  been  said  in  ao  strong  a 
manner,  that  it  appeared  something  of  con- 
seq  uence.  This  waa  exceedingly  entertaiiH 
ing  to  the  company  who  were  preaent,  and 
many  a  time  allerwardsit  furnished  a  pleaih 
ant  topick  of  merriment.  "  The  amiauth 
dour  saya  weli  "  became  a  laughable  term 
of  applauae  when  no  mighty  matter  had 
been  expressed. 

[<*TO   MRS.    THRALS. 

,     "  istli  Octobnr,  ITTS. 

"  My  foot  givea  me  very  little  LMttn, 
trouble;  but  it  is  not  yet  well.  I  voLU. 
have  dined,  since  ^ou  saw  me,  not  ^ 
BO  o(\en  as  once  m  two  daya.  But  I  am 
told  how  well  I  look;  and  I  really  think  I 
get  more  mobility.  I  dined  on  Tueadajr 
with  Ramaay,  and  on  Thursday  witli  Paob, 
who  talked  of  coming  to  see  you,  till  I  told 
him  of  your  migration. 

"  Mrs.  Williams  is  not  yet  returned;  but 
discord  and  discontent  reign  in  my  hurobfe 
habitation  aa  in  the  palacea  of  monartfha. 
Mr.  Levet  and  Mra.  Desmoulins  have  vow 
ed  eternal  hate.  Levet  ia  the  more  inaidi 
oua,  and  wants  me  to  turn  her  out  Poor 
Williams  writes  word  that  she  is  no  better, 
and  haa  left  off  her  pfaysick.  Mr.  Levet 
has  seen  Dr.  Lewis,  who  declares  himself 
hopeless  of  doing  her  any  good.  Lawrenoa 
desponded  some  time  ago. 

<<  I  thought  I  had  alittle  fever  aome  time, 
but  it  seems  to  be  starved  away.  Boazy 
aaya,  he  never  aaw  me  so  well."] 

{**BR.   JOBlfSON   TO   MISS   RSTICOLDS. 
Mi9thOetobar,  iTia 

"  Da  Aft  EST  MADAM, — You  src  ex- 
tremely    kind  in    taking    so  much    ^St 
trouble.    My  foot  is  aTmoet    well; 
and  one  of  my  first  visits  will  certainly  be 
to  Dover-street  K 

<<  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  if  you 


[Where  BIm  Reynokb  lived.-7£o.] 
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will  b«3r  ibr  «»  the  ivriiiti  of  Mr.  BuHre, 
Mr.  Dyer,  on^  Dr.  OoldaiDith,  m  you  know 
good  impreesioBs. 

<*  if  any  of  ynnr  own  pietnrafl  are  cngriT» 
ad,  btty  them  for  me.  I  am  fitting  up  a 
little  room  with  prints.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  meet  homble  servant, 

^Sam.  JoHirsoir.''] 

I  left  London  on  Monday,  October  18, 
mod  accompanied  Colonel  Stuart  to  Chester, 
where  his  regiment  was  to  lie  for  some  time, 

"BfR.    B08WBLL   TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 
**ClMsMr,»il  OctolMr,  1178. 

**Mt  dbar  sir, — It  was  not  till  one 
o'^elock  on  Monday  morning  that  Colonel 
Stoart  and  I  left  London;  for  we  chose  to 
bid  a  cordial  adieu  to  Lord  Mottnt8tuart,who 
was  to  set  oat  on  that  day  on  his  embas- 
sy to  Turin.  We  drove  on  exoeilentl  v,  and 
leached  Lichfield  in  good  time  enough  that 
night  The  colonel  had  heard  so  prefera- 
ble a  character  of  the  George,  that  he  would 
not  pot  up  at  the  Three  Crowns,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  our  host,  Wilkins,  We  found 
•at  the  George  as  good  accommodation  as 
we  could  wish  to  have,  and  I  fully  enjoyed 
the  comfortable  thought  that  /  was  in 
Lichfield  agauL  Next  morning  it  rained 
verv  hard;  and  as  I  had  much  to  do  in  a 
littie  time,  I  ordered  a  post-chaise,  and  be- 
tw^n  eight  and^nine  sallied  forth  to  make 
a  round  m  visits.  I  first  went  to  Mr.  Green, 
hoping  to  have  had  him  to  accompany  me 
to  all  my  other  friends;  but  he  was  engaged 
to  attend  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
who  vras  then  l^ing  at  Lichfield  very  ill  of 
the  gout  Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  additions  to  Green*s  museum  ^,  from 
which  it  wss  not  easy  to  break  awav,  I 
next  went  to  the  Friar^r,  where  I  at  first 
ocbasioned  some  tumult  in  tlie  ladies,  who 
were  not  prepared  to  receive  company  so 
earl^;  but  my  mome,  which  has  by  wonder- 
fVit  felicity  come  to  be  closely  associated 
with  yours,  soon  made  all  easy;  and  Mrs. 
Cobb^  and  Miss  Adey  re-assumed  their 
seats  at  the  breakfast-table,  which  they 
had  quitte4  with  some  precipitation.  They 
received  me  with  the  kindness  of  an  okl  ac- 
quaintance; and,  after  we  had  joined  in  a 
cordial  chorus  to  yeiit-  praise,  Mrs.  Cobb 
gave  me  the  high  satistaction  of  hearing 
that  you  said,  <  fioswell  is  a  man  who  I  be- 
lieve never  left  a  house  without  leaving  a 


»  [See  a$iU,  p.  44— Ed,] 

*  [Mil.  Cobb  was  (be  daughter  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, an  apothecary  {/rntty  v.  i.  p.  18),  and  the 
4ridow  of  a  mercer,  who  had  retired  from  bosioew, 
and  rcfiided  at  the  Friary.  Miss'  Adev  was  her 
niece*  daaghter  of  the  town-clerk  of*^  Lichaeld: 
aha  married  William  Sneyd,  Esq.  of  Bdmonft- 
bpase,  near  Cheadle,  and  died  1829,  set  87.-* 
Hahwood.] 


wish  for  his  retmn.*    Asd  rii 

added,  that  she  bid  you  tell  me,  that  if  evei 

I  came  to  Lisfaiekl,  she  hoped  I  would  tab 
a  bed  at  the  Friary.    From  theaee  I  dron 
to  Peter  Oarrick'sS,  where  I  abo  fband  a 
veiy  flatterin|[  welcome.    He  appeamd  ta 
me  to  enjoy  his  usual  cheerfulneaB;  and  he 
very  kindly  asked  me  to  come  when  i  coald, 
and  pass  a  week  with  him.    From  Mr. 
Gamok*s  i  went  to  the  Palace  to  wait  on  Mr. 
Seward.    I  was  first  entertained  by  ha 
lady  and  daughter,  he  himsetrbeing-  in  bed 
with  a  ooM,  according  to  his  valetudinarr 
custom.    But  he  desired  to  see  me:  and  I 
found  him  dressed  in  his  black  gown,  ariili 
a  white  flannel  night-gown  abov«  it;  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  Dominican  friar,    fie 
was  good-humoured  and  polite;  and  under 
his  rooi*'too  mv  reception  was  very  pteasing. 
I  then  proceeded  to  Stowhill,  and  finst  paid 
my  re8|)ects  to  Mrs.  Gastrell,  whose  ooa* 
versation  I  was  not  willing  to  quit.     Bst 
my  sand-glass  wss  now  beginning  to  rsa 
low,  as  I  could  not  tres|)ass  too  long  on  tbe 
colonel's  kindness,  who  obligingly  waitei 
for  me ;  so  I  hastened  to  Mrs.   Aslon'i^ 
wliom  I  found  much  better  than  I  feaied  I 
should;  and  there  I  met  a  brother-in-law  of 
these  ladies,  who  talked  much  of  you,  tsd 
very  well  too,  as  it  appeared  to  me.  It 
then  only  remained  to  visit  Mrs.  JLucy  Put- 
ter, which  I  did,  I  reslly  believe,  with  sin- 
cere satisfsetion  on  both  sides.  ,  I  am  sore 
I  was  glad  to  see  her  sfsin;  and  as  I  take 
her  to  be  ver^  honest,  f  trust  siie  was  glid 
to  see  me  again,  for  she  exprewed  herself » 
thst  I  could  not  doubt  of  her  beinff  in  ear- 
nest   What  a  great  keystone  of  kindncci^ 
my  dear  sir,  were  you  thst  morning;  lor  ae 
were  all  held  together  by  our  common  at- 
tachment to  you  1    I  cannot  say  that  I  ever 
passed  two  honrs  with  more  selPcompla- 
cency  than  I  did  those  two  at  LkMeld. 
Let  me  not  entertain  any  suspicion  that 
this  is  idle  vanity.    Will  not  vou  confirm 
me  in  my  persuasion,  that  he  who  inds  him- 
self so  regarded  has  just  resson  to  be  hsp- 
py? 

*<  We  got  to  Chester  about  midnight  on 
Tuesday;  and  here  again  I  am  in  a  state  of 
much  enjoyment.  Colonel  Stuart  and  his 
officers  treat  me  with  all  the  civility  I  oooU 
wish;  and  1  play  mv  part  admirably.  L«- 
tm  «j»u,  9tipien»  not,  the  classical  sentenee 
which  you,  I  imagine,  invented  the  odxr 
day,  is  exemplified  in  my  present  existence. 
The  bishop,  to  whom  i  hsd  the  honour  to 
be  known  several  years  ago,  shows  me  muok 
attention;  and  I  am  edified  by  his  coove^ 
sation.  1  must  not  omit  to  tell  you,  thsl 
his  lordship  sdmires,  very  highly,  yoor 
prefaces  to  the  Poets.  I  am  daily  obtais- 
ing  an  extensicm  of  agreeable  acquaintance, 


'  [Sss  voL  L  p.  479.  n.  and  an<e,  p.  48.— £».] 
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ff>  ihmt  I  tm  kept  in  aninwled  Tarie^;  and 

I     the  stndv  of  the  place  itaelf,  by  the  aasist* 

I     anoe  of  books  and  v*i*  the  biabop^  is  auiBcient 

occupation.    Cheater  pleasee  my  fancy  more 

I     thttn  any  town  I  ever  saw.    But  I  will  not 

I     enter  upon  it  at  all  in  this  letter. 

1         **  How  long  I  shall  stay  here  I  cannot  yet 

say.     1  tokl  a  very  pleeginff  young  lady  \ 

I     niece  to  one  of  the  prebendaries,  at  wfaoae 

house  I  saw  her,  *  I  have  come  to  Cheater, 

ai^dam,  I  cannot  tell  how;  and  far  less  can 

I  tell  how  i  am  to  get  away  from  it'    Do 

not  think  me  too  juvenile.    I  b^  it  of  you, 

mv  dear  air,  to  &vonr  aoe  witii  a  letter 

while  I  am  here,  and  add  to  the  happineea 

of  a  happy  fVtend)  who  is  ever,  with  sfiec- 

tionate  veneradoa,  moat  siacerely  yours, 

<'  Jamss  BoewfiLL. 

**  If  you  do  not  write  directly,  so  as  to 

eateh  me  here,  I  shall   be  disappointed. 

Two  lines  from  you  will  keep  my  lamp 

huFoing  bright.** 


P'TOMl 

>«iiolMQWI,] 


UM. 


'TO  MRS.  ASTOlf. 

,  FlMt-«irMt,  Sich  Oet.  iTr9. 
'^DKAEasT  icjLDAM, — Mrs.  Gas* 
trail  is  to  kind  aa  to  write  to  roe,  and 
yet  I  always  write  to  you ;  but  I 
consider  what  is  written  to  either  as  writ- 
ten to  both. 

**  Pabliek  affairs  do  not  seem  to  pramiae 
much  amendment,  and  the  nation  is  now 
fell  of  distress.  What  will  be  the  event  of 
things  none  can  tell.  We  may  atill  hope 
for  better  times. 

<'  Mv  health,  which  !  began  to  recover 
when  I  was  in  the  country,  continues  atill  in 
a  good  state :  it  costs  me,  indeed,  aome 
pliyaick,  end  something  of  abstinence,  but 
It  pays  the  cost.  1  wiah,  dear  madam,  I 
eoukl  hear  a  liule  of  yonr  improvements. 

<*  Here  is  no  newa.  The  talk  of  the  in^- 
vasion  aeema  to  be  over.  But  a  very  tur- 
hulent  aession  of  pariiament  is  expected ; 
though  turbulence  w  not  likely  to  do  any 
good.  Those  are  happiest  who  are  out  of 
the  noise  and  tamulu    There  will  be  no 

Sreat  violence  of  faction  at  Stowhill ;  and 
lat  it  may  be  free  from  that  and  ail  other 
inconvenience  and  disturbance  is  the  sin- 
eere  wiah  of  all  your  frienda.  I  am,  dear 
madam,  ycur  moat  humble  servant, 

«  Sjlm.  JoHVSoir.*'] 

"  TO  JAMK8   BOSWELL,    BSd. 

*(  London,  27Ui  Oct  1779. 

**  Dbak  sir,— Why  should  vou  impor- 
tune me  so  earnestly  to  write.'  Of  what 
importance  can  it  be  to  hear  of  disUnt 
fneadSf  to  a  man  who  finda  himself  welcome 
whaiever  be  goes,  and  makee  new  frienda 
faster  than  be  can  want  them?  If  to  the 
delight  of  aach  universal  kindness  of  recep> 


rioo  any  thinpf  can  be  added  l^  knowing 
that  you  retain  my  good-will,  you  may  in« 
dulge  yourself  in  the  full  enjoymeiA  ol  thai 
small  addition. 

«  I  am  glad  that  you  made  the  round  of 
Lichfieki  with  so  much  success.  The  of\- 
ener  you  are  seen,  the  more  yon  will  be 
liked.  It  was  pleaaing.to  me  to  read  tiuit 
Mrs.  Aston  was  so  well,  and  that  Lucy 
Porter  waa  so  gkid  to  see  you. 

"  In  the  place  where  you  now  are,  there 
is  much  to  oe  obeerved;  snd  you  will  esaily 
procure  yourself  skilful  directors.  But  what 
will  you  do  to  keep  away  the  black  dMr^ 
that  vrorriea  you  at  home?  If  you  wouki, 
in  compliance  with  your  father's  advice, 
inquire  into  the  old  tenures  and  okl  chartera 
of  Scotland,  you  woukl  certainlv  open  te 
yourself  many  striking  scenes  of  the  niai>- 
ners  of  the  middle  ages.  The  feudal  sys- 
tem, in  a  country  hall-baxbarous,  is  natiH 
rally  productive  ol'  great  anomalies  in  civil 
life.  The  knowledge  oi  past  times  is  natu^ 
rally  g^wing  less  in  alt  cases  not  of  duIk 
lick  record;  and  the  past  time  or  Scotland 
is  so  unlike  tlie  present,  tliat  it  is  already 
difficult  for  a  Scotchman  to  image  the 
economy  of  his  grandfather.  Do  not  be 
tardy  nor  negligent;  but  gather  up  eag«-ly 
what  can  vet  be  found  3. 

'<We  have,  I  think,  once  talked  ol 
another  project,  a  history  of  the  late  insur- 
rection in  Scotland,  with  all  its  incidents. 
Many  falsehoods  are  passing  into  uncofr- 
tradicfied  history.  Voltaire,  who  loved  a 
striking  atoiy,  has  told  what  he  could  not 
find  to  be  true. 

<*  You  may  make  colkctions  for  either  of 
these  projects,  or  for  bothy  aa  opportunities 
occur,  and  digeat  your  materials  at  leisure; 
The  great  direction  which  Burton  has  left 
io  men  diaonlered  like  you  is  this.  Be  noi 
iolitary,  be  not  idles  which  I  would  thus 
modify  :^-If  ^ou  are  idle,  be  not  solitary ; 
if  you  are  solitary,  be  not  idle. 

"  There  ia  a  letter  ibr  you,  from  your 
humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoH2fas9.» 

["  TO  MRS.  ASTON. 
•*  Bolvoowt,  neot-Mrwc,  Mh  Nor.  lYTa 
*'  DsARcsT  MADAM, — ^Having  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  Mr.    ^^' 
BosweM  that  he  found  you  better 


'  [This  was  a  phraae  in  the  familiar  society  at 
Streatbam  to  ezprea  hypocbcDdriaeal  ansieties  of 


It  ia  freqnentljr  used  in  the  corraspondenco 
between  Johnaoo  aad  Mn.  Thrale,  and  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  **  dragom  "  of  Madame  de  Serign^ 
—Ed.] 

*  I  have  a  vahnMe  collection  made  by  my 
ftilhsr,  winch,  with  aome  additiona  aad  tttaalR^ 
of  my  emm,  I  iolsad  la  pablisb.    I 


ly  from 


or  mv  vim,  I  olsail  la  pabusn.  1  mm 
hsiointafyahuBHobeaaaniiqaBfyj-notan^ 
im  my  friher,  bat  aa  basig  issssiiilad,  iif 


CM 
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thmn  he  expected,  I  will  not  forbear  to  tell 
70U  how  much  I  was  delighted  with  the 
news.  May  your  health  increase  and  in 
crease  till  you  are  as  well  as  you  can  wish 
yourself,  or  I  can  wisn  you ! 

«  My  fViends  tell  me  that  my  health  im* 
proves  too.  It  is  certein  thst  I  use  both 
physick  and  abstinence ;  and  my  endeav- 
ours have  been  blessed  with  more  success 
than  at  my  age  I  could  reasonably  hope. 
I  please  myself  witK  the  thoughts  of  visiting 
you  next  year  in  so  robust  a  state,  that! 
shall  not  be  afVaid  of  the  hill  between  Mrs. 
Gastrell's  house  and  yours,  nor  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  rest  myself  between  Siowhiil 
and  Lucy  Portet^s. 

**  Of  publick  affairs  I  can  rive  you  no 
very  comfortable  account  The  invasion 
has  vanished  for  the  present,  ss  I  expected. 
I  never  believed  that  any  invasion  was  in- 
tended. 

"But  whatever  we  have  escaped,  we 
have  done  nothing,  nor  are  likely  to  do 
better  another  year.  We,  however,  who 
have  no  part  of  the  nation's  welfare  intrust- 
ed to  our  management,  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  serve  God,  and  leave  the  world 
submissively  in  his  hands. 

*<  All  trade  is  dead,  and  pieasuie  is  scarce 
alive.  Nothiuff  almost  is  purchased  but 
such  things  as  the  buyer  cannot  do  without, 
so  that  a  general  sluggishness  and  general 
discontent  are  spread  over  the  town.  All 
the  trades  of  luxury  and  elegance  are  near- 
ly at  a  stand.  What  the  parliament,  when 
it  meets,  will  do,  and  indeed  what  it  ought 
to  do,  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

'*  Pray  set  Mrs.  Oastrell,  who  is  i  dear 
l^ood  lady,  to  write  to  me  from  time  to 
time ;  for  I  have  ffreat  deliffht  in  hearing 
from  you,  especial^  when  I  near  any  good 
news  of  your  health.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson.^J 

"to   dr.    8AMt7BL  JOHNSOIT. 

"CirltatofTthNoT.lim 

'<  Mt  dear  sib, — ^That  I  should  impor- 
tune you  to  write  to  me  at  Chester  is  not 
wonderful,  when  you  consider  what  an 
avidity  I  have  for  delight;  and  that  the 
amor  of  pleasure,  like  the  amor  nummiy  in- 
creases m  proportion  with  the  quantitv 
which  we  possess  of  it.  Your  letter,  so  full 
of  polite  kindness  and  masterly  counsel, 
came  like  a  large  treasure  upon  roe,  while 
already  glittering  with  riches.  I  was  quite 
enchanted  at  Chester,  so  that  I  c^uld  with 
difficulty  quit  it  But  the  enchantment 
was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Circ^ ;  for  so  far 


die  DHKhor*!  side,  fisn  the 
Mm  Skoos,  wboM  msrit  bit 
allflBipti  which  have  bsea 
Ana.-— BoswBiA. 


able  and  leaned  Sir 

drfear e  to  ail  the 

to 


was  there  from  being  any  thing 
it,  that  1  was  all  mwW  1  do  not  mean  alt 
reason  only;  for  my  fancy  was  kept  foMtky 
m  may.  /tid  why  not?  if  you  piemwr,  I 
will  send  you  a  copy  or  an  abridgeiDeDt  oi 
p\y  Chester  journal,  which  is  truiy  It  iof 
book  of  feGcity. 

**  The  bishop  >  treated  me  vith  a  kind* 
ness  which  was  yery  flattering.  I  told  bim 
that  you  remtled  you  bad  seen  so  little  of 
Chester.  Uis  lordship  bade  me  teU  yo«, 
thai  he  slaould  be  glad  to  show  you  mors 
of  it.  I  am  proud  to  find  the  friendship 
with  which  you  honour  me  is  known  in  so 
man  V  placea. 

"I  arrived  here  late  last  nij^ht.  Oar 
friend  the  dean^  has  been  gone  Irom  heoee 
some  months ;  but  I  am  told  at  my  inn, 
that  he  is  very  pomdeui  (popular).  How- 
ever, I  found  Mr.  Liaw,  the  arcbdeaeon, 
son  to  the  bishop  3,  and  with  him  I  have 
breakfasted  and  dined  vefy  agreeably.  I 
got  acquainted  with  him  at  the  assizes  here, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  aeo.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  variety  of  knowfedge,  uncooimoa 
genius,  and,  1  believe,  sincere  religion.  I 
received  the  holy  sacrament  in  the  eathe> 
dral  in  the  morning,  thia  being  the  fint 
Sunday  in  the  month;  and  was  at  prayen 
there  in  the  morning.  It  is  divinely  clwfr* 
ing  to  me  to  think  that  there  is  a  cathednl 
80  near  Auchinleck ;  and  1  now  leave  Old 
England  in  such  a  state  of  mind  as  I  as 
thankful  to  God  for  granting  me. 

"The  black  dog^  that  worries  me  at 
home  i  cannot  but  dread;  yet  aa  I  have 
been  for  aome  time  past  in  a  military  traia, 
I  trust  I  shall  rejnU$e  him.  To  hear  froa 
you  will  animate  me  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet;  I  therefore  hope,  that  soon  after 
my  return  to  the  northern  field,  1  shaii  ie> 
ceive  a  few  lines  from  you. 

*<  Colonel  Stuart  did  me  the  honour  to 
escort  me  in  his  carriage  to  show  me  Liver- 
[XN)1,  and  from  thence  back  again  to  Wa^ 
rington,  where  we  parted 5.  In  justice  to 
my  valuable  wife,  I  must  inform  you  she 
wrote  to  me,  that  as  I  was  so  happy,  ahe 
woukl  not  be  ao  aelfish  as  to  wish  me  to  re- 
turn sooner  than  business  absolutely  rs> 
quired  my  presence.  She  made  my  de^ 
write  to  me  a  post  or  two  afler  to  the  aams 


'  [Doctor  Porteui,  alWwardi  Biehop  of  Lea- 
doB,  ill  which  see  be  died. — Ed,] 

*  [Dr.  Percy.—ED.] 

*  [Dr.  Edinond  Law^  master  of  St.  Peter's  CeU 
lege,  Cambridge,  Bishop  of  Carlide,  in  which  i« 
be  died  in  1787.— Ed.] 

<  [See  ante,  p.  223.-^Ed.] 

*  His  regiment  wee  afteiwanfa  oidered  to  Ja 
matca,  where  he  aecompeBied  it,  and  alinoM  ha 
bis  life  by  the  ciimate.  This  impartial  order  I 
sboaki  thiok  a  eafficient  rafiilatioD  of  the  kOa  m> 
moor  that  '*  there  wee  ibll  aooMtUng  behind  thi 
throne  greater  than  the  thfsas  ilNi£ '*— Bos  w  xu. 


Vm.'^Jmit  Th : 


mk 


<  MtpMB*  hy  ti^mtBimon  horn  her)  wad  Htm 
*  9/tj  «  kind  letter  from  her  met  me  at  the 
%  liost-oiiee  here,  aoquaiBlinff  me  that  she 
p  mod  the  little  ones  were  wells  and  express^ 
■  ivig  all  their  wiahee  for  my  return  home. 
|i  I  am,  more  and  more,  my  dear  kir,  your  af- 
fectionate and  obliged  humble  servant, 
1  <<  Jamks  BoawBU." 

I 

1  ''to  JAMM   BOaWBLL,    Bfl<^ 

I  « JUiDdoiH  iSOi  Not.  1778. 

I  "Dbab  sxBr-'Your  last  letter  was  not 
i  only  kind  but  fond.  But  I  wish  you  to  ffet 
I  rid  of  all  intellectual  exceeses,  and  neither 
to  exalt  your  pleaaures,  nor  aggravate  your 
i  vexations,  beyond  their  real  and  natural 
I  atate.  Why  shoukl  you  not  be  as  happy 
i  at  Edinburgh  as  at  CThester?  Jh  eidpa  e$i 
I  #fMmtc«,  fiMtitfnoA^JWfiiMgiiOfii.  Please 
\  yourself  with  your  wife  and  children,  and 
i  studies,  and  practice. 
I  <*  I  have  sent  a  petition '  from  Lucy  Por- 
I  ter,  with  which  1  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
i  wfattther  it  is  proper  to  comply.  Return 
I  me  her  letter,  which  1  have  sent,  that  you 
(  may  know  the  whole  case,  and  not  be  se- 
i  dueed  to  any  thing  that  you  ma^  sflerwards 
I  repent.  Miss  Doxy  perhaps  you  know  to 
j  be  Mr.  Garrick's  niece. 
I  "  li  Dean  Percy  can  be  popular  at  Car- 
r  lisle,  he  may  be  very  happy.  lie  has  in  his 
\  disposal  two  livings,  each  equal  or  almost 
I  «qual  in  value  to  the  deanery;  he  may  take 
one  himself,  and  give  tlie  otiier  to  his  son. 
•  *'  How  near  is  the  cathedral  to  Auchin- 
leck,  that  you  are  so  much  delighted  with 
I  itr  It  ie,  1  suppose,  at  least  an  hundred  and 
i  ^Ay  miles  ofi*.  However,  if  you  are  pleas- 
«d,  it  IS  so  far  well 

^'  Let  me  know  what  reception  you  have 
irom  your  father,  and  th^  state  of  his  health. 
Please  him  as  much  as  you  can,  and  add  no 
pain  to  hia  last  years. 

"  Of  our  friends  here  I  can  recollect  no- 
>  thing  to  tell  you.  1  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  of  Laneton.  Beauclerk  is  just  re- 
turned from  Briffhthehnsitone,  I  am  told, 
jnnch  better.  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family 
aze  still  there;  and  his  health  is  said  to  be 
visibly  improved.  He  has  not  bathed,  but 
hunted. 

"  At  Bolt-court  there  is  much  malignity, 
butoflate  little  open  hostility  3.  I  have  had 
•a  cold,  but  it  is  gone. 

<<  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boswell, 
lie.    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

<*8aM.   JoHASOtf." 

On  November  22,  and  December  31,  I 
wrote  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  giving  a 


'  Requesting  me  to  inquire  concemli^  the  iam- 
iy  of  a  gentlemao  who  was  then  pa>ing  hia  ad- 
dresses to  Miss  Doxy.— Bosw£LX.. 

'  See  antt^  page  199 — ^BoawsLi.. 
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vary  favonrsbleY^fiortaf  tbel(Mafl|v.of|(i^ 
Doxy's  lover;— Uuit  after  a  good  deal  of  in- 
quiry I  had  discovered  the  sister  of  Mr.' 
Francis  Stewart,  one  of  his  amanuenses 
when  writing  his  Dictionary; — that  I  had, 
as  desired  by  him,  paid  her  a  guinea  Ibr  an 
old  pocket-book  of  nerbrother^s,  which  he 
had  retained;  and  that  the  ^ood  wpman^ 
who  was  in  very  moderate  oircumatance^j 
but  contented  and  placid,  wondered  at  hia 
scrupulous  and  liberal  honesty,  and  received 
the  guinea  as  if  sent  her  by  Providenee; — 
that  I  bad  repeatedly  begged  of  him  to  keep 
his  promise  to  send  me  his  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield;  and  that  this  mefiierUo,  Hkd 
Belinda  eei  Carthago,  must  be  in  every 
letter  that  I  should  write  to  him,  till  1  ha4  , 
obtained  my  object. 

["to   MEfl.    THBA1.S. 

"LMidon,8MlOct.t77a 

"  On  Saturday  I  walked  to  Do-  iMtmat 
ver-atreet  and  back.  Yesterday  I  v*>l  u. 
dined  with  Sir  Joehua.  There  <"  '^'  , 
was  Mr.  Elliots  of  Cornwall,  who  imquired 
after  my  master.  At  night  f  was  beieoken 
by  Lady  Lucan;  f>ut  she  was  taken  ifi,  ana 
the  assembly  was .  put  ofi*.  I  am  to  dinQ 
with  Reuny  lo-mprrow. 

•        ••••• 

"  Some  old  gentk^women  at  the  next  dooi 
are  in  very  great  distress.  Thefr  little  an* 
nuity  comes  from  Jamaica,  and  is  therelbrd 
uncertain;  and  one  of  them  hae  had  a  fall| 
and  both  are  very  helpless;  and  the  poor 
have  you  to  help  them.  Persuade  my  me^ 
ter  to  let  me  give  them  something  for  hinu 
It  will  be  bestowed  upon  real  want."] 

In  1780,  the  world  wos  kept  in  impatiraoa 
for  the  completion  of  his  "Lives  of  thf  P^ 
ets,"  upon  which  he  was  employed  so  faf 
as  his  indolence  aliowed  him  to  labour.. 

I  wrote  to  him  on  January  1  and  Msrch 
13,  sending  hiin  my  notesof  Lord  Mard^ 
mont's  information  concerning  Pope;—* 
complaini&ff  that  I  had  not  beard  from  him 
for  almost  lour  months,  though  he  was  two 
letters  in  my  debt;  that  I  had  suffered  again 
from  melancholy; — hoping  that  he  had  been 
inao  much  better  company  (the  P<»tBX 
that  he  had  not  time  to  Uiiak  of  his  distam 
friends;  for  if  tliat  were  the  case,  I  should 
have  some  recompense  for  my  uneasiaeas^ 
—that  the  state  oi  my  affairadid  not  admit 
of  m^  coming  to  Londpn  this  year;  and 
beggitig  he  woukl  return  me  Goklaroith'i 
two  poems,  with  his  lines  niairked. 

His  friend  Dr-  Lawrence  having  now  suf- 
fered the  greatest  atHiction  to  which  a  mal^ 
is  liable,  and  which  Johnson  himself  had 
felt  in  the  most  seyere  manner,  Johnson 


*  [PintLoidEUka.  .8— j>«l,aiifc  aothMaroh, 
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imrte  Vo  ti(M  til  Ah«ilMNilil«  tfMiiof  i^'^ 
pathy  A&d  pkniA  eooaolfttion. 

"to  Dll.    LAWRtNCE. 

*«9(Hl(Jtmunr,  i^m 

«<  DiAm  8iE,--At «  time  when  att  yotir 
fVveiidB  ought  to  show  their  kindness,  and 
with  a  eharacter  which  ougpht  to  make  all 
that  know  yoii  your  fVieftdS)  you  may  woo* 
der  that  you  have  yet  heaid  nothingr  fmm 
file. 

« I  have  been  hindered  hr  a  vexatious 
tad  incessant  cough,  for  which  within  these 
ten  days  I  have  been  bled  once,  fasted  four 
or  five  times,  taken  physick  five  times,  and 
opiates,  I  think,  six.  This  day  it  seems  to 
remit 

"  The  loss,  dear  sir,  wlrich  you  have  late- 
ly suffered,  I  felt  many  years  ago,  and  know 
therefore  how  much  has  been  taken  from 
yo^,  and  how  little  help  can  be  had  from 
consolation.  He  that  outlives  a  wife  whom 
he  has  long  loved,  sees  himself  disjoined 
from  the  only  mind  that  has  the  same  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  interest;  fVom  the  only  com- 
panion with  whom  he  has  shared  much 
S^ood  or  evil;  and  with  whom  he  could  set 
Sis  mmd  at  liberty,  to -retrace  the  past  or 
anticipate  the  future.  The  continuity  of 
being  is  lacerated;  the  settled  course  of 
Sentiment  and  action  is  stopped;  and  life 
stands  suspended  and  BEiottonless,  till  it  is 
driven  by  external  causes  into  a  new  chan-^ 
Hel.    But  the  time  of  suspense  is  dreadfbl. 

**  Our  first  recourse  in  this  distressed  so* 
Itode  is,  perhaps  for  Want  of  habitual  piety, 
to  a  gk)omv  acquiescence  in  necessity.  Of 
two  mortal  beiii^,  one  Ddust  lose  the  other. 
But  surely  there  is  a  higher  and  better  com- 
fort to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
that  Providence  which  watches  over  all, 
knd  a  belief  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
equally  in  (he  hands  of  God,  who  will  re- 
unite  those  whom  he  has  separated,  or  who 
«ees  that  it  <is  beet  not  to  reunite.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate,  and  most 
humble  senrani,  <<  Sah.  Jobason.'' 

J,  fin  the  spfing  of  this  year  Dr. 

Johnson's  society  lost  one  of  its 
bngtitest  ornametits  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Beauderk  K  The  charms  of  conversation 
«— 4ike  those  of  acting— are  tranm^t;  and 
«f  the  soeiui  talents  of  Beauclerk,  as  of  the 
dmnatie  powers  of  Ckrrick,  4ittle  can  re- 
main, but  the  genersl  testimony  of  eotem- 
poraries  to  thdr  excellence.  Mr.  Hardy 
has  preserved  Lord  Chariemont's  opinion 
jyj^  ^  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  whom  he 
6ini0.  was  nuch  connected.  **  His 
•JJ^[.  conversation,''  said  his  lordship, 
prs44,84y.  "  could  searoely  be  equalled.  He 
possessed  anex^isite  taste,  vari- 

>  [Ha  died  llfh  Blansh,  in  \ai  f«iy4ta yesr. 
--En.] 


evs  aeekMI|NfsraMit#,  end  me  inovt  ^^evftit 
good  breeding.  He  Was  eccentrio-M»fW 
querulous— en tertiaintng^  a  contempt  for  Hw 
generality  of  (he  woiM,  which  the  pdllle- 
ness  of  his  manners  could  not  always  con 
ceal^  but  to  those  whom  he  Kked  most  ge* 
nerous  and  friendly.  Devoted  at  one  bio- 
ment  to  pleasure,  and  at  another  to  litera- 
ture, sometimes  absorbed  in  play,  and  som^ 
times  in  books,  he  was,  amgether,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and,  wheh  in  good 
humour,  and  surrounded  by  those  who  suit- 
ed his  fancy,  one  of  the  most  s^reeaMs 
men  that  could  possibly  exist."  Mr.  Har- 
dy has  preserved  a  lew  of  Mr.  Beauelerk^ 
letters  to  Lord  Gharlemont,  which  are  pfo^ 
hably  characteristic  ol'  his  style,*  and  one  or 
two  which  touch  on  Johnson  and  his  society 
the  reader  will  perh^»  iiot  think  miaptaeed 
here. 

*'mr.  beatklerk  to  the  earl  or 

CRAaLSM05f. 

"  Ad«lphl,  SMi  N«r.  flW. 

"  Mr  DAAR  LOUD) — I  delayed  writing  IS 
vou,  as  I  had  flattered  my»eff  that  I  shoahl 
have  been  able  to  have  paid  you  a  visit  at 
Dublin  before  this  time;  but  1  have  been 

f>revented,  not  by  ray  own  negligence,  aad 
ndoience,  but  by  various 'matters.  I  am 
rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  that  Lady 
Cnarlemont  is  as  you  wish.  I  have  yet  re* 
nmihing  so  much  benevolence  towards 
mankind,  ss  to  wish  that  there  may  be  a 
son  of  yours  educated  by  you  as  a  specinien 
of  what  mankind  ought  to  be. 
^  Goldsmith  the  other  day  put  a  para- 
into  the  newspapers  in  nraise  of 
fd  Mayor  Townshend.  Tne  aanse 
night  he  happened  (o  sit  next  to  Sord  Shel- 
bume,  at  Drurv-lane;  i  mentioned  the  ei»> 
cumstance  of  the  paragraph  to  Irnn,  and  he 
said  to  Goldsmith  that  he  hoped  he  bad 
mentioned  nothing  about  Malagrida  in  it 

*  Do   you   know,'    answered    GoMsmilb, 

*  that  1  never  could  conceive   the 


why  they  call  you  Malagrida, /br  Mabgri- 
da  was  a  very  good  sort  of  roan^.'  Tea 
see  plainly  what  he  meant  to  say,  but  tbit 
happy  turn  of  expression  is  peculiar  to  hiai- 
self.  Mr.  Walpole  says  that  this  stoiy  iia 
pilTture  of  Goldsmith's  whole  Kfe. 

^Johnson  has  been  confined  ibr  aoios 
weeks  in  the  Isle  of  Sky;  we  hear  thai  bi 
was  obliged  to  swim  <over  to  the  main  land, 
taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail.  Be  ^Hit  at  It 
mky,  Lady  Di*  has  promised  to  makci 
drawing  of  it 


*  [See  po8t,  23d  March,  1783.--Ed.1 
s  [Jlnte,  vol.  i.  p.  816.  Lady  DPs  pendl 
was  much  celebrated,  and  Mr.  Walpole  bmh  a 
room  for  the  reception  of  M>me  of  her  drawivi 
which  he  called  the  Beanclerk  closet:  btft  tbesK 
itor  has  never  seen  any  of  her  ladyship**  WQila 
which  seemed  to  him  to  merit,  as  mere  works  af 
ait,  SBch  high  reputation.-^ED.]  , 


(*Ow  poor  iM  BOiAiBi 
ofdeoay;  fkt^iem  ;fOii  come  and  relieve  it,  it 
wM  certaiBly  expire.  Would  you  imagioe 
that  Sir  JoBhva  ReynoMo.  U  oxtiemoly 
anxious  to  be  a  nember-  at  Almaek'si  i 
Ton  see  vhaA  noble  ambition  will  make  a 
inan  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  opened, 
eonaequently  I  have  not  been  their;  so,  for 
the  present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I 
■nppoae  your  eonfounded  Irish  politics  take 
up  yovr  whole  attention  at  present.  If 
they  could  but  have  obtained  tne  absaalee 
tax,  the  M$h  pariitment  would  have  bean 
perfect.  Tlie^  wouki  have  voted  them* 
selves  out  of  parliament,  and  lessened  their 
estates  one  half  of  the  value.  This  is  pat> 
riotiam  with  a  vengeance  t  Then  ia  no* 
ttAng  new  at  present  in  the  literary  world. 
Mr.  Jones*,  of  our  cM^  h  going  to  publish 
an  account,  in  Latin,  of  the  eastern  poetry, 
with  extracts  translated  verbatim  in  veree. 
I  will  order  Elmsly  8  to  eend  it  to  you, 
when  it  comes  out;  T  ihncy  it  will  be  a  very 
pretty  book.  Ooldtmith  has  written  a 
prologue  fbr  Mre.  Yates,  which  she  spoke 
this  evening  belbre  the  Opera.  It  is  very 
good.    You  wiH  see  it  soon  in  all  the  news* 

ripers,  otherwise  I  would  send  it  to  yoo, 
hope  to  hear  in  your  next  letter thatyoii 
have  fixed  your  time  (br  returning  to  Eng- 
land. We  cannot  do  without  you.  If  you 
do  not  come  here,  I  wilt  bring  all  the  sM 
over  to  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that 
will  drive  you  heteinyoar  own  defence. 
Johnson  shall  spoil  your  books.  Goldsmith 
pull  your  flowers,  and  Boswell  talk  *  to  you: 
stay  then  if  you  can.  'Adieu,  my  dear 
lord.  Pray  make  my  eomplimonui  to  Lady 
Charlemont,  and  kielieve  me  to  be  very 
dncerely  and  alleccionately  touts, 

<<  T.  AnAveibKmK.^' 

*'XR.    BKAVCLIRK    TO    LORD     OBA&L»- 

MOltT. 

•<AMpW,94UkItae.lTn. 

**  Mt  d«ar  Loan,— -I  hope  you  received 
a  letter  from  me  some  time  ago;  1  men- 
tion this  that  I  may  not  appear  wone  than 
I  am,  and  likewise  to  hint  to  you  that,  when 
you  receive  this,  yon  wiN  be  two  leUers  in 
mv  debt  I  hope  your  parliaasent  has  fiti- 
ished  all  its  absnrmties,  and  that  you  will 
be  at  leisure  to  come  over  here  to  attend 
your  club,  where  you  will  do  much  more 
good  than  all  the  patriots  in  the  wt)rld  ever 
did  to  any  body,  viz.  you  will  make  very 
manvofyour  friends  extremely  happy;  and 
you  know  Goldsmith  has  inibrmed  us  that 
no  form  of  government  ever  contributed 


*  (Ait|wiNnodafuwiicelsbM--£D.] 
'  [SirWUIiam  Jon^— £>.] 

'  [The  boaknU6r.-£]>.] 

*  [The  rsMler  will  obwnre  Mr.  Beanclerk's  es- 
timsftB  ofBoMrell's  convevHitioii.--^x>.] 


•>  dw 


ttttlMvyflf  mqr 


«I  saw  a  letter  flvm  Foote,  wHh  a&M» 
oovnt  of  an  Irish  tragedty;  the  vMttt  is 
BfanlioB,  and  the  kel  speech  which  hft 
makes,  when  he  is  pushed  off  from*  the 
Tarpeian  roek,  is,  *  Sweet  Jesus,  where  tm 
Iiroing?'  Praysendmewontifthisistnie. 
We  have  a  g^ood  comedjr*  here  which  ii 
good  for  nothing;  bad  as  it  ja»  however,  it 
soocceds  very  well,  and  bac  aknoat  killed 
Ooldnnith  with  eavy. 

**  1  have  no  news  ekher  litetary  or  pohti* 
cal  to  send  yon.  Every  body,  except  nur* 
sslf  and  about  a  miUioe  of  vtdgan,  are  m 
the  country.  I  aaa  cloaely  confined,  at 
Lady  Di  exueots  to  be  every  hour.  lemt 
my  dear  km,  very  sincerely  and  affection^ 
ately  yours,  '*T.  BnAncLnaK."]  • 

**T0  JAIOS   BOSWBLL,    BS^. 

«*  Hk  Apffl,  ino. 

"  Dsjia  siR,^^e]|,  I  had  resolved  to 
send  you  the  Chesterfield  letter  6,  but  I  wiM 
write  once  again  without  it  Never  ia^ 
pose  tasks  upon  mortals.  To  reouire  two 
things  is  the  way  to  have  them  both  nti»* 
done* 

'*  For  the  difiicultice  which  yon  mention 
in  your  affinm,  I  am  aony;  but  difiicidty  is 
now  very  general:  it  is  not  therefore  less 
grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of  help,  1 
pretend  not  to  give  you  adncci  not  know^ 
ng  the  state  of  your  sAiie;  end  general 
eounaels  about  prudence  and  frugality 
weuU  do  you  little  good.  You  are,  how^ 
ever,  in  the  right  not  to  inearaae  your  own 
perplexity  by  a  journey  hither}  and  I  hope 
that  by  staying  at  home  you  witt  pissed 
yoor  father. 

''Poor  dear  Beanclstk««4Me,  Ml  foisi^ 
iie6ts  yoee.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his 
acuteness  and  maliciousness,  his  merriment 
and  reaaoninff ,  are  now  <fv4r,  8ticb  anoth- 
er will  not  oilen  be  found  amoafr  soaakind* 
He  directed  himself  lo  be  buned  by  the 
side  of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tender^ 
nesB  which  I  haidly  expeotsd.  He  has  left 
his  children  to  the  care  of  LlMly  Di,  and 
if  ahe  dies,  of  Mr.  Langton,  and  of  Mr. 
Leicester  hie  rdatioB,  and  a  man  of  good 
character.  His  librafy  has  been  o&req  to 
sale  to  the  Russtaa  ambassador  7. 

<<K>r.  Perey,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  bad  no  litera- 
ry k)ss^     Clothes  and   aoveablee  were 


•  rProbably  " The  Schoolfcr  Wives."— Bn.) 

•  [See  it  ante,  toI.  I  p.  lit.— Ed. J 

^  Hie  libraiy  was  sold  by  pnblick  suetMMI  ki 
April  and  May,  1781,  for  £9011.— MaloKC. 

**  By  a  fire  m  Nortbnmberland-hoare,  whare 
be  had  an  apartmeat  in  whieh  I  have  pawed 
many  an  agreeable  hour — BofwBLU  [•'  It  has 
been  saaaited  that  Dr.  Percy  raatamedgiwt  hassi 


»M^JB4T»iaL 


l|«mi  t9.ll»Ttlii»^  d»ift  one  hondrai 
pounds;  but  hie  papers,  tod  I  think  his 
BOokV)  HMv  all  pfeiei  vwL 

<«  Poor  Mr.  Thnde  has  been  in  extreme 
dangferfrom  an  apop^flctical  disorder,  and 
leooverad,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians:  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs.  Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

'  <<  Having  told  you  what  has  happened  to 
your  rrieii&,  let  me  aay  something  to  you 
of  yourself.  You  ore  alwava  complaining 
of  melancholy,  and  I  conclude  from  those 
complaints  that  yoirare  fond  of  it  No 
man  talks  of  that  which  he  is  desifous  to 
eonceal, .  and  erery  man  desires  to  conceal 
that  of  which  be  is  ashamed.  Do  not  pre- 
tend todeny  it;  monife$iwn  !uAemu$  fih 
rem.  Make  iV  an  invariable  and  obligatory 
law  to  yourself,  never  to  mention  your  own 
mentaldistases.  If  you  are  never  to  speak 
of  them,  you  will  think  on  them  but  httle: 
and  if  yon  think  little  of  them,  they  will 
molest  you  rarely.  Wheu  you  talk  of 
them,  it  is  plain  that  vou  want  either  praise 
or  pity:  for  praise  there  ia  no  room,  and 
pity  will  do  you  no  good;  therefore,  fVom 
this  hour  speak  no  more,  think  no  more, 
•bout  them. 

**Your  traosaction  with  Mm.  Stewart  i 
gave  me  great  satis^tion.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  ynu  ibr  your  attention.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  her.  Tour  countenance  may 
be  of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  <M 
great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory  of 
her  broiler  is  yet  freeh  in  my  mind:  he  waa 
an  ingeniooa  and  worthy  man. 

*<  Please  to  make  my  compliments  to  your 
My  and  to  the  young  ladiea.    I  shoukl 
like  to  see  them,  prettv  loves !    I  am,  dear 
ffeetJoBately, 


#ir,  youfs  aff« 


*<Sam.  JoHiiaoir.'' 


Mrs.  Thrale  behig  now  at  Bath  with  bar 
husband,  the  correspondence  between  John- 
ton  and  her  was  carried  on  briskW ,  *  •  *  > 
[and  affofdsus  all  the  intbrmation 
which  we  have  of  this  portion  of  hia 
domestic  lifi^.] 

at  the  iSre  at  Northamberland-hovia;  bat  I  wis 
pretent  when  his  apaitmMti  were  la  flaaMs, 
and  can  explicitly  deelare  that  all  hit  hooka  and 
papera  were  aalMj  raawfwL" — Craioef^  Mt^ 
fhafn,  p.  4i.— Elk] 

«  [See  onff ,  p.  2t6^*>Eo.] 

>  {Hare  Mr.  fioawall  had  prefaced  the  intre- 
daetioD  of  the  letter  of  the  28th  April  by  the  fol- 
io wing  worda:  **  I  aball  present  my  readeri  with 
one  of  her  original  letters  to  him  at  this  time, 
which  will  amuae  them  probably  more  tliau  those 
well-written,  but  stadied  epistles  which  she  haa 
inseitod  in  her  eollectioo,  because  it  exhibits  the 
easy  vivacity  of  tlieir  literary  intercourse.  It  is 
,alBO  of  valae  as  a  key  to  Johasoo*s  answer,  which 
she  haa  printed  by  itself,  and  of  which'  I  shall  sab- 


['*  9R.  JWmCQir  TO  MBS.  * 

«« LaaOoe,  S«a  Afsil,  IISM. 

^  I  have  not  qnile  neglected  my      imim, 
LfMs.    JiddiuM  is  a  long  one,      vol  a. 
but  it  ia  doike.    Prior  ia  not  short,      '*  "• 
and  that  is  done  too.    I  am  1:^xnl  Jleii^ 
which  cannot  fill  much  paper. 

«<  Sewaid  (Mr.  WilUam)  called  on  nc 
one  day  and  read  Spenee  K  I  dined  Jeste^ 
day  at  Mr.  Jodrell'a  in  a  great  deal  of  cosa- 
pany.  On  Sunday  I  dine  with  Dr.  Lai^ 
renee,  and  at  night  go  to  Mfb.  Yeaey.  I 
have  had  a  little  cokl,  or  two,  or  ffaree;  bat 
I  did  not  much  mind  them,  for  they  ' 
not  very  bad.*'] 


[''dr.  #ohvsonto  Mia.  luct 

«*iea4— ,  Sth  Afifl,  IWL 

"DftAA  MADAM, — I  am  indeed     ^ 
but  a  aluggiah  correspondent,  and      JSJ^ 
know  not  whether  I  ahnll  muck 
mend:  however,  I  will  try. 

"  I  am  glad  that  your  ovstem  proved  goo4 
lor  I  would  have  every  thing  good  that  fa^ 
k>ngs  to  you;  and  wouki  have  your  heahk 
good,  that  you  may  enioy  the  real*  liy 
health  is  better  than  it  nas  been  ibr  aoBS 
vears  past;  and,  if  I  aee  Lichfieki  again,  I 
nope  to  waik  about  it 

*'  Your  brother's  request  I  have  not  ibi^ 
gotten.  I  have  bought  as  manv  volomi 
aa  contain  about  an  hundred  and  fiftjr  mg- 
mons,  which  I  will  put  in  a  box,  and  act 
Mr.  Mathiaa  to  send  him.  I  ahnli  add  t 
Wtter. 

"  We  have  been  lately  much  als^med  at 
Mr.  Thrale'a.  He  haa  had  a  stroke,  lika 
that  of  an  apoplexy;  but  he  haa  at  laatgoc 
ao  well  as  to  be  at  Batb«  out  of  the  way  of 
trouble  and  business,  and  ia  likely  to  bo  ii 
a  short  time  quite  well. 

"  I  hooe  all  the  Lichfield  ladies  are  qnile 
well,  and  that  every  thing  ia  proapecons 
among  them. 

**  A  few  weeks  ago  I  sent  you  a  little  atoff* 
ffowD,  such  as  is  all  the  faahion  at  this  tioDe: 
Yours  ia  the  same  with  Mrs.  Thrale^  and 
Miss  bought  it  for  ua.  These  stufis  aia 
▼eiy  cheap,  and  are  thought  verj  pretnr. 

<'Pray  give  my  compiiments  to  Mr. 
Pearson,  ami  to  every  body,  if  way  auah 
body  there  be,  that  carea  about  me. 

"  I  am  now  engaged  about  the  reet  of  the 


This 

Thrale  is  qaite  uafoonded:  her  lettsw  are  certaiBiy 
aay  thing  but  §tudied  epittie$ ;  and  that  oas 
wiuch  Mr.  Boswell  haa  pobliahed  is  not  more  ea^ 
ay  and  imaffected,^nor  in  any  respect  of  a  diSSth 
ent  character  fit>m  thoae  abe  heiMlf  has  giveB. — 
£o.] 

>  [Dated  in  Bfrs.  ThnJe't  voJame  1779  by 
mialake.— Ed.] 

*  [Spenee 'a  very  amunBc  aneedotes,  wUeh  hsd 
been  lent  Johnson  m  maanaoript:  they  were  ast 
printed  till  1820.— Ed.] 


IfM-^M^RAT-.Tli 


Livw,  whkh  I  am  nitmd  mitt  taJn  some 
time,  tibou^h  I  ptinxMe  to  use  despatch: 
Wt  eomrthiiig  or  other  alw«yt  hioden.  1 
have  a  jrreat  iramber  to  do,  bat  many  of 
ifamn  will  be  short. 

"I  have  lately  had  colds:  the  first  was 

prnty  bad,  with  a  very  troublesome  and 

IVequent  oovgh;  but  by  bleeding'  and  phy* 

mck  it  was  sent  away.    I  have  a  cold  now, 

bat  not  bad  enough  for  bleeding. 

**  For  some  time  past,  and  indeed  ever 

'     aiiiee  I  left  Lichfield  last  year,  I  have  abated 

'     mnob  of  my  diet,  and  am,  I  think,  the  bet* 

ter  for  abstinenee.    I  can  breathe  and  move 

with  less  diffieulty;  and  I  am  as  well  as 

people  of  my  age  conmioniy  are.    I  hope 

we  shall  see  one  another  again  some  time 

tills  year.    I  am,  dear  love,  your  humble 

servant,  "  Saii.  /oHason.''] 

["to  Mas.    THRALK. 

"llUi  April,  1780^ 

I     LttMTfl,  **  On  Sundav  I  dined  with  poor 

I     «bLU.        Lawrence,   who  is  dealer    than 

p,«e.i3«.  ^^  YTUen  he  was  told  that 
i  Dr»  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  be  inquired 
t  H&r  what,  and  said  that  there  was  notiiing 
I     to  be  done  which  Nature  would  not  do 

for  herself.  On  Sunday  evening  I  was  at 
i     Mr.  Vesey's,  and  there  was  inquiry  about 

toy  m0$Uir ;   but  I    told  them  all   good. 

There  was  Dr.  Barnard  of  £ton,  and  we 

made  a  noise  all  the  evening:  and  there 

was  PepjTs,  and  Wrazal  till  I  drove  him 

away. 

**  [Miss]  Buraey  said  she  would  writ^— 
she  told  you  a  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me. 
She  can  write  home  fast  enough.  I  have 
a  good  mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Dr. 
Barnani,  to  whom  I  had  recommended  her 
novel  1,  speaks  of  it  with  mat  commenda- 
tion: and  that  the  copy  wiuch  she  lent  me 
has  been  resd  by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times 
over.  And  yet  what  a  gipsy  it  is  !  She 
n^moremimkme  than  if  fwere  a  Brangton. 

M«  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*'  You  are  at  all  places  of  high  resort,  and 
brin|^  home  hearts  by  dozens;  while  I  am 
seeking  for  somethin|r  to  say  of  men  about 
whom  I  know  nothing  but  their  verses, 
and  sometimes  very  little  of  tKem.  Now  I 
have  begun,  however,  I  do  not  despair  of 
making  an  end.  Mr.  Nicholls  hokia  that 
Addison  is  the  most  taking  of  all  that  I 
have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done 
before  you  come  away. 

"Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer 
in  the  world  for  a  letter  about  nothing. 
'  Can  you  write  such  a  letter  as  this?  so  rois- 
,  cellaneous,  with  such  noble  disdain  of  regu- 
iarky,  Like  Shakspeare's  worlds  ?  such  grace- 
ful aegUgeoce  of  transition,  like  the  ancient 
<"'  '    ■ 

*  [Evslina.— Ed.] 


enthusiaBt  ?  The  pure  voiee  of  natare  ana 
of  friendship.  Now  of  whom  shall  1  pro- 
ceed to  ^eak  ?  Of  whom  but  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu  ?  Having  mentioned  Shakspeare  and 
Nature  does  not  the  name  of  Montagu  force 
itself  upon  me^?  Such  were  the  tran- 
sitions of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem 
abrupt  because  the  intermediate  idea  is 
loat  to  modern  understandings." 

(•lMkApm,t78S. 

'<  I  diought  to  have  finished  Rowe'ft  Lttb 
to-day,  but  I  have  had  five  or  six  visiteii 
who  hindered  me;  and  I  have  not  been' 
ouite  weH.    Next  week  I  hope  to  despateh 
u>ur  or  five  of  them." 

"IStbApriiflTM. 

"  Ton  make  verses,  and  diey  are  read  in 
publick,  and  I  know  nothing  about  them. 
Thia  veiy  crime,  I  think,  broke  the  link 
of  amity  between  Richardson  and  Miss 
M  ■  ^,  after  a  tenderness  and  e^mfidenoe 
of  many  years." 

«  LoadoD,  SSth  AprO,  ITM. 

«  How  do  you  think  I  live  ?  On  Thur*- 
day  I  dined  with  Hamilton^,  and  weat 
thence  to  Mrs.  Ord^  On  Friday,  with 
much  company,  at  Mrs.  Reynolds^.  Oa 
Saturday  at  Dr.  Bell's.  On  Sunday  at  Dr. 
Burney'a,  with  your  two  sweets  from  Kea^ 
nington,  who  are  both  well:  at  night  came 
Mm.  Ord,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Grevtile, 
kc.  On  Monday  with  Reynolds;  at  night 
with  Lady  Lucan;  to-day  with  Mr.  Lang- 
ton;  to-morrow  with  the  Bishop  of  S|. 
Asaph;  on  Thureday  with  Mr.  Bowles ; 
Friday ;  Saturday  at  the  acade- 
my o*  Sunday  with  Mr.  Ramssjr. 

"  1  tokl  Lady  Lucan  how  long  it  was  since 
she  sent  to  me;  but  she  said  I  must  consider 

how  the  world  rolls  about  her. 

•       •••••• 

<*  I  not  only  scour  the  town  from  day  to 
day,  but  manv  viaiters  come  to  me  in  the 
morning,  so  that  my  work  makes  no  gre«t 


*  [CompaTB  this  with  two  ibraier  phrMSt,  in 
Shakspeaie  and  Mis.  Montsgn  are  niea- 

tamed  {ante,  vol.  L  p.  260),  and  wouder  at  the 
iaoojuiiiteiiciet  to  which  the  groatestgenina  and  the 
highost  spirit  may 'be  reduced!-— £x>.] 

*  [Probably  Mm  Molao,  afterwuidi  Mn.  Cba- 
pone,  one  of  Richardson's  female  coterie. — Eo.J 

«  [Probably  the  Right  Hoaoarabie  W.  0. 
Hamilton.— £o.] 

*  [This  lady  (a  eelebratod  blue  itocking  of 
her  day)  waa  Miaa  Anne  DilUngham^  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Dillingham,  an  eminent  sargeoa. 
She  was  eaily  mairied  to  Mr.  Ord,  of  Northam- 
beriaad,  who,  on  hh  deceaae,  left  her  a  very  lai;gB 
IKopeity.  She  died  in  May,  1808,  at  tks  age  of 
82.    See  Gent,  Mag.  for  July,  1808.— Ed.] 

*  [The  ammal  diansr  oa  opanii^  the  £xliib&- 
~    1 


no 


ifto.«^jn4T/ft; 


progMs,  t>tst  I  will  tfT  tb  quicken  it  I 
•hottld  certatnty  like  to  bustle  a  little  among 
you,  but  I  am  UDWilling  to  qait  my  post  till 
1  hayp  made  an  end.*^ 

''MM.   TRUALB  to  dr.   JOHNSOIV. 
«  Bata,  Friday,  SSth  ApriL 

<•  I  had  a  very  kind  letter  from  you  yester* 
day,  dear  sir,  with  a  most  eireumstantial 
datci. 

"  Teslerday's  evening  was  nassed  at  Mrs. 
Montagu's.  There  was  Mr.  Mehnoth^. 
I  do  not  like  him  tk^ugh^  nor  he  me.  It 
was  exfjected  we  should  have  pleased  each 
•ther:  he  is,  however,  iiist  torv  enough  to 
hate  the  Bishop  of  Peterhorougb  ^  fbr  whig- 
gism,  and  whig  enough  to  abhor  you  for 
toryitan. 

*'<  Mrsh  Montajru  flattend  him  finely;  so 
he  had  a  good  atlemoon  on  'U  This  even- 
ing we  spend  at  a  concert.  Poor  Queenev's 
•ore  eyes  have  just  released  her:  she  hsd  a 
long  confinement,  and  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  so  my  nuuter  treated  her;  very 
good-naturedly,  with  the  visits  of  a  young 
woman  in  this  town,  a  tailor's  daughter, 
who  professes  mnsick,  and  teaches  so  as  to 
give  six  lessons  a  day  to  ladies,  at  five  and 
threepence  a  lesson.  Miss  Burney  savs 
ahe  is  a  great  performer;  and  I  reapect  the 
wench  for  getting  her  living  so  prettily. 
She  is  very  modest  and  pretty^-mannered, 
and  not  seventeen  years  old. 

**  You  Kve  in  a  fine  whirl  indeed.  If  I 
did  not  write  regolarly,  vou  would  half  for- 
ffet  me,  and  that  would  he  veiy  wrong,  for 
I  felt  my  regard  fbr  ^rou  in  my  face  last 
night,  when  the  criticisms  were  going  on. 

*<This  morning  it  was  all  connoisseuf- 
ship.  We  went  to  see  some  pictures  paintr 
ed  hy  a  gentleman*artist,  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
this  place.  JIfy  wuuier  makes  one  every 
where,  and  hss  got  a  good  dawdling  com- 
panion to  ride  with  him  now.  •  *  •  •  He 
looks  well  enough,  but  I  have  no  notion 
of  health  for  a  man  whose  mouth  cannot 
he  sewed  up.  Buraev  and  I  and  Queeney 
tease  him  ever^  meal  he  eats,  and  Mrs. 
Montagu  is  quite  serious  with  him:  but 
what  ean  one  do  f  He  will  eat,  I  tntnk; 
and  if  he  does  eat,  I  know  he  will  not  live. 
It  makes  me  very  unhappy,  but  I  mnst  bear 
it.  Let  me  always  have  your  fViendBhipw 
lam,  most  sincerely,  dear  sir,  your  faithful 
servant,  "  H.  L.  T." 


^  [This  alludes  to  Johnson's  freqaent  advice  to 
her  and  Mbs  Thrale  to  date  their  letters;  a  koda- 
fcle  habit,  which,  however,  he  himself  did  not  al- 
•rays  practise. — Eik] 

'  [William  Melmoth,  Ae  aathor  of  FitaMW- 
homs's  Letten,  and  the  translator  of  the  LetteiB 
of  Pliny  and  Cicero,  and  some  oF  the  miner  woriv 
of  the  latter.  He  was  aboat  Johnson's  age,  hot 
j»ng  swvived  hfan,  dybg ki  1799,  slat  80.^Ed.] 

*  De.  Joha  HBMhcliiire--aoswBiiiH 


"db.  josirsoif  to  mi. 

«^LMd«i,  1st  Maa^  tmk 
"  DBAmnsT  MADAM,— Mr.  Thr«l» 

will  live  abstinently,  till  he 

himself  to  live  by  rule  «. 

age,  as  you  can,  the  muncal  giil. 

**  Nothing  is  more  common  than  mvtnl 
dislike,  where  mutual  approbation  is  jpaiw 
ticularly  expected.  There  is  often  cm  back 
sides  a  vigilance  not  over^benevolent;  and 
as  attention  is  strongly  excited,  no  that 
nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  diwMcnee  ia 
taste  or  opinion,  and  some  diflrrence  when 
there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear, 
immediatelv  generates  dislike. 

^  Never  let  criticisms  operate  on  yonr  toe 
or  vour  mind;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an 
autbour  ia  hurt  by  his  cnticks*  Xhe  bbM 
of  reputsftion  cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it 
often  dies  in  the  socket.  A  very  few  names 
may  be  considered  as  perpetaaf  laoipa  that 
shine  unconsumed.  From  the  authour  of 
*  Fitzosborne's  Letteta'  I  cannot  think  my* 
self  in  much  danger.  1  met  him  only  osee 
about  thirtv  years  ago,  and  in  some  amal 
dispute  reduced  him  to  whistle.  Haviai 
not  seen  him  since,  that  is  the  last  impre^ 
sion.  Poor  Moore,  the  &bnlist«  was  oss 
of  the  company. 

"  Mrs.  Monta^'a  k>ng  stay,  agfminsi  her 
own  inclination,  IS  very  convenient.  Toe 
would,  by  your  own  confession,  want  a 
companion:  and  die  mparphnribuB.  Co» 
veremg  witn  her  you  may  Jmd  earseiy  4h  ana 

[«« At  Mrs.  Ord's  1  met  one  Mrs.  B » 

a  travelled  lady,  of  great  spint,  and  some 
consciousness  of  her  own  abiUtiea,  We 
had  a  conteat  of  gallantry  an  hour  k^ 
so  much  to  the  diversion  of  the  compa^^ 
that,  at  Ramsay'a,  last  night,  in  a  crowded 
room,  they  would  have  pitted  us  ara'Ji. 
There  were  Smelt  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place;  imd  |UMd 
Monboddo,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  Indies  out 
ofule. 

"  The  exhibitkiD,  how  will  you  do,  eit^ 
to  see  or  not  to  see  !  The  exhibition  ii 
eminently  splendid.  There  is  cenfotir,  aad 
keepings  and  gr^iee,  and  eo^eMteia,  and  «l 
the  varietiea  of  artificial  excellence.  The 
apartments  were  truly  very  noble.  The 
pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  skylight,  are  «1 
the  top  of  the  house:  there  we  dined,  aad 
1  aatover  against  the  Archbishop  of  Yoik." 

•<  Bolt-court,  Flesvstreat,  Ttk  May,  1T8S. 
"I  dined  on  Wednesday  with  Mr.  Fits- 
maurice,  who  ahnost  made  me  promise  to 
psss  part  of  the  summer^ at  Llewenny. 

*  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  leave  out  a  km 
lines. — BoswsLL. 

*  [The  editor  would  faaTesappeeed  thie  lo  hast 
been  Mn.  Boeeawen,  bol  that  ^hoNn  ap^aass  to 
have  met  mis  lady  tv 
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To-nofiow  I  diae  wkh  Map.  Sonlhwel; 

i  «nd  on  Thuraday  with  Lord  Luoaii.  To- 
^  night  I  go  to  MiM  MoDkton'Bi.  Thea  I 
'  icrunblO)  when  you  do  not  quite  shut  me 
j  up^  but  I  am  miserably  under  petticoat 
I    f  overnmeat,  and  yet  am  not  very  weary, 

Aor  much  ashamed." 
I 

I  "  Bok-cotirt,  FleeC^tMet,  Ith  M«y,  llM. 

I        "  I  dine  on  Thursday  at  Lord  Luoan%, 
I    4uid  on  Saturday  at  Lady  Craven's  ',  and  I 
<diaed  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Southwel. 

^  As  to  mv  looks  at  the  Academy,  I  wae 
not  tokl  of  them;  and  as  I  remember,  I  was 
very  well,  and  I  am  well  enough  now." 

''*Bi&l.   TH&ALK  TO  DB.  JOHNSON. 

*«8U  Hay,  1780. 

^<  When  did  I  ever  plague  you  about  eof^ 
lour,  aad  graeey  and  expre$non  7  I  have 
•dreaded  them  all  three  since  that  hapless 
<day  at  Compeigne,  when  you  teased  me  so, 
and  Mr.  Thrale  made  what  I  hoped  would 
have  proved  a  lasting  peace;  but  French 
ja^rouad  is  unfavourable  to  fideii^  perbajw, 
«nd  so  now  you  begin  again:  afler  havmg 
taken  five  years'  breath,  you  might  have 
4one  more  thaa  this.  Sav  another  woidi 
«nd  I  will  bring  up  afresh  the  history  of 
your  exploits  at  St.  Denys,  and  how  cross 
you  were  for  nothing — but  somehow  or 
.  other,  our  travels  never  make  any  part 
either  of  our  conversation  or  correspoa* 
<dence.  •  •  • 

"  Mr,  FitaoQaurice  is  always  civiller  both 
to  you  and  me  than  either  of  ua  deserve. 
I  wonder  (as  the  phrase  is)  what  ha  sees 
in  us  ?     Not  mucn  politeness  surely. 

**  Shall  we  have  some  chat  almut  the 
Lives  now?  Thatof  Blackmore  will  be  veiy 
cntertaininff,  I  dare  say,  and  he  will  be  res- 
cued from  tne  old  wits  who  worried  him, 
much  to  your  disllkinff :  so  a  little  for  love  of 
his  Christianity,  a  litUe  for  love  of  his  phy- 
aiek,  a  little  lor  love  of  lus  courage,  and  a 

>  [The  Honenrahle  Hary  Mookton^  daoghtar 
ef  the  fifirt  ViMsoant  Galwmj,  married  ia  1786  to 
^dawnd,  7th  Earl  of  Corke  and  Orreiy.  Soaio 
peerages  state  her  to  have  been  born  iaApnl, 
1747,  and  her  ladyship  stUl  mixes  in  society  with 
beaMi  and  spktts  Tory  extraoidinary  at  the  age  of 
elgfafty-three;  but  Lodgers  <<  Peerage  oflrekuid  " 
makes  her  still  older,  stating  her  birth  to  have 
been  in  Jlpril,  1787.  The  dates,  even  in  the 
Imt  peerages,  are  so  liable  to  erroar,  that  the  Edi- 
tor weald  not  have  paid  nrach  atteatnm  to  this 
eae,  but  that  he  has  iband  it  eorroborated  by  an 
in  the  €f€ntUman*$  Maf^atiM 


for  AprU^  1787,  that  Udy  Oahiray  was  delivered 
«ra  daughter^  aod  H  doas  not  auv  where  appear 
that  there  was  any  other  daagbter.  If  Lady 
Corke  was  the  en^  daoghter,  &ie  can  be  no 
doabt  on  the  sabjeet,  for  the  statement  in  the  Mi^ 
asioe,  poblisbed  at  the  tsit  time,  canniit  be  eiro- 
nsowB  m  poiDl  of  date.— Ej>.] 


little  fan  low  of  edtttradietiott,  yon  wM. 
save  hmi  from  his  malevolent' critieka,  aiid> 
perhaps,  do  him  the  honour  to  devour  him 
vourseli— 08  a  lion  is  saki  to  take  a  greai 
bull  now  and  ^en  from  the  wolves  whieh 
had  fallen  upon  him  in  thedeaert,  and  grava^- 
ly  eat  him  up  for  hit  own  dinner.'' 

''dr.   JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  THRALK. 

•<B(flMaBrt»Flee««lraBlbLsD4s%ethlla7,  ms. 

"  My  Lives  creep  on.  1  have  done  «tfi>- 
di§9n,  FH^,  jRotoe,  GramtiiU^  SkdnM^ 
CoWfia,  PtII,  and  almoat  IVfUefi.  ideaigR 
to  take  Cangreve  neRt  into  my  hand.  I 
hope  to  havfr  done  befoie  vou  can  come 
home,  and  then  whither  ahalll  go  ? 
•         •         •         •       •         • 

"Did  I  tell  you  that  Soot  and  Jonea* 
both  offer  themaelvies  to  repwaent  the  uni* 
versity  in  the  pbce  of  Sir  Roger  Newdi« 
gate?  They  are  struggling  hard  for  what 
othen  think  neither  of  them  will  obtain.''] 

On  the  3d  of  May  I  wrote  to  him,  aad 
requested  tiiat  we  might  have  another 
meeting  somewhere  in  tlie  north  of  Eng*** 
land  in  the  aotunin  of  thia  year. 

From  Mr.  Langton  1  received  aoon  after 
this  time  a  letter,  of  which  I  extract  a  paa* 
sage,  relative  both  to  Mr.  Beaucleik  and 
Dr.  Johnson, 

"The  melancholy  information 
you  have  received  conoerniaff  Mr. 
Beauclerk's  death  is  true.  Had  his  talenti 
been  directed  in  any  sufiksient  degree  aa 
they  ought,  I  have  always  been  strongly  of 
opinion  that  they  were  calculated  to  make 
an  illustrious  figiire:  and  that  opinion,  as  it 
had  been  in  part  formed  upon  Dr.  John- 
son'b  judgment,  receives  more  and  more 
confiraiation  by  hearing  what,  since  hia 
death.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said  concerning 
them.  A  few  evenings  ago  he  was  at  Mr* 
Vesey's,  where  Lord  Allhorpe  3,  who  waa 
one  of  a  numerous  company  ^here,  addressed 
Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Beau* 
clerk's  death,  aaying,  <  Our  Club  hes  had  m 
great  loss  since  we  met  laat.'  He  replied 
<  A  loss  that  perhaps  the  whole  nation  oodo 
not  repair  I '  The  Doctor  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  hia  endowmenta,  and  partwuiRrljF 
extolled  the  vonderful  ease  wini  which  ha 
uttered  what  was  highly  excellent  H« 
said,  <  that  no  man  ever  waa  ao  free,  when 
he  waa  going  to*  say  a  good  thing,  from 
a  loo^  that  expressed  that  it  waa  coming; 

*  [Lord  Stowell  and  Sir  WHlmqi  Jooea.  Imi 
StoweU  was  elected  for  the  Uaiipenlty  of  Oilbrd  m 
1601,  and  represented  it  tiH  his  promotien  U  Ih* 
pesngaia  1621.— £o.] 

'  [JohD-<S;eoige,  second  Earl  Spencer,  who  has 
been  so  kind  as  to  answer  some  of  the  Editor's  ia* 
qnirias  relative  to  the  99€ktff9  of  whieh  he  aad 
Lord  Stowell  are  now  almost  the  only  sarvivodl 
—Ed.] 
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ctf  when  he  had  wM  lt,fVom  a  k»ok  that 
d^resaed  that^  it  had  come.'  At  Mr. 
Thrale'B,  aome  daya  before,  when  we  were 
talking  on  the  aame  subject,  he  said,  refer- 
lingf  to  the  aame  idea  or  his  wonderful  facil- 
ity, *that  Beauclerk'a  talenta  were  thoae 
which  he  had  felt  himaelf  more  diapoaed  to 
envy,  than  thoae  of  any  whom  he  had 
known.' 

"  On  the  evemng  I  haveapoken  of  above, 
«t  Mr.  Yefwy'a,  you  would  have  been  much 
Ratified,  aa  it  exhibited  an  instance  of  the 
high  importance  in  which  Dr.  Johnson's 
characUfr  is  held,  I  think  even  beyond  any 
I  ever  before  was  witness  to.  The  com- 
pany consisted  chiefly  of  ladies;  among 
whom  were  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Port- 
land 1,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom,  I 
floppose  AtMn  her  rank,  I  must  name  before 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Boscawen  %  and  her  eld- 
est sister,  Mrs.  Lewson,  who  was  likewise 
jthere;  Lady  Lucan^,  Lady  Clermont^, 
and  others  of  note  both  for  their  station 
and  understandings.  Among  other  gentle- 
men were  Lord  Althorpe,  whom  1  have 
before  named,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Josh- 
ua Revnolds,  Lord  Lucan,  Mr.  Wraxal, 
whose  book  you  have  probably  seen,  <  The 
Tour  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  Europe,'  a 
very  agreeable,  ingenious  man.  Dr.  War- 
ren, Mr.  Pepys,  me  master  in  chancery, 
whom,  I  believe,  you  know,  and  Dr.  Bar- 
nard, the  provost  of  Eton^  As  soon  as 
Dr.  Johnson  was  come  in,  and  Kad  taken 

*  [Lady  Maigarat  Cavendiih  Harley,  oaly  child 
of  the  Mcood  Earl  of  Oiford  and  Mortimer  ;  mar- 
ried in  1 784  to  the  second  Dake  of  Portland.  She 
was  the  heiress  of  three  great  fiiiniUes:  heiaelf  of 
the  Harleys  ;  her  mother  {ihe  Lady  Harriet  of 
Prior)  was  the  heiress  of  John  Holies,  0nke  of 
Newcastle  ;  and  her  mother  acain,  the  heiress  of 
Heary  Cavendish,  Dnke  of  Newcastle.  **  The 
Dochns  of  Portland  inherited,*'  says  the  poerage, 
*'  the  spirit  of  her  ancestors  in  her  patronage  of 
literatnre  and  the  arts. "  Her  birth  was  coograta- 
tsted  hy  Swift,  and  her  childhood  celebrated  by 
Prior  in  the  well-lcnown  nnraery  lineb  beginning 

(•My  noble,  lovel.^  litde  Fesgy." 
The  dnehess  died  in  1786. — ^Ed.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  184.  Mn.  Boscawen  and  her 
daoriiteni,  Mn.  Leveeon  Gowor  and  the  Dacheas 
of  AMnfort,  are  celebnted  in  Miss  Hannah  More*8 

Ci  entitlad  "  Semhilily,"  who,  q>eaking  of 
Boseawen,  says  that  she 

**— Hews,  enssBoared,  la  her  bssotaooi  raos. 

AU  Lcvcaon*!  sweetaen  sad  sU  0esnC»rt*s  gr«oe.^>-Bi>.] 

>  [Maigaret  Smith ;  married  in  1760  the  fint 
Lend  tacan.^— Ed.] 

*  [fVsaces  Mnnay;  married  in  1759  to  tfaefirftt 
Lord  ClarrooBt— Ed.3 

*  [See,  ont^fP'  229,  Johnson's  own  aoeoant  of 
fkk  avaniog.  The  centle  and  goad-natared  Loog- 
I0n  does  not  hint  at  hia  having  drinen  away  '*  the 
Wry  agrteabk  and  imgeni^ut  Mr.  Wraul."-* 


ike  aM^,  ^e  company  twgaff  lb  9M 
round  him  till  they  became  not  less  tha 
fonr,  if  not  five  deep;  those  behind  8taDi> 
ing,  and  listening  over  the  heads  of  tboa 
that  were  aitting  near  him.  The  conTen»> 
tion  for  some  time  was  chiefly  between  Dr 
Johnaon  and  the  provost  of  £too,  idA 
the  others  contributed  occasionally  thdr 
remarks.  Without  attempting  to  ddail 
the  particulars  of  the  conversaliOD,  wlucli, 
perhaps,  if  I  did,  I  should  spin  my  SGCont 
out  to  a  tedious  length,  I  thought,  my  dm 
sir,  this  reneral  account  of  the  respect 
witli  which  our  valued  friend  was  attended 
to  might  be  acceptable." 

[The  formal  style  of  the  folbwinj^  ^ 
letter*,  compared  with  that  of  fa« 
former  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Warton,  plainly  proves  that  a  coohim  or 
misunderstanding  had  taken  place  betweei 
them.  The  reader  will  not  have  forgotta 
the  ridicule  with  which  J^nson  had  btdf 
treated  Warton'a  poems  t. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MR.  THOMAS  WlRTOIT. 
**  Bolueoart,  Fl6et-«treet,  9tli  Maj,  ini 
"  SiK, — I  have  your  pardon  to  ask  j^^ 
for  an  involuntary  faak.  In  a  parcel 
sent  from  Mr.  Boswell  I  found  the  enrksed 
letter,  which,  without  looking  on  the  direc- 
tion, I  broke  open;  but,  finding  I  did  not 
underatand  it,  soon  saw  it  belonged  toyoo. 
I  am  sorry  for  this  appearance  of  a  fault, 
but  believe  me  it  ia  only  the  appearance. 
I  did  not  read  enough  of'^the  letter  to  kww 
its  purport  I  am,  sir,  your  most  hm\h 
servant,  "  Sam.  Joiwsoh." 

In  Dr.  WoolPs  Memoirs  of  Dr.  ^^ 
Warton  we  find  the  following  state- 
ment :  "  The  disagreement  which  took 
olace  after  a  long  and  warm  WooO^U* 
fVicndship  between  Johnson  and  tf^**^ 
fJoeeph]  Warton  is  much  to  be  ^ 
ramented:  it  occurred  at  the  house  of  W 
Joshua  Reynolds,  as  I  am  told  by  one « 
the'  company,  who  only  osverheard  the  ror 
lowing  conclusion  of  the  dispute:  JoB/'J* 
•  Sir,  1  am  not  used  to  be  contradicts. 
WAaTow.  '  Better  for  yourself  and  frien^ 
sir,  if  you  were:  our  admiration  couWdw 
be  increased,  but  our  love  niight.|  Tw 
party  interfered,  and  the  conversation  ww 
stopped.  A  coolness,  however,  from  vi» 
time  took  place,  and  was  increased  by  ojj 
ny  trifling  circumstances^  which,  bw» 
this  dispute,  would,  perhaps,  have  notji^ 
attended  to."  The  style,  however,  of  i^ 
the  'following  letter  to  Dr.  WartoBj 
written  so  late  in  Dr.  Johnson's  life*  '^ 


•  [From  the  MS.  whwh  has  bean  oonnnflni^ 
tad  to  the  Editor.— En.] 
7  iJSnie,  9.  lis.— Cn.l 
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m  to  hope  thst  the  dttferenee  reeoidad  by 
Dr.  Wooil  was  trenaient. 

"  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.WARTON. 

•"SadMay.lTtO. 

"DtAR  Sim,— It  is  tinnecessaiT  to 
"^  tell  you  how  much  I  was  obliged  by 
your  useful  mepiorials.  The  shares  of  Fen- 
ton  and  Broome  in  the  Odyssey  I  had  b^ 
fbre  from  Mr.  Spence.  Dr.  Warborton 
did  not  know  tliem.  I  wish  to  be  told,  as 
the  question  is  of  ^at  importance  in  the 
poetical  world,  whence  you  nad  your  intel- 
lif^nee ;  if  from  Spence,  it  shows  at  least 
his  consistency :  ir  from  any  other,  it  con- 
fers corroboration.  If  any  tiling  useful  to 
me  should  occur,  I  depend  upon  your  friend- 
ship. 

**  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliment??  to 
the  ladies  of  your  house,  and  to  tlie  gentle- 
man that  honoured  me  with  the  Greek 
Epigrams,  when  I  had,  what  I  hope  some 
time  to  have  again,  the  pleasure  of  spending 
a  tittle  time  with  you  at  Winchester.  .  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  Sam.  Johxcsoh."] 

[**  to  MRS.  THRALE. 

«« asd  May;  1790. 

Lectnt,  **  But  [Mrs.  Montagu]  and  you 

r*5i^  i«7    ^"^^  ^**»  ^1*^  «^'  your  adulation, 

'     '  nothing  finer  ^id  of   you  than 

was  said  last  Saturday  night  of  Burke  and 

ne.  We  were  at  the  Bishop  of 's  S 

(a  bishop  littte  better  than  your  bishop), 
and  towards  twelve  we  fell  Into  talk,  to 
which  the  ladies  listened,  just  as  they  do  to 
you ;  and  said,  as  I  heard,  there  it  no  rmng 
uniens  mmuhody  wUl  cry  Fire ! 

'*I  was  kst  niffht  at  Miss  Monkton's; 
and  there  were  Lady  Craven,  and  Lady 
Cmnbume,  and  many  ladies  and  few  men. 
Next  Saturday  I  am  to  be  at  Mr.  Pepys's, 
and  in  the  intermediate  time  am  to  provide 
ibrmyselfaslcan." 

•'UdiMay. 

"  Cmgre^e^  whom  I  despatched  at  the 
Borough  while  I  was  attending  the  election, 
ia  one  of  the  best  of  the  littte  Livei;  but 
then  I  had  your  conversation."] 

"  BR.  JOHNSOM  TO  THE  RBV.  DR.  FARMER. 

»25Ui  May,  1780. 

"  Sir, — I  know  your  disposition  to  se- 
cond any  literary  attempt,  and  therefore 
venture  upon  the  liberty  of  entreating  you 
to  procure  from  college  or  university  regis- 
ters all  the  dates  or  other  informations 
which  they  can  supply  relating  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  Broome,  and  Gray,  who  were  all  of 
Cambrkige,  and  of  whose  lives  I  am  to  give 


^  (Ths  Biriiop  of  St  AMph*t,  of  wboM  too 
eonrtant  appearance  in  gensial  aociety  Dk  John 
■sn  dinppofsd.— Ed.} 
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■ueh  aeooanti  as  I  een  ffiitlien  Be  ploind 
to  forffive  this  trouble  from,  sir,  your  raa>t 
humble  servant,         ^  Sam.  Johhsok.*' 

MThile  Johnson  wss  thus  engaged  i« 
preparing  a  delightful  literary  entertain- 
ment for  the  world,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain  was  unexpect- 
edly distmrbed  by  the  most  horrid  series  of 
outrage  that  ever  disgraced  a  civilized 
country.  -A  relaxation  of  some  of  the  sih 
vere  penal  provisions  against  our  f«Noww 
subjects  of  the  Catholick  commonion  had 
been  granted  by  the  legislature,  with  an 
opposition  so  inconsideranle,  that  the  genu- 
ine mildness  of  Christianity,  united  with 
liberal  policy,  seemed  to  hsve  become  gen-^ 
eral  in  this  island.  But  a  dark  and  mrfiig- 
nant  spirit  of  pemcution  soon  showed 
itself,  m  an  unworthy  petition  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  wise  ana  humane  statute 
That  petition  was  brought  forward  by  a 
mob,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  intimida- 
tion, and  was  justly  rejected.  But  the  at- 
tempt was  accompanied  and  followed  by 
such  daring  violence  as  is  unexampled  in 
history.  Of  this  extraordinary  tumult,  Dr. 
Johnson  has  given  the  following  concise, 
lively,  and  just  account  in  his  ''Letters  to 
Mr8.Thrale«:»' 

"•Sdi  Jxme,  1780. 

«« On  Friday  »,  the  good  pro-  Letiert,  tqi. 
testants  met  m  Saint  George's  •'•  pP;"2* 
Fields,  at  the  summons  of  .  ***»*••* 
Lord  George  Gordon;  and  marching  to 
Westminster,  insulted  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, who  all  bore  it  with  great  lame- 
ness. At  niffht  the  outrages  began  by  the 
demolition  of  the  mass-house  by  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

'•  An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance 
of  government  I  cannot  ffive  you.  On 
Monday  Mr.  Strahan,  who  had  been  insult- 
ed, spoke  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  I 
think  been  insulted  too^  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  populace;  and  his  lordship  treated  it 
as  a  very  slight  irregularity.  On  Tuesday 
night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's  house  *, 
and  burnt  nis  goods  in  the  street  They 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  Savile's 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On 
Tuesday  eveninff»  leaving  Fielding's  ruins, 
tfiey  went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  282.  I  have  selected  paaiagesfrom 
asnrsfal  lellom,  witfaoat  mentioning  dates.— Bos- 
wxLx*.  [The  Editor  has  reilored  the  dates  add 
ismarkable  omiiBion.— Cd.] 

'  Joae  2.— BoawBLL. 

<  This  is  not  quite  correct  Sir  John  FisldiaK 
waa»  I  think,  then  dead.  It  was  Jaslioo  Hyde's 
hoiMe,  in  St  Martin Vstreet*  LeiceaterfieUki,  that 
was  gutted,  and  hia  goods  bnmt  in  the  street-— 
BtAKKWAY.  [Sir  John  Fielding  did  not  die 
till  tho  following  Septeniber,  and  his  house  was 
I  etiaunly  attackwl  and  phudered.— £d.] 
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eomptonktu,  w^  htd'been  aeiBeddeaiolitb- 
ing  the  ehapet.  The  keeper  oould  not  re> 
leaae  them  but  by  the  mayor's  penueeion, 
which  he  went  to  ask:  at  his  return  he 
Ibund  all  the  prisoaera  leleaeed,  and  New- 
gate in  a  blase.  They  then  went  to 
BloooMbury,  and  fastened  upon  Lord  Mans* 
.field's  house,  which  they  pulled  down;  «iid 
as  for  his  foods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 
They  have  since  gone  to  Caen-wood,  but 
41  guard  was  there  before  them.  They 
plundered  some  jpapists,  I  think,  and  burnt 
•  mass-house,  m  Moorfields,  the  same 
night 

'<  On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr. 
Scot  1  to  kx>k  at  Newgate,  and  found  it  in 
ruins,  with  the  fire  yet  glowing.  As  1 
went  by,  the  protestants  were  plundering 
the  sessioni^house  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
There  were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred:  but 
the^  did  tlieir  work  at  leisure,  in  full  se- 
curity, without  sentinels,  without  trepida- 
tion, as  men  lawfully  empkiyed  in  full  da^. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial 
place.  On  Wednesday  they  broke  open 
the  Fleet,  and  the  King's  Bench,  and  the 
MarshaUea,  and  Wood  street  Compter,  and 
Clerkenwcll  BrideweU,  and  reieas«l  all  the 
prisoners. 

<<  At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  other  olaces ;  and  one  might  see  the 
glare  of  connajg^ration  fiU  the  sky  from  many 
parts.  The  sigh  t  was  d  readful.  Some  peo- 
ple were  threatened:  Mr.  Strahan  advised 
.me  to  uke  care  of  myself.  Such  a  time  of 
terror  vou  have  been  happy  in  not  seeing. 

"The  king  said  in  council,  'That  the 
magistrates  had  not  done  their  duty,  but^ 
that  he  woukl  do  his  own  |'  and  a  proclamar 
tion  was  published,  directing  us  to  keep  our 
servants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now 
to  be  preserved  by  force.  The  soldiers 
were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and  the 
town  is  now  at  quiet 

"  [What  has  happened  at  your  house  you 
will  know;  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of 
beer:  and,  I  think,  you  raa^  be  sure  that 
the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a  body  of  sol- 
diers at  St.  Margaret's  HiU."] 

« lOtil  JUM,  1790. 

**  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to  be 
every  where  within  call.  There  is  no  long- 
er any  body  of  rioters^  and  the  individuals 
are  hunted  to  the  botes,  and  led  to  prison. 
Lord  Geonre  was  last  night  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  in 
my  neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of 
a  seditious  paper. 

"  Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed, 
•and  several  inoffensive  papists  have  been 
plundered;  but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn 

1  [Loid  Stowell Zd,] 


the  gaols*  This  nw  a  |^  ^bUo  tiidk 
The  debtors  snd  thecriminsls  «fefetlli(( 
at  liberty;  but  of  the  criminals,  asbnit 
wavs  happened,  roai^  are  already  rd«lui; 
and  two  pirates  have  surrendensd  tli» 
selves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  itillbe 
pardoned. 

**  Ooveiiament  now  acts  again  with  a 
profier  force;  and  we  are  all  under  the  pi^ 
teotion  of  the  king  and  the  law.  i  thougitt 
that  it  would  be  agreable  to  you  and  tf 
matter  to  have  my  testimony  to  the  piiiib 
security;  and  that  you  woukl  sleep  non 
quietly  when  I  tokl  you  that  you  are  nfe." 

"ssdiJai^na 
"The  public  has  escaped  a  veiy heavy 
calamity.  The  rioters  attempted  the  Baoi 
on  Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great bid- 
ber;  and  like  other  thieves,  with  no  gnit 
resolution.  Jack  Wilkes  headed  the  pir^ 
that  drove  them  away.  It  is  agreed,  tint 
if  they  had  seized  the  Bank  on  Tueadajyit 
the  height  of  the  panick,  when  do  nmf^ 
ance  ha3  been  prepared,  they  might  bin 
carried  irrecoverably  away  whatever  tiny 
had  found.  Jack,  who  wa$  always  i«ate» 
for  order  and  decency  ^^  declares,  that  if  he 
be  trusted  with  power,  he  will  not  leare  t 
rioter  alive.  There  is,  horwever,  not  m 
longer  any  need  of  heroism  or  tiloodM; 
no  blue  riband'  is  any  longer  worn. 

['<  All  danger  here  is  apparently  <M 
but  a  little  agitation  still  continsea.  We 
frighten  one  another  with  seventy  thowH 
Scots « to  come  hither  with  the  Dukes  a 
Gordon  and  Argyll,  and  eat  ua,  sik)  biaf 
us>  or  drown  us;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet"] 

«  There  has,  indeed,  been  an  Bnifffla 
panick,  from  which  the  king  waathewil 
that  recovered.  Witliout  the  soacsneD* 
of  his  ministers,  or  the  assistaneeof  the  » 
vil  magistrates,  he  put  the  eokiien  ia^o* 
tion,  imd  saved  tlie  town  from  calamitWr 
such  as  a  rabble's  government  must  oaw' 
ly  produce." 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  miserable** 
tion,  from  which  London  was  delivered  w 
the  magnanimity  of  the  sovereign  hinwf' 
Whatever  some  may  maintain,  1  am  a**" 


«  [At  th«  ironical  allqsion  to  Mr.  Wak«i'i«J«| 
proceeding  in  former  timea,  he  wosid  have  baa 
the  fint  to  ■mile.  To  a  centiemu  vl\i|! 
aUll  later  period,  was  allofng  to  the  toitj» 
days  of  Wiikea  and  Hberty,  snd  •PP^'^f 
confirmation  of  some  opinion  to  Mir.  v^'^^;jf 
latter,  with  a  seriooi  pleeaantiy,  wfM,  **" 
dear  air,  I  never  w«s  a  lf't7Jlrtf^'*— £»0  ^ 

»  Lord  George  Gordon  and  hie  Wlewen,  *^ 
these  ostragea,  wore  Uae  libandi  in  their  hao^ 
Majuons.  , 

♦  [Mr.  Boewell  bad  omitted  thia  pa«»|«'-**' 
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IMI  tlimt  theie  wm  ii6  c«nJbiii«tiMi  or  plan  > 
either  damwtic  or  (omga^  but  tli«t  Hie 
mlsRhief  «preikl  br  a  graduat  comsgion  cft 
frensy,  au^fHwnleii  by  the  quat>ti9MB'nf  feN 
rofented  liquon  of  wliieh  the  deluded  popni* 
Icoe  piMeeeBed  thenwelves  in  the  counie  of 
their  depvedatiom. 

I  should  think  myself  very  much  to  blame,* 
did  I  here  iiegleet  to  do  justice  to  my  es- 
teemed fViend  ^  Mr.  Akermait,  the  keeper 
of  Newgfat^,  who  k>ag  discharged  a  verj 
important  trust  with  an  unitbrm  intrepid 
finmiees,  and  at  the  same  time- a  tenderness 
and  a  liberal  charity  which  entitle  him  to  be 
recorded  with  distinguished  honour. 

Upon  this  occasion,  from  the  timidi^  and 
nerhgence  of  magistraey  on  the  one  hand, 
ahd  the  ahnest  incredible  exertions  of  the 
mob  on  the  other,  the -first  prison  of  this 
great  country  was  laid  open,  and  the  prison- 
ers set  free;  bat  that  Mr.  Akerman,  whose 
house  was  burnt,  woaM  have  prevented  all 
this,  had  proper  aid  been  sent  him  in  due 
time,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Many  years  ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
brick  part  witieh  was  buiK  as  an  addition  to 
the  oft  gaol  of  Newgate.  The  prisoners, 
were  in  consternation  and  tumult,  calling 
oat,  "  We  shall  be  burnt,  we  shall  be  burnt! 
Down  with  thie  gnte !— down  with  the  gate !»» 
Mr.  Akerman  hastened  to  them,  showed 
himself  at  the  gate,  and  having,  afUr  some 
confused  vociferation  of  "Hear  him!  hear 
him ! "  obtained  a  silent  attention,  he  then 
calmly  told  them,  that  the  ^ate  must  not  go 
down;  that  they  were  under  his  care,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  escape: 
but  that  he  could  assure  them  they  need 
Qptbe  afraid  of  being  burnt,  for  that  the 
fire  was  not  in  the priiion,  properly  so  called, 
which  was  strongly  built  with  stone;  and 
that  if  they  would  engage  to  be  quiet,  he 
himself  would  come  in  to  them,  and  con- 
duct them  to  the  further  end  of  the  building, 
and  would  not  go  out  tilt  they  gave  him 
leave.  To  this  proposal  they  agreed;  upon 
which  Mr.  Akerman,  havmg  firpt  made 
them  fall  baclc  from  the  gate,  went  in,  and 
with  a  determined  resolution  ordered  the 
outer  tumkejT  upon  no  account  to  open  the 
gale,  even  though  the  prisoners  (^though 
he  trusted  they  would  not)  should  break 
their  word,  and  by  force  bring  himself  to 
order  it  "Never  mind  me,"  said  he, 
"should  that  b8p|>en."  The  prisoners 
peaceably  followed  him,  while  he  conducted 
them  through  passages  of  which  he  had  the 


'  [Why  !kfr.  Boswell  ■hoaM  call  the  keeper  of 
Newgate  In  ♦«  esteemed  friend  »'  has  pazzled 
many  raadere;  bat  beiidea  Us  natarel  denre  to 
mawb  the  acqaaintance  of  tevery  body  who  was 
emixieot  or  remaricable,  or  even  notorious y  hk 
^'^age  piopeittitj  for  witnessing  executioas  prob- 
ablv  broagbt  him  into  more  iaunediate  ineercoarae 
With  the  keeper  of  Newgate.— Ed.  J 


keyato  iIm  extMii^  of  lU  f^id,  wUdU 
waa  moat  dittaat  Aon  the  five.  Having h|f< 
this  very  judicious  conduct  fttUy  satisiad- 
tbem  that  there  was  no  immediate  risk,  if 
any  at  ail,  ha  then  addraaid  them  thus: 
"  Oentiemes,  you  are  now  convinced  that 
I  told  wa  true.  I  have  do  doubt  that 
the  engfnea  will  aoon  exttngimsh  this  fire :  if 
th^  shouki  not,  a  suflKiant  foanl  will  come, 
and  you  ahal  be  ail  taken  out  and  lodg«d  ifr 
th«  compters,  i  aeavre  you,  upon  m  v  word 
and  honour,  that  I  have  not  a  farthtng  i»* 
surad.  i  have  left  my  house  that  I  mirht 
take  care  of  you.  I  will  keep  my  promise, 
and  stay  with  yon  if  yon  insist  upon  it;  but 
if  yo«  wilt  alk>w  me  to  go  out  and  hiok  after 
my  (amily  and  property,  I  shall  be  obiigiNl 
to  von.'*  Strack  with  hie  beirnvfonr,  they 
called  out,  "  Master  Akerman^  you  hava 
done  bravely;  it  was  very  Irind  in  yout  by 
all  means  go  and  take  care  of  vonr  own  con* 
oerns."  He  dki  so  accordingly,  while  Ihe^ 
remained,  and  were  alt  preserved. 

Johnson  has  been  heard  to  relate  the  sub- 
stance of  this  story  with  high  praise,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Burke«  M>r 
illustrious  friend,  speaking  of  Mr.  Akerman's 
kindness  to  his  prisoners,  pronouneed'  this 
eulogv  upon  his  character: — "  He  who  has 
long  had  constantly  in  his  view  the  wosst  of 
mankind,  and  is  yet  eminent  fbr  tlie  human* 
ity  of  his  disposition,  must  have  had  it  origi<« 
nally  in  a  great  degree,  and  continued  to 
cultivate  it  very  carefully.*^ 

["DB.   JOHNSOir   TO   MRS.    TRRALE. 
*•  London,  iflth  June,  I7SS. 

^Iwaslostweekatjffenny'^^een-  utt«n, 
veriotionet  and  Benny  got  her  toi-  *• 
room  pretty  well  filled;  and  there  !»•»«•« i«* 
wet'e  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Mrs.  Horneck,  and 
Mrs.  Bunbury  3,  and  other  illustrious  names, 
and  much  would  poor  Benny  have  given  to 
have  had  Mrs.  Thrale  too,  and  Qneeny, 
and  Burney^;  but  human  happiness  is  nev- 
er perfect;  there  is  always  line  vuide  af- 
/reuse,  as  Maintenon  complained,  there  ia 
some  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast. 
Benny  is  going  to  Ranisgate;  and  thus  the 
worki  drops  away,  and  1  am  left  in  the  sul- 
try town,  to  see  the  sun  in  the  Crab,  and 
perhaps  in  the  Lton,  while  you  are  paddling 
with  the  Nereids  5.** 

•*  tendon,  4tb  July,  ftO. 

"  I  have  not  seen  or  done  much  since  I 

had  the  misfortune  o£  seeing  you  go  away. 

I  was  one  night  at  Burney  s.    There  wese 

Pepys,  and  Mrs.  Ord,  and  Psradise  >,  and 


•  [Miss  Reynolds.— Ed.] 

*  [See  wUe,  vol.  i  p.  18a.-«ED.] 

«  [Miss  Fknay  Barney,  the  aathoar  of  EvalkM^ 
DOW  Madame  D'Aril>lay.— Kd.] 

•  [Mrs.  Thrale  was  at  Brighiea.*--Bn.] 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  2S.— Eo.] 
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Hoofed  aid  On  Dimbar  ef  AbMdMi;  and  I 
know  not  how  maDy  moie;  and  Pepjs  and 

I  had  all  the  talk.*'] 

[''dr.  JOHNSON  TO  MI«8  RKTNOLDa. 

(« BolHKmrt,  l6tk  June,  llMi 
<<  Dbar  madam,-^I  answer  vonr 
fS^  kUer  as  soon  as  I  can^  for  I  have 
just  raoeiviKl  it  I  am  very  willing 
to  wait  on  you  at  all  times,  and  wtll  sit  ibr 
the  picture,  and,  if  it  be  necessary,  will  sit 
s^^ain,  for  whenever  I  ait  I  shall  be  always 
with  yon. 

"  Do  not,  m^  love,  burn  your  papers.  I 
have  mended  little  but  some  bad  rhymes  K 
I  thought  them  very  pretty,  and  was  much 
moved  in  reading  them.  The  red  ink  is 
only  lake  and  gum,  and  with  a  moist  sponge 
will  be  washed  off. 

"  I  have  been  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding 

and  other  means,  am  now  better.    Let  me 

know  on  which  day  I  shall  come  to  you.    I 

am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'<  Saic^  Johmsou • 

"To-day  I  am  engaged,  and  only  to- 
dv."] 

[*'  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  THRALE. 

"London,  »Oth  July*  1780. 
1^1^-  "  Last  week  I  saw  flesh  but 

rd.  u.  twice,  and  I  think  fish  once:  the 

p.  1C6-173.      ]>est  was  pease. 

"  You  are  afraid,  you  say,  lest  I  extenu- 
ate myself  too  fast,  and  are  an  enemy  to  vio- 
lence :  but  did  you  never  hear  nor  read,  dear 
madam,  that  every  man  has  his  geniut; 
snd  that  the  ^reat  rule  by  which  all  ex- 
cellence is  attained,  and  all  success  procur- 
ed, is  to  follow  genius  i  and  have  you  not 
observed  in  all  our  conversation  that  my 
genius  is  always  in  extremes^that  I  am 
very  noisy  or  very  silent,  very  pfloomy  or 
very  merry,  very  sour  or  very  kind?  And 
would  you  have  me  cross  my  geniusy 
when  It  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity, 
and  sometimes  to  abstinence?  You  know 
that  the  oracle  said,  Follow  your  genius. 
When  we  get  together  again  (but  when, 
alas !  will  that  be  ?)  you  can  manage  me, 
and  spare  me  the  solicitude  of  managing 
myselr. 

'<  J  stay  at  home  to  work,  and  yet  do 
not  work  diligently;  nor  can  tell  when  I 
shall  have  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any 
body  but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done: 
for  what  can  they  hope  I  shall  do  better? 
Vet  I  wish  the  work  was  over,  and  I  was 
at  liberty.  Would  I  go  to  Mrs.  Aston  and 
Mrs.  Porter,  and  see  the  old  places,  and 
fliigh  to  find  that  my  old  friends  are  gone? 


>  [Of  a  paen  now  0)y  the  favour  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mr)  before  the  Editor.  Jobnaoa  read  it  attoo- 
tively,  and  made  nomerooa  correctioniy  but  aiWr 
all  k  is  not  worth  nuok^Eo.] 
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Would  I  N««a  pHoM  of  Uib  w\Mk  I  urn 
brought  into  praeUee,  and  hopes  of  eieei* 
lence  which  I  once  presumed,  and  vem 
have  attained?  Would  1  compare  whit  I 
now  am,  with  wbat  I  onee  eacpeotad  tohtie 
been?  Is  it  reasonable  to  wish  for  aim- 
tions  of  shame,  and  opportunities  of  w 
row?" 

»jLoiidoa,afiaJair,im 

<'  I  dined  yesterday  at  Sir  Joshua's  with 
Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  and  she  toli  awl 
waa  the  best  criuck  in  the  world,  uA 
I  told  her  that  nobody  in  the  world  ooald 
judge  like  her  of  the  merit  of  a  critick. 

<*  On  Sunday  I  was  with  Dr.  Lawreiw 
and  his  two  sisters-in-law,  to  dine  with  Mr. 

G ,  at  Putney.    The  doctor  wiuot 

liear  in  a  coach  better  than  in  a  room,  sod 
it  was  but  a  dull  day." 

•«  Londva,  l«t  Ai«Mmm 
"  I  sent  to  Lord  Westcote^  about  hs 
brother's  life:  but  he  says  he  knows  not 
whom  to  employ,  and  is  sure  I  shaO  do  him 
no  injury.  There  is  an  ingenious  achuv 
to  save  a  day's  work,  or  part  of  &  dij» 
utterly  defeated.  Then  what  avails  it  lo 
be  wise?  The  plain  and  the  artful  ma 
must  both  do  tneir  own  work.  Bui  I 
think  I  have  got  a  life  of  Dr.  Yooog'."] 

In  the  course  of  this  month  my  brother 
David  4  waited  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the 
following  letter  or  introduction,  which  I  had 
taken  care  should  be  lying  ready  on  hila^ 
rival  in  London. 

"  TO   DB.    SAMUBL   JOHNS05. 

«  Edlnbuiih,  29th  April,  IIU. 

"  My  dear  sir,— This  will  be  delireied 
to  you  by  my  brother  David  on  hw  return 
from  Spain.  You  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
roan  who  vowed  lo  <  stand  by  the  old  castle 
of  Auchinleck  with  heart,  purse,  and  sword;' 
that  romantick  faniily  solemnity  devi«d  by 
me,  of  which  vou  and  I  talked  with  complt- 
cency  upon  the  spot.  I  truat  that  twelve 
years  of  absence  have  not  leaaened  hk 
feudal  attachment,  and  that  you  willfiiw 
him  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  vourM- 
quaintAur^.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
affectionate  veneration,  my  dear  air,  p^ 
most  faithful  humble  servant, 

<'  James  Boswcll." 

Johnson  received  him  very  i)oliiely>  ana 


•  [Brother  to  the  fimt  Lord  Lytteltoo,  by  wjwj 
title  he  was  afterwardtf  bliuself  created  an  EtV* 
peer.    See  ante,  voL  I  p.  491.  «.— Ed.] 

»  [FVom  Mr.  (afterwaids  Sir)  Heibeit  C«* 
He  died  in  1816.— Ed.]  > 

«  Now  aettled  ui  LondoiL— BoivrELL.  l» 
Inspector  of  Seamen  *•  Wills  in  the  ^^V  ^ 
Oflipe,  from  which  sitaation  be  retirsd  ia  1^*^ 
^ad  died  1826,  stat.  76.^£n.] 


vm.^jnM.  ft/ 


iMMUmtviMlhMMA  bin  in  ftltMtt  to  Mit. 
Thrafei: 

r«tt«ra,  '*  I  have  had  with  me  a  brother 
>oi-^  of  BoawelPt,  a  Spaakh  merehant, 
^  '^  whom  the  war  baa  driven  from 
Ins  reaidefKe  at  Valenoia.  He  ia  gone  to 
•ee  hia  friends,  and  will  find  ScollaAd  but  a 
norry  pilaoa  aAer  twelve  veara*  reaidenee  in 
a  happier  climate.  He  la  a  very  agraeaUe 
man,  and  speaks  no  Scotch." 


Cn. 


[Dr.  Johnadn  hiMl,  for  the  last 
year,  felt  aome  alleviation  of  a  trou^ 
bleaome  disease  which  had  lonff  affected 
him;  this  relief  he  thus  gratefully 'and  de- 
voutly acfcnowMged: 

Sunday,  June  lS.-»In  tbe  morning  of 
this  day  last  year,  I  perceived  the  reniis- 
von  of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast  which 
had  distrsssed  me  for  more  than  twen- 
ty years.  I  returned  thanks  at  church,  for 
me  Boemy  granted  me,  which  has  now  con 
turned  a  year."] 

['*  DR.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.   TBRAI.R. 

*«  I4cli  Aapwi,  nso. 
ftAttan,  "  I  hope  you  have  no  design  of 
Yoi.  u  stealing  away  to  Italy  before  the 
'  ^^'  election,  nor  of  leaving  me  behind 
you;  though  I  am  not  only  seventy  but 
setfetUff-ane,  Could  not  you  let  me  lose  a 
year  in  round  numbers?  Sweetly,  sweety, 
sings  Dr.  Swift, 

*  Some  dire  miRfortime  to  portend. 
No  enemy  can  m^ch  a  fiiend.' 

But  what  if  I  am  •etentjf-iwo^  1  remem- 
ber Sulpitius  says  of  Samt  Martin— (now 
that's  above  yotir  reading^ — Eet  mimm, 
$riet0r  annoriim,  et  ienechUt  eedere  aetettM. 
Match  me  that  among  vour  own  folks.  If 
you  try  to  pUgue  me,  I  shall  tell  you  that, 
according  to  Galen,  life  begins  to  decline 
fromlAtWy-j^veS."] 

"  TO   DR.    BRATTIB,    AT  ABRRDBRN. 

*•  Bolt-Mort,  Flaec^traet,  SUt  Angint.  1710. 
**  Sir, — More  years  3  than  I  have  any  de- 
iight  to  reckon  have  past  since  you  and  I 
saw  one  another:  of  this,  however,  there  is 


'  Mn.  Piozzi  has  omitted  the  name,  she  bett 
knowB  why. — BotwELi..  TMn.  Piozzi  (acting 
with  more  delicacy,  both  to  him  and  othen,  than 
Mr.  Boswell  hioiself  showed),  has  almost  every 
"wbere  omitted  names:  she  feared,  perhaps,  that 
Mr.  Boswell  might  not  like  to  see  his  name  coup- 
led with  the  designation  ofSeolland  as  a  *<  sorry 

'  [U  may  be  sormiied  that  Mrs.  Thralo,  at  her 
kst  birth-day,  was  thirty-five:  see  ante,  pp.  87 
and  216.— Ed.] 

'  I  bad  been  five  yean  absent  firom  London.^ 

BSATTIX. 


no  keesoB'fer  mMm  any  lefwiMBsory 
complaint  >--<SM/«la/inifil.  Entmethinlm 
there  might  pass  some  small  mterchange. 
of  regard  between  ua.  If  you  aay  that  1 
oujjfht  to  have  written,  I  now  write:  and  I 
wnte  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  mudi  kind- 
ness for  you  and  Mra.  Beattie;  and  that  I 
wish  your  health  better,  and  your  life  long. 
Try  chance  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees 
aouthwarda.  A  solder  climate  ma^r  do  you 
both  good.  Winter  is  coming  in;  and 
London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and 
busier,  and  more  fertile  of  amusement  than 
Aberdeen. 

"  My  health  is  better,  but  thst  will  be 
little  in  the  balance  when  I  tell  you  that 
Mrs.  Montagu  haa  been  very  ilL  and  is,  I 
dopbt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr.  Thrale  has 
been  very  dangerously  disordered;  but  is 
much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totally  recov- 
er. He  has  withdrawn  himself  from  busi- 
ness the  whole  summer.  Sir  Joshua  and 
his  sister  are  well;  and  Mr.  Da  vies  has  got 
great  auccess  as  an  authour  ^,  generate^  dj 
tne  corruption  of  a  bookselter^  More, 
news  I  have  not  to  tell  you,  and  therefore 

fou  must  be  contented  with  hearing,  what 
know  not  whether  you  much  wish  ta 
hearO,  that  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  Johhson." 

*'T0  JAMSB   ROSWELL,'   £8^. 

"  Livdos,  21it  Ai«ust,  1780 

"  DsAa  sia, — ^I  find  you  have  taken  one 
of  your  fits  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved 
not  to  write  till  you  are  written  to:  it  is  but 
a  peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  your 
way, 

"  I  have  sat  at  home  in  Bolt-couit  all  the 
summer,  thinking  to  write  the  Livti^  and  a 
great  part  of  the  time  only  thinking.  Sev- 
eral or  them,  however,  are  done,  tm  I  still 
think  to  do  the  rest 


*  Meaoing  Us  entertaiains  **  Memoiis  of  D^ 
vid  Qaniek»  Esq.,'*  of  which  Johnaon  (as  Daviea 
infomed  me)  wrote  the  fint  sentence;  thns  giv- 
iag,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  perfbrmaaee.' 
It  ■,  indeed,  very  efaaracteristical  of  its  anthoor, 
beginning  with  a  maiim,  and  proceeding  to  illns- 
rete.  '*  All  excellence  has  a  right  to  be  recorded. 
I  shall,  therefore,  think  it  sapemuous  to  apologize 
for  writing  the  life  of  a  man,  who,  by  an  nncom- 
mon  assemblage  of  private  firtnes,  adorned  the 
highest  eminence  in  a  publick  profession." — ^Bos- 
well. 

»  [What  the  expression  **  generated  by  the  cor- 
rnption  of  a  bookseller  *'  means  seems  not  qoite 
clear;  perhaps  it  is  an  allusion  to  the  generation 
of  a  class  of  insect! ,  as  if  Davies,  firom  his  adver- 
sity as  a  bookseller,  had  burgt  into  new  and  gau- 
dier life  as  an  anthoar. — ^Ed.] 

*  I  wish  he  had  omitted  the  suspicion  expreaed 
here,  though  I  believe  he  meant  nothing  hot  joe- 
nlaritv;  for,  though  he  and  I  differed  somedmes 
m  opmwn,  he  well  knew  how  mqcfa  I  Wvsd  aai 
revered  hiuL^BsATTiB. 


MO^-^^AIISL  ft« 


<<  Mn  Tln^to  tad  Mi  flnnihr  htw,  aIim 
Ma  Uioefls,  passed  Iheir  tiili«  firat  at  Bath, 
and  then  at  Bri|flitheliiMtoii« :  but  I  have 
been  at  neither  placev  I  would  have  ^one 
t6  Lichfield  if  I  could  have  had  timef  and  I 
lAi^ht  have  had  time  if  I  had  been  arttive; 
but  I  have  missed  much,  and  done  little. 

**  In  the  late  disturbances,  Mr.  Thrale's 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger.  The 
tikob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invasion 
with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  and  meat; 
•nd  at  their  second,  were  driven  away  by 
the  ^diers.  Mr.  Strahan  got  a  garrison 
into  his  house,  and  maintained  them  a 
fortnight:  he  was  so  frighted,  that  he  re- 
moved part  of  his  goods.  Mrs.  Williams 
look  shelter  in  the  countir. 

<<  I  know  not  whether  l  shall  get  a  ram* 
ble  this  autumn.  It  is  now  about  the  time 
when  we  were  travelling.  I  have,  how- 
ever, better  health  than  I  had  then,  and 
hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  ourselves  on 
some  part  of  £urope,  Asia,  or  AfVica  i.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick,  but  keep 
each  other^  kindness  by  all  mean^in  our 
power. 

"  The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  published  a 
Ver^  ingenious  book  >.  and  who  I  think  has 
a  kmdness  for  me,  and  will,  when  he  knows 
you,  have  a  kindness  for  you. 

"  I  suppose  your  little  ladies  are  grown 
tall;  ana  your  son  has  become  a  learned 
younfif  man.  I  love  them  all,  and  I  love  your 
naughty  lady,  whom  I  never  shall  persuade 
to  love  me.  When  the  Lioei  are  done,  I 
ahall  send  them  to  complete  her  collection, 
but  must  send  them  in  paper,  as,  for  frant 
of  a  pattern,  I  cannot  oind  them  to  fit  the 
rest  I  am,  sir,  yours  most  affectionately, 
«•  Sam.  JoHiisoir.*' 

['*  TO  MBS.  THRALS. 

•*Loiidim,  itfth  Amwt,  ItM. 

letten,  '*  I  have  not  dined  out  for  some 
^*  u.  time  but  with  Rennf  or  Sir  Josh- 
**^*^      ua;   and  next  week    Sir  Joshua 


'  It  win  no  donbt  be  remarked  bow  he  tToids 
the  rebelHouM  land  of  America.  This  pats  me  in 
mind  of  an  anecdote,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to 
my  worthy,  social  fnend,  Govemoar  Richard 
Pena.  <*  At  one  of  Miss  £.  Hervey's  aasemblies, 
i)r.  Johnson  was  following  her  np  and  down  the 
room;  upon  whic^  Lord  Abipaton  obeerved  to 
her,  *  Toor  great  friend  is  very  u>nd  of  yoa;  yon 
can  go  no  w^re  without  him.'    *  Av/  said  she, 

*  he  would  follow  me  to  any  part  of  the  world* 

*  Then,'  said  the  earl,  <  ask  lum  to  go  with  you 
to  America,*  " — ^Boswkll.  [This  lady  was 
Ifiss  Elizabeth  Hervey,  daughter  of  William, 
brother  of  Johnson's  two  friends,  Thomas  and 
Henry  Hervey.  She  was  bom  in  1780,  and  died 
at  a  ▼«£▼  advanced  age,  anmarried.'£D.] 

'  •<  Esnyson  the  History  of  Mankind."'Bos- 

WILL. 


gOBi  to  D«r»Mihhe,  «ni  AAmw  to  Hkb* 
mond,  and  I  am  left  by  myself.  I  wiali  I 
covld  say  MM^fiMim  mdmu  3,  Itc.,  but  I  an 
not  diligent 

« I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  flee  LiebieU 
tWr  yeari  yet  it  wovld  please  me  to  abow 
my  nfiends  how  mooh  better  1  am  giowe: 
but  I  am  not  grown,  i  am  afraid,  kea  idle; 
and  of  idleness  I  am  now  paying  the  fine  hf 
having  no  lemnn.^^] 


This  year  he  wrote  to  a  young  cleiagyaian* 
in  the  country  ihe  fottowmg  very  exceliettl 
letter,  which  eontaias  valuable  advice  to 
divines  in  general: 


'^DvAa  sia, — Not  many  daya  %fO  Dr. 
Lawrence  showed  me  a  letter,  in  whieh  yoa 
make  mention  of  me:  Ihope,therelbreyyoB 
will  not  be  displeased  that  I  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  good  will  by  some  obetria 
tions  which  your  letter  seggested  to  ne. 

<*  Tou  are  aftaid  of  falKng  into  «obm  im- 
proprieties in  the  daily  service  by  leadtag 
to  an  audience  that  requires  no  exaetnesL 
Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  von  dtom  danger. 
They  who  contract  absurd  habits  are  sock 
as  have  no  fear.  It  is  impossible  to  de  the 
same  thing  very  often  wiQiout  some  peca-> 
liarity  of  manner:  but  that  maimer  maybe 
good  or  bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least 
preserve  it  from  being  bad :  to  m^e  it  seed, 
there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  nat- 
ural or  casual  felicity,  which  cannot  bs 
tau^t. 

"Your  pre8»t  method  of  making  yoor 
sermons  seems  very  judicious.  Few  fi^ 
quent  preachers  can  oe  supposed  to  bava 
sermons  more  their  own  than  youn  will  be. 
Take  care  to  register,  somewhere  or  otJier, 
the  authours  fVora  whom  your  several  din- 
courses  are  borrowed;  and  do  not  ima^na 
that  you  shall  always  remember,  even  ¥niat, 
perhaps,  you  now  think  it  impossible  la 
forget. 

"  My  advice,  however,  is,  that  you  at- 
tempti  fVom  time  to  time,  an  original  8ei«- 
mon:  and,  in  the  labour  of  composition,  do 
not  burden  your  mind  with  too  much  at 
once;  do  not  exact  fVom  yourself  at  one 
effort  of  excogitation,  propriety  of  tiiought 
and  elegance  of  expression.  Invent  mt, 
and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something  where  nothiag  was  before,  is  an 
act  of  greater  energy  than  the  expansion  or 
decoration  of  the  thing  produced.  Set 
down  diligently  your  thougnts  as  they  rise 
in  the  first  words  that  occur;  and  whem 
you  have  matter  you  will  easily  give  it 

'  ["  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone."-* 
Eo.] 

*  [Probably  h»  friend,  the  Rerereod  Geoiga 
Strahan,  who  poblisbed  lis  Prayen  and  Medita' 
tioBs.'£i>.] 


im^mAt.  VI. 
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fom;  tt>r,  peAvps,  will  Mb  metliod  be 
always  necefl^ry}  for,  by  lMbU>  yov 
ihouff  bts  and  dioCioa  wiU  flow  to|fethflf , 

**  The  eompoeition  of  sermoM  w  not  very 
diificirit:  the  divisioiw  not  only  help  the 
memory  ef  the  hearer,  but  direct  the  jud^ 
Meat  or  the  writer:  they  flupp^  souroee  of 
tBventioiiy  and  keep  every  part  lA  ita  proper 
places 

**  What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  ia  your 
account  of  the  jaanners  of  your  pariah; 
from  which  1  gather,  that  it  hsa  been  long 
neglected  bv  the  paraon.  The  Dean  of 
Carliale  ^  who  wae  then  a  little  rector  in 
Nortbamptonahire,  told  roe,  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clergyman  resident  in  a  pariah>  by  the  oivil 
or  aavage  manner  of  the  people.  Such  a 
coDgregstaon  as  yours  stands  ia  need  of 
much  reformation:  and  I  would  not  have 
yon  think  it  impossible  to  reform  them. 
A  very  savage  parish  was  civilised  by  a  de- 
cayed ffeatlewoman,  wbooame  among  them 
to  teacli  a  petty  school.  My  learned  friend, 
Dr.  VT heeler,  of  Oxford,  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  had  the  care  of  a  neighbouring 
pariah  for  fifteen  pounds  a  year,  which  he 
waa  msver  paid;  but  he  counted  it  a  conve- 
oieaoR,  that  it  compelled  him  to  make  a 
sermon  weekly.  One  woman  he  could  not 
bnn§f  to  the  communion;  and  when  he  re- 
proved or  exhorted  her,  ^  only  answered, 
that  ahe  was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised 
to  set  some  good  woman  or  roan  of  the 
parish,  a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to 
aer  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such 
honest,  I  may  call  them  holy,  artifices  must  be 
practised  b^  every  clergyman;  for  all  means 
must  be  tned  by  which  souls  maybe  saved. 
Talk  to  your  people,  however,  as  much  as 
YOU  can;  and  you  will  find,  that  the  more 
irtK]uentIy  you  converse  with  them  upon 
religious  subjects,  the  more  willingly  iney 
will  attend,  and  the  more  submissively  they 
will  learn.  A  olerffyman's  diligence  always 
BMkea  him  veiner«>le.  I  think  I  have  now 
only  to  say,  that,  in  the  momeatoua  work 
yon  have  undertaken,  I  prav  God  to  bless 
yon.    1  am,  sir,  your  most  bumble  aervant, 

My  next  letters  to  him  were  dsted  tdth 
Aunst,  Ml  September,  and  1st  October, 
«ad  from  them  I  extract  the  following  psa- 
aages: 

*'  My  brother  David  and  I  find  the  long 
indulged  f^ncy  of  our  comfortable  meeting 
again  at  Auchinleck  so  well  realised,  that 
it  in  some  degree  confirms  the  pleasing 
hope  uf  0/  preelarum  ditm!  in  a  future 
aute. 

'*  I  beg  that  you  may  never  again  hai^ 


how  ft  auspieioii  of  my  laMging  m  peevish 
hmnevr,  or  playing  tricks;  you  wiO  jtwA^ 
Jeet  that  wheal  oonlesaed  to  yon  that  I  had 
once  been  intentiomUly  silent  to  try  yow 
tegard,  I  gave  you  my  word  ^  honour 
that  I  would  not  do  so  again. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  state  of 
heakh;  I  pray  God  to  continae  it  kmtf,  I 
hate  often  said  that  I  woukl  willingly  nave 
ten  years  added  to  my  life,  to  have  ten 
taken  from  youre;  I  mean,  that  I  would  ba 
ten  yean  older  to  have  you  ten  yearn 
youi^r.  But  let  me  be  thankful  ibr  the 
yeara  during  which  I  have  esioyed  yoar 
friendahip,  and  please  myself  with  the  hopea 
of  enjoying  it  many  yean  to  come  in  thai 
state  of  being,  trusting  always,  that  in 
another  state,  we  shall  saeet  never  to  be 
sepamted.  Of  this  we  oan  form  no  notion; 
but  the  thought,  though  indistinci,  ia  de* 
lightful,  when  the  mind  is  calm  and  dear. 

"The  riots  in  London  were  certainly 
horrible;  but  you  give  me  no  acoountof 
,your  own  situation  during  the  barbarous 
anarchy.  A  description  oi  it  by  Dr.  John- 
son would  be  a  great  painting  >{  you  might 
write  another  <  London,  a  poem.' 

■*  1  am  charmed  with  your  ooodeaeeading 
afifectionate  expiession,  *lel  ua  keep  each 
other's  kindocsa  by  aU  the  means  in  our 
power:'  my  revered  friend!  how  elevating 
IS  it  to  my  mind,  that  1  am  iband  worthy  to 
be  a  companion  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  f 
All  that  you  have  sakl  in  grateful  praise  of 
Mr.  Walmsley,  I  have  long  thought  of  you; 
but  we  are  both  Tories,  which  has  a  very 
general  influence  upon  our  sentiments.  I 
hope  that  you  will  agree  to  meet  me  at 
York,  about  the  end  of  this  month;  or  if 
you  will  come  to  Carlisle,  that  would  be 
better  still,  in  case  the  dean  be  there. 
Please  to  consider,  thai  to  keep  each  oth^ 
er's  kindness,  we  ahould  eveiy  year  have 
that  free  and  intimate  communication  of 
mind  which  can  be  had  only  when  we  an 
together.  Waahould  have  both  our  solamft 
aid  our  pleasant  talk. 

« I  write  now  for  the  third  time,  to  tell 
you  that  my  deaire  for  our  meeting  this  au> 
tumn  is  much  increased.  I  wrote  to  'Squire 
<iQd&0^  Bosville,  my  Yorkshire  ekief,  that 
I  shoukl,  perhaps,  pay  him  a  visit,  as  1  was 
to  hoki  a  conference  with  Dr.  Johnson  at 
York.  I  give  you  my  word  mid  hoooig 
that  I  said  not  a  word  of  his  inviting  you( 
but  he  wrote  to  me  sa  foUovrs: 

"  *  I  need  not  tell  you  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  you  here  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  aa 
you  propose;  and  I  shall  likewise  be  m 
hopes  that  you  will  perauade  Dr.  Johnson  to 
fimsh  the  conference  here.  It  will  add  to 
the  favour  of  your  own  company*  if  ymi 


^  Di^  Pengr^-^BoawstAi 
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previfl  ii|Km  fliieli  tft  aasooiate,  to 
your  observatioiw.  I  hmre  oAen  been  en* 
tertaioeii  with  his  writinffs,  and  I  onoe  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  which  he  was  a  mem* 
her,  and  I  never  spent  an  eveninff  there,  but 
I  heard  something  from  him  well  worth  re- 
membering.* 

"  We  have  thos,  my  dear  sir,  good  com- 
Ibrtabte  quarters  1n  the  neighbourhood  of 
York,  where  you  may  be  assured  we  shall 
be  heartily  welcome.  I  pray  von  then  re- 
solve to  set  out;  and  let  not  the  year  1780 
be  a  blank  in  our  social  calendar,  and  in 
that  record  of  wisdom  and  wit,  which  I  keep 
with  so  much  diligence,  to  your  honour,  and 
the  instrnetion  and  delight  of  others.'' 

Mr.  Thrale  had  now  another  contest  for 
the  representation  in  parlisment  of  the 
borou^n  of  Southwark,  and  Johnson  kindly 
lent  him  his  assistance,  by  writing  advertise- 
ments and  tetters  for  hmi.  I  shall  insert 
one  as  a  specimen*; 

''TO  THE   WORTHY   SLBCTOftS   OF  THE 

BoaouoH  or  southwark. 

M  floadnwk,  ACh  Sept  iTia 

*f  Qbvti.ikxv,*-A  new  jmrliament  be- 
injr  now  caHed,  I  again  solicit  the  honour 
ofbeEng  elected  for  one  of  your  representa^ 
tivos;  and  solicit  it  with  the  greater  confi- 
denee,  ss  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  neg- 
lected my  dntv,  or  of  having  acted  other- 
wise than  as  becomes  the  independent  re- 
presentative of  independent  constituents; 
superiour  to  fear,  hope,  and  expectation, 
who  has  no  private  purposes  to  promote, 
and  whose  prosperity  is  involved  in  the 
prosperity  or  his  country.  As  my  recovery 
nom  a  very  severe  distemper  is  not  yet  per- 
fect, I  have  declined  to  sttend  the  hall,  and 
hope  an  omission  so  necessary  will  not  be 
harshly  censored. 

"  I  can  only  send  my  respectful  wishes, 
that  all  your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  the  Idngdora,  and  the  peace  of 
the  borough.  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  most 
Iktthful  ani  obedient  servant, 

"Hburt  Thralb.** 

^^  [Mrs.  PioBsi  exhibits  Dr.  Johnaon 
p!^  in  a  new  and  unexpected  character, 
as  taking  a  personal  part  in  one  of 
Mr.  Thrale's  contests  for  the  borough. 
'<  Dr.  Johnson,'*  she  says,  "  knew  how  to 
be  merry  with  mean  people,  as  well  as  to  be 
sad  with  them;  he  loved  the  k>wer  ranks  of 
humanity  with  a  real  affection:  and  though 
his  talents  and  learning  kept  him  always  in 
the  sphere  of  upper  life,  yet  he  never  lost 
•iC^ht  of  the  time  when  he  and  they  shared 
pain  and  pleasure  in  common.  A  Borough 
election  once  showed  me  his  toleration  of 
boisterous  mirth,  snd  ins  content  in  the 
company  of  people  whom  one  would  have 


thought  at  imt  sight  Ut«le  cafoalat^  dof  Mi 
society.  A  rough  fellow  one  day  on  s^eli 
an  occasion,  a  hatter  by  trade,  seeing  Ur. 
Johnson's  beaver  in  a  state  of  decay,  seized 
it  suddenly  with  one  hand,  and  clappifig 
him  on  the  beck  with  the  other:  *  Ah,  ikia»- 
ter  Johnson,'  ssys  he,  <  this  is  no  time  to  be 
thinking  about  Mi$J  *  No^  no,  sir/  repHea 
our  Doctor  in  a  cheerful  tone, '  hats  are  of 
no  use  BOW,  ss  yon  say,  except  to  dirow  up 
in  the  ak  and  husca  with; '  accomiianyiiY 
his  words  with  the  true  election  haUoo."} 

"TO   THB   RIGHT   HOffOURABLB    LJIBT 
SOUTHWELL  1,   DtTBLIlT. 

^  Bol^^ionpt,  Fwc^Mi'Ml)  LoBsoDf  SIh  w&ft*  iWSi 

<' Madam ,— Among  the  numeitniB  ail- 
dresses  of  condolence  wliich  your  great  loss 
must  have  occasioned,  be  pimed  to  reeem 
this  from  one  whose  name  perhaps  yon  have 
never  heard,  and  to  whom  yonr  Isldysbip  is 
known  only  by  the  reputation  of  your  vir- 
tue, and  to  whom  your  lord  was  known  o»» 
ly  by  his  kindness  and  beneicence. 

"  Your  ladyship  is  now  again  smnmooeil 
to  exert  that  piety  of  which  you  once  gave, 
in  8  state  of  pain  and  danger,  so  rllistrioui 
an  example;  and  your  loid^  benefioenoe 
may  be  still  continued  by  those,  who  witb 
his  fortune  inherit  his  virtues. 

"  I  hope  to  be  fbrgiven  the  libertv  which 
I  shall  take  of  informing  ycur  iadystiip,  that 
Mr.  Mauritius  Lowe,  a  son  of  your  Urn 
brd's  father  *,  had,  by  reooaunendatiOB  to 

>  Maigsfst,  the  tecond  daqghter,  and  obs  if 
the  oo-beinwMs  of  Arthor  Cecil  HmriihoB,  Im^ 
She  was  married  in  1741  to  Tbomaa  Geoige,  tha 
third  Baron,  and  first  Viscount,  Southwell,  and 
lived  with  him  m  the  most  perfect  connnbial  Miei- 
ty,tin  September,  1780,  when  Lord  Sooth  well  di- 
ed; a  loM  which  she  never  ceased  to  lament  to  tha 
honr  of  her  own  dissolution,  in  her  eigbty-fint  year, 
August  16,  1802.  The  *<  illustrious  example  of 
piety  and  fortitude  "  to  which  Ur.  Johnson  aUndci 
was  the  submitting,  when  past  her  fifUeth  year,  ts 
an  extremely  pamfol  sui^cal  operatioD,  wUek 
the  endnred  with  extraoidmary  fimiiiesB  and  eon- 
poiaie,  not  aliowiBg  herself  to  be  tied  to  her  cbdi^ 
aor  uttwing  a  single  Bioaii.  This  alight  ttibnlasr 
afieolieB  to  the  meffloiy  of  these  two  most  amia- 
ble and  excellent  penons,  who  were  not  leas  db> 
tnagaished  by  thsir  piety,  beasfioenee,  and  i»* 
bounded  charity,  than  bv  suavity  of  mmamm 
whkrh  endeared  them  to  aU  who  knew  them,  it  ii 
hoped,  will  be  forgiven  from  one  who  was  hs» 
onred  by  their  kinidness  and  friendship  from  Vm 
.childhood. — ^Mai.onk. 

*  Thomas,  the  second  Lord  SoutliweU,  whs 
was  born  Jan.  7,  1698-9,  and  died  in  Loodos, 
Nov.  18,  1766.  Johnson  was  well  acqnainleA 
with  this  nobleman,  and  said,  '<he  was  thtv'iigh- 
est  bred  man,  without  insolence,  that  he  *was  ever 
in  compeny  with.*'  His  younger  brother,  Edmood 
Southwell,  lived  in  intimacy  with  Johnson  far 
msD^  yean.  See  an  aceoont  of  him  in  "  Haw- 
kins's  Life  of  iehasoa,"  pi  40f.    He  died  io 


im.T-.Mficr.fh 


■,  A  qMxteikr  •Bow— ce  0f  Ira 
/tlie  Jasi  of*  wliMb,  due  July  96^  he 
t  Boi  Roctwed:  he  wee  is  hourly  hope  of 
his  remittance,  and  flattered  himaelt*  thet  oa 
Oeteber  96,  he  abould  have  leeeived  the 
whoie  hail^ear'a  boonty,  when  he  wae 
•Ciwdc  with  the  dreadful  newa  of  hia  ben»- 
ihelDr'a  death. 

**•  Mmy  I  pveanme  to  hope,  that  hia  want, 
bia  Telalion,  and  hia  merit,  which  excited 
hia  kmiahip'a  charity,  will  continue  to  have 
the  oame  efleet  upon  thoae  whom  he  haa 
kit  behind;  and  that,  thoufh  he  has  loet 
ofte  friend,  he  mfy  not  yet  be  deatitute. 
Your  tadyahip's  charity  cannot  easily  be  ez« 
erted  wliere  it  ia  wanted  more;  and  to  a 
laind  Kke  youra,  diatreaa  is  a  sufficient  re- 
eommendation.  I  hope  to  be  allowed  the 
honour  of  beiug,  madam,  your  ladyship's 
moat  humble  aer?ani, 

"Sam.  Johksor." 

«^  [Amomrat  Mr.  Lowe^  papers  was 

found,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  handwriting, 
the  following  draft  of  a  letter  which,  no 
doubt,  Johnson  hod  sketched  ibr  his  poor 
IViend,  and  which  was  probably  addressed 
to  the  new  Lord  Southwell  i; 
jj^ .  "  Mt  lord, — ^The  allowance  which 
you  are  pleased  to  make  me,  I  received 

on  die by  Mr.  Puset.    Of  the  joy 

which  it  brought,  your  lordship  cannot 
judge,  because  you  cannot  imagine  my  dis- 
tress. It  was  long  since  I  hwl  known  a 
momii^  without  solicitude  for  noon,  or  lain 
down  at  ni^ht  without  foreseeing,  with  ter- 
ror, the  distresses  of  the  morning.  My 
debts  were  small,  but  many;  my  creditors 
were  poor,  and  therefore  troublesome.  Of 
this  misery  your  lordship's  bounty  has  given 
me  an  iutermission.  Mav  your  lordship 
live  long  to  do  much  good,  and  to  do  for 
many  what  you  have  done  for,  my  lord, 
your  tordship's,  Stc.  "  M.  Lowa."] 

On  his  birthday,  Johnson  has  this  note: 


London,  Nor.  22,  1772.  In  opposition  to  the 
bught*!  nnfavooiable  representation  of  this  gen- 
tieman,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  my  fint  in- 
trodnctwn  to  Johnson,  1  take  this  opportanity  to 
add,  tknt  he  appeared  to  me  a  pM>ns  man,  and 
WM  veiy  fond  of  leading  the  eonvenatbn  to 
nligieoisafojecti.— Malon  X.  [Sir  J.  HairidnB*s 
•oeonni  is  not  otherwise  **  nnfiivoarable  **  than  in 
lepiessaliiig  hhn  to  have  beea  redaeed  to  a  state 
ef  poverty  so  abject  as  to  be  almest  inoesdible  ; 
•ad  the  editor  wonld  have  beensatiified  that  Haw 
Idbs  had  beesi  nnder  seoie  mistake  abont  this 
natter,  had  not  Mr.  Malone  (disposed  ss  he  iras 
IS  esnsvB  HawkhM»  and  to  upfaokl  SoothivsU) 
appeami  ia  the  fbrsgoing  note  to  acquiesce  in 
that  part  of  Hawkins's  statement.— En.] 

»  [Commaiucated  to  the  Editor  by  Mr.  Blark- 
bnd.— £i>.] 
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^  I  am  mif  hi^iniii^  iht  iitfiUlfc^  KumL 
year  of  my  lile,  with  mole  strength  of  body, 
and  greater  vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  it 
cooiraoiiai  that  age." 

But  atill  he  complains  of  sleepless  nights 
and  idle  Oigrs,  and  fowetAdneas,  or  neglect 
of  reeolutions.    He  thus  pathetically  ex- 


"  Surely  I  shell  not  spend  my  whole  life 
with  my  own  total  diaapprobMion." 

Mr.  MacbeaSy  whom  I  hawe  nentiooed 
more  than  oaee,  aa  one  of  Johnaon^i  hiia> 
ble  friends,  a  deaerviug  but  unfhrtunata 
man,  being  now  oppreaaed  by  age  and  pov- 
erty, Jobnaon  solicited  the  Lord  Chanoellof 
Thurk>w  to. have  him  admitted  into  the 
Charter-honse.  I  take  the  liberty  to  insert 
hia  k>rdehip'to  aaawer,  as  I  am  eaj^er  to  em* 
brace  eveiy  occaakm  of  augmenting  the  re> 
spectable  notion  which  stould  evvt  be  en* 
tertarned  of  my  illustrious  friends 

"TO   DR.    SAMt/VL  JOHl<rsK»W. 

«<Lsn(lMt,  8401  Oet<teri.l7|0.  . 

'<Sia»— I  have  this  moment  received 
your  letter  dated  the  1 9th,  and  retained 
from  Bath. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  I  placed 
one  in  the  Chartreux,  without  the  sanction 
of  a  recommendation  so  distinct  and  so  au-- 
thoritative  as  yours  of  Macbean;  and  I  sm 
afraid,  that  aceoiding  to  the  establishment 
of  the  house,  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
charity  so  good  amends  wiH  not  seon  ^ecul^ 
But  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen,  if 
you'll  favour  me  with  notice  of  it,  1  will  try 
to  recommend  him  to  the  place,  even  though 
it  should  not  be  my  turn  to  nominate,  l 
am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  most  faitn- 

ful  and  obedient  servant, 

"THr«LOW.*» 

Mr.  Macbean  was,  however,  on  j^^^^ 
Lord  Thurlow's  nonaination,  ad- 
mitted  into  ihe  Chsrtreux  m  April,  1781^ 
on  which  occasion  Pr.  Johnson,  with  that 
benevolence  by  which  he  waa  uniformly  ao- 
tuated,  wToie  ths  following  letter,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  connexion,  may  properly  be 
introduced  here: 

<<T^  THK  RXYERE59  DR.  TYSE,  AT 
LAMtRTB. 

**Bol^«o«rt,  FleaiHittvet,  lOth  Apri^  1781. 

"  Rsv.  SIR,— The  bearer  ia  one  of  n^ 
M  friends,  a  man  of  gieat  learning,  whom 
the  chaneeUoT  has  been  pleased  to  nsttitnate 
to  the  Chartreux.  He  attends  his  grace  tte 
archbishop,  to  take  the  oath  re<iuired}  and 
being  a  modest  scholar,  will  escape  emhas- 
rassment,  if  you  are  so  kind  a*  to  introduoe 


ino.^M»M.  ti. 


Utah  1^ UMA  jM  mH'imiVMttmBU a 
aMMi  oil  ^twt  ItteHt,  tod  add  aoother  lo 
tkoMAivo«%  Whiob  hiir«  alnardy  beeftc^Wt* 
ferrad  by  you  od«  air,  your  nb«l  humble  aer- 
raot,  "Sam.  Johnbok." 

«  Dkar  8IR,— I  am  aorry  to  write  ymt  a 

letter  that  will  not  please  you,  and  yet  it  ia 
ati  Iwt  ivhat  I  reaoivn  to  de.  Thia  year 
moat  pa»i  without  an  interview;  the  amn- 
mer  haa  been  fooliahly  lost,  like  many  other 
Of  my  awnmeffa  miid  wiblera;  i  hardly  aftw 
ai^freen  field,  but  atatd  in  town  to  work, 
wmottt  working'  much. 

"  Mr.  Thrale^  km  of  health  haa  lost  hiaa 
the  eleetion  ^  he  ia  how  going  to  Brl^ht^ 
hulniBtone,  and  expeota  me  to  go  with  kims 
and  how  long  I  shall  tfla^>  I  pannoi  tell.  1 
do  not  muoh  itke.  the  place»  but  yet  I  shaU 
go  aold  atay  while  my  atay  is  desired.  We 
must,  therefore,  content  oiiraalvea  with 
knowing  what  we  know  as  well  as  man  ean 
know  the  mind  of  man,  that  we  love  one 
another,  and  that  we  wish  each  other's  hap- 
pineaa,  and  that  ihe  lapse  of  a  year  cannot 
laaaen  our  mutual  kindness.  , 
.  "  I  was  pleased  to  be  told  that  I  accuaed 
Mrs.  Boswell  unjustly,  in  supposing  that 
fihe  bears  me  iltwill.  1  love  you  so  much, 
that  1  woukl  be  glad  to  k>ve  all  that  love 
you,  and  thal^  yon  love;  and  I  have  love  ve- 
ry rpady  for  Mn»,  Boawell,  if  she  thinks  it 
worthy  of  acceptance.  I  hope  all  the  young 
ladies  and  geoUemen  are  well 

**  1  uke  a  great  liking  to  your  btother. 
fie  tells  me  that  his  father  received  him 
kindly,  but  not  fondly:  however,  you  seem 
to  have  lived  well  enough  at  Auchinleck, 
while  you  suid.  Make  your  father  as  hap- 
py as  you  can. 

"  You  lately  told  me  of  your  health:  I  can 
tell  you  in  return,  that  my  health  has  been 
for  more  than  a  year  past  better  than  it  has 
been  for  mwy  years  before.  Perhapa  it 
fflar  please  God  to  give  us  some  time  toi- 
jiether  before  we  are  parted.  I  am,  dear 
air,  yours,  most  aaectionat^ly, 

'*  Sam.  Johnbon."' 

"to   TBI   EEVKRK5D   D*.   VYSB,    AT 
LAMBETH. 

"  Sir,— 1  hope  you  will  forgive  ihe  liber- 

^  r«*Mfi.Thrale  felt  Ihk  very  acutely.  >ihea, 
after  Mr.  Thnde't  death,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Heaij 
Thoraton,  then  a  candidate  for  £kNithw«k,  can- 
VaMsd  Mia.  Thnle  for  her  inaneft,  idw  fe^lied, 
*'l  trhh  year  friend  laeMiat  «id  think  ha  will 
iHMra  ii  }^-he  may  probably  oonm  m  for  two 
'pariiaiiienli,  bat  if  he  triei  for  •  third,  ware  be  oa 
aagal  fiwn  baaven,  the  people  of  Soutbwark 
Voakl  eiy,  *  Not  this  naa,  bat  Barahbas.'  "^ 
MUs  Hmwkm$*$  Mem.  vol.  i.  p.  <M|.^£d.] 


tf-^  tike,  m  «olkit2i%  )w«r  ialuipuiiHiii 
with  his  gr«ce  the  aieihbiahop:  iiiy.«Ml  ps- 
tl«iom  waa  amoeaaAil,  and  I  tfacf^br*  wtm- 
tme  on  a  aecend. 

<*  The  flMtron  of  the  ChartreiK  in  «bo«t 
to  naign  her  place,  and  Mra.  I>e<lBOnUaa^« 
drnghter  of  the  late  Dr«  6winlieii»,  wfa> 
waa  well  known  to  your  father^  in  chaMwrna 
of  aueoeeding  hec.  She  haa  he4a  aekna- 
timed  by  loaqring  a  boardiug-echool  to  the 
care  of  duldren,  and  I  think  ia  very  libe!^ 
to  diaehacge  her  duty.  She  ia  in  gneni  dia^ 
treaa,  and  theaelbae  may  properly  ivceii» 
the  benefit  of  a  charitable  foundalioo.  If 
yen  wiah  to  see  her,  she  will  be  williof  to 
give  an  account  of  herself. 

*'  if  you  shall  be  fileaied,  air,  to  asentioii 
her  favourably  to  hia  gra«e,  you  wiil  do  a 
great  act  of  kindness  to,  air,  yovr  moat 
obliged  and  most  humble  aervant* 

"  Sam.  JouKaov." 


Beti^  ditappointed  in  nay  hemes  of  meet- 
ing Johnson  this  year,  so.  that  I  could  hear 
none  of  his  adnurable  sayings,  I  ahall  oob" 
penaate  for  tliis  want  b|V  inserting  a  rolhc^ 
tion  of  them,  ibr  which  I  am  iiniebted  Id 
my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Langton,  whose  kind 
communications  have  been  separately  ioter- 
woven  in  many  parts  of  this  work.  Very 
few  articles  of  this  collection  were  commit- 
ted to  writixig  bv  himsell',  he  not  having 
that  habit;  which  he  regrets,  and  which 
those  who  know  the  numerous  opportnoi- 
ties  he  had  of  ^atherin^  the  rich  fruits  of 
JfohfiMomon  wit  and  wisdom,  must  ever  re- 
gret. I  however  found,  in  conversatioa 
wilh  him,  that  a  good  store  of  JoHifaojiiAHA 
was  treasured  inliis  mindj  and  I  compared 
it  to  Herculaneum,  or  aome  old  Eoman  field, 
which,  when  dug,  fully  rewards  the  laboui^ 
er  employed.  The  authenticity  of  every 
article  is  unquestionable.  For  the  expres- 
sion, I,  who  wrote  them  down  In  his  pre- 
sence, am  partly  answerable. 

"  Theocritus  is  not  deserving  of 
very  high  respect  as  a  wrilerj  as 
to  the  pastoral  part,  Yirgil  is  very  evidenl(y 
superiour.  He  wrote,  woen  there  had  been 
a  larger  inilujE  of  knowledge  into  the  woiil 
than  when  Theocritua  lived.  Theocritus 
dhies  not  abound  in  description,  though  ^\' 
\ti^  in  a  beautiful  country:  the  mannen 
painted  are  eoarse  and  groaa^r  Yii^gii  has 
ihaeh  more  deaeription,BM)ie  aeatiiiieBL 
more  of  natufe,  and  raoro  of  atth  -Sone  er 
the  moait  elwettent  parte  of  Theocntoa  art^ 
where  Castor  and  PolHix,  goin^witl^  the 
other  Argonauts,  land  on  the  B«i»^ciaA 
to^st,  and  there  fall  ^to  a  dispute  wA 
AtnycuB,  the  king  of  that  eoufitry:  wliiehtl 
as  w«U  conducted  aa  Ekiripidea  isonki  Ittvl 
done  it;  and  the  battle  i%  well  related.    Af 


'  8aa  vol.  i.  p.  89.— MAju>irx. 
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tiRibiotkef*  come  to  roBbver  her,  a*d  e!tr 
potfeeliAe  wilk  Cwtor  aAd  PoUyx  oe  thenr 
iBJditioe;  but  they  pay  no  regaid  to  the 
bmhert,  nd  a  hiitUe  enaneB,  when  Caa- 
toraedfaia  brother  aie  tiiiHDphaDt.  The^ 
ooritos  aeeraa  aot  to  fanwe  aeen  that  the 
biotheta  have  their-  advantefe  in  tfaeiir  ai^ 
mieot  over  hia  Argonaat  heroes.  *  The 
SieiUan  Ooeaipe*  is  a  piece  of  merit. 

<*€flllfni«ehii8  iea  widterof  tittle  exeel* 
leice.  Theehiefthiarto  he  learned  fren 
him  IS  hie  acooentof  ftltea  and  Mythekwy; 
whieh,  though  deairiMe  to  he  knowa  for 
the  Baker  of  uoderstanding  other  parts  of  an* 
cieat  sulhovre,  is  the  least  pleasing  or  val* 
uable  Dart  oftheif  wfitingB. 

"  MoAttire%  aeeoeni  ol  the  Slephani  is  a 
hetvv  book.  He  aeems  to  hare  heen  a 
pmle>headed  Baan,  with  a  targe  share  of 
scholarahip,  but  with  little  geometry  or 
logick  in  his  head,  without  method,  and 
possessed  iof  little  genres.  He  wrote  Latin 
verses  tnim  time  to  time,  and  ptihRshed  a 
set  in  hts  old  age,  which  he  called  ^Sem- 
Ka ;'  in  which  he  shows  so  iittle  learning 
or  taste  ia  wrhing,  as  to  make  Citrierct  a 
dactyl'.  In  matters  of  genealogy  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  bare  naijnes  as  they 
arc;  but  irf  poetry,  and  in  prose  of  any  ele- 
gance in  the  Writing,  they  require  to  hate 
i^iflection  pven  to  them.  His  book  of  the 
Dialects  is  a  sad  heap  of  confusion;  the 
only  way  to  write  on  them  is  to  tabulate 
tbem  with  notes,  added  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  and  refe^rences. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  there  is 
not  some  mistake  as  tn  the  methods  of  em- 
])loyiug  the  poor,  seemingly  on  a  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  certain  portion  of  work 
left  ubdone  for  want  of  persons  to  do  it^ 
but  if  that  is  otherwise,  and  all  the  mate- 
rials we  have  are  actually  worked  up,  or 
all  the  manufactures  we  can  use  or  dispose 
of  are  already  executed,  then  wfiat  is  given 
to  the  poor,  who  are  to  be  set  at  work^ 
most  be  taken  from  some  who  now  have  it: 
as  time  must  be  taken  for  leartring  (accord^ 
log  to  Sir  William  Petty's  obMrvation), 
a  certain  part  of  those  very  materials  that, 
as  it  isj  are  properly  worked  up^  must  be 
spoiled  by  the  unskilfulness  of  novices. 
We  may  apply  to  well-meaning,  but  mis- 
jqdgiug  persons  in  particulars  of  this  nature, 
vhM.ylannone  said  to  a  monk,  who  want- 
be  called  to  convert  him:  ^  Tu  sei 
fl$  non  iei  JUosophoJ*  It  ifi  an 
fimstance'  that  one  might  give 
ired  pounds  a  year  to  those 
kin  the  slraeui«  and  not  do 

iBg  ttieve  likely  to  betray' 
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#Bbt  aoderriUlod  this  objso- 
%  obssnratbn.— En.']' 
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whivheeeeipa  lo  anopoae  hiy  natftomUiQdr 
iiig  loo  jwwerfui  ior  bis  eopujMMiy. 

<<  Having  asked  Mr.  Laington  If  hia  fathiif 
and  mother  had  aat  for  theif  pietureni  wt^ 
he  thought  it  right  for  ea«b  gea«r»l>0fi  «r 
alaanilylo  do^mid  heiag  told  they  h^  flfr 
posed  it»  he  aatdy  '  Sir,  amooff  the  atfoup 
tusnliee  of  the  biim«n  aaand,!  kw>ir  not  if 
it  May  not  be  one,  that  Ih^ie  ia  a  anpefeh 
stitioua  reluctance  to  ait  for  a  picture.' 

«<  lohn  Gilbert  Cooper  rpleted,  that  soon 
after  the|nMir.aiion  of  hkDiotiOMaitr^  Om- 
rlek  betng  aaked  by  Johnaon  what  peopka 
saki  of  it,  told  him,  that  aaaoag  other  an»- 
nMdvemiona,  it  wu  ohjeeted  that  he  litcfel 
a«thoiitiea  wliich  wens  inneath  the  dlgaiitir 
of  enehr*  work,  and  mentioued  ftichaidean. 
« Nay,'  said  Jbhaaon,  ^  I  hkve  done  i 
Chan  that?  I  haw  cited  ikee,  David.' 
« Talking  of  espiAnse,  he  ohae 
with  whaft  muBtifioeoca  a  great  meiehant 
wtlH  spend  hia  meney,  hoth  mmi  bis  having 
it  at  coro«ia8id«  and  Ihim  bis  esknged^ewi 
by  taleiilMion  of  a  geod  efie^t  upon  the 
whole.  '  Wharen8,^«aid  he, '  yon  will  iMidh 
iy  ever  find  n  country  gentleman,  who  ia 
not  a  good  deal  dieconcerted  at  an  unea^ 
pected  occasion  for  'his  being  obl^ed  to  lay 
out  ten  pounds.' 

^<  When  in  ^ood  hftoMyori  he  would  talk 
of  his  o)vn  writings  with  a  wonderful  fiadta- 
ness  and  candour,  and  would  even  criticise 
them  with  the  closest  severi^.  One  day, 
having  read  over  one  oC  his  KamMers,  Mr. 
Langton  asked  him,  how  he  liked  that 
paper;  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered, 
*  too  wordy.*  At  another  *tae,  wtien  on» 
was  reading  his  tragedy  of  ♦  Irene,*  to  a  com- 
pany ttt  a  house  in  the  country,  he  left  the 
room :  and  somebody  having  asked  Mm  the 
reason  of  this,  he  repfied,  *  Sir,  I  thought 
>t  had  been  better,* 

^'  Talking  o€  a  potot  of  delicfite  acnipn- 
Joaity  of  moral  condwvt,  he  said  to  £fr. 
Lengton,  ^Men  of  hnider  minda  than  otiia 
will  do  many  things  from  which  you  and  I 
would  shrink;  yet,  sir,  they  wiU,  ^periiaiM, 
do  more  good  in  lifh  than  we.  Bnt  let  iia 
try  to  help  one  another.  If  there  be  a 
wrong  twist,  it  may  i>c  set  right.  It  is  not 
probable  that  two  people  can  be  wrong  the 
same  way.' 

**  Of  the  preface,  to  Capel's  Shakspeare, 
he  said,  ^  If  the  man  would  have  come  to 
me,  I  wouU  hav^  endeavoured  to  "  c^dow 
his  purposes  with  words; "  fpr  as  it  is,  he 
dfoth  <i  gabble  monatrously  V  " 

<<  He  related  that  he  had  onoe  ia  a  dream 
a  eonteat  of  wdt  with  some  other  peraoni 


>  [Progpere  to  CaHban.  "Whea  thoa 
woaldat  gabble  like  a  thing  most  brutish,  I  en- 
dowed thy  pnipoaes  with  words.**  TtmjtesL  act 
i  sesno  2.— ten.]  '  ^' 
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midllMt  he  i^at^  wry  »iJfek  tnoHifitti  by 
imagtiniiif  that  his  opponent  had  the  fatttmr 
of  him.  *  Nowf  said  he,  « one  ma^  mark 
here  the  effect  of  aleep  in  weakening  the 
power  of  reAwtioiy;  for  had  not  my  judg- 
ment fluted  me,  i  should  have  aeen,'  that  the 
wit  of  this  Bupposod  antagouiat,  hy  whom 
auperiority  I  fdt  nyaeM*  depreaaed,  was  aa 
much  fcmished  hy  me,  aa  that  which  I 
tftMoght  I  had  been  uttermg  in  my  own 
character.* 

"  One  evening. in  eompany,  an  ingenious 
«ttd<  learned  gcnileman  read  to  him  a  leCItt 
«f  compHment  which  he  had  received  fiom 
•one  of  the  pioiMorsef  a  ibreiffn  omveraity. 
Johnson,  in  an  irritable  fit,  thinkinff  theie 
was  too  muoh  ostentation,  said,  M  never 
-  jecdve  any  of  these  tributes  of  applause 
ftom  abroad.  One  instaaee  I  roooUect  of  a 
foreign  publication,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  IHUutlre  Loekmmn  K* 

'<  Of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  said,  <  Sir, 
I  know  no  man  who  has  passed  through 
life  with  fldOffe  observation  than  Reynolds.' 

"He  repeated  to  Mr.  Langton,  with 
l^reat  eneigy,  in  the  Greek,  our  Saviour's 
Itracious  expression  concerning  the  forgive- 
«tewof  Mary  Magdalene  >,'H  irirric  w  nrM* 
#r •vfWMT Kc M^Mvv.  'Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee;  go  in  peace  ^'  He  said,  <  The  man- 
ner of  this  oismission  is  exceedingly  affect- 
ing.* 

<*  He  thus  defined  the  difference  between 
physical  and  moral  truth:  <  Physical  truih 
IS,  when  you  tell  a  thing  as  it  actually  is. 
Moral  truth  is,  whpn  you  tell  a  thing  sin- 
cerely and  precisely  aa  it  appears  to  you. 
I  say  such  a  one  walked  across  the  street; 
if  he  really  did  so,  I  told  a  physical  truth. 
If  I  thought  so,  though  1  should  have  been 
mistsken,  i  tokl  a  au>ral  truth  V 


1  Secretanr  to  the  BntStdi  Hanring  Fiftheiy, 
femarkable  rot  sn  extraotdiiiary  anmber  of  occa- 
aioaal  venet,  not  of  eminent  iaerift.'-<^Bo«w£i<i.. 
(He  «M  ail  iaMatigiaila  tnuuktor  fbr  the  book- 
eeUeie,  ^  having  aeqaired  a  knowledge  of  the 
boesafef,  aa  Dr.  Johmea  told  Sir  J.  HawkiM, 
by  living  at  col&e-honiei  fraqnented  by 
foniguen-**  Mr.  Tyms  aayi,  "that  Lookman 
was  a  yery  woEUiy  man,  greatly  beloved  by  his 
irienda,  and  respected  even  by  Pope;"  and  he 
adds,  "  that  it  is  a  pity  that  he  who  composed  so 
many  of  the  lives  in  the  *  General  Dictionary  * 
should  himself  not  have  one  in  the  Biogrephia.*' 
— Rhapsody  on  Pope,  p.  104.— Ed.] 

*  It  does  not  appear  diat  the  woman  forgiven 
was  Mary  Magdalene.-— Krarnet.  [In  the 
heading  of  this  chapter.  Lake  Vii.  it  is  aaid,  ^  he 
•harwe&  bv  oeeasaen  of  Maiy  Magdalene:'*  bat  it 
weuM  raroer  appear  bv  the  falTowrii^  ehapter, 
^eiee  2,  that  ahe»  net  the  pemonhaBenaantioBad. 

'  Luke  vii.  50. — Boswei.^ 

*  This  aeoovat  of  the  difference  between  moral 
and  phyaittia  troth  as   in  Looka*0  ''Esniy  an 
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the  IraflMnr  of 
homas  Warton,  in  the  ettiiy  past 


*«Hi 

and  Mr 

of  his  Ulerary  life,  had  a  dispule 
that  poet,  of  whom  Mr.  Warton,  in  Ua 
*  Obeetraiions  em  Spenser's  Vmry  Queen,' 
gave  some  account  which  Huggtna  nttenspt^ 
ed  to  answer  with  violence,  and  said,  '  i  wUI 
miliimte  no  Icm^t  againat  hta  nraaieaee .* 
Uuggins  was  master  of  the  auk^t,  bni 
wanted  expression.  Mr.  Warum^  know- 
ledge of  it  was  then  imperfect^  bat  lua  man- 
ner lively  and  elegant.  Johnson  said,  <  It 
appeara  to  me,  that  Huggina  has  ball  with- 
out  powder,  and  Walton  powder  witboat 
ball.' 

"  Talking  of  the  farce  of  <  High  Life  be* 
low  Stairs,'  he  said,  <  Here  is  a  farce  which 
is  really  very  diverting  when  you  aee  it  act- 
ed, and  yet  one  may  read  it  and  not 
know  that  one  has  been  reading  any  thii^ 
at  all.' 

"  He  used  at  one  time  to  go  oecaaional^ 
to  the  green-room  of  Drury-lane  tbeatie» 
where  he  was  much  reganded  by  the  plaveis, 
and  waa  very  easy  and  facetious  witn  theau 
He  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mra.  Olive's 
comick  powers,  and  converaed  more  with 
her  than  with  any  of  them.  He  aaid, '  CUve, 
sir,  is  a  good  thing  to  sit  by;  slie  always  un- 
derstands what  you  say.'  And  she  said  of 
him,  *  I  love  to  sit  by  Dr.  JohnstMi;  he  al- 
ways entertains  me.'  One  night,  when 
<  The  Recruitine  Officer '  was  acted,  he  sud 
to  Mr.  Holland,  who  had  been  express- 
ing an  apprehension  that  Dr.  Johnson 
would  disciain  the  works  of  Farquhar, '  No, 
sir,  I  think  Farquhar  a  man  wlioae  writings 
have  considerahie  merit' 

"  His  friend  Garrick  was  so  busy  in  con- 
ducting the  drama,  that  they  could  not 
have  so  much  intercourse  as  Mr.  Garrick 
used  to  profess  an  anxious  wish  that'  (here 
should  be  6.  There  might  indeed  be  some- 
thing in  the  contemptuous  severity  aa  to 
the  merit  of  acting,  which  his  old  preceptor 
nourished  in  himself,  that  would  mortiiy 
Garrick  aAer  the  great  applause  which  he 
received  from  the  audience.  For  though 
Johnson  said  of  him,  *  Sir,  a  man  who  has 
a  nation  to  admire  him  every  night  may 
well  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  elated ;' 
yet  he  would  treat  iheatrical  matters  wim 
a  ludicrous  slight  He  mentioned  one  even- 
ing, *\  met  David  coming  off  the  stage, 
drest  in  a  woman's  riding-hood,  when  ne 
acted  in  The  Wonder;  I  came  full  npon 
him,  and  I  believe  he  was  not  pleased.' 

'*  Once  he  asked  Tom  Davies.  whom  he 
saw  drest  in  a  fine  suit  of  clothes,  *  And 

Unman  Uadentaading/*  and  nmaf  othw  boaha 

— KsAnNSY. 

*  [See  onic,  voL  L  p.  l«6.— Eo.] 

'  In  a  letter  written  by  Johnson  to  a  friend  ir 
Jan.  1742-S,  ha  says,  <*  I  aevsr  sea  GaRiak."- 
UiUboirs. 
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ynflkt  «M't!t(m  to-flf|:ht  ?  *  Ttm  answered, 
""-Tke Thane  of  Roes;'  wlrieh  it  wiH  be 
reeoliected  is  a  vtry  incoiMderablc  cfaarae- 
ier«    *  Oy  brave  ! '  said  Johuaon. 

"  Of  Mr.  Longley  i,  at  Roehealer,  a 
^MlamaB  of  very  ccmaiderable  leaminff, 
whom  Dr.  Johnson  met  there,  he  said, 
^  My  heart  iitvtms  towards  him.  I  was  sur- 
prhied  to  find  in  hkn  sneh  a  nice  aeqnatn^' 
«nce  with  the  metre  in  the  leaned  Ian* 
f  uages;  though  I  was  somewhat  mortified 
%at  I  had  it  not  so  much  to  nqraalf  as  I 
ahooki  have  thouaht' 

<<  Talking  of  the  minuteness  with  which 
people  will  record  the  sayings  of  eroiaent  pep- 
vons,  a  alOTy  was  told,  that  when  Pope  was 
en  a  visit  to  Spence  at  Oxford,  as  they  look- 
ed from  the  window  they  aaw  a  gentlcmaa 
commoner,  who  was  inat  come  in  from 
Tiding,  amusing  himself  with  whipping  at 
«  post  Pope  took  occasion  to  say,  '  That 
youna  gentleman  seems  to  have  little  to  do.' 
Mr.  fieauofterk  observed,  *  Then  to  be  sore, 
Spence  tamed  round  and  wrote  that  down ;  * 
and  went  on  to  say  to  Dr.  Johnaon,  <  Pope, 
■air,  wobM  have  said  the  same  of  yoU}  if  ne 
had'  seen  yon  distilling.'  JoBitsoir.  '  Sir, 
df  Pope  had  told  me  ofmy  distilling,  1  wonkl 
liav«  told  him  of  his  grotto^.' 

<*Hewoald  allow  no  settled  indulgenee 
of  idlenesBiipon  principle,  and  alwaya  re- 
petted  every  attempt  to  urge  eoccttsea  for  it 
Jk  friend  one  day  auffgeetea,  that  it  waa  not 
wholeaome  to  study  soon  afW  dinner. 
JoKHsoir.  <Ah,  sir,  doflt  give  way  to 
wath  a  (kacy.  At  one  time  of  my  life  I  had 
taken  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  not  whole- 
aome  to  study  between  breakfast  and  dia- 


1  [A  bairiiter;  Recoider  of  Rocbeiter,  father 
<of  the  editor's  amiable  friend,  the  preaent  moiter 
of  Harrow.     He  died  in  1823.'Ed.] 

*  [This  would  have  been  a  very  inadequate 
retort,  for  Johnson's  chymistry  was  a  mere 
paatinie,  while  Pope's  grotto  was,  althonsh 
omameDted,  a  nseful,  and  even  necessary  woik. 
Johnson  has  explained  bis  views  of  this  point  very 
copiontly  in  his  Life  of  Pope;  where  he  says, 
**  that  being  nnder  the  necessity  of  making  a  sab- 
temmeoiM  paaiage  1o  t  garden  on  the  other  skle 
of  the  road.  Pope  adorned  it  with  fossil  bodies, 
mud  dignified  it  with  the  tide  of  a  grotlfr^a  plaee 
af  aiisooa  and  retreat  from  wlaeh  he  endeavoarad 
» hn  ftienda  aad  lumself  that  earo  and 
I  eeold  be  ezekided.  A  grotto  is  notoften 
the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an  EnglislinaB,  whe  has 
aMra  flaqaant  need  a»  oollait  than  to  eaekide  the 
aaa;  Init  Pope's  excavation  waareqaisile  as  an 
aatoauee  to  kb  gaidan;  and  as  aome  man  try  to 
he  proad  of  their  defects,  be  extracted  an  ofna^ 
AMOft  from  an  UMonvemeace,  aad  vanity  prodacad 
a  arotto  where  necessity  anfafoed  a 
*ras— aad  a  good  deal  mora  of  the  aai 
filiawB-^  sarely  areatng  a  arifiing  eirconMlanoe 
with  mopajyttip  and  vei6aitythaa  the 


.  '^'Mr.  BflanderfconedayrepeatfldtoDr: 
Johnson  Pope's  linea, 

« Let  modest  f^er,  tf  he  wiA,  axed  ' 
Ten  metropolitans  m  preacliiog  well;*' 
Epiat.  to  Sat  v.  ISL 

Then  asked  the  Doctor,  'Why  did  Pope 
say  this  ?'  Jommsoit.  <Sir,  hi  hoped  it 
wonkl  vex  somebody  V 

<«Dr.  Ookiamith,  npon  occaakMiof  Mn. 
Lennox's  bringinff  out  a  play  S  >aid  to  Dr« 
Johnson  at  the  Clnbi  that  a  penon  had 
advised  him  to  go  and  hiss  it,  becaiise  she 
had  attached  Shakepaare  in  her  book  called 
^  Shak^eare  UloBtmted.'  JoHsrsoir.  <And 
did  not  yon  tell  him  that  he  was  a  tascal  V 
6oi40aMiTa,  'No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Pev* 
hapa  ha  might  not  mean  what  he  said.' 
J4IBNS0K.  '  Nav,  sir,  if  he  lied,  it  is  a  di^ 
ferent  thinn*'  Coiman  sUly  said  (but  it  ii 
believed  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  hasE  him)) 
'  Then  the  proper  expression  shoukl  have 
beenr--Sir,  if  you  don*t  he,  you  're  a  raih 
cal.' 

'<  His  affection  for  Topham  Beauclexk 
was  so  gseat,  that  when  Beauclerk  was  la- 
boniing  nnder  that  severe  illness  which  at 
last  occasioned  his  death,  Johnson  saU 
(with  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion), '  Shri 
1  would  walk  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter 
of  the  earth  to  save  Beauclerk.' 

"  One  night  at  the  club  he  produced  a 
translation  of  an  epitaph  which  Lord  £li* 
bank  had  written  in  £ngtish  lor  his  lady^ 
and  requested  of  Johnson  to  turn  it  into 
Latin  for  him.  Having  read  Damaiiii  dt 
North  ei  Ormf^  5,  he  said  to  Dyer  <s,  <  Yon 
see,  sir,  what  barbarisma  we  are  compelled 
to  make  use  o^  when  modern  titles  are  to 
be  specifically  mentioned  in  Latin  inscrip- 
tiona.'  When  he  had  read  it  once  aloud« 
and  there  had  been  a  general  approbation 
expressed  bv  the  company,  he  addressed 
himself  to  Mr.  Dyer  in  particular,  and  eaid« 


'  [Dr.  James  Foster  was  an  eminent  preacher 
among  the  dissenters;  and  Pope  professes  to  prefer 
his  merit  in  80  humble  a  titation  to  the  mora 
splendid  ministry  of  the  metropoHimu,  Pope's 
object  certainlv  waste  vex  the  elergy;  bat  Mr. 
Beanclerk  oroliably  meant  to  aak-^wbat  is  by  na 
maana  so  deai^-^how  these  twa  Imea  bear  an  the 
general  design  and  aigomant— £n.] 

*  Probably  «<Tbe  Siiteai,"  a  ooAedy  pan- 
foraied  ode  night  only,  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
1769.  Dr.  Goldsmith  wrote  an  aaeelieat  epUagaS 
to  it. — Malong, 

^  [Lord  Elibank  married  a  Datch  lady,  Maria 
Maigaret  de  Vonge,  the  widow  uf  Lord  North 
and  Gny.  Mr.  Langton  mistook  the  phrsse, 
which  is,  in  the  epila|2i,  applied  lo  the  hasband. 
Domino  JVorth  et  Gray^  and  not  to  the  h&f^ 
Domina  de  J^orth  et  Chray;  aae  '*Donglas*s 
Peerage,*'  ait.  Elibaak;  when,  however,  tbaieis 
an  mention  of  the  iaacriptioB  having  baaa  tiani- 
latad  into  Latn  by  Jehason.— £n.) 

'  !^  nsL  i»  p.  ttfc    JfaVown*.' 
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^Mr,  f  h^tt^  hinre  jour  vtifmtnt,  for  I 
know^arnicetf.'  Djer  {ksnTttY  prtHpev* 
ly  desired  to  fead  k  over  again;  which  hav- 
ing  dottey  lie  poiAted  out  an  incongruity  in 
one  oT  the  aentencea.  Johnson  immediate- 
ly assented  to  the  observation,  and  said, 
*  Sir,  this  is  owing  to  an  aheratbn  ofa  nart 
of  «  aenlcwe  from  the  form  ito  whieh  I  nad 
first  written  it;  and  I  befi«ve,  sir,  yon  may 
have  femaited,  that  the  makiag  a  partial 
change,  withoat  a  dueregard  to  the  general 
•trvcCare  of  the  sentence,  is  a  very  fr^ 
qttent  cavse  of  enrour  in  oompoaition  K** 

[The  endowment  of  Dyer  were 
m^m  ^  ^  ™^''^  valuable  kind:  keen  pene- 
'  tratbtt  and  deep  eraditkMi  were  the 
qimlities  that  so  distingnished  his  character, 
tkat,  in  some  instances,  JohnaMi  mighi  ai- 
mest  be  said  to  have  looked  up  to  liim. 
Dyer  was  a  divine,  a  Knguist,  amathenoati- 
cian,  a  metaphysiciaB,  a  natural  philoso- 
pher, a  classical  schokir,  and  a  critic:  this 
dohnaon  saw  and  fek,  and  never,  but  in  de> 
fence  of  some  fundamental  and  important 
iTttth,  would  he  contradict  hkn.} 
-^^  «  Johnson  was  well  scquaintsd 
^^^  with  Mr.  Dossie,  author  of  a  Trea- 
liae  on  Agriculture  *;  and  said  of  him,  <  Sir, 
at  the  objects  which  the  Society  of  Arts 
have  chiefly  in  view,  the  chvmical  effects 
of  bodies  operating  upon  otner  bodies,  he 
knows  more  than  ahnost  any  man.'  John- 
son, in  order  to  rive  Mr.  Dossie  his  vote  to 
be  a  member  of  this  society,  paid  up  an 
•near  which  had  run  on  for  two  years.  On 
this^  occasion  he  mentioned  a  circumstance, 
as  characteristiek  of  the  Scotch.  <  One  of 
that  nation,'  said  he,  *who  had  been  a 
candidate,  against  whom  I  had  voted,  came 
tip  to  me  with  a  civil  salutation.  Now,  sh*, 
this  is  their  way.  An  Englishman  would 
fiave  stomached  it  and  been  sulky,  and  nev* 
«r  have  taken  further  notice  of  you;  but  a 
49cotchman,  sir,  though  you  vote  nineteen 
times  against  him,  will  accost  you  with 
equal  complaisance  ailer  each  time,  and  the 
twentieth  time,  sir,  he  will  get  your  vote,' 
"  Talking  on  the  subject  of  toleration, 
one  day  when  some  friends  were  with  him 
in  his  study,  he  made  his  usual  remark,  that 
the  atata  has  a  right  to  regulate  the  religion 
of  the  people,  who  are  the  chiMren  of  the 
ai«te«  A  cleivyiiian  having  readily  acqui- 
esced in  this,  Mmson,  who  loved  discussion, 
<HMerved,  *  But,  sir,  yon  must  go  round  to 
other  states  than  our  own.  You  do  not 
know  what  a  Bramin  has  to  say  for  himself^. 

'  [Seepoflf,  a  «milar  obMrtatioa  quoted  k 
iiefeiaBee  to  MiiwMi*B  sherationi  ia  the'^Iiw 
.of  the  PseH.*'— Ed.] 

*  [Doaie  alio  pabliihed,  m  two  voh.  8vo., 
-^  was  then  a  voiy  a§eAil  woik,  antitied  **  The 

Imsid  to  the  Aito,**  dedieated  te  tho  Socisif 
iw  the  Eoeoiminnieiit  of  Aiti,  apg.  n  Hali*.] 

•  HesaSMd  Jhsaslaev.  Miiisiks*  **Ji^ 


Itt^hort,  siri  Ikave^no  AvtbertliMtUii 
every  man  has  a  right  to  utter  nrhait  hs 
thinks  truth,  and  every  other  men  faaa  a 
right  to  knoiek  him  down  for  it  Mnrty^ 
dom  is  the  test' 

'<  A  man,  he  observed,  should  bcfriB  Is 
write  soon;  for,  if  he  waits  tUi  his  jud^mest 
is  matured,  hia  inabiltty,  through  went  of 
pmctwe,  to  expreas  his  cooceptions^  wil 
make  the  disproportion  so  gieal  between 
what  he  sees,  and  whet  he  can  attaiD,  thai 
he  wiU  probably  be  diaeouragod  from  writ- 
injjT  Bt  all.  As  a  proof  of  ttie  nmtoefla  of 
tiiia  lemark,  we  may  instance  want  is  relat- 
ed of  the  ^at  Lord  Granville  «;  that  ate 
hehad  written  his  letter  giving  an  acooont 
of  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  he  said, '  Here  is 
a  letter,  expressed  in  terms  not  good  cmmgh 
for  a  tallow-chandler  to  have  used*' 

'<  Talking  oT  a  cotirt*martial  that  was  at- 
ting  upon  a  very  momentous  publick  ocra- 
sion,  he  expreaaed  much  doubt  of  an  ce- 
Ughtened  decision;  andaaid,  that  p^rhses 
there  was  not  a  member  of  it,  who,  ia  tse 
whole  course  of  his  life,  had  ever  ipent  m 
hour  by  himself  in  balancing  piobabilitifBK 

"  Goldsmith  one  day  brought  to  the  Clah 
a  printed  ode,  which  ne,  wiu  otfaera,  had 
been  hearing  read  by  its  authour  in  a  pvUick 
reom,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  each  fer 
admisskMi.  One  of  the  company  haviaf 
read  it  alood.  Dr.  Johnaon  said,  '  BoUcr 
words  and  more  timorons  meaning,  I  think, 
never  were  brought  together/ 

"  Talking  of  Gray's  Odea,  he  said, « Thiy 
are  forced  ^anta,  raiaed  in  a  ho(4ied;  aad 
they  are  poor  planta:  they  ate  b«t  csessi- 
bers  after  all.*  A  gentleman  pnaent,  who 
had  been  running  down  ode-writing  in  m- 
eral,  as  a  bad  species  of  poetry,  unhinity 
said, '  Had  they  been  literally  cucumber*, 
thev  had  been  better  things  than  odes.* 
"  Yes,  sir,^  said  Johnson,  *fir  a  hog.* 

[At  Sir  Robert  Cotton's,  at  Lle- 
weny.  one  day  at  dinner,  Mrs, 
Thrale,  meaning  to  please  Dr. 
Johnson  particuTarlv  with  a  dish  of  veiy 
young  peas,  said,  while  he  was  eating  them, 
'<  Are  not  thev  charming? "  '' Perhaps,'* 
replied  he,  "  they  would  be  so — ^to  a  pig  K' 


p.4M,\m. 


or  any  cast  of  the  Hindoos,  will  aoilhv  admt 
yOB  to  bo  of  their  mUgioD,  nor  bo  oosvorted  •» 
yous>^  thing  whioh  nniok  the  Fdrl^gawo  with 
thopeatnet  siimniwhmeBt  wheathsyftsidiweiaad 
tho  East  ladiob"— BOSWSI.L. 

«  Joha,  the  fint  Eail  GrasviUo.  who  died  Jwl 
a,  1768.^BfALoirs. 

A  [At  Mr.  Laogton's 
h  IB  not  essv  to  doterooiiio  what  i 
wai;  probobly— as  Sir  Ja 
—Admiral  Ke|ipol'a»  ia  1780.*-«s.} 

•  [See  mnie,  vol.  i.  p.  486,  n.  it  shoald  ho 
obierTod  that  this  answer  was  not,  at  is  «Am 
emnooaiLy  naMd,  mads  to  the  Isdbjref  lhohss»b 
bat  wss  a  rspmaoh  (too  nida»  k  I 
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%  frotto  file  had  been  making',  caoie  off  no 
better.  <«  Would  it  not  be  a  prKty  cool 
kabitatioii  in  aununer,'*  said  she,  <<  I>f. 
Johmon  ^  **  *<  I  think  it  wovU,  tnadara)''  re* 
pited  be,  <«  for  a  toad.''] 
j^^^  "  Hia  diatinction  of  the  difieieni 
^'^'^  degieea  of  attainment  of  leairuing 
was  thvs  marked  upon  two  occteiona.  Of 
ifctteen  Bliubeth  be  said,  *  She  had  leMV^ 
ing  eaoogh  to  have  given  dignity  to  a  biah- 
op; '  and  of  Mr.  Thorana  Daviea  he  aaid, 
*  Sir,  Daviea  baa  learning  enough  to  give 
erodii  to  a  clergyman.' 

'*  He  uaed  to  quote,  with  great  warmth, 
the  aaying  of  Ariatotle  racorded  by  Di^ 

Smea  Laertius-,  that  there  was  the  aame 
ffeience  between  one  learned  and  unleirm- 
ed  aa  between  the  liting  and  the  dead. 

<<  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  he  retained 
Id  his  memory  very  alight  and  trivial,  aa 
well  aa  important,  thhigi!.  Ai  an  instance 
of  this,  itaeema  that  an  inferiour  domeatiek 
of  the  Dufee  of  Leeda  had  attempted  tooeV- 
ebraite  hia  GraM*a  marriage  in  aoch  homely 
rhymea  aa  he  could  make;  and  thia  curioaa 
eompoattioii  having  been  sung  to  Dr.  John- 
son, ha  got  it  by  heart,  and  uaed  to  rc|>ea* 
it  in  »  very  pleasant  iaatmer.  Two  of  the 
ataana  were  these: 

*  Wbett  the  Dake  of  Leeds  shall  manied  be 
Ta  a  fine  yoana  lady  ofhigh  qviJity, 
Hew  happy  will  that  geatlewemaii  be 

In  his  Grace  of  Leeds's  good  eompany ! 

*  She  shaH  have  all  that's  fine  and  fehr, 
And  the  best  of  silk  and  satin  shall  wear; 
And  ride  in  a  eoo^  to  take  fhe  air. 

And  bav«  a  boase  k  St  Jaines'M(|Ban  >.' 


to  BSn.  Thrale  for  her  rodeness  io  supposing  him 
so  great  a  gfaiUoa  as  to  be  charmed  with  a  dish 
of  graeo  peas.— £o^] 

*  [Mra.  Langton,  mother  of  his  friend. — Ma- 
Une  JfS.  notes.  This  was  not  meant  as  rude- 
oess  to  the  lady;  bnt  Johnson  hated  grottos,  and 
tboogfat,  as  he  has  said  in  his  Hfe  of  Pope,  that 
they  were  *'  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of  an 
Ea^ishnum,  who  has  more  frequent  need  to  soli<:it 
fhsA  to  exehide  the  son."  Jhtte,  p.  245,  n.*^ 
Id.] 

*  The  eonetpondoBt  of  the  GenMeaian'A  Haga* 
ihe,  who  sohsciibas  himself  Soiolas,  ffamiifaestko 
fWbwmg  sapptaawint;  "  A  kdy  of  my  aeqnaint. 
aaos  laaMoriiafs  Io  hsTo  heard  hsrmiclo  siag  those 
hoai»ly  stanzas  more  than  forty'-fiva  yaan  ago. 
He  ropeatod  the  second  thns: 

<Sbe  tlwll  hreed  yoaog lords  ind  ladies  lUr, 
And  rids  abrosd  la  a  ooadi  and  tliree.jMdjr» 
And  dw  beat,  Ac. 
Ami  Iwve  •  hooie,*  Ae. 

and  reoaembered  a  third,  whk;h  seems  to  hate 
boea  the  infrodaetoiy  one,  aad  is  believed  to  haye 
heea  Ike  only 


Wbsa  AM  Ihiks  ofLseikiSlian  have  aads  1 

era  Dbanslng  yoent  lady  that^  beaatUbl  sad  wImi 

8hSll  be  tha  aapplest  young  jnUewomaa  nndsr  the 


Aa  ledf  as  #a-s«ii« 

Aad  how  happy  ihaU,  *'*  dec. 


fliir 

Tofhearnmn^of  Hw  m^^and  iHm^ 
of  Johnaoo.  repeating  snah  hunAle  attenipia 
at  poatry  had  a.  very  soMaaig  effect.  He^ 
however,  seiioQBly  observed  of  the  last  atao* 
OL  repeated  by  him,  that  it  nenriy  eompiised 
aU  the  advantages  that  weal^  can  give. 

<«  Ab  eniaeat  fomtgner,  when  he  was 
ahown  the  Miish  Muaemn,  traa  very  tron* 
bleaome  with  many  absoid  inquiHea.  •  Now 
there,  air,*  aaid  he,  Ma  the  dfffnmce  be* 
tween  an  Engltafcman  and  a  Frenchman. 
A  Freochmao  must  be  shraiya  CaMctqg,  wbe« 
ther  he  hnows  any  thing  of  the  matter  or 
not;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  no* 
thin|,  when  he  has  nothing  to  say.* 

**  His  uiyust  contempt ibr  ioveignars  was^ 
indeed,  extreme.  One  evenings  at  Old 
SAaughter'a  Coffee>4mn8e,  when  a  number 
of  them  were  talking  kmd  akmt  little  mat* 
tevBi  he  amd,  *  Does  not  this  confrm  old 
Meyiieire  dbservation,  JFW  eny  iking  I  «ee, 
/•reigmatM  mref»oh$ ' 

**  He  aaid,  that  onoe,  when  he  had  a  vio* 
lent  toeth^ch)  a  Fremdinmn  aeaoaCed  him 
thus:  «tf A,  momieUTy  eewt  itudisz  Irop. 

^  Having  spent  an  evening  «t  Mr.  Mmg* 
ton's  with  tiie  Aeveredd  Dr«  Parr,  he  was 
mwsh  pleaaed  with  the  oonversatioBof  thai 
learoedgmitlemagi;  aad,  site  he  wiasgoae» 
aaid  to  Mr.  Langton,  *  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
jrou  for  having  asiocd  me  tbiaewBlDg.  Parr 
M  a  fair  man  a.  i  da  not  know  when  I  have 
had  an  oaaasion  of  such  free  controversy* 
it  is  remarhnble  how  moeh  of  a  man%  hih 
may  paaa  without  meeting  with  any  inataneo 
ctf'this-ktpd  of  open  disaussiom' 

"  We  may  fauly  institute- a  oritkion  be* 
tnveen  Shnhspeniv  sad  Comeilhi^  aa  thc^ 
both  had,  thovgbin  m  diffesant  degme,  the 
lights  of  a  latter  age.  it  ia  not  so  jnat  be* 
eireen  the  Greek  dmmatiek  waitera  and 
Shak^nare.  It  may  be  »eplM  to  what  ia 
aaid  by  one  of  the  remarbera  ott  Shakspenre^ 
that  thoiffh  Daifua'a  ahade  hadfyreaetanee, 
it  doea  not  neeeaaaiily  folbw  that  he  had  all 
pa9#  par^utaffB  revealed  lo  him. 

**  Spanieh  plays»  being  wildly  and  impio* 
bahly  faroicni,  would  ^aae  children  here, 
aa  ohikiren  nre  entertained  with  stories  full 
ofjmdigtea;  their enperience  not. being  auA 
ioient  to  oauee  them  to  be  ao  readily  atari* 
UmI  at  deviations  fVom  the  natural  coarae  sf 
life.  The  maehinery  ol'  tbe  paganaia  unin* 
tereating  to  iw:  when  a  goddess  appears  in 


It  is  with  pleasure  I  add  that  this  stanza  conid 
never  be  more  tmly  applied  than  at  this  present 
time  [1792].— BoswelZm  [The  Duke  and 
Dacbeas  of  Leeds,  to  whom  Mr.  Boswell  allodes 
in  the  latter  part  of  ditt  note,  were  Francb  the  fifth 
dake  (who  died  in  i799),  and  his  second  wife 
Catlierine  Aqgnish,  who  still  sorvives. — En.J 

s  M^hen  the  corporatMMi  of  Norwich  applied  to 
Johnson  to  point  out  to  them  a  proper  master  for 
(heir  psmmai-achool,  he  raeommended  Dr.  Paa» 
on  his  ceasing  to  be  ashar  to  Sanaar  attiairaw 
— BvavxT. 


Mi 
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HooMTor  Vhyilwegiinrvwiy;  atiUmon 
to  in  tbe  Grecian  traf  ediesj  as  in  that  kind 
oTcompoaitioii  a  nearer  approach  to  nature 
ia  intended.  Yet  there  are  ffood  reaaona 
for  reading  romancea;  as,  the  tertilitj  i]f  in- 
vention^  the  beauty  of  style  and  expression, 
Ihe  cuffioeity  of  aeeing  with  what  kind  of 
performances  the  age  and  country  iji  which 
they  were  written  waa  delighted:  for  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  that  at  the  thne  when 
very  wikl  improbable  tales  were  well  receiv* 
ed,  the  people  were  in  a  barbarous  state, 
and  so  on  the  footing  of  chiklren  aa  has 
been  explained. 

<<  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  one  who 
writes  now  can  use  the  pagan  deities  and 
mythology;  the  only  machinery,  therefore, 
seems  that  of  ministering  spirits,  the  ehoets 
of  tbe  departed,  witchea  and  fairies,  though 
these  latter,  as  the  vulgar  superstition  con- 
oemmg  them  (whidi,  while  in  its  force,  in- 
fected at  least  the  imagination  of  those  that 
had  more  advantage  in  education,  though 
their  reason  set  them  free  from  it)  is  every 
day  wearing  out,  seem  likely  to  be  of  little 
further  assistance  in  the  machinery  of  po- 
etry. As  I  recollect,  Hammond  introduces 
a  hag  or  witch  into  one  of  his  love-elegies, 
where  the  effect  is  unmeaning  and  diaj^t- 
ingi. 

<<  The  man  who  uaes  hia  talent  of  ridicule 
in  creating  or  grosslv  exaggerating  the  in« 
stancea  he  gives,  who  imputes  al&urdities 
that  did  not  happen,  or,  wnen  a  man  was  a 
little  ridiculous,  describes  him  as  having 
been  very  much  so,  abuses  his  talents  great- 
ly. The  great  use  of  delineating  absurdi- 
tna  is,  that  we  may  know  how  far  human 
folly  can  go:  the  account,  therefore,  ought 
of  abaolute  neceasity  to  be  faithful.  Acer- 
tain  character  (naming  the  person),  as  to 
the  gpeneral  cast  of  it,  is  well  descnbed  by 
Oarrick,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  phraseobgy 
he  uses  in  it  is  quite  bis  own,  particularly 


in  the  proverbial  comparisona,  <  obstinate  as 
a  pig,'  &c.  but  I  don't  know  whether  it 

might  not  be  true  of  Lord 9^  that, 

from  a  too  great  eap^erness  of  praise  and 
popularity,  uid  a  politeness  carried  to  a  ri- 
diculous excess,  he  was  likely,  aHsr  assert- 
ing a thingin  f^eneral,  to  give  it  up  again 
in  parts.  For  instance,  if  he  had  ssid  Key* 
BOkis  was  the  first  ot*  paintera,  he  was  capa^ 
bfe  enofogh  of  giving  up,  as  objections 
might  happen  to  be  severally  made,  first 
his  outline, — then  the  grace  in  form, — then 
the  colouring, — and  lastly,  to  have  owned 
that  he  was  such  a  mannerist,  that  the  dis- 
position of  his  pictures  was  all  alike. 


>  [Not  more  w  than  tbe  rest  of  tbe  elesy  (the 
fifth),  which  ii  certainly,  ia  every  point  or  view, 
the  worst  of  all  Hamnioiid*s  prednctioiiB.  Joho- 
•on  exposes  tbe  abeardity  of  modem  mythehigy 
very  foreibly  in  his  Life  of  Hammond.— S».] 

*  [Periiaps  Lord  Corfce.--£D.] 


'« r«r  hospitality,  aa  ibrtee%  pftatiaad, 
there  is  no  kmger  the  same  reason.  ifci» 
tofore  the  poorer  people  were  more  naneK 
otts,  and,  from  want  of  commerce,  their 
meana  of  getting  a  livelihood  more  diffical^ 
therefore  the  supporting  them  was  an  act  of 
great  benevolence:  now  that  the  poor  can 
find  maintenance  for  themselves,  and  their 
labour  is  wanted,  a  ^^eneral  undiacemi^g 
hospitality  tends  to  ill,  by  withdrawiis 
them  from  their  work  to  idleaeas  and 
drunkenneas.  Then,  formerly,  rents  weie 
received  in  kind,  so  tikt  there  was  a  great 
abundance  of  provisions  in  possession  SC  the 
ownersof  the  lends,  which,  since  the  plenty 
of  money  afiforded  by  commerce,  is  no  long- 
er the  case. 

^  Hospitality  to  strangers  and  foreagneni 
in  our  country  is  now  almost  at  an  endv 
since,  from  the  increase  of  them  that  come 
to  us,  there  have  been  a  aufficiant  number 
of  people  that  have  found  an  interest  ia  pn^ 
vimnff  inna  and  proper  aooomroodationSf. 
which  is  in  generai  a  mora  expedieut  me^ 
thod  for  the  entertainment  of  traveUen.. 
Where  the  travellere  and  strangers  are  few, 
more  of  that  hospitality  suhsasta,  aa  it  has 
not  been  worth  while  to  provide  places  of 
accommodation.  In  Ireland,  there  ia  siill 
hospitality  to  strangers  in  some  deg^ree;  in 
Hungary  and  Poland,  probably  mote. 

"  Golman,  in  a  note  on  his  translation  of 
Terence,  talking  of  Shakspeare's  learning, 
asks,  <  What  aays  Farmer  to  this?  What 
says  Johnson?'  Upon  this  he  observed, 
*  Sir,  let  Farmer  answer  for  himself:  /  ne- 
ver engsged  in  this  controveray.  I  always 
aaid  ShaEspeare  had  Latin  enough  to  giam- 
maticise  hm  English.' 

"A  clergyman,  whom  he  characterised 
as  one  who  loved  to  say  little  oddities,  was 
affecting  one  day,  at  a  oishop's  table,  a  sort 
of  slyness  and  freedom  not  in  character,  and 
repeatexi,  as  if  part  of  *  The  Old  Man's 
Wish,'  a  song  by  Dr.  Walter  Pope,  a  verse 
bordering  on  licentiousness.  Johnson  re- 
buked him  in  the  finest  manner,  by  first 
showing  hira  that  he  did  not  know  the  pas- 
ssge  he  was  aiming  at,  and  thus  humbliaf 
him:  <  Sir,  that  is  not  the  sonf:  it  ia  thus.' 
And  he  gave  it  right.  Then,  k>oking  stead- 
faatly  on  him,  « Sir,  them  is  a  part  of  that 
aoog  which  I  riiould  wiah  to  exemplify  in 
my  own  life: 

*'  May  I  govern  my  paaBions  with  absolnte  sway  !*'  * 

"  Being  asked  if  Bams  knew  a  good  dssl 
of  Greek,  he  answered,  '  I  doubt,  air,  he 
was  ttfiocWiM  uUtr  eaecM  V 

>  Johnson,  ia  his  Life  of  MHtm,  after  muBt^m- 
ing  that  great  poet's  ettraoidinaiy  fancy,  that  thi 
world  was  ia  its  daeay,  ai^  tfaat  hi*  book  was  to 
be  written  in  an  age  too'  late  for  heroick  poaiy, 
tfaas  coBclades:  "However  inferioar  to  the  henMi 
who  were  bom  ia  jbeltar  ags«»  ha  o^gbt  still  be 
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fuaa  might  be  very  eminent  in  a  pibiMoii, 
wUUout  oux  perceiviiiff  aay  partioitlar  pow- 
er of  jBud  iji  them  m  eonvsefafttioii.  <  it 
aie^aa  atrAOge,^  aaid  he, '  that  a  aaa  aheold 
•ee  ao  far  to  the  nightt  who  sera  ao  abort  a 
way  to  tha  teft^  Burlce  ta  the  only  man 
whoae  eomrnon  Qonviacaaitlon  eorraaponda 
with  the  general  fiuoe  which  he  haa  in  the 
«vori4-  Taba  up  whatever  lopick  you 
pleaae,  he  is  ready  to  meet  you*' 

**  A  gentienian,  b^  90  meana  deficient  in 
literature,  haviaa;  discovered  leea  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  the  olaasicka  than  Johnson 
expected,  when  the  gentJeman  lef\  the  room, 
he  obaerved,  <  You  see,  now,  how  little  any 
body  reads.'  Mr.  Langton  happening  to 
mention  hia  having  read  a  good  deal  in 
CWniudis'a  Greek  arammar  ^  <  Why,  air,' 
aaid  he».  <  who  is  there  in  this  town  who 
knows  any  thing  of  Clenardus  but  you  and 
I  ?  ^ '  And  upon  Mr.  Langton's  meaEtiomng 
that  he  had  tafcen  the  painalo  learn  by  heart 
the  Kpiatle  of  St.  Basil,  which  is  given  in 
that  grammar  as  a  praxis,  <  9ir,'  said  he,  <  I 
A0ver  made  such  an  effort  to  attain  Greek.* 

♦*  Of  Dodslcy'a  *P^lick  Virtue,  a  poem,' 
he  aaid, '  It  was  fine  blank '  (meaning  to  ex- 
press his  usual  contempt  for  blank  verse^ : 
nowever,  this  miserable  poem  did  not  sell, 
and  my  poor  friend  Doddy  said  PubHck 
Virtue  was  not  a  subject  to  interest  the 
age. 

*<  Mr.  Langton,  when  a  very  young  man, 
read  Dodaley's  'Gleone,  a  Tragedy,'  to  him, 
not  awa^e  of  hia  extreme  impatience  to  be 
read  to.  As  it  went  on,  he  turned  his  face 
to  the  back  of  his  chair,  and  put  himself  in- 
to varioua  attitudes,  which  marked  his  un- 
eMinesL  At  the  end  of  an  act,  however, 
he  aaid,  <  Come,  let 's  have  some  more;  let  'a 

S>  into  the  slaughter-house  again,  Lanky, 
ut  I  am  afraid  there  is  more  blood  than 
hraina.'  Tet  he  afterwards  said,  ^  When  I 
heard  yoe  read  it,  I  thoug>ht  higher  of  its 


gieat  among  hii  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growioc  every  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  poo- 
terity;  he  might  atill  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
miei,  ike  wtt-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind.**---!, 

BoaWEE.!.. 

>  Nicholas  Clenard,  who  was  bora  in  Brabant, 
and  died  at  Grenada  in  1542,  was  a  great  trav- 
ellsrand  Unguiit  Beside  his  Greek  Grammar 
(ef  which  an  improved  edition  was  pahlishtd  by 
Veams  at  AoMteidam  in  1626),  he  wrote  a 
Hebmw  Granmar,  and  an  aocoant  of  his  travola 
in  Tammi  eoiutries»  in  Latm  (EviaT0i.Aa.nic 
Luai  DUO,  8vo.  1M6) — a  veiy  mra  work,  ef 
which  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleiaa  Library. 
His  Latin  (says  the  aathonr  of  Nouvbau  Dic- 
TiOHiTAins  HzsTORiQUB,  1789)  woald  have 
been  more  pore,  if  he  bad  not  known  so  many 
aagoagasi— filALOHx. 

*  [Mr.  Langton,  as  has  been  already  obsanred, 
laaa  vaiy  atudwna  of  Chaa^  ]jteia;Mtfa<-<«^*] 
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fomr  of  kngv^ge,*  iH*»  I  ntA  it  tuyaeir, 
I  wae  more  sensible  of  its  t>aihetiek  enect; ' 
and  then  he  paid  it  a  compliment  which  ma- 
ny will  think  very  extravagant.  *  Ut,*  said 
be, « if  Otway  bad  written  this  play,  nooth<> 
er  of  hia  pieces  would  have  been  remember- 
ed*' Dodeley  himself,  upon  ^is  being  re- 
peated to  him,  said,  <  It  was  too  mach.'  It 
most  be  remembered,  that  Johneon  ahvaya 
appeared  not  to  beaufficiently  sensible  of  th^ 
merit  of  Otway  8. 

'<  <  Snatches  of  reading,'  said  he,  <  will 
not  make  a  Bentley  or  a  Clarke.  They 
are,  howev^,  in  a  certain  de^ee  advantar 
geous.  I  wottkl  pat  a  child  mto  a  library 
(where  no  unfit  books  are),  and  let  him  read 
at  hia  choice.  A  child  should  not  be  dia^ 
eouraged  from  reading  any  thing  that  he 
takes  a  liking  to,  fK>m  a  notion  that  it  ih 
above  his  reach.  If  that  be'  the  caae,  thf 
child  will  soon  find  it  out  and  de^st;  if  uo^ 
be  of  coarse  gaina  the  instruction;  which  ia 
ao  mqch  the  more  likely  to  come,  from  the 
inclination  with  which  he  takes  up  tik^ 
atudy.* 

<*  Though  he  used  to  censure  careless- 
ness with  great  vehennence,  he  owned,  that 
he  once,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  k)cking  up 
five  guineas,  hid  them,  he  forgot  where,  ao 
that  he  could  not  find  them. 

*<A  gentleman  who  introduced  his  bru 
ther  tj  Dr.  Johnson  was  earnest  to  recom^ 
mend  him  to  the  Doctor's  notice,  which  he 
did  by  saving, « When  we  have  sat  togeth« 
er  some  time,  you  'II  find  my  orother  grow 
very  entertaining.'  *  Sir,^  said  Johnson,  *  I 
ean  wait' 

<<  When  the  rumour  was  strong  that  we 
should  have  a  war,  because  the  French 
wouki  asaiat  the  Americans,  he  rebuked  a 
fHend  with  some  asperity  for  supposing  it, 
i^yioSfs '  ^<^i  ^9  national  faith  is  not  yet 
sunk  80  low.' 

*<  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  in  oider  to 
satisfy  himself  wnether  his  menwl  facultita 
were  impaired,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
try  to  learn  a  new  language,  and  fixed  upon 
the  Lew  Dutch  for  that  purpose,  and  this 
he  continued  till  he  had  read  about  one  half 
of*  Thomas  A  Kemnis;'  and,  finding  that 
there  a|p][)eared  no  abatement  of  his  power 
of  acquisition,  he  then  desisted,  as  thinking 
the  experiment  had  been  duly  tried.  Mr. 
Burke  justly  observed,  that  thn  was  not  the 
moat  vigorous  trial,  Low  Dutch  being  a 
language  so  near  to  our  own  * :  had  it  been 
one  of  the  languages  entirely  difierent,  he 
might  have  been  t^ery  soon  satisfied. 

"  Mt.  Langton  and  he  having  gone  to 


*  This  aswrtioo  concerning  Johnson's  insamil- 
bility  to  the  pathetSok  powers  of  Otway  is  tee 
round.  I  once  asked  him,  whether  he  did  net 
think  Otway  fteqaetitly  tender,  when  be  answered, 
**  Sir,  he  is  all  teodome*s.*>'-^tm]fi:T. 

*  [See  ant<,  p.  147  and  ♦•.--♦En.l 


Ma 
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we  a  freeiii«eoii*ft  f«»eral  pfocatnon  whra 
they  were  at  Rochester,  and  some  Boiemn 
muaick  beiog  played  on  French^horne,  he 
said,  <  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
been  affected  by  musical  sounds; '  adding, 
that  the  impression  made  upon  him  was  of 
a  melancholy  kuuL'  Mr.  Langton  saying, 
that  this  effect  was  a  fine  one,— JosMsoir. 
<  Yes,  if  it  softens  the  mind  so  &»  to  prepare 
U  for  the  reception  of  saluUry  feehngs,  it 
msy  be  good:  out  inasmuch  as  it  is  melan- 
choly jMT  «tf ,  it  is  bad  ^.' 

[*<  He  delighted,"  says  Mrs.  Pioni, 
^^    **  no  more  in  music  than  in  painting; 
in  fact,  he  was  almost  ss  deaf  as  he 
was  blind.**! 

Bawk.  [Vet  of  musick,  he,  at  another 
Afopb.  time,  said,  '<  It  is  the  only  sensual 
P-  >*'•  pleasure  without  vice."] 
j^^  "  Goldsmith  had  long  a  vkionaty 
^'*'^*  pnject,  that  some  time  or  other, 
when  his  circumstances  should  be  easier,  he 
would  go  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  acquire  a 
knowledge,  as  far  as  might  be,  of  any  arts 
peculiar  to  the  £ast,  and  introduce  them 
mto  Britain^  When  this  was  talked  of  in 
Dr.  Johnson's  company,  he  said,  <  Of  ail 
men  Goklsmith  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out 
upon  such  an  inquiry;  for  he  is  utterly  ig- 
norant of  such  artaaa  we  already  possess, 
and  consequently  coukl  not  know  what 
would  be  accessions  to  our  present  stock  of 
mechanical  knowledge.  Sir,  be  would  bring 
home  a  grinding  barrow,  which  you  see  in 
every  street  in  London,  and  tliink  that  he 
had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement.* 

« (  Greek,  sir,'  said  he,  <  is  like  lace;  every 
man  gets  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  ^.' 

<<Whea  Lord  Chark»  Hay  3,  after  his 
jeiurn  from  America,  was  preparing  his  de- 
fence to  be  offered  to  the  court-martial 
which,  he  had  demanded,  having  heard  Mr. 
Langton  as  high  in  expressions  of  admir»> 
tiott  o(  Johnson  as  he  usually  wss,  he  re- 
quested that  Dr.  Johnson  might  be  intro* 
duced  .to  him;  and  Mr.  Langton  having 
mentioned  it  to  Johwon,  he  very  kindly 
and  readily  agreed;  and,  being  presented 
by  Mr.  Langton  to  his  lordship,  while  un- 
der arrest,  he  saw  him  several  times;  upon 
^ne  of  which  occasions  Lord  Charles  read  to 

'  Tbs  FrewMiimi,  howsver,  m  m  tar  fiom 
being  maiaDcboly  per  ire,  that  whea  the  itnia  ii 
4i|{bt,  sad  IB  the  fieU,  there  m  nothing  so  ohesrfd! 
It  WM  the  fansral  occasioa,  sad  probably  the 
folemnity  of  the  itxain,  that  pcodiioed  the  phuaitive 
eflect  here  iitentioned.— BuaNKY. 

*  It  shoald  be  remembered,  that  thie  was  laid 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  lace  was 
geoarally  worn. — Mamhtb.  {But  even  with 
.thiaallowaaoe  the  maaoiog  of  the  phiaae  dom  not 
ftiam  clear--<perhapi  Johodaa  takl  that  Greek  was 
like  boo;  every  iiian  wears  (that  it,  diiplaya)  as 
inach  of  it  aa  he  een. — £d.] 

'  [See  aiM«,  p.  M.-^d.] 


lum  what  he  had  pi^parad,  whieh  Johitfoii 
signified  his  approbation  of,  sayingf,  Mt  is  a 
very  good  sokiierly  defence.'  Johnson  saM 
that  ne  had  advised  his  lordship,  that  aa  it 
was  in  vain  to  contend  with  those  who  were 
in  possession  of  power,  if  they  would  oflfer 
iiim  the  rsnk  of  lieutenant-g^nerul,  and  a 
government,  it  would  be  better  judged  lo 
desist  from  urgin^p  his  complaintB.  It  h 
well  known  that  hw  k>rd8hipdied  before  the 
sentence  was  made  known. 

"  Johnson  one  day  gave  high  praise  to 
Dr.  Bentlev's  verses «  in  Dod8ley*8  GoUee- 
tion,  which  he  recited  with  his  usual  eoer- 
gv.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  present, 
observed,  in  his  decisive  professorial  man- 
ner, 'Very  well,-— very  well.^  Johnson, 
however,  added,  *  Yes,  they  are  very  well, 
sir;  but  you  may  observe  in  what  manner 
they  are  well.  They  are  the  forcible  ver- 
ses of  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  but  not  ac- 
customed to  write  verse;  for  there  is  some 
uncouthness  in  the  expression  a.' 


*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  s^s^ 
that  these  are  "  the  only  Engliah  verses  whseh 
Bontley  is  known  to  have  written.*'  1  ahait  hare 
insert  them,  and  hope  my  readers  will  apply 
them. 

**  Who  «trirei  to  motnit  Parnanus*  hill. 
And  thenos  poeUck  Imieto  brlnfi 
Miwt  flnt  acquire  dua  Tocta  and  akilL 
Miut  fly  wilh  swan's  or  eagle's  vriac- 

**  Who  Nature's  treaauras  would  explore^ 
Her  mysteries  aiid  arcana  know, 
If wt  hl^  as  lofty  Newton  soBr, 


Ifuat  aloop 


lofty  Newt 
asdalviiic 


«  Whoatudtes  ancient  latwa  and  rites, 
Tongiiea,  arts,  and  anna,  and  hiatocy, 
Must  drudge^  like  Selden,  da>s  and  B^^l 
And  In  the  endless  laboor  die. 

<'  Who  travels  in  religious  jars, 

fTrath  mUt  wl.th  errour,  shadea  wlA  rayn^ 
Lice  WUbton,  waatini  pyx  or  atara, 
In  ocean  wUle  or  sinks  or  alraya. 

*'  Bat  grant  our  taero^  hope  long  toO 
And  comprehensive  gvirius  crown, 
All  Bcienoea,  all  arta  hb  spoil, 
Yet  what  reward,  or  whai  nnowaf 

**Envyt  innate  In  wlgw  aonis. 

Envy  steps  in  and  stops  his  rise  i 
Envy  with  poisonVi  tarnish  fonla 
His  luatre,  and  his  worth  decries. 

"  He  lives  Inglorlotts  or  Jn  want. 

To  collcfe  and  old  hookk  eonflned  $ 
Instead  ofleanrd,  he*8  calPd  pedant  $ 
Dunces  advanced,  he's  laA  behind  ; 
Tet  left  content,  a  geniiifie  Stotck  he- 
Great  without  patroa,  rich  wtthuut  Souih  flSs.' 
BoewBU.. 

A  different,  and  probably  a  mora  aoeiif«iaeo|iy 
of  these  spirited  Tones  is  to  foe  foand  in  *•  The 
Grove,  or  a  Collection  of  Original  Poeois  and 
Tiaaalationa,"  &c.  1721.  In  this  miscettaay  the 
hM  itanaa,  Tvhich  in  Dodsley's  copy  is  aaqasa* 
tionably  oncoatb,  is  thus  exhibited: 


"  InftiarUm^  or  bp  voanta  entkrall'd, 
To  collflie  and  old  hooka  confined, 
J  pedant  fi-om  ku  leaminr  calTd^ 
Dnaoes  advanced,  he's  left  behind.** 

J.  BoawvLL 

The  diilaMaoe  between  Jofanaoa  and  ftnidi 
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'  «  DHnkinfir  tea  one  ddy  «t  Gtrrwk*i  wMi 
Mr.  Lan^ton,  he  was  <|tie«ti6ii«d  if  he  wm 
not  flomewlist  of  a  heretiek  as  to  Bhakspeare. 
Said  Oarrick,  *  I  doubt  he  ie  a  Mit)e  of  an 
infideL'  «SiT,*  said  JohnBon^  <  i  wiU  stand 
by  the  linea  I  have  t^ntten  on  Shakspenre 
in  my  probgue  at  the  opening  of  your 
theatre.*'  Mr.  Langfton  snggreaiedythat  in 
the  line, 

*  Aad  ptBtiiv  Time  toiled  after  biro  in  Tain,  * 

Johnaon  might  have  had  in  hia  eye  the  paa- 
aage  in  the  *  Tempeat,*  where  Pmapero  aaya 
of  Miranda, 


•  She  will  outstrip  all  praise, 


And  Doake  it  bait  behind  ber.' 

Johnson  aaiid  nothing.  Garrick  then  ven- 
tured 10  observe,  *  I  do  not  think  that  the 
happirst  line  in  the  praise  of  Shakapeare.' 
Johnson  ezelaimed  (smiiing),  'Proeaical 
rogues  {  next  time  I  write,  I'il  make  both 
time  and  space  pant  ^' 

"  It  is  well  known  that  there  was  former- 
ly a  rade  enstom  for  those  who  were  sailing 
upon  the  Thames  to  accoat  each  other  as 


tevsn  in  thia  al^gbt  instance.  Smith 
was  a  man  of  estraordinary  application,  and  bad 
bii  mind  crowded  with  all  manner  of  lubjects; 
bat  the  force,  acutenew,  and  yivacity  of  Johnson 
were  not  to  be  found  there.  He  bad  book- 
making  so  mach  in  bis  thoughts,  and  was  so  chaiy 
of  what  might  be  turned  to  account  in  that  wav, 
that  be  once  mid  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  he 
made  it  a  role,  when  m  company,  never  to  talk 
of  what  be  understood.  Beauclerk  had  for  a 
ihoit  time  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  Smith's  eon- 
venatkm.  Gajrrick,  after  listening  to  him  for  a 
while,  as  to  one  of  whom  his  expectations  had 
been  raised,  tamed  slily  to  a  ftiend,  and 
wUqieiedhim,  "What say  yon  to  this?— ^h? 
JVoMy,  I  think.'*— BoswBLt.. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  see  in  the  **  Transactions  of 
theRoyalSociety  of  Edinburgh,"  voL  il  "An 
Emy  00  the  Character  of  Hamlet,"  written,  I 
sboald  sappoae,  by  a  very  young  man,  though 
called  *<  Rieverend,*'  who  speaks  with  presnmp- 
tuoBB  petulance  of  the  first  literary  character  of 
bis  age.  Amidfit  a  cloudy  confusion  of  words 
(which  bath  of  late  too  often  passed  in  Scotland 
tfit  ni€i avhy ticks),  he  ihaa  ventures  to  criticise 
one  of  toe  noblest  lines  ia  our  language: — *'  Dr. 
Johnson  has  remarked,  that  *  Time  toiled  after 
bini  in  vain.'  But  I  should  apprehend,  that  this 
ii  entirely  to  mistake  ike  efutraeter.  Tune  toils 
after  eteru  great  man,  as  well  as  after  Shafe- 
ipesre.  The  workings  of  an  ordinary  mmd  keep 
paee,  ndeed,  with  tune;  they  move  no  faster; 
they  have  their  beginnmg,  their  middle,  and 
<M^  end;  hot  snpermnr  natnres  can  reduce 
these  tuts  a  pmnt.  They  do  not,  indeed,  sup^ 
press  thsm;  but  they  suspend,  or  they  lock  them 
up  in  the  hreast'*  The  learned  society,  under 
whose  saaetioa  soch  gabble  «  nshered  into  the 
WMid,  weald  do  well  to  offer  a  pcemiom  to  any 
MM  who  will  disoover  hs  meanii^.*-fioswsLXt. 


tkey  pmmdj  in  the  aloMabnilv* langnage 
th^  conU  intrent;  'merally,  however^ 
with  aa  mneh  eatirical  hnmottraathey  wnrw 
capable  of  producing.  Addison  fh«s  « 
spechnen  of  this  ribsldfy  in  Nnafaer  88B  of 
<  The  Spectator,'  when  Sir  Ro^rde  Cow* 
erlv  and  he  are  going  to  Spring-Garden «» 
Johnson  waa  once  eminently  ancMssfnl  ia 
this  species  of  contest.  A  fellow  having  aa* 
tacked  him  with  aome  conne  raiUeiy,  Jaha* 
aon  anawertd  him  thus,  <8ir,  your  wife, 
under  preienee  of  keeping  a  bmitfy'ktmee^ 
is  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.*  One  evening 
when  he  and  Mr.  Bnrice  and  Mr.  Langteo 
were  in  company  together,  and  the  admire* 
hie  acokliiig  of  Timon  of  Athens  was  men- 
tioned, this  instance  of  Johnson's  waa 
quoted,  and  thought  to  have  at  leaat  equal 
excellence. 

*<A8  Johnson  alwaya  aUowed  the  ex* 
traordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Burke,  ao  Mr* 
Burke  was  fully  sensible  of  the  wonderful 
powers  of  Johnson.  Mr.  Langton  recol- 
lects having  parsed  an  evening  with  both 
of  them,  when  Mr.  Burke  repeatedly  en- 
tered upon  topicka  which  it  was  evident  he 
would  have  illustrated  with  extensive 
knowledge  and  richness  of  expresa&oo;  bnt 
Johnson  always  aeiaed  upon  theconvaraa* 
tion,  in  which,  however,  he  acquitted  hifl»» 
self  in  a  moat  masterly  manner.  Aa  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Langton  were  walking 
home,  Mr.  Burke  ohaerved  that  Johnson 
had  been  very  great  that  night:  Mr.  Lang- 
ton joined  in  this,  but  added,  he  couU  have 
wished  to  hear  more  from  another  person 
'  (lainly   intimating  that   he  aaeant   Mr* 

inrke).  '  O,  no,'  said  Mr.  Burke,  <  it  ia 
enouffh  for  me  to  have  rung  the  Joell  to  bin.' 

''Beauclerk  having  observed  to  him  of 
one  of  their  friends,  that  he  was  awkward 
at  counting  money;  <  Why,  sir,'  said  John- 
son, *  1  am  likewise  awkward  at  counting 
money.  But  then,  sir,  the  reason  is  plain; 
I  have  had  very  little  snoney  to  count.' 

"  He  had  an  abhorrence  of  affectation. 
Talking  of  old  Mr.  Langton,  of  whom  ha 
said,  '  Sir,  yon  will  seldom  see  such  a  gen* 
tieman,  such  are  his  stores  of  literature^,* 
such  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  such 
his  exemplary  life; '  he  added, '  and,  sir,  he 
has  no  grimace,  no  gesticulation,  no  bursts 
of  admiration  on  trivial  occasions:  be  never 
embraces  you  with  an  overacted  cordiality.' 

"Being  in  company  with  a  gentleman 
who  thought  fit  to  maintain  Dr.  Berkeley's 
ingenious  philosophy,  that  nothing  exists 
hut  as  perceived  by  some  mind ;  when  the 
gentleman  was  going  away,  Johnson  said 
to  him,  *  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us;  for  we 
may  perhajw  forget  to  think  of  you,  and 
then  you  will  cease  to  existp' 


*  [Vanxhall.--£n.] 

s  [See,  however,  ante^  p.  66.»£d.] 


',«. 


«<  QoUfaaHh^  iipMi  htimi  vinM  bjr  Jotnu- 
flcm  one  day  in  the  TVmple,  said  to  him 
,  with  a  Uttie  ietionfff  of  the  appearaoce  of 
kb  aooommodation, '  I  ahmil  aoon  be  in  betF* 
tar  chambaffB  Ihan  tfaeae.'  lohoaon  at  the 
same  time  cheoked  him  and  paid  hian  a 
Iiandaoaie  eompffiraent,  implyiag  that  a  man 
of  hia  taKmta  ahould  be  above  «ttPRtion  to 
a«eh  diatinetion8,-i^<  Nay,  air,  never  mind 
tiaatc  Nil  it  queuiment  ewira,* 

«At  the  time  when  hie  pension  was 
gnukted  to  him,  he  aaid,  with  a  noble  litera* 
ry  ambition,  <  Had  thie  happeaed  twentjf 
yeara  agb,  I  ahonkl  ha:ve'gone  to  Coaatantt* 
nople  to  learn  Arabiek,  as  Pococfce  did;' 

**  Aa  an  inatance  of  the  niceneaa  of  his 
taste,  thottffh  he  praised  West's  translation 
of  Pindar,  he  pointed  out  the  following  pa»- 
sages  as  faulty,  by  expressing  a  circum- 
stance so  minute  as  to  detract  from  the  gen- 
eral dignity  which  should  ^fevail: 

'  Down  then  from  thy  glittering  nai7, 
Take,  O  Muse,  thy  Dorian  lyre.' 

«•  When  Mr.  Veaey  i  was  proposed  as  a 
member  of  the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Burke 
began  by  saying  that  he  was  a  man  of  gen- 
tle mannera.  'Sir,'  said  Johnson,  *yoa 
need  aaj  no  more.  When  you  have  aaid  a 
nan  oi  gentle  manners,  you  have  said 
enough.' 

[Yet  he  sAerwards  found  that 
gentle  manners  alone  were  uoi 
^Mough;"  for  when  Mrs.  Piood 
once  asked  him  concerning  the  eonvema- 
tional  powera  of  Mr.  Vesey  8,  with  whom 
she  was  unacquainted^  "  He  talked  to  me,** 
said  Johnson,  "  one  day  at  the  Club  con* 
cefUing  Catiline's  eonspiracy,  so  I  with- 
drew my  nttentioa  and  tiiongbt  about  Tom 
Thumb."] 

LMurton.  "  '^^^  ^**^  ^'^^'  Fitzherbcrt  told 
^^^  Mr.  Langton  that  Johnson  said  to 
him,  <  Sir,  a  man  has  no  more  right  to  toy 
an  uncivil  thing,  than  to  aei  one;  no  more 
light  to  say  a  ilide  thing  to  another  than 
;lo  knock  himr  down«' 

** '  My  dear  friend,  Dr.  Bathurat,'  said 
he,  with  a  warmth  of  approbation,  <  declared 
he  was  glad  that  his  father,  who  was  a 
West  India  planter,  had  leA  his  afiairs  in 


floni, 
Jl.82. 


*  The  Right  Honourable  Agmondesham  Vesey 
was  elected  a  oieaiber  of  the  Literary  Clab  in 
1778,  and  died  August  11th,  1786.— Malovk. 

•  rMn.  PiosEzi  only  says  "  a  gentleman.** 
Mr.  Malone'fe  MS.  note  to  the  Anecdotes  sopplies 
the  name.  Miss  Reynolds  also  reeolletti  aik 
anocdeie  of  Mr.  Vesey 's  first  appearance  at  the 
Chib,  which  jproves  that,  however  Dr.  Johnson 
teay  have  admired  Mr.  Veaey's  genth  monmerBy 
he  did  net  imitate  them.  **  Wbin  a  gentloman  at 
the  Club,  «n  preseariag  kit  friend,  wuA,  '  TUs^ 
or,  is  Mr.  Vesev'— *  I  see  Urn,*  said  Dr.  Johnson* 
and  immediately  tamed  away/'    SteUleetiant. 


Mai  ftda^  beaknae,  hftving  no  estatsybanii 
not  imdei  the  temptation  of  having  slirei* 

"  Rwhaidson  had  little  convefsation,  n* 
,cept  about,  hia  own  works,  of  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  said  he  was  always  vil* 
ling  to  talk,  and  glad  to  have  them  iatio* 
duoed.  Johnaon,  when  he  carried  Kj* 
Langton  to  see  him»  pmfeased  that  k 
could  bring  him  out  into  conversation,  and 
used  this  allusive  expression,  '  Sir,  I  ctt 
make  him  tear.^  But  he  fkiled;  for  intfait 
intervi^  Richardson  eaid  iittk  ebe  thai 
that  tliere  laj  in  the  room  a  translatioa  of 
his  Clarissa  into  German. 

"  Once  when  somebody  produced  a  oewi- 
paper  in  which  there  was  a  letter  of  »(upid 
abuse  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  of  which 
Jolmson  himself  came  in  for  a  share,*  Pity/ 
said  he,  <  let  us  have  It  read  aloud  irom  W 
ginning  to  end;'  which  being  don^,  ho^ 
with  a  ludicrous  eamestneaa»  ami  not  direct* 
ing  his  \ook  to  any  pariicular  peisoQ,  tallei 
out,  <  Are  we  alive  after  all  thia  sstirs^* 

"  He  had  a  strong  prpjudiee  agaiml  tbe 
political  charactrr  of  Seeker,  one  iastaM* 
of  which  appeared  at  Oxford,  where  heefr 
pressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  hia  vaiyiuff 
the-  old-established  toast,  'Ohareh  tm 
King.*  *  The  Archbishop  of  Canlcrbniy/ 
said  he,  with  an  affected,  smooth,  smiliw 
grimace,  '  drinks,  *  Constitution  in  church 
and  state.'  Being  asked  what  difference 
there  was  between  the  twp  toasts,  he  eaid, 
'Why,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  he  meant 
something.'  Yet  when  the  life  of  that  pre- 
late, prefixed  to  his  sermons  by  Dr.  Portew 
and  Dr.  Stinton,  his  chaplains,  first  came 
out,  he  read  it  with  the  utipost  aridit/i 
and  said,  <  It  is  a  life  well  written,  sod  that 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.' 

"  Of  a  certain  noble  k>rd  «,  he  said,  '  Aa* 
spect  him  you  could  not;  for  he  Jisd  oo 
mind  of  his  own.  Love  him  you  csokl  not; 
for  that  which  you  could  do  with  him  every 
one  else  could.' 

"Of  Dr.  Goldsmith  he  said,  'Nomaa 
was  more  foolish  when  he  had  not  a  pen 
in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  h*^'* 

"  He  to'ui,  in  his  lively  manner,  the  fon 
lowinjj  literary  anecdote: — *  Green  and 
Guthrie,  an  Irishman  and  a  ScotchmaHi 
undertook  a  translation  of  Duhaide's  Ha- 
tory  of  China.  Green  said  of  Guthn*^ 
that  he  knew  no  English,  and  Guthrie  of 
Green,  that  he  knew  no  French;  and  twie 
two  undertook  to  translate  Duhalde's  Hit' 
tory  of  China.  In  this  translaliqa  thov 
was  found,  <  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  U^ 
new  moon.'  Now^  as  the  wl>ole  ageoT 
the  moon  is  but  twenty-eight  .day*}  ^ 
moon,  instead  of  being  new,  was  nearly  «• 
old  as  it  could  be.    The  blunder  ardse  wm 


*  [Sea  ante,  p.  249,  i 
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their  aiittekiog:  Ae^word  nmoikM,  mnth^ 
for  iMMvetfe,  or  neuve,  new.' 

«  Talking  of  Dr.  Blagden's  ^  copiouanew 
and  precision  of  commuuication,  ur,  John- 
son said,  <  Biagden,  sir,  is  a  delightful  fel- 
low 3/ 

«  On  occasion  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  publish- 
ing his  pamphlet  of  '  The  False  Alarm,' 
tlier^  came  out  a  very  angry  answer  (by 
many  supposed  to  be  by  Mr.  Wilkei). 
Dr.  Johnson  determined  on  not  answering 
it;  bvt,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lan^ton, 
mentioned  a  particular  or  two,  which,  if  he 
had  replied  to  it,  he  might  perhaps  have 
inserted.  In  the  answerer's  pamphlet,  it 
bad  been  said  with  solemnity,  <  Do  you 
consider,  sir,  that  a  house  of  commons  is  to 
the  people  as  a  creature  is  to  iu  Creator?' 
'  To  this  question,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <  I 
could  have  replied,  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  idea  of  a  Creator  must  be  such  as  that 
he  has  a  power  to  unmake  or  annihilate  his 
creature*  Then  itdinnot  be  coneeived  that 
a  Creature  can  make  laws  fbr  its  Creator  V 

<* « Depend  upon  it,'  said  he,  « that  if  a 
man  taUu  of  his  misfortunes,  there  is  some* 
thing  in  them  that  is  not  disagreeable  to 
hitA^  for  where  there  is  noUjing  but  pure 
miseij,  there  never  is  any  recourse  to  the 
numtion  of  iu' 

-** '  A  man  must  .be  a  poor  beast,  that 
ahould  remd  no  more  in  quantity  than  he 
eoald  tUUr  aloud.' 

<^  <  Imlac,  in  *'  Raaselas^"  I  spelt  with  a  e 
4rt  the  end,  because  it  is  less  like  English, 
which  skoakl  always  have  the  Saxon  «  ad- 
ded tothecV 

^  *  Many  a  man  is  mad  in  certain  instant 
teas,  and  goes  through  life  without  having 
it  perceived.  For  example,  a  madness  has 
.seized   a  person  &,   of  supposing  himself 


>  [Afterwards  Sir  Charles  BIagden.-«-ED.] 
t  siero  ID  tuc  fifst  fluitioo  ended  BIf*  liUigloB  • 
Cslteteneff.— Ed.] 

•  *  Hh  prsfeluid  adonilioii  ef  the  Great  FlMt 
I  soeh  as  to  set  him  above  that  **  phi- 
Dd  vahi  deeeh'*  with  which  men  of 
tmrmw  eoneeplioas  have  heea  iafected.  I  have 
haaid  him  M^  roamHaki  that  «*  what  is  right 
h  not  so  ihrni  any  nataial  fitness,  l>iit  hetause 
God  wflls  it  t6  be  right;*'  aad  H  is  ceitahUj  eo« 
heeaoae  he  has  pnBdispeaed  the  ifriatioDB  of  things 
oo,»tbatwfaiehhe  wiUsoMtt  be  right-^Boe- 


*  I  hope  Ills  aathority  of  the  great  mnsler  of 
^Hir  hugaage  witt  stofi  that  eurtailing  inoovation 
by  which  we  see  cn'lie,  fnibiiCf  fte.  fteqaeotly 
written  ioitead  of  criHck^  publiekt  kc — ^Bos- 
wxLL..  [Why  aboahl  we  not  rstfeoeh  an  ob- 
viooa  sapallttity*  In  the  preceding  age,  pubHe 
and  critic  wen  written  pubUquc  and  crUique. 
Johnson  himeelf,  in  a  roemoiandom  amoag  Mr. 
AnderdoD*s  pape»,  dated  in  1784,  writes  "  cubic 
loet."— Ed.] 

*  [lohnson  had,  no  doobt,  1^  poor  fiieod  Snuut 
la  his  recofledion:  see  ante,  vol.  I  p.  180  -.-Ed.] 
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obliged  liteatttj  to  pngr  cootiBiafly:  han 
the  madness  turned  the  opposite  way,  and 
the  (wraon  thought  it  a  crime  ever  to  pray, 
it  might  not  improbably  have  continued 
unob^rved.' 

"  He  ap]>rehended  that  the  delineation  of 
ekaraeiers  in  the  end  of  the  first  book  of 
the  <  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tlwusand ' 
the  first  instance  of  the  Jdnd  that 
known. 

** '  Supposing,'  said  he,  <  a  wife  to  be  of 
a  studious  or  argumentative  turn^  it  would 
be  very  troublesome:  for  instance,  if  a  wo- 
man should  continually  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Arian  heresy.' 

<* '  No  man  speaks  concerning  another^ 
even  suppose  it  to  be  in  his  praise,  if  he 
thintcs  he  does  not  hear  him^  exactly  as  he 
would  if  he  thought  he  was  withm  bear- 
mg.» 

"  <  The  applause  of  a  single  human  being 
is  of  ^re^t  consequence.'  This  he  said  to 
me  with  ^reat  earnestness  of  manner,  very 
near  the  time  of  his  decease,  on  occasion  of 
having  desired  me  to  read  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  from  some  person  in  the  north  of 
England;  which  when  1  had  done,  and  he 
asked  me  what  the  contents  were,  as  I 
thought  being  j>articular  upon  it  might  Ah 
tiffue  him,  it  being  of  great  len^,  1  on^ 
told  him  in  general  that  it  was  highly  in  hts 
praise^  and  then  he  expressed  himself  at 
abovew 

"  He  mentioned  with  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion what  Baretti  had  told  him^  that,  meet- 
ing in  the  course  of  bis  studviag  English 
with  an  excellent  paper  in  <  The  Spectator,* 
one  of  four  that  were  written  by  the  respect- 
able dissenting  minister  Mr.  Grove  of 
Taunton,  and  observing  the  genius  and  en- 
ergy of  mind  that  it  exhibits,  it  greatly 
quickened  his  curiosity  to  visit  our  country; 
as  he  thought,  if  such  were  the  lighter  pe- 
riodioal  essays  of  our  authours,  their  produc- 
tions on  more  weighty  occasions  must  be 
wonderful  indeed ! 

^'  He  observed  once,  at  Sir  Joahua  Rey 
nokls^,  that  a  beggar  in  the  street  will  more 
readily  ask  alms  from  a  num^  though  there 
should  be  no  marks  of  wealth  in  bis  appear^ 
ance,  than  from  even  a  well-dressed  toe- 
man  ^i  which  he  accounted  for  from  tlia 
great  degree  of  carefulness  as  to  moneyg 
that  is  to  be  found  in  women:  saying  far* 
ther  upon  it,  that  the  opportunities  in  ffea- 
eral  that  they  possess  of  improving  mai 
condition  are  much  fewer  than  men  have^ 
and  adding,  aa  he  kx»ked  ronnd  the  compa- 
ny, which  consisted  of  men  only» '  There  ii 
not  one  of  us  who  doca  not  tliink  he  might 
he  richer9  if  he  would  use  his  endeavovr.' 

**He  thns  characteiised  aa  ingemona 


'  Sterne  is  of  a  direct  contrary  opinion.  See 
bis  "  Sentimental  Journey;'*  article,  The  My^-* 
f  «ry.— Bosw  ELI.. 
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writer  dt  his  ieqtiiititaiice.  ^tSir^  he  is  an 
enthusiast  hy  rale.* 

**  *  He  may  hold  tqt  that  shicld  t^aifut 
«U  hu  enemitiy*  was  an  observation  on 
Homer,  in  reference  to  his  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  made  by  Mrs.  Fitzher- 
bert,  wife  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fitzherbert  of 
Derbyshire,  and  respected  by  Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  very  fine  one  <.  He  had  in  general  a 
very  high  opinion  of  that  lady's  understand- 
ing. 

*«  An  observation  of  Bathnrst*s  may  be 
mentioned,  which  Johnson  repeated,  appear- 
ing to  acknowledge  it  to  be  well  founded; 
namely,  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  how 
seldom,  on  occasion  of  coming  into  the  com- 
pany of  any  new  person,  one  felt  any  wish 
or  inclination  to  see  him  again." 

-^  [As  we  now  approach  the  period 

when  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Thrale 
ceased,  this  seems  to  be  a  proper  place  for 
inserting,  aflerthe  CoUecianeaoTMr,  Lang- 
ton,  those  anecxlotes  published  by  that  lady 
which  have  not  been  introducol  in  other 
places  of  this  work.] 

Piooi  [''To  recollect  and  repeat  the 

Anee*  savings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  almost 
^•^  all  that  can  be  done  by  the  writers 
of  his  lifcf;  as  his  life,  at  least  since  my  ac- 
quaintance with  him.  consisted  in  little  else 
than  talkif^,  when  he  was  not  absolutely 
employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  work; 
and  wnatever  work  he  did  seemed  so  much 
below  his  powers  of  performance,  that  he 
appeared  the  idlest  of  all  human  beings; 
.  ever  amusing  till  he  was  called  out  to  con- 
verse, and  conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his 
friends,  or  the  promptitude  of  his  own  tem- 
per to  take  ottence,  consigned  him  back 
again  to  silent  meditation. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  indeed,  as  he  was  a  very 
talking  man  himself,  had  an  idea  that 
nothing  promoted  happiness  so  much  as 
conversation* 

"The  saying  of  the  old  philosopher, 
who  observes,  Hhat  he  who  wants  least 
is  most  like  the  gods,  who  want  no- 
thing,' was  a  ftvobrite  sentence  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  on  his  own  part  required  less 
attendance,  sick  or  well,  than  ever  I  saw 
any  human  creature.  Conversation  was 
all  he  required  to  make  him  happy;  and 
when  he  would  have  tea  made  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  only  that 
there  might  be  a  certainty  of  detaining  his 


*  [This  paange  isoiM  not  vwj  intelligibla. 
Psrhnps  the  obisrvatkiB  might  mean  that  Homer'g 
ddKrlption  of  the  ahiekl  of  Achillea  waa  ao 
marteriy  that  it  ak»e  waa  nflieiaot  to  prove  him 
a  graat  poet,  aad  to  tam  aU  the  abafta  of  eHUciMD. 
TKb  reader  eannot  have  fiiiled  to  obaerve  that 
many  of  thoe  anecdotes  are  very  obscurely  ex- 
pfSMod,  and  that  different  topM»  aeem  aometimea 
jambled  into  one  panifmph.-*£n.] 


companions  round  him.  On  diat  prnetpfe 
it  was  that  he  preferred  winter  to  summer, 
when  the  heat  of  the  weather  gave  people 
an  excuse  to  stroll  aboot,  and  walk  for  pin- 
sure  in  the  shade,  white  he  wished  to  sitiffl 
on  a  chair,  and  chat  day  afler  day,  till  aume- 
body  proposed  a  drive  in  the  coach;  aid 
that  was  the  most  delicious  moment  of  iui 
life.  <  But  the  carriage  must  stop  mik 
time,'  as  he  said,  <  and  the  people  woild 
come  home  at  last;'  so  his  pleasure  wudT 
short  duration. 

"As  ethics  or  figures,  or  metaph^ 
reasoning,  waa  the  sort  of  talk  he  moat  de- 
lighted in,  so  no  kind  of  conversation  plened 
him  less,  I  think,  than  when  the  subject  wm 
historical  fact  or  general  polity.  <Wbtt 
shall  we  learn  from  that  stuff?'  said  Jobs- 
son :  *let  us  not  fancy  like  Swift  that  m 
are  exalting  a  woman's  character  by  tdiiof 
how  she 

<*  Conid  name  the  ancient  heroea  raand, 
EzpUin  for  what  they  were  renown 'd,lic" 
Cad.  k  Vavkma. 

I  must  not  however  lead  my  resden  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  to  reserve  soch  tak 
for  men^B  company  as  a  proof  of  pr^eni- 
nence.  *  He  never,'  as  he  expressed  it, '  (l^ 
sired  to  hear  of  the  Punie  war  while  he  li> 
ed :  such  conversation  was  lost  time,'  he 
said,  <  and  carried  one  away  from  coniDOt 
life,  leaving  no  ideas  behind  which  tM 
serve  Uving  uigh$  as  warning  or  directioa 

**  How  I  ehoold  act  ia  not  the  caae, 
Bot  how  would  Bmtni  in  my  place  ? " 

And  now,'  cries  Dr.  Johnson,  langhiv 
with  obstreperous  violence,  <  if  these  two 
foolish  lines  can  be  equalled  in  folly*,  ex- 
cept by  the  two  succeeding  onei— ahow 
them  me.' 


*  [Theae  are  two  linea  of  Swifl'a  Vtnt$  t» 
SieUa,  1720.     Dr.  JohMon>8  oeuaiie  waa  tw 
violent^  and  indeed  he  aaoma  not  to  haveetnacdf 
ondentood  the  dean'a  ilhaatiation.    Ha  ii  lajriai 
down  certain  aeneral  mlea  for  dJitiagaiaUag  wkA 
konmar  ia,  and  he  expoaea  the  many  fake  Maa- 
in^i  which  the  world  aaaigna  to  that  wnd.  Ha 
pcoceeda  to  aay  that  men  ehoaM  not  decide  whii 
ia  hmourabU  by  a  reference  to  their  evm  fcd- 
inn  and  eircnniatancea,  which  natorally  biaithi 
jodgment,  but  ahonld  oonaider,  withoat  refemet 
to  Mif,  how  a  wiae  and  good  man  woaU  act 
**  In  polnti  of  honour  to  be  tried. 
All  pMsioo  man  ht  1«M  arida  | 
Aak  oo  advice,  bnt  Uiink  bIom: 
BuppoM  the  quertlon  not  your  owat 
*  How  ehaU  I  actrie  not  thecwa ; 
But  how  wouM  BnUvs  In  my  j>laoer 
lo  such  a  caae  *  onid  Cato  Meed  t 
And  how  «HNild  ScerattM  proceed  I " 

It  IB  plam  here,  aind  atill  plainer  from  the  whob 
context  of  the  poem,  that  Bruhu,  Cah*  ''^ 
Soeratei  are  here  pot  aa  the  repaeaeDtatifai  « 
Patriotiam  and  Virtne,  and  aa  the  namea  of*J»- 
lii#,  JBomiii,  or  Pandarue  are  aaed  g^iwaij 
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**  With  a  contempt  not  inferior  he  receiv- 
'  ^  Uie  praises  of  a  pretty  lady's  face  and  be- 
naviour.  *  She  says  nothing,  sir,'  answered 
Johnson;  *  a  talking  blackamoor  were  bet^ 
ler  than  a  white  creature  who  adds  nothing 
to  life — and  sitting  down  before  one  thus 
desperately  silent  takes  away  the  confidence 
one  shonld  have  in  the  company  of  her  chair 
if  she  were  once  out  of  it.' 
"  No  one  was  however  less  willing  to  be- 

S'n  any  discourse  than  himself.  His  friend 
!r.  Thomas  Tyers  ^  said  he  was  like  the 
ghosts,  wiio^  never  speak  till  they  are  spoken 
to;  and  he  b'ked  the  expression  so  well,  that 
he  oAen  repeated  it.  He  had  indeed  no 
necessity  to  lead  the  stream  of  chat  to  a 
favourite  channel,  that  his  fulness  on  the 
subject  mieht  be  shown  more  clearly,  what- 
ever was  tne  topic;  and  he  usually  led  the 
choice  to  others.  His  information  enlight- 
ened, his  argument  strengthened,  and  his 
wit  made  it  ever  remembered.  Of  him  it 
might  have  been  said,  as  he  often  delighted 
•  to  say  of  Edmund  Burke,  '  that  you  could 
not  stand  five  minutes  with  thai  man  be- 
neath a  shed  while  it  rained,  but  y^ou  must 
be  convinced  you  had  been  standmg  with 
the  greatest  man  you  had  ever  yet  seen.' 

*'  Having  reduced  his  amusements  to  the 
pleasures  of  conversation  merely,  what  won- 
der that  Johnson  should  have  bad  an  avidi- 
ty for  the  sole  delight  he  was  able  to  enjoy  ? 
No  maji  conversed  so  well  as  he  on  every 
subject;  ao  man  so  acutely  discerned  the 
reason  of  every  fact,  the  motive  of  every  ac- 
tion, the  end  of  every  design.  He  was  in- 
deed oflen  pained  by  the  ignorance  orcauae- 
ieis  wonder  of  those  who  knew  less  than 
himself,  though  he  seldom  drove  them  away 
with  apparent  scorn,  unless  he  thought  they 
added  presumption  to  stupidity. 

"Ha  would  sometimes  good-naturedly 
enter  into  a  lone  chat  for  the  instruction  or 
eBtertainmen t  of  people  he  despised .  I  per- 
fectly  recollect  his  condescending  to  delight 
my  daughter's  dancing-master  with  a  long 
•ilpiiniient  about  Am  art;  which  the  man  pro- 


to  ag^y  ir^famout  perwns:  bo  here,  Brutus, 
Cato,  aod  Socratta  (which  miglit  aa  well  have 
been  Sydne^f,  Samtrs,  or  Clarmdon,  or  any  other 
flliaitrioas  naniei),  are  used  as  terms  of  honour  to 
give  point  and  a  kind  of  dramatic  efl»ct  to  the 
MiMtal  propositwn.  Swift  never  dreamt  (as  Mrs. 
FSozai'fl  report  wonld  lead  ns  to  diink  that  John- 
■m  nppeaed)  to  advise  that  our  rules  of  condnet 
wen  to  he  drawn  from  the  actaal  events  of  Gfook 
and  Roman  history.  Tlus  woakl  have  been  as 
abnud  aa  Johnson's  own  introdnetion  of  Rooiaa 
mmammm  inlo  Limdan  m  his  deseriptHin  of  the 
tMiaioft  of  OigUio's  palace,  or  the  invocatnn  of 
I>on»oentaa,  wkfeh  soaods  so  strangely  aoakbt  the 
of  his  own  beaotiful  and 


splendid  VaniJty  of  Human  Fl^&«<.— En.] 
A  [Sao  onlf,  vdL  i.  p.  186,  and  p.  175  of  this 


tested,  at  the  okiae  of  the  diseonTse}  th« 
Doctor  knew  more  of  than  himaelf,ajid  wa« 
astonished,  enlightened^  and  amused,  by  tho 
talk  of  a  person  little  likely  to  make  a  good 
disquisition  upon  dancing* 

"  I  have  sometimes  indeed  been  rather 
pleased  than  vexed  when  Dr.  Johnson  has 
ffivena  rough  answer  to  a  man  who  per* 
haps  deserved,  one  onlv  half  as  rough,  be- 
cause I  knew  he  would  repent  of  his  hasty 
reproof,  and  make  us  all  amends  hv  some 
conversation  at  once  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. A  yonng  iellow  asked  him  abrupt- 
ly  one  dav,  '  Pray,  sir,  what  and  where  is 
Palmyra.^  I  heard  somebody  talk  last  night 
of  the  ruins  ol^  Palmyra,'  *  'Tis  a  hHl  in 
Ireland,'  replies  Johnson,  'with  palms 
growing  on  the  top,  and  a  bog  at  the  bot* 
tom,  and  so  they  call  it  Po/iM-mtra.'  See* 
ing  however  that  the  lad  thought  him  seri- 
ous, and  thanked  him  for  the  infonnation, 
he  undeceived  him  very  aently  indeed;  told 
him  the  history,  geographyi  and  chronolo* 
gy,  of  Tadmor  in  the  wiklerness,  with  eve- 
r^  incident,  I  think,  that  literatare  eouUl 
furnish  or  eloquence  express,  from  the  butkl* 
injr  of  Solomon's  palace  down  to  the  voyage 
of  Dawkins  and  Wood. 

<*  He  had  no  taste  for  the  usual  enjoy- 
ments and  occupations  of  a  country  life,  and 
would  say,  'that  ailer  one  had  gathered 
apples  in  an  orchard,  one  wishes  to  sea 
them  well  baked^  and  removed  to  a  Londoa 
eating-house  for  enjoyment.'  With  such 
notions,  who  can  wonder  he  oAen  com-  . 
plained  of  us  for  living  so  much  in  the  ooun* 
try — '  feeding  tlie  chickens,'  as  he  said  I 
did, '  till  I  starved  my  own  anderstanding.' 
'  Get,  however,'  said  he, '  a  book  about  gar^ 
deningv  and  studv  it  hard,  since  yoawiU 
pass  your  life  with  birds  and  flowers,  and 
learn  to  raise  the  largfi  turnips  and  to 
breed  the  biggest  fowls.'  It  was  vain  to 
assure  him  that  the  goodness  of  such  dishes 
did  not  depend  upon  their  size;  he  laughed 
at  the  people  who  covered  their  canals  with 
foreign  fowls,  '  when,'  says  he,  ^  our  own 
ffeese  and  ganders  are  twice  as  large;  if  we 
fetched  better  animals  from  distant  nations* 
there  might  be  some  seose  in  the  prefef* 
ence:  but  to  get  cows  from  Aklemey,  or 
water-fowl  from  China,  only  to  see  nature 
degenerating  round  us,  is  a  poor  ambitioB 

lUUCCU. 

"Nor  was  Dr.  Johnson  moie  merciftfl 
with  regard  to  the  mmm9ewieni9  peopJe  are 
contented  to  call  such.  ^  Yon  hunt  in  the 
morning,*  says  he,  *  and  crowd  to  the  pnUis 
rooms  at  night»  and  call  it  diversion;  whea 
your  heart  knows  it  is  perishing  with  po^ 
erty  of  pleasuresi  and  your  wits  get  bhisted 
for  want  of  some  other  mind  to  sharpeo 
them  upon*  Thoie  is  in  this  world  no  reel 
delight  (exeeptiag  those  of  sensuali^)  hmk 
afmag»  qC  ideas  in  cofvenstiin}  «d 
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whoever  has  anoe  experienced  the  fun  flow 
of  Lbiulon  talk,  when  be  retires  to  conntrj 
friendshipe  and  rural  sports,  must  either  m 
ooQtented  to  turn  bab^r  again  and  plaj  with 
the  rattle,  or  he  will  pine  away  like  a  grent 
fish  in  a  Utile  pond,  and  die  for  want  m  his 
«s«al  food.' — *  Books  without  the  knowledge 
of  life  are  useless,*  I  have  heard  him  say; 
'for  what  should  ikx)ks  teach  but  the  art  of 
IMir?  To  stud^  mannere,  however,  only 
in  eo&ee-houses,  is  more  than  equally  im« 
perfect;  the  minds  cf  men  who  acquire  no 
solid  learning,  and  only  exist  on  the  daily 
forage  that  they  piek  up  by  runninp^  about, 
and  snatching  what  drops  nrom  their  neigh- 
bours, as  ignorant  as  themselves,  will  never 
lerment  into  any  knowledge  valuable  or 
durable;  but  like  the  light  wines  we  drink 
in  hot  eonntries,  please  for  the  moment, 
though  incapable  of  keeping.  In  the  study 
of  mankind  much  will  be  found  to  swim  as 
froth  and  much  must  sink  as  feoulence,  be- 
Ibre  the  wine  can  have  its  effect,  and  be- 
come that  noblest  liquor  which  rejoices  the 
heart  and  gives  vigour  to  the  imagination.' 
*<*  Solitude,'  he  one  day  added,  '  is  dan- 
gerous to  reason,  without  being  favourable 
to  virtue:  pleasures  of  some  sort  are  necee^ 
sary  to  the  intellectual  as  to  the  corporeal 
health;  and  those  who  resist  gaiety  will  be 
likely  for  the  most  part  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
nvpethe;  for  the  solicitations  of  sense  are 
always  at  handj  and  a  dram  to  a  vacant  and 
solitary  person  is  a  speedy  and  seducing  re- 
lief. Remember,'  continued  he,  *  that  the 
solitary  mortal  is  certainly  luxurious,  pro- 
balily  superstitious,  and  possibly  road:  the 
mind  stagnates  for  want  of  empk>yment, 
^rows  morbid,  and  is  extinguished  like  a 
candle  in  foni  air«'  It  was  on  this  principie 
that  Johnson  encouraged  parents  to  carry 
iheir  danghtere  early  and  much  into  compa- 
tty ;  '  for  what  harm  can  be  done  before  so 
many  witnesses?  Solitude  is  the  surest 
tturse  of  aU  prurient  passions;  and  a  girl  in 
ihe  huiTT  of  preparation,  or  tumult  of  ff»ety, 
lias  neither  incbnatioa  nor  leisure  to  fet  ten- 
der expressions  soften  or  sink  into  her  heart 
The  ball,  the  show,  are  not  the  dangerous 
places:  no,  'tis  the  private  friend,  the  kind 
nensoler,  the  companion  of  the  «asy  vacant 
hour,  whose  compliance  with  her  opinions 
can  flatter  her  vanity,  and  whose  conversa- 
tion can  just  soothe,  without  ever  stoetch- 
ing  her  mind,  that  is  the  lover  to  be  feared; 
ke  who  buzzes  in  her  ear  at  court,  or  at  the 
opeim,  must  be.  contented  to  buzz  in  vain.' 
Theae  notions  Dr.  Johnson  carried  so  very 
far,  that  I  have  heaid  him  say,  'If  you 
would  shut  up  any  man  with  anv  woman, 
no  as  to  make  them  derive  their  whole  plea- 
sure from  each  other,  they  would  inevitably 
&11  in  love,  as  it  is  called,  with  each  other; 
but  at  six  iBOBths'  end,  if  you  woukl  thfow 
llMnbotiik«opi^lielifok  Wiheva  tboiraMgiii 


change  partners  at  pleasnrer  eacfi  wonU 
soon  forget  that  fondness  which  mutual  de- 
pendence  and  the  paucity  of  general  amuse' 
ment  alone  had  caused,  ar^  eaeh  wouU 
separately  feel  delighted  oy  their  release.' 

"  The  vacuity  of  life  had  at  some  earlf 
period  of  his  life  struck  so  forcibly  on  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  became  by  re- 
peated impression  his  favourite  h-^'potKesifl^ 
and  the  general  tenor  of  his  reasomogs 
commonly  ended  there,  wherever  they  might 
begin.  Such  things  therefore  as  other  phi- 
losophers often  attribute  to  various  and  con- 
tradictory causes,  appeared  to  him  uniform 
enough;  ail  was  done  to  fill  up  the  time,  up- 
on his  principle.  I  used  to  tell  him,  that  it 
was  like  the  clown's  answer  in  As  You  Like 
It,  of  *  Oh  Lord,  sir!  •  for  that  it  suited  ev- 
ery  occasion.  One  man,  for  example,  was 
profligate  and  wild,  as  we  call  it,  followed 
the  girls,  or  sat  still  at  the  gaming-taUr. 
*  Why,  life  must  be  filled  up,'  said  Johnson, 
'  and  the  man  who  is  not  capable  of  intel- 
lectual pleasures  must  content  himself  with 
such  as  his  senses  can  afford.'  Another 
was  a  hoarder:  <  Why,  a  fellow  must  do 
something;  and  what  so  easy  to  a  narrow 
mind  as  hoarding  halfpence  till  they  tun 
into  sixpences?' 

^  Avarice  was  a  vice  against  which,  how* 
ever,  I  never  much  heard  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
claim, till  one  represented  it  to  him  connect- 
ed wi^  croelty,  or  some  suth  disgraceful 
companion.  *  Do  not,'  said  he, '  discourage 
your  children  from  boarding,  if  they  have  a 
taste  to  it:  whoever  lavs  up  his  penny  ra- 
ther than  part  with  it  for  a  cake,  at  least  is 
not  the  a4ave  of  gross  appetite;  and  diows 
besides  a  pieference  always  to  be  esteemed, 
of  the  future  to  the  present  moment.  Such 
a  mind  may  be  made  a  good  one;  bat  the 
natural  snendthrifl,  who  grasps  his  plea- 
suies  greedily  and  coarsely,  and  cares  fo 
nothkig  but  immediate  indulgence,  is  very 
little  to  be  valued  above  a  negro.' 

<*  He  hated  disguise,  snd  nobody  peae> 
trated  it  so  resdilv.    I  showed  bin  a  letlef 


written  to  a  cdmmon  friend,  who  was  at 
some  loss  for  the  explanation  of  it.  •  Who- 
ever wrote  it,'  gays  our  Doctor,  *  could,  iflie 
chose  it,  make  himself  understood;  but  'tis 
the  letter  of  an  tmbarroited  mtm,  sir^ '  and 
so  the  event  proved  it  to  be. 

"  MysteriousnesB  in  trides  oflfended  him 
on  every  side:  '  it  commonly  ended  in  guiU,* 
he  said;  *  for  those  who  begin  by  coBcenl- 
ment  of  innocent  thinf^s  will  soon  h«pa 
somethinc  to  hide  which  they  due  jmI 
bring  to  Tights'  He  itlieMlbfe  csKoonpvd 
an  openness  of  oondoot,  in  women  pnvtsev 
larly,  <  who,'  he  observsd,  *  were  often  M 
away,  when  chiklren,  by  their  defigkt  waA 
power  of  surprising.' 

<'He  reoommendedy  on  some&ifig  Hke 
the  same  principle,  that  wfae&  oae  pcnoB 
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aeant  to  aerve  anoUiery  he  should  not  go 
about  it  slilv,  or,  as  we  say,  underhand,  out 
of  a  false  idea  oi  delicacy,  to  surprise  one's 
friend  with  an  unexpected  favour;  *  which, 
ten  to  one,'  says  he,  '  fails  to  oblige  your 
acquaintance,  who  had  some  reasons  against 
such  a  mode  of  obligation,  which  you  might 
have  known  but  for  tbat  superfluous  cun- 
ning which  you  think  an  elegance.  Oh  ! 
never  be  seduced  by  such  silly  pretences,' 
continued  he;  *^  if  a  wench  wauts  a  good 

Sown,  do  not  give  her  a  fine  smelling-bot- 
e,  because  that  is  more  delicate:  as  lonce 
knew  a  lady  lend  the  key  of  her  library  to  a 
poor  scribbling  dependaut,  as  if  she  took 
the  woman  for  an  ostrich  that  could  digest 
iron.'  He  said,  indeed,  '  that  women  were 
very  difficult  16  be  taught  the  proper  manr 
ner  of  conferring  pecuniary  favours;  that 
they  always  gave  too  much  money  or  too 
little;  for  that  they  had  an  idea  of  delicacy 
accompanving  their  gifts,  so  that  they  gen- 
erally render^l  them  either  useless  or  ridi- 
culous.' 

"  I  pitied  a  friend  before  him  who  had  a 
whining  wife,  that  found  evyry  thine  pain- 
ful to  her,  and  notlune  pleasing — *  He  does 
not  know  that  she  whimpers,'  savs  John- 
son: '  when  a  door  has  creaked  ior  a  fort- 
nignt  together,  you  may  observe,  the  mas- 
ter will  scarcely  give  sixpence  to  get  it 
oiled' 

*<  Of  another  lady,  more  insipid  than  of- 
fensive, 1  once  heard  him  sav,  <  She  has 
some  softness  indeed,  but  so  has  a  pillow.' 
And  when  one  observed  in  reply,  that  her 
husband's  fidelitv  and  attachment  were  ex- 
emplaiy,  notwithstanding  this  low  account 
at  which  her  perfections  were  rated — *  Why, 
sir,'  cries  the  Doctor,  <  being  married  to  those 
sleepy-souled  women,  is  just  like  playinpr  at 
eaxos  fi)r  nothing;  no  passion  is  excited, 
and  the  time  is  fiued  up.  I  do  not  howev- 
er envy  a  fellow  one  of  those  honeysuckle 
wives,  for  my  part,  as  they  are  but  creepers 
•t  best,  and  commonly  destroy  the  tree  they 
80  tenderly  cling  about.' 

**  Needlework  had  a  strenuous  approver 
in  Dr.  Johnson,  who  said,  *  that  one  of  the 
great  felicities  of  female  life  was  the  general 
consent  of  the  world,  that  they  might  amuse 
themselves  with  petty  occupations,  which 
contributed  to  the  lengthening  their  lives, 
and  preserving  their  nunds  in  a  state  of  san- 
ity.' *  A  man  cannot  hem  a  {KKke^hand- 
kerchief,'  said  a  lady  of  quality  to  him  one 
day,  *  and  ao  he  runs  mad,  and  torments  his 
family  and  friends.'  The  expression  struck 
kim  ezceedtiigly,  and  when  one  aoquaintr 
aaee  grew  troublesome,  and  another  un- 
heahby,  be  used  to  quote  Lady  Frances's  ^ 
observation,  'that  a  man  cannot  hem  a 
pocket-handkerchief.' 


'  [Lady  nances  Bargoyne,  daughter  of  the  last 
t/>rd  MalihidL--ED.] 

.      TOE*.    11  S3 


^'Niee  people  found  no  meicf  from  Dr. 
Johnson;  sucn  I  mean  as  can  dine  only  at 
four  o'clock,  who  cannot  bear  to  be  wakecl 
at  an  unusual  hour,  or  miss  a  stated  meal 
without  inconvenience.  He  had  no  such 
prejudices  himself,  and  with  difficulty  for* 
gave  them  in  another.  '  Delicacy  does  not 
surely  consist,'  savs  he,  <  in  impossibih'ty  to 
be  pleased;  and  that  is  false  d^nity  indeed 
which  is  content  lo  depend  upon  oiners.' 

"  That  poverty  was  an  evil  to  be  avoided 
by  all  honest  means,  however,  np  roan  was 
more  ready  to  avow :  concealed  poverty 
particularly,  which  he  said  was  the  feneral 
corrosive  that  destroyed  the  peace  ofalroost 
every  family;  to  which  no  evening  perhaps 
ever  returned  without  some  new  project 
for  hiding  the  aorrows  and  dangers  o^  the 
next  day.  *  Want  of  money,'  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  Ms  sometimes  concealed  under 
pretended  avarice,  and  sly  liints  of  aversion 
to  part  with  it;  sometimes  under  stormy 
anger,  and  affectation  of  boundless  rsffe: 
but  oflener  still  under  a  show  of  thought- 
less extravagance  and  gay  neglect  :  ymWe 
to  a  penetrating  eye  none  of  these  wretched 
veils  suffice  to  keep  the  cruel  truth  from 
being  seen.  Poverty  is  hie  etubiquey*  savs 
he, '  and  if  yoo  do  shut  the  jade  out  of  the 
door,  she  will  always  contrive  in  some  man- 
ner to  poke  her  pale  lean  face  in  at  the  win- 
dow.' 

**  As  the  mind  of  Dr.  Johnson  was  great 
]y  expanded,  so  his  first  care  was  for  gene* 
ral,  not  particular  or  pettv  morslity;  and 
those  teachers  had  more  of  his  blame  than 
praise,  I  think,  who  seek  to  oppress  life  with 
unnecessary  scruples.  <  Scruples  would»' 
as  he  observed,  '  certainly  make  men  mis- 
erable, and  seldom  make  them  good.  Let 
us  ever,'  he  said,  *  studiously  fly  from  those 
instructers,  against  whom  oar  Saviour  de- 
nounces heavy  judgments,  for  having  bound 
up  burdens  grievous  to  be  home,  and  laid 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  mortal  raen.^ 
No  one  hod,  however,  higher  notions  of  the 
hard  task  of  true  Christianity  than  Johnson, 
whose  daily  terror  lest  he  had  not  done 
enough  originated  in  piety,  but  ended  in 
little  less  than  disease.  Reasonable  with 
regard  to  others,  he  had  formed  vain  hopes 
of  performing  impossibilities  himself^  and 
finding  his  good  works  ever  below  his  de- 
sires and  intent,  filled  his  imagination  with 
fears  that  he  should  never  obtain  foi^ive- 
ness  for  omissiona  of  duty  and  criminal 
waste  of  time. 

"  I  used  to  tell  him  in  jest,  thathia  mofat- 
ity  was  easily  oontenled;  and  when  I  have 
said  something  as  if  the  wickedness  of  the 
worid  gave  me  concern,  he  would  cry  out 
aloud  against  canttng,  and  protest  that  hfe 
thought  there  was  very  little  gross  wicked- 
ness m  the  world,  and  stUi  less  of  extraor- 
dinary virtue. 
"  Though  no  man  perhaps  made  such 
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lotfgh  wplien  M  Dr.  Jolmaem,  yet  nobody 
had  a  more  Just  aversion  fot  ffenerai  satire ; 
he  always  hated  aod  censored  Swift  for  iiis 
unprovoked  bitterness  a^rainst  the  profes- 
sors of  medicine ;  and  n^ed  to  challenge  his 
fViends,  when  they  lamented  the  exorbitant 
cy  of  physicians'  fees,  to  profluce  him  one 
instance  of  an  estate  raised  by  physick  in 
England.  When  an  acquaintance  too  was 
one  day  exclaiming  against  the  tedionsness 
of  the  law  and  Its  partiality  :  *  Let  ns  hear, 
sir,*  said  Johnson,  <  no  general  abuse;  the 
law  is  tiie  last  result  of  human  wisdom  act- 
ing upon' human  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pubKck.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  had  indeed  a  Teneration 
for  the  voice  of  mankind  beyond  what  most 
people  will  own ;  and  as  he  liberally  con- 
fessed that  all  his  own  disappointments 
proceeded  from  himself,  he  hated  to  hear 
others  complain  of  general  injustice.  I  re- 
member when  lamentation  was  made  of  the 
neglect  shewed  to  Jeremiah  Markland  ^,  a 

1  [Mr.  Markland,  who  has  favoiired  the  Editor 
with  many  kind  and  UBefoJ  nggaatMoa.  observes 
on  this  paaMge,  that  "  Johnaon'e  oenMire  was  wt- 
desorved.  Jereoiiab  Markland  was  ceitaialy  no 
growler.  He  sought  for,  becaose  h«  loved,  xe*- 
tirement;  and  rejected  all  the  honoiin  and  re- 
wards which  were  liberally  offered  to  bis  accept- 
ance. Daring  a  long  life,  he  devoted  bimsialf 
nnceasiogly  to  those  ponnits  for  which  be  was 
best  fitt^,  collating  the  classics,  and  illnstTHting 
the  Seriptares.  *  S^quantar  alii  fkmam,  ancnpen- 
tur  Divitias,  hm  ilU  oenlis  irretoitii  contemplntos, 
|KMt  teiga  ceoitanler  rejedt ....  In  solitudinem 
le  recepit,  stndiic  excelendis  et  paaperilras  aable- 
vandis  ankid  intentna.*  Sqch  is  the  chaiacter 
givwi  of  Matkland  by  hk  papH  and  frisad  Edwaid 
Clarke.**  Mis.  Pkiai's  flippant  eaprassibn  (•*  a 
mat  pkilologiat  as  iolne  one  nemhtred  la  oaU 
Un  ")  wiil  eseito  a  Maile,  when  we  raoallaet  what 
Markland  baa  done  as  a  philokgMt,  a«d  the  estinur 
tjoo  m  which  be  has  beea  held  both  by  tlie  moat 
leaiaed  of  bia  coateiDporarieB  (inckidiag  Joho- 
aoB  buBself ),  and  the  moat  disti^gaisbed  scfaolan 
of  our  own  time.  Dr.  Bnmey,  in  a  tone  of  the 
highest  panegyric,  numbered  him  with  Bentlejr, 
Dawes,  Toup,  and  Person  ;  and  a  still  later  wri- 
ter has  thus  candidly  enumerated  lua  merits : 
'<  Bfarkland  was  endowed  with  a  respectable  por> 
tier  of  Judgment  and  sagacity.  He  waa  yei^  la^ 
borioQS,  loved  retirement,  and  spent  a  long  life  in 
the  stttdy  of  the  Greek  anid  Latn  langnagea.  For 
modesty,  candour,  literary  honesty,  end  couiteous- 
ness  to  other  scholars,  he  is  jastiy  consMlered  as 
the  ttode  wlkKh  ovgbt  to  be  proposed  for  the  kni^ 
tation  of  ereiy  critic.'* — Quart.  Jtst*  toI.  Tii  p. 
44t  m  hr  Mr.  Markhnd.  It  is  but  jwt  to  all 
pertiei,  that  the  Editor  ihosTd  add,  that  (wkatsvw 
«r  Johnson  may  have  said  m  the  earreal  «f  eoa- 
venatMin,  and  probably  in  aUuaion  la  aoaaa  mi- 
nata  and  nnvaoorded  circnmstaoee)  he  had  a  fixed 
Nspect  for  the  talenla  and  character  of  Markland. 
For  k  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  os  tba  20th  Oct. 
1782,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Nichols,  urgjug  him  to  ob- 
tain some  Jpecord  of  the  life  of  Markland,  whom, 


great  phflolofffet,  as  sotne  one  ratunl  1^ 
call  him—*  He  is  a  scholar  undoubtedly,  lir,' 
replied  Dr.  Johnson  ;  '  but  remember  thit 
he  would  run  fr^m  the  worid,  and  that  H  ii 
not  the  worid  s  business  to  run  aAer  him. 
I  hate  a  fellow  whom  pride,  or  cowardice, 
or  laziness,  drives  into  a  comer,  and  doei 
nothing  wften  he  is  there  but  sit  and  groie/; 
let  him  come  out  as  I  do,  and  hark,* 

"Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  of  literal 
history  was  extensive  and  surprising ;  be 
knew  every  adventure  of  every  book  yw 
could  name  almost,  and  was  exceediojifly 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  which  writing 
the  poets'  lives  gave  him  to  display  It* 
He  loved  to  be  set  at  worit,  and  was  sony 
when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  busineH  he 
was  about. 

*'  <  Alas,  madam  !  *  continued  he,  <how 
few  books  are  there  of  which  one  ever  cm 
possibly  arrive  at  the  last  page  !  Wn 
there  ever  yet  auy  thing  written  by  mfw 
roan  that  was  wished  longer  by  its  md* 
ers,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  RoMdmi 
Crusoe,  and  Uie  Pilgrim's  Progress  ? '  Af- 
ter Homer's  Ih'ad,  Dr.  Johnson  confenrd 
that  the  work  of  Cervantes  was  the  greatot 
in  the  worid,  speaking  of  it,  I  mean,  it  t 
book  of  entertamment. 

"  He  had  sometimes  fits  of  resding  very 
violent ;  and  when  he  was  in  earnest  alwttt 
setting  through  some  particular  pages,  for 
I  have  heard  him  say  he  never  read  UH 
one  book  &,  which  he  did  not  consider  u 

with  Jortin  and  Thirlby,  he  calls  three  emrtsaifs- 
raries  of  great  eminence.— Ed.] 

*  [On  this  passage  Mr.  Malone,  m  ba  0* 
notes,  says,  '*  Here  wt  Acme  another  gnat  tar 
aaentwn.  She  does  not  state  "kthen  ke  mA 
Ms  declaration.  It  mighi  home  fteifi  m  IMI, 
ami  ttt  the  subsequmi  mnetean  years  U  sdg^ 
Aoee  read  600  ^aoks  thravgh  perhaja,  <Mgft 
it  etrtoMy  was  not  his  usttai  eusism  tsiaso'* 
Can  the  reader  discover  on  what  grtsniB  ^ 
statSment  is  ealied  a  gross  eaaggeraiwn^  who 
Mr.  Malone  admits  that  it  accords  with  Jshwas'i 


usual  eustoml  But  we  have  many  ] 
Boswell  which  corroborate  Mis.  Piozzi's  i 
(see  for  uistance  vol.  i.  p.  810,  and  pot^  16^ 
June,  1784. )  The  observation  too  as  to  the  hd^v^ 
having  made  no  allowance  for  the  date  at  wbiea 
Johnson  spoke,  came  rather  inconsistently  froo 
Mr.  Malone,  who  has  laborioasly  made  a  deb*te 
rate  blandier  of  the  aame  kind  that  he  impatci  t» 
Mm.  pM>Kzi :  when  Johnson  observed,  anitt  F 
148,  that  *<  Thomas  4  Kem|Mi  was  said  to  biw 
beea  printed,  in  one  hngoage  or  another,  as  wmtj 
tunes  aa  theie  have  beea  months  since  it  M<an* 
oat,**  Mi^  BlaJone,  with  graat  grarily,  ii^^n^f^ 
'*  Huo  is  tmprpkahlt,  hecmase,  aetofiiag  tsm 
aeesuni,  tkero  ummH  kaoa  btem  8i00  edttliaji 
thai  kaing  the  mimhfr  of  mmsVu  heiuMtm  im 
and  1792,"  {ante,  he.  ett.)  BaosmssBmadA'* 
book  was  pnbliehed  m  1792.  Mr.  Malone  oaln^ 
his  caJeolatipn  on  that  prear,  witbeot  ttSaa^ 
either  to  the  year  in  which  Johnson  fustsivs 
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MnUnfs  thrmwh  kt  his  whole  life  (tnd 
La^  M&ry  Wortley^  Letters  was  the 
boot),  he  ivould  be  qtute  lost  to  oompetiy, 
•ed  withdraw  all  his  attention  to  what  he 
WIS  reading,  without  the  smallest  know- 
fedfe  or  care  about  the  noise  made  around 
bim.  His  deafness  made  such  conduct  less 
edd  and  less  difficult  to  him  than  it  would 
have  been  to  aaother  man;  but  his  advising 
others  to  take  the  aasie  method,  and  poll  a 
Xttie  book  o«t  when  they  were  not  enter- 
tained with  what  was  coiog  forwaid  in 
loeiety,  seemed  more  hkeljr  to  advance  the 
nowth  of  science  than  of  polished  manners, 
for  which  he  always  pretended  extceae 
Tsneration. 

<<Dr.  Jdhnson  was  a  great  reader  of 
French  literature,  and  deliffhted  exeeedinc* 
br  in  Bofleau's  works.  Mottcre,  1  think, 
£e  had  hardly  sufficient  taste  oi ;  and  he 
vsed  to  oondemo  me  fbr  prefening  La 
Brayere  to  the  Due  de  Kocheibncavlt, 
*  who,'  he  said,  *  was  the  only  genUemmi 
writer  who  wrote  like  a  professed  autbour.' 

"The  feeolleetionof  such  reading  as  had 
Mfbted  him  in  his  infancy,  made  him  ai- 
wayi  persist  in  fancying  that  it  was  the 
ontV  leadhig  which  coald  please  an  infant ; 
and  he  need  Id  condemn  me  for  putting 
NewberyVi  books  into  their  hands  as  too 
trifling  to  engage  their  attention.  *  Babiea 
do  not  want,'  said  he,  *to  hear  about 
babies ;  they  like  to  be  told  of  grants  and 
castles,  and  of  somewhat  which  can  stretch 
and  etim slate  their  little  minds.'  When  in 
ioswer  I  would  urge  the  nuroerons  editions 
and  quick  sale  of  Tommy  Prudent  xnt  Goody 
Two  Shoes,  *  Remember  always,'  aaid  he, 
'thai  the  parents^  the  books,  and  that 
the  children  never  read  them.'  Mra.  Bar* 
haald  however  had  his  best  praise  i,  and 
deseTFed  it;  jio  man  was  more  struck  than 
Dr.  Johnson  with  voluntary  descent  from 
poMible  splendour  to  painfafduty. 

"  The  remembrance  of  what  had  passed 
in  his  own  childhood  made  Dr.  Johnson 
▼erv  solidtous  to  preserve  the  felieity  of 
ehiidrenj  and  when  he  had  persuaded  Dr. 
Samner*  to  remit  the  tasks  usually  given  to 
"fill  up  boys'  time  during  the  holidays,  he  re- 
joiced exceedingly  in  the  success  of  his  ne- 
gotiation, and  told  me  that  be  had  never 
ceased  representing  to  all  the  eminent 
acboolmasters  in  England,  the  absurd  ty- 
nnny  of  poiaoning  the  hour  of  permitted 
pleasure,  by  keeping  future  misery  before 
the  children's  eyes,  snd  tempting  them  by 

abiem^ny  or,  whit  is  more  important,  to  the 
pcnod  at  which  the  obaervatkm,  which  Johneon 
only  ^UJpted,  was  originally  made. — Eo.] 

^  [Tfaia  ii  not  consiBtent  with  hia  opinion  be- 
nts raeofied  (ante^  p.  21),  of  thk  hdy^a  woik 
Ar  the  iartmetmn  of  yoQtk*-E]>.] 

*  [MMwef  HawDw.— Ed.] 


bribetr  or  faMviod  i0  evade  it  <  Beb 
Sumner,'  said  be,  <  however,  I  have  at 
length  prevailed  upon  :  I  know  not  indeed 
whether  his  tenderness  was  persuaded,  or 
his  reason  convinced,  but  the  effect  will  al« 
ways  be  the  same.  Poor  Dr.  Sumner  died, 
however,  before  the  next  vacation.' 

^  Dr.  Johnson  was  of  opinion,  too,  that 
young  people  ahould  have  pontive  not  gen- 
eral rules  given  for  their  direction.  <My 
mother,'  said  he,  <  was  always  teiiing  me 
that  I  did  not  6eiSuoee  myself  properly ;  that 
I  shoidd  endeavour  to  learn  oeAevtour,  and 
such  cant :  but  when  I  replied,  that  she 
ought  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid,  her  adoaonitions  were  commonly,  for 
that  time  at  leaat,  at  an  end.' 

"  This,  1  fear,  was  however  at  best  a  mo- 
mentary refuge,  found  out  by  perverseness  3. 
No  man  knew  better  than  Johnson  in  how 
maay  nameless  and  numberless  sctioof 
htkmom  consists:  aotions  which  can 
scarcely  be  reduced  to  rule^  and  which  come 
under  no  deacniption.  Of  these  he  retained 
so  many  very  strange  ones,  that  I  suppose 
DO  one  who  saw  his  odd  manner  of  gesticu- 
laling  nueb  blamed  or  wondered  at  the 
ffood  lady's  solicitude  concerning  her  eon's 
ieAeetoifr* 

**  Though  he  was  attentive  to  the  peace 
of  chiklren  in  general,  no  man  had  a  strongs 
er  contemfA  than  he  for  audi  parents  as 
opeAly  profess  that  they  cannot  govern 
their  chtldreo*  '  How,'  says  he,  *  is  an 
army  governed  ?  Such  people^  for  the  most 
part,  multiply  prohibitions  till  obedience 
becomes  impossiole,  and  authority  appears 
absurd  ;  and  never  suspect  that  they  tease 
their  lamily,  their  friends,  and  themselves, 
only  because  conversation  runs  low,  and 
something  must  be  said.' 

*'  Dr.  Johnson's  knowledge  and  esteem 
of  what  we  call  low  or  coarse  life  was  iiv* 
deed  prodigious ;  and  he  did  not  like  thst 
the  upper  ranks  should  be  difi^nified  with 
the  name  of  the  yforld.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds said  one  day,  that  nobody  vare  laced 
coats  now;  and  that  once  every  body  wore 
them.  'See  now,'  says  Johnson,  'how 
absuid  that  is ;  as  if  the  bulk  of  mankind 
consisted  of  fine  gentlemen  that  came  to 
him  to  sit  fhr  their  pictures.  If  every  man 
who  wears  a  laoea  coat  (that  he  can  pay 
for)  was  extirpated,  who  wouhl  mias 
them  ? '  With  all  this  haughty  contempt 
of  ffentility,  no  praise  was  more  welcome 
to  Dr.  Johnson  than  that  which  ssid  he 
had  the  notions  or  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man :  which  character  I  have  heard  him 
define  with  accuracy  and  describe  with  ele- 
gance. 

"  1  was  saying  to  a  friend  one  day,  tliat  I 
did  not  like  gooae;  one  smcUs  it  so  while 


*  [See  anle.  p.  20e.»Eo.] 
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it  is  roasting,  taid  I.  'But  you, madam,' 
replies  the  Doctor,  /  have  been  at  all  times  a 
fortunate  woman,  havings  always  had  your 
hanger  so  forestalled  by  indulgence,  that 
you  never  experienced  the  delight  of  smdl- 
mg  your  dinner  beforehand.'  Which 
pleasure,  answered  I,  pertiv,  is  to  be  en- 
joyed in  perfection  by  such  as  have  the 
nappinees  to  pass  th  trough  Porridge^lsland  i 
of  a  morning.  '  Come,  come,*  says  he 
gravely,  *  let  *8  have  no  sneerin?  at  what  is 
serious  to  so  many:  hundreds  of  your 
fellow-creatures,  dear  lady,  turn  another 
way,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  by  the 
tuxuries  of  Porridge-Island  to  wish  for 
gratifications  they  are  not  able  to  obtain: 
you  are  certainly  not  better  than  all  of 
them;  give  God  thanks  that  you  are  hap- 
pier.' 

^  I  received  on  another  occasion  ss  rpst  a 
rebuke  fVom  Dr.  Johnson,  for  an  offence 
of  the  same  nature,  and  hope  I  took  care 
never  to  provoke  a  third;  for  after  a  very 
k>ng  summer  particularly  hot  and  dry,  I 
was  wishing  naturally,  but  thoughtiessly, 
for  some  ram  to  lay  the  dust  as  we  drove 
along  the  Surrey  roads.  <  f  cannot  bear,' 
replied  he^  with  much  asperity  and  an  al- 
tered look,  '  when  I  know  how  many  poor 
families  will  perish  next  winter  for  want  of 
that  bread  which  the  present  drought  will 
dfmy  them,  to  hear  ladies  sighing  for  rain, 
only  that  their  complexions  may  not  suffer 
from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  incom- 
moded by  the  dust: — for  shame!  leave  off 
such  foppish  lamentations,  and  study  to  re- 
lieve those  whose  distresses  are  real.' 

"But  it  was  never  against  people  of 
coarse  life  that  his  contempt  was  expressed, 
while  poverty  of  »entifnent  in  men  who 
coi*«idered  themselves  to  he  company  for 
the  parlour,  as  he  called  it,  was  what  he 
would  not  bear. 

<<Even  dress  itself,  when  it  resembled 
that  of  the  vulgar,  offended  him  exceeding- 
ly; and  when  he  had  condemned  me  many 
times  for  not  adorning  my  children  with 
more  show  than  I  thought  useful  or  elegant, 
I  presented  a  little  girl  to  him  who  came 
o 'visiting  one  evening  covered  with  shining 


^  Porri4g»j8laiid  it  a  mean  street  in  London, 
fiUfd  with  oook-«ho|M  for  the  convenience  of  the 
poorer  tohabiunU;  the  real  name  of  it  I  know  not, 
hot  fifpect  that  which  it  is  generally  known  by, 
to  have  been  originally  a  term  of  derision. — Pi- 
ozxi.  [**  It  ii  no^  A  street,  but  a  paved  alley 
near  the  charcfa  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. "~ 
Mahne  MS,  These  are  the  kind  of  errore  on 
which  Mr.  Malone  fonnda  his  violent  censures  of 
Mis.  PiozzS*s  inaccuracy,  which  he  often  calls 
faUehood;  but  the  lady  may  surely  be  foi^ven 
\S  she,  in  her  inexperience,  calls  that  a  **  mean 
street  *'  which  the  more  aceorale  Maloae,  prob- 
ably by  personal  iaspectbn,  fiMnd  to  be  a  paved 
^y.-J£D.3 


ornaments,  to  see  if  he  woiU  mnm  of 
the  appearance  she  made.  When  tkej 
were  gone  home,  *  Weil,  sir,'  said  I,  'bow 
did  you  like  miss?  I  hope  she  wmfm 
enough  f  <  It  was  the  fizwry  of  a  beggar,' 
said  he, '  and  you  knew  it  was;  she  kxAed 
like  a  native  of  Cow4aBe  dieBsed  vp  to  be 
carried  to  BarthokMnew  fair.'  Hit  repri- 
mand to  another  lady  for  crosaiiig  her  iittb 
child's  handkerchief  before,  and  bv  tbit 
operation  drafl^ging  down  its  head  oddly  ud 
unintentionally,  was  on  the  same  priociDJe. 
<  It  is  thebeggar»8  fear  of  G<M,'saidhe,  *  thit 
prevails  over  such  parents,  and  so  the^  pail 
the  poor  thing's  head  down,  and  dve  it  the 
look  of  a  baby  that  plays  about  Westmia 
ster-bridge,  while  the  mother  sits  Bhivering 
in  a  niche.' 

<<My  compliAUces  [in  his  critidunion 
dress],  however,  were  of  little  worth;  what 
really  surprised  me  was  Uie  victory  ba 
gained  over  a  lady  little  accustomed  tooon- 
tradiction,  who  bad  dressed  herself  for 
cJiurch  at  Streathem  one  Sunday  momiBf, 
in  a  manner  he  did  not  approve,  and  to 
whom  he  said  such  e^arp  and  pssgeit 
things  concerning  her  hat,  her  gowa,  kc 
that  she  hastened  to  change  them,  and  »• 
turning  quite  another  figure  received  bii 
applause,  and  thanked  him  ids  his  reprooft, 
much  to  the  amaeement  of  her  hoaband, 
who  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  etn. 

'*  Another  lady,  whoee  accompliahmenu 
he  never  denied,  came  to  our  house  one  day 
covered  with  diamonds,  feathers,  fcc.  anl 
he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  chat  with  btf 
as  usual.  I  asked  him  why,  when  the 
company  was  gone.  'Why,  her  head 
looked  so  like  that  of  a  woman  who  ahowi 
puppets,'  said  he,  *  and  her  voice  so  coft' 
finned  the  fancy,  that  I  could  not  bear  her 
to-day;  when  she  wean  a  large  cap,  I  can 
Ulk  to  her.' 

**  When  the  ladies  wore  lace  trimmingi 
to  their  clothes,  he  expressed  his  contempt 
of  the  reigning  fashion  in  these  tera»: '  A 
Brussels  trimming  is  like  bread*sauce,' 
said  he, '  it  takes  away  the  glow  of  cok>(ir 
from  the  f^own,  and  gives  you  nothing  in- 
stead of  It ;  but  sauce  was  invented  to 
heighten  the  flavour  of  our  food,  and  triii- 
ming  is  an  ornament  to  the  maoteau,  or  it 
is  nothing.  Learn,'  said  he,  <  that  there  if 
propriety  or  impropriety  in  every  thing 
now  slight  soever,  and  get  at  the  geoem 
principles  of  dress  and  of  behaviour;  if  yov 
then  transgress  them^  you  will  at  leail 
know  that  they  are  not  observed.' 

"  It  was  indeed  astonishing  how  he  com 
remark  such  minuteness  with  a  sigbt  80 
miserably  imperfect;  but  no  accidental  po- 
sition of  a  riband  escaped  him,  so  nice  wai 
bis  observation,  and  so  rigorous  ha  de- 
mands of  propriety. 
"When  he  turned  hia  back  on  iM 
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lolaiig^iokei  in  the  foomi  at  Brif hthalm- 
stone,  be  made  this  excuse:  '1  am  not 
obliged,  dr,'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thnde,  who 
stood  by  fretting,  <  to  find  ressons  for  re- 
specting the  rank  of  him  who  will  not  oon- 
dncend  to  declare  it  by  his  dreas  or  some 
other  visible  mark:  what  are  stars  and 
other  sigos  of  superiority  made  forf ' 

"All  these  exactnesses  in  a  man  who 
W88  nothing  less  than  exact  himself,  made 
him  extremely  impracticable  as  an  inmate, 
though  most  instructive  as  a  compaai<», 
and  useful  as  a  friend.  Mr.  Thrate,  too, 
could  sometimes  overrule  his  rigidity,  hy 
saying  coldly,  <  There,  there,  now  we  have 
had  enough  lor  one  lecture.  Dr.  Jphnsen; 
we  will  not  be  upon  education  any  more  till 
after  dinner,  if  you  please; '  or  some  such 
speech:  but  when  there  was  nobody  toTe- 
strain  his  dislikes,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  any  body  with  whom  he  could  oon^ 
verse,  without  living  always  on  the  verge 
of  a  quarrel,  or  of  something  too  like  a 
quarrel  to  be  pleasing.  I  came  into  the 
room,  for  example,  one  evening,  where  be 
and  a  gentleman,  [Mr.  Seward],  whose 
abilities  we  all  respected  exceedingly,  were 
sitting;  a  lady  ^  who  walked  in  two  minutes 
before  me  had  blown  them  both  into  a 
flame,  by  whispering  something  to  Mr. 
{Sewaidj,  which  he  nideevoured  to  explain 
away,  so  as  not  to  affront  the  Doctor,  whose 
suspicions  were  all  ahve.  'And  have  a 
care,  sir,*  said  he  just  as  I  came  in  ;  <  the 
old  lion  will  not  bear  to  be  tickled.'  The 
other  was  pcde  with  rsge,  the  lady  wept  at 
the  confusion  she  had  caused,  and  1  could 
only  say  wUh  Lady  Macbeth, 

'  Ton  'v«  displaced  the  miitb,  broke  the  good 

meeting  . 
With  most  admired  diaorder.' 

"Two  gentlemen,  I  perfectly  well  re- 
member, dining  with  us  at  Streatham  in 
the  summer  of  1783,  when  Elliot's  brave 
defence  of  Gibraltar  was  a  subject  of  com- 
mon discourse,  one  of  these  men  naturally 
enough  began  some  talk  about  red-hot  bails 
thrown  with  surprising  dexterity  and  effect; 
which  Dr.  Johnson  having  listened  some 
lime  to,  <  I  would  advise  you,  sir,'  said  he, 
with  •  cold  sneer,  *  never  to  relate  this 
atory  again;  you  really  can  scarce  imagine 

'  [See  atUe^  vol.  I  p.  816.  Ai  Lord  Boling- 
broke  did  noi  ha|i|>eB  to  be  a  knight  of  any  of  the 
^oyiden,  it  is  not  easy  to  gueai  how  he  could  have 
aa(^ed  Dr,  JohiMOn*B  wiahes.-r£D.] 

'  [The  lady's  name  waa  Streatfield,  as  Mr.  Se- 
ward told  me.  She  was  very  handsome  and  a  good 
aehoUr;  for  she  understood  Greek.  She  was  piqued 
at  Mr.  Seward  *8  paying  more  attention  to  Dr. 
Johnson  tfasn  to  her;  and  on  £oniin|;  in,  whis- 
pered, "how  his  hark  sat  on  his  stomach;  "  al- 
lading  to  4he  vonglmesB  which  she  supposed  was  m 
Br,  Johmoff's  oonvenatwn. — MaUme  M8,1 


how  Mvy  f^  a  ignre  yov  make  in  the 
telling  of  It.'  Our  guest  being  bred  a 
quaker,  and,  I  believe,  a  man  of  an  extreme 
ly  gentle  disposition,  needea  no  more  re- 
proofs for  the  same  folly;  so  if  he  ever  did 
mieak  again,  it  was  in  a  k)w  voice  to  the 
friend  who  came  with  bun.  The  check 
was  given  before  dinner,  and  after  coffee  I 
leil  the  room.  When  in  the  evening,  how^ 
ever,  our  companions  had  retumcMd  to  Lon- 
don, and  Dr.  Johnson  and  myself  were  left 
atone,  with  only  our  usual  family  about  us, 
'  I  did  not  quarrel  with  those  quaker  fel- 
k)W8,'  said  he,  very  seriously.  *  You  did 
perfectly  right,'  replied  I;  *  for  thejr  gave 
you  no  cause  of  offence.'  *  No  offence  I* 
returned  he,  with  an  altered  voice;  <  and  is 
it  nothing  then  to  sit  whispering  together 
vH)en  /  am  present,  without  ever  directing 
their  discourse  towards  me,  or  offering  me 
a  share  in  the  conversation  ? '  ^  That  was 
because  yon  frighted  hira  who  spoke  first 
about  those  hot  balls.'  *  Whv.  madam,  if 
a  creature  is  neither  capable  of  giving  digni 
ty  to  falsehood,  nor  willing  to  remain  con 
tented  with  the  truth,  he  deserves  no  bet 
ter  treatment  3.» 

<'Dr.  Johnson's  fixed  incrednlitv^  of 
every  thing  he  heard,  and  his  littie  care 
to  conceal  that  incredulity,  was  teasing 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  8harp^ 
was  pained  exceedingly,  when  relating  tne 
history  of  a  hurricane  that  happened  shout 
thst  timer  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  for 

*  [Mr.  Maloae,  in  bis  Md.  notes,  is  very  indig- 
nant that  Mia.  Piozzi  has  omitted  to  slate  what 
the  story  was  which  produced  this  obserration, 
and  bei^ifw  she  has  not  done  so,  questions  the  ve- 
racity of  the  whole  anecdote;  but  this  is  very  anr 
just  Mn.  Pioaaci's  object  was  to  exhibit  John" 
son's  manners,  and  not  to  record  the  minute  de- 
tails of  the  quaker's  story. — ^Ed.] 

^  [Mr.  Malone,  in  his  MS.  notes,  ohsenrea  on 
this  passage,  "  Here  is  another  gboss  m iskep- 
RESCNTATION*.     He  had  no  fixed  incredulity 
coneemmg  etery  thing  he  heard ;  but  he  had 
observed  the  great  laxity  toith  which  almost 
every  story  is  told,  and  therefore  always  ei- 
amined  it  accurately,  and  frequently  found 
some  gross  exaggeration.     The  writer  herself 
had  not  the  smallest  regard  for  troth,  as  Jehtn^ 
stm  told  Mr.  Bos/well  {see  his  Life  of  Johsi- 
son),  and  henee  thu  servOmsing  hahU  of  h$r 
guest  was  to  her  a  very  sore  subfee£*'    On 
this  the  Editor  mairt  take  leave  tm  aay,  that  Mr. 
Malone's  observation  defeats  ilMlf ;   becawe  if 
Dr.  Johnson's  incrednlity  was  a  sore  subject  with 
Mn.  Piozzi,  she  cannot  be  blamed  ibr  recurdiag 
it.    Mr.  Malone  might  have  qoestioned  hexiudg^ 
ment,  in  sappoeing  that  Johnson  was  equally  in- 
credulous as  to  otl^  persons,  but  not  her  sineeri^ 
ty,  in  describing  him  as  she  found  him;  and  if 
he  found  almost  every  story  told  with  great 
laxity,  is  it  surprising  that  be  aboold  have  an  ha 
bitnal  incredulity  ?— Ed.] 
•  [BesTanff,  p.  69.— £d.] 
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•light  i  kmm,  he  h«a  khMalf  loit 
fiieadfl  too,  h«  obeerved  Dr.  Johnson  b»* 
yevcd  noi  n  syUnble  of  the  aecoimt  *  For 
Hia  ••  eeeyi'  nyi  he >  *  for  a  men  to  fiU  his 
noetb  with  wonder,  end  run  ebont  telling 
the  lie  before  it  can  be  detected,  that  I 
have  no  heart  to  beliere  hurrioanes  easily 
raieM  b7  the  irst  inventor,  aad  blown  for- 
umpds  by  thoiuands  more.'  I  asked  him 
once  if  he  believed  the  story  of  the  dcstmo* 
tion  of  Idsbon  by  an  earthquake,  when  it 
first  happened.  *  Oh  I  not  for  ax  months,' 
Mid  he,  <  at  least  I  lU  think  that  story  too 
dreadful  to  be  oiedited,  and  can  hardly  yet 
persuade  mvself  that  it  was  true  to  the  fuU 
coLCent  we  aii  of  ns  have  heard.' 

"  Thouffh  thus  uneommonly  ready  both 
to  five  and  take  offence,  Dr.  Johnson  had 
many  rif  id  maxima  concerning  the  necessity 
«f  continued  softness  and  compliance  of  die* 
position:  and  when  I  once  mentioned  Shen- 
•tone's  idea,  that  some  little  quarrel  among 
lovers,  relations,  and  iViends,  was  useful, 
and  contributed  to  their  general  happiness 
uoon  the  whole,  by  making  the  soul  feel  her 
elastic  force,  and  return  to  the  beloved  ob- 
ject with  renewed  deliffht:  '  Why,  what  a 
preaicioue  maxim  is  this  now,'  cried  Dr. 
Johnson :  <  all  quarrels  ought  to  be  avoided 
atudiottsly,  particularly  conjugal  ones,  as  no 
one  can  possibly  tell  where  uiey  may  end; 
hesides  that  lasting  dislike  is  often  the  eon- 
sequence  of  occasional  disgust,  and  that  the 
cup  of  life  is  surely  bitter  enough,  without 
squeezing  in  the  hateful  rind  of  resentment' 

**  A  very  ignorsat  young  fellow,  who  had 
plagued  us  all  for  nine  or  ten  months,  died 
at  last  consumptive:  '  i  think,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  when  ne  heard  the  news,  *  I  am 
afraid  I  should  have  been  more  concerned 
for  the  death  of  the  ilog;  but ^  hesitat- 
ing awhile,  *  I  am  not  wron^  now  in  all  this, 
for  the  dog  acted  up  to  his  character  on 
every  occasion  that  we  know;  but  that 
dunce  of  a  fellow  helped  forward  the  gene- 
ral disgrace  of  humanity.'  'Why,  dear 
sir,'  said  I, '  how  odd  you  are!  you  have 
oAien  said  the  lad  was  not  capable  of  re- 
ceivinff  farther  instruction.'  <  He  was,'  re- 
plied the  Doctor, '  like  a  corked  bottle,  with 
a  drop  of  dirty  water  in  it,  to  be  sure;  one 
a«ight  pump  upon  it  fonver  without  the 
smallest  effect;  out  when  every  method  to 
open  and  clean  it  had  been  tried  [in  vain], 
you  woukl  not  have  me  grieve  that  the  bot- 
tle was  broke  at  last' 

**  This  was  the  same  ^uth  who  tokl  us 
he  had  been  reading  Lucius  Floros;  Fiorut 
Delphini  was  the  phrase:  and,  *  my  moth- 
er,' said  he,  ^  thought  it  had  something  to 
do  with  Delphos:  but  of  that  I  know  no- 
thing.' *  Who  rounded  Rome,  then!*'  in- 
quired Mr.  Thrale.  The  lad  replied, 
*  Romutus.'  *  And  who  succeeded  Romu- 
lus? '  said  I.  A  long  pause,  and  apparently 
distressful  hesitation,  foIk>wed  the  difficutt 


^vestion.  'MTliywnyoaaskhia  lAtsnai 
that  he  does  not  comprehend?'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  enraged.  ■  You  mtjfht  as  weU  W 
him  tell  you  who  phlebotomned  RonralBi, 
This  fellow's  dulness  is  elastic,'  c6ntiDs«d 
he, '  and  all  we  do  is  but  like  kicking  tt  i 
woolsaefc.'  The  pains  he  took  however!) 
obtain  the  young  man  more  patient  histrae* 
ton  were  many,  and  oftenumes  repetted. 
He  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  clergyflMii 
in  a  distant  province ;  and  Dr.  Johami 
used  both  to  write  and  talk  to  his  frien^coi- 
ceming  his  education. 

'<  A  young  fellow,  less  confident  of  Ui 
own  abilities,  lamenting  one  day  that  be  bid 
loetall  his  Oreeb— <  1  believe  it  happeoBi 
at  the  aame  time,  sir,'  said  Jc^tmot,  *tbat  I 
kMt  all  my  hirge  estate  in  Yorkshire.' 

<<  Of  a  Jamaioa  gentleman,  then  M^ 
dead,  he  said-*-<  He  wiH  not,  whither  he  ii 
now  gone,  find  much  difference,  1  beliefi^ 
either  in  the  climate  or  the  conmaBy.' 

"  Returning  home  one  day  iron  diiui| 
at  the  ehaplaintf  tebie  i,  he  toM  me,  tbit 
Dr.  Ookismith  had  given  a  very  ccaieil 
and  unnecessarily  exact  Rcitsl  there  of  ba 
own  feelings  when  his  play  was  hined; 
telling  the  company  how  he  went  indeed  tt 
the  Literary  Club  at  night,  and  chatted  pl^ 
among  his  friends,  as  if  nothing  had  bifk 
pened  amiss;  that  to  impress  them  still  owt 
forcibly  with  an  idea  of  his  msgnaoioity, 
he  even  sung  his  favourite  song  about ' « 
M  woman  toBsed  m  a  hlaaka  lefflKM 
Ume$  Oi  Mgh  as  the  meon;'  'but  all  t^ 
while  I  wss  suffering  horrid  tortsiei,'  wd 
he,  <  and  verily  believe  that  if  1  had  pott 
bit  into  my  mouth  it  woukl  have  stniyiad 
me  on  the  ^t,  I  was  so  excessively  ill;  but 
I  made  more  noise  than,  usual  to  cover  aH 
that;  and  so  they  never  perceived  ibv  sot 
eating,  nor  I  believe  at  all  imaged  to  ihrn- 
selves  the  anguish  of  my  heart:  bat  whea 
all  were  gone  except  Johnson  heie,  i  bei^ 
out  a-ciying,  and  even  aieove  that  i  wonH 
never  write  again.'  *  All  which,  dwtw^ 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  amaasd  at  his  odd  fnm- 
nees, « I  thought  had  been  a  secret  botw«« 
you  and  me;  and  I  am  sore  I  ^'^"rjv 
nave  said  any  thing  about  it  fhr  the  vom- 
Now  see,'  repeated  he  when  he  tnW  tt« 
story,  *  what  a  figure  a  man  n^akea  w 
thus  unaccounteb^  chooses  to  be  theliign 
narrator  of  his  own  disgrace.  B  ew  icj" 
•Uo,  ed  %  penneri  alreftt,  was  a  projefO 
made  on  purpose  for  such  mortals,  to  wq» 
people,  if  possible,  from  being  thus  the  ilc^ 
akis  of  their  own  shame :  for  what  coinpi»j 
sion  can  they  gain  by  such  silly  Mr'*tivei« 
No  man  should  be  expected  to  y"P*^ 
with  the  sorrows  of  vanity.  If  tben  yw 
are  mortified  by  any  III  usage,  whetheriw 
or  supposed,  keep  at  least  the  •«m>«"*!J 
such  mortifications  to  youiself*  ftad  ioroav 

>  [At 8t  Jamei's  pBlao6.-^i>] 
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to  nroclttm  howmeialy  you  are  tfaonfht 
tm  oy  others,  unices  you  desire  to  be  mean* 
1y  thought  of  by  alM 

"  Poor  Goldsmith  tns  to  bim  indeed  like 
tiie  earthen  pot  to  the  iron  one  in  FoBtaiiie's 
fables:  it  had  been  better  for  Am,  perhaps, 
that  they  had  changed  companions  oi\ener; 
TetBo  experience  ofhis  anta^nist^s  strength 
hindered  him  from  continuing  the  contest* 
He  used  to  remind  me  always  of  that  verse 
in  Berni, 

*  II  pover  aomo  ehe  Don  sen'  era  acoorto, 
AndaTa  combattendo — ed  era  moito.* 

<*  Dr.  Johnson  made  him  a  comieal  an« 
ewer  one  day,  when  seeming  to  repine  at 
the  success  of  Beattte's  Essay  on  Truth. 

*  Here's  such  a  stir,*  said  he,  <  iUx>ttt  a  fellow 
that  has  written  one  book,  and  I  have  writ* 
ten  many.'  <  Ah,  Doctor,'  said  his  friend, 
^  there  go  tw&-and*fotty  sixpences,  you 
know,  to  one  guinea.' 

'<  Garrick  said  to  Dr.  Johnson  one  day, 

*  Why  did  not  you  make  me  a  tory,  whep 
we  lived  so  much  together?  you  love  to 
make  people  tones.*  <  W  hy,'  said  Johnson, 
pnilinj^  a  heap  of  half*pence  from  his  pock- 
et, *  (fad  not  the  kingoiake  these— guineaft? ' 

**  Bat  liowever  rouglily  he  might  be  sud* 
denly  provoked  to  treat  a  harmless  exertion 
of  vanity,  he  did  not  wish  to  inflict  the 
pain  he  gave,  and  was.  sometimes  very  sor- 
ry when  he  nerceived  the  people  to  smart 
more  than  they  deaerved.  *  How  harshly 
yon  treated  that  man  to-day,*  said  T  once, 
**  who  harangued  us  so  about  gardening!* 
^  I  am  sorry,*  said  he,  Mf  J  vexed  the  crea* 
tore,  for  there  certainly  is  no  harm  in  a 
Ibllow^i  rattling  a  raitMoxi  only  do  *nt  let 
him  think  that  he  thunder$.* 

**  We  were  apeaking  of  a  gentleman  who 
loved  his  friend—*  Make  him  prime  minis- 
ter,'  said  Johnson,  *  and  see  how  long  his 
fKettd  will  be  remembered.*  But  he  had  a 
fougJier  answer  for  me,  when  1  commended 
a  sermon  preached  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
anee  of  our  own  at  the  trading  end  of  the 
town.  <  What  was  the  subject,  madam  .^^ 
said  Dr.  Johnson.  *  Friendsnip,  sir,*  repli- 
ed L  <  Why  now,  is  it  not  strahge  that  a 
wise  man,  Kke  our  dear  little  Evans,  should 
take  it  in  his  head  to  preach  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, in  a  place  where  no  one  can  be  think- 
ing of  it?  *  « Why,  what  are  they  thinking 
apon,  sir?'  said  I.  *  Why,  the  men  are 
Ihhiking  on  their  money,  I  suppose,  and  the 
women  are  thinking  or  their  mops.* 

*■  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  okl  age 
had  very  Httic  of  Dr.  Johnson's  reverence: 
^  A  man  commonly  grew  wickeder  as  he 
grew  older,'  he  sakl, '  at  least  he  but  chang- 
ed the  vices  of  youth,  headstrong  passion 
and  wikl  temerity,  for  treacherous  caution 
and  desire  to  circumvent,  I  am  alwsvs,* 
said  he, '  on  the  young  people's  flidsi-  wnen 
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them  is  a  dispoto  between  tbenialid  ihpM 
ones;  for  yon  have  at  least  a  chance  for  vir^ 
tue  till  age  has  withered  its  very  root' 
While  we  were  talking,  my  mother*to  span- 
id,  whom  he  never  loved,  stole  our  toast 
and  batter:  <  Fie,  Belle  f '  said  I,  <  you  used 
to  be  upon  honou r .'  *  Yes,  madam  ,*  replied 
Johnson,  *  biU  Belie  gr^^s  old.*  His  rea- 
son for  hating  the  dog  was,  <  because  she 
was  a  professed  favourite,*  he  said,  'and 
because  her  lady  ordered  her  from  time  to 
time  to  be  wasned  and  combed:  a  foolish 
trick,*  said  he,  *  and  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority that  every  one**  nature  revolts  at; 
so  because  one  must  not  wish  ill  to  the  lady 
in  such  cases,'  continued  he,  *  one  corses 
the  cur.*  The  truth  is,  Belk  was  not  well^ 
behaved,  and  being  a  large  spaniel,  was 
troublesome  enough  at  dinner  with  frequent 
solicitations  to  be  fed.  '  This  animal,*  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  one  day,  *  wouki  have  been  of 
extraordinary  merit  end  value  in  the  state 
of  Lycurgus;  for  ehe  condemns  one  to  the 
exertion  of  perpetual  vigilance.' 

"  Though  apt  enough  to  take  sudden  Itk^* 
ings  or  aversions  to  people  he  occasionally 
met,  he  would  never  hastily  pronounce 
upon  their  character:  and  when,  seeing  him 
justly  delighted  with  Dr.  Solander's^  conr 
vcrsation,!  observed  once  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  parts,  who  talked  from  a  full 
mind — ^*  It  may  be  so,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
•but  you  cannot  know  it  yet,  nor  I  neither: 
the  pump  works  well,  to  be  sure;  but  how, 
I  wonder,  are  we  to  decide  in  so  very  short 
an  acquaintance,  whether  it  is  supplied  by 
a  spring  or  a  regertoir?  ■ 

"  He  always  made  a  great  difierence  m 
his  esteem  lietween  talents  and  erudition; 
and  when  he  saw  a  person  emrnent  for  lite- 
ralure,  wholly  unconversable,  it  fretted  him. 
*  Teachin|f  such  tonies,'  said  he  to  me  on^ 
day,  'is  hke  setting  a  lady's  diamonds  iii 
lead,  which  only  obscures  the  lustre  of  tlie 
stone,  and  makes  the  possessor  ashamed 
on  'u' 

*«  Among  the  numberless  people,  how- 
ever, whom  I  heard  him  grossly  snd  flatly 
contradict,  I  never  yet  saw  any  one  who 
did  not  take  it  patiently  excepting  Dr. 
Barney,  from  whose  habitual  sofhiess  of 
manners  I  little  expected  such  an  exertion  of 
spirit:  the  event  was  as  little  to  be  expect- 
ed. Dr.  Johnson  asked  his  pardon  gener* 
ously  and  genteelty,  and  when  he  lett  the 
room  rose  up  to  shake  hands  with  him,  that 
they  might  part  in  peace. 

"  When  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  mind  to  com- 
pliment any  one,  he  did  it  with  more  digni«i 
ty  to  himself,  and  better  effect  upon  the 
comoany,  than  any  man.  I  can  recollect 
but  few  instances  mdeed,  though  perhaps 
that  may  be   more   my  fault  than  hir. 


[See  4Sfite,  vol.  I  488.— £d.] 
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When  Sir  Jodraa  Reyndda  left  the  room 
one  dapr,  he  said,  ^  There  goee  a  man  not  U> 
be  spoiled  by  prosperity.' 

"  He  was  not  at  aU  offended,  when,  com- 
paringr  all  onr  acquaintance  to  some  animal 
or  other,  we  pitcded  upon  the  elephant  for 
his  resemblance,  adding^,  that  the  proboscis 
of  that  creature  was  like  his  mind  most  ez^ 
actly— stionff  to  buffet  even  the  tiger,  and 
pliable  to  pick  up  even  the  pin.  The  truth 
IS,  Dr.  Jonnaon  was  often  good«-humouredly 
willing  to  join  in  childish  amusements,  and 
hated  to  be  led  out  of  any  innocent  merri- 
ment that  was  going  forward.  He  liked  a 
frolic  or  a  jest  well  enough  ji  though  he  had 
strange  serious  rules  about  it  too:  and  very 
angry  was  he  if  any  body  offered  to  be  mer- 
ry when  he  was  disposed  to  be  ^rave. 
'You  have  an  ill-founded  notion,'  sm  he, 

*  that  it  is  clever  to  turn  matters  off  with  a 
joke,  as  the  phrase  is;  whereas  nothing  pro* 
duces  enmity  so  certain,  as  one  person's 
showing  a  disposition  to  be  merry  wnen  an- 
other is  inclined  to  be  either  serioua  or  dis- 
pleased.' 

'*  I  likewise  remember  that  he  pronounced 
one  day  at  my  bouse  a  most  loAy  panegyric 
upon  Jones  1,  the  orientalist,  who  seemed 
little  pleased  with  the  praise,  for  what  cause 
I  know  not 

'*  An  Irish  trader  at  our  house  one  day 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  launch  out  into  very 
great  and  greatly-deserved  praises  of  Mr. 
Sldmund  Burke:  delighted  to  find  his  coun« 
tryman  stood  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  a 
man  he  had  been  told  so  much  of,  <  Sir,' 
said  he, '  give  me  leave  to  tell  something  of 
Mr.  Burke  now.'  We  were  all  silent,  and 
the  honest  Hibernian  began  to  relate  how 
Mr.  Burke  went  to  see  the  collieries  in  a 
distant  province:  'and  he  would  go  down 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  (in  a  bag),  and 
he  would  examine  every  thlnff;  he  went  in  a 
bag,  sir.  and  ventured  his  health  and  his 
life  for  knowledge;  but  he  took  care  of  his 
clothes,  that  they  should  not  be  spoiled,  for 
he  went  down  in  s  bag,'  •  Well,  sir,'  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  good-humouredly,  *if  our 
friend  Mund  should  die  in  any  of  these  ha- 
zardous exploits,  you  and  I  would  write  his 
life  and  panes vric  together:  and  your  chap- 
ter of  it  shoiud  be  entitled  Uiv»^Burke  in  a 
hag.' 

.  ''  Mr.  Thrale  was  one  time  extolling  the 
character  of  a  statesman,  and  ex^tiating  on 
the  skill  required  to  direct  the  different  cur- 
rents, reconcile  the  jarring  interests,  &c. 

*  Thus,'  replied  Johnson, '  a  mill  is  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  mechanism  enough,  but  the 
water  is  no  part  of  the  woTkman£ip.' 

''  On  another  occasion,  when  some  one 
lamented  the  weakness  of  the  then  minister, 
and  complained  that  he  was  dull  and  tardy, 


[Sir  Willism  Joms.-4£d.] 


and  knew  Hide  of  aiain— <Ton  fluy  « 
well  complain,  sir,'  said  Johnson,  'tfiattk 
accounts  of  time  are  kept  by  the  clock;  for 
he  certainly  does  stand  still  upon  tbeiUir- 
head — and  we  ail  know  that  he  is  no  grnt 
chronok)ger.' 

"  He  told  me  that  the  character  of  Sokr 
in  the  '  Idler '  was  by  himself  intended  m 
his  own  portrait;  and  that  he  had  his  owb 
outset  into  life  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  tbt 
eastern  story  of  Gelaleddin. 

<'  Of  a  much-admired  poem,  when  ex- 
tolled as  beautiful,  he  rephed,  <  That  it  had 
indeed  the  beauty  of  a  bubble:  the  coloon 
are  gay,'  said  he,  *but  the  luhatance 
slight.' 

"  When  Dr.  Johnson  felt,  or  fancied  he 
felt,  his  fancy  disordered,  lus  constaDt  I^ 
currence  was  to  the  study  of  arithmetic: 
and  one  day  that  he  was  totally  confined  to 
his  chamber,  and  I  inquired  what  he  M 
been  doing  to  divert  himself,  he  ahowed  me 
a  calculation  which  I  could  scarce  he  made 
to  understand,  so  vast  was  the  nian  of  it, 
and  so  very  intricate  were  the  ngures;  bo 
other  indeed  than  that  the  national  delit, 
computing  it  at  one  hundred  and  ei^tf 
millions  sterling,  would,  if  converted  iDl» 
silver,  serve  to  make  a  meridian  of  that  im- 
tal,  I  forget  how  broad,  for  the  globe  of  the 
whole  earth,  the  real  globe, 

<<  I  told  him  of  a  friend  who  snffefed 
grievously  with  the  gout  'He  wiillivei 
vast  many  years  for  all  that,'  replied  h^ 
'  and  then  what  siflrnifies  how  mock  he  lo^ 
fers?  but  he  will  die  at  last,  poor  fellow, 
there 's  the  misery;  pout  seldom  takes  the 
fort  by  a  eoyp^e'tnatn,  but  turning  the  siege 
into  a  hhekidei  obliges  it  to  surrender  at 
discretion.'' 

"  A  lady  he  thought  well  of  was  dieon^c^ 
ed  in  her  health.  <  What  help  has  aht 
called  in?'  inquired  Johnson.  *i)r.Jamea, 
sir,'  was  the  reply.  *  What  is  her  diaeaac? 
*  Oh,  nothing  positive;  rather  a  gradual  and 
gentle  decline.'  <  She  will  die  then,  pnt^ 
dear!'  answered  he:  <when  death**  pw 
horse  runs  away  with  a  person  on  full  speed, 
an  active  physician  may  posaibly  give  them 
a  turn;  but  if  he  carries  them  on  an  em 
sk)w  pace,  down  hill  too,  no  care  noi  skill 
cansavetheml' 

«  Sir  William  Browne,  the  physician 
who  lived  to  a  very  extraordinary  age^ 
and  W9S  in  other  respectB  an  odd  morta^ 
with  more  genius  tlian  uj^derstandingi  aad 
more  self-sufficiency  than  wit,  was  the  W 
person  who  ventured  to  oppose  DrJoM- 


•  [He  died  in  March,  1774,  at  the  age  of  eigh^ 
two.  It  b  nowhere  stated,  that  the  Editor  knoJJ 
of,  that  this  epigram  was  made  extemporaoeooaf 
on  a  provooatioo  from  Dr.  Johnson.  See  an  •O' 
eornit  of  Sir  William  Btovme,  and  a  mors  so- 
caiate  venioa  of  the  two  epigiania,  in  the  B«^ 
DiB(--£o.] 
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Bon,  when  he  had  a  mind  to  shine  by  exalt- 
ing his  favourite  univerai^,  and  to  expreas 
his  contempt  of  the  whigg^ish  notions  which 
prevail  st  Cambridg^e.  He  did  it  once, 
Jiowever,  with  surprising  felicity:  his  an- 
tagonist having  refieated  witki  an  air  of  tri- 
umph the  famous  epigram  written  by  Dr. 
Trapp, 

*  Oor  royal  master  mw,  with  headfol  eyes, 
The  waolB  of  his  two  univenities: 
TVoops  be  to  Oxford  sent,  as  knowing  why 
That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty: 
Bat  books  to  Cambridge  gave,  as,  well  discerning, 
That  that  right  loyal  body  wanted  learning.' 

Which,  savs  Sir  William,  might  well  be 
answered  thus: 

*  The  king  to  Oxford  sent  his  troop  of  horse. 
For  tones  own  no  aignment  but  force  ; 
Wilh  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  wh^  allow  no  force  but  aignment.' 

"  Dr.  Johnson  did  him  the  justice  to  say, 
it  was  one  of  the  happiest  extemporaneous 
productions  he  ever  met  with;  tnough  he 
once  comically  confessed,  tliat  he  hated  to 
repeat  the  wit  of  a  whig  urged  in  support  of 
wnirasm. 

''When  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  paint- 
ed his  portrait  looking  into  the  slit  of  his 
pen,  and  holding  it  almost  close  to  his  eye, 
tt  was  his  general  custom,  he  felt  displeas- 
ed, and  told  me,  *  he  would  not  be  known 
by  posterit^r  for  his  defeeti  only,  let  Sir 
Joshua  do  his  worst.'  I  said  in  reply,  that 
Reynolds  had  no  such  difficulties  about  him- 
self, and  that  he  miffht  observe  the  picture 
which  hung  up  in  the  room  where  we  were 
talking  represented  Sir  Joshua  hokling  his 
ear  in  his  hand  to  catch  the  sound.  '  He 
may  paint  himself  as  deaf  if  he  chooses,* 
replied  '  " 


I  Johnson;  *  but  I  will  not  be  blinking 


<*  As  we  had  been  sa^ng  one  day  tliat  no 
subject  failed  of  receivm?  dignity  from  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  treated  it,  a 
lady  at  our  house  said,  she  would  make  him 
talk  about  love,  and  took  her  measures  ac- 
cordingly, deriding  the  novels  of  the  day 
because  they  treat^  about  k>ve.  *  It  is  not,' 
replied  our  philosopher,  <  because  they  treat, 
as  you  call  it,  about  love,  but  because  they 
treat  of  nothing,  that  they  are  despicable: 
we  must  not  ridicule  a  passion  wnich  he 
who  never  felt  never  was  happy,  and  he  who 
laughs  at  never  deserves  to  feel — a  passion 
Triuch  has  caused  the  change  of  empires, 
and  the  loss  of  worlds — a  passion  whicn  has 
inspired  heroism  and  subdued  avarice.'  He 
thought  he  had  already  said  too  much.  'A 
passion,  in  short,'  added  he,  with  an  altered 
lone,  *  that  consumes  me  away  for  mv  pret- 
ty Fanny  i  here,  and  she  is  very  cruel.' 


>  [lUbs  Bomey ,  the  anthour  of  Evelina,  kc  now 
I  D'Art>ia7.^ED.] 
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«  As  Johnson  was  the  firmest  of  believen 
without  beinff  credulous,  so  he  was  the 
most  charitable  of  mortals  without  being 
what  we  call  an  active  friend'.  Admirable 
at  giving  counsel,  no  man  saw  his  way  so 
clearly;  out  he  would  not  stir  a  finger  for 
the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
willinff  enough  to  give  advice:  besides  that, 
he  had  principles  of  laziness,  and  could  be 
indolent  by  rulb.  To  hinder  your  death, 
or  procure  you  a  dinner — ^I  mean,  if  really 
in  want  of  one — his  earnestness,  his  exer* 
tions,  conki  not  be  prevented,  though  health* 
and  purse,  and  ease  were  all  destroyed  by 
their  violence.  If  you  wanted  a  slight  Hbh 
vour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other  dis- 
positions; for  not  a  step  would  Johnson 
move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society, 
or  repay  a  compliment,  which  might  be  usfr> 
All  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of  request, 
or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  more 
for  a  friend,  who,  perhaps,  had  already  two 
or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to  dili- 
gence, no  importunity  could  conquer  his  re- 
solution of  standing  still.  '  What  good  are 
we  doing  with  all  wis  ado?  >  wo  aid  he  say: 
<  dearest  lady,  let 's  hear  no  more  of  it  I '  I 
have,  however,  more  than  once  in  my  life 
forced  him  on  such  services,  but  with  ex- 
treme diificulty.  We  parted  at  his  door 
one  evening  when  I  haii  teased  him  for  ma^ 
ny  weeks  to  write  a  recommendatory  letter 
ofa  little  boy  to  his  achoolmaster;  and  aAer 
he  had  faithfully  promised  to  do  this  prodi- 
ffious  feat  before  we  met  again — '  Do  not 
forget  dear  Dick,  sir,'  said  I,  as  he  went  out 
of  the  coach.  He  turned  back,  stood  still 
two  minutes  on  the  carriage-step*—^  When 
I  have  written  my  letter  for  Dick,  I  may 
hang  myself,  may  n't  I? '  and  turned  away 
in  a  very  ill  humour  indeed. 

*'  The  strangest  applications  in  the  world 
were  certainly  made  from  time  to  time  to* 
wards  Dr.  Johnson,  who  by  that  means  had 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote,  and  could, 
if  he  pleased,  tell  the  most  astonishinff  sto* 
ries  of  human  iblly  and  human  weakness 
that  ever  were  confided  to  any  man  not  a 
confessor  by  profession. 

"  One  day,  when  he  was  in  a  humour  to 
record  some  of  them,  he  told  us  the  follow- 
ing tale:  <A  person,'  said  he,  *  had  for  these 
last  ^ve  weeks  often  called  at  my  door,  but 
would  not  leave  his  name,  or  other  meS" 
sage,  but  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  me. 
At  last  we  met,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
oppressed  by  scruples  of  conscience.  I 
blamed  him  gently  for  not  applying,  as  the 
rules  of  our  church  direct,  to  his  parish 
priest,  or  other  discreet  clergyman;  when, 
after  some  compliments  on  his  part,  he  told 
me,  that  he  was  clerk  to  a  very  eminent 
trader,  at  whose  ware-liouses  much  business 
consisted  in  packing  goods  in  order  to  go 

«  [SeepMf,  $vb  Jane,  1784.— En.] 
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abroad;  that  be  iria  ollen  tempted  to  take 
paper  and  ptM^kthread  enough  for  biaown 
nae,  and  that  he  had  indeed  done  ao  ao  olV- 
en,  that  he  could  recollect  no  time  when  he 
ever  had  bought  any  for  himself.  'But 
probably >'  said  J,  <  your  master  was  wholly 
indifferent  with  regaid  to  such  trivial  emol- 
umenta;  yon  had  better  aak  for  it  at  once, 
and  80  talce  your  trifles  with  consent.'  <  Oh, 
air  f '  replied  the  visitor,  *  my  master  bid  me 
have  as  much  as  I  pleaaedy  and  was  half  an* 
gry  when  I  talked  to  him  about  iU'  *  Then 
prav,  sir,'  said  I,  *  teaae  me  no  more  about 
auch  airy  nothings; '  and  waa  going  on  lo 
be  very  angry,  when  I  recollected  that  the 
fellow  might  be  mad  perhaps;  so  I  asked 
him  when  he  left  the  counting-houae  of  an 
evening?  *  At  seven  o'clock,  sir/  '  And 
when  do  you  go  to  bed,  sir? '  *  At  twelve 
o'clock.*  <  Then,'  replied  I,  <  I  have  at 
feast  learned  thus  much  by  my  new  ac- 
quaintance— that  five  hours  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  unempk>yed  are  enough  for  a  man 
to  go  mad  in :  so  I  woukl  advise  you,  sir,  to 
study  algebra,  if  you  are  not  an  adept  al- 
ready in  it:  your  head  would  get  leas  mud^ 
dy,  and  you  will  feave  off  tormenting  your 
neighbours  about  paper  and  packthread, 
vfhue  we  all  live  together  in  a  world  that  is 
bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.'  It  is  per- 
haps needless  to  add  that  this  visitor  came 
ao  more.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  real  abhor- 
rence of  any  one  who  ever  treated  s^  little 
thing  like  a  great  one,  and  very  oAen  quo- 
led  Uib  scrupulous  gentleman  with  his  pack- 
thread. 

**  A  man  for  whom  he  oflen  begged, 
made,  as  he  told  us,  a  wild  uae  of  his  bene- 
ficence, spending  in  punch  the  solitary 
guinea  which  hiui  been  brought  him  one 
morning  :  when  reaolving  to  add  another 
claimant  to  a  share  of  the  bowl,  besides  a 
voman  who  always  lived  with  him,  and  a 
footman  who  used  to  carry  ont  petitions 
fbr  charity,  he  borrowed  a  chairman^  watch, 
and  pawning  it  tor  half  a  crown,  paki  a 
clergyman  to  marry  him  to  a  leltow-lodger 
in  the  wretched  houae  they  all  inhabited, 
and  got  so  drunk  over  the  guinea  bowl  of 
punch  the  evening  of  his  wedding-day,  that 
having  many  years  lost  the  use  of  one  leg, 
he  now  contrived  to  fall  from  the  top  of  the 
stairs  to  the  bottom,  and  break  hia  arm,  in 
which  condition  his  companions  feA  him  to 
call  Dr.  Johnson,  who  relatinff  the  series 
of  bis  tragicomical  dietreases,  obtained  Irom 
the  Literary  Club  a  aeasonable  relief. 

*'Dr.  Johnson  did  not,  however,  much 
delight  in  that  kind  of  conversation  which 
consists  in  telling  stories.  *  £very  body,' 
said  he,  <  tells  stories  of  me,  and  I  tell 
stories  of  nobody.  I  do  not  recollect,'  add- 
ed he,  <  that  I  have  ever  toldyott,  that  have 
been  always  favourites,  above  three  atories: 
but  I  hope  I  do  not  play  the  old  foot*  tnd 


force  people  to  hear  uninteresting  Ban» 
Uvea,  only  because  I  once  waa  diwtd 
with  them  myself.' 

"  Though  at  an  immeasurable  dittaiK 
from  content  in  the  contemplation  of  14 
own  uncouth  form  and  figure,  he  did  lot 
like  another  man  mnch  Uie  Im  for  beiui 
coxcomb.  I  mentioned  two  friends  ^  im 
were  particularly  fond  of  kK>king  at  then- 
selves  in  a  glass—*  They  do  not  surpria 
me  at  all  by  so  doing,'  said  Johnson :  *tbqr 
see,  reflected  in  that  glass,  men  who  hin 
risen  from  almost  the  lowest  situations  ii 
life;  one  to  enormous  riches,  the  otlier  to 
every  thing  this  world  can  give — r&nk,faDf, 
and  fortune.  They  see  likewise  men  who 
have  merited  their  advancement  by  the  ex- 
ertion and  improvement  of  those  Ukam 
which  God  had  given  them;  and  I  see  not 
why  they  should  avoid  the  mirror.  * " 

This  year  the  Reverend  Dr.  Franklla 
having  published  a  translation  of  *'Lb- 
cian,"  inscribed  to  him  the  jDmaw 
thus  : 

"  To  Dr.  Samuel  Johnaon,  the  DnD» 
az  of  the  present  age,  this  piece  is  ineenbej 
by  a  sincere  admirer  of  his  respectsbletil* 
ents,  Thb  TaAnsLiToa.* 

Though  upon  a  particular  comparisoBof 
Demonax  aivi  Johnson,  there  does  notMcn 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  similarity  betmcD 
them  9,  this  dedication  is  a  just  coiDptimeit 
from  the  g^eneral  character  given  by  Xsciu 
of  the  ancient  sage,  '*  ttpnrvf  m  titty  ^Mn* 
^m  ymfAwot^  the  best  philosopher  whan  1 
have  ever  seen  or  known." 

In  1781,  Johnson  at  last  completed  1» 
«  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  of  which  hepTeilhi* 
account:  "Some  time  in  March  nalk 
I  finished  the  'Lives of  the  Poete,'  Jf  ^ 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  wij, 
dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work, 
and  working  with  vigour  and  baste." 

["This  facility  of  writing,  and  nj|» 
tins dilatoriness  to  write,  Dr.  John-  '* 


»  [«  Th«e  tw«  friends  war©  John  CrtM 
timber-merchant  in  the  Boroiif|i»  vid  ^^l 
bam,  Lofd  Loi^iborougb."— Ptoz«  -^^-"W 

'  [There  were,  no  doubt,  some  points  in  wk** 
Johnson  did  not  resemble  Demonax,  who  vn 
high-born  and  rich,  yery  mild  in  his  iBaDD«it>  p> 
tie  in  argnment  and  even  in  his  repriir>ao<k,  u" 
lived  to  a  great  age  in  nnintemiptad  hesldi;  W 
in  many  particulars  Lncian*8  character  seeiw^^ 
cnrionsfj  applKable  to  Johnson;  and  indewj* 
tract  resembles  (in  little)  Beswdl's  owa  w«* 
bemg  a  collection  of  observations  on  sstosI  •J' 
ios,  moral,  critical,  and  religioas,  made  b/ a  p^ 
ktsopher  of  shnong  sense,  ready  wit,  and  ft**" 
veracity  ;  and  the  character  which  Luobb  •• 
erihes  to  the  conversatioa  ef  Demonax  ajfean  » 
the  editor  very  like  (awkmg  dao  allowsDce  w 
the  difftrence  of  ancient  and  modem  htbj  ■■■ 
topics)  the  style  of  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.— wJ 
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ton,**  myn  Mrs.  Fknn,  *<  always  re* 
tained,  from  the  days  that  he  lay  a-wd  and 
dictaC^  hid  first  pttblication  to  Mr.  Hector, 
who  aeted  as  his  amanuensis,  to  tlie  mo- 
ment he  made  me  copy  out  those  variations 
in  Pope's  Homer  which  are  printed  in  the 
Li9€$  of  the  Poets  K  *  And  now,'  said  he, 
when  1  had  finished  it  for  him,  '  I  fear  not 
Mr.  Nicholas  [the  printer]  a  pin.'  *'] 
^u9uk  \vL  %  memorandum  previous  to 
M«d.  ^  ihis,  he  says  of  them  :  '*  Written, 
"^  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  jnety." 

This  is  the  work  ^ich,  of  all  Dr. 
Johnson^  writings,  will  perhaps  be  read 
most  generally,  and  with  moat  pleasure. 
Philology  and  biography  were  his  favour- 
ite parsnits,  and  those  who  lived  roost 
in  intimscy  with  him,  heard  him  upon 
all  occasiona,  when  there  waa  a  |>roper 
opportunity,  take  delight  in  expatiating 
upon  the  various  ments  of  the  English 
poets:  upon  the  niceties  of  their  char- 
acters, and  the  events  of  their  progress 
throagh  the  world  which  they  contributed 
to  iilaminste.  His  mind  was  so  full  of  that 
kind  of  information,  and  it  was  so  well  ar* 
raaged  in  his  memory,  that  in  performing 
what  he  had  undertaken  in  thia  way,  he  had 
little  more  to  do  than  to  put  his  thoughts 

3K)n  paper;  exhibiting  first  each  poet% 
e,  and  then  subjoining  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  his  genius  and  works.  But  when  he 
began  to  write,  the  subject  swelled  in  such 
a  maimer,  that  instead  of  pre(hces  to  each 
poet,  of  no  more  than  a  few  pagea,  aa  he 
hid  originally  intended  3,  he  produced  an 
ample,  rich,  <^Bd  moat  entertaining  view  of 
them  in  every  respect.  In  this  he  resem- 
bled QaiDti]iaxi9  wno  tells  us,  that  in  the 
composition  of  his  *'  Institutions  of  Onto- 
ry,'*  **  Laffita  sa  tmnen  aperienle  mmterid^ 
plut  fuhm  vmrnon^alut  mieru  ipante  tti«- 
eepi.''  The  noofcaellers,  justly  sensible  of 
the  great  additiimal  value  of  the  copyright, 
preseoted  him  with  another  hundred  pounda, 
over  and  above  two  hundred,  for  which  his 
sgreement  waa  to  furnish  such  prefaces  as 
he  thought  fit. 


\  [The  fint  litfraUon  wu  publiehed  in.  1779. 
llw  edition  of  the  Poets  was  in  sixty  vols.  12iuo. 

*  [This  name  is  mispriiited  ^ftehoUon  in  Mrs. 
FiozD'fl  Anecdotes^— En.l 
^  '  His  desiao  »  thus  anooiinced  ia  his  adver- 
tiseoieiit:  *<^rhe  booksellers  baring  detenumed 
to  pebtieh  a  body  of  English  poetry,  I  was  per- 
suaded to  promise  them  a  preface  to  the  works  of 
each  aaUiour  ;  an  uudertakisg,  as  it  was  then  pr»- 
sealed  to  my  mind,  not  very  tedious  or  difficait 
My  parpiMe  was  only  to  have  altotted  to  every 
poet  an  advertisement,  like  that  which  we  find  in 
the  '  neBch Miscellanies/  containing  a  few  dates, 
and  a  general  character  ;  but  I  have  been  led  be- 
yond my  mtentkra,  I  hope  by  the  honest  desire  of 
liriagwsfid  pleasua.'*— BoswxLL. 


P<  The  baigaiii,"  as  Mr,  Mi«  gsm.  ii«. 

chols  states, "  was  for  two  hun*  v.  ixua. 
dred  guiaeaa,  and  the  book-  p~«««-p-«' 
aellera  spontaneoualy  added  a  tkkrd  hun* 
dred$  on  this  occaaion  Dn  Johnson  ob* 
served  to  Mr.  Nichols,  *  Sir,  I  alwaya  aaid  tlia 
booksellere  were  a  generous  set  of  men. 
Nor,  in  the  present  instance,  have  I  reaaon 
to  complain.  The  fact  ia,  not  that  they 
have  paid  me  too  little,  but  that  I  have 
written  too  much.'  The  <Livea*  were 
soon  published  in  a  aeparate  edition ;  when, 
for  a  very  few  corrections,  the  Doctor  wsa 
presented  with  another  hundred  guineaa.'] 
This  was,  however,  but  a  email  recon^ 
penae  for  auch  a  collection  of  biography, 
and  such  principlea  and  lllustrationa  of 
criticiam,  as,  if  digeated  and  arranged  in  one 
system,  by  some  uKxiem  Aristotle  or  Loo- 
ginus,  might  form  a  code  upon  that  subject, 
auch  as  no  other  nation  can  ahow.  As  he 
waa  so  good  as  to  make  me  a  preaent  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  original,  and  indeed 
only  manuscript  of  thia  admirable  work,  I 
have  an  opportunity  ol*  obaerving  with 
wonder  the  correctness  with  which  he 
rapidly  struck  ofi"  such  blowing  comiXMitioB. 
He  may  be  aaaimilated  to  the  lady  in  Wal* 
ler,whoeould  impress  with  "loveatfiiat 
eight: " 

**  Some  other  nymphs  with  ooloun  &]nt, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cnpkl  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy*'* 

That  he,  however,  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  ^,  and  some  anxiety  in  carrying  on 
the  work,  we  a^  from  a  seriea  of  ieltera  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  the  printer,  whose  variety  of 
fiterary  inquiry  and  obliging  dispoaition 
rendered  him  useful  to  Johnson.    Thus : 

<<  In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Mr.  Nichola  will 
find  a  reference  to  the  Pailiamentary  Hia- 
tory,  from  which  a  long  quotation  ia  to  be 
inserted.  If  Mr.  Nichols  cannot  easily  find 
the  book,  Mr.  Johnson  will  send  it  from 
Strealham. 

<*  Clarendon  is  here  returned. 

**  By  some  accident  I  laid  yotfr  note  upon 
Dj}ke  up  ao  sal*ely,  that  I  cannot  find  it 
Your  informations  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me.  I  must  beg  it  again,  with  another 
list  of  our  authours,  for  1  have  laid  that 
with  the  other.    I    have   sent  Stepney's 


ces,  and  many  othen  might  be  produced,  is  which 
Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  poblished  a  new  edition, 
atteriy  disregarded  the  correetWBS  of  errors  of 
which  he  was  apprised.  The  truth  is,  be  basn 
the  work  as  a  thing  thot  might  be  doM  in  s  few 
weeks,  and  was  sarprised  and  Iktigaed  at  the 
length  to  which  he  firaod  h  eipand:  and  it  Is  not 
wooderihl  that  at  so  advanced  an  age  ha  was  aoC 
very  anzioas  to  parehase  mtB«i|s  seeniaoy  by  iia 
labonr  of  reviskm.-^£0.] 
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Epittph.    Let  me  have  the  revises  ss  soon 
can  be.    Dec.  1778. 

<*  I  have  sent  Philips,  with  his  Epitaphs, 
to  be  inserted.  The  fWtgfment  of  a  preface 
is  hardly  worth  the  impression,  but  that  we 
ma?  seem  to  do  something.  It  may  be 
added  to  the  Life  of  Philips.    The  Latin 

Faffe  is  to  be  added  to  the  Life  of  Smith. 
shsU  be  at  home  to  revise  the  two  sheets 
of  Milton.    March  1,1779. 

**  Please  to  get  me  the  last  edition  of 
Hughes's  Letters ;  and  try  to  get  Dennis 
npon  Blackmore  and  upon  Cato,  and  any 
thing  of  the  same  writer  against  Pope.  Our 
materials  are  defective. 

«  As  Waller  professed  to  have  imitated 
Fairfax,  do  you  think  a  few  pages  of  Fair- 
fax would  enrich  our  edition  ?  Few  read- 
ers have  seen  it,  and  it  may  please  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary. 

"  An  Account  of  the  Lives  snd  W(»k8 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets, 
by,  Itc.  <  The  English  Poets,  biographi- 
cally  and  critically  considered,  by  Sam. 
Johnson.'  Let  Mr.  Nichols  take  his  choice, 
or  make  another  to  his  mind.  May, 
1781. 

**  You  somehow  forgot  the  advertisement 
for  the  new  edition.  It  was  not  inclosed. 
Of  Gav's  Letters  I  see  not  that  any  use  can 
be  made,  for  they  give  no  information  of  any 
thing.  That  he  was  a  member  of  a  philo- 
sophical society  is  something;  but  surely 
he  could  be  but  a  corresponding  member. 
However,  not  having  his  Life  here,  I  know 
not  how  to  put  it  in,  and  it  is  of  Uttle  im- 
portance 1." 

Mr.  Steevens  appears,  from  the  papers 
In  my  possession,  to  have  supplied  him  with 
some  anecdotes  and  quotations ;  and  I  ob- 
serve the  lair  hand  ^  of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  one 
of  his  copyists  of  select  pessages.  But  he 
was  principally  indebted  to  mv  steadv  friend, 
Mr.  Issac  Reed,  of  Staple-mn,  whose  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  knowledge  of  English 
literary  histo^  I  do  not  express  with  ex- 
eggeration,  when  I  say  it  is  wonderful ;  in- 
deed his  labours  have  proved  it  to  the 
world  ;  and  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
frankness  of  his  communications  in  private 
society. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon  each 
of  Johnson's  "Lives  of  the  Poets,"  or  at- 
tempt an  analysis  of  their  merits,  which, 
were  I  able  to  do  it,  would  take  up  too 

*  See  feveral  more  in  «  The  Gentlemaii**  Mag- 
anoe,"  1785.  The  ediuv  of  that  miacellany,  in 
which  Johnson  wrote  for  leveral  yean,  aeeiDa  jnat- 
ly  to  think  that  every  fiagment  of  ao  great  a  man 
ia  worthy  of  being  praaerved. — BoawKi.!.. 

*  [A  fair  hand,  in  more  than  one  aenae — her 
writing  ia  an  aknoat  perfect  specimen  of  calligra- 
phy; and  thia  power  remained  onimpaired  to  tlie 
laat  yeais  of  her  long  life. — ^En.] 


much  room  in  this  work;  yet  I  shall  mh 
a  (ew  observations  upon  some  of  them,  ui 
insert  a  few  various  readings. 

The  Life  of  Cowley  he  himself  conideicd 
as  the  best  of  the  whole,  on  account  of  tbe 
dissertation  which  it  contains  on  ih^MtU' 
pkyiieal  Foela.  [And  he  also  gave 
it  the  preference  as  containing  a  ni-  ^ 
cerinvestigation  and  discrimination 
of  the  characteristics  of  letl,  than  u  eb 
where  to  be  found.]  Dryden,  whoee criti- 
cal abilities  were  equal  to  his  poetical,  hi 
mentioned  them  in  his  excellent  Dedkalioi 
of  his  Juvenal,  but  had  barely  aientioiKd 
them.  Johnson  has  exhibited  tbem  ti 
lar|[e,  with  such  happy  illuBtratioQ  fnn 
their  writings,  and  in  so  luminoog  a  mo- 
ner,  that  indeed  he  may  be  allowed  the  fiill 
merit  of  novelty,  and  to  have  discovered  to 
us,  as  it  were,  a  new  planet  in  the  poetktl 
hemisphere. 

It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  in  coniideh 
ing  the  works  of  a  poet^  that  "  aoeiid- 
ments  are  seldom  made  without  some  tokcs 
of  a  rent; "  but  I  do  not  find  that  tbk  a 
applicable  to  prose  4.  We  shall  see  tbt 
though  his  amendments  in  this  work  in 
for  the  better,  there  is  nothing  of  tbe/si' 
nu»  Mnthuf  the  texture  is  unifonn;  lad 
indeed,  what  bad  been  there  at  fint,  is  wij 
seklom  unfit  to  have  remained. 

VARIOUS    RniDINOS^  IN  THE  LIFK  OF 
COWJLST. 

"  All  [future  vouries  of  tkatmmikttt' 
afterpmtfor  solitude 

"  To  conceive  and  execute  the  [agiutioo 
or  perception]  paim  mnd  the  pliu»»  « 
other  minds. 

"  The  wide  effulgence  of  [the  Uaiing]  i 
jiMnn^r  noon." 

In  the  Life  of  Waller,  Johnson  v"^^ 
distinct  and  animated  narrative  d^  publick 
affaire  in  that  variegated  period,  with  stroof 
yet  nice  touches  of  character;  and  haviu 
a  fair  opportunity  to  display  his  politica 
principles,  does  it  with  an  unqualified  ou- 
ly  confidence,  and  satisfies  his  leaden  ^v 
nobly  he  might  have  executed  a  Tof3f  Bi^ 
torv  of  his  country. 

So  easy  is  his  style  in  these  Lives,  that! 
do  not  recollect  more  than  three  uncommon 
or  learned  words:  one,  when  giving  an  «- 
count  of  the  approach  of  Waller's  mortil 
disease,  he  says,  <<  he  found  his  legs  grow 


*  Life  of  Sheffield. — Bos  well. 

*  See,  howerer,  p.  116  of  this  Tohnne,  wba* 
the  aaine  remark  is  made,  and  Johnsoa  ii  tba* 
speaking  of  pro$K,  In  his  Life  of  Drydeo,  »  \ 
obaervationa  on  the  opera  of  *'  King  ArtbV'' 
fumiah  a  airiking  instance  of  the  truth  of  tba  >^ 
mark.-^MAL0NE. 

*  The  original  reading  is  enclosed  in  biacNh 
and  the  preaent  one  ia  printed  in  italic)»-Bo*- 

WILL. 
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^mmii;**  hj  usiaff  the  ekpreisioD  hk  legs 
wstUidy  he  would  have  avoided  this;  and 
there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in 
its  beini^  followed  by  the  interesting  anes- 
tioD  10  bis  physician,  ^Wbat  that  $%eeuing 
meant? "  Aqpther,  when  he  mentions  that 
Pope  had  emt<<«if  proposals;  when/n«^/t«A- 
ed  or  i$nud  would  have  been  more  readily 
understood;  and  a  third,  when  he  calls  Or- 
rery and  Dr«  Delaney  writers  both  undoubt^ 
ediy  veraeimu;  when  truey  hone$ti  or  faiths 
/U,  might  have  been  used.  Yet,  it  must 
be  owned,  that  none  of  these  are  hard  or 
too  big  words;  that  custom  would  make 
them  seem  as  easv  as  any  others;  and  that 
a  language  is  richer  and  capable  of  more 
beauty  of  expression,  by  having  a  greater 
varie^  of  synonpaee. 

His  dissertation  upon  the  unfitness  of 
poetry  for  the  awful  subjects  of  our  holy 
reliflrioo,  though  I  do  not  entirely  aEree 
with  him,  has  all  the  merit  of  originality, 
with  uncommon  force  and  reasoning. 

rULlOVS    RSADINGS  IN   THK   LlWE   OW 
WALLEJl. 

''Consented  to  [the  insertion  of  their 
names]  their  own  nonUnatum. 

"  [After]  paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand 
pounds. 

^  Congratulating  Charles  the  Seeond  on 
his  (coronation]  recovered  right, 

"He  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom 
the  vicissitiules  of  the  world  happen  to  ex- 
alt, must  be  [confessed  to  degrade  his  pow- 
ers] teomed  at  a  pro$tituted  mind. 

*'The  cliaracters  by  which  Waller  in- 
tended to  distinguish  his  writings  are  [ele- 
gancel  tprightUne$$  and  dignity. 

"Blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
[fetch]  foreieU  fruits. 

''  Images  such  as  the  superficies  of  nature 
[eaailv]  readily  supplies. 

*MHi8]  iSome  applications  [are  some- 
timesj  may  be  thought  too  remote  and  un- 
coDseqoentiaL 

''His  images  are  [sometimes  confused] 
not  akoayM  dietinet." 

Against  his  Life  of  Milton,  the  hounds  of 
whiggism  have  opened  in  full  cry.  But  of 
Milton's  great  excellence  as  a  poet,  where 
shall  we  find  such  a  blazon  as  oy  the  hand 
of  Johnson?  I  shall  select  only  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  "  Paradise  Lost:  " 

"  Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture 
with  what  temper  Milton  sur/eyed  tlie  si- 
lent progress  of  his  work,  and  marked  his 
repuution  stealing  its  way  in  a  kind  of  sub- 
terraneous current,  through  fear  and  silence. 
I  unnot  but  conceive  him  calm  and  confi- 
dent, little. disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected, 
relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sciousness, and  waiting,  without  impatience, 
the  vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  future  generation.*' 


Indeed  even  Dr.  Towers,  who  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  wsrmest  zealots  of 
The  RevohUion  Society  itself,  allows,  that 
"  Johnson  has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  abilities  of  that  great  poet,  and  has 
bestowed  on  his  principal  poetical  composi- 
tions the  most  honouraole  encomiums i." 

That  a  man,  who  venerated  tlie  church 
and  monarchy  as  Johnson  did,  should  speak 
with  a  just  abhorrence  of  Milton  as  a  politi- 
cian, or  rather  as  a  daring  foe  to  good  poli- 
ty, was  surely  to  be  expected;  and  to  those 
who  censure  him,  I  would  recommend  his 
comments^  on  Milton's  celebrated  com 
plaint  of  his  situation,  when  by  the  lenity 
of  Charles  the  Second,  "  a  lenity  of  which,* 
as  Johnson  well  observes,  "  tlie  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  he,  who  had 
written  in  justification  of  the  murder  of  his 
sovereign,  was  safe  under  an  Act  of  Obliv- 
ion.^ "  No  sooner  is  he  safe  than  he  finds 
himself  in  danger,  fallen  on  evil  day$  and 
evil  tongue$y  with  darkne$$  and  with  dan- 
ger$  comvasied  round.  This  darkness,  had 
his  eyes  oeen  better  employed,  had  undoubt- 
edly deserved  compassion;  but  to  add  the 
mention  of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  un- 
just. He  was  fallen,  inde^,  on  evil  day$; 
the  time  was  come  in  which  regicides  could 
no  longer  boast  their  wickedness.  But  of 
evil  tongtics  for  Milton  to  complain,  re- 
quired impudence  at  least  equal  tu  his  other 
powers;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
roust  allow,  that  he  never  spared  any  asper- 
ity of  reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence.'^ 

I  have,  indeed,  oilen  wondered  how  Mil- 
ton, "  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republi- 
can^,"— *'  a  man  who  in  his  domestick  i^ 
lations  was  so  severe  and  arbitrary  3,"  ajid 

I  See  **  An  Essay  on  the  Life,  Character,  an^ 
Writinp  of  Dr.  Sanrael  Johnson,*'  Loudon,  1787 
which  IB  very  well  written,  making  a  proper  al- 
kiwaiiee  fyr  the  democratMsal  bigotry  of  ila  aothonr: 
whom  I  eannot  however  bat  admire  for  his  libeiw 
ati^  in  speakiiig  thus  of  my  iUostrioos  friend:^ 
<*  He  posKarad  extraordinary  powen  of  nndea- 
atanding,  which  were  mnch  cultivated  by  atndy, 
and  still  more  by  meditation  aod  refleetioii.  His 
memory  was  remarkably  retentive,  his  imagiDfr^ 
tion  nDcommonly  vigorous,  and  bis  judgment  keen 
and  penetrating.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
importance  of  religion;  his  piety  was  sincere,  and 
sometimes  ardent;  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
virtue  was  often  manifested  in  his  conversation 
and  in  his  writings.  The  same  eoeq^  which 
was  dispkiyed  in  &b  literary  productions  was  ex- 
hibited also  in  his  eonveisatioa,  whwh  was  vari- 
ons,  striking,  and  instractive;  and  perhaps  no  man 
ever  equalled  him  lor  nervous  and  pointed  repar- 
tees. His  Dwtionaiy*  his  Moral  Eamya,  aod  his 
productions  m  polite  literature,  will  convey  uaelii 
instruction,  and  elegant  entertaimneiit,  as  loi^  as 
the  language  in  whksh  they  are  wiittao  abalf  ba 
nnderatood. ' ' — ^Bosw  bi.l. 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Milton.— Boswsx«l. 

I  Ibid.— Boswsu.. 
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Whose  held  wb  filled  with  tiie  hardest  and 
most  dismal  tenets  of  Calvinism,  shonU 
have  been  such  a  poet^  should  not  only 
have  written  with  sublimity,  but  with  beau* 
ty,  and  eren  gaiety;  should  have  exquisite* 
ly  painted  the  sweetest  sensations  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable;  imaged  the  delicate 
raptures  of  connubial  lovej  nay,  seemed  to 
be  animated  with  all  the  spirit  of  revelry.  It 
Is  a  proof  that  in  the  human  mind  the  de- 
partments of  judgment  and  imagination, 
Serception  and  temper,  may  sometimes  be 
ivided  by  strong  partitions;  and  that  the 
light  and  shade  in  the  same  character  may 
be  kept  so  distinct  as  never  to  be  blended  K 
Mnrph.  i^^*  Nichols,  whose  attachment 

■aay,  to  his  iUustriotts  friend  was  un- 
^  ^  wearied,  showed  him,  in  1780,  a 
book  called  Bemark$  on  JohmMiU  Life  of 
MiUony  in  which  the  afiair  of  Lauder  was 
renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  poetical  teale 
in  the  Literary  Magazine,  1766  (when 
Johnson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collec- 
tion), was  Urged  as  an  additional  proof  of 
deliberate  malice.  He  read  the  libellous 
passage  with  attention,  and  instantly  wrote 
on  the  mai^n:  <*  In  the  business  ofuauder 
I  was  deceived,  partly  by  thinking  the  man 
too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent  Of  Xhi^poeH' 
eal  McaUy  quoted  fVom  the  Magazine,  I  am 
not  the  authour.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after 
I  had  ({uitted  that  work;  for  I  not  only  did 
not  write  it,  but  I  do  not* remember  it"] 

In  the  Life  of  Milton,  Johnson  took  occa- 
sion to  maintain  his  own  and  the  general 
S union  of  the  excellence  of  rhyme  over 
ank  verse,  in  English  poetrv;  and  quotes 
this  apposite  illustration  of  it  bv  *'  an  inge- 
nious critick,''  that  t ( $eem9  to  be  verse  only 
io  the  eye  K  The  gentleman  whom  he  thus 
characterises  is  (as  he  toki  Mr.  Seward) 
Mr.  Lock,  of  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey, 
whose  knowledge  and  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
is  universally  celebrated;  with  whose  ele- 
gance of  manners  the  writer  of  the  present 
work  has  felt  himself  much  impressed,  and 
to  whose  virtues  a  common  friend,  who  has 
known  him  long,  and  is  not  much  addicted 
to  flattery,  gives  the  highest  testimony. 

TABIOUS  BKADIHOS  IN  THK  LIFX  OW  MILTOH. 

'I  I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this 
which  [his  most  bigoted  advocates]  even 
kindne$$  and  reverence  can  give 


>  Mr.  Malone  tbiaki  it  is  rather  a  proof  that 
ha  felt  Dodiiiif  of  thoM  ehesrfiil  senntioiii  which 
ha  hM  doieribad:  that  on  these  topicks  it  Is  the 
poet,  aad  not  the  tnan,  that  writes. — ^Boswbll. 

*  One  of  the  most  natonl  mslaoces  of  the  effect 
af  blank' vene  oecarred  to  the  late  Eari  of  Hopo- 
tan.  Hk  lordship  obeerFod  one  of  his  shepbei^ 
^riagb  the  fields  apoa  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost;'* 
and  haviog  asked  him  what  book  it  was,  the  man 
vend, « Ant  please  your  lofdship,  this  is 


«<  [Perhaps  no]  $e&redy  Mt  maa  ev«i 
wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few. 

**  A  certain  [rescue]  preeernoHoe  ftm 
oblivion. 

"  Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  dim* 
sion,  as  [contracted]  pedmiHfik  or  pmiao' 
cal. 

**  Socrates  rather  was  of  opinkw,  tint 
what  we  bad  to  learn  was  how  to  [obtiio 
and  eoramnnicats  happtness]  4o  gsM  mi 
avoid  evil, 

'*  Its  elegance  [who  can  exhibit?]  u  ka 
attainabU.** 

I  could,  with  pleasure,  expatiate  spon  tbe 
masterly  execution  of  the  Life  of  DrTdeo, 
which  we  have  seen  >  was  one  of  Johflioa^ 
literary  projects  at  an  early  period,  isd 
which  it  18  remarkable,  that  after  deiiitiiig 
from  it,  from  a  supposed  scantiness  of  m«- 
terials,  he  should,  at  an  advanced  sge,  haw 
exhibited  so  amply. 

[Though  Johnson  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  Pope^  as  a  writer,  his  ^ 
superiour  reverence  for  Drvden  not- 
withstanding still  appeared  in  his  talk  as  in 
his  writing;  and  when  some  one  laeotioD- 
ed  the  ridicule  thrown  on  him  in  the  **  Re* 
hearsal,"  as  having  hurt  his  general  eharae* 
(er  as  an  auUiour,  **  On  the  contrsry,"  up 
Dr.  Johnson,  *<  the  greatness  of  DrjMf 
reputation  is  now  the  only  principle  of  vi- 
tality which  keeps  the  Duke  of  Bnekiii^ 
ham's  play  from  putrefsction." 

It  was  not  very  easy  however  for  pcopk 
not  quite  intimate  wiui  Dr.  Johnson,  fo  gel 
exactiv  his  opinion  of  a  writer's  merit,  ai 
thougn  he  wouM  sometimes  divert  bimaeif 
by  confounding  those  who  thought  theoh* 
selves  safe  to  say  to-morrow  what  he  bad 
aaid  yesterday;  and  even  Garrick,  who 
ought  to  have  been  better  acquainted  unth 
his  tricks,  professed  himself  mortified,  (bat 
one  time  when  he  was  extoOing  Dryden  in 
a  rapture  that  perhaps  disgusted  his  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson  suddenly  challenged  bim  to 
produce  twenty  lines  in  a  series  that  wovki 
not  disgrace  the  poet  and  bis  sduiier. 
Garrick  produced  a  passage  that  be  bad 
once  heard  the  Doctor  commend,  in  which 
he  now  found,  as  Mrs.  Ptozzi  remeroberod, 
sixteen  faults,  and  made  Garrick  \o€k  ally 
at  his  own  table.] 

His  defence  of  that  great  poet  against  tbe 
illiberal  attacks  upon  him,  as  if  his  em- 
bracing the  Roman  Catholic  commnnion  bad 
been  a  time-eerving  mr^asure,  is  a  piece  of 
reasoning  at  once  able  and  candid.  Indeed, 
Dryden  himself,  in  his  "  Hind  and  Panther,'* 
hath  given  such  a  picture  of  his  mind,  that 
they  who  know  the  anxiety  for  repose  aa  to 


•  See  ante,  p.  74.^^Boswsll. 
'  [*<  When  a  lady  at  Mr.  Thnle's  talked  of 
SBperior 


his  prefece  to  Sbakspeare  as 


^      -  ,  .,        . r r to  PopS^ 

v^oddsoitofanaathoar:  he  woald  fiun  thyme,    he  said,  *  I  feornot,  madam:  the  little  AUow  btf 
M  sanaot  gat  at  it'^^Boawsu.  |  dsos  wondan.*  '*— ^ncctf.  p.  42^-Ed.1 
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.  iketivM  nibjed  of  our  state  beyond  the 
mve,  though  they  may  think  hit  opinion 
nt-fouiidedi  mu0t  think  charitably  of  his 
sentiment: 

**  But,  graeioui  God,  bow  well  dost  thou  provide 
For  erring  jadgmnti  an  mwrring  guide  I 
Hiy  thrmie  is  darkneae  m  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  bta»  ef  glory  that  foibids  the  ^ght. 
O!  teach  me  lo  believe  thee  tlios  oonceal'd. 
And  seareh  no  farther  than  thyaeif  leTeal'd ; 
Bat  Her  alone  for  my  director  take. 
Whom  thoa  hast  promised  never  to  foiaake. 
My  thooghtless  youth  was  wing*d  with  vain  de- 
sires; 
My  manhood,  long  roialed  by  wand 'ring  6res, 
Follow *d  fiilae  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse 

was  gone, 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 
Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am; 
Be  thine  the  glory  and  be  mine  the  shame. 
Good  life  be  now  my  task:  my  doubts  are  done; 
What  more  could  shock  my  nith  than  Three  in 
One?" 

In  drawing  Dryden's  character,  Johnson 
has  given,  though  I  suppose  unintentional- 
ly, some  touches  of  his  own.  Thus :  "  The 
power  that  predominated  in  his  intellectual 
operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quick  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that 
were  presented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt; 
and  produced  sentiments  not  such  as  nature 
enforces,  l>ut  meditation  supplies.  With 
the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they 
spring  separate  in  the  mind,  he  seems  not 
much  acquainted.  He  is,  therefore,  with 
all  his  variety  of  excellence,  not  o(\en  pa- 
tbetick  1,  and  had  so  little  sensibility  of  the 
power  of  effusions  purely  natural,  that  he 
dki  not  eateem  them  in  others."  It  may 
indeed  he  observed,  that  in  all  the  uumer- 
oos  writings  of  Johnson,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse,  and  even  in  his  tragedy,  of  which 
the  sulject  is  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate 
princess,  there  is  not  a  single  passage  that 
ever  drew  a  tear. 

▼imioirs  KBADuros  iv  tbb  un  of  dbt- 

DBIf. 

"The  reason  of  this  general  perasal, 
Addison  has  attempted  to  [find  inj  derive 
from  the  delight  which  the  mind  feels  in 
the  investigation  of  secrets. 
^  '*  His  best  actions  are  but  [convenient] 
uuAUiiy  0/ wickedness. 

"  When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in 
disputation  [matter],  thought$  flowed  in  on 
either  side. 

"  The  abyss  of  an  un-ideal  [emptiness] 

"These,  like  [manv  other  bark>ts]  the 
karlgU  of  other  men,  had  his  love  though 
not  his  approbation. 


'*  He  [sometinifls  displays]  iewemiie  to  du- 
plmy  his  knowledge  with  pedantick  ostenta- 
tion. 

"  Fiench  words  which  [were  then  used 
inXKad  then  crept  into  conversation.'' 

The  Life  of  rope^  was  written  by  John* 
SOB  eon  mrnore^  both  from  the  early  posses* 
sion  which  that  writer  had  taken  of  his 
mind,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  must 
have  felt,  in  forever  silencing  all  attempts 
to  lessen  his  poetical  lame,  by  demonstrate 
ing  his  excellence,  and  pronouncing  the  foU 
lowing  triumphant  eulogium: — "  AfUr  all 
this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  answer  the 
question  that  has  once  been  ssked,  Wheth* 
er  Pope  was  a  poet?  otherwise  than  by  ask- 
ing in  return,  \i  Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is 
poetry  to  be  found?  To  circumscribe  po* 
etry  by  a  definition,  will  only  show  the  nar- 
rowness  of  the  definer;  though  a  definition 
which  shall  exclude  Pope  wiB  not  easily  be 
made.  Let  us  look  round  upon  the  present 
tune,  and  back  upon  the  past;  let  us  inquire 
to  whom  the  voice  of  mankind  has  decreed 
the  wreath  of  poetry;  let  their  productions 
be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated)  and 
the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more 
disputed." 

1  remember  once  to  have  heard  Johnson 
say,  "Sir,  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  be* 
fore  there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a 
power  of  versification  equal  to  that  of  Pope.** 
That  power  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed 
its  due  share  in  enhancing  the  value  of  his 
captivating  composition. 

Johnson,  who  had  done  liberal  justice  to 
Warburton  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
which  was  published  during  the  lite  of  that 
powerful  writer,  with  still  grester  liberality 
took  an  opportunity,  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  of 
paying  the  tribute  due  to  him  when  he  was 
no  longer  in  "  high  place,''  but  numbered 
with  the  dead  3. 


'  It  mmm  to  me,  that  then  90%  masy  pathetic 
poaHgn  ia  Johmon'a  works  both  praae  and  vane. 

^KBABBBy. 


*  [  «  Mr.  D*IafaeU,"  aa  Mr.  ChahMii  obaervei, 
«  haa  in  the  third  volnme  of  hii  *  Literary  Cnio*- 
iticB,*  iavoored  the  poUie  with  an  original  memo* 
randnm  of  Dr.  Johnson'a,  of  hinta  for  the  '  Lift 
of  Pepe,'  wiitten  down  aa  they  were  aaggepted  to 
Iwmind  in  theooBTMof  hiareaearehea.  Thia  ia 
none  of  the  leait  of  tboae  aratifieatiooa  whkJi  Mr. 
D'breoll  baa  ao  fteqaently  adminielerad  to  the 
kifeiB  of  literary  history.'*— Ed.] 

'  Of  Johnaon'a  eondoct  towaidi  Warbnrton,  a 
hoBoarable  notice  is  taken  by  the  editor  of 
-acts  by  Wurhurtan,  and  a  Wmrburtoni' 
a»,  not  admitted  into  the  eoUeetum  of  their  ree^ 
pecHoeuHtrke.**  After  an  able  and**  fond,  thongb 
not  andielingaidiing,"  cooaideratios  of  Wwt* 
bsrton'a  charader,  he  nya,  ''In  two  imaioftal 
wofki,  JohoBon  haa  stood  forth  in  the  Ibremeak 
tank  of  his  admiran.  By  the  testimony  of  saeb 
a  man,  iDipertiDeace  most  be  abashed,  and  niali^ 
nitv  itself  most  be  softened.  Of  liteiary  merit, 
Johnson,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  sagaeaow  bat  a 
most  severe  jodge.  Snch  waa  his  diseeramealt 
that  be  pieioed  nio  thaiBostaesiiSliprin|iof  hs* 
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It  teeniB  stran)^,  that  two  sueh  men  as 
Johwon  and  Warburton,  who  lived  in  the 
same  agfe  and  country,  should  not  only  not 
have  been  in  any  decree  of  intimacy,  but 
been  almost  personally  unscquainted.  But 
such  instances,  though  we  roust  wonder  at 
them,  are  not  rare.  If  I  am  rij^htiy  in^* 
formed,  afler  a  careful  inquiry,  they  never 
met  but  once,  which  was  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  French,  in  Iiondon,  well  known  for 
her  elegant  assemblies,  and  bringing  emi- 
nent characters  together.  The  interview 
proved  to  be  mutually  agreeable. 
Hawk.  [Sir  John  Hawkins,  however, 

Apoph.  relates  that  to  a  person  who  asked 
p. Ji8.  "whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
company  with  Dr.  Warburton?"  he  an- 
swered, "  I  never  saw  him  till  one  evening, 
about  a  week  ago,  at  the  Bishop  of  St. 
r Asaph's] :  at  first  he  looked  surlily  at  me; 
but  after  we  had  been  jostled  into  conversa- 
tion, he  took  me  to  a  window,  asked  me 
some  Questions,  and  before  we  parted  was 
so  well  pleased  with  me,  that  he  patted  me." 
"  You  always,  sir,  preserved  a  respect  for 

man  actions;  and  aach  was  his  iDtegriW,  that  be 
always  weighed  the  nionl  characters  of  jiis  fellow- 
oraatures  in  the  *  balance  of  the  saDctaaiy  '  He 
was  too  coarageons  to  propitiate  a  rival,  and  too 
proud  to  tmckle  to  a  saperioor.  Warbnrton  be 
anew,  as  I  know  him,  and  as  every  man  of  sense 
and  vtrtoe  would  wish  to  be  known, — I  mean, 
both  from  his  own  writings,  and  from  the  writings 
of  those  who  dissented  from  his  principles  or  who 
envied  his  reputation.  But,  as  to  favonn,  he  bad 
never  received  or  asked  any  from  the  bishop  of 
Gloucester;  and,  if  my  memory  fails  me  not,  he 
had  seen  him  only  once,  when  they  met  almost 
without  desi^,  conversed  without  much  effort, 
and  parted  withont  any  lasting  impressk>n  of  ha- 
tred or  aifectkm.  Yet,  with  ul  the  ardour  of  ayas- 
pathelic  genins,  Johnson  had  done  that  apontane* 
onsly  and  ahly,  which,  by  some  writem,  bad  been 
before  attempted  mjiidicioasly,  and  which,  by  otb- 
eiB,  fiom  whom  mors  anccessfiil  attempts  might 
have  been  expected,  has  not  hitherto  been  done 
at  all.  He  apoke  well  of  Warbnitoa,  without  in- 
salting  those  whom  Warbniton  despised.  He 
snppiossed  not  the  impeifeetaoas  of  this  eztraofdi- 
oaiy  man,  while  he  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to 
his  uameroos  and  transcendental  exoelleaeiea.  He 
defended  him  when  living,  amidst  the  clamouia 
of  his  enemies ;  and  praised  him  when  dead, 
amklst  the  Hlenee  of  hU  fiiemU,** — Havmg 
avaUed  mys^of  the  eulogy  of  this  editor  [Dr. 
Parr]  on  my  departed  friend,  for  which  I  warm- 
ly thank  him,  let  me  not  suffer  the  Iwtre  of  his 
lepatation,  honestly  acquired  by  profound  learning 
and  vigorous  eloquence,  to  be  tanished  by  a 
ehane  of  illiberality.  He  hos  been  accused  of 
hividioosly  dragging  again  into  light  certain  wri* 
tmgi  of  a  person  lBi$hop  Hun^  reqiectable  by 
his  talents,  his  leamiqg,  his  statkm,  and  hia  age, 
which  were  published  a  great  many  years  ago, 
and  have  sinoe,  it  is  said,  bean  silently  given  up 
^  their  antbow.  But  when  it  is  oonsiderad  that 
thosa  wiitii^  wero  not  stas  q/'yottfjk,  bat  delib* 


him?"  <<  Ye8,andjiMtly:  when  as  yet  law 
in  no  favour  with  the  world,  he  apoke  well  of 
me  I,  and  1  hope  I  never  foigot  the  oblige 
tion."] 

I  am  well  informed,  that  Warburton  lud 
of  Johnson,  "  I  admire  him,  but  I  cannol 
bear  his  style: "  and  that  Johnson  being 
told  of  this,  said,  *'  That  is  exactly  mv  cm 
as  to  him."  The  manner  in*  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  €if  the  fertility  of 
Warburton*s  genius  and  of  the  variety  of 
his  materials,  was  ^'The  table  is  alwavs 
full,  sir.  He  brings  things  from  the  north, 
and  the  south,  and  from  every  quarter.  Iji 
his  *  Divine  Legation,*  you  are  always  en- 
tertained. He  carries  you  round  and 
round,  without  carrying  you  forward  to  the 
point,  but  then  you  have  no  wish  to  be 
carried  forward."  He  said  to  the  RevercBd 
Mr.  Strahan,  "Warburton  is  perhaps  the 
last  man  who  has  written  with  a  mind  full 
of  reading  and  reflection  " 

[When  a  Scotsman  was  talk-  j^  ^ 
ing  against  Warburton,  Johnson 

erate  works  of  one  well  advanced  in  life,  OTer 
flowing  at  once  with  flattery  to  a  ^reat  man  of 
great  interast  in  the  church,  and  with  unjoit  ind 
acrimonious  abuse  of  two  men  of  emment  OMii^ 
and  that,  tliough  it  would  have  been  uoressooabh 
to  expect  an  humiliating  recantation,  no  apolo{f 
whatever  has  been  made  in  the  cool  of  the  tin- 
ning,  for  the  oppressive  fervour  of  the  heat  of  tbe 
day;  no  slight  relenting  indication  has  appeared 
in  any  note,  or  any  comer  of  later  poblicationi;  ii 
it  not  fair  to  uodentand  him  as  supereilioiBlyp^ 
severing  ?  When  he  allows  the  shafts  to  remaii 
in  the  wounds,  and  will  not  stretch  forth  a  lesjent 
hand,  is  it  wrong,  is  it  not  generous  to  become  a 
indignant  avenger  ?-«Boswai.i«.  [Warfasrtoa 
himself  did  not  leel~as  Mr.  Boswellwss  dkpoied 
to  thhkk  he  did--kindl^  or  grateMly  towaidi 
Johnson:  for  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  fneod,  be 
saya,  *'  The  remarka  he  (Dr.  Johnson)  aiakcs  ia 
every  page  on  my  commentariea,  are  faU  of  inao- 
lent  and  malignant  reflections,  which,  had  Uk;  net 
in  them  as  much  folly  as  malicnity,  I  sboold  have 
had  reason  to  be  oflended  whh.  As  it  is,  1  dnsk 
myself  obliged  to  him  in  thus  setting  before  tbe  pab- 
lick  so  many  of  my  notea,  with  hn  remarks  npoe 
them:  for  though  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  tin 
trifling  part  of  the  pnblick,  which  pretends  to  jwjs^ 
of  this  part  of  literature,  in  which  boys  and  giHi 
decide,  yet  I  think  nobody  can  be  mistaken  'a 
this  comparison:  though  I  think  their  tboogfatt 
have  never  yet  extended  thoa  far  as  to  reflect, 
that  to  discover  the  coimption  in  an  antbonr'i 
text,  and  by  a  happy  aagacity  to  restore  it  to 
sense,  is  no  easy  task:  but  when  the  discovery  ii 
made,  then  to  cavil  at  the  conjecture,  to  pntpoae 
an  equivalent,  and  defend  nonaenae,  by  prodtKist 
out  of  the  thick  darkness  it  occaskms  a  weak  and 
faint  glimmering  of  aense  (which  has  been  tbt 
businesB  of  this  editor  throughout),  is  the  essiea, 
as  well  aa  the  dullest,  of  all  literary  effbita."— 
WarlnirUm'$  Letters  pubHBhed  by  1^.  Bfi, 
8vo.  867«— .£d.] 
'  In  hia  Preftce  to  Shakapeara 
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gnd  he  had  more  literature  than  had  'f)eHxi 
ImportBd  iVom  Scotland  since  the  daya  of 
Buchanan.  Upon  his  mentioning  other 
eminent  wntera  of  the  Scot»— <<  These  wfli 
not  do,"  said  Johnson;  "  let  us  have  some 
more  of  yovar  northern  lights;  these  are 
mere  farthing  candles."] 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  U£e  of 
Broome,  Johmon  takes  notice  of  Dr.  War- 
burton^  using  a  mode  of  expression  whidi 
he  himself  used,  and  that  not  seldom,  to  the 
ffreat  defence  <^  those  who  did  not  know 
him.  Having  occasion  to  mention  a  note, 
statinff  the  dmerent  parts  which  were  exe- 
cuted hy  the  associated  translators  of  <<  The 
Odyssey,"  he  says,  "  Dr.  Warburton  told 
me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he  thought 
the  relation  given  in  the  note  « lie.'*  The 
language  is  warm  indeed ;  and,  I  must  own, 
cannot  be  justified  in  consistency  with  a 
decent  lerard  to  the  established  forms  of 
speech.  Johnson  had  accustomed  himself 
to  use  the  word  2»e,  to  express  a  mistake  or 
an  errour  in  relation:  in  short,  when  the 
thing  iMf  not  to  a$  told^  though  the  relaler 
did  notmedm  to  deceive.  When  he  though  t 
there  was  intentional  falsehood  in  the  rela- 
ter,  his  expression  was,  <*  He  /ie#,  and  he 
kmow  he  lies," 

Speaking  of  Pope's  not  having  been 
known  to  excel  in  oonversation,  Johnson 
observes,  that  *' traditional  memory  retains 
no  sallies  of  raillery,  or  sentences  of  obeer- 
vsiion;  nothiqg  either  pointed  or  solid, 
wise  or  merry;  9S»d  that  one  af^phthegm 
only  is  recorded."  In  this  respect,  Pope 
dittoed  widely  from  Johnson,  whose  con- 
versation was,  perhaps,  more  admirable 
than  even  his  writings,  however  excellent. 
Mr.  Wilkee  has,  however,  favoured  me 
with  one  repartee  of  Pope,  of  which  John- 
son was  not  informed.  Johnson,  aller 
justly  ceosurini?  him  for  havinff  "  nursed  in 
nis  mind  a  foolish  disesteem  of  kings,"  tells 
us,  "yet  a  little  regard  shown  him  by  the 
Piinoe  of  Wales  melted  his  obduracy;  and 
he  had  not  much  to  say  when  he  was  asked 
fay  his  royal  highness,  Asia  he  could  /eee  a 
frince  while  he  disliked  kings?"  The 
answer  whieh  Pope  made  was,  *^  The  young 
Bon  is  harmless,  and  even  playful;  but 
when  his  claws  are  full  ffrown,  he  becomes 
cruel,  dreadful,  and  mischievous." 

But  although  we  have  no  collection  of 
Pope's  savings,  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  con- 
cluded, tiiat  he  was  not  agreeable  in  social 
intercourse;  for  Johnson  has  been  heard  to 
sa^,  that  **  the  happiest  conversation  is  that 
of  whkh  nothing  is  distinctly  remembered, 
bat  a  general  effect  of  pleasing  impression." 
The  late  Lord  Somerville  >,  who  saw  much 


^  James  Lord  Somerville,  who  died  in  1768. — 
Malohx.  [He  was  the  18th  lord,  and  died  in 
1760.~£d.]    Let  me  here  expiMi  my  gratsliil 
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both  of  great  and  MlUnnt  Kfe,  toM  me, 
that  he  had  dined  in  corapanv  with  Pope, 
and  that  aHer  dinner  the  HiUe  mea,  as  he 
called  him,  drank  his  bottle  of  Burgundy  >, 
and  was  exceedingly  gay  and  entertaining. 
I  cannot  withheld  from  my  great  friend  a 
censure  of  at  least  culoable  mattention  to  a 
nobleman,  who,  ithas  oeen  shown,  behaved 
to  him  with  uncommon  politeness.  He 
says,  "  except  Lord  Batnurst,  none  of 
Pope^  ilobie  friends  were  such  as  that  a 
good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity."'  This  will 
not  apply  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  not 
ennobled  in  Pope's  life-tirae ;  but  Johnson 
shoukl  have  recollected,  that  Lord  March- 
mont  was  one  of  (hose  noble  friends  3.  He 
includes  his  lordshtp  along  with  Lord  Bol- 
ingbroke,  in  a  charrc  of  neglect  of  the  pe- 
pera  which  Pope  leit  by  his  will;  when,  in 
truth,  as  I  myself  pointed  out  to  him,  be- 


fore he  wrote  that  poet's  Uk,  tlie  papers 
were  **  committed  to  the  "sole  emri  anajud^ 
vieniof  Lord  Bolingbroke,  unless  he  (Lord 
Bolinffbroke)  shall  not  survive  me ; "  eo 
that  Lord  Marchmont  has  no  concern 
whatever  with  them.  Af\er  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Lives,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  k)ve 
of  justice  is  eaual  to  his  accuracy,  made,  in 
my  hearing,  the  same  remark  to  Johnson  ; 
yet  he  omitted  to  correct  the  erroneous 
statement  4.  These  particulars  I  mention, 
in  the  belief  that  there  was  only  forgetful 
ness  in  my  fViend ;  but  I  owe  this  much  to 
the  Enrl  of  Marchmont  s  reputation,  who, 
were  there  no  other  memorials,  will  be  im 


remembrance  of  Lord  SomerviUe'a  kuidneai  lo 
me,  at  a  very  early  period.  He  was  the  ifakt  per- 
son of  high  rank  that  took  paitiealar  notioe  of  me 
in  die  way  roost  flattering  to  a  yoang  man,  fondly 
ambkioiiB  of  being  distiDgaisbed  for  his  litsniy 
talents;  and  by  the  honour  of  his  enooumgement 
made  me  think  well  of  myself,  and  aspire  to  de- 
aenre  it  better.  He  had  a  happy  art  of  commani- 
cating  his  varied  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  short 
renarka  and  anecdotes,  with  a  quiet  pleasant 
gravity,  that  was  exceedingly  enjpigiM.  Never 
shall  I  foiget  the  honrs  which  I  enjoyed  with  him 
at  his  apartments  in  the  royal  palace  of  Holyrood 
House,  and  at  his  aeat  near  £dinbnrgh,  which 
he  himself  had  formed  with  an  elegant  taate.-^ 
Bosw^LL. 

*  [This  nrait  sorely  be  a  mistake;  Pope  never 
eonld  have  been  in  the  halbit  of  drinking  a  bottle 
erBnigondy  at  a  sitting.— EnO 

*  [He  said,  on  a  Skibseqaent  oooasien,  that 
another  of  Pope's  noUe  friends,  •<  Lofd  Pelsr- 
beroagh,  was  a  ikvoarite  of  hk"  See  fosf, 
S7th  Jane,  1764.— En.] 

*  This  neglect,  however,  aararedly  did  net  arise 
from  any  ilUwUl  towards  Lord  Marchmont,  but 
from  matleation;  joat  as  he  neglected  to  correct 
his  statement  conceining  Ihe  family  of  Thomson, 
the  poet,  after  it  had  b^  shown  to  be  enoneoisp* 
— MAi«oir£. 
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noTtaltced  hf  thai  line  of  Pope j  in  the  ver- 
ses on  his  Grotto: 

«*  And  the  bright  fltme  wm  ihot  tfannigh  Mareb- 
rB  aouL" 


TARIOU8   RBADIiroS  IK   THX   LIVK   OP  VOPE. 

*'  [Somewhat  free]  gt^ffieiently  bold  in 
his  criticism. 

"  All  the  gay  [nioeties]  varieties  of  dic- 
tion. 

*'  Strikes  the  imagination  with  far  [more] 
greater  force. 

« It  is  IprohaWyl  eertawUy  the  nohlest 
version  of  poetry  which  the  world  hss  ever 
seen. 

"  Every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the 
next  with  [less  trouble]  fnarefaeility. 

*<  No  man  sympathixes  with  [vani^  de- 
pressed] the  ewrr<ne$  ef  vanity. 

*<  It  had  been  [criminal]  Usm  eatUy  e^ 
etued, 

"  When  he  [threatened  to  lay  down] 
talked  of  laying  down  his  pen. 

<<  Society  [is  so  named  emphatically  in 
opposition  to|  politieaUy  regiUated,  u  a 
state  eontra-^iitinguuhed  from  a  state  of 
nature. 

'<  A  fictitious  life  of  an  [absurd]  infatu- 
ated scholar. 

"  A  foolish  [contempt,  disregard,]  dieee^ 
teem  of  kings. 

"  His  hopes  and  fean,  his  ioys  and  sor- 
rows [were  like  those  of  other  mortals] 
acted  strongly  ^on  his  mind, 

**  Eaffer  to  pursue  knowledge  and  atten- 
tive to  [accttmulate]  retain  it, 

*<  A  mind  [excursive]  oclioe,  ambitious, 
aiMl  adventurous. 

'<  In  its  [noblest]  widest  searches  atill 
longing  to  go  forward. 

'*  He  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
expose  him  to  few  [neglects]  hazards, 

<'  The  [reasonableness] /ttffiee  of  my  de- 
termination. 

"  A  [favourite]  delicious  employment  of 
the  ])oets. 

**  More  terrifick  and  more  powerful  [be- 
ings] phantonu  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean. 

"The  inventor  of  [those]  this  petty 
[beinffs]  nation. 

"  The  [mind]  heart  naturally  loves  truth." 

In  the  Life  of  Addiaon  we  find  an  un- 
pleasing  account  of  his  having  lent  Steele 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  "  reclaimed  his  loan 

Sr  an  execution."  In  the  new  edition  of 
e  Biographia  Britmusica^  the  authentici- 
ty of  niis  anecdote  is  denied.  But  Mr. 
Malone  has  obliged  me  with  the  fbl- 
kywing  note  concerning  it: — 

••  iMi  MtKCk,  IVtl. 

••  Many  persons  having  doubts  concern- 
ing this  iact,  I  applied  to  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
learn  on  what  authority  he  asserted  it.    He 


told  me,  he  had  it  from  Savage,  wbofifei 
in  intimacy  with  Steele,  and  who  meutianri, 
that  Steele  told  him  the  story  with  teui  in 
his  eyes.  Ben  Victor,  Dr.  Johnson  nid, 
likewise  informed  him  of  this  remarbbk 
transaction,  from  the  relation  of  Mr. 
Wilkes  the  comedian,  who  was  also  an  m- 
tiraate  of  Steele's  >.  Some,  in  defenoeof  Ad- 
dison, have  said,  that  *  the  act  was  done  witii 
the  good*natured  view  of  rousinfr  Steek, 
and  correcting  that  profusion  which  alwin 
made  him  necessitous.'  *  If  that  were  toe 
C4i8e,'  said  Johnson,  <  and  that  he  only 
wanted  to  alarm  Steele,  he  would  after- 
wards have  returned  the  money  to  hij 
friend,  which  it  is  not  pretended  he  did.' 
'This,  too,'  he  added,  '  might  be  retorted 
by  an  advocate  for  Steele,  who  mig[bt  al- 
lege, that  he  did  not  repay  the  loan  inlet- 
tionidlVi  merely  to  see  whether  Addian 
woukl  be  mean  and  ungeneroui  enov; h  to 
make  use  of  legal  process  to  reco?er  it*. 
But  of  such  speculations  there  is  no  eoi: 
we  cannot  dive  into  the  hearts  of  men;  bit 
their  actions  are  open  to  observatwn,' 

^  I  then  mentioned  to  him  that  some  peo- 
ple thought  that  Mr.  AddiscMi's  chancier 
was  so  pure,  that  the  fact,  though  frw, 
ought  to  have  been  suppressed.  He  aw 
no  reason  for  this.  *  If  nothing  bot  the 
bright  side  of  charactera  should  beahovi, 
we  should  sit  down  in  despondency,  and 
think  it  utterly  impossible  to  imitate  them 
in  any  thing.  The  sacred  writers,' he  ob- 
served, <  related  the  vicious  as  well  aa  the 
virtuous  actions  of  men;  which  bad  thia 
moral  effect,  thst  it  kept  mankind  from  ^ 
spairy  into  which  otherwise  they  would  aa- 
turally  fall,  were  they  not  supported  by  the 
recollection  that  others  had  offended  Kke 
themselves,  and  by  penitence  and  amend- 
ment of  life  had  been  restoied  to  the  favour 
of  Heaven  V  "E.  M." 


»  The  late  Mr.  Buike  mlbrmed  me,  m  iWt 
that  Lady  Dorothea  Primroae,  who  died  at  agntf 
age,  I  think  in  1768,  and  had  been  wellaeiiaii^ 
ed  with  Steele,  tokl  him  the  nme  •toiy.-MA- 

LONE. 


•  [Ifthestoiybeatall . 

ble  ezpkination  ii  that  wUch  wai  given  b;  *• 
Thomas  Sheridan  (aee  post,  16th  April,  1191), 
namely,  that  it  wa»  a  friendly  eseration  ^  ■ 
to  acreen  Steele's  goods  from  hostile  crafitaii' 
A  not  infrequent  pmctioe,  ner  quite  vojartifiaMa, 
if  the  debt  be  real.— Ed.] 

*  I  have  aince  observed,  that  Johnsoa  hai  ij^ 
ther  enforced  the  propriety  of  exhibitti^  the  fcnw 
of  virtnoua  and  eminent  men  in  their  tnw  oolowsi 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  164th  Nrnnber  of  b" 
Bambler.  "  It  is  particnlarly  the  duty  of  ^ 
who  consign  illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  taw 
care  lest  their  readers  be  misled  by  ambigMaj 
examples.  That  writer  may  be  justly  condftnio»a 
as  an  enemy  to  goodn&w,  who  surieT*^fondn«siJ' 

it  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to  tW- 


interest  1 
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The  last  paragraph  of  this  note  h  of  great 
importance;  and  I  request  that  my  readera 
may  consider  it  with  particular  attention. 
It'  will  be  afterwards  referred  to  in  this 
work. 

,yiMOVS   ftBADlNGI   IK   THE   JAWZ   OP 

ADDISOK. 

**  [But  he  was  our  first  example.]  He 
vat,  however y  one  of  our  earlie$t  examplei 
of  correctneas. 

*•  And  [orerlook]  despise  their  masters. 
'  "  His  inslinctions  were  such  as  the  [state] 
eAonicfer  of  his  [own  time]  readers  made 
[necessary]  proper. 

*'  His  purpose  was  to  [diffuse]  infuse  lit- 
erary curiosity  by  eentle  and  unsuspected 
eonveyance  [among]  into  the  gay,  the  idle, 
and  the  wearthy. 

« Framed  rather  for  those  that  [wish] 
mt  Uamif^  to  write. 

**  Domeetick  [manners]  scenes  J* 

[In  the  Life  of  Gay,  the  "  female 
critic,"  as  he  calls  her  whose  obser- 
vation '*  that  Gay  was  a  poet  of  a 
tower  order  "  he  records,  was  his  own  wife.] 

In  his  Life  of  Pamdl,  I  wonder  that 
Johnson  omitted  to  insert  an  epitaph  which 
he  had  k>n^  before  composed  lor  that  amia* 
ble  man,  without  ever  writing  it  down,  but 
which  he  was  so  good  as,  at  my  request,  to 
dictate  to  me,  by  which  means  it  has  been 
preserved. 
**  Hie  reqaiMclt  Thomas  Parnkll,  S.  T.  P. 

*'Q]ii  saeeniM  panter  et  poela, 
Utnsqne  partes  ita  implevit, 
Vt  aequo  aaceidoti  soavitas  paelB* 
Nee  poetB  faoeidotii  aancUtas,  deenet'* 

TllIOUS   RKlOIirOS   IK   THE   LIFE   OF 
PARKELL. 

"About  three  years  [ader]  afterwards, 
"  [Did  not  much  want]  was  in  no  great 
neeaof  improvement. 

*<Bat  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long 
[wascbuded  with  that  which  took  away 
all  his  powers  of  envying  either  profit  or 
pleasure,  the  death  ol  his  wife,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  lamented  with  such  sorrow,  as 
hastened  his  end'.]  His  end,  whatever 
Wtt  the  cause,  was  now  approaching. 

tar  the  fanlts  which  even  the  wisest  and  the  best 
bsTe  coDimitted,  from  that  ignomiov  which  gnilt 
09^  always  to  saffer,  and  with  wMch  it  should 
bs  more  deeply  stigmatized,  when  dignified  by 
atineighboarhood  to  ancommon  worth;  since  we 
ahall  hi  in  danger  of  beholding  it  without  abbor- 
iaaee,  mleaa  its  turpitude  be  laid  open,  and  the 
eye  aeeored  from  the  deception  of  aorronnding 
apiaodoQr.»_MAi.o]rB. 

*  I  ihouUi  have  thought  that  Johnson,  who  had 
feh  the  WTero  afflustion  from  which  PaneU  never 
neowad,  woaM  have  preserved  this  paaaage. 
He  oniited  A,  doubtless,  because  he  aAerwaids 
bamad  that  bawtrer  he  vuAi  bare  laovwited 


''  In  ihe  Hermit,  ^e  [eompomtiiml  ^ 
r«ffve,  as  it  is  less  airy,  is  less  pleasing.'' 

In  the  Liie  of  Blackmore,  we  find  that 
writer's  reputation  generously  cleared  by 
Johnson  from  the  cloud  of  prejudice  which 
the  malignity  of  contemporary  wits  had 
raised  around  it.  In  the  spirited  exertion 
of  justice,  he  has  been  imitated  by  Sir 
Josnua  Reynolds,  in  his  pndae  of  the  ardd* 
tecture  of  Vanbuiigh. 

We  trace  Johnson's  own  cbarMlsir  in  his 
observations  on  Blackmore's  **  magnanimi- 
ty as  an  anthour.  '*  <<  Thaineessant  attacks 
of  his  enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry, 
are  never  discovered  to  have  disturbed  hi9 
quiet,  or  to  have  lessened  his  confidenite  in 
himself.*'  Johnson,  I  recollect,  once  toMI 
me,  laughing  heartily,  that  he  understood  it 
has  been  said  of  him,  **  He  appears  not  to 
feel;  but  when  he  is  alone,  depend  upon  it, 
he  w^^rs  sadly.**  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can 
be  ofany  man's  real  sentiments,  that  he  en^ 
joyed  the  perpetual  shower  of  little  hostile 
arrows,  as  evidences  of  his  fame. 

VARIOnS    RftAMHSS  Iff  THK   UFB  OP 

Biu.cvxoas. 

<<To  [set]  engage  poetry  [on  the«ide] 
in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

«« He  likewise  [esteblialied]  et^or€ed  tiie 
truth  of  Revelation. 

<*  [Kindness]  benevolenee  was  ashamed  to 
favour. 

"  His  practice,  which  was  once  [very  ex* 
tensive]  iwndiously  great, 

"There  is  scarcely  any  distcmpet  of 
dreadful  name  [of]  which  he  has  not 
[shown]  taught  Ms  reader  how  [it  is  to  b« 
opposed]  to  oppose, 

"  Of  this  [contemptuous]  indecent  arro* 
gance. 

"  [He  wrote]  but  produced  likewise  n 
work  of  a  different  kind. 

"  At  ksast  [written]  compiled  with  in- 
tegrity. 

"  Faults  which  many  tongues  [were  de- 
sirous] would  haoc  made  fiastc  to  publish. 

«  But  thougli  he  [had  not]  eould  not  baa$$ 
o^much  critical  knowledge. 

<*  He  [used]  waited  for  no  felicities  of 
fancy. 

"  Or  had  ever  elated  his  [mind]  views  to 
that  ideal  peH*ection  which  every  [mind] 
genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
to  pursue  and  never  to  overtake. 

"  The  [first  great] /iindiMien/a/ principle 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue." 

VAKIOVS  RIAmVOS  VX  THE  LIT!  Or  FBIUtS. 

"  His  dreaded  [rival]  antagonist  Pope. 
"  They  [have  not  oi\en  much]  are  not 
loaded  with  thought. 


his  wife,  hia  end  was 


by  other 
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« I«  his  tmnaUtioa  ffon  Pindar,  he  [will 
not  be  denied  to  have  reached]  fmnd  tKe  art 
qfrtachmg  all  the  obacurity  of*  the  Theban 

Urd." 

VARIOUS    R£AD»QS  IV   THX   LIFE  OF   CON- 
GBXVB. 

*'Cangreve'a  coaversation  muat  surely 
have  be^  al  l€0$i  eaually  pieaaiog  with  his 
writings. 

'« It  apparently  [requires]  pretuppou^  a 
aimilar  knowledge  ol*  many  characters* 

<<  Reciprooation  of  [similes]  cw/yneiU, 

"The  dialogue  ia  quiok  and  [various] 

«  Love  for  Love;  a  comedy  Tmore  drawn 
ftom  life]  of  nearer  aUianee  U  ^fe. 

"  The  general  character  of  his  miscelU- 
Bies  is,  that  tkey  show  iittle  wit  and  [no] 
UUU  virtae. 

*'  [Perhapsl  cerUmUy  he  had  not  the 
fire  leqnisite  lor  the  higher  species  of  lyrick 
poetry." 

VARIOUS    READINOS   IN    THE   LIFE   OF 
TiCKElil.     ^ 

<<  [Longed]  long  vfiihed  to  peruse  it. 

<*At  the  [accession]  mrrtval  of  King 
Geoive  K 

"  Fictioa  [unnaturally]  fm$kH/vUy  com- 
pounded of  Grecian  deities  and  Gothick  fai- 
ries.*' 

VARIOUS  READIVeS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  AXKN- 

■IDE. 

<<  For  [another]  a  different  purpose. 

"  [A  furious]  en  unnet€9$&ry  and  outrar 
feous  SDeal. 

"  [Something  which]  what  he  called  and 
Uieught  liberty. 

"  \K  favourer  of  innovation]  lover  ^f 
itadteHan. 

"  Warburton's  [censure]  objeetiom. 

«  His  rage  [for  liberty]  ofpatriottMn. 

**  Mr.  Dyson  with  [a  zeal  J  an  ardour  of 
friendship.'* 

in  the  Lifeof  Lyttelton,  Johnson  seems 
to  have  been  not  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards that  nobleman.  Mrs.  Thrale  suff* 
ffests  that  he  was  offended  by  [Miss  Hill 
Boothby's*]  preference  of  his  lordship  to 
him  \    [Kfier  mentioning  the  death  of  Mrs. 


^  [The  rsBdfir  will  oteerve  that  the  whig  term 
**  aeee$9ion,*'  which  might  imply  Ugality,  was 
akered  into  a  statement  of  the  MOiple  fiict  of  King 
George's  "  arriua/.'*— Ed.] 

s  [Mr.  Boswell  bad,  instead  of  ^w  BootlibyU 
Qsme,  inserted  that  of  MoUjf  JUton;  an  error 
wliieh  he  wonJd  not  have  foigiven  to  Mrs.  PiozzL 
—Ed.] 

'  Let  not  my  readers  smila  to  think  of  Jolu^ 
son's  bein|(  a  candklate  for  female  favour ;  Mr. 
Peter  Garnck  assured  me  that  he  was  told  by  a 
Isdv,  that,  in  her  opinion,  Johnson  was  *<  a  veiy 
aeAictfig  Men.*'    Disadvantages  of  penoo  sad 


Fitzherbert  and  Johnson's  high  ad«>  ^^ 
miration  of  her,  she  adds,  "The  ^7m 
friend  of  this  lady.  Miss  Boothby  -*, 
succeeded  her  in  the  management  of  Ml 
Fitzherbeft's  family,  and  in  the  esteem  of 
Dr.  Johnson;  though  he  told  me,  she  push- 
ed her  piety  to  biffotry,  her  devotion  to  en- 
thusiasm; that  she  somewhst  diequali&d 
herself  for  the  duties  of  ihu  life,  by  her  pef^ 
petual  aspirations  aAer  the  next:  such  was^ 
however,  the  purity  of  her  mind,  he  aakl 
and  such  the  graces  of  her  manner,  that 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  he  used  to  strive  for  her 
preference  with  an  emulation  that  oecasioa- 
ed  hourly  disgust,  and  ended  in  lasting  ani- 
mosity. 'You  ma^  see«'  said  he  to  xie, 
<  when  the  Poets'  Lives  were  priated,  thai 
dear  Boothby  is  at  my  heart  still.  She 
would  delight  on  that  fellow  Lytteltcm'i 
company  aU  I  could  do,  and  I  csusnot  Ibr- 
fflve  even  his  memory  the  preference  ^vci 
by  a  mind  like  hers.' "  Baretti  has  bcca 
heanl  to  say,  that,  when  this  lady  died.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  almost  distracted  with  gprie( 
and  that  his  friends  about  him  had  mach  to 
do  to  calm  the  violence  of  his  emotions^*] 


manner  may  be  Ibigetten,  when  tntellectaal  plea- 
sure is  oommonicatod  to  a  susceptible  mind;  mk 
that  Johnson  was  capable  of  feeling  the  moet  4sU 
ioate  and  disinterested  attachment  appean  fim 
tlie  foUowuig  letter,  which  is  pablished  by  M& 
Thrale,  with  some  others  to  the  same  peiaoa,  of 
which  the  excellence  is  not  so  apparent: 

<*  TO  MISS  BOOTHBT. 


<<  DcARKST  M AB AM , •— Though  I  an  afiaid 
yonr  illness  leaves  yoe  Utde  leisure  for  the  wee^ 
tion  of  airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  le  pay 
yon  my  congratulations  on  the  new  year;  and  ie 
declare  my  wishes  tliat  yonr  years  to  come  mmj 
be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish,  iadssd,  I 
inclnde  myself,  who  have  none  but  yoa  ea 
whom  my  heart  reposes;  yet  surely  I  wish  year 
good,  even  thoogh  yoor  sihiatioa  ware  sach  ss 
diould  permit  yoa  to  oomraunicate  no  _ 
tM>ns  to,  dearest,  dearest  madam,  yoar.  Ice. 

"Sam.  JoaifeoH.*' 

^  Miss  Hill  Boothby,  who  was  the  only  daiml^ 
ter  of  Brook  Boothby,  Esq.  and  hia  wife,  Elaa- 
both  Fitzherbert,  was  somewhat  older  than  Jaha- 
son.  Sho  was  bora  October  27,  1708,  and  Ami 
January  16, 1757.  Six  Letten  addressed  to  her  It* 
Johnson  in  the  year  1766  are  printed  in  Mss.  IV 
osi*s  Collection;  and  a  prayer  coropoaed  by  hia 
on  her  death  may  be  foond  in  his  **  Prayena  aol 
Meditatk>ns.'*  His  affection  for  her  induced  him 
to  preserve  and  bind  ap  in  a  volome  thirty-thsas 
of  her  Lettera,  which  were  porehased  fivcn  ahs 
widow  of  his  servant,  Francis  Barber,  and  f^jb* 
lished  by  R.  Phillips  in  1805 — ^Maloivk. 

*  [Notwithstanding  the  mentkw  of  the  ■ 
m  Mrs.  Pioczi*s  anecdote  and  in  the 


letter,  there  seems  no  reason  to  sappoae  Aaa  f« 
Miss  Sewaid  ssstrtsd)  thh  was  really  an  iribkeT 


i 
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"  I  can  ^Y  BO  tawtm  join  in  the  censure 
bestowed  oy  Johnson  on  his  lordship,  whom 
he  calls  **  poor  Lyttelton,"  for  returning 
thanks  to  tne  critical  reviewers,  for  having 
**  kindly  commended  "  his  "  Dialogues  w 
the  Dead."  Such  « aoknowledgments,'' 
•ays  my  friend,  *'  never  can  be  proper, 
since  they  roust  be  paid  either  for  flattery 
or  for  justice.''  In  my  opinion,  the  most 
upright  man,  who  has  been  tried  on  a  false 
accusation,  ma^r,  when  he  is  acquitted, 
make  a  bow  to  his  jury.  And  when  Uioee, 
who  are  so  much  the  arbiters  of  literary 
merit,  as  in  a  considerable  degree  to  influ- 
ence the  public  opinion,  review  an  au- 
thour's  work,  placido  lumiMi  when  I  am 
afraid  mankind  in  general  are  better  pleased 
with  severity,  he  ma^  surely  express  a 
grateful  sense  of  their  civility. 

▼AKIOUB  aXJLDIlVGS  IN   THS    LIFX  OT  I.TT^ 
TXLTOir. 

"  He  solaced  [himself]  Am  gr^fhj  wtitr 
mg  a  long  poem  to  her  memory. 

«*  The  production  rather  [of  a  mind  that 
means  well,  than  thinks  vieorouslv]  as  it 
seems  of  leisure  than  of  Btwyirathet  effu- 
sions tSan  compositions. 

«  His  last  literary  [worW[  vroduetion. 

("  Found  the  way]  undertook  to  per» 
auade." 

Aa  the  introduction  to  his  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  genius  and  writings  of  Young, 
he  did  Mr.  Herbert  Crofl,  then  a  barrister 


tbe  beait — **  an  eariy  attachment "  (tee  ante, 
Tot  L  f.  29).    The  other  letten,  of  which  Bot- 
well  saya  that  '<  their  meiit  b  not  lO  apparent,'* 
{bat  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix),  ate 
writtea  nn  fllill  wanner  terma  of  i^ectkm:  Min 
fiocBthby  ia** aaweet  angel,"  and <*  adear  aiigel,** 
and  his  "  keart  m  full  of  teiideme«; "  bat  when 
tlM   whole  acriei  of  letten  ■  read,  it  will  be 
wt&a  that  the  fnendahip  besan  late  in  the  life  of 
botb  paitiea;  that  it  was  whoUj  platsnit^  or  lo 
speak  owre^properly,  spi/rituali  and  that  the  let- 
ters in  which  these  very  afiectionale  expreaoona 
occur,  were  written  when  Jobnuon  believed  that 
MisB  Boothb^  was  dying*    It  znnat  also  be  ob* 
served,  that  it  is  very  nnlikely  that  Johoaon  shooki 
seriously  confess  that  he  had  been  so  unjuat  to 
Lord    Lyttelton-  from  any  private  piqne  ;  and  it 
seema,  by  his  letten  to  Mrs.  Thrale  {ante^  l>t 
Aug.  1780,  p.  2Se),  that  be  bad  no  sacb  feeling 
towardi  Lyttelton,  and  that  be  bad  applied  to  ha 
lardafaip's  firiends,  to  write  the  life;  and  finally,  H 
is  to  be  noted,  Loid  Lyttelton  married  his  second 
lady  ia  1749,  and  Johnson  does  not  seeai  la  hare 
kaown   Mias  Boothby  till  17&4.    In  abort,  the 
Editor  has  no  doabt,  nor  will  any  one  who  reads 
the  lettesi,  and  oondMleis  how  litde  peraonal  iatoi^ 
<coaisa  tiben  ooald  have  been  between  Mim  Booth* 
t»y  aad  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  whole  story  ia  a 
joiataks,  foanded,  perhaps^  on  aome  confiiaiQn 
betwraen  Miaa  Boothby  and  Misa  Aaton,  aad  coaa- 
feoaneed*  it  must  be  admitted,  by  the  warm  ex- 
■Mwinni  of  the  Ittten.— £a.] 


of  Lincoln  Vino,  now  a  cleifymani,  the 

honour  to  adopt  a  Life  of  Toung,  written 
by  that  gentleman,  who  was  the  friend  of 
Dr.  Young's  son,  and  wished  to  vindicate 
him  from  some  veiy  erroneous  remarks  to 
his  prejudice.  Mr.  Crofl's  performance 
was  subjected  to  the  revision  of  Dr.  Johxv- 
son,  as  appears  from  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  Johnl^icholsS  : 

"  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written 
b)r  a  friend  of  his  son.  What  is  crossed 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authour, 
what  ia  crossed  with  red  is  expunged  by 
me.  If  you  find  any  thing  more  that  can 
be  well  omitted,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see 
it  yet  shorter." 

^  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  a  con- 
siderable share  oi'merit,  and  to  display  a  pret- 
ty saci'^essful  imitation  of  Johnson's  style. 
When  I  mentioned  this  to  a  very  eminent 
literary  character  3,  he  opposed  me  vehe* 
mentl^,  exclaiming,  "  No,  no,  it  is  fiof  a 
good  imitation  of  Johnson  \  it  has  all  his 
pomj)  without  his  force  \  it  has  all  the  no* 
dositiesof  the  oak  without  iu  strength.^ 
Tliis  was  an  image  so  happy,  that  one 
might  have  thought  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  it;  but  he  was  not  And 
setting  his  mind  a^ain  to  work,  he  added, 
with  exquisite  felicity,  <'  It  has  all  the  con* 
tortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspira- 
tion.** 

Mr.  Croft  very  properly  guards  ut 
against  supposing  that  Young  was  a  pfloomy 
man ;  and  mentions,  tliat  <*  his  parish  waa 
indebted  to  the  good-humour  of  the  a«» 
thour  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts '  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  iMwlin^-green.**  A  letter 
from  a  noble  foreigner  is  quoted,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  ''  very  pleasant  ii^ 
conversation.'^ 

Mr.  Langton,  who  frequently  visited  him, 
informs  me  that  there  was  an  air  of  benevo- 
lence in  his  manner,  but  that  he  could  ob- 
tain from  him  less  information  than  he  had 
hoped  to  receive  from  one  who  had  lived  so 
much  in  intercourse  with  the  brightest  men 
oT  what  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  England  \  and  that  he  showed  a  degree 
of  eager  curiosity  concerning  the  common 
occurrences  that  were  then  passing,  which 
appeared  somewhat  remarkable  in  a  man 
of  such  intellectual  stores,  of  such  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  who  had  retired  from  life 
with  declared  disappointment  in  his  expec- 
tations. 

An  instance  at  once  of  his  pensive  turn 
of  mind,  and  his  cheerfulness  of  temper, 

1  [Afterwaida  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  hart  He  died 
at  Paria,  after  a  reridence  of  fifteen  yeais  ia  that 
chy,  April  27, 18ie.  8ee  Gent,  Mag,  for  May, 
1816.--ED.] 

^  Oentleman'^s  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  10.— 
BeswcLL. 

*  Mr.  Borke.— Malomx. 
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ftppeftred  in  a  little  storv,  which  he  himself 
told  to  Mr.  Langton,  when  they  were  walk- 
ing in  his  garden  :  "  Here  ^said  he)  I  had 
put  a  handSome  sun-dial,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Eheufugaeei  I  which  (speaking  with 
a  smile)  ^i^as  sadlv  verified,  for  by  the  next 
morning  my  dial  liad  been  carried  off  i." 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe, 
that  however  Johnson  may  have  casually 
talked,  yet  when  he  sits,  as** an  ardent 
judge  zealous  to  his  trust,  giving  sentence  *' 
UDon  the  excellent  worlra  of  Young,  he 
allows  them  the  high  praise  to  which  they 
are  justly  entitled.  "The  Unwenal  Fas- 
Hon,**  says  he,  **i6  indeed  a  very  great 
performance, — his  distichs  have  the  weight 
of  solid  sentiment,  and  his  points  the  sharp- 
ness of  resistless  truth." 

[The  {>er8on  spoken  of  in  John- 
son's strictures  on  the  poetry  of 
Toung,  **  as  a  lady  of  whose  praise 
he  would  \Mve  been  justly  proud,'*  was 
Mrs.  Thrale,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Young,  and  one  day  forced  Johnson  to  prefer 
Young's  description  of  night  to  the  so-much- 
admired  ones  of  Dryden  and  Shakspeare, 
as  more  forcible  and  more  general,  fcvery 
reader  is  not  either  a  lover  or  a  tyrant,  but 
every  reader  is  interested  when  he  hears 
that 

*'  Creation  deeps;  't  is  as  the  general  pnbe 
Of  life  stood  itiU,  and  nature  made  a  paaao    ■ 
An  awful  ponae — ^prophelic  of  its  end.'* 

"  This,"  said  he,  "is  true ;  but  remember 
that  taking  the  compositions  of  Youn^  in 
general,  they  me  but  like  bright  steppmg- 
stones  over  a  miry  road  :  loung  troths, 
and  foams,  and  bubbles,  sometimes  very 
vigorously ;  but  we  must  not  compare  the 
noise  made  by  your  tea-kettle  here  with  the 
roaring  of  the  ocean.**] 

But  I  was  most  anxious  concerning  John- 
son's decision  upon  "  Night  Thoughts," 
which  I  esteem  as  a  mass  of  the  grandest 
and  richest  poetry  that  human  genius  has 
ever  produced  ;  and  was  delighted  to  find 
this  character  of  that  work :  "  In  his 
*  Night  Thoughts,'  he  has  exhibited  a  very 
wide  display  of  original  poetry,  varieg^ated 
with  deep  reflection  and  striking  allusions  : 
a  wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fer- 
tility of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  of  every  odour.    This  is  one  oV  the 

^  The  late  Mr.  James  Ralph  told  I^id  Macart- 
ney, that  he  passed  an  evening  with  Dr.  Yonng  at 
Lord  Melcombe*8  (then  Mr.  Doddington),  at 
Hammersmitb.  The  doctor  happeaing  to  go  out 
into  the  garden,  Mr.  Doddington  observed  to  him, 
on  bis  retam,  that  it  was  a  dreadful  oight,  as  in 
truth  it  was,  there  being  a  violent  storm  of  raia 
and  wind.  *'  No,  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  <*  it  is 
a  veiy  fine  night    The  Lord  is  abroad  !' 


few  poems  in  which  blank  vene  could  M 
be  cnange<f  for  rhyme,  but  with  disadvifr 
tage."  And  afterwards,  "  Particular  lina 
are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is  in  the 
whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mif- 
nificence  like  that  ascribed  to  Ghioe» 
plantation,  the  magnificence  of  vast  exteit 
and  endless  diversity." 

But  there  is  in  this  poem  not  only  aO  tbit 
Johnson  so  Well  brings  in  view,  but  a  powa 
of  the  vaihetie  beyond  almost  any  exanpie 
that  I  nave  se^^n.  He  who  does  act  lerl 
his  nerves  shaken,  and  his  heart  pierced  \ij 
many  passages  in  this  extraordinary  woik, 
particularly  by  that  most  afiecting  one, 
which  describes  the  gradual  torment  suffer* 
ed  by  the  contemplation  of  an  ol^ct  aS 
affectionate  attachment  visibly  and  eeitain- 
ly  decaying  into  dissolution,  must  be  of  i 
hard  and  oostinate  frame. 

To  all  the  other  excellencies  of  "Night 
Thoughts  "  let  me  add  the  great  andpeta* 
liar  one,  that  they  contain  not  only  the  fto- 
blest  sentiments  of  virtue  and  conteopli* 
tions  on  immortality,  but  the  chrittm 
saerifice,  the  divine  propitiation^  with  ill 
its  interesting  circumstances,  and  consola- 
tions to  a  "  wounded  spirit,"  solemnly  and 
poetically  displayed  in  such  imagery  lod 
language,  as  cannot  fail  to  exalt,  animate, 
and  soothe  the  truly  pious.  No  book  what- 
ever can  be  recommended  to  young  per- 
sons, with  better  hopes  of  seasoning  their 
minds  with  vital  religion,  than  ^  Yonng^ 
Night  Thoughte." 

In  the  Life  of  Swift,  it  appears  to  me  that 
Johnson  had  a  certain  degree  of  prejudice 
against  that  extraordinary  man,  or  which  I 
have  elsewhere  had  occasion  (o  speak.  Mr. 
Thomas  Sheridan  imputed  it  to  a  suppoaed 
apprehension  in  Johnson,  tliat  Swill  bad 
not  been  aufiioiently  active  in  obtaioi^  for 
him  an  Irish  degree  when  it  was  solicited'; 
but  of  this  there  was  not  sufficient  eridenoe; 
and  let  me  not  presume  to  charge  Johosoo 
with  injustice,  because  he  did  not  think  so 
highly  of  the  writings  of  this  authour,  as  1 
have  done  from  my  youth  upwards.  Yet 
that  he  had  an  unfavourable  bias  is  evident, 
were  it  only  from  tiiat  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  of  Swifl's  practice  of  saving,  » 
"first  ridiculous,  and  at  Ust  detestable; 
and  yet,  af\er  some  examination  of  circum- 
stances, finds  himself  obliged  to  own,  that 
"  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  he  only  lik» 
one  mode  of  expense  better  than  another, 
and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have  w» 
thing  to  give." 

One  oDservatioa  which  Johnson  malw 
in  Swift's  Life  should  be  often  incukated: 
"  It  may  be  justly  supposed,  that  there  wi 
in  his  conversation  what  appears  so  ^^ 
quently  in  his  letters,   an   aflectetion  « 
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AuBilitrl^  with  the  great,  an  amlntion  of 
momentary  equality,  soaght  and  enjoyed 
by  the  neglect  of  tlioie  ceremoniea  which 
custom  has  eatablisKed  as  the  barrieFs  be- 
tween  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  oi*  regularity  was  by 
hinueif  and  his  admirers  tennecl  greatness 
of  soul ;  but  a  great  mind  disdains  to  hoid 
any  thing  by  courtesy,  and  therefore  never 
usurps  what  a  lawful  claimant  may  take 
sway.  He  that  encroaches  on  another*s 
dignity,  puts  himself  in  his  power ;  he  is 
eiSier  repelled  with  helpless  indignity, 
or  endured  by  clemency  and  condescen- 
sion." 

VARIOUS  aKAOIlf«8  IK  THE  LIFR  OF   SWIFT. 

**  Charity  may  be  persuaded  to  think 
that  it  mif^t  be  written  by  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiar [opmions]  character y  without  ill  m- 
tention. 

"  He  dkl  not  [disown]  demf  it. 

^  [To]  hy  whose  kindness  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  lie  was  [indebted  for]  advanced 
to  his  benefices. 

"  [With]  fir  this  purpose  he  had  re- 
course to  Mr.  Harley. 

''Sharpe,  whom  he  [represents]  <le- 
terihet  as  *the  harmless  tool  of  others' 
hate.' 

'*  Harley  was  skn^  because  he  was  [irres- 
olute] doubtful. 

"When  [readers  were  not  many]  we 
were  not  yet  a  noHon  of  reader $, 

"  [£very  man  who]  ne  that  eatUd  eay  he 
knew  him. 

**£very  man  of  known  influence  has  so 
many  [more]  petitions  [than]  which  [he 
ean]  eonnot  grant,  that  he  must  necessarily 
offend  more  than  he  [can  gratify]  gratp- 
fie$. 

'*  Ecclesiastical  [preferments]  henefi' 
ee$, 

"Swift  [procured]  cwOrioed  an  inter- 
view. 

[*^A8  a  writer]  /n  hU  vforke  he  has 
given  very  different  specimens. 

"On  all  common  occasions  he  habitually 
fatsumes]  ^ffeetc  a  style  of  [superiority] 
ennrance, 

"By  the  [omission]  neglect  of  Aoee 
ceremonies. 

"  That  their  merits  filled  the  world  [and] 
» that  there  was  no  [room  for]  hope  of 
more.'* 

I  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  order  of 
the  "Lives,  "in  making  my  few  remarks. 
Indeed  a  differeifit  order  is  observed  in  the 
original  publication,  and  in  the  collection  of 
Johnson's  works.  And  should  it  be  object- 
ed, that  many  of  my  various  readings  are 
inconsiderable,  those  who  make  an  objection 
will  be  pleased  to  consider,  that  such  small 
particolais  aie  intended  for  those  who  are 


nicelv  critical  in  compOaition^  to  whom  thsy 
will  be  an  acceptable  selection  K 

<<Spence'6  Anecdotes,"  which  are  fre- 
quently quoted  and  referred  to  in  Jolmson'a 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  are  in  a  maBuscript 
collection,  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Joseph  Spence^,  containing  a  number  of 
particulars  concerning  eminent  men.  To 
each  anecdote  is  manced  the  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  authority  it  is  mentiondl. 
This  valuable  collection  ui  the  property  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  was  pleased 
to  permit  it  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  I  am  sorry  to  think  made 
but  an  awkward  return.  '*  Great  assist 
ance,"  says  he,  **  has  been  given  me  by 
Mr.  Spence^  Collection,  of  which  I  con- 
sider the  communication  as  a  favour  woi^ 
tay  of  publiek  acknowledgment:"  but  he 
has  not  owned  to  whom  he  was  obliged ; 
so  that  the  aisknowledgnient  is  unappropri 
ated  to  his  grace. 

While  the  world  in  general  was  fiiiea 
with  admiration  of  Johnson's  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  there  were  narrow  circles  in 
which  prejudice  and  resentment  were  fo»: 
tered,  snd  from  which  attacks  of  difierent 
sorts  issued  against  him^.  By  some  vicv 
lent  whigs  he  was  arraigned  of  injustice  to 
Milton ;  by  some  Cambridge  men  of  de- 
preciating Gray  ;  and  his  expressing  with 
a  diirnifi^  freedom  what  he  really  thought 
of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  gave  offence 
to  some  of  the  friends  of  that  noblemsB, 
and  particularly  produced  a  declaration  of 
war  against  him  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  the 
ingenious  essayist  on  Shakspeare,  between 


■  [Mr.  Chalmera  here  reconls  a  cnrioiw  literary 
anecdote— that  when  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
the  **  Lives  of  the  Poeti  "  waspablisbed  in  1788, 
Mr.  Nichols,  in  ja«tice  to  the  parchaaera  of  the  pr^ 
cedina  editions,  printed  the  additions  in  a  sepaifmte 
pamphlet,  and  adtbrtknd  thatit  mkiit  be  had  grap- 
tii.  Not  ten  copies  were  called  ror.  It  nia^  be 
presomed  that  ihe  owaen  of  the  Ibrnier  editions 
had  Inmnd  theiraeli  ;  hot  it  most  also  be  obserred, 
that  the  alterations  were  not  oooaidetable.— ^En.] 

*  The  Bev.  Joaeph  gnenoe,  A.  M.  Reetor  of 
Great  Uanvood  in  Bnckinghniiishire,  and  Pre- 
beodaiy  of  Durham,  died  at  Byfleet  in  Svney, 
August  20,  1768.  He  was  a  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  and  held  the  office  of  ProfesMH-  of 
Poetry  in  that  Univereity  from  1728  to  1788. — 
Malone.     [See  ante,  p.  228.  n.-*£D.] 

3  From  this  disreputable  class,  I  except  an  in- 
genioos  though  not  satisfactory  defence  of  Ham- 
mond, which  I  did  not  see  till  lately*  by  the  fa- 
Toar  of  its  authour^  my  amiable  friend,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Bevil,  who  published  it  without  his 
name.  It  ia  a  juvenile  performance,  bat  elegant*^ 
ly  written,  with  ckissical  enthusiasm  of  seotiuient, 
and  yet  with  a  becomijuE  modesty,  and  great  res- 
pect lor  Dr.  Johnaon.— BoawBi.1.. 
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whom  and  his  loid«h^  a  cotninerce  of  re- 
ciprocal compliments  had  long  been  carried 
on.  In  this' war  the  smaller  powen  in  al- 
liance with  him  were  of  course  led  to  en* 
ffage,  at  least  on  the  defensive,  |md  thus  I 
ror  one  was  excluded  ^  from  the  enjoyment 
of  **  A  Feast  of  Reason/^  such  as  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  described,  with  a  keen  yet 
just  snd  delicate  pen,  in  his  **  Observer.** 
Tliese  minute  inconveniences  s^ave  not  the 
least  disturbance  to  Johnson.  He  nobly 
aaid,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  feeble 
though  shrill  outcry  which  liad  been  raised, 
**  Sir,  I  considered  myself  sa  intrusted  with 
a  certain  portion  of  truth.  I  have  given 
my  opinion  sincerely  ;  let  them  show  where 
they  think  me  wrobjf." 

While  my  friend  w  thus  contemplated  in 
the  splendour  derived  from  his  last  and  per- 
haps most  admirsbte  work,  I  introduce  him 
with  peculiar  propriety  as  the  correspondent 
of  Warren  Hastings!  a  man  whose  regard 
reflects  dignity  even  upon  Johnson;  a  man, 
the  extent  of  whose  abilities  was  equal  to 
that  of  his  power;  and  who,  by  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  in  pri> 
vate  life,  is  admired  for  his  literature  and 
taste,  and  beloved  for  the  candour,  modera- 
tion, and  mildness  of  his  character.  Were 
I  capable  of  paying  a  suitable  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  him,  I  should  certainly  not  witli- 
boU  it  at  a  moment  ^  when  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  should  be  suspected  of  being  an  inter- 
oated  flatterer.  But  how  weak  would  be 
my  voice  after  that  of  the  millions  whom 
he  governed!  His  condescending  and  obli- 
ging compliance  with  my  solicitation,  I 
with  humble  gratitude  acknowledge;  and 
while  by  publishing  his  letter  to  me,  accom- 
panying tne  valuable  communication,  I  do 
eminent  honour  to  my  great  friend,  I  shall 
entirely  disregard  any  invidious  suggestions 
that,  as  I  in  some  degree  participate  in  tlie 
honour,  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  grati- 
fication of  my  own  vanity  in  view. 

''to  jambs  boswbll,  esq. 

'•  ParMMi«»8d  Dec  1T80. 

''Sinr-I  ^^^^  been  fortunately  spared 
the  troublesome  sospense  of  a  long  search, 
to  which,  in  performance  of  my  promise,  I 
had  devoted  this  moraine,  by  lighting  upon 
the  objects  of  it  among  the  first  papers  that 
I  laid  my  hands  on;  my  veneration  for  your 
great  and  good  friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
pride,  or  I  hope  something  of  a  better  senti^ 
ment,  which  I  indulge  in  possessing  such 


*  [Mr.  Boflwell  has  aiway*  appeared  willing  to 
reeoid  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasms  against  Mn.  Mon- 
taga,  leaving  aanotieed  many  eipreasions  of  re- 
|aid  and  respect  of  wbidi  be  could  not  have  been 
tfnonmt  Could  the  eircamstance  alladed  to  in 
the  text  have  biaased  him? — En.] 

*  Jannaiy,  1791. — BoawaiiL.    [Mr.  HasCiagi'a 
IS  still  pending.— Ed.] 


memorials  of  his  good  wilt  towards  ma.  Imp* 
ing  induced  me  to  bind  than  in  a  paivd 
containing  other  select  papers,  and  lanelled 
with  the  titles  appertaining  to  them.  Tiiey 
consist  but  of  three  letters,  which  I  beiieee 
were  all  that  I  ever  received  from  Dr.  John- 
son. Of  these,  one,  which  was  writtm  in 
quadruplicate,  under  the  different  dates  of 
its  respective  despatches,  has  already  been 
made  publick,  but  not  from  any  commum- 
cation  of  mine.  This,  however,  I  have 
joined  to  the  rest;  and  have  now  the  plea* 
sure  of  sending  them  to  you,  for  the  uae  lo 
which  you  ii^ormed  me  it  was  yoiir  deshe 
to  destine  them. 

"  My  promise  was  pledged  with  the  con- 
dition,* that  if  the  letters  were  found  io  con- 
tain any  thing  which  should  render  them 
improper  for  the  publick  eye,  you  woald 
dispense  with  the  performance  of  it  Ton 
will  have  the  goodness,  I  am  sure,  to  pardon 
my  recalling  this  stipulation  to  your  recd- 
leotion,  aslshall  be  loth  to  appear  ne^ 
gent  of  that  obligation  which  is  always  im- 
plied in  an  epistolary  confidence.  In  the 
reservation  oi  that  right  I  have  read  them 
over  with  the  most  scrupulous  attentioa, 
but  have  not  seen  in  them  the  alig'btest 
cause  on  that  ground  to  withhold  them  Don 
you.  But,  though  not  on  that,  yet  oo  an- 
other ground  I  own  1  feel  a  little,  yet  but  s 
little,  reluctance  to  part  with  them:  Imeaik 
on  that  of  my  own  credit,  which  I  fear  will 
suffer  by  the  information  conveyed  by  them, 
that  I  was  early  in  the  possession  of  such 
valuable  instructions  for  the  beneficial  em- 
ployment of  the  influence  of  my  late  station, 
and  (bb  it  may  seenO  have  so  little  availed 
myself  of  them.  Whether  I  could,  if  it 
were  necessary,  defend  myself  against  such 
an  imputation,  it  little  concerns  the  world 
to  know.  I  look  only  to  the  effi^ct  which 
these  relicks  may  produce,  considered  as 
evidences  of  the  virtues  of  their  authovr: 
and  believing  that  they  will  be  found  to 
display  aa  uncommon  warmth  of  private 
friendship,  and  a  mind  ever  attentive  to  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  solicitous  for  the  interests  of 
mankind,  I  can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  lit- 
tle sacrifice  of  my  own  fame,  to  contiibote 
to  the  illustration  of  so  great  and  veneraUe 
a  character.  They  cannot  be  better  applied, 
for  that  end,  than  by  being  intrustol  to 
your  hands.  Allow  me,  with  this  offering, 
to  infer  from  it  a  proof  of  the  very  great  es- 
teem with  which  1  have  the  honour  to  jho- 
fess  myself,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Warrek  Hastings. 

"  P.  S.  At  some  future  time,  and  when 
you  have  no  fuither  occasion  for  tlieae  pa- 
pers, I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  re 
turn  them." 

The  last  of  the  three  letters  thus  gracioat* 
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\f  put  iflto  my  hands,  and  which  hat  al- 
ready appealed  in  publick,  belongs  to  this 
year|  hut  I  shall  preyioosly  insert  the  first 
two  m  the  order  of  their  dates.  They  alto- 
gether form  a  grand  gronp  in  my  mogrfr* 
]ihical  picture. 

«  TO  THB  HONOURABLB  WARBBN 
BABTIVOS,  Xtq. 

''aOcHMarch,  1774. 

<•  Sir,-— Though  I  have  had  but  little 
personal  knowledge  of  you,  I  have  had 
enough  to  make,  me  wish  for  more:  and 
though  it  be  now  a  long  time  since  I  was 
Iionoured  by  your  visit,  I  had  too  much 
pleasure  from  it  to  forget  it.  By  those  whom 
we  delight  to  remember,  we  are  unwillinjif 
to  be  forgotten;  and  therefore  I  cannot  omit 
this  opportunity  of  reviving  myself  in  your 
memory  bv  a  letter  which  you  will  receive 
from  the  bands  of  my  friend  Mr.  Cham- 
bers 1;  a  man  whose  purity  of  mannera  and 
vi^nr  of  mind  are  sufficient  to  make  evefy 
thing  welcome  that  he  brings. 

**  That  this  is  my  only  reason  for  writing 
will  be  too  apparent  by  the  uselessness  of 
my  letter  to  any  other  purpose.  I  have  no 
questions  to  ask;  not  that  I  want  curiosity 
after  either  the  ancient  or  present  state  of 
regions  in  which  have  been  seen  all  the 
power  and  splendour  of  wide-extended  em- 
pire; and  wnich,  as  by  some  grant  of  natu- 
ral superiority,  supply  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  almost  all  that  pride  desires  and  luxu- 
ry enjoys.  But  my  knowledge  of  them  is 
too  scanty  to  furnish  me  with  proper  topicks 
of  inquiry :  I  can  only  wish  for  infoimation; 
and  hope  that  a  mind  comprehensive  like 
yoniB  will  find  leisure,  amidst  the  cares  of 
your  important  station,  to  inquire  intoman^ 
subjects  of  which  the  European  world  ei- 
ther thinks  not  at  all,  or  thinks  with  deficient 
intelligence  and  uncertain  conjecture.  I 
shall  hope  that  he  who  once  intended  to  in- 
crease the  learning  of  his  country  by  the  in- 
trodnetion  of  the  iPersian  language  will  ex- 
amine nicelv  the  traditions  and  histories  of 
ihe  East;  tnat  he  will  survey  the  wonders 
of  its  ancient  edifices,-  and  trace  the  vestiges 
of  its  rained  cities;  and  that,  at  his  return, 
we  shall  know  the  arts  and  opinions  of  a 
race  of  men  from  whom  vety  little  has  been 
hitherto  derived. 

**  You,  sir,  have  no  need  of  bcang  told  by 
me  how  much  may  be  added* by  your  atten- 
tion and  patronage  to  experimental  know- 
ledge and  natural  history.  There  are  arts 
of  manufacture  practised  in  the  coimtries  in 
-which  you  preside,  which  are  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  here,  either  to  artificers 
or  philosophers.  Of  the  natural  productions, 
suumate  a^  inanimate,  we  yet  have  so  lit- 

'  AAarwards  Sir  Robert  Chamban,  one  of  his 
isBJeitj's  jodgM  i»  India.'— 3otwsi*L. 
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tie  intsNigenoe,  that  oar  books  are  fiUedi  I 
fear,  with  conjectures  about  things  which 
an  Indian  peasant  knows  by  his  senses. 

"  Many  of  those  things  my  first  wish  is  to 
see;  my  second  to  know,  by  such  accounts 
as  a  man  like  you  will  be  able  to  give. 

'<  As  I  have  not  skill  to  ask  propter  ques- 
tions, I  have  likewise  no  such  access  to 
great  men  as  can  enable  me  to  send  }rou  any 
political  information.  Of  the  agitations  of 
an  unsettled  government,  and  the  struggles 
of  a  feeble  ministry,  care  is  doubtless  taken 
to  give  you  more  exact  accounts  than  I  can 
obtain.  If  you  are  indi ned  to  interest  your- 
self much  in  public  transactions,  it  is  no  mis- 
fortune to  you  to  be  distant  from  them. 

"  That  literature  is  not  totally  forsaking 
us,  and  thai  your  favourite  language  is  not 
neglected,  will  appear  from  the  book  9, 
which  I  should  have  pleased  mysolf  more 
with  sending,  if  I  could  have  presented  it 
bound:  but  time  was  wanting.  I  beg, 
however,  sir,  that  you  will  accept  it  frumr 
a  man  very  desirous  of  your  rep^ard;  and 
that  if  you  think  me  able  to  gratifV  you  by 
any  thing  more  important  you  will  employ 
me. 

'*  I  am  now  going  to  take  leave,  perhaps 
a  very  long  leave,  oi  my  dear  Mr.  Cham« 
ben.  That  he  is  going  to  live  where  you 
govern  may  justly  alleviate  the  regard  of 
parting:  and  the  hope  of  seeing  both  him 
andyonasain,  which  I  am  not  willing  to  min- 
gle with  doubt,  must  at  present  comibrt  as  it 
can,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

*<  Sam.  Johmsov.* 

''dr.   JOHNSON   TO  IfR.  HASTINGS. 

*«  London,  SOth  Dec.  in4. 

"  Sir, — Being  infbrmed  that  by  the  do* 
partureofa  ship  there  is  now  an  op})ortunity 
of  writing  to  Bengal,  I  am  unwiUing  to  slip 
out  of  your  memory  by  my  own  negligence, 
and  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  remiBdinff 
you  of  my  existence  by  sending  you  a  book 
which  is  not  yet  made  publick. 

''  I  have  latelv  visited  a  region  less  re- 
mote and  less  illustrious  than  India,  ^ich 
afforded  some  occasions  for  speculation* 
What  has  occurred  lo  me,  I  have  put  into 
the  volume  3,  of  which  I  beg  your  acceptp 
ance.    . 

"  Men  in  your  station  seldom  have  pre- 
sents totally  disinterested:  my  book  is  r^ 
ceived,  let  me  now  make  my  request. 

'<  There  is,  sir,  somewhere  within  your 
government,  a  yovng  adventurer,  one 
Chauncey  Lawrence,  whose  father  is  one 
of  my  oldest  friends.  Be  pleased  to  show 
the  young  man  what  countenance  is  fit, 
whather  he  wants  to  be  restrained  by  four 


'  Joast*s  <'  Pcniitt  Graannar.**— Boswsll. 
'  *«The  Jounsy  ts  the  Wtilflti  lilandi  of 
Ssadsnd.*'>-o«BoswBi.&.^ 
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atathorfty,  ^  mwdurAged  by  TOur  fattwir. 
Hie  father  is  now  prendentof  the  collefe 
of  physieians;  a  mAn  venerable  fbr  his  know* 
ledge,  and  mcnre  vener^ible  for  hit  rirtue. 

**l  wish  you  a  prosperous  goremment,  a 
safe  return,  and  a  long  enjoyment  of  pienty 
and  tranquillity.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  ob^ 
dient  and  most  humble  servant, 

<«  8iM.  Johnson." 

'<  PR.  JOH2V80IV  TO  MR.  BASTINGS* 
•"SttJanMrr,  nn. 

«  Sir,— ^Amidst  the  importance  and  mul* 
tiplicity  of  aflhirs  in  which  your  rreat  oflBce 
engages  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  recalling 
your  attention  for  a  moment  to  Hterature,  and 
will  not  prolong  the  interruption  by  an  apo- 
logy which  your  character  makes  needless. 

<<Mr.  Hoole,  a  gentleman  long  known 
and  long  esteemed  in  India^house,  af^er 
having  translated  Tasso,  has  undertaken 
Ariosto,  How  well  he  is  qualified  for  his 
undertaking  he  has  already  shown.  He  is 
desirous,  sir,  of  your  favour  in  promoting 
his  proposals,  and  flatters  me  by  supposing 
that  my  testimony  may  advance  hi»  in- 
terest. 

<<  It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  In- 
dia-houae  to  translate  poets  ;-^it  is  new  ibr 
a  rovernor  of  Bengal  to  patronise  leaminff. 
That  he  may  find  his  ingenuity  rewarded, 
and  that  learning  may  flourish  under  your 

Erotection,  \»  the  wish  of,  sir,  your  most 
umble  servant,  '*  Sam.  Johnson.'' 

1  wrote  to  him  in  February,  complaining 
of  having  been  troubled  by  a  recurrence  of 
the  perplexing  question  of  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity; and  mentioning  that  I  hoped  soon 
to  meet  him  again  in  I^ndon. 

'*DR.   JOHNSON   TO   MR.   BOSWBtL. 

•«]4taMHCll,  ITSI. 

**  DiAR  SIB,-— I  hoped  you  had  got  rid  of 
all  this  hypocrisy  of  misery.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  Liberty  and'Neeessity  ?  Or 
what  more  than  to  hold  your  tongue  about 
i t  ?  Do  not  doubt  but  I  shall  be  most  heart- 
ily glad  to  see  you  here  again,  for  I  love 
every  part  about  you  but  your  afiectation  of 
distress. 

"  I  have  at  last  finished  mv  Lives,  and 
have  laid  up  fbr  yon  a  kiad  of  copy,  all  out 
of  order;  so  Uiatitwill  amuse  you  a  long 
time  to  set  St  right.  Come  to  me,  my  dear 
Bozzy,  and  let  us  be  as  hmpy  as  we  can. 
We  will  go  again  to  the  Mitre,  and  talk  okl 
times  over.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  aflection- 
ately,  '^  Sam.  Johnson." 

On  Monday,  Marah  19, 1  airired  in  Lon- 
don, and  on  Tuesday,  the  iM)tl),  met  him  in 
Fleet-street,  walking,  rather  indeed  noving 
abng;  ibr  his  peeuuar  m«rch  is  thus  de- 
scrited  in  a  very  just  and  pictaresque  matt- 


ner,  in  a  short  Life  ^  of  him  published  verf 
soon  afler  his  death:— *<  When  he  walked 
the  streets,  what  with  the  constant  foil  of 
his  head,  and  the  concomitant  motion  of  his 
body,  he  appeared  to  make  his  way  by  that 
motion,  independent  of  his  feet  ^.^  That 
he  was  oiVen  much  stared  at  while  he  ad- 
vanced in  this  manner  may  easily  be  believ- 
ed; but  it  was  not  safe  to  make  sport  of  one 
so  robust  as  he  was.  Mr.  Langton  saw 
him  one  day,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  by  a  sud- 
den start,  drive  the  load  off  a  porter's  back, 
and  walk  forward  briskly,  without  being 
conscious  of  what  he  had  done.  The  porter 
was  v^ry  angry,  but  stood  still,  and  eyed 
the  huge  figure  with  much  earnestiieaa,  tiil 
he  was  satisfied  that  his  wisest  course  was 
to  be  quiet,  and  take  up  his  burthen  again. 

Our  accidental  meeting  in  the  street  afler 
a  long  separation  was  a  pleaani;' surprise  lo 
us  both.  He  stepped  aside  with  nae  into 
Fafeon-eourt,  and  made  kind  inquiries  ahont 
my  family;  and  as  we  were  in  a  hurry,  ^ 
ing  different  ways,  i  promised  to  call  on  mm 
next  dav.  He  said  he  was  engaged  to  go 
out  in  the  morning.  ^  Early,  sir  f  "  ssid  1. 
Johnson.  "  Why,  sir,  a  London  morning 
does  not  go  with  the  sun*** 

I  waitoi  on  him  next  evening,  and  he 
gave  me  a  great  portion  of  his  original  mas- 
uscript  of  his  <<  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  which 
he  had  preserved  (or  me. 

1  found  on  visiting  his  friend,  Mr.  Thrale, 
that  he  was  now  very  ill,  and  had  removed, 
I  suppose  by  the  soliatation  of  Mrs.  ThraJe, 
to  a  house  in  Grosvenor-equare.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  him  sadly  changed  in  his  ap- 
pearance. 

He  told  me  I  might  now  have  the  pfea- 
sure  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  drink  wine  again, 
for  he  had  lately  returned  to  it.  When  I 
mentioned  this  to  Johnson,  he  said,  **l 
drink  it  now  sometimes,  but  not  socially." 
The  first  evening  that  I  was  with  bim  at 
Thrale*8,  1  observed  he  poured  s  large  qus»- 
tity  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  swaUowni  it 
greedily.  Every  thing  about  his  charscler 
and  manners  was  forcible  and  violent;  there 
never  was  any  moderation.  Many  a  day 
did  he  fast,  many  a  year  did  he  refrain  iron 
wine:  but  when  he  did  eat,  it  was  vorsisi- 
ousiy;  when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was  copi- 
ously. He  could  practise  abstinences,  bnl 
not  temperance. 


*  Published  by  Keatslej,  with  thti 
motto: 

*»  Tr\m  hto  crtdte 

He  w«a  a  aeliolart  and  a  ripe  ead  food  one : 

And,  to  add  greater  bonoun  to  his  ue 

Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  tmng  Rev 

^  SHJkKJBPSABS. 

"  [See  MmRwno]dB!'»  Re€^aietH0n9t  hi  da 
Appendix,  ibr  ■  raUer  aoeoiBt  of  JohnoMi**  es* 
tnonliiivy  gsstnrat.-«*£».} 

*  [See  onle,  vol  i.  p.  208.— £o.] 
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'  Mrs.  Thra!«  and  I  Iwid  a  dispute  whether 
Shakspeare  or  Milton  had  drawn  the  moat 
admirable  picture  of  a  man^.  I  waa  for 
Shakapeare,  Mrs.  Thrale  for  Mil£on;  and, 
afler  a  fair  hearing,  Johnson  decided  for  my 
opinion. 

I  told  him  of  one  of  Mr.  Burke'a  playfnl 
aalKea  upon  D«an  Marians :  **  I  do  nH  like 
the  Deanery  of  Ferns  f  it  sounds  eo  like  a 
b&rren  title."  <«  Dr.  Heath  should  have  it," 
said  I.  Johnson  laujifhed,  and,  condeecend^ 
log  to  trifle  in  the  same  mode  of  tonceit, 
svevested  Dr.  Moss. 

He  said,  «*  Mrs.  Montagu  has  dropt  me  3. 
Now,  sir,  there  are  people  whom  one  should 
like  very  well  to  drop,  but  would  not  wish 
to  be  dropp^  by.''  He  certainty  was  vain 
of  the  society  of  ladies,  and  could  make 
himself  ver^  agreeable  to  them  when  he 
chose  it:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  agreed  with 
me  that  he  could.  Mr.  Gibbon,  with  his 
usaai  sneer,  controverted  it,  perhaps  in  re- 
lentanent  of  Johnson's  having  talked  with 


Clwl*ilnff,  bot  lot  beoMth  his 


*  8hikq)ean  makes  Hamlet  thus  describe  his 
father: 

**  8ee  wliit  a  gnce  wm  watcd  on  thb  brow: 
HyiMrton^  eurU,  the  trout  of  JoT<e  hiaaeli; 
Jku  9f  like  Man,  to  threauen  aod  osmmaiid ) 
A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury, 
New-nahted  on  a  heaven-ktaaing  hill ) 
A  eonbiaBlioa  aad  a  form,  Indeed,^ 
Where  every  god  did  leem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  -world  aiaoraace  ofa  man.** 

Milton  thus  portrays  oar  first  parent,  Adam: 
*<  Hki  ftlr  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Ahaohite  nHe  ;  and  hyadnthin  locks 

'  manly  hmiff 
shoiildeni  broad.**^ 

BOSWBLL. 

The  latter  part  of  this  description,  <*  but  not  be* 
aeath,"  fcc.  may  very  probably  be  ascribed  to 
Mihon^s  prejodices  in  favour  of  the  poritans,  who 
had  a  great  avenion  to  long  hau*^— MALoinE. 
It  is  strai^je  tliat  the  ptetnre  drawn  by  the  nn- 
learned  Shakapeare  should  be  fall  of  elassMsal  im- 
ages, and  that  by  the  learned  Milton  void  of  then. 
M'llton's  descriptkm  appean  to  be  more  picturesque. 
— KcARHST.  [Dr.  Keainey  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  Milton  is  here  a  mere  descrifrthe  poet, 
gif  iag  a  kind  of  abstract  delineation  of  the  first 
nan,  while  Shakspeare  is  a  dramatist,  speaking 
in  the  ckaracttr  of  an  enthusiastic  youth,  fresh 
from  his  studies,  and  boiling  with  indignation  and 
grief,  whieh  he  endeavours  to  conceal,  or  at  least 
to  modiffBte  by  these  classical  and,  what  in  any 
other  case  would  be,  pedantic  allusions. — ^Ed.] 

*  Dr.  Richard  Marlay,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of 
Wateribrd;  a  very  amiable,  benevolent,  and  in- 

fnioos  man.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
itersiy  Chib  in  1777,  and  died  in  Dublin,  July 
2,  1802,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. — ^RIalone. 
[The  Editor  bad,  in  very  early  life,  the  honour 
of  the  bishop's  aeqnabtaooe  and  indulgent  no- 
tice of  his  irsi  attempts  in  literatare.  He  was  all 
that  Mr.  Maione  saya  ef  him.^En.] 

*  [Mis.  Montagu,  with,  perhaps  an  over-nocety 
ef  Mingt  dropped  him  on  acoonnt  of  his  Life  of  i 
Loid  I^ttdtoD.    8aeim(e>p.  276.— Ed.  | 


aome  disgist  of  hia  ti|fliii6Bi,  wfaidi  ono 
would  think  ^phUo90pher  would  not  mind. 
Dean  Marlay  wittily  obaerved,  '*  A  lady 
may  be  vain  when  ahe  can  tnrn  a  wolf-dog 
into  a  lap-dog.*' 

The  election  fhr  Aymhire,  my  own  coun- 
ty, waa  this  fipring  tried  upon  a  petition 
before  a  committee  of  the  houae  of  eooi* 
mons.  I  waa  one  of  the  counael  for  the 
aitting  member  4,  and  took  the  liberty  c{ 
previously  stating  difierent  points  to  John- 
son, who  never  failed  to  aee  then  clearly, 
and  to  supply  me  with  some  good  hints 
He  dictated  to  me  the  following  note  upon 
the  registration  of  deeds: 

<*A11  laws  are  made  for  the  convenience  of 
the  community.  What  is  legally  done 
ahould  be  legaUy  recoided,  that  the  state 
of  things  majr  be  known,  and  that  wherev- 
er evidence  is  requiaite,  evidence  may  be 
had.  For  this  reason,  the  obhgation  to 
frame  and  establish  a  legal  rerater  is  en- 
forced by  a  legal  penalty,  which  penalty  is 
the  want  of  that  perfection  and  plenitude 
of  fight  which  a  register  would  give. 
Thence  it  follows  that  this  ia  not  an  onjec-  ' 
tion  merely  legal)  for  the  reason  on  which 
the  law  stauds  being  equitable  makce  it  an 
equitable  objection." 

<'  This/'  said  be,  "  you  must  enlarge  on, 
when  speaking  to  the  committee.  You 
muat  not  argue  there  as  if  you  were  arguing 
in  the  achools;  close  reasoning  will  not  ^ 
their  attention:  you  must  sa^  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again  in  different  words. 
If  you  say  it  but  once,  they  miss  it  in  a  me- 
roent  of  inattention.  It  is  un  ust,  sir,  to 
censure  lawyers  ibr  multiplying  words  when 
they  apfue;  it  is  oflen  necessary  for  them 
to  multiply  words." 

His  notion  .of  the  duty  of  a  member  of 
parliament,  sitting  upon  an  election-oom- 
mittee,  was  very  high;  and  when  he  was 
toki  ofa  gentleman  upon  one  of  thoae  com- 
mittees, who  read  the  newspapera  part  of 
the  lime,  and  alept  the  reat,  whtie  the  me- 
rits of  a  vote  were  examined  bv  the  eounsel; 
and  as  an  excuse,  when  challenged  by  the, 
chairman  for  such  behaviour,  biuotiy  an- 
awered,  '*  I  had  made  up  my  mind  upon 
that  case;"  Johnson,  with  an  indignant 
contempt,  said,  '*  If  he  was  such  a  ro^ue  as 
to  make  up  his  mind  upon  a  case  withoat 
hearing  it,  he  ahould  not  have  been  such  a 
fool  as  to  tell  it"  <'  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Dudley  Long  ^  now  North,  « the  Doctor 
has  pretty  plaioly  made  him  out  to  be  both 
rogue  and  fool." 


«*[Hngh  Monlgomeffy,|:sq.  The  petitioner, 
however,  William  Maedowall,  Esq.,  waa  declared 
daly  elected.-^D.] 

*  rXhis  in^mions  and  very  pleasant  aentlemaa 
died  in  1829,  after  an  illness  which  had  for  soma 
yean  aachidad  him  fiom  aocioty. — ^Eu.] 
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JohntOB*8  profoiind  reverence  fox  the  hi- 
erarchy made  him  expect  from  htshops  the 
highest  degree  of  deconim;  he  wu  offend- 
ed even  at  their  going  to  taverns:  "  A  hish- 
op/ said  he,  "has  nothing  to  do  at  a  tip- 
puDg-house.  It  is  not  indeed  immoral  m 
him  to  go  to  a  tavern^  neither  would  it  be 
immoral  in  him  to  whip  a  top  in  Grosvenor- 
aquare:  but,  if  he  did,  I  hope  the  boys 
would  fall  upon  him,  and  apply  the  whip  to 
Am.  There  are  gradations*  in  conduct; 
there  is  moralitv, — di*cency,*-prdpriety. 
None  of  these  should  be  violated  by  a 
bishop.  A  bishop  should  not  go  to  a  house 
where  he  may  meet  a  young  fellow  leading 
oat  a  weneh."  Boswei^l.  "  But,  sir,  ev- 
ery tavern  does  not  admit  women."  John- 
son. '*•  Depend  upon  it,  siri  any  tavern  will 
admit  a  wefl-dressed  roan  and  a  well-dressed 
woman.  They  will  not  perhaps  admit  a 
woman  whom  they  see  every  night  walk- 
ing by  their  door  in  the  street  But  a  well- 
dressed  man  may  lead  in  a  well-dressed  wo- 
man to  s  ny  tavern  in  London .  Taverns  sell 
meat  and  drink,  and  will  sell  them  to  any 
body  who  can  eat  and  can  drink.  You  may 
as  well  say  that  a  mercer  will  not  sell  silks 
10  a  woman  of  the  town." 

He  also  disapproved  of  bishops  going  to 
routs;  at  least  of  their  staying  at  them 
longer  than  their  presence  commsnded  re- 
spect He  mentioned  a  psrticular  bishop. 
"  Poh  1 »  said  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  the  Bishop  of 

1  is  never  minded  at  a  rout'* 

BoawKLL.  "  When  a  bishop  places  himself 
in  a  situation  where  he  has  no  distinct  char- 
acter, and  is  of  no  consequence,  he  degrades 
the  dignity  of  his  order."  Johnson.  *<Mr. 
Boswell,  madam,  has  said  it  as  correctly  as 
it  could  be.** 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  that  Johnson  reiiuired  a  particular 
decorum  and  delicacy  of  behaviour;  he  just^ 
'  ly  considered  that  the  clergy,  as  persons  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  office  of  serving  at  the 
altar,  and  impressing  the  minds  of  men  with 
the  awful  concerns  of  a  future  state,  should 
be  somewhat  more  serious  than  the  general- 
ity of  mankind,  and  have  a  suitable  compo- 
sure of  manners.  A  due  sense  of  the  digni- 
ty of  their  profession,  independent  of  higher 
motives,  will  ever  prevent  them  from  losing 
their  distinction  in  an  indiscriminate  social 
ity;  and  did  such  as  affect  this  know  how 
much  it  lessens  them  in  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  think  to  please  by  it,  they  would 
feel  themselves  much  mortifuMi. 

Johnson  and  his  friend  Beauclerk  were 
once  together  in  company  with  several  cler- 
gymen, who  thought  that  they  should  appear 
to  advantage  by  assuming  the  lax  jollity  of 
men  of  the  ^orld;  which,  as  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  similar  cases,  they  carried  to  noisy 


[8t  Anph'i.    See  anig,  p.  2t8 Ed,} 


excess.  Johnson,  who  they  eaqieeted  irooM 
be  entertained^  sat  grave  and  silent  formtt 
time;  at  last,  turning  to  Beaucierk,  heni), 
by  no  means  in  a  whisper,  "  This  vmn- 
ment  of  parsons  is  mighty  offensive.'' 

Even  the  dress  of  a  clergyman  BhoQldlx 
in  character,  and  nothing  can  be  mored» 
picable  than  conceited  atte^ppts  at  avoiding 
the  appearance  of  the  clencal  order;  tt- 
tempts  which  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  ue 
pittiuL  Dr.  Porteus,  now  Bisliop  of  Loo- 
don,  in  his  excellent  charge  when  presidiii 
over  the  diocese  of  Chester,  justly  animii- 
verts  upon  this  subject;  and  observes  of  i 
reverend  fop,  that  ne  *<  can  be  but  hiift 
bemiJ* 

Addison,  in  **  The  Spectator,"  httfnm 
us  a  fine  portrait  of  a  clergyroaD,  who  ii 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  his  Ckiki  ud 
Jonnson  has  exhibited  a  model,  in  the  chir< 
acter  of  Mr.  Mud^fe^,  which  has  escaped 
the  collectors  of  his  works,  but  whick  be 
owned  to  me,  and  which  indeed  he  sbomd 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written.  It  bears  the  genuine  mirb 
of  Johnson's  best  manner,  and  is  as  follom: 

<'  The  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah  Mydp, 
prebendarv  of  Exeter,  and  vicar  of  St  io- 
drew'sin  Plymouth;  a  man  equally  emioeDt 
for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  at  oncelK- 
loved  as  a  companion  and  reverenocdaii 
pastor.  He  had  that  general  curioeity  to 
which  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  indiffereot 
or  superfluous;  and  that  general  benevo- 
lence ny  which  no  order  of  men  is  bated  or 
despised. 

"  His  principles  both  of  thouijht  and  a^ 
tion  were  great  and  comprehensive.  By  a 
solicitous  examination  of  objectioDS,  and 
judicious  comparison  of  opposite  arg[un)eDti, 
he  attained  what  in()uir^  never  gives  but 
to  industry  and  perspicuity,  a  firm  aod  un- 
shaken settlement  of  conviction.  But  his 
firmness  was  without  asperitv*,  for,  know- 
ing with  how  much  difficulty  truth  wu 
sometimes  found,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
many  missed  it. 

"  The  general  course  of  his  life  wa8d^ 
termined  by  his  profession;  he  studied  the 
sacred  volumes  in  the  original  langoagw; 
with  what  diligence  and  success  his  *  Nots 
upon  the  Psalms '  give  sufficient  evidence. 
He  once  endeavoured  to  add  the  knowledge 
of  Arabic  to  that  of  Hebrew;  but,  finding 
his  thoughts  too  much  diverted  from  other 
studies,  aAer  some  time  desisted  from  db 
purpose. 

"  His  discharge  of  parochial  duties  w* 
exemplary.  How  his  sermons  were  ec^ 
posed,  may  be  learned  from  the  excelj^t 
volume  wliich  he  has  given  to  the  puUicK; 
but  how  they  were  delivered  can  be  kno»n 
only  to  those  that  heard  them;  for,  •!* 


"  See  ante,  vol.  I  p.  164.— BoswiiA. 
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«{ypeftTed  in  the  mi)pit»  words  will  not  easily 
describe  him.  His  delivery,  though  uncon- 
itrained,  was  not  negligent  j  aira  though 
foKcible,  was  not  turbulent;  disdaininff  anx- 
ious nicety  of  emphasis,  snd  laboured  arti- 
fice of  action,  it  captivated  the  hearer  by  its 
natural  dignity;  it  roused  the  sluggish  and 
fixed  the  volatile^  and  detained  the  mind  up- 
on the  subject  without  directing  it  to  the 
speaker. 

<<The  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the 
preacher  did  not  intrude  upon  his  general 
Debaviour:  at  the  table  of  his  friends  he 
was  a  companion  communicative  and  at- 
tentive, of  unafiected  manners,  of  manly 
cheerfulness,  willing  to  please,  and  easy  to 
be  pleased.  His  acquaintance  was  univer- 
sally solicited,  and  liis  presence  obstructed 
no  enjovmeut  which  religion  did  not  forbid. 
Though  studious,  he  was  popular;  thoupph 
argumentative,  he  was  modest;  though  in- 
fiexible,  he  was  candid;  and  though  meta- 
physical, yet  orthodox  i." 

On  Friday,  March  80,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  with  the  Earl  of 
Cbarlemont^  Sir  Annesley  Stewart,  Mr. 
fUiot  of  Port-Eliot,  Mr.  Burke,  Dean  Mar- 
lav,  Mr.  Langton;  a  most  s^reeable  day, 
or  which  I  regret  Uiat  every  circumstance  is 
not  preserved:  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  re- 
quire such  a  multiplication  of  felicity. 

Mr.  Eliot,  with  whom  Dr.  Walter  Harte^ 
had  travelled,  talked  to  us  of  his  "  History 
of  GuBtavus  Adolphus,"  which  he  said  was 
averyffood  book  in  the  German  transla- 
tion. JoBNsoir.  "Harte  was  excessively 
vaio.  He  put  copies  of  his  book  in  manu- 
script into  the  hands  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
and  Lord  Granville,  that  they  might  revise 
It  Now  how  absurd  was  it  to  suppose  that 
two  such  noblemen  would  revise  so  big  a 
manittcriptl  Poor  man!  he  Ief\  London  the 
day  of  the  publication  of  his  book,  that  he 
might  be  out  of  tlie  way  of  the  great  praise 
he  was  to  receive;  and  he  was  ashamed  to 
retaro  when  he  found  how  ill  his  book  had 
succeeded.  It  was  unlucky  in  cominp;  out 
on  the  same  day  with  Robertson's  <  History 
of  Scotland.'  His  husbandry,  however,  is 
good."  SoswELL.  "  So  he  was  fitter  for 
that  than  for  heroick  history:  be  did  well, 
when  he  turned  his  sword  into  a  plough- 
share." 

Mr.  Eliot  mentioned  a  curious  liquor  pe- 


*  "  London  Chronkile,"  May  2,  1769.  Thii 
'Bspectable  man  is  there  mentioned  to  have  died 
on  the  third  of  April,  that  year,  at  Cofllect,  the 
Mat  of  Thomas  Veale,  Esq.,  in  his  way  to  London. 

— BOSWKLL. 

'  [Mr.  Elliot  had  accompanied  Mr.  Stanhope, 
the  aatnral  son  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  whom 
the  cdebreted  letten  were  written,  and  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  them.  Mr.  Harte  was  travelling 
tator  to  botli  these  yoong  gentlemen  :  see  ante, 
vol.  i  p.  168.— Ed.] 


culiarto  his  country,  which  the  Cornish 
fishermen  drink.  They  call  it  moAogany; 
and  it  is  made  of  two  parts  gin  and  one 
part  treacle,  well  beaten  together.  I  begged 
to  have  some  of  it  made,  which  was  done 
with  proper  skill  by  Mr.  Eliot  I  thought 
it  very  good  liquor;  and  said  it  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  what  is  called  Mkol  porridge  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  whiskey  and  honey.  Johnson  said, 
"  that  must  be  a  better  liquor  than  the 
Cornish,  for  both  its  component  oarts  are 
better."  He  also  observed,  ^*  Mahogmnif 
must  be  a  modern  name;  for  it  is  not  long 
since  the  wood  called  mahogany  was  known 
in  this  country.'*  I  mentioned  his  scale  of 
liquors  3  : — claret  for  boys, — port  for  men,-^ 
brandy  for  heroes.  ^^  Then,"  said  Mr 
Burke,  <*  let  me  have  claret:  I  love  to  be 
a  boy;  to  have  the  careless  gayetv  of  boyish 
days."  JoBMSON.  <<  I  should  drink  cfaret 
too,  if  it  wouki  give  me  that;  but  it  does  not: 
it  neither  makes  boys  men,  nor  men  boys. 
You  '11  be  drowned^  by  it  before  it  hss  any 
efiect  upon  you." 

I  ventured  to  mention  a  ludicrous  para- 
graph in  the  newspapers,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
was  learning  to  dance  of  Vestris.  Lord 
Charlemont)  wishing  to  excite  him  to  talk, 
proposed,  in  a  whisper,  that  he  should  be 
asked  whether  it  was  true.  **  Shall  I  ask 
him? "  said  his  lordship.  We  were,  by  a 
great  majority,  clear  for  the  experiment. 
Upon  which  his  lordsliip  very  gravely,  and 
with  a  courteous  air,  said)  "  Pray,  sir,  is  it 
true  that  you  are  taking  lessons  of  Tes- 
tris?  "  This  was  risking  a  good  deal,  and 
required  the  boldness  of  a  general  of  Irish 
volunteers  to  make  the  attempt.  Johnson 
was  at  first  startled,  and  in  some  heat  an- 
swered, **  How  can  your  lordship  ask  so  sim- 
ple 8  question?"  fiut  immediately  recov- 
ering himself,  whether  from  unwillingness 
to  hd  deceived  or  to  appear  deceived,  or 
whether  from  real  good  numour,  he  kept  up 
the  joke:  •♦  Nay,  but  if  any  body  were  to 
answer  the  paragraph,  and  contradict  it, 
I  *d  have  a  reply,  and  would  say,  that  he 
who  contradicted  it  was  no  friend  either  to 
Vestris  or  me.  For  why  should  not  Dr. 
Johnson  add  to  his  other  powers  a  little  cor- 
poreal agility?  Socrates  learnt  to  dance  at 
an  advanced  age,  and  Cato  learnt  Greek  at 
an  advanced  age.  Then  it  might  proceed  to 
say,  that  this  Johnson,  not  content  with 
dancing  on  the  ground,  might  dance  on  the 
rope;  and  they  might  introduce  the  ele- 
phant dancing  on  the  rope.    A  nobleman  ^ 

»  [See  ante,  p.  207 ^Ed.] 

*  William,  the  fint  Viscount  Grimston.  [Lord 
Charlemont  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  Mr. 
Bosweirs  having  published  this  con  venation. 
**  Mis  lordship  thought  the  whole  plan  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  work  incompatible  with  the  freedom  and  in* 
deed  sacredness  of  social  intercourse." — Baray*$ 
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wrote  a  play  eaRed  *  Love  in  a  Hollow 
Tree.'  He  found  out  that  it  wsa  a  bad 
one,  and  therefore  wished  to  buy  up  all  the 
copies  and  barn  them.  The  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  had  kept  one;  and  when  he 
was  against  her  at  an  election,  she  had  a 
new  edition  of  it  printed,  and  prefixed  to 
it,  as  a  frontispiece,  an  elephant  dancinj^  on 
a  rope,  to  show  that  his  lordship's  writing 
comedy  was  as  awkward  as  an  elephant 
dancing  on  a  rope." 

^        [Dr.  Johnson  was  always  jealous 

J^^  of  his  reputation  for  personal  activi- 

ty,  and  sometimes  exhibited  it  with 
very  stranffe  vehemence.  One  day  when 
he  saw  Mr.  Thrale  leap  over  a  cabriolet 
stool,  t^show  that  he  was  not  tired  after  a 
chase  of  fifly  miles  or  more,  he  suddenly 
jumped  over  it  too;  but  in  a  way  so  strange 
and  so  unwieldy,  that  our  terror,  lest  he 
should  break  his  bones,  took  from  us  even 

the  power  of  laughing.]  [Miss 
J[2Sl   ^jn^olds  relates  that  Dr.  Johnson 

was  very  ambitious  of  excelling  in 
common  acquirements,  as  well  as  the  un- 
common, and  particularly  in  feats  of  activi- 
ty. One  day,  as  he  was  walking  in  Gunis- 
bury  Park  (or  Paddock)  with  some  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  who  were  admiring  the 
extraordinary  size  of  some  of  the  trees,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  remarked  thaU  when  he 
was  a  boy,  he  made  nothing  of  climbing 
(noarming^  she  thought  was  the  phrase) 
the  largest  there.  **  Why,  I  can  swarm  it 
now,"  replied  Dr.  Johnson,  which  excited 
a  hearty  laugh — (he  was  then  between 
fifty  and  sixty)  ;  on  which  he  ran  to  the 
tree,  clung  round  the  trunk,  and  ascended 
to  the  branches,  and,  Miss  Reynolds  be- 
lieves, wouk]  have  gone  in  amongst  them, 
had  he  not  been  very  earnestly  entreated  to 
descend,  and  down  *^he  came  with  a  trium- 
phant air,  seeming  to  make  nothing  of  it. 

At  another  time,  at  a  gentleman*s  seat  in 
Devonshire,  as  he  and  some  company  were 
sitting  in  a  saloon,  before  which  was  a  spa- 
cious lawn,  it  was  remarked  as  a  very 
proper  place  for  running  a  race.  A  young 
lady  present  boasted  that  she  could  outrun 
any  person;  on  which  Dr.  Johnson  rose  up 
and  said,  *'  Madam,  you  cannot  outrun 
me;"  and,  going  out  on  the  lawn,  they 
started.  The  lady  at  first  had  the  advan- 
tage; but  Dr.  Johnson  happening  to  have 
slippers  on  much  too  small  for  his  feet, 
kicked  them  off  up  into  the  air,  and  ran  a 
|reat  length  without  them,  leaving  the  lady 
far  behind  him,  and,  having  won  the  victo- 
ry, he  returned,  leading  her  by  the  hand. 


Life  of  Charlemont,  vol.  L  p.  401.  Without 
•topping  here  to  ditciuBLord  CharlemoDt's  princi- 
ple, the  Editor  maj  observe  that  Mr.  Hardy  rep- 
rsienti  Lord  Charlemont  as  having  felt  some  /ler- 
eonal  diaatiifaetion  on  this  occasioB,  for  which 
fl&ely  there  was  not  mnoh  nason.— £d.] 


With   loob  of  biffh  exultatiaa   and  it 
light  1 J 

On  Sunday,  April  1, 1  dined  with  him  H 
Mr*  Thrale's,  with  Sir  Philip  Jeaflifigi 
Clerks  and  Mr.  Perkins',  who  had  then- 
perintendence  of  Mr«  Thrale^  bmreiy, 
with  a  salarv  of  five  hundred  poondi  i 
year.  Sir  Philip  had  the  appearance  of  t 
^ntleman  of  ancient  family,  welladvaimd 
m  life.  He  wore  his  own  white  hair  in  t 
bag  of  goodly  size,  a  black  velvet  cmtf 
with  an  embroidered  waistcoat,  and  vm 
rich  laced  ruffles;  which  Mrs.  Thrale Md 
were  okl  fashioned,  but  which,  for  ti»t 
reason,  I  thought  the  more  respeettUe, 
more  like  a  tOT^;  yet  Sir  Philip  was  thea 
in  opposition  m  parliament.  "Ah,.Br," 
•aid  Johnson,  **  ancient  rufUes  and  moden 
principles  do  not  agree."  Sir  Philip  d^ 
fended  the  opposition  to  the  Americau  wir 
ably  and  with  temper,  and  I  joined  him. 
He  said  the  majority  of  the  nation  wu 
against  the  ministrjr.  Johhson.  "  I,  nr, 
am  against  the  ministry;  but  it  is  for  having 
too  little  of  that  of  which  oppositioD  thinJa 
they  have  too  much.  Were  I  misister, 
if  any  man  wagged  his  finger  against  me, 
he  should  be  turned  out;  for  that  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  government  to  give  il 
pleasure  to  one  or  to  another  should  lie 
given  to  the  supporters  of  government  If 
you  will  not  oppose  at  the  expense  of  loerng 
your  place,  your  opposition  will  not  be 
honest,  you  will  feel  no  serious  grievaDcej 
and  the  present  opposition  is  only  a  conteit 
to  get  what  others  have.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  acted  as  I  would  da  As  to  the  Am* 
lean  war,  the  tenteof  the  nation  iaiMlA 
the  ministry.  The  majority  of  those  who 
can  underetand  is  with  it;  the  majority  of 
those  who  can  only  hear  is  against  it;  and 
as  those  who  can  only  hear  are  more  nu- 
merous than  those  who  can  understand, 
and  opposition  is  always  loudest,  aroajority 
of  the  rabble  will  be  for  opposition.'' 

This  boisterous  vivacity  entertained  as; 
bu't  the  truth  in  my  opinion  was  that  thoae 
who  could  understand  the  best  were  a^ainit 
the  American  war,  as  almost  every  man 
now  is,  when  the  question  has  been  cooltj 
considered. 

Mrs.  Thrale  gave  high  praise  to  Mr. 
Dudley  Long^  (now  North).  Joiwsoir. 
"  Nay,  my  dear  lady,  do  n't  talk  so.  Mr. 
Long's  character  is  very  uKort,  It  ii  no- 
thing.   He  fills  a  chair.    He  is  a  man  of 


*  [This  exhibition  occurred  daring  hia  visit  t0 
Devonshire  in  1762,  at  the  house  or  the  M;  to 
whom  he  made  the  avowal  mentioned  an/e,  vol* 


i.  p.  164.— £o.] 


[Sir  P.  J.  aerk,  Bart.,  member  for  Ttolne* 
in  several  parliaments,  was,  at  this  time,  in  vay 
active  oppoeition  to  the  government— En.] 

'  [See  vol.  L  p.  494.— Ed.] 
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appearance,  and   that  is  alli.    I 
DOW  nobody  who  blasts  by  praise  as  yon 
do :   A>r  whenever    there  is  exaggerated 
praise,  eveiy  body  is  set  against  a  character. 
They  are  provoked  to  attack  it.      Now 
there  is  Pepys^ :  you  praised  that  man  with 
snch  disproportion,  that  I  was  iocited  to 
lessen  him,  perhaps  more  than  ho  deserves. 
His  blood  is  npon  your  head.    Bv  the  same 
principle,  your  malice  defeats  itself;    for 
jrour  censure  is  too  violent.    And  yet  ( look- 
ing  to  her  with  a  leering  smile)  she  is  the 
firat  woman  in  the  world,  could  she  but  re- 
strain that  wicked  tongue  of  hers; — she 
would  be  the  only  woman,  could  she  bat 
command  that  little  whirligfg." 
jj^         [Between  Johnson  and  Pepys  there 
was    no  cordhiltty,  and  Johnson's 
dislike  was  certainly  increased,  if  not  caus- 
ed, by  some  degree  of  iealousy  at  the  re- 
gard which  Mrs.  Thraie  had  for  Pepys; 
and  as  the  tatter  would  not  tamely  suomit 
to  Johnson's  violence,  there  were  sometimes 
Pioni,    stormy  scenes  between  them.]    [On 
Anec.    one    occasion,   when  he    had  pro- 
'•*^'   voked    Mr.  Pepys,  till    something 
much  too  like  a  quarrel  was  grown  up  be- 
tween them,  the  moment  he  was  gone, 
**  Now,"  says  Dr,  Johnson, "  is  Pepys  gone 
borne  hating  me,  who  love  him  better  than 
I  did  before.     He  spoke  in  defence  of  his 
dead  friend ;  but  though  I  hope  I  spoke 
better  who  spoke  against  him,  yet  all  my 
eloquence  will  gain  me  nothing  but  an  hon- 
est man  for  my  enemy  f "     He  did  not, 
however,  cordially  love  Mr.  Pepys,  thoueh 
he  respected   his  abilities.    "I  knew  the 
do?  was  a  scholar,"  said  he,  when  they 
had  been  disputing  about  the  classics  for 
three  hours  together  one  morning  at  Streatp 
ham ;  "  but  that  he  had  so  much  taste  and 
80  much  knowledge  I  did  not  believe :  I 
might  have  taken  Barnard^  word  though, 
for  Barnard  would  not  lie."] 


*  Here  Johnson  condescended  to  play  upon  the 
words  Long  ud  short.  But  little  dkl  he  know 
that,  owing  to  Mr.  l<ong*e  reserve  in  his  presence, 
le  was  talking  thm  of  a  gentleman  dislingnisbed 
•nMJhpt  his  acquaintance  for  acuteneas  of  wit ; 
and  to  wtiom,  I  think,  the  French  expression,  **  // 
^etUle  d^etprity*'  b  particalarly  soiled.  He  baa 
gratified  me  by  mentioning  that  be  heard  Dr.  John- 
soB  lay,  "  Sir,  if  I  were  to  lose  Boswell  it  would 
be  a  liinb  ampntated." — ^Boswejll. 

*  William  Weiler  Pepys,  Esq.,  one  of  the  mas- 
ten  in  the  high  eoort  of  chancery ,  and  well  known 
in  polite  circles.  My  acqoaintance  with  him  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  him  from 
my  own  jodgment  But  I  know  that  both  at  Eton 
aodOxfaid  be  was  the  iutimaie  friend  of  the  late 
Sir  James Macdonak],-the  Mareelhu  of  Sootland, 
whoae  extnordniary  talents,  learning,  and  viitnea 
will  erer  beremettiberiBd  with  adminition  and  re- 
gret—Boswbli*.    [8ee  mniCf  vol  I  p.  285 — 


Upon  the  fobject  of  exaggerated  praise  I 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  thongnt  theie 
might  be  verjr  high  praise  ^iven  to  a  known 
character  which  deserved  it,  and  theref(»e 
it  would  not  be  exaggeratecL    Thus,  one 
might  say  of  Mr.  £dmund  Burke,  he  is  a 
very   wonder!  ul  man..    Johhson.     **No, 
sir,  you  would  not  be  safe,  if  another  man 
had  a  mind  perversely  to  contradict    He 
might  answer,  *  Where  is  all  the  wonder  ? 
Burke  is,  to  be  sure,  a  man  of  uncommon 
abilities  j  with  a  great  qoantity  of  matter 
in  his  mind,  and  a  gfreat  nuency  of  language 
in  his  mouth.    But  we  are  not  to  be  stun* 
ned  and  astonished  by  him.'    So  you  see, 
sir,  even  Burke  would  suffer,  not  from  auy 
fault  of  his  own,  but  from  your  folly  s.^' 

Mrs.  Thraie  mentioned  a.gentleid^  who 
had  acquired  a  fortune  of  (bur  thousand  a 
vear  in  trade,  but  was  absolutely  roisera* 
ble  because  he  coukl  not  talk  in  company; 
so  miserable,  that  he  was  impelled  to  la- 
ment his  situation  in  the  street  to  ••••••, 

whom  he  hates,  and  who  he  knows  deepi* 
ses  him.  <*  1  am  a  most  unhappy  man," 
said  he.  '*  I  am  invited  to  eonversatiom  ; 
I  go  to  conversations ;  but,  alas  !  I  have 
no  conversation.''  Johhsov.  **  Man  com- 
monly cannot  be  successful  is  different 
ways.  This  gentleman  has  spent,  in  si- 
ting four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  time 
in  which  he  might  nave  learnt  to  talk  ;  and 
now  he  cannot  talk."  Mr.  Perkins  made  a 
shrewd  and  droU  remark  :  "  If  he  had  got 
his  four  thousand  a  year  as  a  mountebank, 
he  miffht  have  learnt  to  talk  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  getting  his  fortune." 

Some  other  gentlemen  came  in.  The  ^ 
conversation  concerning  the  person  *  whose 
character  Dr.  Johnson  had  treated  so  slights 
ingly,  as  he  did  not  know  his  merit,  wae 
resumed.  Mrs.  Thraie  said,  "You  think 
so  of  him,  sir^  because  he  is  quiet,  and  does 
not  exert  himself  with  force.  You  Ml  be 
saving  the  same  thing,  of  Mr.  **"***  there, 
who  sits  as  quiet"  This  was  not  well 
bred  ;  and  Johnson  did  not  let  it  pass  with- 
out correction.  "  Nay,  madam,  what  right 
have  you  to  talk  thus?  Both  Mr.  •••♦* 
and  I  have  reason  to  take  it  ill.  You  may 
talk  so  of  Mr.  **••• ;  but  why  do  you  make 
me  do  it  f  Have  I  said  any  thing  against 
Mr,  ••—•  ?  You  hav^  set  him*  that  ! 
might  shoot  him  :  but  I  have  not  shot 
him." 

Oneof  theffentlemen  said  he  had  seen 
three  folio  volumes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  say- 


'  [Thtt  ia  a  ftesb  instance  (see  ante,  S9th 
March,  1776)  of  Johnson's  contradicting  his  own 
asaertioMi  when  another  person  ventured  to  repeat 
them.  Boswell'a  supposed  foUy  was  saying  ex- 
actly the  same  tbii^  tint  Johnson.had  aaid  to  him 
on  the  20th  Maich,  1776.    4n/c»  p.  88.— En.] 

«  [Mr.  Dudley  North.— Ed.] 
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ingi  eollaotod  by  me.  "I  mnt  put  yon 
right,  wr,"  said  l ;  "for  I  am  very  exact 
in  aikthenticity.  lou  could  not  see  folio 
volumes,  for  I  have  none;  you  might  have 
seen  some  in  quarto  and  ocUvo.  This  ia 
an  inattention  which  pne  should  gMard 
aininst.*'  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  want 
of  concern  about  veracity.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  saw  Any  volumes.  If  he  had 
seen  them  be  could  have  remembered  their 
sise." 

Mr.  Thrale  appeared  veiv  lethargick  to- 
day. I  saw  him  again  on  Monday  evening, 
at  which  time  he  was  not  thought  to  be  m 
immediate  danger  :  but  early  m  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday  the  4th  he  expired. 
Upon  that  day  there  was  a  e&U  of  the  htera- 
rv  Club;  but  Johnson  apologised  for  his 
absence  by  the  foUowing  note: 

<«  WedBMday,  (4cli  April.] 

"  Mr.  Johnson  knows  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  the  other  g^entlemen  will  ex- 
cuse his  incompliance  with  the  call,  when 
they  are  told  that  Mr.  Thrale  died  this 
morning." 

Johnson  was  in  the  house,  and  thus  men- 
tions the  event: 

pOMd  Friday,  isch  April,  17B1. 

"  On  Wednesday,  11th,  was  buried  my 
dear  friend  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednefr- 
day,  4th;  and  with  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I 
think,  on  Wednesday  momine  he  expired. 
I  felt  almost  the  last  flutter  of  his  pulse,  and 
looked  for  the  last  time  upon  the  face  that 
for  fifVeen  years  had  never  been  turned  up- 
on me  but  with  respect  or  benignity  i. 
Farewell.  May  God,  that  delighteth  in 
mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee  I 

"  1  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  some 
time  before  his  death. 

*<  The  decease  of  him,  from  whose  friend- 
ship I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  i  turned  my 
thoughts  as  to  a  refuse  from  misibrtunes, 
has  led  me  heavy.  But  my  buainett  is 
with  myself."] 

[At  a  subsequent  date  ke  added,  on 
the  same  paper, 

««l8thBept0nb«r. 
Pr.  ud       "  My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale 
?'  was  in  1765.    I  enjoyed  his  favour 
for  almost  a  fourth  part  of  my  life."] 


Id. 


IM. 


*  JohiBOii*g  expreMJoni  oa  thk  oocauoa  rombd 
at  of  Ivaac  Walton*0  eatogy  on  Whitgift,  in  Ui 
life  of  Hooker.  *<  He  lived  to  be  prnent  at  the 
•xpiimtioB  of  ber  (Qnoea  EliabeUi*B)  bit  breath, 
and  to  behold  the  cloiiag  of  those  eyes  that  had 
long  looked  apon  him  widi  rererence  and  alieo- 


Mr.  Thrale's  death  was  a  vejy  easenli^ 
loss  to  Johnson,  who,  although  he  did  not 
foresee  all  that  aflerwards  happened,  wai 
sufficientiv  convinced  tliat  the  comfom 
which  lir,  Thrale's  family  afforded  hiia 
would  now  in  a  great  measure  cease.  He, 
however,  continued  to  show  a  kind  atteo- 
tion  to  his  widow  and  children  as  long  as  it 
was  acceptable;  and  he  took  upon  hia, 
with  a  very  earnest  concern,  the  oifice  (^ 
one  of  his  executors ;  the  importance  of 
which  seemed  greater  than  usual  to  hid, 
from  his  circumstances  having  been  always 
such  that  he  had  scarcely  any  share  in  the 
real  business  of  life.  His  friends  of  ihe 
Club  were  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Thrale  might 
have  made  a  liberal  provision  for  him  lor 
his  life,  which,  as  Mr.  Thrale  left  no  son 
aiui  a  very  large  fortune,  it  would  have 
been  highly  to  his  honour  to  have  done; 
and,  considering  Or.  Johnson's  age,  could 
not  have  been  of  long  duration  ;  but  he 
bec^ueathed  him  only  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  the  legacy  given  to  each  of  his 
executors.  I  could  not  but  be  somewhat 
diverted  by  hearing  Johnson  talk  in  a  poa>> 
pous  manner  of  his  new  oifice,  and  parucu- 
tarly  of  the  concerns  of  the  brewerv,  which 
it  was  at  last  resolved  shouki  be  aoM.  Lord 
Lucan  tells  a  very  p^ood  story,  which,  if 
not  precisely  exact,  is  certainly  character- 
istical;  that  when  the  sale  of  Thrale^ 
brewery  was  going  forward,  Johnson  ap* 
peered  Dustling  about,  with  an  inkhorn  and 
pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  exciseman; 
and  on  being  asked  what  he  really  oonsid^ 
ered  to  be  the  value  of  the  property  which 
was  to  be  disposed  of,  answered,  '*•  We  are 
not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers  and  vats, 
but  the  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice." 

[''to   MB8.    THRALB. 

"  Londoa,  Sth  April,  llSl. 
"  Dbabest  mad  a  If, — Of  your  in-  i^mw^ 
junctk>ns  to  pray  for  you  and  write  v«^  ■• 
to  vou,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  ^*'*" 
unobserved  ;  and  I  ho]>e  to  find  yon  willing 
in  a  short  time  to  alleviate  your  trouble  by 
some  other  exercise  of  the  mind.  I  am  not 
without  my  part  of  the  calamity.  No 
death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  op- 
pressed me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember 
that  we  are  inr  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows 
when  to  give  and  when  to  take  away,  who 
will  look  upon  us  with  mercy  through  all 
our  variations  of  existence,  and  who  in- 
vites us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution  of 
life,  and  call  with  cozmdence.  You  wiH 
then  find  comfort  for  the  past,  and  support 
for  the  future.  He  that  has  given  vou 
happiness  in  marriage,  to  a  des ree  of  which, 
without  personal  knowk9dffe,  I  shouki  have 
thought  the  description  fabulous,  can  gbn 
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you  ttto^ermo^of  hapi^iiefls  Mamodiery 
nd  at  last  the  hftppinevs  of  \omng  all  tern* 
porel  cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity  in 
neaven. 

"  I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reMon  ^ronnelf 
nito  tranqmllitr.  We  most  first  prajTy  and 
then  labour;  nrst  implore  the  bteasiiii;  of 
God,  and  those  means  which  he  putt  into 
our  hands.  Cultivated  gfround  has  few 
weeds;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawAii  busiiiesi 
has  Httle  room  for  useless  regfret. 

»  We  read  the  will  to-day;  but  I  will  not 
iin  my  first  letter  with  any  account  than 
that,  with  all  my  seat  fbr  your  advantage,  I 
am  satisfied;  and  that  the  other  executors, 
more  used  to  consider  property  than  I,  com* 
mended  it  for  wisdom  and  equity.  Yet  why 
diould  I  not  tell  vou  that  you  have  &y^ 
hundred  pounds  (or  your  immediate  ex- 
penses, and  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
with  both  the  bous^^,  and  all  the  goods? 

"  Let  us  praV  for  one  another,  that  the 
time,  whether  long  or  short,  that  shall  vet 
be  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent;  and  that 
when  this  life,  which  at  the  longest  is  very 
short,  shali  come  to  an  end,  a  better  may 
begin  which  shall  never  end."] 

Btwk.  (The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  dis- 
P'  <Bii  solved  the  friendship  between  him 
"**  and  Johnson;  but  it  abated  not  in 
fi)e  latter  that  care  for  the  interests  of  those 
whom  his  friend  had  left  behind  him,  which 
he  thought  himself  bound  to  cherish,  as  a 
Inring  principle  of  gratitude.  The  favoure 
he  had  received  from  Mr.^Fhrale  were  to 
be  repaid  by  the  exercise  of  kind  offices  to- 
wards his  reKct  and  her  childien,  and  these, 
cireaittstanced  as  Johnson  was,  could  only 
be  prudent  counsels,  friendly  admonition  to 
the  one,  and  preceptive  instruction  to  the 
otherB,  both  which  be  was  ever  ready  to  in- 
terpose. Nevertheless,  it  was  observed  by 
m^lf,  and  other  of  Johnson's  fViends,  that, 
soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his 
visits  to  Streatham  became  less  and  less  fre- 
quent, and  that  he  studiously  avoided  the 
mention  of  the  place  or  family.  It  seems 
that  betD<«*en  him  and  the  widow  there  was 
a  formal  taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  hk 
diary  the  following  note: 

"  April  Mh,17ia. 

"  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Thrale.  I  was 
much  moved.  I  had  some  expostulations 
with  her.  She  said  that  she  was  likewise 
affected.    I  commended  the  Thrales  with 

Km  good-will  to  God.    May  my  petitions 
ve  been  heard ! "] 

On  Friday,  April  6,  he  carried  me  to  dine 
ataclub  which,  at  his  desire,  had  been  late- 
ly formed  at  the  Queen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's 
•.  Churchyard.  [Their  dining  at  a 
club  on  the  next  day  but  one  aAar 
kM  of  aaeh  a  friend  aa  Mr.  Thrale 


peanat  fiiat  sSghtao  tiiiiMil«,  that  itia 
but  justice  to  insert  extraets  of  letters  to 
Mrs.  Thrale,  in  which  Johnson  account* 
t*)r  going  into  company  at  this  period.] 

['*  »S.  JOBHadf  TO  MRS.  THRALB. 

«•  UmImi,  April  Mh,  nsi. 

^Dbaebst  madam,— That  you  i^i^,^ 
are  gradually  recovering  your  tran-  tolu. 
quillity  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  P  ^^ 
expected  fVom  trust  in  Ood.  Do  not  repra* 
sent  Kfe  aa  darker  than  it  ia.  Your  loss'haa 
been  very  great,  but  voji  retain  more  than 
almoet  any  other  can  hope  to  possess.   Yon 
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are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind;  yo« 
have  chiMren  from  whom  touch  pleasure 
may  be  expected;  and  that  you  will  find 
many  friends  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
Of  mv  friendship,  be  it  more  or  less,  I  hope 
you  think  yourself  certain,  without  much 
art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  eaey  for  me  to 
repay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received;  but 
I  hope  to  be  always  ready  at  your  call.  Our 
sorrow  has  difierent  effects:  you  are  with* 
drawn  into  aoiitode,  and  I  am  driven  into 
company.  I  am  afraid  of  thtoking  what  I 
have  lost.  I  never  had  such  a  friend  beibre. 
Let  me  have  your  prayere  and  those  of  my 
dear  Queeney. 

*'The  pinidence  and  resolution  of  your 
design  to  return  so  soon  to  your  business 
and  your  duty  deserves  great  praise:  I  shall 
comrotinieate  it  on  Wednesday  to  the  other 
exectttora."] 

[''PR.  JOHNSON   TO    MBS.  THRALB. 

"  Dbabbst  madam, — ^Yoa  will  not  sa^ 
pose  Uiat  much  has  happened  since  last 
night,  nor  indeed  is  this  a  time  for  taUdns 
much  of  loss  and  gain.  The  business  of 
Christians  is  now  ibr  a  few  days  in  their 
own  bosoms.  God  grant  us  to  do  it  pro- 
perijT !  I  hope  jou  gain  ground  on  yo«r  a^ 
fliction:  I  hope  to  overcome  mine.  You 
and  Miss  must  comfort  one  another.  May 
vou  k>nff  live  happily  together!  I  have  no- 
body whom  I  expect  to  share  my  uneasi- 
ness; nor,  if  I  ccuW  communieate  it,  would 
it  be  less.  I  give  it  Httle  vent,  and  amuae 
it  as  I  can.  Let  us  pray  fbr  one  another; 
and  when  we  meet,  we  may  try  what  fideli- 
ty and  tenderness  ik'^U  do  fbr  us. 

"There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and 
hopeless  sorrow;  but  there  is  something  in 
it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  is  wholly  with- 
out it  cannot  be  loved,  nor  will,  by  me  at 
least,  be  thought  worthy  of  esteem."] 

He  had  told  Mr.  Hoole  tliat  he  wished  to 
have  a  city  Club,  and  asked  him  to  collect 
one;  bat,  sakl  he,  <'  Do  n't  let  them  be/Mh 
irioti."  The  company  were  to-day  very 
acnaible»  wall*bahaved  men.  I  have  pra-  ^ 
•arvad  oalytwo  particul»sof  bia  ornxv 
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tion.  He  Mid  he  wo  fifiad  Lord  Geofg« 
Gordon  had  escaped,  rather  than  that  a 
precedent  should  be  establiahed  for  hangiiif 
a  man  for  emutmetive  treason,  which,  in 
consistency  with  his  true,  manly,  constitu- 
tional toryism,  he  coneideivd  would  be  a 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  power.  And 
upon  its  bf  in^  mentioned  that  an  opulent 
and  very  indolent  Scutch  nobtemaa,  who 
totally  resigned  the  manaffement  of  his  af^ 
fairs  to  a  man  of  knowledge  and  abilities, 
had  claimed  some  merit  by  sajring,  "  The 
next  best  thing  to  managing  a  man's  own 
affairs  well  is  being  sensibie  of  incapacity, 
and  not  attempting  it,  but  having  full  con> 
fidence  in  one  who  can  do  it:'' — John  son. 
"  Nay,  sir,  this  is  paltry.  There  is  a  mid- 
dle course.  Let  a  man  give  application; 
wad  depend  upon  it  he  will  soon  get  above 
a  despicable  slate  of  helplessness,  and  attain 
the  power  of  acting  for  himself." 

On  Saturday,  April  7, 1  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Hoole's  with  Governour  Bouchier 
and  Captain  Orroe,  both  of  whom  had  been 
iong  in  the  East  Indies;  and,  being  men  of 
go(M  sense  and  observation,  were  very  en- 
tertaining. Johnson  defended  the  oriental 
regulation  of  different  eatiei  of  men  ^  which 
was  objected  to  as  totally  destructive  of  the 
hopes  of  rising  in  society  by  personal  merit. 
He  showed  that  there  was  a  principle  in  it 
sufficiently  plausible  bv  analogy.  "We 
see,"  said  he,  "  in  metals  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent species;  and  so  likewise  in  animals, 
though  one  species  ma^r  not  differ  very 
widely  from  another,  as,  in  the  species  of 
•dogs,  the  cur,  the  spaniel,  the  mastiff  The» 
Bramins  are  the  mastiflb  of  mankind." 

On  Thursday,  April  IS,  I  dined  with  him 
at  a  bishop's,  where  were  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Mr.  Beren^er,  and  some  more  com- 
pany. He  had  dmed  the  day  before  at  an- 
other bishop's  >.  I  have  unfortunately  re- 
corded none  of  his  conversation  at  the  bish- 
op's where  we  dined  together:  but  I  have 
pieserved    his   ingenious   defence  of  his 


*  RajapoBli,  tbs  miUlaiy  ccsta;  the  Bnmini, 
pacifick  aad  absteinu»i». — ^Kkaanst. 

>  [The  oolv  bishops  at  whose  hoiuef  Johnson  is 
leoorded  to  have  dined  were  Shipley  of  St 
Asaph  and  Poileus  of  Chester,  afterwards  of  Lon- 
don. B^  a  letter  po$t,  April,  1782,  it  appeoxs 
that  be  dined  two  consecative^ays,  in  April,  with 
the  Bi^ops  or  St.  Asaph  *s^and  Chester.  It  seems 
so  anltkely  that  he  should,  in  two  sacceeding 
Aprils,  have  dined  soce««sive!y  with  these  two 
bishops,  that  the  Editor  sospected  that  the  letter 
Dlaced  onder  the  year  1782,  but  vndated  in  Mrs. 
riozzi's  vohime,  really  belonged  to  1781,  and  re- 
ftned  to  the  dinaen  meatioaed  hi  the  text;  bat 
the  statement  mthat  letter,  that  theseooad  of  May 
fell  on  a  Thanday,  fixes  hs  date  to  1782.  The 
■attar  is  of  some  little  mipofftaiiea,  for  we  had 
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diwng  twice  abroad  in  PaasioiHWcak}  a 
laxity  in  which  1  am  convinced  he  woud 
not  have  indulged  himself  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  his  solemn  paper  in  '*  The  Ram- 
bler "  upon  that  awful  season.  It  aj^>eaied 
to  me,  that  by  being  mnch  more  in  corape- 
ny,  aiid  enjoying  more  luxurious  Uving,  he 
had  contracted  a  keener  relish  for  pleMwey 
and  was  conseouentlv  less  rigorous  in  his 
reUgiouB  rites.  T his  he  would  not  acknow- 
ledge; but  he  reasoned  with  admiFahle 
•ophistr^  as  follows:  "  Why,  air,  a  bish- 
op's calling  company  together  in  this  week 
b,  to  use  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  the  ikng. 
But  you  must  aonsider  laxity  is  a  bad  thin|K 
but  ppeciseness  is  also  a  bad  thing;  and 
vour  general  character  may  be  more  hurt 
by  preciseness  than  by  dining  with  n  biah- 
op  in  Passion-week.  There  might  be  a 
handle  for  reflectk>n.  It  might  be  aaid, 
'  He  refuses  to  dine  with  a  bishop  in  Pas- 
sion-week, but  nas  three  Sundavs  abeent 
from  church.'"  Boswbi.i..  ''Very  tme, 
sir.  But  suppose  a  man  to  be  unif<mniy  of 
good  conduct,  would  it  not  be  better  that 
he  should  refuse  to  dine  with  a  bishop  in 
this  week,  and  so  not  encourage  a  bad  pno> 
tice  by  his  example  ?  "  Johnson.  **  Whv, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider  whether  you  might 
not  do  more  harm  by  lessening  the  influ-  | 
enoe  of  a  bishop's  character  bv  your  disap- 
probation in  refusing  liim»  than  by  going 
to  him." 

"to  MRS.  LUCT   FORTBR,  IN  LICHFIKLB. 

«  Londoa,  istk  April,  mu 

"  Dbar  madam, — Life  is  full  of  troubleik 
I  have  just  lost  my  dear  (jriend  Thrale.  I 
hope  he  is.  happy;  but  I  have  had  a  gicat 
loss.  I  am  otherwise  pretty  welL  I  re- 
quire some  care  of  myself,  but  that  care  is 
not  ineffectual;  and  when  I  am  out  of  or- 
der, I  think  it  oflen  my  own  fault. 

"  The  spring  is  now  making  qaick  ad- 
vances. As  it  is  the  season  in  which  the 
whole  workl  is  enlivened  and  invigorated, 
I  hope  that  both  you  and  I  shall  partake  of  its 
benefits.  My  desire  is  to  see  Lichfield;  but 
being  lef^  executor  to  my  Iriend,  I  know 
not  whether  I  can  be  spared;  but  1  will 
try,  for  it  is  now  long  since  we  saw  one 
another;  and  how  little  we  can  promise 
ourselves  many  more  interviews,  we  are 
taught  by  hourly  examples  of  mortality. 
Let  us  try  to  live  so  as  tnat  mortality  may 
not  be  an  evil.  Write  to  me  soon,  my  deaf- 
est: your  letters  will  give  me  great  plea- 
sure. 

*'  I  am  sorrv  that  Mr.  Porter  has  not  had 
his  box;  but  bv  sending  it  to  Mr.  Mathias, 
who  very  readily  undertook  ita  conveyance, 
I  did  the  best  I  could,  and  perhapa  before 
now  he  haa  it. 

<*  Be  so  kind  as  to  make  my  comidiineBli 
to  my  friends.    I  have  a  great  value  iar 
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attttt  Mfrfnns,  and  hope  to  enjoy  It  before 
sammer  is  past.    Do  write  to  me.     I  am, 
dean»t  love,  yoar  moet  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  JoHKSOif.*' 

On  Friday,  April  18,  beings  Good  Pri- 
diy,  I  went  to  St  GIement*d  church  with 
him  as  usual.  There  I  saw  again  his  old 
ffellow-collegian,  Edwards,' to  whom  I  said, 
"  1  think,  sir,  I>.  Johnson  and  you  meet 
only  at  church.**  '*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  it  is  the 
best  place  we  can  meet  in,  except  heaven, 
and  1  hope  we  shall  meet  there  too."  .  Dr. 
Johnson  told  me  that  there  was  very  little 
communication  between  Edwards  and  him 
after  their  unexpected  renewal  of  acquaint- 
ance. <*  But,"  said  he,  smiling,  <«  he  met  me 
once  and  said^  *  I  am  told  you  have  written  a 
very  pretty  book  called  "  The  Rambler."  > 
1  was  unwilling  that  he  should  leave  the 
world  in  total  darkness,  and  sent  him  a  set." 

Mr.  Bereoger  ^  viMtted  him  to-day,  and 
was  very  pleasing.  We  talked  of  an  even- 
ing society  ibr  conversation  at  a  house  in 
town,  of  which  we  were  all  membera,  but 
of  which  Johnson  said,  "  It  will  never  do, 
sir.  There  is  nothing  served  about  there; 
neither  tea,  nor  cotfee,  nor  lemonade,  nor 
anything  whatever;  and  depend  upon  it, 
sir,  a  man  does  not  love  to  go  to  a  place 
from  whence  he  comes  out  exantly  as  he 
went  in."  I  endeavoured,  for  argument's 
sake,  to  maintain  that  men  of  learning  and 
talents  might  have  very  yood  intellectual 
society,  without  the  aid  ot  any  little  grati- 
fications of  the  senses.  Berenc^er  joined 
with  Johnson,  and  said  that  without  these 
any  meeting  would  be  dull  and  insipid.  He 
wouM  therefore  have  all  the  slight  refresh- 
ments; nay,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  have 
some  cokl'meat,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  u]X)n 
a  sideboard.  **  Sir,"  said  Johnson  to  me, 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  "  Mr.  Berenger 
knows  the  world.  Every  body  loves  to 
have  good  things  ftirnished  to  them  without 
sny  trouble.  I  told  Mrs.  Thrale  once,  that, 
as  she  did  not  choose  to  hr>ve  card-tables, 
she  should  have  a  profusion  of  the  best 
sweetmeats,  and  she  would  be  sure  to  have 
company  enoue^h  come  to  her.**  I  agreed 
with  my  illustnaus  friend  upon  this  subject; 
for  it  lias  pleased  God  to  make  man  a  com- 
posite animal,  and  where  there  is  nothing 
to  refresh  the  body,  the  mind  will  languish. 

On  Sunday,  April  15,  being  Easter  dav^ 
after  solemn  worship  in  St.  Paul's  church, 
I  found  him  alone.  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Com- 
iQona,  came  in.  He  talked  of  its  having 
^eensaid,  that  Addison  wrote  some  of  hia 

*  Richard  Berenger,  Esq.,  many  yean  genda- 
OMB  of  ths  bone  to  hit  prateat  majaity,  aad  ao- 
thMv  of  *"rheHBloKy  and  Art  of  UoMmaii- 
iNi>"  ia  two  voloDOs^  Mo.  1771<~Ma].ohs. 
i^mti,  voi  i  ^  2ftS,  and  f.  158  of  this  voL 
—Ed.] 


beat  pa|»afB  in  "The  WfMifMn^  wlien 
warm  with  wine.  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
seem  willing  to  admit  thie.  Dr.  Scott,  as 
a  confirmation  of  it,  related,  that  Blackstone, 
a  sober  man,  composed  hia  "Commenta- 
ries "  with  a  bottle  of  port  before  him;  and 
found  hfa  mind  invigorated  and  8upfK>rted 
in  the  fatigue  of  hia  great  work,  by  a  tem- 
perate nae  of  it. 

I  told  him,  that  in  a  company  where  I 
had  lately  been,  a  desire  was  expressed  to 
know  his  authority  for  the  shocking  story 
of  Addiaon's  aending  an  execution  into 
Steele's  house »  "Sir,"  said  he,  "it  ia 
generally  known;  it  is  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of 
that  period:  it  ia  as  weH  known  as  that  he 
wrote  *  Cato.'  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan  once 
defended  Addison  to  me,  by  alleging  that 
he  did  it  in  order  to  cover  Steele's  goods 
from  other  creditora,  who  were  going  to 
seize  them." 

We  talked  of  the  difference  between 
the  mode  of  education  at  Oxford  and  that 
in  those  colleges  where  instruction  is  chiefly 
conveyed  by  lectures.  JoRirsoir.  "Lec- 
tures were  once  useful;  but  now,  when  aW 
can  read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lec- 
tures are  unnecessary.  If  your  attention 
fails,  and  you  miss  a  part  of  the  lecture,  it 
ia  lost;  you  cannot  go  bock  aa  you  do  upon 
a  book."  Dr.  Scott  apreecf  with  him. 
«  But  yet,"  said  I, "  Dr.  Scott,  you  yourself 
gave  lectures  at  Oxibrd."  He  smiled. 
"  You  laughed,"  then  said  I, "  at  those  wtio 
came  to  you." 

Dr.  Scott  left 'us,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
went  to  dinner.  Our  company  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Williams,  Mrs.  Desmounns,  Mr.  Lev- 
ett,  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer,  (Mr.  Macbean), 
and  Mrs.  Hall,  sister  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
John  Wesley,  ard  resembling  him,  as  I 
thought,  both  in  figure  and  manner.  John- 
son produced  now,  Ibr  the  first  time,  some 
handsome  silver  salvers,  whieh  he  told  me 
he  had  bought  fourteen  years  ago;  so  i^ 
was  a  great  day.  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
by  observing  Allen  perpetually  struggling 
to  talk  in  the  manner  or  Johnson,  like  the 
Little  frog  in  the  fable  blowing  bimaelf  u|k 
to  resemble  the  stately  ox. 

I  mentioned  a  kind  of  religious  Robin* 
Hood  society^  whieh  met  every  Sunday 
evening  at  Coacbmak«rs'-ballt .  for  free  de- 
bate; and  that  the  aubject  for  this  nighl 
was,  the  text  which  ralates,  with  otliermir- 
aclee  which  happened  at  onr  Saviovr'sdeatfat 
"  And  the  graves  were  opened, 
and  many  bodies  of  the  sainu  J5Uii.'5a. 
which  slept  arose,  and  came  out 
of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and 
went  into  the  holy  citj;,  and  appeared  unto 
many."    Mrs.  riall  said  it  was  a  very  cnrif 

*  [dee  ante,  p.  274,  A.— En.] 
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owmbject,  tfiii  ihe  «ho«ld  tike  to  hear  it 
discusawl.  JoJuraojN  (somewhat  warmly). 
"  One  would  not  go  to  such  a  place  to  hear 
it,*-one  would  not  be  seen  in  such  a  place 
— to  give  countenance  to  such  a  meeting." 
I,  however,  resolved  that  I  would  go. 
«  But,  sir,"  said  she  to  Johnson*  "  I  should 
like  to  hear  you  discuss  it."  He  seemed 
reluctant  to  engage  in  it.  She  talked  of 
the  resurrection  ot  the  human  race  in  gene- 
ral, and  maintained  that  we  shall  be  raised 
with  the  same  bodies.  Johmson.  "  Nay, 
madam,  we  see  that  it  is  not  to  be  the  same 
body;  for  the  Scripture  uses  the  illustration 
off  rain  sown,  and  we  know  tliat  the  grain 
which  grows  is  not  the  same  with  what  is 
sown.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall 
rise  with  a  diseased  body;  it  is  enough  if 
there  be  such  a  sameness  as  to  distin^ish 
identity  of  person.^'  She  seemed  desirous 
of  knowing  more,  but  he  lefl  the  question 
in  obscurity. 

Of  apparitions  S  he  observed,  *'  A  total 
disbelief  of  them  is  adverse  to  the  opinion 
of  the  existenc>e  of  the  soul  between  death 
and  the  last  day:  the  question  simply  is, 
whether  departed  spirits  ever  h&ve  the 
power  of  making  themselves  perceptible  to 
us :  a  man  who  thinks  he  has  seen  an  ap- 
parition can  only  be  convinced  himself;  his 
authosit^  will  not  convince  another;  and 
his  conviction,  if  rational,  must  be  founded 
on  beinff  told  something  which  csmiot  be 
known  but  by  supernatural  means." 

He  mentioned  a  thing  as  not  unfreauent, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  beibre,— being 
called,  that  is,  hearing  one's  name-pronounc- 
ed by  the  voice  of  a  known  person  at  a  great 
distance,  far  beyond  the  poinibilitv  of  being 
reached  by  any  sound  uttered  by  human 
organs.  "  An  acquaintance,  on  whose  ve- 
racity I  can  depend,  told  roe,  that  walking 


*  Ai  this  inbject  froqaently  recon  in  these  voU 
aroef ,  the  reader  may  be  led  erroneoiwly  to  sop- 
pose  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  so  food  of  sach  d»- 
cossioos  OS  frequeotly  to  introdnce  thern.  Bat  the 
trath  is,  that  the  aatboar  himself  delighted  ia 
talking  concerning  ghosts  and  what  he  has  fre- 
oaently  denomioated  the  mytterioui ;  and  there- 
lire  took  every  opportnnity  of  leading  Johnson  to 
conveive  od  soch  8abjects.-*-MALoite.  The  an- 
thoar  of  this  work  was  most  undoabtedly  fond  of 
the  mytteritnu,  and  perhaps  upon  some  oecasiens 
may  have  directed  thecoavenatioo  to  those  topics, 
when  they  woald  aot  spontaneously  have  aaggesk. 
ed  tfaemwlves  to  Johoaen's  mind;  bat  that  he 
also  bad  a  love  fer  specnlalioBa  of  Ibat  nature  omv 
be  gathered  frooi  his  writiogi  throoghoat— 4. 
BoswsLL.  [All  this  is  Yeiy  trae,  and  we  haYo 
seen  {ante^  vol.  i.  p.  437,  n.)  that  Mr.  Bosweli 
bad  some  fidth  in  a^paritione;  but  the  coavaraa- 
liou  of  this  paiticolar  eveoing  ought  have  ariaea 
amoogtt  mea  not  at  all  incliaed  to  the  mysterious, 
from  the  mention  of  the  subject  which  was  thut 
oight  to  be  debated  at  Coachmaken*-haU.— Ed.] 


home  one  evemng-  to  KHmtrnoek,  he  kend 
himself  ealied  from  a  wood,  by  the  voice  of 
a  brother  who  had  gone  to  America:  tmi 
the  next  packet  brought  accounts  oi  thit 
brother's  death."  Macbean  asserted  that 
this  inexpUeabie  ealUng  was  a  tiling  mj 
well  known.  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that  ow 
day  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  turning  the  kqr 
of  his  chamber,  he  heard  his  mother  d» 
tinctly  call-^iSatt.  She  was  then  at  lieb- 
field;  but  nothing  ensued.  This  pbeiumie- 
non  is,  I  think,  ss  wonderful  as  any  other 
mysterious  fsct,  which  many  people  an 
very  slow  to  beUeve,  or  rather,  mdeed,  n* 
ject  with  an  obstinate  contempt 

[It  is  probably  another  version  of 
the  same  story  to  which  Mrs.  PioBi  V^ 
alludes,  when  she  says,  "  that  at 
Brighthelmstone  once,  when  Johnson  wn 
not  present,  Mr.  Beauclerk  asserted  tiut 
he  was  afraid  of  spirits;  and  I,  who  waii^ 
cretly  offended  at  the  charge,  asked  him, 
the  first  opportuiiity  I  could  find,  what 
ground  he  had  ever  given  to  the  world  bi 
4iuch  a  report?  <  I  can,'  replied  be,  'recol- 
lect nothing  nearer  it,  than  my  telling  Dr. 
Lawrence  many  years  ago^  that  a  bng  time 
after  my  poor  mother's  death  I  heard  her 
voice  call  Sam,'  '  What  answer  did  the 
doctor  make  to  your  story,  sir^'  said  L 
<  None  in  the  world,'  replied  he;  and  and* 
denly  changed  the  conversation.  Now  ai 
Dr.  Johnson  had  a  most  unshaken  faith, 
without  any  mixture  of  credulity,  this  atoij 
must  either  have  been  strictly  true,  or  hit 
persuasion  of  its  truth  the  effect  of  ditor* 
dered  spirits.  I  relate  the  anecdote  ^ 
cisely  as  he  toUl  it  me;  but  could  not  pro- 
vail  on  him  to  draw  out  the  talk  into  leflgth 
for  farther  satisfaction  of  my  cvrioaitv."] 

Some  time  after  this,  upon  his  mJdM  t 
remark  which  escaped  my  attentioo,  Mrs. 
Williams  and  Mrs.  Hall  weie  both  together 
striving  to  an8^ver  him.  Ho  grew  aof  ry,  and 
called  out  loudly,  "  Nay,  when  yoa  both 
speak  at  once,  it  is  intolerable."  But  cheek- 
ing himself,  and  softening,  he  said,  "  Thia 
one  may  say,  though  you  ore  ladies."  Thea 
he  briffhtened  mto  gay  humour,  and  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
songs  in  "  The  Beggar's  Opera," 
«  Bat  two  at  a  time  thare  's  no  naoitai  caa  bear." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  I,  •*  are  you  going  to 
turn  Captain  Macheath  >^  There  wai 
something  as  pleasantly  ludicrous  in  this 
scene  as  can  be  imagined.  The  conlraat 
between  Macheath,  PoUv,  and  Lncjr— »m 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  bUnd,  peevish  Mn* 
Williams,  and  lean,  lank,  preaching  Mn 
Hall,  was  exquisite. 

I  stole  away  to  Coachmakars'-hall,  tw 
heard  the  difficult  text  of  which  we  bad 
talked,  diseussed  with  great  deeen^,  aw 
some  intelligence,   by    several  speaken* 
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Tben  was  a  di&renee  of  o|Miuon  as  to  the 

appearance  of  ghosts  in  modern  timesi 
tnough  the  arguments  for  it,  supported  by 
Mr.  Addison's  authority,  preponderated. 
The  immediate  subiect  of  debate  was  em* 
barrasaed  by  the  boaiei  of  the  saints  having 
been  said  to  rise,  and  by  the  question  what 
became  of  them  afterwards  : — did  they  re« 
tarn  again  to  their  graves  ?  or  were  they 
translausd  to  heaven  ?  Only  one  evange- 
list mentions  the  Tact  >,  and  the  commenta- 
tors whom  I  have  looked  at  do  not  make 
the  passage  clear. .  There  is,  however,  no 
oocaaoii  lor  our  understanding  it  farther 
than  to  know  thet  it  was  one  or  the  extras 
ordinary  manifestations  of  divine  power 
which  accompanied  the  most  important 
event  that  ever  happened. 

On  Friday,  April  30,  I  spent  with  him 
one  of  the  happiest  days  that  I  remember 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.  Mrs.  Garrick,  whose  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband  was,  I  beUeve,  as  sin* 
cere  as  wounded  affection  and  admiration 
could  produce,  had  this  day,  for  the  fir^t 
time  since  his  death ^  a  select  party  of  lus 
friends  to  dine  with  her.  The  company 
was.  Miss  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with 
ner,  and  whom  she  called  her  chaplain ; 
Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  Dr.  Burney,  Dr.  John- 
son, and  myself.  We  found  ourselves  very 
elegantly  entertained  at  her  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  where  I  have  passed  many  a  pleas- 
ing hour  with  him  *<  who  gladdened  life." 
She  looked  well,  talked  of  her  hnsliand  with 
Gomplaeency,  and  while  she  cast  her  eyes 
on  his  portrait,  which  hung  over  the  chmi- 
ney-piece,  said,  that  "death  was  now  the 
most  agreeable  object  to  her."  The  very 
semblance  of  David  Garrick  was  cheering. 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  happy  propriety,  in- 
sciibed  under  that  fine  portrait  of  him, 
which  by  Lady  Diana's  aiudness  is  now 
the  property  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lang^n,  the 
following  passage  from  his  beloved  Shaks- 
peare: 
"  ■  A  merrier  maa. 

Within  the  linit  of  beooming  roiith, 
I  sever  apeot  an  boor's  Calk  withal. 
Hif  eye  begeti  eccaiion  for  Mb  wit  $ 
For  every  ol:ject  that  the  one  doth  catch 
The  oth^or  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest; 
Which  his  fiiir  tongae  (Conceit's  expositor) 
DeU?en  in  sach  apt  and  graciovB  wocds. 
That  aged  ean  play  traant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  bearings  are  quite  raviabed; 
80  sweet  and  volnble  is  his  diKoarse  *." 

We  were  all  in  fine  spirits  ;  and  I  whis^ 
pered  to  Mrs.  Boscawen,  *<  I  believe  this  is 
as  much  as  can  be  made  of  life."    In  addi- 


'  St  Matthew,  chap,  zzvil  ▼.  92,  58. — ^Bos- 

W«LL. 

*  [RossUae's  ohamotei  ofBiioa.    Xeee's  Lth- 
how  Lo$t,  act  2,  se.  l.->Eo.] 


tion  to  a  wlendid  aatertatiunettt,  we  wevri 

regaled  with  Lichfield  ale,  which  had  a  p^ 
cmiar  appropriate  value.  Sir  Joshua,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  and  I,  drank  cordially  of  it  to 
Dr«  Johnson's  health ;  and  though  he 
would  not  join  us,  he  as  cordially  answer^, 
*'  Gentlemeui  I  wish  you  all  as  well  as  yo^ 
do  me." 

The  general  effect  of  this  day  dweUs  up- 
on my  mind  in  fond  remembrance ;  but  I 
do  not  find  much  conversation  recorded. 
What  I  have  preserved  shall  be  faithfully 
given. 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  Mv. 
Thomas  Hollis,  the  strenuous  whig,  who 
used  to  send  over  Europe  presents  of  d^ 
roocratical  books,  with  their  boards  stamps 
ed  with  daggers  and  caps  of  liberty.  Mi% 
Carter  said.  *'  He  was  a  bad  man:  he  used 
to  talk  uncharitably."  Johhsor.  *'  Poh  1 
poh  I  madam ;  who  is  the  worse  for  beii^ 
talked  of  very  uncharitably  ?  Besides,  he 
was  a  dull  poor  creature  as  ever  lived:  and 
I  believe  he  would  not  have  done  harm  to  a 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  very  opposite 
principles  to  his  own.  I  remember  onee 
at  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  an  advertise* 
ment  was  to  be  drawn  up,  he  pointed  me 
out  as  the  man  who  could  do  it  best  This^ 
vou  will  observe,  was  kindnots  to  me.  I 
however  slipt  awa^  and  escajped  it" 

Mrs.  Garter  having  said  or  the  same  per- 
son, "  I  doubt  he  was  an  atheist : "  JoKir- 
soN.  "  I  do  n't  know  that  He  might,  per* 
haps,  have  become  one,  if  he  had  had  time  to 
ripen  (smiling j).  He  might  have  e«u6er«- 
ted  into  an  atheist." 

Sir  Joshua  ReynoMs  praised  *<  Madge's ^ 
Sermons."  Johksojc.  *' Mudge'a  Sermona 
are  good,  but  not  practical.  He  grasps 
more  sense  than  he  can  hold ;  he  takes 
more  cori^than  he  can  make  into  meal  j  be 
opens  a  wide  prospect,  but  it  is  so  distant, 
it  is  ind^tioct  I  love  '  Blair's  Sermons.' 
Though  the  doe  is  a  Scotchman,  and  a 
nrcsbyterian^  and  every  thing  he  should  not 
be,  I  was  the  first  to  praise  them.  Such 
was  my  candour"  (smiling).  Mas.  Bos* 
CAwair.  <<  Such  his  great  merit,  to  ge( 
the  better  of  all  your  prejudices."  JoHir«* 
SON.  '*  Why,  madam,  let  us  compound  the 
matter ;  let  us  ascribe  it  to  my  candour, 
and  his  merit." 

In  the  evening  we  hsd  a  large  company 
in  the  drawing-room  \  several  ladies,  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloe,  [Dr.  Barnard]  Dr.  Per- 
cy, Mr.  Chamberla^ne  of  the  treasury,  ^ 
&c.  Somebody  said,  the  life  of  a  mere  lit* 
erary  man  could  not  be  verv  entertaininff. 
JoiLHsoK.  <<  But  it  certaiiJy  may.  Th9 
is  a  remark  wKiich  has  been  made,  ai|d  re- 
.^*it^,  without  justice.  Why  should  the 
me  of  a  hterary  man  be  less  en^rtaining 
than*  the  life  of  any  other  man  f    Are  there 


*  [See  page  284  of  this 
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not  w  mtenitittff  viiietiea  in  Boch  a  life  ? 
As  •  Hierarf  Hfe  it  may  be  very  etitprtain- 
in^.''  B08WCLL.  <<  But  it  must  be  better 
Barely  when*  it  is  diversified  with  a  little  ac- 
tive variety— euch  as  having  gone  to  Ja- 
maica ^— or — his  having  gone  to  the  Heb- 
rides." Johnson  was  not  displeased  at 
this 

.  Talking  of  a  very  respectable  authour, 
he  told  ns  a  curious  circumstance  in  his  life, 
which  was,  that  he  had  married  a  printer's 
devil.  Retnolds.  <^A  printer's  devil, 
sir  !  why,  I  thought  a  printer's  devil  was  a 
ereatare  with  a  black  face  and  in  rags." 
Johnson.  *<Tes,  sir.  But  I  suppose  he 
had  her  face  washed,  and  put  clean  clothes 
on  her.  (Then  looking  v^ry  serious,  and 
very  earnest)  And  she  did  not  disgrace 
him ;— 'the  woman  had  a  bottom  of  good 
sense."  The  word  bottom  thus  introduced 
was  so  ludicrous  when  contrasted  with  his 
gravity,  that  most  of  us  could  not  forbear 
tittering  end  lauehing ;  though  I  recollect 
that  the  Bishop  of  KiTlaloe  kept  his  coun- 
tenance with  perfect  steadiness,  while  Miss 
Hannah  More  slyly  hid  her  fkce  behind  a 
iady*8  back  who  sat  on  the  same  settee  with 
her.  His  pride  could  not  bear  that  any 
expression  of  his  should  excite  ridicule, 
when  he  did  not  intend  it :  he  therefore 
resolved  to  assume  and  exerciee  despotick 
power,  glanced  sternly  around,  and  called 
out  in  a  strong  tone, "  Where 's  the  merri- 
ment.^*' Then  collecting  himself,  and 
k>okin^  awAil,  to  make  us  1^1  how  he 
could  impose  restraint,  and  as  it  were 
searching  his  mind  for  a  still  more  ludicrous 
word,  he  slowly  pronounced,  **I  say  the 
woman  wn  funaamerUMf  sensible;"  ns 
if  he  had  said,  hear  this  now,  and  laugh  if 
you  dare.  We  all  sat  composed  as  at  a 
fiineral '. 

He  and  I  walked  away  together :  we 
stopped  a  little  while  by  the  rails  of  the 
Adelphi,  looking  on  the  Thames,  and  I 
said  to  him  with  some  emotion,  that  I  was 
now  thinking  of  two  friends  we  had  lost, 
who  once  lived  in  the  buildings  behind  us, 
Beauclerk  and  Garrick.  *'  Ay,  sir  (said  he, 
tenderly^,  and  two  such  friends  as  cannot 
be  suppUed." 

For  some  time  after  this  day  I  did  not 
see  him  very  often,  and  of  the  conversation 
which  I  did  enjoy,  I  am  sorry  to  find  I  have 
preserved  but  little.  I  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  a  variety  of  other  matters  which 
required  exertion  and  assiduitv,  and  neces- 
sarily occupied  almost  all  my  time. 

One  day  having  spoken  very  freely  of 
those  who  wens  then  in  power,  he  said  to 
me,  "  Between  oursehres,  elr,  I  do  not  lik»^ 
■     ■       ■  ■      •*-» 

>  TThe  Editor  hopas  that  neh  a  scene  as  this 
conla  not  now  oocor  in  any  resectable  company 


to  give  Ofijyoslf^on  the  satisfaction  of  kcoir- 
ing  how  much  I  disapprove  of  the  mini^ 
try."  And  when  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  boasted  how  quiet  the  nation 
was  in  George  the  Second's  reign,  when 
whigs  were  m  power,  compared  witii  the 
present  reign,  when  tories  governed;— 
"  Why,  sir,*'  said  he,  **  you  are  to  consider 
that  tories  having  more  reverence  for 
government,  will  not  oppose  with  the  same 
violence  as  whij^,  who,  being  unrestrained 
by  that  principle,  will  oppose  by  any 
means." 

This  month  he  lost  not  onlv  Mr.  Thrale, 
but  another  friend,  Mr.  William  Strahan, 
jpinior,  printer,  the  ekiest  son  of  his  oid 
and  constant  friend,  printer  to  his  majes- 
ty- 

"TO   MRS.    ST&AHAN. 

**SSd  Aprfif  ITBL 

''Dear  MAnAM,-^The  grief  which  I 
fbel  for  the  loss  of  a  very  kind  friend  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  roe  know  how  much  you 
suffer  by  the  death  of  an  amiable  sod  :  a 
man  of  whom  I  think  it  may  be  trulv  said, 
that  no  one  knew  him  who  does  not  lameot 
him.  I  look  upon  myself  as  having  a  fiiead, 
another  friend,  taken  from  me. 

''Comfort,  dear  madam,  I  wonid  give 
you,  if  I  could ;  but  f  know  how  little  the 
forms  of  consolation  can  avail.  Let  me, 
however,  counsel  you  not  to  waste  your 
health  in  unprofitable  sorrow,  but  go  to 
Bath,  and  endeavour  to  prolong  yonr  own 
Hfb;  but  when  we  have  all  done  all  that 
we  can,  one  friend  must  in  time  lose  the 
other.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  hum- 
ble servant,  "  6am.  Johksok." 

On  Tuesday,  May  8, 1  had  the  pleasure 
of  anin  dining  with  him  and  Mr.  WiJkes, 
at  Mr.  Dilly*s.  No  ne^oiioHon  was  now 
required  tooring  them  together ;  lor  John- 
son was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  former 
interview,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  meet 
Wilkes  aeain,  who  was  this  dav  seated 
between  Dr.  Beattie  and  Dr.  Johnson: 

i between  Truth  >  and  BeoMonj  as  General 
^aolisaidiwhenltoldhimofit.^  'Wilkes. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
there  should  be  a  bill  brought  into  pariia- 
ment  that  the  controverted  elections  for 
Scotland  should  be  tried  in  that  i^untry,  at 
their  own  Abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  and 
not  here ;  for  the  consequence  of  trying 
them  here  is,  that  we  have  an  inundadon 
of  Scotchmen,  who  come  up  and  never  go 
back  again.  Now  here  is  Boswell,  who  is 
come  upon  the  election  fbr  his  own  countf, 
which  will  not  last  a  fortnight."  Jobrsoit. 
"  Nay,  sir,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  tried  at  all ;  for,  you  know,  one  Scotci^ 


*  [la  aikMiontpPr.  Baatfisni  Essay  en  TVmik 
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nan  in  ui  good  as  another. ''  WiL.xca. 
"  Pray,  Boewell,  how  much  may  he  got  in 
a  year  by  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  har  ?  ** 
BoswELL.  "I  believe,  two  thousand 
pounds."  Wilkes.  "  How  can  it  be 
possible  to  spend  that  money  in  Scotland  ?** 
JoHwsoK.  "  Why,  sir,  the  money  may 
be  Bpent  in  England  ;  but  there  is  a  harder 
question.  If  one  man  in  Scotland  gets 
possession  of  two  thousand  pounds,  what 
remains  for  all  the  rest  of  the  nation  ?  " 
Wilkes.  "  You  know,  in  the  last  war, 
the  immense  booty  which  Thurot  carried 
off  by  the  complete  plunder  of  seven  Scotch 
Idles  'j  he  re-embarked  with  three  and  Was- 
penee,'^  Here  again  Johnson  and  Wilkes 
joined  in  extravagant  sportive  raillery  uj)on 
the  supposed  poverty  of  Scotland,  which 
Dr.  Beattie  and  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
our  while  to  dispute. 

The  subject  of  quotation  being  intro- 
duced, Mr.  Wilkes  censured  it  as  pedantry. 
loHNson.  **  No,  sir,  it  is  a  good  tiling ; 
there  is  a  community  of  mind  m  it.  Clas- 
sical quotation  is  the  t?aro/e  of  literary  men 
all  over  the  w^orld."  Wilkes.  "Upon 
the  continent  they  all  quote  the  i^ulgate 
Bible.  Shakspeare  is  chiefly  (Quoted  here ; 
and  we  quote  also  Pope,  Prior,  Butler, 
Waller,  and  sometimes  Cowley." 

We  talked  of  letter-writing.  JoHiisoif. 
'^  It  is  now  become  so  much  the  fashion  to 
pabtish  lettera  that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  I 
pot  as  little  into  mine  as  I  can.**  Bos- 
will.  "  Do  what  you  will,  sir,  you  can- 
not avoid  it.  Should  yon  even  write  as  ill 
18  you  can,  your  letters  wonid  be  published 
8S  curiosities  : 

'Behold  a  miracle!  instead  of  wit, 

Sm  two  doll  linea  with  Stanhope's  pencil  writ*  '* 

He  |ave  us  an  entertaining  account  of 
Bet  Fhnt,  a  woman  of  the  town,  who,  with 
Some  cccentrick  talents  and  much  effronte- 
ry, forced  herself  upon  his  acquaintance. 
"Bet,"  said  he,  "  wrote  her  own  Life  in 
verse  ^  which  she  brought  to  me,  wishing 
that  I  would  furnish  her  with  a  preface  to 
it  (laughing).  I  used  to  say  oi  her,  that 
she  was  generally  slut  and  drunkard ;— - 
oocasbnally  whore  and  thief.  She  had, 
however,  genteel  lodsings,  a  sninnet  on 
which  she  played,  and  a  boy  tl»at  walked 
before  her  chair.  Poor  Bet  was  taken  up 
^  a  charge  of  stealing  a  counterpane,  and 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Chief  Justice 
[Willcs,]  who  loved  a  wench,  summed  up 


twi^ivst  feoMiDbeied  tlw  fiiat  four  Hoes  of  this  ca- 
noM  pvBdwtioD,  which  have  been  commaBicatsd 
to  BO  bf  a  yauig  Jady  of  his  acqnaintanoe; 
**  Whca  Ivi  I  dmw  my  vital  braath, 
A  tttUeaiBikin  I  caow  uDon  aarilK 
And  tlwal  came  from  a  dark  alodo, 
nito  tUi  gay  and  gandy  world.**— Bofwui.. 


favourably,  and  she  was  seqtdttcd  '.  After 
which.  Bet  said,  with  a  gay  and  satisfi^ 
air,  'Now  that  the  counterpane  is  my  otonf 
I  shall  make  a  petticoat  of  it.' " 

Talking  of  oratory,  Mr.  Wilkes  de- 
scribed it  as  accompanied  with  all  the 
charms  of  poetical  expression.  Johnson. 
"  No,  sir;  oratory  is  the  power  of  beating 
down  your  adversary's  arguments,  and  put- 
ting better  in  their  place."  IVilxes. 
**l^t  this  does  not  move  the  passions." 
Johnson.  "  He  must  be  a  weak  man  who 
is  to  be  so  moved."  Wilkes  (naming  a  cel- 
ebrated orator).    **  Amidst  all  the  brilliancy 

of 's  3  imagination,  and  the  exuberance 

of  his  wit,  there  is  a  strange  want  of  taste. 
It  w^as  observed  of  Apelles's  Venus  4,  that 
her  flesh  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  nour- 
ished by  roses :  his  oratory  would  sometimes 
make  one  suspect  that  he  eats  potatoes  and 
drinks  whiskey." 

Mr.  Wilkes  observed,  how  tenacious  we 
are  of  forms  in  this  country;  and  rave  as 
an  instance,  the  vote  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons for  remitting  money  to  pay  the  army 
in  America  in  Portugal  pieces,  when,  in 
reality,  the  remittance  is  made  not  in  Por- 
tufi^al  money,  but  in  our  specie.  Johnson. 
"  Is  there  not  a  law,  sir,  against  export- 
ins  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  ? " 
WiiiKES.  "Yes,  sir;  but  might  not  the 
house  of  commons,  in  case  of  real  evident 
necessity,  order  our  own  current  coin  to  be 
sent  into  our  own  oobnies?"  Here  Johnson, 
with  that  quickneeBof  reoolleetion  which  dis* 
tinguished  him  so  eminently,  gave  the  Mid^ 


*  'fhe  aoeoont  which  JohnMm  had  naoeiTed  «• 
this  oocanon  was  not  qaiie  accimta.  Bet  was 
tokd  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  September,  1T06,  aot^iy 
the  ehief  joatiM  [Willefl.^£o.]  here  aUuded  te 
(who  however  tried  another  eaaae  on  the  same  day), 
bat  befara  Sir  Williani  Moreioo,  recorder;  aad 
sho  was  aeqalited,  not  in  conseqaeDce  of  any  /o- 
v&ttrable  summing  op  of  the  jadge,  bat  becaaae 
the  pfoaeeotrix,  Mary  Waltbow,  eoald  doI  pisove 
that  the  goods ehaiged  to  htfve  been  atolflB  (a  eoo^ 
terpene,  a  silYor  ipoan,  two  napkins,  tie.)  were  bar 
property.  Bet  does  not  appear  to  have  lived  ■! 
that  tUM  ■  a  very  geii«oel  atyle;  for  aha  paid  fin 
her  ready-lvBiihed  room  in  Meaid*o-«o«rt,  Deai^ 
street,  Boho,  from  whioh  these  aHlafea  were  al» 
leged  to  bo  stolen,  only  fine  shUlmgs  a  weak* 
Mr.  JattMS  BooweU  took  the  troable  to  eiaauas 
the  lasiiijiii  paper  to  aacisrtiia  theao  particalaci.-*- 

MaIiOHB. 

)  [Mr.  Bnrke's Ed.] 

«  [Mr.  Wilkea  mistook  the  objectisa  of  En- 
phranor  Id  the  Theseaa  of  ParrhsaiaB  for  a  d»* 
seription  of  the  Venvs  of  Appellee.  Vide  PiM- 
lorM.  *'  BeUone  an  pace  elariorea  Athemeoasa. '* 
«— Kbarhby.  [**  Eaphranor,  eompariif  bis 
own  representatMHi  of  Theaeoa  with  that  by  Paiw 
tbaav,  aaidtbai  the  biter  looked  as  if  the  hero 
had  been  fed  on  rmes^  bat  that  hii  shewed  thai 
ho  had  lirod  on  de^."  PM.  XyU  v.  ii.  p. 
.1         s 
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diesex  patriot  an  admirable  retort  upon  his 
own  ground.  "  Sure,  sir,  you  don't  think 
a  resolution  of  ike  hou$e  of  commons  equal 
to  the  law  of  the  land/*  Wilkes  (at 
once  perceiving  the  application^.  "  God 
forbid,  sir."— To  hear  what  had  been 
treated  with  such  violence  in  *'  The  False 
Alarm  "  now  turned  into  pleasant  repartee, 
was  extremely  agreeable.  Johnson  went 
on : — "  Locke  observes  well,  that  a  prohi- 
bition to  export  the  current  coin  is  impoli- 
tick;  for  when  the  balance  of  trade  happens 
to  be  against  a  state,  the  current  coin  must 
be  exported." 

Mr.  Beauclerk's  great  library  was  this 
season  sold  in  London  by  auction.  Mr. 
Wilkes  said,  he  wondered  to  find  in  it  such 
a  numerous  collection  of  sermons:  seeming 
to  think  it  strange  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk's  character  in  the  gay  world 
should  have  chosen  to  have  many  compo- 
sitions of  that  kind.  Johnson.  "  Why, 
sir,  you  are  to  consider,  that  sermons  make 
a  considerable  branch  of  English  literature: 
so  that  a  library  must  be  very  imperfect  if 
it  has  not  a  numerous  collection  of  ser- 
mons^: and  in  all  collections,  sir,  the  de- 


'  Mr.  Wtlkn  probably  did  not  know  that  there 
is  in  an  English  sermon  the  most  comprehensive 
aad  lively  accoont  of  that  eotertatning  faealty  for 
which  he  himself  was  so  m«ch  admired.  It  is  in 
Dr.  Barrow's  first  volame,  and  fonrteenth sermon, 
«'  Against  foolish  Talking  and  Jeatin|."  My  okl 
aeqnaiotaace,  the  late  Corbyn  Moms,  in  his  in- 
genious "  Essay  on  Wit,  Hamonr,  aad  Rklicole,** 
ealls  it  **  a  profuse  descriptk>n  of  wit:"  bat  I  do 
■at  see  bow  k  eosM  be  cortaUed,  withoat  leaving 
•at  some  good  circanistanee  of  discriminatioB* 
Aa  it  is  not  geneially  known,  and  may  perhaps 
dttpoee  some  to  read  sermona,  from  which  they 
may  receive  real  advantage,  while  looking  only 
hi  eateftainnsent,  I  shell  here  sobjoin  it 

**  Bat  iwt  (says  tbe  leaned  praaoher)  it  may 
bo  demanded,  what  the  thing  we  speak  of  is  ? 
Or  what  this  faoetiensiiess  (or  wit,  m  be  calls  il 
before)  doth  import?  To  whk^  ^oestkiat  I  migbl 
raply,  OS  Democritas  dUI  to  him  that  asked  the 
definitieo  of  a  maa,  *  Tis  that  which  we  all  see 
and  knew.*  Any  one  better  appiehendi  what  it 
is  by  ac<pwiniaiife  that  I  can  iaibrai  him  by  de- 
leriptba.  It  ia,  indeed,  a  thing  ao  veiaatiie  aad 
iMttilbrm,  appearing  in  so  many  shipea,  so  many 
so  many  guba,  so  variously  apprehended 


postarea, 
by  seven 


\  eyes  and  jn^gments,  that  it  aaemath  no 
1ms  hard  to  settle  a  clear  and  certain  notion  thei^ 
of,  than  to  make  a  portrait  of  Proteoa,  or  to  de- 
ibe  tbe  figare  of  tbe  fleeting  air.  Sometinies  it 
Keth  in  pot  allosbn  to  a  known  stoiy,  or  m 
seasonable  applicatkMi  of  a  trivial  aayug,  or  in 
forging  aa  apposite  tale;  sometimea  it  playelh  in 
words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage  fiom  the 
alty  of  their  aense,  or  the  affinity  of  tbeir 
:  sometimes  it  is  vrrapped  in  a  diasi  of 
bomoanna  exprassion:  eomettnes  il  hnrketh  onder 
aa  odd  aimilitade:  sometimea  it  is  lodged  in  a  sly 
^aestion,  in  a  smart  answer,  in  a  qninJrii  teaann, 


ambigalt 
Boand:  i 


Bird  of  augmenting  tnem  grows  stronger  a 
proportion  to  the  advance  in  acquisition;  s§ 
motion  is  accelerated  by  tbe  continuanee 
of  the  impetus.  Besides,  sir,"  looking  at 
Mr.  Wilkes,  with  a  placid  but  signifi^rat 
smile,  "  a  man  may  collect  sermons  with 
intention  of  making  himself  better  by  them. 
I  hope  Mr.  Beauclerk  intended  that  some 
time  or  other  that  should  be  the  case  widi 
him." 

Mr.  Wilkes  said  to  me,  loud  enough  for  Dr. 
Johnson  to  hear, "  Dr.  Johnson  should  make 
me  a  present  of  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,' 
as  I  am  a  poor  patriot,  who  cannot  afiVxd 
to  buy  them."  Johnson  seemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  this  hint;  but  in  a  little  while  be 
called  to  Mr,  Dillv,  "  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good 
as  to  send  a  set  of  my  Lives  to  Mr.  W&cs, 
with  my  compliments."  This  was  accord- 
in  a  shrewd  btimation,  in  conniagly  diTerting  or 
cleverly  retorting  an  objection:  sometimes  a  ii 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart 
irony,  in  a  lasty  hyperbole,  in  a  startling  meta- 
phor, hi  a  plaosible  reconciling  of  contradicCbaB, 
or  in  acnte  nonsense:  sometimes  a  seenical  rep- 
resentation of  perMna  or  tfarags,  a  counterfeit 
speech,  a  mimical  look  or  gestnre,  paoeeth  for  k 
sometimea  an  afiected  simplicity,  sonneliraes  a 
presnmptaoos  blontneas  giveth  it  beb^:  aoaaetinKi 
it  riMth  only  from  a  Inoky  bitting  ap»n  what  ii 
atninge:  aometimea  from  a  crafty  wiesluig  obviaa 
matter  to  the  pnrpoae.  Oflan  it  oonaateth  in  one 
knows  not  what,  and  springetb  np  one  can  banlly 
tell  bow.  Ita  waya  are  onacooantable  and  inefr* 
plicable;  being  answerable  to  tbe  anmbaikM 
rovings  of  fancy  and  windings  of  langaage.  It  i% 
in  short,  a  manner  of  speaking  out  of  the  simple 
and  plain  war  (soch  as  reason  teachech 
and  proveth  thmgs  by),  which,  by  a  pivtty 
sarprising  nneou&iess  m  conceit  of  ezpies- 
sion,  doth  affect  and  amnae  the  foaey,  alii- 
ring  in  it  some  wonder,  and  breeding  some  do- 
ligkt  thereto.  It  raiseth  admiratbn,  as  a^gnifyii^ 
a  nimble  aa^city  of  apprehension,  a  special  fi&iei- 
ty  of  invention,  a  vivacity  of  spirit,  and  reach  ef 
wit  mora  than  valgar;  it  seeming  to  aigne  a  laie 
qnfokneas  of  parts,  that  one  can  fetch  in  reoisia 
conceits  applicable;  a  notable  akili,  thai  be  can 
dexteronaly  accommodate  them  to  the  pvpois 
before  him:  together  with  a  lively  briaknaia  of 
bamoar,  not  apt  to  damp  tbnee  aportfiil  flaabea  of 
imagination.  (Whence  m  Axiatotle  oach  penaas 
are  tensed  mtftfrn,  dezterooa  nsen,  aod  mn^mu, 
naen  of  fiKile  or  venatiie  manners,  who  can  eaaBf 
tam  themaelvea  to  all  things,  or  tarn  all  ihiqp  la 
themaelves.)  It  also  pnxweth  delist,  by  Rati- 
fying cariosity  with  its  rarenev,  aa  aemblaaoe  sf 
difficulty:  (as  monsten,  not  for  their  beeoty,  bat 
their  rarity;  aa  joggling  trieka,  not  for  their  om. 


by  diverting  the  mind  from  i 
tho^faai;  byoMtUlinggayetyandairineaaefspim; 
byprovolBngtoaoebdiapeshknsof Bpirit  mmj 
of  emulation  or  eomptaisanoe;  and  by  eeaaaaiai 
matteiB,  otherwise  distasteful  or  ineipHl)  witb  aa 
*  and  thence  grateful  tai^." — ^Boewsu- 
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ktiO^  don :  Mid  Mr.  Wilket  pud  Dr. 
JoD'lMnl^«  visit,  wis  oonrteomly  received, 
«iid  sat  with  him  « long  time. 

The  cMnpsny  gradually  dropped  away. 
Mr.  Dilly  himself  was  ealied  down  stairs 
iipoB^  bosiness;  I  led  the  room  fbr  some 
time;  when  I  returned,  I  was  stmck  with 
obsewiBff  Dr.  Saranet  Johnson  and  John 
WiHtss,  Esq.  Kterally  Ute^Ute;  for  the;^ 
were  reclined  Jipon  their  chairs,  with  their 
-IkMdB  leaning  almost  close  to  each  other,, 
and  taking  earnestly,  in  a  kind  of  confiden- 
tial whisper,  of  the  personal  quarrel  be- 
tween George  the  Second  and  the  King  of 
Fraasia.  Snch  a  scene  of  perfectly  easy 
sociality  between  two  snch  opponents  in 
the  war  oi'  political  controversy,  as  that 
which  I  now  beheld,  would  have  been  an 
excellent  subject  Ibr  a  picture.  It  pre- 
ssntpd  to  my  mind  the  happy  days  wnich 
are  foretold  in  the  Scripture,  when  tlie  lion 
shall  Ke  dovirn  with  the  kid  >. 

After  this  day  there  was  another  pretty 
knig  interval,  during  which-  Dr.  Jonnson 
and  I  did  not  meet.  When  I  mentioned  it 
to  him  with  regret,  be  was  pleased  to  say, 
"Then»sir,  let  us  live  double." 

About  this  time  it  was  much  the  fashion 
Jbrseveral  ladies  to  have  evening  assemblies, 
where  the  fair  sex  might  participate  in  con- 
venation  with  literary  and  ingenious  men, 
animated  by  a  desire  to  please.  These  so- 
cieties we're  denominated  Blue-*totk%n$ 
CkA$;  the  origin  of  which  title  being  little 
known,  H  may  be  worth  while  to  relate  it 
One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  those 
societies,  when  they  first  commenced,  was 
Mr.  Stillingfieet*,  whose  dress  was  remark- 
ably mve,  and  in  particular  it  was  observed 
that  be  wore  blue  stockings.  Such  was 
the  exeeilenoe  of  his  conversation,  that  his 
absence  was  (eh  as  so  great  a  k»s,  that  it 
tised  to  be  said,  "We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  Mue  ttoekingi;  "  and  thus  by 
degrees  the  title  was  established.  Mias 
Hannah  More  has  admirably  described  a 
Bhe^ioekinf  CM  in  her  ''  Boi  Bku,**  a 
^oein  in  which  many  of  the  persons  who 
were  most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 
tk>ned. 

Johnson  was  ^prevailed  with  to  come 
sometimes  into  these  circles,  and  did  not 
think  himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively 
Miaa  Monckton^  (now  Countess  of  Corke), 
who  used  to  have  the  finest  bit  of  blue  at 


*  When  I  meDtioned  this  to  the  Bbbop  of  Kjlhk 
lea,  [Dr.  Bamu^,]  «'  With  the  goat,**  said  his 
Mnip.  Such,  hoTevsr,  wss  the  engaging  po- 
liiBBaiiaad  pleasMitry  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  ameh 
die  social  good  liomonr  of  the  biriiop,  that  when 
thty  diM4  togelbtr  at  Mr.  DiUy's,  wh««  I  also 
was,  thej  were  Bi«tnally  ■graoable.-- Boswxlz.. 

'  Mr.  Baa)ainiii  StiUingflost,  avthaar  of  tneip 
relating  to  natural  history,  ace— BoawjcaA. 

»  [See  ante,  p.  231,  n.— Ed.] 
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the  home  of  her  mother,  Lady  Oahray. 
Her  vivacity  enchanted  the  sape,  and  they 
used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable 
ease.  A  singular  instance  happened  one  even 
ning,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne*! 
writinga  were  very  pathetick.  Johnton 
Muntly  denied  it.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  she, 
*'  they  have  affected  me.'*  «*  Whv,»»  said 
Johnson,  smiling,  and  rolling  himself  about, 
•*  thaSt  is  because,  dearest,  you  're  a  dunce." 
When  she  some  time  afterward^  mentioned 
this  to  him,  he  said,  with  equal  truth  and 

r)liteness,  ^  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so, 
certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 
.  Another  evening  Johnson's  kind  indul* 
gence  towards  me  had  a  pretty  difficult 
trial.  I  had  dined  at  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
roso^s  with  a  ver^  agreeablo  party;  and 
his  grace,  accordmg  to  'his  usual  custom. 
had  circulated  the  bottle  very  freely.  Lord 
Graham  and  I  went  toffethei  to  Miss  Monck- 
ton's,  where  I  certainlv  was  in  extraordina- 
ry spirits,  and  above  all  fear  or  awe.  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  persons  of  the 
first  rank,  amongst  whom  I  recollect,  with 
confusion,  a  noble  lady  of  the  most  stately 
decorum,  I  placed  myself  next  to  Johnson, 
and  thinking  myself  now  fully  his  match, 
talked  to  him  in  a  loud  and  boisterous  man- 
ner, desirous  to  let  the  company  know  how 
I  could  contend  with  £jax,  I  particularlv 
remember  pressing  hiin  upon  tne  value  or 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and,  as  an 
illustration  of  my  argument,  asking  him, 
"  What,  sir,  supposing* I  were  to  fancy  that 

the (naming  the  most  charming  d  uchesa 

in  his  majesty's  dominions)  were  in  lovA 
with  me,  should  I  not  be  very  happy? »' 
My  fKend  with  much  address  evaaed  my 
interrogatories,  and  kept  me  as  quiet  as 
possible;  but  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
now  he  must  have  felt  <.    However,  when 


*  Next  day  I  endeavoured  to  give  what  had 
happened  the  rooA  iqgepioas  torn  I  ooald  hy  the 

foUowing  veises:  * 

TO  THK  ROHOUSABLS  mm  ll#»0KT0lf.      ' 

Not  that  with  tJi*  excoNent  Montrtiss 

I  bad  the  happbieM  to  dim  { 
Not  Uwi  I  lata  from  table  rose, 

From  OrahalIl^i  wil,  from  g eoaroos  wias^. 
It  was  not  tlie»e  aloae  which  led  • 

Ob  aacred  manners  to  encroach  \ 
▲ad  made  m«  IM  what  moat  I  dread, 

JohnaoB^s  joU  frown,  and  aatfnproaslb 
But  whf  n  I  eater'd,  act  abaah*d, 

IVom  your  brignt  e>ea  were  shot  aoch  rsss* 
At  oaoe  latoaleatlon  fladiM, 

And  all  mf  SrattB  was  la  a  Msae  2 
But  not  a  hrflVaat  bhas  i  owa, 

or  the  dull  smoke  I  *m  yet  aahamad » 
I  was  a  dreitry  nilff  growir, 

▲ad  BM  saHCbieiiV,  thm^  hUhiBai. 
VMaal  oBOa  to  wins  and  hwa, 

1  hope.  Maria,  vou*ll  Aisghrs ) 
While  1 1nvoke  tne  powers  aboTe, 

That  henceforth  I  may  wiser  IWe. 

The  lady  was  generously  foT|iving,  rotamad 
me  ah  ebllgbg  answer,  and  1  tlius  obUined  an 
ttet  of  oblivion^  and  took  care  never  to  o^ond 
again.— Boswxx*!.. 
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a  few  ^ys  afterwaids  I  waited  upon  kirn 
and  made  an  apology,  he  behaved  with  the 
most  fricDdly  gentleness. 

While  I  remained  in  London  this  jear> 
Johnson  and  I  dined  together  at  several 
places.  I  recollect  a  placid  day  at  Dr. 
Butter*8^  who  had  now  removed  from 
Derby  to  Lower  Grosvenor-atreet,  London; 
but  of  his  conversation  on  that  and  other 
f)ccasions  during  this  period  I  neglected  to 
keep  any  regfular  record,  and  shall  therefore 
insert  here  some  miscellaneous  articles 
which  1  find  in  my  Johnsonian  notes. 

His  disorderly  habits,  when  "making  pro- 
vision for  the  day  that  was  passing  over 
him,'^  appear  from  the  following  anecdote, 
communicated  to  roe  by  Mr.  John  Nichols: 
^<  In  the  year  1763  a  young  bookseller,  who 
was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Whiston,  waited 
on  him  with  a  subscription  to  his  '  Shaks- 
peare;'  and  observing  that  the  Doctor 
made  no  entry  in  anv  book  of  the  subscri- 
ber's name,  ventured  diffidently  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  woukl  please  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's address,  tnat  it  might  be  properly  in- 
serted in  the  printed  list  of  subscribers.  '  / 
shaU  print  no  list  of  iub$eriher$y*  said  John- 
son, with  great  abruptness:  but  almost  im- 
mediately recolleetinff  himself,  added,  very 
complacently,  *  Sir,  [have  two  ver^  cogent 
reasons  for  not  printing  any  list  of  subscri- 
bei;8:  one,  that  I  have  lost  all  the  names; 
the  other,  that  I  have  spent  all  the  mon- 
ey.' " 

Johnson  couki  not  brook  appearinff  to  be 
worsted  in  argument,  even  when  he  had 
taken  the  wrong  side,  to  show  the  force  and 
dexterity  of  his  talents.  When,  therefore, 
he  perceived  that  his  opponent  gained 
^  ground,  he  had  recourse. to  some  sudden 
mode  of  robust  sophistry.  Once  when  I 
was  pressing  upon  nim  with  visible  advan- 
tage, he  stopped  me  thus:  "^My  dear  Boa- 
W«ll,  let's  have  no  more  of  this;  you'll 
make  nothing  of  it  I  *d  rather  have  you 
T^histle  a  Scotch  tune." 

Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  distin- 
guish between  Johnson  when  he  '<  talked 
K)r  victory,"  and  Johnson  when  he  had  no 
desire  but  to  inform  and  illustrate.  "  One 
of  Johnaon'b  principal  talents,"  says  an  emi- 
nent friend  or  his«,  <'  was  shown  in  main- 
taining the  wrong  side  of  an  argument,  and 
in  a  splendkl  perversion  of  the  truth.  If 
you  could  contrive  to  have  his  fair  opinion 
on  a  subject,  ^nA  without  any  bias  from 
personal  prejudice,  or  from  a  wish  to  be  vic- 
torious in  argument,  it  was  wisdom  itseU^ 
not  only  convineing,  but  overpowering." 

He  had,  however,  all  his  lilb  habituated 
himself  to  consider  conversation  as  a  trial 

'  rSee  ante,  p.  117.— Ed.1 

*  llie  Ute  Right  Hob.  WiDiam  Ganaid  Ham* 


of  fniellectialTigonr  uiMdllj  Mid  totlM^ 
I  think,  we  may  venture  to  ascribe  tbat  uh 
exsmpl'ed  richness  and  brilliancv.  which  ap* 
peared  in  his  own.  As  a  proof  at  ODce  of 
Iiis  eagerness  for  colloquial  distinctioa,  and 
his  kigh  notion  of  this  eminent  friend,  he 
once  addressed  him  thus:  <<  »  we  bow 

have  been  several  hours  together,  and  yo« 
have  said  but  one^  thing  for  which  I  esvied 
you  3." 

He  disliked  much  all  speculative  deapoad- 
ing  considerations,  which  tended  lo  di»- 
courage  men  from  diligence  and  exeitkMk 
He  was  in  this  like  Dr.  Shaw,  the  great 
traveller,  who,  Mr.  Daines  Harrington  toU 
me,  used  to  say, "  I  hate  a  cvi  bono  man." 
Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  what  he 
should  think  of  a  man  who  was  apt  to  say 
non  e$t  tanU;  "  That  he 's  a  stupid  fellow, 
sir,"  answered  Johnson*  "Wnat  -WDuld 
these  tanii  men  be  doine  the  while?  ^ 
When  I,  in  a  low-epirited  fit,  wsa  talkii^ 
to  him  with  indifi'erence  of  the  purvnila 
which  generally  engage  us  in  a  ccmrae  of 
action,  and  inquiring  a  rea$9n  for  taking  so 
much  trouble;  '^  Sir,"  said  he,  in  an  ani^ 
mated  tone,  "  it  is  driving  on  the  system  of 
life." 

He  told  me  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had, 
by  General  Oglethon>*s  means,  become  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Snebbeare.  Indeed  that 
gentleman,  whatever  objections  were  made 
to  him,  had  knowledge  and  abilities  much 
above  the  class  ol  ordinary  writers,  and  de> 
serves  to  be  remembered  as  a  leapectabfe 
name  in  literature,  were  it  onl^  for  his  ad- 
mirable "  Letters  on  the  Engksh  Nation," 
under  the  name  of  <'  Battista  Angeloni,  a 
Jesuit." 

Johnson  and  Shebbeare  ^  were  frequently 
named  together,  as  having  in  former  reigns 
had  no  predilection  for  the  family  of  Han- 
over. The  authour  &  of  the  celebrated  '*  He- 
roick  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chamhtm" 
introduces  them  in  one  line^,  ina  Usi  of 
those  <<  who  tasted  the  sweets  of  his  present 
majesty's  reign. "  Such  was  Johnson  a  can- 
did relish  of  the  merit  of  that  satire,  that  be 
allowed  Dr.  Goklsmith,  as  he  tpkl  me,  lo 
read  it  to  him  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
did  not  refuse  his  praise  to  its  execution. 

Goldsmitli  could  sometimes  take  advent*- 
rous  liberties  with  Jiim,  and  escape  unpwi> 


*  [It  seems  a  strange  way  of  ezpresniig  a  high 
noH4fn  of  a  man's  powers  in  conversatwn  to  sa/, 
that  **  in  several  hoan  he  had  said  imt  one  good 
thing.*' ^Ed.) 

*!  rscoUect  a  ladicrona  paragraph  h  theaewa 
papan,  that  the  king  had  pensioned  both  a  J9e- 
baaraada  £A€-bear.*-Boswxi,L.  [See  mtitt 
vol.  i.  p.  262.— En.] 

*  fl'bere  can  be  no  doubt  diat  it  ww  the  joaa 
prodoetion  of  Maean  and  Walpole;  Maaen  sap- 
plying  tha  paatty,  and  Walpole  Che  peinfak— -En.] 

*  [6aa  4Mte>  p.  178,  it.— Ed.] 
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lahed.  Be«ki»)erk  told  tiie,  th«l  when  Gold- 
smith talked  of  a  project  for  having  a  third 
theatre  in  London  solely  for  the  exhihition 
of  new  plays,  in  order  to  deliver  authonra 
from,  the  supposed  tyrannv  of  manaffers, 
Johnson  treated  It  slightin^riy,  upon  which 
Goldsmith  said,  "  Ay,  ay,  this  may  be  no- 
thing to  yon,  who  can  now  shelter  yourself 
behind  the  corner  of  a  pension; "  and  John- 
son boie  this  with  good-humour. 

Johnfion  praised  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
poems  ^  which  his  lordship  had  published 
with  bis  name,  as  not  disdaininir  to  be  a 
candidate  for  literary  fame.  My  friend  was 
of  opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank  appear- 
ed in  that  character,  he  deserved  to  have 
his  merit  handsomely  allowed  3,    In  this  I 


1  [Fkederic.  fifth  EatI  of  Carfisia,  bon  in  1748; 
died  in  1820. — ^Bd.] 

'  Men  of  rank  and  fortane,  hoiArever,  should  be 
pretty  well  osn  ared  of  having  a  real  claim  to  the 
approbation  of  tho  publiek,  as  writen,  before  they 
veoture  to  stand  forth.  Dryden,  in  his  preface  to 
"  All  for  Love,"  thus  expresses  biiuself : — "  Men 
<jr  pleasant  conversation  (at  least  enteemed  so) 
and  ernlunl  with  a  trilling 'kind  of  fancy,  perhapa 
helped  oat  by  a  smattering  ofl^tin,  are  ambitious 
to  diitingnifih  themselves  Irotn  the  herd  of  gentle- 
Bien  by  tlieir  poetry: 

*  Rnna  enim  lenn^  sensui  eommuiili  In  Oil 
Purlana.* 

And  is  not  this  a  wretched  afi^tatton,  not  to  be 
contented  with  what  fortnne  has  done  for  them, 
•nd  sh  dovm  quietly  with  their  estates,  bat  they 
most  call  their  wits  in  qocstion^  and  needlessly 
expose  their  nakedness  to  pablick  view  ?  Not 
considering  that  they  are  i\ot  to  expect  the  same 
approbation  from  sober  men  whk:h  they  have 
foand  from  their  flatteren  after  the  third  bottle:  if 
a  little  giitteriag  in  disconne  has  paesed  them  on 
as  for  witty  men,  whore  was  the  nece«ity  of  un- 
deceiving the  workl  ?  Would  a  man  who  bas  aa 
ill  title  to  an  estate,^  but  yet  is  in  poasossion  of  it — 
vruuld  he  brii^  it  out  of  his  own  accord  to  be 
tried  at  Wortniinster .'  We  who  write,  if  we 
Want  tlie  talents,  yet  hove  the  excuse  that  we 
do  it  for  a  poor  sobsiisttincc;  but  what  can  be 
urged  in  tlicir  defence,  who,  not  having  the  vocar 
tioD  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness lake  pains  to  make  themselves  ridiculous? 
Horace  was  certainly  in  the  right  where  he  said, 
'  That  no  man  is  mxyRed  with  his  own  condition.' 
A  poet  is  not  pleased  because  he  is  not  rich;  and 
the  rich  are  discontented  because  the  poets  will 
not  admit  them  of  their  iraniber.*' — ^Bosweli^ 
[Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  insinuate  that  Ix>rd  Car- 
Kale  had  no  claim  to  the  approbatk>n  of  the  public 
u  a  writer,  and  that  he  exposed  himself  to  ridi- 
cule by  this  pablicatioo;  and  Lor}  Byron,  in  «ue 
•f  those  way wufd  fits  which  too  often  distorted 
the  riews  of  thut  extraordinary  petson,  recorded 
the  same  opinion  with  the  bitterness  and  exaggeiar> 
tion  of  a  proiessed  atirist.  lu  these  judgoients 
the  Editor  cannot  concur.  Lord  Carlisle  was  nqt, 
>ii^^,  a  great  pott^  but  he  was  superior  to 
nuu^  whom  Mr.  Boswell  was  ready  enough  to 
adffljt  in^  the  **  sacred  chou*."    His  vetMs  have 


think  lie  ms  more  Kberal  thin  Mlr.  WHlinm 

Whitehead,  in  bi«  '<  Biegy  to  Lord  Villicn,* 

in  which,  niKlcr  tlie  pretext  of  **  Boperiottr 

toils,  deniamlinr  all  ^etr  care,"  he  diBcov 

efB  a  jeatotwy  of  tlie  great  paying  their  court 

totheMuaea: 

«* to  the  chosen  few 

Who  dare  excel,  thy  fost'ring  aid  aflbrd; 
Their  arts,  their  mogfek  po%veta,  with  honours  due 

£xaU^--bnt  bo  tfayaelf  what  they  reooid.*' 

Johnson  had  called  twice  on  [Dr.  Bar- 
nard] the  Biahop  of  Killaloe  before  his  lord* 
ship  set  out  for  Ireland,  having  missed  him 
the  first  time.  He  said,  **  ft  would  have 
hung  heavy  on  my  heart  if  I  had  not  seen 
him.  No  man  ever  baid  more  attention  to 
anotlier  than  he  has  aone  to  me;  and  1  have 
neglected  hin^  not  wilfully,  but  from  being 
otherwise  occupied.  Always,  sir,  set  a  high 
value  on  spontaneous  kindness.  He  whose 
inclination  prompts  him  to  cultivate  your 
friendship  of  his  own  accord,  will  love  ypu 
more  than  one  whom  you  have  been  at  pains 
to  attach  to  you." 

This  gave  me  very  ^eat  pleasure,  ibr 
there  had  been  once  a  pretty  smart  alterca^ 
tion  3  between  Dr.  Barnard  and  him,  upon  a 
question,  whether  a  man  couki  improve 
himself  after  the  age  of  forty-five;  when 
Johnson  in  a  hasty  humour  expressed  him- 
self in  a  manner  not  quite  civil.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard made  it  the  subject  of  a  copv  o^  plea^ 
sant  verses,  in  which  he  supposed  himself  to 
learn  different  perfections  from  diflerent 
men.  The  concluding  stanza  is  a  delicate 
irony  4  on  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  know  not  whether  Johnson  ever  saw 
the  poem,  but  I  had  occasion  to  find  that, 
as  Dr.  Barnard  and  he  knew  each  other 
better,  their  mutual  regard  increased  \ 

[This,  as  Miss  Reynolds  remarks,     ^^ 
was  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  which 
Johnson  appeared  anxious  to  make  atone* 
ment  for  conversational  rudeness,  and  she 
adds  the  following  account  of  it: 

"  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  * 
regret  he  spoke  of  the  rude  reply  he  "•'^ 
made  to  Dr.  Barnard,  on  his  saying 


good  sense,  sweetness,  and  elesajice.  It  should 
be  added,  in  josticc  both  to  Lord  Carlisle  and 
Lord  Byron,  that  the  latter  very  nwch  regretted 
the  flippant  and  unjust  sarcasms  be  had  uttered 
against  bis  noble  friend  and  relation. — Ed.] 
'  [This  incident  took  place  about  1776.~Ed.] 
«  [The  Editor  does  not  think  the  last  stanza 
▼ery  happy,  as  it  seems  to  mfac  up  awkwardly 
enough  truth  and  irony. — Ed.1 

*  [This  afceeaut  or  Dr.  Johnson's  radenesi  te 
Dr.  Banmrd,  Mr.  Boswell  had  thrown  into  a  note, 
and  had  quoted  only  the  hnt  atann  nf  the  dean*s 
poeiksal  retaliatwn;  but  as  an  bterestinc  incklem 
in  the  history  of  JohiMKm'a  aoeial  lifii,  Uw  Editor 
bas  removed  it  to  the  last,  and  has  added  the 
whole  anecdote  from  Miss  Reyaokb's  JiceoUle*» 
Hoitj.— En.] 
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Uiat  mpft  iHfWr  imj^rafiid  alWr  4he  tm  of 

ferty-five.  <  That  *s  not  true,  sir,'  Mid  Joho- 
ioa.  <  YoU)  who  i>erhapft  are  fortj^eight, 
may  atill  improve,  if  you  will  try :  I  wish 
you  would  set  about  it;  ami  1  am  afraid/  be 
added,  *  there  is  great  room  for  it;'  and 
this  was  said  in  rather  a  large  party  of  la* 
dies  and  gentlemen  at  dinner.  Soon  after 
the  ladies  withdrew  from  the  table,  Dr. 
Johnson  foUowed  them,  and,  silting  down 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  i,  he  said,  '  I  am 
very  sorrv  for  having  spoken  so  rudelv  to 
the  dean/  '  You  yerv  well  may,  sir.'  Yes,' 
he  said,  <  it  was  highly  improper  to  speak  in 
that  style  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  I 
am  the  more  hurt  ou  reflecting,  with  what 
mild  dignity  he  received  it'  Wiieii  the 
dean  came  up  into  the  drawijig^room,  Dr. 
Johnson  immediately  rose fromhis seat,  and 
made  him  sit  on  the  sofa  by  him,  and  with 
such  a  beseeching  look  for  pardon,  and 
with  such  fond  gestures-^literaliy  smoothing 
down  his  arms  and  his  knees — ^tokens  of 
peniteuce,  which  Were  so  graciously  leoeiv- 
ed  by  tl^e  dean  aa  to  make  Dr.  Johiwon 
,very  hapny,  and  not  a  little  added  to  the  ea>- 
teera  and  respect  he  had  previously  enter- 
tained for  his  character. 

"  The  next  morning  the  dean  called  on 
Sir  Joshua  Reynokis  with  the  Mowing 
verses:*^ 
«•  I  lately  thought  ao  ana  alive 

Cookl  e'er  impiove  punt  fortv-five, 
Aad  ventured  to  Msert  it 

The  observation  wu  not  new, 

Butveem*d  to  me  so  jait  arid  trae 
That  none  eoald  controvert  it. 

<  No,  sir,'  Mys  Johoeon,  *  'tb  not  so; 

'Til  your  miitake,  and  I  can  show 
An  iutaace,  if  yon  doubt  it. 

Yon,  who  perhaps  are  foity-eigbt. 

May  atill  improve,  *tM  not  too  lale: 
I  wish  yott*d  set  about  it.' 

£D<^oniaed  thus  to  mead  my  fiinki, 

I  tarn 'd  his  coooflel  in  my  thooghta 
Which  way  I  could  apply  it; 

Geaius  I  knew  was  past  my  reach,  ' 

fV»r  who  can  learn  what  none  can  teach? 
And  wit — ^I  conld  not  buy  it. 

Then  oome,  aiy  friends,  and  try  your  skill  j. 

Yon  may  improve  me  if  you  will, 
(My  books  are  at  a  distance); 

With  you  1*11  live  and  learn,  and  then 

Imrteod  of  books  I  sluiU  read  men; 
6o  lend  me  your  assistance. 

Dear  knight  of  Plympton  *,  teaoh  me  how 

To  snifer  with  andoaded  hiow. 
And  smile  serene  as  thine, 
.  The  jest  nncoath  and  tenth  sevens 

Like  thee  to  turn  m^  deafest  ear, 
And  oahnly  dnak  my  wine. 

I  [Pssbably  Miss  RevaoMs  heiaeIf.--Ett.] 
^CairJosliaa  Reyaekb  was  Horn  at  Plympton 
mk  lMve^'"»fia.^ 


TbMsay'et  not  eilj  rfda  is  gsk^ 
Bat  feaias,  too,  may  be  attaan*d. 

By  stnduMis  invitation; 

,  Thy  temper  mikl,  thy  genius  fine, 

ril  study  till  I  make  them  mine 

By  coDstant  meditatbn. 
Thy  art  of  pleasiog  teach  me,  GamclK« 
Thou  who  revenest  odes  rindaiick' 

A  second  time  read  o'er; 
Oh!  could  we  read  thee  backwaids  too» 
Last  thirty  yean  thou  should 'st  review* 

And  charm  t»  thirty  more. 

If  I  have  thoughts  and  can't  ezprass  'em. 
Gibbon  shall  teach  me  how  to  (kess  'em 

tn  terms  select  and  terse; 
Jooss  teach  me  modesty  and  Greek; 
Smith,  bow  to  thuik;  Burke,  how  to  i 

And  Beanclerk  to  converse. 
Lei  Johnson  tsaeh  me  hew  te  ptaee 
Li  fairest  light  each  borrow'd  grace: 

From  his  I'U  learn  te  write: 
Copy  his  free  and  sssy  style. 
And  from  tbe  roegfaness  of  his  file 

Glow,  like  Umself,  polite."] 

Johnson  told  me  that  he  was  once  much 
pleased  to  find  that  a  carpenter  who  lived 
near  him  was  very  ready  to  show  him  some 
things  in  his  busmess  which  he  wished  to 
see:  *<  It  was  payings"  said  he,  **  respect  to 
literature*" 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  not  dissatiafied  with 
having  so  small  a  share  of  wealth,  and  none 
of  those  distinctions  in  the  sute  which  aie 
the  objects  of  ambition.  He  had  oolv  a 
pension  of  three  hundred  a  year.  Why 
wras  he  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  keep 
his  coach  f  Why  had  iie  not  some  considera- 
ble office?  Jou>aoif.  «<  Sir,  I  have  never 
complained  of  the  wchtU;  nor  do  I  think 
that  I  have  reason  to  complain.  It  ta  rather 
to  be  wondered  at  that  I  have  so  moch. 
My  pension  is  more  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  things  than  any  instance  that  I  have 
known.  Here,  sir,  was  a  man  avowedly  no 
friend  to  government  at  the  time,  who  got 
a  pension  Without  asking  for  it.  I  never 
courted  the  great;  they  sent  for  mc;  but  I 
think  they  now  give  me  up.  They  are 
satisfied:  tliey  have  seen  enough  of  me." 
Upon  my  observing  thatlooukl  not  believe 
this,  for  they  must  certainly  be  highly  pleas- 
ed by  hia  conversation;  conscioua  of  his 
own  superiority,  he  answered,  "  No,  air; 
great  lords  and  great  ladiea  don  *t  love  to 
have  their  mouths  stopped."  This  was 
very  expressive  ol'  the  effect  which  the  force 
of  his  understanding  and  brilliancy  of  his 
fancy  could  not  but  produce;  and,  to  be 
sure,  they  must  have  found  themseh^es 
strangelv  diminished  in  his  company. 
When  I  warmly  declared  how  happy  I  was 


*  [A  humorous  attempt  of  Garrick's  to  reed 
one  of  Camberiand's  odes  backwards.  See  ante, 
n.  65.— En.] 
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It  ill  fimes  to  h^r  him>«-"  TeS)  nr,''  said 
he;  "  but  if  you  were  lord  chancellor  it 
would  not  be  so :  you  would  then  consider 
your  own  dijjnily." 

There  was  much  truth  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  in  this' remark.  But  certain- 
ly one  should  think  that  in  whatever  eleva- 
ted state  of  life  a  man  who  knew  the  value 
of  the  conversation  of  Johnson  might  be 
placed,  though  he  might  prudently  avoid  a 
situation  in  which  he  mignt  appeaV  lessened 
by  companson,  yet  he  would  frequently 
gratify  himself  in  j»rivate  with  the  participa- 
tion of  the  rich  intellectual  entertainment 
which  Johnson  could  furnish.  Strange, 
however,  is  it,  to  consider  how  few  of  the 
great  sought  his  society;  so  that  if  one 
were  disposed  to  take  occaJsion  for  satire  on 
that  account,  very  conap)cuou^  objects  pre- 
sent themselves.  His  noble  friend,  I^ofid 
£libank,  well  observed,  that  if  a  great  man 

Procured  an  interview  with  Johnson,  and 
id  not  wish  to  see  him,  more,  it  showed  a 
mere  idle  curiosity,  and  a  wretched  want  of 
frlish  for  extraordinary  powers  of  mind. 
Mrs.  Thrale  justly  and  wittily  accounted  for 
such  conduct  dV  saying,  that  Johnson's  con- 
versation was  by  raoch  too  strong  for  a  per- 
son accustomed  to  obsequiousness  and  flat- 
tery; it  was  mustard  »n  a  young  chUd*$ 
mauth! 

One  day,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
zealous  tory,  but  not  enough  "  according  to 
knowledge,"  and  should  }^  obliged  to  him 
for ''a  reason,"  he  was  so  candid,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  so  well,  that  f  begged  of 
him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said,  and  I  wrote 
down  as  ^lows : 

OF   TORY   AKD  WRI«. 

"  A  wise  torv  and  a  wise  whig,  I  believe, 
wilt  agree.  Their  principles  are  the  same, 
Ihough  their  modes  of  thinking  are  differ- 
ent. A  hi^h  tory  makes  government  unin- 
telligible ;  It  is  k)st  in  the  clouds.  A  violent 
whij^  makes  it  rmwueticable  :  he  is  for  al- 
k>win|  so  much  liberty  to  every  men,  that 
there  b  not  power  enough  to  govern  any 
man.  The  prejudice  of  the  tory  is  for 
tstablishment,  the  prejudice  of  the  whig  is 
for  innovation.  A  tory  does  not  wish  to 
give  more  real  pawer  to  government ;  but 
that  government  should  have  more  reve- 
rence. Then  they  differ  as  to  the  church. 
The  lorv  is  not  for  giving  more  legal  power 
to  tlie  clergy,  but  wishes  they  should  have 
a  coBsideiiable  influence,  founded  on  the 
opinion  of  mankind  :  the  whig  is  for  limit- 
ing and  watching  them  with  a  Barrow 
ieakm^.^ 

**TO   MR.    PERKINS. 

'*  2d  Jane,  1781. 

"  SiR,~-Howiever  often  I  have  seen  you, 
I  have  Ltlierto  forgotten  the  note ;  hut  I 


htTe  now  sent  it,  with  my  go^d  ^ritkm  te 

the  prosperity  of  you  and  your  partner  t 
of  whom,  from  our  short  conversation,  I 
could  not  judge  otherwise  than  favourably^ 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

<«  Sam.  Johmsox.*' 

On  Saturday,  June  S,  I  set  out  for  Scoti' 
land,  and  had  promised  to  pay  a  visit,  in  my 
way,  as  I  sometimes  did,  at  Southil),  in 
Bedfordshire,  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Squire  Dilly,  the  elder  brother  of  my  wor« 
tliy  friends,  the  booksellers,  in  the  Poultry* 
Dr.  Johnson  agreed  to  be  of  the  party  thm 
year,  with  Mr.  Charles  Dilly  ana  me,  and 
to  go  and  see  Lord  Bute's  seat  at  Lutoq 
Hoe.  He  talked  IHtic  to  us  in  the  carriagei 
being  chiefly  occupied  in  reading  Dr.  Wat- 
son's ^  second  volume  of  "  Chemical  £&• 
says,"  which  he  liked  very  well,  and  his 
own  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  on  which  he 
seemed  to  be  intensely  fixed  j  havinff  told 
us,  tkat  he  had  not  looked  at  it  since  it  wa» 
first  finished.  I  happened  to  take  it  out  of 
my  pocket  this  day,  and  he  seized  upon  it 
with  avidity.  He  pointed  out  to  ma  the 
following  remarkable  passage  i  "  By  what 
means  (said  the  prince)  are  the  Europeans 
thus  powerful  ?  or  why,  since  they  can  so 
easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con* 
quest,  cannot  the  Asiaticks  and  Africans 
invade  tlieir  coasts,  plant  colonies  ^  in  their 
ports,  and  give  laws  to  their  natural 
princes  f  The  same  wind  that  carried  them 
Wk  would  brin^  us  thitlier."  "  They  are 
more  powerful,  sir,  than  we  (answered  Jm- 
lac),  because  they  are  wiser.  Knowledge 
will  always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as 
man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why 
their  knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reason  can  be  given  but  the  un* 
searchable  will  of  the  Supreme  Being." 
He  said,  "  This,  sir,  no  man  can  explain 
otherwise." 

We  stopped  at  Wei  win,  where  I  wished 
much  to  see,  in  company  with  Johnson, 
the  residence  of  the  authour  of  "  Night 
Thoughts,"  which  was  then  possessed  by 


^  Mr.  Barclay,  a  descendant  of  Kcbert  Barclay, 
of  Ury ,  the  eelebrated  apologist  of  ibe  people  call- 
ed Qaaken,  and  remarkable  for  mamtaininc  the 
principles  of  hii  venenble  piograito^.  with  as 
much  of  the  elegance  of  modem  mailuera  aa  it 
coasiateDt  with  priinftive  simplieit^  — Boswxll. 

'  Now  Bishop  of  Llaiidaff,  one  of  the  p0are$t 
biahopricka  in  this  kingdom.  Hia  lerdriup  has 
writtea  with  much  ^eal  to  show  the  propriety  of 
equalizing  the  revenaea  of  bi«bops.  He  has  id* 
formed  us  that  he  haa  harot  all  hia  chemical  p»« 
pars.  The  friends  of  oar  excellent  coaaf ifiition, ' 
now  assailed  on  every  side  by  iaoovatora  and  lev- 
ellera,  would  have  leas  regreUed  the  aupprapion  ef . 
aome  of  hia  lorcbhip'a  other  writinga. — Botw*sLi,. 

>  The  Fhoeniciaoa  and  GarthagiBiana  did  planl 
colonies  in  Europe. — ^Kearztby. 
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hit  ton,  Mr  Touiig:*  Here  some  addrees  was 
requisite)  for  I  Was  not  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Young,  and  had  I  proposed  to  Dr. 
Johnson  that  we  should  send  to  him,  he 
would  have  checked  my  wish,  and  perhaps 
been  offended.  I  therefore  concerted  with 
Mr.  DiUy,  that  I  should  steal  away  from 
Dr.  Johnson  and  him,  and  trv  what  rece])- 
tion  I  could  procure  from  Mr.  Youngf :  if 
unfavourable,  nothing  was  to  be  said  ;  but 
if  agreeable,  I  should  return  and  notify  it  to 
them.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Toung*s,  found 
he  was  at  home,  sent  in  word  that  a  gen- 
tleman desired  to  wait  upon  him,  and  was 
shown  into  a  parlour,  where  he  and  a  young 
lady,  his  daughter,  were  sitting,  as  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plain,  civil,  country  gentle- 
man ;  and  when  I  begged  pardon  lor  pre- 
suming to  trouble  him,  but  that  I  wished 
much  to  see  hb  place,  if  he  would  sive  me 
leave,  he  behaved  very  courteousTv,  and 
answered,  «By  all  means,  sir.  We  are 
just  going  to  drink  tea;  will  you  sit 
down  ?  *'  I  thanked  him,  but  said  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  come  with  me  fVom  London, 
and  I  must  return  to  the  inn  to  drink  tea 
with  him  :  that  my  name  was  Boswell ;  I 
had  travelled  with  him  in  the  Hebrides. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  should  think  it  a  great 
honour  to  see  Dr.  Johnson  here.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  send  for  him  ? "  Availing  my- 
self of  this  opening,  I  said  that  "I  would 
go  myself  and  bring  him  when  he  had  drunk 
lea  ;  he  knew  nothmg  of  my  calling  here." 
Having  been  thus  successful,  I  hastened 
back  to  the  inn,  and  informed  Dr.  Johnson 
that  <<  Mr.  Young,  son  of  Dr.  Young,  the 
authour  of  •  Night  TVioughts,'  whom  I 
had  just  led,  desired  to  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  him  at  the  house  where  his  father 
lived."  Dr.  Johnson  luckily  made  no  in- 
quiry how  this  invitation  had  arisen,  biit 
? freed  to  go ;  and  when  we  entered  Mr. 
ouug's  parlour,  he  addressed  him  with  a^ 
very  polite  bow,  "  Sir,  I  had  a  curiosity  to 
oome  and  see  this  place.  I  had  the  honour 
to  know  that  great  man  your  father."  We 
went  into  tho  garden,  where  we  found  a 
gravel  walk,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
row  of  trees,  planted  by  Dr.  Young,  which 
formed  a  handsome  Gothick  arch.  Dr. 
Johnson  called  it  a  fine  grove.  I  beheld  it 
with  reverence. 

We  sat  some  time  in  the  summer-house, 
on  the  ottUtide  wall  of  which  was  inscribed, 
**  JimbuianUi  v»  horto  audiebarU  vocem 
Dei  ^ ; "  and  in  the  reference  to  a  brook 
by  which  it  is  situated, "  Vivendi  reeU  fut 
pr^rogat  AoromS,"  &c.      I  said  to  Mr. 


1  [«<  Walking  in  the  garden  they  heard  the 
>  vaioe  of  God."     Oenenst  iu.  9.— Ed.] 
•  f**  The  man  who  hu  it  fn  hit  power 

To  practtae  virtiie,  aad  protiaou  Uie  hour, 
WaiU  tUI  the  river  pa«  awayi  but,  1o  I 
OeeMlesi  It  flow*  aiid  ^i  «,r  ever  flow.** 
JVtMcie.  ifor«e«  J>if<.  lib.  i.  ep.  2,  ▼.  4l.~BBg 


Young,  that  I  had  beon  told  his  father  wai 
cheerfiil.  "Sir,"  said  he,  "he  was  tt» 
well  bred  a  man*  not  to  be  cheerful  in  com- 
pany ^  but  he  was  gloomy  when  alooe. 
He  never  was  cheerful  af\er  my  mother's 
death,  and  he  had  met  with  many  disap* 
pointments."  Dr.  Johnson  observed  to  me 
afterwards,  "  That  this  was  no  favooraUe 
account  of  Dr.  Young  ;  for  it  is  not  becom- 
ing in  a  man  to  have  so  little  acouieacence 
in  the  ways  of  Providence,  as  to  oe  ffloomj 
because  he  has  not  obtained  as  mucn  pre* 
ferment  as  he  expected ;  nor  to  continue 
gloomy  for  the  loss  of  his  wife.  Grief  bai 
Its  time."  The  last  part  of  this  censure 
was  theoretically  made.  Practically,  we 
know  that  grief  ibr  the  loss  of  a  wife  may 
be  continued  very  long,  in  proportion  ai 
affection  has'been  sincere.  Iso  man  knew 
this  better  Uian  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  went  into  the  church,  and  looked  at 
the  monument  erected  by  Mr.  Young  to 
his  father.  Mr.  Young  mentioned  an  an- 
ecdote, that  his  father  nad  received  several 
thousand  pounds  of  subscription-monejr  for 
his  **  Universal  Passion,"  but  had  kxt  it  ii 
the  South  Sea'.  Dr.  Johnson  thought 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  lor  he  had  never 
seen  a  subscMption-book. 

Upon  the  road  we  talked  of  th^  1lnce^ 
tainty  of  profit  with  which  authoure  and 
booksellers  engage  in  the  publication  of 
literarv  works.  Jouksov.  **  My  judg- 
ment 1  have  found  is  no  certain  rule  as  to  the 
sale  of  a  book."  Bos  well.  "  Pray^  sir, 
have  you  been  much  plagued  with  authoors 
sending  you  their  works  to  revise  ?  "  Johx- 
Hov.  <**No,  sir;  I  have  been  thoui^hta 
sour  surly  fellow."  Boswell.  "  Verv 
lucky  for  you,  sir^u  that  respect"  i 
must  however  observe,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  now  said,  which  he  no  doubt 
imagined  at  the  time  to  be  the  f(«:;t,  there 
was,  perhaps,  no  man  who  mocs  frequently 
yielded  to  ihe  solicitations  even  of  very  ob- 
scure authours  to  read  their  manuscripts, 
or  more  liberally  assisted  them  with  advioe 
and  correction. 

He  found  himself  very  happy  at  Squirs 
Diliy's,  where  tliere  is  always  abundanos 
of  excellent  fare,  and  hearty  welcome. 

On  Sunday,  June  3,  we  all  went  to 
Southill  church,  which  is  very  near  to  Mr. 
Dilly's  house.  It  being  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month,  the  holy  sacrament  was  wt 
ministered,  and  I  staid  to  partake  ot*  it 
When  I  came  al\erwards  intoDr.  Johnsoa^ 
room,  he  said,  **  You  did  right  to  stay  and 
receive  the  communion:  I  had  not  thought 
of  it."  This  seemed  to  impiv  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  approach  the  altar  without  i 


*  This  aasertioD  it  disproved  by  a  oompcriaon  of 
dates.  The  first  foar  satires  of  Young  were  nh- 
Hshed  in  1725.  The  Smith  Sai  icheiDS  (wbieh 
appears  to  be  meent)  was  in  1720. — ^Bf  alohk. 
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previow  prepftration,  as  to  Which  good  men 
euterUiu  different  opinions,  some  holding; 
that  it  is  irreverent  to  partake  of  that  ordi* 
uance  without  considerable  premeditation ^ 
others,  that  whoever  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  discharge 
any  other  ntual  duty  of  our  religion,  may, 
without  scruple,  discharjg^e  this  most  sol- 
emn one.  A  middle  notion  I  believe  to  be 
the  just  one,  which  is,  that  communicants 
need  not  think  a  long  train  of  preparatory 
forms  indispensably  necessary^  out  neither 
should  they  rashly  and  lightly  venture  upon 
so  awful  and  mysterious  an  institution. 
Christians  must  judge,  each  for  himself, 
what  degree  uf  retirement  and  self-exami- 
nation is  necessary  upon  each  occasion. 

Being  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  I  hope, 
for  the  felicity  of  human  nature,  many  ex- 
perience,-—in  fine  weather, — at  the  country- 
house  of  a  friend,— consoled  and  elevated 
by  pious  exercises, — I  expressed  myself 
with  an  unrestrained  fervour  to  my  "  Guide, 
Phik)sopher,  and  Friend."  '<  My  dear  sir, 
I  would  fain  be  a  good  man;  and  I  am  very 
eood  now.  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the 
king;  ]  wish  to  do  no  ill,  and  to  be  benevo- 
lent to  all  mankind.*'  He  kx>ked  at  me 
with  a  benignant  indulzence;  but  took  oc- 
casion to  ffive  me  wise  and  salutary  cau* 
tioD.  "  Do  not,  sir,  accustom  yourself  to 
trust  to  impressions.  There  is  a  middle 
state  of  mind  between  conviction  and  hy- 

S>crisy,  of  which  many  are  unconscious. 
y  trusting  to  impressions,  a  man  may 
grsdually  come  to  yiekl  to  them,  and  at 
length  be  subject  to  them,  so  as  not  to  be  a 
free  agent,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  to  svppose  that  he  is  not  a  free 
agent    A  man  who  is  in  that  state  should 
not  be  suffered  to  live;  if  he  declares  he 
cannot  help  acting  in  a  particular  way,  and 
is  irresistiblv  impelled,  there  can  be  no  con- 
fidence in  hioQ,  no  more  than  in  a  ti^r. 
But,  sir,  no  man  believes  himself  to  be  im- 
pellfld  irresistibly:  we  know  that  he  who 
•siyshe  believes  It,  lies.    Favourable  im- 
pressions at  particular  moments,  as  to  the 
state  of  onr  souls,  may  be  deceitful  and 
dangerous.    In  general  no  man  can  be  sure 
of  his  acceptance  with  God;  some,  indeed, 
nay  have  had  it  revealed  to  them.    St. 
Paal,  who  wrought  miracles,  may  have  had 
a  miracle  wrought  on  himself,  and  may 
have  obtained  supernatural   assurance  of 

glrdon,  and  meicy,  and  beatitude;  yet  St 
Bttl,  though  he  expresses  strong  hope, 
also  expresses  fear,  lest  having  preached  to 
others,  he  himself  should  be  a  castaway." 

The  opinion  of  a  learned  bishop  of  our 
«c<)uaintance,  as  to  there  being  merit  in  re- 
•Hfwus  faith,  being  mentioned  :—JoHN80K. 
*'  ^^y*  yes,  sir,  the  most  Ucentioiis  man, 
^||e><s  hell  open  before  him,  would  not  take 
^  nutt  beautiful  strumpet  to  his  arms. 


We  must,  as  the  apottfe  says,   live  hj 
faith,  not  by  si|rhti.» 

I  talked  to  him  of  original  pin  *,  in  eoose- 
qoence  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  of  the  atone- 
ment made  by  our  Saviour.  AAer  some 
conversation,  which  he  desired  me  to  re- 
member, he,  at  my  request,  dictated  to  me 
as  follows: 

"With  respect  to  orifftnal  sin,  the  in« 
quiry  is  not  necessary;  tor  whatever  is  the 
cause  of  human  corruption,  men  are  evi- 
dently And  coofessedlv  so  corrupt,  that  all 
the  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  are  misufficient 
to  restrain  them  from  crimes. 

"  Whatever  didicult^  there  may  be  in 
the  conception  of  vicarious  punishments,  it 
is  an  opiuiqn  which  has  had  possession  of 
mankind  in  all  ages.  There  is  no  nation 
that  has  not  used  the  practice  of  sacrifices. 
Whoever,  therefore,  denies  the  propriety 
of  vicarious  punishments,  hoMs  an  opinion  . 
which  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  man- 
kind have  contradicted  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  great  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  wa9  offered  at  the  death 
of  the  Messiah,  who  is  called  in  Scripture 
*  The  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  a^^y  the 
si ns  of  the  world .'  To  judge  iA'  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  scheme  <3'  redemption  it 

I  [There  geeins  much  obscurity  hers.  If  the 
bishop  oaed  the  word  nurit  in  a  popnlar  aenoe,  and 
meant  only  to  say,  colloquially ,  that  *'  a  religions 
faith  was  meritorious  or  prttiseworthy,"  the  ob- 
servation was  hardly  worth  recording;  yet,  it  is 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  likely  that  he  meant, 
speaking  theologically,  to  attribute  merit  toypardt 
salvation  to  any  act  or  operstion  of  the  haman 
mind,  *<  for  that  were  '*  (as  the  Homily  foibidsl 
*'  to  count  oarselves  to  be  justified  by  some  act  or 
▼irtoe  which  is  within  ns."  Bat  on  either  inter- 
pretation it  seems  hard  to  discover  the  connexion 
or  meaning  of  the  repl^,  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  bisbop^s  opinion  b  evidently  very  imperfect- 
ly stated,  and  there  most  have  been  some  cunpoet- 
M  links  in  the  ehain  of  Johnson's  rsasoDiag 
whkA  Mr.  BoeweU  has  lost.  The  paaHge-^ot 
quite  aocaiately  'quoted  by  0r.  Johnnbn— is  m 
St  Paors  second  epistio  to  the  Corinthians,  v. 
7.  **  We  walk  by  £iitk,  and  not  by  s^ht."— 
Ed.) 

*  Dr.  Ogden,  in  his  second  sennon  **  On  the 
Articles  of  tlie  Christian  Faith,'*  with  admirable 
acnteness  tbos  addresses  the  opposers  of  that  doe- 
trine,  which  acconnts  for  the  cohfnskin,  sin,  and 
misery,  whkrh  wo  find  m  this  life:  **  It  wodd  be 
serere  in  God,  you  thmk,  to  degrade  w  to  snch 
a  sad  state  as  this,  for  the  offence  of  onr  first  pa- 
rents :  bat  yoa  can  allow  him  to  place  as  in  it 
Witiiout  any  indocement  Are  oar  calamities  les- 
sened for  not  being  ascribed  to  Adam  ?  If  yoor 
conditH>n  be  unhappy,  is  it  not  still  unhappy, 
whatever  was  the  occasion  ?  with  the  aggravation 
(^thw  reflection,  that  if  it  was  as  good  as  it  was 
at  fint  designed,  there  seems  to  be  somewliat  the 
less  reason  to  look  for  its  amendment"-— Bos- 
well. 
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mmt  be  eoBridend  as  neeMfeanr  to  the 

government  of  the  uni^erae  that  God  should 
make  knovrn  hia  perpetual  and  irreconcilea- 
hle  detestation  <n^  moral  evil.  He  might 
indeed  pnniah,  and  punish  only  the  offend- 
ers ;  but  aa  the  end  of  punishment  is  not 
levenge  of  crimes  but  propagation  of  vir^ 
tue,  it  was  more  becoming  the  divine  clem- 
ency  to  find  another  manner  of  proceeding, 
leas  destructive  to  man,  and  at  least  equally 
powerful  to  promote  goodness.  The  etA 
of  punishment  is  to  reclaim  and  warn. 
Tkat  punishment  will  both  reclaim  and 
warQ,  which  shows  evidently  such  abhor- 
rence of  sin  in  God,  as  may  deter  us  from 
it,  or  strike  us  with  dread  of  vengeance 
when  we  have  committed  it.  This  is 
effected  by  vicarious  punishment.  Nothing 
could  more  testify  the  opposition  between  tlie 
nature  of  God  and  moral  evil,  or  more  am- 
ply display  hia  juatice,  to  men  and  angels, 
to  all  orders  and  successions  of  beings,  than 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  highest  and 
purest  nature,  even  for  Divinity  itself,  to 
paci^  the  demands  of  vengeance  by  a 
painful  death;  of  which  the  natural  effect 
will  be«  that  when  justice  is  appeased, 
there  is  a  uroper  place  for  the  exercise  of 
mercy;  ana  that  such  propitiation  shall  sup- 
ply, in  some  degree,  the  imperfections  of 
our  obedience  and  the  inefiicacy  of  our  re- 
pentance: fbr  obedience  and  repentance, 
such  as  we  can  perform,  are  still  ne- 
eessary.  Our  Saviour  has  told  \is,  that 
he  did  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  but  to 
fulfil:  to  fulfil  the  typical  law,  bv  the  per- 
formance of  what  those  types  had  iore- 
Bhown,  and  the  moral  law,  bv  precepts  of 
greater  purity  and  higher  exultation." 

Here  he  said  ^*  God  bless  you  with  it." 
I  acknowledged  myself  much  obliged  to 
him;  but  I  beg^  that  he  would  go  on  as 
to  the  propitiation  beiuff  the  chief  object  of 
our  most  holy  faith.  Ot  then  dietated  this 
one  other  paragraph. 

"  The  peculiar  doctrine  of  Christianity  is, 
that  of  ai^  univerBal  sacrifice  and  perpetual 
propitiation  1.  Other  prophets  lonly  pro- 
claimed the  win  and  the  Ihreatenings  of 
God.  Christ  satisfied  his  justice." 
,     The  Reverend  Mr.  Palmer «,  fellow  of 


1  [See  Mte,  p.  127,  a.  thU  paaafe  provss 
the  jostictt  of  the  obiervation  wjuch  the  Ilditor 
made  iu  that  iiote  aa  to  Johnwui's  opioion  on  thif 
important  point. — £o.] 

'  This  onfortOBate  penon,  whose  full  name  was 
Thomas  Fyache  Palmer,  aftarwards  went  to  Dao- 
doe,  in  Scotland,  where  he  officiated  aa  miniatai> 
to  a  congregation  of  the  §ect  who  call  tbemselTeii 
Unitarians,  from  a  notion  that  they  diBtincti?elv 
worship  one  God,  becaofe  they  deny  the  mjaten- 
CM  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  They  do  not  advert 
that  the  great  bcidy  of  the  christian  cbwch  m 
mainuininc  that  mjitery  mainUin  aim  the  imaly 
of  the  Godhead  :  « the  Trinity  in  Unity!— three 


Queenli  College,  Cambridge,  cHned  wiA 
us.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  a  bette*  pro- 
vision were  made  for  parish-clerks.  Johs- 
soK.  *<  Yes,  sir,  a  parish-clerk  should  be  i 
man  who  is  able  to  make  a  will  or  write  a 
letter  for  any  body  in  the  parish." 

I  mentioned  Lord  Monboddo's  notion' 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  all  their 
learning  and  all  their  arts,  were  not  only 
black,  but  woolly-haired.  Mr.  Pabner 
asked  how>  did  it  appear  upon  examining 
the  mummies?  Dr.  Johnson  approved  M 
this  test. 

Although  upon  most  occasions  I  never 
heard  a  more  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
advantages  of  wealth  than  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
this  day,  I  know  not  from  what  caprice,  took 
the  other  side.  "  I  haVe  not  observed ,"  said 
he,  "  that  men  of  very  large  fortunes  enjoy 
any  thin?  extraordinary  that  makes  happi- 
ness. What  has  the  Duke  of  Bedford? 
What  has  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ?  The 
only  great  instance  tliat  I  have  ever  known 
of  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  was  that  of  Ja- 
maica Dawkins^  who  going  to  indt  Pal- 
myra, and  hearing  that  the  war  was 
infested  by  robbers,  hired  a  troop  of  Turk- 
ish horse  to  guard  him  *," 

Dr.  Gibbons  ^  the  dissenting  minister,  be- 
in^  mentioned,  he  said,  **  I  took  to  Dr. 
Gibbons."  And  addressing  himself  to  Mr. 
Charles  Dilly,  added,  <«  1  shall  be  glad  to 
see  him.  Tell  him,  if  he  'II  call  on  me,  and 
dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  in  an  afternoon* 
I  shall  takeitlcind." 


pereons  and  one  God."  The  cbnrch  humbly 
adores  the  Divinity  aa  exhibited  in  the  holy  scrip- 
tures. The  luiiuirian  sect  vainly  presumes  fo 
comprehend  and  define  the  Almigfaty.  Bfr. 
Palmer  having  heated  his  mind  wiu  political 
specalations,  became  so  much  dissatafied  widi  oar 
excellent  constitution  sa  to  compoee,  poblish,  and 
eirealate  writhigs,  whkh  were  foand  to  be  ao  ae- 
ditioBS  and  dangeroos,  that  upon  beiitf  Ibmd 
gnilty  by  a  jsry,  the  oooit  of  juatioiaiy  in  aeodaed 
sentencad  him  to  transportation  ibr  Iborteea  yearn 
A  loud  clamonr  against  this  aeatonoe  was  anads. 
by  some  roemhen  of  both  hoa-ies  of  poriiameat; 
hot  both  houMs  approved  of  it  by  a  great  msfwi 
Xy,  and  he  wsa  conveyed  to  the  aettlemesit  Ibr 
oonricts  in  New  South  Wales.-— B<^8wvi.i>.  Bfr. 
T.  F.  Palmer  waa  of  Qneea'9  College  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  the  degree  of  m^ter  of  aiH 
in  1772,  and  that  of  S.  T.  B.  in  1781.  He  died 
on  his  return  from  Botany  Bay  in  the  year  1801 
— Maloke. 
'  Taken  from  Herodotns. — ^Bosweli.. 

*  [Henry  Dawkins,  Esq.,  the  companion  sf 
Wood  and  Bouverie  in  th«r  travels,  and  the 
patron  of  the  Mhenion  Steart. — Rd.] 

•  [Thomea  Gibbons,  *<  a  Calvinkit**  (aaya  the 
Biog,  DieU)  <*of  the  old  stamp,  and  a  maa  sf 
great  piety  and  primitive  niaaDais.*'  He  wrote 
aLJie  of  Dr.  Watta,  aqd  aausted  Dr.  Johasan  with 
aome' materials  for  the  Life  of  Watta  in  the  i&M^  ! 
U9h  Poets.  He  died  by  astnrha  of  apoplexy  m 
1786,  setaL  aixty-^ve.— Ed.] 


f9%h^-^MtM*  tWi 
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The  Itfvvrend  Mr.  8lnith,  i^eaf  of  8mMh> 
iff,  a  very  respeettble  man,  with  a  rery 
a^reeaMe  family,  sent  an  invitttioii  to  us  to 
drink  tea.  I  remarked  Dr.  JohnaoB^  very 
respectftti  politeneaa.  Though  alwaya  fond, 
of  changing  the  scene,  he  said,  "  We  must 
hare  Mr.  Uifly^B  leave.  We  cannot  fo  from 
jmir  house,  sir,  without  your  permission." 
Werfll  went,  and  were  well  satisfied  with 
oar  visit,  I,  however,  remember  nothing 
ttrticular,  except  a  nice  distinction  whicii 
Dr.  Johnson  made  with  respect  to  the  pow- 
er  of  memory,  maintainiTig  that  forgetftii- 
neis  was  a  man's  own  fault  "  To  remem- 
ber and  to  recollect,"  said  he, "  are  different 
thioga.  A  man  has  not  the  power  to  recol- 
lect what  is  not  in  his  mind,  but  when  a 
Ihinff  is  in  his  mind  he  may  remember  it  ^^ 

The  remark  was  occasioned  bv  my  lean- 
ing back  on  a  chair,  which  a  little  befbte  I 
bid  perceived  to  be  broken,  and  pleading' 
forgetfulness  as  an  excuse.  **Sir,'*  said 
he,  <'  its  being  broken  was  certainly  in  your 
mind." 

When  I  observed  tJiat  a  houseln-eaker 
was  in  general  very  thnorous:  Joitirsoi^. 
"  No  ivonder,  sir;  he  is  afraid  of  being  shot 
rettrag  into  a  house,  or  hanged  when  he 
naBgotonf  ofit*' 

He  told  us,  that  he  had  in  one  day  writ- 
ten dx  sheets  of  a  translation  fVom  the 
French;  adding,  "I should  ba  glad  to  see 
it  now;    I  wish  that  I  had  copies  of  all  the 

?iinpblet8  written  against  roe,  as  it  is  said 
ODe  had.  Had  I  Known  that  I  should 
make  so  much  noise  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  been  at  pains  to  collect  them.  I  be- 
lieae  there  is  hardly  a  day  in  which  there 
is  not  somethliig  about  me  in  the  newspa- 
pen.»>^ 

Oo  Monday,  June  4,  we  all  went  to  Lu- 
too-Hoe,  to  see  Lord  Bute's  magnificent 
•eat,  for  which  I  had  obtained  a  ticket.  As 
we  entered  Uie  park,  I  talked  in  a  high  style 
of  my  old  fHeudshlp  with  Lord  Mountstu- 
trt,  and  said,  *'  I  shalt  prohably  be  much  at 
this  place.''  The  sage,  aware  of  human 
▼icisBitudes,  gently  checked  me;  «*Donn 


*  [Sfr.  Botwdl'a  DMa  mast  have  bee»  knpiBP- 
fcct  Dr.  Jiibiiian  cartaialv  never  talked  wmth 
^ftuf  m  m  hara  attiiUrted  ta  kim— a  maa  cbb 
|;*aorarmMfiifrer«<whalis  imI  oa  hii  miod*' 
!«  ha  eaa  reeoUeei  Kvd  '*  whra  a  thiag  i» 
M  ha  Dund  "  ho  cao  jort  as  well  recolUet  at  re* 
J^M^berk.  la  bii  Oictiaiiary,  Johnson  dsfioes 
**  ^^OB^embtr^  to  hear  id  luiad,  to  recollect,  to 
^  to  mind."  Th»  would  seem  to  implj  that 
J*  coiaMfened  the  woids  as  nearly  tynonymoas  ; 
"«t  in  hii  dafinition  of  ••  recollect,  to  recover 
^^^'^i  to  gather  w^t  is  scattered,**  he  makes 
lae  tnw  dirtinction.  When  the  words  are  to  be 
2J*™*f«>ngnished,  h  may  be  soU  that  remem- 
'^^^^j^  tpontanenu,  •ad  reeolleeiian  an  eA 


yott  be  loo  aura  of  HlMtK*  He  mide  twtr 
or  three  peeuUar  observations;  as,  when 
shown  the  bjtaaieal  garden,  **  U  not  everf 

SardeiiabotaBJbal  garden?"  Wlien  told 
int  there  was  a  shrubbery  to  the  extent  of 
aeveral'  miles:  "  That  is*  making  a  very 
fbofish  use  of  the  ground;  a  little  of  it  la' 
very  well.**  When  it  was  proposed  that 
we  should  walk  on  the  pleasure-ground;. 
"•Don't  let  ua  fktigue  ourselves.  Why 
should  we  walk  there  ?  Here 's  a  fine  tree, 
let's  get  to  the  top  of  it"  But  upon  the 
whole,  he  was  very  much  pleased.  He 
said,  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do  not 
regret  having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very 
stately  place,  indeed;  in  the  house  nuignin- 
cence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience,  nor 
convenience  to  magnificrnce.  The  libraiy 
ia  very  splendid;  the  dignity  of  the  rooms 
is  very  great;  and  the  quantity  of  picture* 
id  bevond  expectation,  bt-yond  hope." 

It  happened  without  any  previous  con- 
cert that  we  visited  the  seat  of  Lord  Bute 
upon  the  king's  birthday;  we  dined  and 
drank  his  majesty's  health  at  an  inn  in  the 
village  of  Luton. 

In  the  evening  I  put  him  in  mind  of  hia 
promise  to  fhvour  me  with  a  copy  of  hir 
celebrated  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, and  he  was  at  last  pleased  to  comply 
with  this  earnest  request,  by  dictating  it  to 
me  from  his  memory;  for  he  believed  that  ' 
he  himself  had  no  copy.  There  was  an 
animated  glow  in  his  countenance  while 
he  thus  recalled  his  highomlnded  indig- 
nation. 

He  laughed  heartily  at  a  ludicrous  action 
in  the  court  of  session,  in  which  I  was  coun- 
sel. The  socieQr  of  procurators,  or  attor- 
nies,  entitled  to  practise  in  the  inferior 
courts  at  Edinburgh,  had  obtained  a  royal 
charter,  in  which  they  had  taken  care  to 
have  their  ancient  designation  of  Proevro' 
tors  changed  into  that  of  Solieittn,  fVom  a 
notion,  as  they  supposed,  that  it  was  more" 
genteel;  &nd  this  new  title  they  displayed 
by  a  public  advertisement  Ibr  a  general 
meeting  at  their  hall. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Scottish  natiotr 
is  not  distinguished  for  humour;  and,  in- 
deed, what  happened  on  this  occasion  may, 
in  some  degree,  justify  the  remark;  for  al- 
though this  society  had  contrived  to  make- 
themselveff  a  very  prominent  object  for  the' 
ridicule  of  such  as  might  stoop  to  it,  the. 
only  joke  to  which  it  gave  rise  was  the  fol- 
bwing  pangraph)  sent  ta  the-  newspaper* 
called  "The  Caredonian  Mercury." 

"  A  corrtepondent  informs  us,  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  Chaldearu,  Cadiei,  ot 
Running''Stationeri  of  this  city   are  re- 

'  [8aa  ani0;  p.  tl. 
•^  Pnleis  lusa^srtto  aaisBtis  oaltara  aaM, 
Ixpmw  aMtttiL^--aror.  1>.  xyUl  bk.  i.  ▼.  tS  -Xa.J 
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wfAvedt  10  imitttioiit  and  e&coortged  by  the 
angular  sucpees  of  their  brethren,  of  ao 
eqmly  reweeiabU  Society,  to  appiy  for  a 
Uharter  or  their  Privilegea,  particularly  of 
the  sole  privilege  ol*  frocu&img,  in  the 
roost  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive 
of  chairmen,  portt^rs,  penny-post  men,  and 
other  inferior  ranks;  their  brethren,  the 

R'-T — L   S— L 1*3,   alioM  P — c RS, 

before  the  inferiolk  Courts  of  this  City, 
always  excepted.  * 

"  Should  the  'WoiMupfui  Society  be  sue 
cessful,  they  are  farther  resolved  not  to  be 
p^td  up  thereby,  but  to  demean  them- 
selves with  more  equanimity  and  decency 
than  their  r-y-/,  Uamed,  and  very  modest 


brethren  above  mentioned  hs\e  done,  U|ion    laugh  at  them,  and  .saunter  about  as  nera 

fnAir   lafo  #lifvnifi^of  trktt    arxA    AViilra  tirtn   ''  i#1Ia     tiiatrrnifii«Mnt  YininrvArD—rkn   A^rAn  iii^in  (K<k 


their  late  dignification  and  exaJiation. 

A  majority  of  Che  members  of  the  society 
prosecuted  Mr.  Robertson,  the  publisher  of 
pe  paper,  for  damages;  and  the  first  Judg- 
ment of  the  whole  court  very  wisely  dis- 
missed the  action:  Sohentur  ri$u  tabtdoi, 
tu  misstu  abibis.  But  a  new  trial  or  re- 
view was  granted  upon  a  petition,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  in  Scotland.  This  peti- 
tion I  was  engaged  to  answer,  and  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  great  alacrity,  furnished  me 
this  evening  with  |un  argument,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

I  am  ashamed  to  mention,  that  the  court, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  without  having  a 
smgle  additional  circumstance  before  them, 
reversed  their  own  judgment,  made  a  seri- 
ous matter  of  th\6  dull  and  foolish  joke,  and 
adjudged  Mr.  Bobcrtson  to  pay  to  the  so- 
ciety five  |)Oundi{  (sterling  money)  and 
co^ts  of  suit.  I'he  decision  will  seem 
strange  to  English  lawyers. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  Johnson  was  to  re- 
turn to  London.  He  was  very  pleasant  at 
breakfast;  I  Mentioned  a  friend  of  mine 
having  resolved  never  to  marry  a  pretty 
woman.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  it  is  a  very 
foolish  resolution  to  resolve  not  to  marry  a 
pretty  woman.  Beauty  is  of  itself  very  es- 
timable. No,  sir,  I  woukl  prefer  a  pretty 
woman,  unless  there  are  objections  to  lier. 
A  pretty  woman  mav  be  foolish;  a  pretty 
woman  may  be  wicked;  a  pretty  woman 
may  not  like  me.  But  there  is  no  such  dan- 
ger in  marrying  a  pretty  woman  as  is  ap- 
Srehended;  she  will  not  be  persecuted  if  she 
oes  not  invite  persecution.  A  pretty  wo- 
man, if  she  has  a  mind  to  be  wicked,  can 
find  a  readier  way  than  another;  and  that 
is  all." 

I  accompanied  him  in  Mr.  Dlliy^s  chaise 
to  ShefTord,  where,  talking  of  Lord  Bute's 
n^ver  going  to  Scotland,  he  said,  '*  As  an 
Englishman,  I  should  wish  all  the  Scotch 
gentlemen  should  be  educated  in  England; 
Scotland  would  become  a  province;  they 
would  spend  all  their  rents  in*  Engiimd.** 


moeh  delicacy.  The  advantage  of  aD  Bif* 
lish  education  is  unquestionably  very  great 
to  Scotch  gentlemen  of  talents  and  amlii> 
tion;  and  regular  visits  to  Scotland,  waA 
perhaps  other  means,  might  be  effectvaUj 
used  to  prevent  them  from  being  totally 
estranged  from  their  native  country,  an/ 
more  than  a  Cumberland  or  Northumber- 
land gentleman,  who  has  been  educated  in 
the  south  of  England.  I  own,  indeed,  ibit 
it  is  no  small  misfortune  for  Scotch  geptle- 
men,  who  have  neither  talents  nor  ambt* 
tion,  to  be  educated  in  England,  where 
they  may  be  perhaps  distinguished  oply  bj 
a  mckname,  lavieAi  their  fortune  in  giving 
expensive    entertsmicents  to   those  wbo 


idle,  iusignificant  hangers-on  even  ujrixitbd 
foolisb  great;  when,  if  they  had  been  ju- 
diciously brought  up  at  home,  they  might 
have  been  comfortable  and  creditable  meat- 
bers  of  society. 

At  Shefibrd  I  had  another  afTectionate 
parting  from  my  revered  friend,  who  wu 
taken  up  by  tlie  Bedford  coac^i  and  carried 
to  the  metropolis.  I  went  with  Mesaieun 
Dilly  to  see  some  friends  at  Bedford;  dined 
with  the  officers  of  the  miiiua  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  next  day  proceeded  on  my  jonrDey. 

My  corresponoence  with  Dr.  Johnioo 
during  the  rest  of  this  year  was,  I  know 
not  why,  very  scanty,  and  all  on  my  side, 
I  wrote  him  one  letter  to  introduce  Mr. 
Sinclair  (now  Sir  John),  the  member  for 
Caithness  i,  to  his  acquaintance;  and  in- 
formed him  in  another  that  my  wife  had 
again  been  afiected  with  alarming  eyirip- 
toras  of  illness  2.  [But  his  letters  to  ^ 
other  correspondents,  and  particularly 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  carry  on  the  story  of  bia 
life.] 

['*  DR.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.  LUCT  fOKTUL 
"•  London,  Stfa  Jioe,  HU. 

"Dear  madam, — I  hope  the  ^^ 
summer  makes  you  better.  My  Jj!" 
disorders,  which  had  come  upon 
me  again,  have  affain  given  wav  to  medi- 
cine; and  I  am  a  better  sleeper  tnan  I  have 
latelv  been 

'♦'The  death  of  dear  Mr.  Thrale  bn 
made  my  attendance  upon  his  home  neon* 
sary;  but  we  have  sold  the  trsde,  whiek 
we  did  not  know  how  to  manage,  aod  bf?e 
sold  it  for  an  hundred  and  thirty  thonsaad 
pounds. 

**Mjr  Lives  ate  at  last  published,  and 
you  will  receive  them  this  week  by  the  car- 


[The  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  SiBclair  of 
Ulbster,  bart ;  a  volumioous  wHteroa  agiiciiltan 
aud  statistics. — Ed.] 

*  [This  passage  is  transposed  from  ^e  daj^ 
(January,  1782,)  under  which  it  slands  io  w 


it 
original  odidon,  to  thi$,  its  more  proper  plaGS-" 
This  is  a  subject  of  much  eonsequence,  and  I  Eo.] 


I 


im.— iOTAi*.  ti 


dof 


tier*  T  have  some  hopes  of  coining  tl^is 
summer  amongst  you  for  a  short  time.  I 
vhall  be  loath  to  miss  you  two  years  to- 
gether. But  in  the  mean  time  let  me  know 
how  ^ou  do.  I  am,  dear  madam,  your 
aflectioDate  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHNsoiff.T 

"to  BBNNET  LANOTON,  ESQ. 

"  Bolt-court,  l6th  June,  1781. 

"Dkab  sir, — ^How  welcome  your  ac- 
cx)unt  ofyourself  and  your  invitation  to  your 
new  house  was  to  me,  I  need  not  tell  you, 
who  consider  our  friendship  not  only  as 
fomied  by  choice,  but  as  matured  by  time. 
We  have  been  now  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed to  have  many  images  in  common,  and 
therefore  to  have  a  source  of  conversation 
which  neither  the  learning  nor  the  wit  of  a 
new  companion  can  supply. 

"  M^  t^ivcB  are  now  published ;  and  if 
you  will  tell  me  whither  1  shall  send  them, 
that  they  may  come  to  ^ou,  I  will  take  care 
thai  you  shall  not  be  without  them. 

"  You  will  perhaps  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Mw.  Thrale  is  disencumbered  of  her  brew- 
house;  and  that  it  seemed  to  the  purchaser 
so  far  from  an  evil,  that  he  was  content  to 
give  for  it  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand pounds.     Is  the  nation  ruined  ? 

"Please  to  make  my  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Lady  Rothes,  and  keep  me  in  the 
memory  of  all  the  little  dear  family,  partic- 
ularly Mrs.  Jane.  I  am,  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHKSOif." 

Johnson's  charity  to  the  poor  was  uniform 
and  extensive,  both  from  inclination  and 
principle.  He  not  only  bestowed  liberally 
out  or  bis  own  purse,  but  what  is  more  diffi- 
cult as  well  as  rare,  would  beg  from  others, 
when  he  had  proper  objects  in  view.  This 
be  did  iudiciously  as  well  as  humanely. 
Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  tells  me,  that  when  he 
has  asked  him  for  some  money  for  persons 
in  distress,  and  Mr.  Metcalfe  has  ofiered 
what  Johnson  thought  too  much,  he  insist- 
ed on  taking  less,  saying,  ^<  No,  no,  sir;  we 
must  not  pamper  them  *." 

[With  advising  others  to  be  chari- 
^Jj*  table,  however,  Dr.  Johnson  did  not 
content  himself.  He  gave  away  all 
he  had,  and  all  he  ever  had  gotten,  except 
the  two  thousand  pounds  he  lefl  behind; 
and  the  very  small  portion  of  bis  income 
which  he  spent  on  himself,  with  all  our 
calculation,  we  never  could  make  more  than 
^^▼enty  or  at  most  fourscore  pounds  a  year, 
and  he  pretended  to  allow  himself  a  hun- 
dred. He  had  namberless  dependants  out 
of  doors  as  well  a»  in,  "  who,  as  ha  ex- 
pressed it,  did  not  like  to  eee  htm  iatterly 
tinless  he  brought  them   money:"     For 


*  (See  tmte,  p.  98.->£d.] 


those  people  he  used  frequently  to  raise 
contributions  on  his  richer  friends;  "^^nd 
this,"  says  he,  "  is  one  of  the  thousand  |ea- 
sons  which  ought  to  restrain  a  man  from 
drony  solitude  and  useless  retirement.**] 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Malone,  one  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  executors,  for  the 
following  note,  which  was  found  among 
his  papers  afler  his  death,  and  which,  we 
may  presume,  his  unaffected  modesty  pre- 
vented him  from  communicating  to  ipe  with 
the  other  letters  from  Dr.  Johnson  with 
which  he  was  pleased  to  furnish  me.  How- 
ever slight  in  itself,  as  it  does  honour  to 
that  illustrious  painter  and .  moet  amiable 
man,  I  am  happy  to  introduce  it. 

"to   sir    JOSHUA    RKTN0LD8. 

**2Sd  June..  1781. 
"Deab  sir, — It  was  not  before  yester- 
day that  I  received  your  splendid  benefac- 
tion. To  a  hand  so  liberal  in  distributing^ 
I  hope  nobody  will  envy  die  power  of  ac- 
quiring. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  and 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHifsoii.*' 

J  The  following  letters  were  written  at 
this  time  by  Johnson  to  Miss  Reynolds, 
the  latter  on  receiving  from  her  a  copy  of 
her  "  Essay  on  Taste,"  privately  printed, 
but  never  published. 

'*  I>R.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

"30th  June,  1781. 
"Dear  madam, — ^You  may  give 
the  book  9  to  Mrs.  Homecks,  and  I    ^JgJ; 
will  ffive  you  another  for  yourself. 

.  "  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope  of  Mra. 
Thrale*8  custom  for  your  pictures ;  but,  if 
you  please,  I  will  mention  it.  She  cannot 
make  a  pension  out  of  her  jointure^. 

<'  I  will  hring  the  papers  myself.  I  am, 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johvsok  " 

"to   miss    REYNOLDS  5. 

t<  BoU-eourt,  S8tti  June,  1781  . 

Dearest  madam, — ^There  is  in  these 
[pageSf  or  remarkiy']  such  depth  of  pene- 


'  [ProbaUy  the  Beauties  ef  Joknsen^  pub- 
lUied  about  tlw  period:  see  onto,  vol  i.  ^  87. 
—Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  toI.  L  p.  186.— Ed.] 

*  [MifB  RovooMi,  it  geens,  wiklied  to  difpoM 
of  her  eollection,  and  tlKHight  that  Mm.  Tluala 
might  pnrebasa  and  pay  for  it  by  an  aniHMty.-* 

•  The  tody  to  whom  tbii  letter  was  addieHod, 
and  for  whom  Dr.  Johnaon  had  a  high  rafsid,  di^ 
ad  in  WestoiiaBler,  at  the  ago  of  eighty,  Nov.  1, 
1807. — ^Mai^onb.  [One  8<u)day  eveaing,  at  the 
tima  ba  wai  6iit  dedioing,  Miai  Reynolds  tantte 
make  ioqairiai.  Hia  anawer  waa,  **  Tali  her  that 
I  eamui  ba  wall,  f4r  aha  doaa  t^ot  oama  to^  ate 
ma."— Hou'Ae.  Mem.  vol.  iL  p.  149.— Ed.] 
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iralto^fHt^Jiiee^f  observiUcg.  ts  Locke 
or  Pascal  might  be  proud  of.  This  I  de- 
aire  you  to  believe  is  my  real  opinion. 

"  However,  it  cannot  be  published  in  its 
present  state*  Many  of  your  notions  seem 
«ot  to  be  very  clear  in  your  own  mind  j 
many  are  not  sufficiently  developed  and  ex- 
panded for  the  common  reader  :  it  wants 
every  where  to  be  made  smoother  and  plain- 
er. 

"You  may,  by  revisal  and  correction, 
make  it  a  very  eleffant  and  a  very  curious 
work.  I  am,  mjr  dearest  dear,  your  affec- 
tionate and  obedient  servant, 

"  Saxukl  JoHirsoH."] 

"TO  THOMAS   ASTLE,    BS^. 

«« nth  July,  1781. 

«SiE,— I  am  ashamed  that  you  have 
been  forced  to  call  so  oi\en  for  your  books, 
but  it  has  been  by  no  fault  on  either  side. 
They  have  never  been  out  of  my  hands, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  at  home  without  see- 
ing you ;  for  to  see  a  man  so  skilful  in  the 
antiquities  of  my  country  is  an  opportunity 
of  improvement  not  willmffty  to  be  missed. 

"Your  notes  on  Alfred^  appear  to  me 
very  judicious  and  accurate,  Vut  they  are 
too  few.  Many  things  familiar  to  you  are 
'unknown  to  me,  and  to  most  others ;  and 
you  must  not  think  too  favourably  of  your 
readers  :  by  supposing  them  knowing,  you 
will  leave  them  ignorant.  Measure  of  land, 
and  value  of  money,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  state  with  care.  Had  the  Saxons 
any  ffold  coin  ? 

"  1  have  much  curiosity  afler  the  man- 
ners and  transactions  of  the  middle  ages, 
but  have  wanted  either  diligence  or  oppor- 
tunity, or  both.  You,  sir,  have  great  op- 
portunities, and  T  wish  you  both  diligence 
and  success.    I  am,  sir,  8lc. 

"  Sam.  JoHHsoir/' 

The  following  curious  anecdote  T  insert 
in  Dr.  Burney's  own  words.  "  Dr.  Bumey 
related  to  Dr.  Johnson  the  partiality  which 
his  writings  bad  excited  in  a  fViend  of  Dr. 
Bumey  ^,  Uie  late  Mr.  Bewley  9,  well  known 


^  Tha  wai  of  King  AlfSndalliided  to  intUi  let- 
ter, fcom  the  original  Saxon,  in  the  Ubraiy  of  Mr. 
AirtU,  hat  been  printed  aft  tho  expeiiM  of  the  (Ja&» 
venitv  of  Oxford. — Boswell. 

*  [He  was  a  •<  Monthiv  Mtmewar,*'  aad  died. 
m  1788.  If  the  stoiy  of  **  the  brades  of  the 
ieaith-broom,"  or  any  thing  iike  it,  be  ttoe,  Mr* 
Bewley  might  better  have  beea  eaUed  m  idiot 
than  an  enthtt§iait;  bat  the  editor  takeithe  Hb«r» 
iy  ofdidbeiievtnjg  tl»  aOBodole  altogether.  That 
Mr.  fiewley  might  bwve  wiebed  and  asked  lor 
Dr.  Jehnion'a  autagwaph  k  aaftan&  aaongfa  $  bat 
tfbat,  ffier  a  i«pae  ofjhe  yetm,  iM  aboald  have 
bsMiealHAad  with  receiving  iartead  of  an  aala*- 
VUfk  a.iev  kMim  ef  a  feveon  ia  ta  abowdi  and 
Aat  Dr.  BuMy  ilMnkt  Mt  hai  a 


in  Norfolk  Igr^he  name  of  ^  Pkiio$mk€f 
ff  Muisingnam  ;  who,  fVom  the  Hsidmot 
and  plan  of  his  Dictionaiy,  and  IOD0  befbn 
the  authour's  fame  was  establidied  by  tiie 
Dictionary  hself,  or  any  other  workj  had 
conceived  such  a  reverence  for  hhn,  that  be 
earnestly  beared  Dr.  Bumey  to  give  him 
the  cover  ofthe  first  letter  he  bad  received 
from  him,  as  a  relick  of  so  estimable  a  wri- 
ter. This  was  in  1755.  In  1700,  when  Dr. 
Bumey  visited  Dr.  Johnaon  at  the  Tfanple 
in  London,  where  he  had  then  chamben, 
he  happened  to  arrive  there  before  he  was 
up ;  and  being  shown  into  the  room  where 
he  was  to  breakfast,  finding  himsetf  alone, 
he  examined  the  contents  ofthe  apartmenty 
to  try  whether  he  eould,  undiscovered,  steal 
any  thing  to  send  to  his  friend  Bewley,  as 
another  relick  of  the  admirable  Dr.  Johnson. 
But  finding  nothing  better  to  his  purpose, 
he  eut  some  bristles  ofif  his  hearth-broom, 
and  enclosed  thera  in  a  letter  to  his  countiy 
enthusiast,  who  received  them  with  due 
reverence.  The  Doctor  was  so  sensible  of 
the  honour  done  to  him  by  a  man  of  geniv 
and  science,  to  whom  he  was  an  utter  gtran- 
jrer,  that  he  said  to  Dr.  Bumey,  *  Sir,  there 
IS  no  roan  possessed  ofthe  smallest  ^rtion 
of  modesty,  but  roust  be  flattered^  with  the 
admiration  of  such  a  man.  I'll  give  him  a 
set  of  my  Lives,  if  he  will  do  me  the  hon- 
our to  accept  of  them.'  In  this  he  kept  his 
word ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  had  not  only  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  his  friend  with  a  pre- 
sent more  worthy  or  his  acceptance  than 
the  segment  from  the  hearth-broom,  but 
soon  a(\er  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnscm 
himself  in  Bolt-court,  with  whom  he  had 
the  satifaction  of  conversing  a  considerable 
time,  not  a  fortnight  before  his  death;  which 
hajfpened  in  St.  Martin's-street,  during  hia 
visit  to  Dr.  Bumey,  in  the  house  where  the 
great  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  lived  and  died 
before  '." 

In  one  of  his  little  memorandum-books  h 
the  following  minute  : 

*'  August  9, 3  P.  M.  letat.  1%  in  thesnm- 
roer-house  at  Streatham. 

''Afler  innumerable  resolutions  formed 
and  ne([lected,  I  have  retired  hither,  to  plan 
a  life  of  greater  diligence,  in  hope  that  i 
may  yet  be  useAil,  and  be  daily  better  pre* 

itraoge  a  rtoiy  to  Dr.  Johnson  till  after  the  fiuther 
lapse  of  twenty-five  year$  m  qnhe  incredihie.'- 
Ed.] 

*  [This  honte  (No.  M)  ■  now  oiMapied  ae  a 
parish  echool-hoMe,  bat  the  apper  ^anaamm 
have  been  bat  l&ttle  altered  snoe  the  days  of  tlw 
iUaslrieaf  owner.  Them  vwra  lataljr  pnhJishaJ 
proposals  lor  orectiag  on  the  aiie  a  nNmniuanit  la 
the  wsmoiy  of  Sir  baao;'«ha  duign  of  which 
was  a  globe  of  Inkk  and  stoaei,  oovavad  witb 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  marked  withgeagr^hiBal  aad 
astronomical  lioeSi  and  having  a  hoUow 
huge  eooagb  £»  a  pohlie  lactoro-ioom.— JEId.] 
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uotd  to  appear  befofie  my  Creator  an^  my 
Judge,  firom  whose  infinite  mercy  I  humbly 
call  for  asuBtanee  and  support. 

"  My  purpose  is, 

"  To  pass  eight  hours  every  day  in  some 
serious  employment 

"Havingr  prayed,  I  purpose  to  employ 
the  next  six  weeks  upon  the  Italiaa  lan- 
guage for  my  settled  study." 

How  veneTably  pious  does  he  appear  in 
these  moments  of  solitude  I  and  how  spirit* 
eU  are  his  resolutions  for  the  improvement 
of  his  mind,  even  in  elegant  literature,  at  a 
ver^  advanced  period  of  life,  and  when 
afllicted  with  many  complaints  ! 

In  autumn  he  went  to  Oxford,  Birming* 
ham,  Lichfield,  and  Ashbourne,  for  which 
very  good  reasons  might  be  given  in  the 
conjectural  ^  yet  positive  manner  of  writers, 
who  are  proud  to  account  A>r  every  event 
which  they  relate.  He  himself,  however^ 
says,  "  The  motives  of  my  joarney  I  hardly 
luiow :  1  omitted  it  Last  year,  and  am  not 
fimi.  willing  to  miss  it  again."  But 
aved.  some  good  considerations  arise, 
^  ^^  amongst  which  i^  the  kindly  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Hector,  surgeon,  of  Birming- 
ham. "  Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend, 
the  only  companion  of  m  v  childhood  that 
passed  through  the  school  with  me.  We 
have  always  loved  one  another :  perhaps 
we  may  be  made  better  by  some  serious 
conversation ;  of  which,  however,  I  have 
no  distinct  hope." 

He  sava,  too,  "  At  Lichfield,  my  native 
place,  t  hope  to  show  a  gpod  exaaj^le  by 
frequent  atteadanoe  on  publick  worship," 

['*  DE.  JOHNSON   TO   MRS.    THRALB. 

**  0xfiMr4,  I7A  October,  1781. 
"On  Monday  evening  arrived  at  the  An* 

f^l  inn  at  Oxford  Mr,  Johnson  and  Mr. 
arber,  without  any  sinister  accident 

**  1  am  here  :  but  why  am  I  here  ?  on  my 
way  to  Lichfield,  where  I  believe  Mrs.  Ask 
ton  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  We  have 
known  each  other  long,  and,  by  conse 
<^uence,  are  both  old ;  and  she  is  paraly 
tck  ;  and  if  I  do  not  see  her  soon,  1  may 
see  her  no  more  in  this  world.  To  make  a 
visit  on  such  considerations  is  to  go  on  a 
melancholy  errand.  But  such  is  the  course 
of  life, 

*•  This  place  is  very  empty,  but  there  are 
more  here  whom  I  know  than  I  could  have 
expected.     Young  Burke^  has  just  been 


^  [ThiB  obtcnration,  jut  enongfa  in  gentrel,  k 
her«  pecaliarly  ill-placed  ;  for,  beiite  the  mo- 
twn  for  the  journey  whieh  Mr.  Boiweil  his  qao- 
ttd  from  the  Preyen  and  Meditalioai,  we  shall 
Me,  by  a  ■nbae^aeet  leClsr,  that  Mm.  Thtale's 
kiadans  M  Ibreed  Um  to  aadertake  this  Kitie 
toor  Ar  llie  boiefit  of  his  haahh  and  nirili.*- 
Eb.]  ^ 

'    '[RiolMad,tfaaoBly  sonof£dflnndBulia,at 


vitii  ina^  and  Itone  dined  to4^  mitli Dr 

Adama,  who  aeems  food  of  me.^' 

<«Lii:liMd,90cli  Octobor,  mi. 

<'  I  wrote  from  Oxford,  where  I  staid  two 
days.  On  Thursday  I  went  to  Birming# 
ham,  and  was  told  by  Hector  that  I  should 
not  be  well  so  soon  as  I  expected ;  but  that 
will  I  shoukl  be.  Mrs.  Careless  took  me 
under  her  care,  and  told  me  when  t  had  tea 
enough.  On  Friday  I  came  hither,  and 
have  escaped  the  po^haisesSall  the  way. 
£very  boay  here  m  as  kind  as  1  expected ; 
I  think  Lucy  ia  kinder  tiMUi  ever.*' 

•«  87th  Oec<*eiv  I7S1. 

"  Poor  Luc^a  illness  has  left  her  yetf 
deaf,  and,  I  think,  veiy  iaartkulatii.  I  ea« 
scarcely  make  her  understand  me,  and  ahe 
can  hardly  make  me  understand  her.  8o 
hera  are  merry  doingB.  But  she  seems  to 
like  me  better  than  she  did.  She  eats  very 
little,  but  doe«  not  faU  away. 

^  Mrs.  Cobb  aiid  Peter  Garriek  are  ai 
you  left  them.  Oarrick'a  legaileea  at  thai 
place  are  very  angry  that  the^  receive  u>» 
thing.  Things  are  not  quite  right,  thongli 
we  are  00  far  from  London'*.^ 

(}  inhlmrne,  i(Mb  Nwmbv,  ITSI. 
<' Yesterday  I  came  to  Ariibounte,  and 
last  night  I  had  very  httle  rest.  Dr.  Tay- 
lor lives  OB  milk,  and  grows  every  daybeSh 
feer,  and  is  not  wholly  witiK>ut  hope.  Every 
body  inqiy'res  after  you  and  Qneeaey;  bvt 
whatever  [Miss]  Buniey  may  think  of  tfaa 
celeritv  of  fame,  the  name  of  Evelina  had 
never  been  heard  at  Lichfield  till  I  brought 
it.  I  am  afnud  my  dear  lownsmeft  Will  be 
mentioned  in  future  days  as  the  last  part  of 
this  nation  that  was  civilised  ^  Bat  the 
days  of  darkneas  are  soon  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  reading  society  ordered  it  to  be  pro* 
cured  this  week." 

«AdMMMne,14tfc  Norenber,  1781. 
'^  I  shall  leave  this  place  about  the  begin- 
ning of  next  week,  and  ahall  ieave  everv 
plaice  as  fast  aa  I  deoeatijr  can,  till  I  get  badt 
to  you,  whoae  kindnees  la  one  of  my  great 
eoE^forta.    I  am  not  well,  bat  have  a  mind 


this  period  at  Oxford.    He  Sei  ia  17a4»  ttt.  Sfk 
Hii  aiBictod  father  has  iamortaUaed  him  h  many 
pBibetic  fBMgeB  of  his  later  works,  and  pai^  ' 
ticalarly  m  hii  celebrated  "  Letter  to  a  Nobis 
Lord.*'— Ed.] 

'  [He  means  eteaped  the  txpemt  of  post* 
chaiseB  by  happenixig  to  find  places  in  stago-coacb- 
es.— Ed.J 

^  [Dr.  Johnson  always  controverted  the  eooH 
men-place  observation  of  the  superior  parity  aiid 
happinesi  &F country  liie. — ^En.] 

*  [See  anfe,  pp.  4$  and  44,  where,  in  a  better 
hamear,  he  dea^bes  his  townsmen  as  the  moil 
ciTiUad  people  in  England.— £d.] 
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evenr  now  and  then  to  think  myself  better, 
and  1  now  hope  to  be  better  under  your 
care," 

•*Llchlleld,  ad  DeiDember,  I7tl. 

**  I  am  now  come  back  to  Lichfieid,  where 
I  do  not  intend  to  stay  long  enough  to  re* 
ceive  another  letter.  I  have  little  to  do  here 
but  to  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Aston.  I  hope 
not  the  last  leave.  But  christians  may  with 
more  confidence  than  Sophonisba 

<  ATfemo  toito  lingo  longo  ipasio 
Per  fltare  aMieme,  et  waik  foife  etomo.' 

"  My  time  passed  heavily  at  Ashbourne; 
Vet  I  could  not  easily  getaway;  though 
Taylor,  I  sincerely  think,  was  glad  to  see 
me  go.  I  have  now  learned  the  incouveni- 
•nee  of  a  winter  campaign;  but  I  hope  home 
will  make  amends  for  ul  my  foolish  suffer- 
ings." 

<«  nrntai^hciii,  tth  Deoembor,  nn. 

<<  I  am  come  to  this  place  on  my  way  to 
London  and  to  Streatham.  I  hope  to  be  in 
Ciondon  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesda^r,  and  at 
Btreatham  on  Thursday,  by  vour  kind  con- 
veyance. I  shall  have  nothing  to  relate 
either  woipderful  or  delightful.  But  remem- 
ber that  you  sent  me  away,  and  turned  roe 
out  into  the  world,  and  you  must  take  the 
chanco  of  finding  me  better  or  worse. 
This  you  may  know  at  present,  that  my 
affection  for  von  is  not  diminished;  and  my 
expectation  from  ^nu  is  increased.  Do  not 
neglect  me  nor  rehnquish  me.  Nobody  wi  11 
ever  love  you  better  or  honour  you  more 
than,  madam,  youn,  9lc, 

«  Sam.  JoHirsoN."] 

In  1789  his  eomplainta  increased,  and  the 
history  of  his  life  this  year  is  little  more 
than  a  mournf\il  recital  of  the  variations  of 
his  inness,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however, 
it  will  appear  from  his  letters  that  the  |)ow- 
ers  of  his  mind  were  in  no  degree  impaired. 

"TO  JAMBS   B08WELL,    ESQ. 

"AhJuniwy,  iTtt. 

**  Dbab  sib, — I  sit  down  to  answer  your 
letter  on  the  same  day  in  which  I  received 
it,  and  am  pleased  that  my  first  letter  of  the 
year  is  to  you.  No  man  ought  to  be  at 
ease  while  he  knows  himself  in  the  wrong; 
and  I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  my 
k>ng  silence.  The  letter  relating  to  Mr. 
Sinclair  however,  was,  I  believe,  never 
brought 

"  My  health  has  been  tottering  this  last 
3^ar;  and  I  can  give  no  very  laudable  account 
of  my  time.  I  am  always  hoping  to  do  bet- 
ter than  I  have  ever  hitherto  done. 

'J  My  journey  to  Ashbourne  and  Stafford- 
shire was  not  pleasant;  for  what  enjoyment 
has  a  sick  man  visiting  the  sick?  Shall  we 
ever  have  another  fiohck  like  our  iounie y  to 
the  Hebrides? 


*<  I  hope  that  dear  Mrs.  Boewell  will  but 
mount  her  complaints:  in  losing  her  yo« 
will  lose  your  anchor,  and  be  toned,  with- 
out stability,  by  the  waves  of  life  i.  I  wish 
both  you  and  her  very  many  years,  and  veiy 


happy. 
"Fo 


or  some  months  past  I  have  been  so 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  that  I  can  send 
you  nothing  particular.  All  your  friends, 
nowever,  are  well,  and  will  be  glad  of  your 
return  to  London.  I  am,  dear  air,  youit 
most  affectionately,     <<  Sam.  JoufrsoM." 

At  a  time  when  he  was  less  able  than  be 
had  once  been  to  sustain  a  shock,  he  wss 
suddenly  deprived  of  Mr.  Levett,  which 
event  he  thus  communicated  to  Dr.  Law- 
rence. 

**  iTth  Jaaiury,  1712. 
"  Sib,— Our  old  friend,  Mr.  Levett,  who 
was  last  niffht  eminently  cheerful,  died  this 
morning.  The  man  who  lay  in  the  same 
room,  hearing  an  uncommon  noise,  got  up 
and  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but  without 
effect.  He  then  called  ^r.  Holder,  the 
apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  c-ame  he 
thought  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could 
draw  no  blood.  So  has  ended  the  long  life 
of  a  veiy  useful  and  very  bkimeless  man.  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  sen'ant, 

*'  Sam.  Johbsoh." 

In  one  of  his  memorandum-books  in  my 
possession  is  the  following  entry: 

"January  20,  Sunday,  Robert  Levett 
was  buried  in  the  churchvard  of  Bridewell, 
between  one  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  He 
died  on  Thursday,  17,  about  seven  in  the 
morning,  by  an  instantaneous  death.  He 
was  an  old  and  faithful  friend :  I  have  known 
him  from  about  46  ).  Commendavi^.  May 
God  have  mercy  on  him!  May  he  have 
mercy  on  me ! " 

Such  was  Johnson's  affectionate  regard 
for  J4evett*,  that  he  honoured  his  memory 
with  the  following  pathetick  verses: 

*<  CondfHnn'd  to  Hope*i  delusive  mine. 
At  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day, 
By  Kidden  blait  or  slow  decline 
Our  social  comforts  drop  away. 

**  Well  try  *d  through  many  a  vaiyina  year» 
See  Levett  to  the  grave  descend; 
Officioiis»  innooeot,  ainoere. 

Of  every  frieodleas  name  the  friend. 


1  The  truth  of  this  has  been  proved  by  sid 
experience.— Boswsll.  Bin.  Boswell  died  Jnns 
4, 1789. — Malonb. 

*  [No  donbt  the  yettr  1746,  and  not  the  agt 
of  either  party. — En.] 

*  [He,  by  this  word,  means  that  ha  bad  u 
|myer  reeowunended  bis  departed  friend  to  ibe 
menyr  of  God.    See  anie,  vol.  L  Dw  99. — ^Ed.] 

^  See  an  account  of  him  m  "  TheGentIemaB% 
Fabraaiy,  1780.«^Boawxu« 
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«« Tel  «iB  he  aib  tfiMoa*t  eye, 
Ohicorely  wve  and  cowsoly  kind; 
Nor,  lettor'd  arrogance ',  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  nnrefined. 

•*  WWd  tainting  Nature  call*d  for  aid, 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow, 
Hit  vigorous  remedy  display'd 
The  power  of  ait  without  the  ahow. 

**  In  misery's  darkest  caverns  known, 
His  ready  help  was  ever  nigh. 
Where  hopeless  anguish  poor'd  his  groan. 
And  lonely  want  retired  to  die  *. 

"  No  sammons  mock'd  by  chill  delav, 
No  petty  gains  disdained  by  pride  : 
The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

**  His  virtnes  walk*d  their  narrow  romid. 
Nor  raa«ie  a  pease,  nor  left  a  void; 
And  sure  i.!ie  eternal  Master  found 
His  single  talent^  well  employ 'd. 

*'  The  boiy  day,  the  peacefiil  night, 
Uafek,  uncounted,  glided  by; 
Hii  fiame  was  6rm,  his  powera  were  bright. 
Though  now  his  e^htieth  year  was  nigh. 

**  Then,  with  no  throbs  of  fiery  pam. 
No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chab. 
And  fireed  his  son!  the  nearest  way  «.*' 

"TO  MRS.  STRAHAIV. 

"  4th  Fabnmry,  1781. 

**  DvAR  MADAMy — Mts.  Williams  showed 
me  your  kind  letter.  This  little  habitation 
is  now  but  a  melancholy  place,  clouded  with 
the  fkx)m  of  disease  and  death.  Of  the 
four  iDioateSy-one  has  been  suddenly  snatch- 
ed away;  two  are  oppressed  by  very  afflio- 
tive  and  dangerous  lUness;  and  I  tried  yes- 
terday to  gain  some  relief  by  a  third  bleed- 
iBg  from  a  disorder  which  has  for  some  time 
distressed  me,  and  I  think  myself  to-day 
much  better. 

"lam  glad,  dear  madam,  to  hear  that 
you  are  so  far  recovered  as  to  go  to  Bath. 
Let  ine  once  more  entreat  you  to  stay  till  your 
health  is  not  only  obtained,  but  confirmed. 
Your  fortune  is  such  as  that  no  moderate 
expense  deserves  your  care;  and  you  have  a 
husband  who,  i  believe,  does  not  regard  it 
Stay,  therefore,  till  you  are  quite  well.  I 
siDi  for  my  part,  very  much  deserted;  but 

*  In  both  editions  of  Sir  John  Hawkin*a  **  Life 
«f  Dr.  Johnsoa,'*  "  letter'd  ignorance,^*  h  print- 
ed.— ^BoBWKLL. 

*  Johnson  repeated  this  line  to  me  thus: 


isateurtodie." 

^he  ifterwaids  altered  it  to  the  present  reading. 
— BowwiLi.. 

'  [fathers  a  pun  hidden  nnder  this  aUoskm  to 
we  pamUe  in  Mattliew  zxv.  16  ?— Ed.1 

*  [HwBt  by  an  error  of  date,  followed  some  ob- 
*"^']y>Mi  on  a  curious  passage  in  one  of  Johnson's 
jfn«i  which  ■  removed  to  ita  proper  place, 
*>««*  1782,  999t,  p.  816.-ED.] 


complaint  is  uaelesa.  I  nope  God  will 
bless  you,  and  I  desire  you  to  form  the 
same  wish  for  me.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  moBt  humble  servant, 

"  Sah.  JoBHsoir.'' 

''TO  EDMUND  MALONE,  ES^. 

"27UiFebur«ry,  1762. 

"  Sir, — I  have  for  roanv  weeks  been  so 
much  out  of  order,  that  I  have  gone  out 
only  in  a  coach  to  Mrs.  Thrale's,  where  I 
can  use  all  the  freedom  that  sickness  re 
ooires.  Do  not,  therefore,  take  it  amiss, 
that  I  am  not  with  you  and  Dr.  Farmer.  I 
hope  hereafter  to  see  you  otlen.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHirsoH." 

"  TO  EDMUND  M ALONE,  ES^. 

«  2d  Marck,  17R. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  hope  I  grow  better,  and 
shall  soon  be  able  to  enjoy  the  hindness  of 
mv  friends.  I  think  this  wild  adherence  to 
Chatterton  ^  more  unaccountable  than  the 
obstinate  defence  of  Ossian.  In  Ossian 
there  is  a  national  pride,  which  may  be  for- 
given,  though  it  cannot  be  applauded.  In 
Chatterton  there  is  nothing  but  the  resolu- 
tion to  say  again  what  has  ohce  been  said. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  JoHKSOii.'' 


^  This  note  was  in  answer  to  one  which  ac- 
companied one  of  the  earliest  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  of  Chatterton *s  forgery,  entitled  "  Cwsory 
Observatiom  on  the  Poems  attributed  to  Thomas 
Rowley/*  &c.  Mr.  Thomas  Warton's  very  able 
*<  Inquiry  *'  appeared  about  three  months  after- 
wanb;  and  Mr.  T^rwhitt's  admirable  **  Vindica- 
tion of  his  Appendix,"  m  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  left  the  believers  in  this  daring  imposture 
nothing  but  **  the  resolntion  to  say  again  what  had 
been  said  before.**  Daring,  however,  as  this 
fiction  was,  and  wQd  as  was  the  adherence  to 
Chatterton,  both  were  greatly  exceeded  in  1795 
and  the  following  year,  by  a  still  more  andaeions 
imposture,  and  the  pertinacity  of  one  of  its  adher- 
ents, who  has  immortalized  his  name  by  publish- 
ing a  bulky  volume,  of  which  the  direct  and  man- 
ifeot  object  was,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  cer- 
tain papen  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  after  the 
fabricator  of  the  spurious  trash  had  pnblickly 
acknowledged  the  impMture. — Mai^onc.  [Mr. 
Malone  alludes  to  the  forgery,  by  Mr.  William 
Henry  Ireland,  of  the  Shakspearian  papers  which 
were  exhibited  with  a  ridiculous  mixture  of  pomp 
and  mystery  at  his  father's}  ouse  inNoriblk-street. 
It  seems  scarcely  conceivable  how  such  palpable 
impositions  could  have  deceived  the  most  ^oorant. 
and  yet  there  were  numerous  dupes  in  the  critical 
and  literal^  circles  of  the  day.  Mr.  W.  H.  Ir»* 
land  baa  smce  published  a  full  and  nunnte  confo»* 
sum  of  the  whole  progress  of  his  foigety ;  but  with 
a  carwus  obstinacy,  &,  m  this  work,  vehementlv 
aoenses  of  blindness,  Ignorance,  and  bad  faith  aU 
those  who  detected  what  be  confeaes  to  have 
been  an  imposture,  and  is  equally  lavish  in  praise 
of  the  discernment  and  judgmant  of  those  whom 
he  proves  to  have  been  dapos.*-£s.') 
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These  shdrt  Iettet3  sliow  tlie  regnrd  wUfh 
Dr.  Johnson  entertained  fbr  Mr.  Malone, 
who  the  more  he  is  known  is  the  more  high* 
ly  valued.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Johnson  was  prerented  from  sharing  the 
elegant  hospitality  of  that  gentleman's  ts- 
ble,  at  which  he  would  in  every  respect 
have  been  fully  gratified.  Mr.  Malone»  who 
has  ao  ably  succeeded  him  as  an  editor  of 
Shakspeare,  lias,  in  hia  Preface^  done  great 
aAd  just  honour  ta  Johnson's  memory. 

*'  TO  MIU.  LUOT  PORTER,  IN   LICHFIELD. 
<«  London,  Sd  Bfardi,  1783* 

"  Dear  madam, — I  went  away  from 
Lichfiekl  ill,  and  have  had  a  troublesoroe 
time  with  m^  breath.  For  some  weeks  I 
hsve  been  disordered  by  a  cold,  of  which  I 
could  not  ffet  the  violence  abated  till  I  had 
been  let  blood  three  times,  i  have  not, 
however,  been  so  bad  but  that  I  could  have 
written,  and  am  sorry  that  I  neglected  it. 

^  My  dwelling  is  but  melancholy.  Both 
Williams,  and  Deamoulins^  and  myself,  are 
very  sickly;  Frank  is  not  well;  and  poor 
Levett  died  in  his  bed  the  other  day  by  a 
sudden  stroke.  I  suppose  not  one  minute 
passed  between  heslu  and  death.  So  un 
certain  are  human  things.. 

"  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  world 
about  me;  I  hope  your  scenes  are  more 
cheerful.  But  vimatever  befalls  us,  though 
it  is  wise  to  be  serious,  it  is  useless  and  fool- 
ish, and  uerhaps  sinful,  to  be  gloomy.  Let 
us,  thererore,  Keep  ourselves  as  easy  as  we 
can;  though  the  loss  of  friends  will  be  felt, 
and  poor  Levett  had  been  a  faithful  adher- 
ent lor  thirty  years. 

'*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  love,  the  omission 
of  writing;  I  hope  to  mend  that  and  my 
other  faults.    Let  me  have  your  prayers. 

<*  Make  mv  complimenta  to  Mrs.  Cobb, 
tod  Miss  Aoey,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  and  the 
idu>te  company  of  my  friends.  I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 

<"  Sam.  Johnsoh.'* 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTRR. 
"Rolt-cottrt,  Fleei-itreM,  l9th  Mareli,  I7SS. 

"  Dear  madam,— My  last  was  but  a  dull 
iCtter,  and  I  know  not  that  this  will  be  much 
more  cheerful:  lam,  however,  willinff  to 
write,  because  you  are  desirous  to  hear  from 
me. 

'*  My  disorder  has  now  begun  its  ninth 
week,  for  it  is  not  yet  over.  I  wss  last 
Thuraday  blooded  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
Lave  since  Ayund  myself  much  relieved,  but 
I  am  very  tender  and  easily  hurt;  so  that 
ihiee  we  parted  I  have  had  but  little  con^ 
Ibrt  But  i  hope  that  the  spring  will  recovw 
er  me,  and  that  in  the  summer  I  shall  see 
Liehfield  again,  for  I  will  not  delay  my  visit 
another  year  to  the  end  of  autumn. 

**  i  havei  by  adwrtising,  (band  poor  Mr. 


Levett*s  brotkers,  in  TorksMra,  wIm  ivfl 
take  the  fittle  he  has  left  r  it  is  but  fattk,  yti 
it  will  be  welcome,  for  I  believe  they  antf 
veiy  low  condition. 

"  To  be  sick,  and  to  see  nothing  btitKk- 
ness  and  death,  is  but  a  gloomy  stats:  Int 
I  hope  better  ttmca,  even  in  tlua  woild,vi 
come,  and  whatever  thia  world  may  widh 
hold  or  ffive,  we  shall  be  happy  in  t  betto 
state.    Pray  for  me,  my  dear  Lucy. 

*<  Make  my  comptiments  to  Mrs.  C«U, 
and  Miss  Adey»  sad  my  oki  friend,  Hettj 
Bailey,  and  to  all  the  Lichfield  ladies.  1 
am,  dear  madam,  yours,  aflectianately, 
*'Sam.  Johrsor." 

On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  w« 
written,  he  thus  feelingly  menttons  bis  re- 
spected friend  and  physician.  Dr.  Law* 
rence: — ^**Poor  Lawrence  has  al-  iv.* 
most  lost  the  sense  of  hearing;  and  M^ 
I  have  lost  the  conversaiiaa  of  a  ^^ 
learned,  intelligent,  and  communicatiTv 
companion,  and  a  friend  whom  kmg  (imil- 
iarity  has  much  endeared.  Lawrence  ii 
one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have  known.- 
Nostrum  omnium  miierere  JDciw ." 

[Dr.  Lawrence  bad  long  been 
his  fKetid  and  confidant.  A  con-  ^|^j| 
versation  Mrs.  Thrsle  saw  them 
boki  together  in  Essex-street  one  dty  in 
the  year  1781  or  1783  was  a  singular  lad 
melancholy  one.  Dr.  Johnaon  wasenefd- 
ingly  in,  and  ahe  accompanied  him  tkither 
for  advice.  The  physician  waa,  however, 
in  some  respects,  more  to  be  pitied  thu  tbe 
patient:  Johnson  waa  panting  under  at 
asthma  and  drepay ;  but  Lawrence  bad  been 
brought  liome  that  very  morninff  atrack 
with  the  palsy,  from  which  he  lad,  iso 
hours  before  they  came,  strove  to  awakes 
himself  by  blisters:  they  were  both  deaf, 
and  scarce  able  to  speak  besides;  ooe  fnm 
difficulty  of  breathing,  the  other  from  para- 
lytic debility.  To  give  and  receive  medical 
counsel,  therefore,  they- fairly  sat  down  cs 
each  aide  a  table  in  the  doctor's  gVx»J 
apailmant,  adorned  with  skeletons  ^aadpn* 
served  monsters,  and  agreed  to  write  Latia 
billets  to  each  other.  "  Soch  a  scene,  Ac 
exclaims  Mrs.  Thrale,  "did  I  never  aee^ 
« Tou,»  said  Johnson,  "  are  timidi  m 
geUdk;"*  finding  that  his  friend  had  pr^ 
scribed  palliative  not  drastic  remedies.  "H 
is  not  me,**  replies  poor  Lawrence,  in  «b 
interrupted  voice:  "  *t  is  nature  that  is^efc* 
and  UmidL''  In  (bet  he  lived  but  ffj 
months  after,  and  retahied  his  fseulties  sliU 
a  ahoiter  time.  He  was  a  nas  af  e^ 
piety  and  profound  learning,  but  U^'"^ 
ed  in  the  knowledge  of  lile  or  maanen,  w 


>  [Mr.  Maleae,  ia  hbBia  MHea,  ^T^M^ 
deaeripcion  ia  tHeol,  at  Dr.  Leimeae mmm 

iaUlMMHB.-«IK] 
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dwd  wil^Qt  euet  having  eiijoy«d  the  Mp«» 
tftfion  he  ao  justly  deserred. 

Dr.  Johnaon'd  health  had,  indeed,  heeii 
ahraya  eiLtremely  had  ever  since  Mm. 
Thrale  fint  knew  him,  and  his  over^anx* 
join  oaffv  10  vetadn  without  hWmiah  the 
peHectaanitj  dC  his  mind,  eentributed  much 
10  distnrh  it*  He  had  stndied  medicine  dil- 
igently in  all  its  branches;  but  had  fiven 
partieular  attention  to  the  diseases  M  the 
imagination  9  whieh  he  watched  in  himself 
with  a  aoUcitude  destroetive  of  his  own 
peace,  end  intolerable  to  tiiose  he  traaSed. 
Dr.  Lawrence  told  him  one  day,  that  ii*  he 
would  come  and  beat  him  once  a  week  he 
would  bear  it;  but  to  hear  bis  complaint 
was  more  than  sum  could  support  ] 

It  w«s  Dr.  Johnson's  custom,  when  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Lawrenoe  concerning  hts  own 
heslth,  to  use  the  Latin  language.  1  have 
been  favoured  by  Miss  Lawrence  with  one 
of  (hesB  ietters  as  a  specimen : 

*'T.    LAWRKNGIO,    MEDICO    5. 

*'ll«lbC«leiidto,  1789. 

**  Novum  frifos,  ftovs  tussas,  novoepirandi 
dificultss,  novain  sanguinis  missionem  sua- 
dent,  quaa  tamen  te  ineoosulto  nolim  fieri 
Ad  te  venire  vix  possum,  nee  est  ear  ad  me 
veniask  Lieere  vel  son  licere  uno  verbo 
diflendum  est;  cffitera  mihi  et  Holdero^ 
reliqneris.  Si  per  te  lioet,  imperatvr  nuncio 
Holdervm  md.  me  deducere. 

*' rottqu&ro  ttt  disee«nrii  qod  ohb  vertam* ?  *' 


■  Mr.  Holder,  in  the  Strand,  Dr.  Johnaoa'^ 
qiothecaty. 

•  [«  TO  DR,  T,LAWREJ>rCB, 

**  f^e$h  eoid,  renewed  cough,  and  on  tn- 
ereated  iifficultf  of  hreuthing;  all  mggegt  a 
fltrther  letting  of  blood,  wkiek,  however,  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  done  without  your  advice. 
I  cannot  weli  tome  to  you,  nor  i$  there  any 
occanon  fat  you  coming  to  me.  Um  may 
tsy.  ts  one  word,  yet  or  no,  and  leave  the 
reot  to  Holder  and  mi.  If  you  content,  pray 
tell  the  meeoenger  to  Mng  Holder  to  me. 

**-  When  you  ohall  be  gone,  whiHur  ehail  I 
twm  myself  1"^fj>.1 

Boon  after  the  above  letter,  Dr.  Lawrence  left 
LondoQ,  bat  not  before  the  pulay  had  made  io 
TOt  a  prMTeM  as  to  render  hiai  unable  to  write 
lor  himaeliT  The  following  are  extracts  from  let- 
ten  addreiaed  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  of  his  daugb- 
ten: 

"Toe  wni  easily  befieve  with  what  gindno«  I 
lead  that  yon  had  heard  once  again  that  veiee 
to  which  we  bore  all  eo  often  delighted  to  attend. 
May  y<Ki  often  hear  it  If  we  had  hia  mind,  and 
Ui  teiigei,  we  conld  spaea  the  net. 

"  I  un  net  Tigaroos,  hot  maeh  belter,  than 
^whflB  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  held  my  palae  the  laat 
|ioM.  Ba  10  kind  oa  to  let  me  kaow,  from  one 
hnio  iitorval  to  another,  the  etate  of  b»  body.  I 
SB  ^imtoA  that  he  rememben  me«  and  hope  that 
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**t*OCAFrim  tAN«T0N',  Iir  R9CHB8TSK. 

«  aolceoo^flest-tfuvat,  SOtk  March,  118S. 

*<  Dbar  snt,-^lt  is  now  long  since  we 
saw  one  another;  and,  whatever  has  been 
the  reason,  neither  you  have  written  to  me, 
nor  I  to  you.  To  let  friendship  die  away 
by  negligence  and  silence,  is  certainly  not 
wise.  It  is  voluntarily  to  throw  away  one 
of  the  greatest  comforts  of  this  weary  piU 
f  riniage,  of  which  when  it  is,  as  it  mast  be 
taken  finally  away,  he  thai  travels  on  alone 
will  wonder  how  his  esteem  could  be  so  lit* 
tle%  Do  not  forget  me;  you  see  that  I  do 
not  forget  yon.  It  is  pleasing  in  tlie  silence 
of  solitude  to  think,  that  there  is  one  at 
least,  however  di^tant,  of  whose  benevo* 
4ence  there  is  kittle  doubt,  and  whom  there 
is  yet  hope  of  seeing  sgain. 

"  Of  my  life,  from  the  time  we  partedi 
the  history  is  mournful.  The  spring  of  last 
year  deprived  me  of  ThraJe,  a  man  whose 
eye  for  fifteen  years  had  scarcely  been  turn-» 
ed  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  tenderness; 
for  such  another  friend,  the  general  course 
of  human  things  will  not  suffer  man  to 
hope.  I  passed  the  summer  at  Streatham, 
bat  there  was  no  Thrale;  and  having  idled 
away  the  summer  with  a  weakly  body  and 
neglected  mind,  I  made  a  Journey  to  SlaA 
fordshire  on  the  edge  of  winter.  The  sea- 
sen  was  dreary,  I  was  sickly,  and  found  the 
friends  sickly  whom  I  went  (o  see.  A/ler  a 
sorrowful  sojourn,  V  returned  to  a  habita- 
tion possessed  for  the  present  by  two  sick 
women,  where  my  dear  old  friend,  Mr.  Le» 
vett,  to  whom,  as  he  used  to  tell  me,  1  owe 


it  never  can  be  possible  for  me  to  forget  him.  Jii^ 
ly  22d,  1782. 

^^  I  am  mnch  delighted  even  with  the  amall  «d^ 
vaoces  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  makes  toward! 
racovery.  IT  we  couM  have  agaki  but  his  aihid, 
and  hh  tongue  in  his  mind,  and  his  right  haed^ 
we  ahoeld  not  maeh  lament  the  rert.  I  ahonM 
not  despair  of  haipmg  the  swelled  hand  by  elee^ 
tracity,  if  it  were  freipunliy  and  diligently  ao^ 
pUed. 

"  Let  ms  know*  from  time  to  time,  wbatevsr 
happens;  and  I  hope  I  ne«9d  not  tell  you  how 
much  I  am  intersstsd  in  every  change^  Aug.  26, 
1782. 

"  Thoiq^h  the  aosMua  with  ivhiehyiMiiavowed 
«B  in  yow  laat  letter  eoald  notgiwe  we  the  ple»- 
snre  that  I  wished,  yet  I  was  glad  to  receive  il; 
for  my  afibotien  to  my  dear  fiiSnd  makes  in^  do- 
alni»of  hsttwing  hia state,  whatavsr  it  be.  I  b^ 
tberalbie,  that  yoa  oenlaiias  to  let  me  knew,  from 
time  to  time,  all  that  yon  observe. 

**  Many  fits  ^  aevere  illness  have,  for  abont 
three  months  past,  ibreed  my  kind  physMian  often 
opon  jny  mind.  I  am  now  better;  and  hope  grat- 
itQde»  as  wel)  as  distress,  can  be  a  motive  to  re- 
,  membrance.    Bolt-coort,  Fleet-street,  Febmary  4, 

178$."— BOSWELL. 

*  Mr.  Langton  being  at  this  time  on  daty  tf 
Kochester,  be  »  addressed  by  his  mifitaiy  this.  ^ 
BoawBiL. 


SI4 
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yovr  aoqttftintancey  died  a  few  weeks  offo, 
suddenly  in  his  bed;  there  passed  not,  I  be- 
lieve, a  mi  nuts  between  health  and  death. 
At  ni^ht,  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  as  I  was  mu- 
sing i  m  my  chafober,  I  thouf^ht  with  nn- 
common  earnestness,  that,  however  I  might 
alter  my  mode  of  life,  or  whithersoever  I 
might  remove,  I  would  endeavour  to  retain 
Levett  about  me:  in  the  morntiig  my  ser- 
vant  brought  me  word  that  Levett  was  call- 
ed to  another  state,  a  stale  for  which,  I 
think,  he  was  not  unprepared,  for  he  was 
very  useful  to  the  poor.  How  much  soever 
I  valued  him,  I  now  wish  that  I  had  valued 
him  more  ^. 

*<  I  have  myself  been  ill  more  tlian  eight 
weeks  of  a  disorder,  from  which,  at  the  ex- 

rmse  of  about  6 Ay  ounces  of  blood,  1  hope 
am  now  recovering. 

"  You,  dear  sir,  have,  I  hope,  a  more 
cheerful  scene;  you  see  George  fond  of  his 
book,  and  the  pretty  misses  airy  and  lively, 
with  my  own  little  Jenny  equafto  the  best: 
and  in  whatever  can  contribute  to  your  quiet 
or  pleasure,  vou  have  Lady  Rothes  ready 
to  concur.  May  whatever  you  enjoy  of 
good  be  increased,  and  whatever  3rou  suffer 
of  evil  be  diminished.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  <<  Siif.  Johnsoit." 

"to    MR.    BECTOR,    IN   BIRMINGHAM*. 
"London,  2ist  March,  178S* 

**  Dear  sir, — I  hope  I  do  not  very  gross- 
ly flatter  myself  to  imagine  that  you  and 
dear  Mrs.  Careless  <  will  be  glad  to  hear 
some  account  of  me.  I  performed  the  )our- 
ney  to  London  with  very  little  inconveni- 
ence, and  came  safe  to  my  habitation, 
where  I  found  nottung  but  ill  health,  and,  of 
consequence,  very  Uttle  cheerfulness.  I 
then  went  to  visit  a  little  way  into  the  coun- 
try, wliere  I  got  a  complaint  by  a  cold 
whieh  has  hung  eight  weeks  upon  me,  and 
fnm  which  I  am,  at  the  expense  of  fif\y 
Qvnces  of  blood,  not  yet  free.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  once  more  owe  my  recovery  to  warm 
weather,  which  seems  to  make  no  advances 
towards  us. 

"  Such  is  my  health,  which  will,  I  hope, 


>  [In  former  aditMMM  thaaa  woids  aie  airanged 
•*  at  Dight»  at  at  Mn.  nvale's,  I  was  mowig.***^ 
Ed.] 

'  Jobnaoa  hai  hers  aiprewed  a  aennoient  ainu- 
lar  to  that  oontaaied  in  ooe  of  8heMlow*s  staam, 
to  whieh,  in  hb  hfo  ofthat  poet,  he  has  given  high 
praiae: 

**  I  priMd  every  liour  that  went  Iqr, 

""     »Bd  nil  that  hid  ptoaMd  aw  boami 
»w  they  ire  fono  and  I  tigh, 
I  frieve  that  1  prlaed  them  no  mon 


i.  BOVWBLU 

*  A  part  of  thii  letter  havmg  been  torn  off,  I 
have,  troni  the  evident  meaning,  lappUed  a  few 
wonJs  and  half  words  at  the  endi  and  begiiiniog  of 
the  liaai.-— Bo«wBi«t.. 

*  [8es  «ite»  p.  4a.— Ed.] 


sow  groiw  better.    In  other  respects  I  koi 

no  reason  to  complain.  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  any  thing -more  generally  cmb- 
mended  than  the  Livet  of  tU  PoeU;  id 
have  found  the  work!  willing  enough  toci' 
ress  me,  if  my  health  had  invited  me  to  be 
in  much  company;  but  this  season  I  bm 
been  almost  whoUy  employed  in  nwui; 
myself. 

"When  summer  comes  I  hope  to« 
you  again,  and  will  not  put  off  my  Tiiitio 
tlte  end  of  the  year.  I  have  lived  so  ioof  s 
London,  that  I  did  not  remember  the  diiBr 
ence  of  seasons. 

''Your  health,  when  I  saw  yoo,  wa 
much  improved.  Yon  wiU  be  prudnt 
enough  not  to  put  it  in  danger.  I  hope, 
when  we  meet  again,  we  shall  eongratvlilr 
,  each  other  upon  fair  prospects  of  k)oger  liir, 
though  what  are  the  pleasures  of  the  loaf- 
est  life,  when  placed  in  comparison  witbi 
happy  death  .^  i  am,  dear  sir,  youis  bkk 
afiectionately,  "Sam.  Johnsov.'* 

*'to  thb  same. 
•*  without  a  data,  but  rappoMd  to  be  ahoat  thbOR 

*<  Dear  siR,--That  you  and  dear  Ma 
Careless  should  hsve  care  or  cunosi^  aboa 
my  health  gives  me  that  pleasure  wfaichfv- 
ery  man  feels  from  finding  himself  not  for- 
gotten. In  age  we  feel  again  that  love  of 
our  native  place  and  our  early  fneods, 
which,  in  the  bustle  or  amusementB  ofmiiir 
die  life,  were  overboma  and  RuapeBdnl. 
You  and  1  should  now  uaturally  cling  to 
one  another:  we  have  outlived  rooit  of 
those  who  could  pretend  to  rival  U8  in  eieh 
other's  kindness.  In  our  walk  through  liTe 
we  have  dropped  our  companions,  and  tie 
now  to  pick  up  such  as  chance  may  offer 
us,  or  to  travel  on  alone.  You,  indeed, 
have  a  sister,  with  whom  you  can  diVidc 
the  day:  1  have  no  natural  friend  left;  but 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  pieaerre 
me  from  neglect:  I  bsve  not  wanted  such 
alleviations  of  lire  as  friendship  could  sop- 
pily. My  health  has  been,  from  my  twea- 
tieth  year,  such  as  had  seldom  afibrdedinc 
a  single  day  of  ease;  but  it  is  at  leaat  not 
worse;  and  I  sometimes  make  myself  !*■ 
lieve  that  it  is  better.  My  disorders  are, 
however,  still  sufficiently  oppressive. 

« I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  agtw 
this  autumn,  and  intend  to  find  my  wit 
through  Birmingham,  where  I  hope  to  «« 
you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careleas  well.  I  ■"» 
sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"Sam.  Johksou. 

[For  the  latter  half  of  thisBwntk  ^^ 
March  he  kept  the  following  disry.] 

"March  ]8.--Having  been,  <»«"  ^ 
middte  of  January,  distressed  by  a  c(P, 
which  made  my  respiration  very  '"^^[J??' 
and  Hrom  which  I  was  but  little  reliew  »5 


iim-^jmjt.n. 


»». 


Mug  Mooded  thre6  times;  having'  trM  to 
ease  tiie  oppreesion  of  my  breast  by  frequent 
ophfctes,  which  kept  me  Wakfng  in  the  night 
and  drowsy  the  neitday,  and  subjected  me 
to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations;  havr 
tag  to  all  this  added  ftequent  cathartioka, 
•ometimes  with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded 
Dr.  Lawrence,  on  Thursday,  Mafch  14,  to 
lei  mebieed  more  copiously.  Sixteen  ounces 
were  tatren  away,  and  froas  tliat  time  my 
breath  has  been  free,  and  my  breast  easy. 
On  that  dav  1  took  little  food,  and  no  fleeL 
On  Thursmy  night  I  slept  with  geeat  tran- 
qnittiiy*  On  the  next  night  (16)  I  took 
diaoodiam^  and  had  a  moat  restless  nifht 
Of  the  next  d^  1  remember  nothing,  but 
that  I  roae  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  Seward  K 
<«  Sunday  17. — 1  lay  late,  and  had  only 

Sifrey  to  diniwr.  i  read  part  of  Waller's 
i rectory,  a  pious  rational  book:  but  in 
any  except  a  very  regular  life  difficult  to 
practise. 

^  It  occurred  to  me,  tliat  though  my  time 
might  pass  unemployed,  no. more  should 
paw  uncounted^  and  this  has  been  written 
to-day,  in  consequence  of  that  thought.  I 
read  a  Greek  chapter,  fU'ayed  with  Francis, 
which  I  now  do  commonly,  and  explained 
to  him  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  which  1  find 
connexion  not  observed,  I  think,  by  the  ex- 
positors. 1  made  punch  for  myself  and  my 
servants,  by  which,  in  the  night,  I  thought 
both  my  breast  and  imagination  disordered. 

''March  18.— I  rose  late,  looked  a  little 
into  books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss 
Thrale,  and  Nicolaida^;  afterwards  Dr. 
Hunter  3  came  for  his  catalogue.  I  then 
dined  on  tea,  &c.;  then  read  over  part  of 
Dr.  Lawrence's  book  '  De  Temperamentis,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  written  with  a 
troubled  mind. 

"  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much 
disturbed-    The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

"  I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Lawrence, 
and  to  write  to  Mra.  Aston,  and  to  Lucy. 

"  19. — I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Thrale,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crolfe^.  j 
took  Lawrence's  paper  in  hand,  but  was 
chill;  having  fasted  yesterday,  I  was  hun- 
£ryi  and  dined  freely,*  then  slept  a  little,  and 
drank  tea;  then  tooK  candles,  and  wrote  to 
Aston  and  Lucy,  then  went  on  with  Law- 


'  [Mr.  W.  Seward.— Ed.] 
'  [A  learned  Greek;  a  friend  of  Mr.  Langton. 
—Ed.] 

'  [The  catalogue  refenred  to  was  probably  that 
in  tbe  ancient  coins  in  Dr.  Hunter's  moseum, 
which  was  published  in  the  ensuing  year,  with  a 
^jUBical  dedication  to  the  queen,  which  perhaps 
Df.  Johnson  revised. — Ed.] 

*  [Probably  Mr.  Heibert  Crofta,  who  had  wip- 
Jmd  him  whh  a  Life  of  Young.  Bee  svb  24th 
0«.  178S.~En.] 


ranee,  of  which  Mtle  rmnaias.  I  pny^t 
with  Francis. 

"  Mens  sedattor,  knis  Deo, 

**  To-morrow  8h%w^  comes.  I  think 
to  finish  Lawrenee,  and  write  to  Lsngton. 

"Poor  Lawrence  has  idmost  lost  thn 
sense  of  hearing;  and  1  have  lost  the  con* 
versationof  a  learned,  intelligent,  and  conw 
municative  companion,  and  a  frlrnd  whom 
long  familiarity  tins  much  endeared.  Law- 
rence 18  one  of  the  best  men  whom  I  have 
known. 

"  Nostrum  omniuxi  miserere  Dens. 

<<30. — Shaw  came;  1  finished  reading 
Lawrence.  1  dined  liberally.  Wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Langton,  and  designed  to  read, 
bnt  was  hindered  by  Strahan.  The  tninu" 
try  i$  diiiolved,  I  prayed  with  Franeis, 
and  gave  thanks 

'<  To-morrow— To  Mrs.  Thrale*-To 
write  to  Hector— To  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  2L— I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox 
and  Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went 
with  me  in  the  coach.  Paradise^s  Loss^^. 
In  the  evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night 
there  were  eleven  visitants.  Conversation 
with  Mr.  Cox.  When  I  waked  I  saw  the 
penthouses  covered  with  snow. 

"  22. — ^I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  tur- 
bata.  In  tne  aflernoon  it  snowed.  At 
night  I  wrote  to  Taylor  about  the  pot,  and 
to  Hamilton  about  the  Fmdera  ?. 

"  23. — [  came  home,  and  found  that  Des- 
mouUns  had,  while  fwas  away,  been  in 
bed.  Letters  from  Langton  and  Boswell. 
I  promised  L[owe3  Mr.  Lowe  the  painter] 
six  guineas. 

"  24. — Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Visit- 
ors, Allen,  Davis,  Windham,  Dr.  Horgley. 
Dinner  at  Strahan*s.  Came  home  and  chat- 
ted with  Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in 
Greek. 

"  To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bi- 
ble; put  rooms  in  order;  copy  L[owe»s] 
letter.  At  nic^ht  I  read  H  P*  and  some- 
thing more,  of  the  Bible,  in  nfty-five  min- 
utes. 

"  26.— Tuesday.    I  copied  L[owe^)  let- 


«  [Probably  the  editor  of  the  Ga«lick  Dietiona- 
ry,  who  aboat  this  period  was  wamily  engaged  io 
the  Osiian  eontroveny,  and  as  he  took  Dr. 
Johnson's  part,  probably  received  some  aasistanoa 
fiom  hioi.— Ed.] 

*  [This  probably  refen  to  some  property  in 
Virginia  whioh  Mr.  Paradise  poaacMcd  in  right  of 
his  wife,  and  which  had  been  confiscated.  See 
Jeff er Bon's  Letters,  where  he  advocates  Para- 
dise *8  claims  as  being  a  whig  and  friend  to  Amer- 
ican independence. — ^Ed.] 

">  [A  set  of  Rvmer  which  he  was  charitably  en- 
deavoarbg  to  sell  for  Davis,  probably  to  Mr.  Ger- 
ard Hamilton;  and  this  was,  perhaps,  the  occasion  ^ 
vrhich  made  Mr.  Hamilton  say  that  he  once  asked 
him  for  502.  for  a  charitable  pniposa.  See  anttt 
f.  98,  n.  6 — En.] 
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In.  Then  wrale  ta^Mrai  Tkrtim.  Cooc 
▼isited  roe.  I  aent  home  Dr.  Lawrenoe'8 
papers,  with  noteSL  I  gave  [Mn.]  D[e8- 
dKMilin:!]  a  ffainea,^  and  found  her  a  gown. 

«•  at.— Wednesday.  At  Harley-street 
Bad  nig-hta^-in  the  evening  Dr*  Bromfield 
and  his  family^-Merlin's  steelyard  given 
me. 

<«  90.*.  Thursday.  I  came  home.  Soki 
Kymer  for  Daviesj^  wrote  to  Bo*weU.  Vi* 
it)r9,  Dr.  Perey,  Mr.  Croila.  I  have,  iik 
ten  days,  written  to  [Mrs.]  Aston,  Lucy, 
Hector,  Langton,  Bo^swelll;  perhaps  to  ail 
by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

"  The  weather,  which  now  hi^ns  to  be 
warm,  giv-es  me  great  help.  1  have  hardly 
been  at  church  this  year;  certainly  not 
aince  the  15th  of  January.  M-y  cough  and 
dUiicult^  ot' breath  would  not  permit  it. 

**  This  is  the  day  on  whit^,  in  1759^  dear 
Tetty  died.  I  have  now  altered  a  prayer 
of  repentance  and  contrition;  perhaps  Tetty 
knows  that  I  prayed  tor  her.  Perhaps 
Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me.  God  help 
me.  Thou,  God,  art  merciful,  hear  my 
prayers,  and  enable  me  tp  trust  in  Tliee. 

"  We  were  married  almost  seventeen 
years,  and  have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

"1  then  read  Up.  from  Ex.  36.  to*l>v. 
t.  I  prayed  with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer 
for  Good-Friday. 

"29.— Good- Friday.  After  a  night  of 
great  disturbance  an^  solicitude,  such  as  1 
do  not  rememher,  I  rose,  drank  tea,  but 
without  eating,  and  went  to  church.  1 
was  very  composed,  and  cijming  home,  read 
Hammond  on  one  of  the  Psalms  tor  the 
<lay.  I  then  read  Leviticus.  Scott  i  came 
in.  A  kind  letter  from  [Mrs.]  Gastrel.  I 
ri*nd  on,  then  went  to  evening  prayers,  and 
afterwards  drank  tea,  with  buns ;  then  read 
f  »U  I  finished  Leviticus  34  pages  et  supw 

"To  write  to  [Mrs.]  Gastfell^  to-mor- 
row. 

"  To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

"  SO. — Saturday.  Visitors,  Paradise,  and 
I  think  Honsiey.  Read  11  pages  ol*  the 
Bible.  I  was  faint ;  dined  on  herrings  and 
potatoes.  At  prayers,  i  Ihink,  in  the  even- 
lO]^.  1  wrote  lo[Mrs.]  Gastrel,  and  re^ 
eeived  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.    Pr[ayedl^wJtb  Francis. 

"  SI.— Easter-Day.  Read  15  piwea  of 
the  Bible.    Cetera  alibi." 

On  the  fore^oiug  curious  passage — 
**  Mar,  3  20.  The  ministry  is  dissolved. 
I  prayed  with  Francis,  and  gave  thanks" — 
it  haa  been  the  subject  of  discussion  whether 


»  [Utd  Stowsll.— Ed.] 
*  [Mn.  Gartrell,  of  Lichfield — Ed.] 
.    '  [Mr.  Boiweil  bad  erroneoa-tly  dated  thia  ex- 
tract /an.,  and  had  w  placed  it     Mr.  Boawell 
doei  net  appear  to  huve  seen  the  whole  diury. — 
En,]  ^ 


tkefee  tfe  twa  dii^iiet  ptrticnlimBWiitaoMl 
here  ?  Or  that  we  er^  to  undentuid  Ik 
giving  of  thanks  (o  be  in  consequenee  d 
the  dMBoltttion  of  the  ministry  ?  In  tap- 
port  of  the  last  of  these  comeeiures  may  ie 
urged  his  mean  opinkm  of  that  miiiiatry, 


which  Ims  fieqnently  appeaiwi  ia  ilie 
of  this  work ;  and  it  ia  aCrongly  eoDfiuiMd 
by  what  he  aaid  on  the  mtbiaci  to  Mr*  Se- 
ward :— "  I  wm  glad  the  aiiiii«lry  ia  le- 
moved^.  Such  a  ouneh  of  imbecility  aeitr 
dkgraoed  a  covniry.  If  they  sent  ■  mei- 
aenger  lotD  the  city  to  take  up  a  printer, 
the  messenger  was  taken  np  instead  of  the 
printer,  andoommitted  by  wasitdag'  aUe^ 
Hian.  if  they  sent  one  attmy  to  ths  relief 
of  anothert  the  ftratarroy  was  defeated  and 
taken  before  the  seeond  arrived.  1  wifl 
not  say  thai  wliat  they  did  waa  alwa^ 
w<t>ne ;  but  it  was  alwaye  dona  af  a  vnoag 
tlnie.^ 

I  wrote  to  him  at  difiereat  datea ;  le 
gretted  that  I  could  not  come  to  LoBdoD 
this  spring,  but  hc^ied  we  should  meet 
somewhere  in  the  summer ;  mentioiied  the 
state  of  my  affairs,  and  suggeeted  Kopeeaf 
some  preferment ;  inlbrm^  hinh,  that  ai 
•The  Beauties  of  Johnson**  had  been  pob- 
Hshed  in  London,  some  obscure  scrtmilfT 
had  published  at  Edinburgh  what  he  oaHed 
"  The  Delormities  of  Johnson  " 

**  TO   JAMES    BOSWELL,    ESQ. 

^^Loedion,  nth  Mardi,  iTtt. 

<<  Dear  sir, — The  pleasure  which  we 
used  to  receive  fVom  each  other  on  €k)od- 
Friday  and  Easter-day,  we  must  be  this 
year  content  to  miss.  Let  us,  however, 
pray  for  each  other,  and  I  hope  to  see  one 
another  yet  from  time  to  time  with  mutnal 
delight.  Mv  disorder  has  been  a  cold, 
which  impeded  the  organs  of  respiration, 
and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a  state  of  great 
uneasiness  ;  but  by  repeated  phlebotomy  it 
is  now  relieved  :  and  next  to  the  recovery 
of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you 
will  rejoice  at  mine. 

"  What  we  shall  do  in  the  summer,  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  consider.  You  want  to 
kiu)w  what  you  shall  do  now ;  I  do  not 
thtuk  this  time  of  bustle  and  confnsion 
like  to  produce  any  advantage  to  yon. 
Everv  man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify 
who  have  contributed  to  his  advancement 
To  come  hifcer  with  such  expectations  at 
Ae  expense  of  borrowed  money,  which  I 
find  you  know  not  where  to  borrow,  can 
hardly  be  considered  prudent  I  am  aorry 
to  &DiU  what  your  solicitations  seem  to  im- 
ply, that  you  have  already  gone  the  whole 
length  of  your  credit  This  ia  to  set  the 
quiet  of  your  whole  life  at  hazard.  If  yon 
anticioattt  your  inheritaaoe*  yon  can  at  iart 


^  On  the  preoeding  day  the  miniMiy  had  beia 
changed. — M  ai.o  n  e 
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nhtrit  VDthbgr ;  n\\  that  you  reoeive  m««l 
pay  for  the  past.  You  must  get  a  place,  or 
piae  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  of  a 
f  real  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend,  ia 
«u  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  so  much 
temptation,  and  ao  much  misery,  that  1 
cannot  hut  earneatlv  eniotn  you  to  avoid  it. 
Live  on  what  yo«  have';  live  if  you  can  on 
less;  do  not  borrow  either  for  vanity  or 
pleasure ;  the  vanity  will  end  in  shame,  and 
Che  pleasure  in  regret :  stay  therefore  at 
home,  till  you  have  saved  money  for  your 
journey  hither. 

"  The  BeuiUie$  ef  Johmtm  are  aaid  to 
have  got  money  to  the  collector ;  if  the 
Defonmitiei  have  the  same  success,  I  shall 
be  still  a  more  extensive  benefactor. 

<'  Malte  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bofr- 
weH,  who  ia  I  hope  reconciled  to  me  ;  and 
lo  the  young  people  whom  I  never  have 
offended. 

'*  You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your 
plea  ag dinat  the  sokidtora.  I  am,  dear  sir^ 
your  moat  affectionate, 

"Sam.  JoHifftOff." 

[**T0   MRS.   QA.BTRBLL  AND  MRS.  ASTON. 

"LowloB,  Bolwcoiirt,  Plaatttreet,  SOUi  Mvch,  178S. 

pg„^  "  Dbarmt  LAnias> — The  tender- 
MSB.'  ness  ejLpreased  in  your  kind  letter 
makes  me  think  it  necessary  to  tell 
yott  that  they  who  are  pleased  to  wish  me 
well,  need  not  be  any  longer  partisuKrly 
solicitous  about  me.  I  prevailed  on  my 
pbysicikn  to  bleed  me  very  copiously,  af- 
most  a|rainst  his  inclination.  However,  he 
kept  his  finj?er  on  the  pulse  of  the  other 
hand,  and,  finding  that  1  bore  it  well,  let 
the  vein  run  on.  From  that  time  1  have 
mended,  and  hope  1  am  now  welL  I  went 
yesterday  to  church  without  inconvenience, 
and  hope  to  go  to-morrow. 

"Here  are  great  changes  in  the  great 
world ;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  more  than  you 
will  find  in  the  papers.  The  men  have  got 
in  whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  out  j 
but  I  hope  they  will  do  better  than  their 
prrdeceasors :  it  will  not  be  easy  to  do 
woree. 

"  Spring  seems  now  to  approach,  and  I 
feel  its  benefit,  which  I  hope  will  extend  to 
dear  Mrs.  Aston. 

'*  When  Dr.  Falconer  saw  me,  I  was  at 
home  only  by  accident,  for  I  lived  much 
with  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  had  ail  tlie  care 
from  her  that  she  coukl  take  or  could  be 
taken.  But  I  have  never  been  ill  enough 
to  want  attendance  ;  my  disorder  haa  been 
rather  tedious  than  violent ;  rather  irksome 
than  painful.  He  needed  not  have  made 
wch  a  tragical  representation. 

"  I  am  now  well  enough  to  flatter  my- 
self with  some  hope  of  pleasure  from  the 
summer.  How  happy  would  it  be  if  we 
could  lee  one  another,  and  be  all  tolerably 

Wfll 


**  Let  va  pray  for  one  anothet.  f  am, 
dearest  ladi«»,  your  moat  obUffed  and  moat 
humble  servant,  *'  Sam*  JouNson." 

''•R.   JOHNSON   TO   Mias    RJSTN0LD8. 

**stii  April,  nas. 

**  DiARRST  MADAM, — Your  work  ^ 
is  full  of  very  penetrating  meditation,  JSa!' 
and  very  forcible  aentimenta.  I 
read  it  with  a  full  perception  of  the  aublimai 
with  wonder  and  terrour  ^  but  I  cannot 
thirli  of  huy  profit  fVom  it  \  it  aeems  not 
born  to  be  popular. 

**  Your  system  of  the  mental  fabrick  1% 
exceedingly  obscure,  and,  withont  mora  at- 
tention than  will  be  witlinglv  bestowed,  is 
unintelligible.  The  plans  of  Burnaby  will 
be  more  safely  understood,  and  ace  often 
charming.  I  was  delighted  with  the  diSdV 
ent  bounty  of  different  ages. 

**  I  would  make  it  proves  soroethlnff  if 
I  could,  but  I  have  indeed  no  hope.  If  a 
bookseller  would  buy  it  at  ail,  aa  it  muat  bo 
published  without  a  name,  he  would  givo 
nothing  for  it  worth  your  acaeptance.  I 
am,  my  doareat  dear,  your  most  hnmblo 
servant,  <^  Sam.  Johnsoh.^ 

''to  MRS.  THRALR. 

[•"9601]  April,  [I7S8.) 

"  I  have  been  very  much  out  of  un. 
order  since  you  sent  me  away  ;  but  ▼•!/«• 
why  should  1  tell  you ,  whodo  not  care^  ^ ' 
nor  desire  to  know.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Par 
adiae  on  Monday,  with  the  Biahop  of  8t« 
Asaph  yesterday,  with  the  Bishop  of  Chea- 
ter 1  dine  to-day,  and  with  the  aeademy  on 
Satjrdav,  with  Mr.  Hoole  on  Mondays 
and  with  Mrs.  Garrick  on  Thursday,  the 
Sd  of  May,  and  then— what  care  you  f-^ 
what  then  7 

'*^The  newB  run  that  we  have  taken 
aevimtcen  French  traaaporta;  that  Lang- 
ton's  lady  is  lying  down  with  her  eiffhm 
child,  all  alive ;  and  Mrs.  Carter'a  Misa 
Sharpe  is  going  to  marry  a  achooUnastor 
sixty-two  years  old.'* 

"to   MRa.    THRALR. 

"  1  have  had  a  fresh  ooki,  and  been  very 
poorly.  But  I  waa  yeafeerday  at  Mr. 
fioole's,  where  were  Miss  Reynokls  and 
many  olhersu.    I  am  going  ta-  the  club. 

"  Since  Mrs.  Garrick's  invitation  i  have 
a  letter  from  Misa  Mor!^^  to  engage 
me  for  the  evening.  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment to  Miss  Mcnkton,  and  another  with 
lady  Sheffield  3  at  Mrs.  Way's.  < 

»  [Probably  the  "  BtMonon  Ta$te,'*  alreadf 
mentioned,  ante^  p.  307.— -Ed.] 

<  [Miss  Hanooh  More-^En.] 

*  [The  fiist  wife  of  the  fiiat  Lord  Sheffield.- 
Ed,] 

«  [WilhofDauslWay.Esi|.tfthaEiQhsi|a« 
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<*  Two  days  ago  Mr.  Cumberland  had 
bis  third  nights,  which,  afler  all  expenses, 
put  into  his  own  pocket  five  pounds.  He 
Das  lost  his  plume. 

u Mrs.  S-   « rpfused  to  sing,  at  the 

Duchess  of  Devonshire's  request,  a  song  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  They  pay  for  the 
■  9  neither  principal  nor  interest ;  and 

poor  Garrick's  fbneral  expenses  are  vet  un- 
paid, though  the  undertaker  is  broken. 
Could  you  have  a  better  purveyor  for  a 
little  scandal  ?  But  I  wish  i  was  at  Streat- 
ham."] 

Notwithstanding  his  afflicted  state  of 
body  and  mind  this  year,  the  following  cor- 
respondence affords  a  proof  not  only  of  his 
benevolence  and  conscientious  readmess  to 
relieve  a  good  man  from  errour,  but  by  his 
clothing  one  of  the  sentiments  in  his 
"  Rambler,"  in  different  language,  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  original,  shows  his  ex- 
traordinary command  of  clear  and  forcible 
expression. 

A  clergyman  at  Bath  wrote  to  him,  that 
in  **  The  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  passage  in 
"  The  Beauties  of  Johcison,"  article  Death, 
had  been  pointed  out  as  supposed  by  some 
readers  to  recommend  suicide,  the  words 
being  "  To  die  is  the  fate  of  man ;  but  to 
die  with  lingering  anguish  is  generally  his 
folly ; "  and  respectfully  suggesting  to  him, 
that  such  an  erroneous  notion  of  any  sen- 
tence in  the  writings  of  an  acknowledged 
friend  of  religion  and  virtue  shoukl  not  pass 
uncontradicted. 

Johnson  thus  answered  this  clergyman's 
letter: 


'to    the    RIVSRBIVD     MS. 


AT 


BATH. 

•^ISlkMay,  17S2. 

"  SiE,— Being  now  in  the  country  in  a 
state  of  recovery,  as  I  hope,  from  a  very 
oppresdve  disorder,  I  cannot  neglect  the 
acknowledgment  of  your  Christian  letter. 
The  book  called  <  The  Beauties  of  Johnson  * 
is  the  production  of  I  know  not  whom  ;  I 
jiever  saw  it  but  by  casual  in8pe«;Uon,  and 
considered  myself  as  utterly  disengaged 
from  its  consequences.  Of  the  passage  you 
mention,  I  remember  some  notice  in  some 
paper  :  but  knowing  that  it  must  be  mis- 
represented, i  thought  of  it  no  more,  nor 
do  £  know  where  to  find  it  in  my  own  books. 
I  am  accustomed  to  think  litUeoi'newspa- 

OfficA,  of  wliom  there  in  so  copioni  an  accouDt  in 

NiclioiJfl*t  continoAtion  of  Bowver's  Anecdotes. 

Ed.] 

»  (The  play  of  the  Waihont,  acted  about 
ihii  tune;  but  the  third  night  was  the  2d  of  May. 
—Ed.  J 

'  [Sheridan.— Ed.] 

•  tTheatre,  Dnny-lane,  sold  by  Garriek  to 
Bhoiidan     £o.] 


pers ;  but  an  opinion  so  weighty  and 
serious  as  yours  has  determined  me  to  do, 
what  I  should  without  your  aeaaonable  sd- 
monition  have  omitted  :  and  I  ViU  dimt 
my  thought  to  be  shown  in  its  true  stated. 
If  I  could  find  the  passage  I  would  direct 
you  to  it.  I  suppose  the  tenonr  is  thir  :— 
<  Acute  diseases  are  the  immediate  aod  in* 
evi table  strokes  ot  Heaven  ;  but  of  thfffl 
the  pain  is  short,  and  the  conclusion  speedv; 
chronical  disorders,  by  which  we  are  6j»- 
pended  in  tedious  torture  between  life  lod 
death,  are  commonly  the  effect  of  our  om 
misconduct  and  intemperance.  To  die, 
&c.' — This,  sir,  you  see  is  all  true  and  aN 
blameless.  I  hope  some  time  in  the  oeit 
week  to  have  all  rectified.  Mv  health  hn 
been  lately  much  shaken ;  if  you  ftvm 
me  with  any  answer,  it  will  be  a  comlbit 
to  me  to  know  that  I  have  your  prayen.  I 
am,  &c.  '*  Sam.  Johksov." 

This  letter,  as  might  be  expected,  had  its 
full  effect,  and  the  clergyman  acknowledgei 
it  in  grateful  and  pious  terms  &. 

The  following  letters  require  no  extneli 
from  mine  to  introduce  theui. 

**T0   JAMES   BOSWELL,    KSQ. 

«'LoadoB,adJaM.tTtt 

**  Dbae  sin,— The  eameatness  and  teo- 
derness  of  your  letter  is  such,  that  I  eanool 
think  myself  showing  it  more  respect  thai 
it  claims,  by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  tin 
day  on  which  I  received  it. 

"  This  year  has  afilicted  me  with  a  ntj 
irksome  and  severe  disorder.  My  mpin- 
tion  has  been  much  impeded,  and  modi 
bkx)d  has  been  taken  away.  I  am  no* 
harassed  by  a  catarrhous  cough,  IWnd  wlu'di 
my  purpose  is  to  seek  reliet  by  change  of 
air;  and  I  am,  therefore,  preparing  to  go  to 
Oxford. 

"  Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  yoi 


*  What  follows  appeared  in  the  Morsiog  Chiw* 
icie  of  May  29,  1782.—"  A  correnpondent  hatiag 
mentioned  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Decenibec 
12,  the  last  clause  of  tiie  following  paragnpli,  « 
seenaing  to  favour  suicide;  we  are  requested  to 
print  the  whole  passage,  that  its  true  meaning  ma; 
appear,  which  is  not  to  reconimeod  micide  hd 
exercise.  Exercise  cannot  secnre  as  from  tint 
disBolation  to  which  we  are  decreed;  bnt  wbib 
the  soul  and  bodpr  continue  united,  it  caa  mi^ 
the  association  pleasing,  and  give  probable  hop* 
that  they  shall  be  disjoined  by  an  easy  te^ 
tion.  It  was  a  principle  among  the  aneienti,  M 
acute  diseases  are  from  Heaven,  aad  cbroBiw 
from  onnelves;  the  dart  of  death,  indeed,  ^ 
from  Heaven,  but  we  poison  it  by  our  ows  nuf* 
conduct:  to  die  is  the  fate  of  man;  but  to  w 
with  lingeiii^g  anguish  is  generally  his  foUy-"" 

BOSWKLL. 

*  The  correspondence  may  be  seen  it  itfP 
in  the  Gentleman*s  Magazine,  Feb.  1T8«.— Boi- 

WfLL. 
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from  coming  to  London  this  spring,  I  will 
not  determirie.  You  have  not  lost  much 
by  missing  my  company;  I  have  scarcely 
been  well  for  a  single  week«  I  might  have 
received  comfort  from  your  kindness ;  but 
you  would  have  seen  me  afflicted,  and, 
perhaps,  found  me  peevish.  .  Whatever 
might  have  been  your  pleasure  or  mine,  1 
know  not  how  1  could  have  honestly  ad- 
vised you  to  come  hither  with  borrowed 
money*  Do  not  accustom  yourself  to  con- 
sider debt  only  as  an  inconvenience;  you 
will  find  it  a  calamity.  Poverty  takes 
away  so  many  means  of  doing  good,  and 
produces  so  much  inability  to  resist  evil, 
ooth  natural  and  monal,  that  it  is  bv  ail 
virtuous  means  to  be  avoided.  CoD<iid;er  a 
man  whose  fortune  is  very  narrow;  wh&ir 
ever  be  his  rank  by  birth,  or  whatever  his 
reputation  by  intellectual  excellence,  what 
can  he  do?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent? 
That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evident ; 
he  has  nothing  to  spare.  But,  perhaps, 
his  advice  or  admonition  may  be  useful. 
His  poverty  will  destroy  his  influence: 
many  more  can  find  that  he  is  poor,  than 
that  he  is  wis^;  and  few  will  reverence  the 
uoderstanding  that  is  of  so  little  advantage 
to  its  owner.  I  say  nothing  of  the  person- 
al wretchedness  of'  a  debtor,  which,  how- 
ever, has  paased  into  a  proverb.  Of^  riches 
it  is  not  necessary  to  write  the  praise.  Let 
it,  however,  be  remembered,  that  he  who 
has  money  to  spare,  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  benefit  others;  and  of  such  power 
a  good  man  must  always  be  desirous. 

"I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of 
£aster '.  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  au- 
tumn, both  well  and  both  cheerful ;  and 
part  each  the  better  for  the  other's  com- 
pany. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Boe- 
weil,  and  to  the  young  charmers.  I  am, 
kc  «•  Sam.  JoHKsozr." 

["  TO    MRS.    THRALE. 

*  I^ndon,  4th  Jane,  1712. 
j^  "Wisely  was  it  said  by  him 

^.  tiTp.  who  said  it  first,  that  this  world  is 
^1  34S|  all  ups  and  downs.  You  know, 
dearest  lady,  that  when  I  pressed 
vonr  hand  at  parting,  I  was  rather  down. 
When  1  came  hither,  I  ate  my  dinner  well, 
bat  was  so  harassed  by  the  cough,  that 
Mr.  Strahan  said,  it  was  an  extremity 
which  he  could  not  have  believed  *  without 
the  sensible  and  true  avouch  *  of  his  own 
observation.  1  was  indeed  almost  sinking 
under  it,  when  Mrs.  Williams  happened  to 
ciy  out  that  such  a  cough  should  ne  stilled 

■  Which  I  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  England 
ohapel  at  Edinbargh,  foanded  by  Lord  Chief 
"Baron  Smith,  of  respectable  and  pious  memory. — 

BofWFLL 


by  opium  or  any  moans.  I  took  yester- 
day half  an  ounce  of  bark,  and  knew  not 
whether  opium  would  counteract  it,  but 
remembering  no  prohibition  in  the  medical 
books,  and  knowing  that  to  quiet  the  cough 
with  opium  was  one  of  Lawrence's  last  or 
ders,  I  took  two  grains,  which  gave  me  not 
sleep  indeed,  but  rest,  and  that  rest  has 
given  me  strength  and  courage. 

"  This  morning  to  my  bed-side  came 
dear  Sir  Richard  [JebbJ.  1  told  him  of 
the  opium,  and  he  approved  it,  and  told 
me,  if  I  went  to  Oxford,  which  he  rather 
advised,  that  I  should  strengthen  the  consti- 
tution by  the  bark,  tame  the  cough  with 
opium,  keep  the  body  open,  and  support 
myself  by  libeial  nutriment. 

'*  As  to  the  journey  1  know  not  that  it 
will  be  necessary — etenne  moUium  tandem 
([uenUarum,*^ 

<*6iiBda7,  tth  Jane*,  I78S. 
"  I  have  this  day  taken  a  passage  to  Ox* 
ford  for  Monday — not  to  fnsk,  as  you  ex* 
press  it  with  very  unfeeling  irony,  but 'to 
catch  at  the  hopes  of  ^tter  health.  The 
change  of  place  may  do  something.  To 
leave  the  house  where  so  much  has  been 
sufi'ered  afifofds  some  pleasure.'' 

'Oxlbcd,12thJnw,]78a. 

<<I  find  no  particular  salubrity  in  this 
air;  my  respiration  is  very  labonous;  my 
appetite  is  g:ood,  and  my  sleep  commonly 
long  and  quiet;  but  a  very  uttle  motion 
disables  me. 

"  I  dine  to-day  with  Dr.  Adams,  and  to- 
morrow with  Dr.  Wetherel3.  Yesterday 
Dr.  Edwards^  invited  some  men  from 
£xeter  college,  whom  I  liked  very  well. 
These  variationsof  company  help  the  mind, 
though  they  cannot  do  much  for  the  body. 
But  the  body  receives  some  help  from  a 
cheerful  mind." 

•*  Oxford,  nth  June,  I78S. 

"  Oxford  has  done,  I  think,  what  for  the 
present  it  can  do,  and  I  am  going  slyly  to 
take  a  place  in  the  coach  for  Wwlnesday, 
and  you  or  my  sweet  Queeney  will  fetch 
me  on  Thursday,  and  see  what  you  can 
make  of  me. 

"  To-day  I  am  go'uig  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Wheeler,  and  to-morrow  Dr.  Edwards  has 
invited  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  More.  Yes- 
terday I  went  with  Dr.  Edwards  to  his 
living.  He  has  really  done  all  that  he 
could  do  for  my  relief  or  entertainment, 
and  really  drives  me  away  by  doing  too 
much."] 

'  [Mn.  Piezzi  had  miKbUed  thii  letter  8th  Jaly, 
and  coDsequently  misplaced  it — Eo.] 

'  [Master  of^Univenity  CoUflfa.  8ss  tmis, 
vol.  L  p.  628 Ed.] 

*  \Sm  ant€^  p.  200  — £p  ] 
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**T0   MR.  TERKIlfft. 

"  Dear  bir, — ^I  am  much  pleined  that  yon 
are  going  a  ipery  long  journey,  which  may 
by  proper  ccRiduct  realore  your  health  and 
prolong  your  life. 

*'  Obaerre  theae  ralea: 

**  1.  Turn  all  eare  out  of  your  head  as 
aoon  as  you  mount  the  ehahsc. 

"  t.  Do  not  fiiink  about  fVugality;  your 
health  is  worth  more  than  it  can  cost. 

<<  3.  Do  not  continue  any  day's  journey 
to  fatigue. 

«  4.  Take  now  and  then  a  day's  rest. 

*<  5.  Get  a  smart  seft-sickness,  if  you  can. 

"6.  Cast  away  all  anxiety,  and  keep 
your  mind  easy. 

*'  This  last  direction  is  the  principal ; 
with  an  unquiet  mind,  neither  exercise, 
nor  diet,  nor  physick,  can  be  of  much  use. 

"I  wish  you,  dear  sir,  a  prosperous 
journey,  and  a  happy  recovery.  I  am, 
^ear  sir,  your  moat  affectionate,  humble 
aervant,  '<  Sam.  Johnsoa.'' 

**  TO  lABIXa   B08WKLL,    CSQ. 

»S4thAiici»t,178S. 

'<  Dear  sir, — Being  uncertain  whether  I 
should  have  any  call  this  autumn  into  the 
country,  I  did  not  Immediately  anawer  your 
kind  letter.  I  have  no  call;  but  if  you  de- 
sire to  meet  me  at  Ashbourne,  I  believe  I 
can  come  thither;  if  you  had  rather  come 
to  London,  1  can  stay  at  Streatham:  take 
your  choice. 

"This  year  has  been  very  heavy. 
From  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle 
of  June,  I  was  battered  by  one  disorder 
after  another!  I  am  now  very  much  re* 
covered,  and  hope  still  to  be  better.  What 
happineas  it  is  that  Mrs.  BosweU  has  es- 
caped. 

*'  My  LiP€$  are  reprinting,  and  I  have 
for^tten  the  authour  of  Gray's  character  i: 
write  immediately,  and  it  may  be  perhaps 
yet  inserted. 

"  Of  London  or  Ashbourne  you  have 
your  free  choice:  at  any  place  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you.    I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 
"  Sam.  JoHjrson." 

On  the  90th  Aurat,  I  informed  him 
that  my  honoured  father  had  died  that 
morninff;  a  complaint  under  which  he  had 
loBf  laboured  having  suddenly  come  to  a 
crisis,  while  I  was  upon  a  visit  at  the  seat 
of  Sir  Charles  Prestom,  from  whence  I  had 
hastened  the  day  before,  upon  receiving  a 
etter  by  express. 

**  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

•*  London,  7th  Sept.  IT82. 

"Dear  sir,— I  have  struggled  through 


»  The  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  vicar  of  St  Glavias, 
CenwalU- BoswBLL 


this  year  with  80  much  mfirmitv  of  bodjTi 
and  such  strong  inipreesions  of  the  fraplitjf 
of  life,  that  deaths  whenever  it  appears,  fib 
me  with  melancholy ;  and  I  cannot  hev 
without  emotion  of  the  removal  of  any  one, 
whom  I  have  known,  into  another  state. 

«*  Your  father's  death  had  eveiy  cijTna> 
stance  that  coukl  enable  you  to  bear  it;  it 
was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was  expected; 
and  as  his  general  life  had  been  pow,  in 
thoughtp  bad  doubtless  for  many  yean  pHl 
been  turned  upon  eternity.  That  you  dii 
not  find  him  sensible  must  doubdeas  griew 
you  ;  his  disposition  towards  you  was  in> 
doubted ly  that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  i 
fond  father.  Kindness,  at  least  actual,  ii 
in  our  power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if  by 
negligence  or  imprudence  you  had  ex- 
tinguished his  fondness,  he  r^ukl  not  it 
will  rekindle  it  Nothing  then  renainri 
between  you  but  mutual  forgiveneaB  oT 
each  other's  faults,  and  tiratual  deain  of 
each  other's  happiness. 

"  I  shall  long  to  know  hia  final  diapoiitioi 
of  his  fortune. 

<(  You,  dear  sir,  havB  sow  a  new  ito' 
tioD,  and  have  therefore  new  cares,  td 
new  empbyments.  Life,  aa  Cowley  seeoi 
to  say,  ouffht  to  reaemble  a  welJ-orderarf 
poem;  of  which  one  rule  generally  reoeircd 
IS,  that  the  exordium  should  be  simple,  lad 
should  promise  little.  Begin  your  new 
course  of  life  with  the  least  show,  and  tiie 
least  expense  possible:  you  may  atpleason 
increase  both,  but  you  cannot  easily  diniB* 
ish  them.  Do  not  think  your  estate  joar 
own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  joa  fx 
money  which  you  cannot  pay :  therefore,  ba> 

S'n  with  timorous  parsimony.  Lctitbejmr 
St  care  not  to  be  in  any  man'ki  debt 

"When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a 
future  state,  the  present  life  seeaoa  hardly 
worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct 
and  maxims  of  prudence  which  onegeneia* 
tion  of  men  has  transmitted  to  anotlier;  bat 
upon  a  closer  view,  when  it  is  perceived 
how  much  evil  is  produced  and  how  mach 
good  is  impeded  by  embarrassment  unl 
distress,  and  how  little  room  tbeex^ieob 
of  poverty  leave  for  the  exercise  ot  virtne, 
it  grows  manifest  that  the  boundless  im^ 
tance  of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attea- 
tion  to  the  interests  of  this. 

"  Be  kind  to  the  oki  servants,  and  secon 
the  kindness  of  the  agents  and  fsctoii 
Do  not  disgust  them  by  asfierity,  or  «*^ 
welcome  gaiety,  or  apparent  suspicion 
From  them  you  musl  learn  the  real  «<i^ 
of  your  afiairs,  the  characters  of  yoar  tea- 
ants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  B* 
well.  I  think  her  expectations  from  air  ««• 
exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can  form.  1 
hope  she  will  live  long  and  happily. 

«  I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  BmV 
has  been  here.    We  dined  cbeeifully  ^ 
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leutertilned.latdy  a  yonngfon- 

titsman  fVom  Corricbatachin. 

«*  1  reoeived  your  letters  only  this  morn- 
ing.    I  am,  deaf  air,  jOurs,  &c. 

".  Sam.  JoHwsoir/' 

In  answer  to  my  next  letten  I  received 
one  from  him,  dissuading  me  from  hoaten- 
in^  to  him  as  I  i^ad  proposed.  What  ia 
proper  for  publieation  is  the  following  par- 
agraph, equally  just  and  tender: 

«•  One  expense,  however,  I  would  not 
have  you  to  spare:  let  nothing  be  omitted 
that  can  preserve  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  it 
ahoald  be  necessary  to  transplant  her  for  a 
time  into  a  softer  climate.  She  is  the  prop 
and  ata^  of  your  life.  How  much  must 
your  children  suffer  by  losing  her!  '* 

My  wiJk  was  now  so  much  convinced  of 
bia  amcere  friendship  for  me,  and  regard  for 
l»er,  that  without  any  suggestion  on  my 
Mrt»  alie  wrote  liim  a  very  polite  and  grate- 
ful letter. 

'*  DS..   JOBNSON  TO  MBS.  »OaW«I.L. 
•A  Unil^n,  7th  SepMaiher,  1782, 

"  Dba.r  iust,-^I  have  not  c^n  received 
flonuich  pleasure  as  from  your  iovitetion  to 
Auchinieek.  The  journey  thither  and 
back  is,  indeed,  too  great  for  ther  latter  part 
of  the  year;  but  if  my  health  were  fully  re^ 
coveted,  1  woukl  sufier  no  little  heat  and 
coM,  nor  a  wet  or  a  rough  road,  to  keep  me 
from  yoa.  i  am,  indeed,  not  without  hope 
of  seeing  Auchinleck  again;  but  to  make  it 
a  pleasant  piaee  I  must  see  its  lady  well, 
ami  biiak,  and  airy.  For  my  sake;  there- 
Ibre,  aromig  many  jpreater  reasons,  take 
eare,  dear  madam,  of  your  health,  apare  no 
expense,  and  want  no  attendance  that  can 
proevie  ease  or  preserve  it.  Be  very  carei 
fni  lo  keep  your  mind  quiet;  and  do  not 
think  it  too  much  to  give  an  account  of 
your  recovery  to,  madam,  yours,  &c 

^*  Sam.  JoRiisoK." 

[In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  ae- 
JJ^  eompanied  Mrs.  Thrale  to  Bright' 
'   helnostone,  where,  having  ^t  a  httle 
French  print  of  some  people  sluiting,  with 
these  lines  written  under — 
**  Sor  un  mince  cbryaUil  I'hyver  conduit  lean  pas: 
Le  precipice  est  boos  la  glace. 
Telle  eat  de  OM  piaisire  la  legdre  sarface: 
GliHQX,  moitelt;  n'appayez  pas — '* 
she  begged  translations  from  every  body. 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  this: 
*<  0*er  Ice  the  rapid  skaiter  flies. 

With  sport  above  and  death  below: 
WTiere  mischief  larks  in  gny  disgu'we, 
Ihus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go.*']' 
[The  foUowing  letters  ^   prove  how  con- 
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stai^  sBd  zealous  was  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Lowe. 

,     •'  TO  MR.  LOWE. 

«« 22d  October,  ITSl. 

"  Sir,— I  congratulate  yon  on  the 
good  that  has  befallen  you.  1  al-  ^*  , 
ways  told  you  that  it  wOuld  come.  1  would 
not,  however,  have  you  flatter  yourself  too 
soon  with  puhctnality.  You  niuat  not  e:^- 
pect  the  other  half  year  at  Christmas.  You 
may  use  the  money  as  your  needs  require]  * 
but  save  what  you  can. 

"  You  must  undoubtedly  write  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  your  benefactor  m  your  own  name. 
I  have  put  something  on  the  other  side,  t 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

'<SaM.  JQalCS02l."' 
**T0  LORD.SOUTHWBLL. 

^'MtijOrd, — The  allowance  which  ^^^  . 
you  are  plessed  to  make  me,  I  receiv-  ', 

ed  on  the  by  Mr.  Paget     Of  the  jo> 

which  it  broDgibt  yourlpj^da^p  ceenot  judge 
beeause  you  cannot  imagine  my  aistress.  It 
was  )ong  since  I  had  known  a  morning  wltb<- 
ott^  solicitude  for  noon^  or  lain  aown  at 
night  without  foreseeing  with  terror  the 
distresses  of  the  morning.  My  debts  were 
small  but  many ;  my  creditors  were  poor, 
and  therefore  troublesome.  Of  this  misery 
your  lordship's  bounty  has  given  me  an  in- 
termission. May  vour  londship  live  long  to 
do  much  good,  and  to  do  for  many  whatycji 
have  dhne  for^  ray  lord,  your  lordtdup's,  &ic« 
«M.  JLowE^^'l 

^*  TO  JAMIS  BOSWXLL,  BSQ. 

*'  Iiondoii,  7Ui  Dscerober,  itOl 

<*  Dbar  sir, — Having  passed  almost  this 
whole  yeer  in  s  succession  of  disorders,  4 
went  in  October  tofinghthelmstone,  whith<p 
er  I  came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weaknesd 
that  1  reslpd  fowr  times  in  walking  between 
the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  physick  and 
abstinence  I  grew  better,  and  ton  now  rea* 
sonabiy  easy,  though  at  a  great  distance 
fioui  heslfth.  i  am  a&aid,  however,  thst 
health  begins,  afWr  seventy,  and  long  befor<^ 
to  have  a  meaningdifferent  from  that  which 
it  had  at  thirty.  But  it  is  egipable  to  mur- 
mur at  the  established  order  or  the  creation^ 
ss  it  is  vaui  to  oppose  it.  He  thst  lives 
must  grow  oki;  and  be  that  would  rather 
prrow  old  than  die  has  God  to  thank  for  the 
infirmities  of  old  sn^et 

"  At  yoar  long  silence  I  am  rather  asgry. 
You  do  not,  silDoe  bow  you  .aie  the  head  of 
your  house,  thiek  it  worth  your  white  to  tiy 
whether  yov  or  your  friend  can  live  longer 
without  writing;  nor  suspect,  aAer  so  many 
years  of  IViendship^  tiiat  wlien  I  do  not  wrilp 
to  you  I  forget  vou.  Put  all  soch  «sf4w 
jealousies  out  or  yevir  head,  and  diodniii  to  ^ 
regulate  your  own  practice  by  tiK  pva^tist ' 
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of  another,  or  br  ^07  other  principle  than 
the  desire  of  dolnji;  rig^ht. 

"  Vour  economy,  I  suppose,  beeins  now 
to  be  settled;  your  expenses  are  adjusted  to 
your  revenue,  "and  all  your  people  in  their 
proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor. 
Whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty 
is  a  ffreat  enemy  to  human  hap[^iness:  it 
ceriainly  destroys  libertv;  and  it  makes 
some  virtues  impracticable,  and  others  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

«*  Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life 

since  your  accession  to  your  estate; — how 

many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much 

land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  bargains 

you  make  with  your  tenants. 

"^  •         •"•••        •• 

"  Of  my  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  they  have 
printed  a  new  edition  in  octavo,  I  hear,  of 
three  thousand.  Did  I  give  a  set  to  Lord 
Hattss?  If  I  did  not,  I  will  do  it  out  of 
these.  What  did  you  make  of  all  your 
c»ypyf 
* "  Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  misses  are 
now,  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll-street.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  order,  but 
is  well  again;  and  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  af- 
fectionate humble  servatit, 

<*Sam.  Johhson." 

•*T0   DR.  SAMITBL  JOHNSOIV. 

<*  Bdlnbaiih,  SOtll  Il«e.  178S. 

"  Dbar  sir, — I  was  made  happy  by  your 
kind  letter,  which  ^ave  us  the  agreeable 
hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Scotlaod  again. 

<<  I  am  much  flattered  by  the  concern 
you  are  pleased  to  take  in  my  recovery.  I 
am  belter,  and  hope  to  haua  it  in  my 
power  to  convince  you  by  my  attention, 
of  how  much  consequence  I  esteem  your 
health  to  the  world  and  to  myself.  1  re* 
main,  sir,  with  grateful  respeot,  your  obKged 
and  obedient  servant, 

*<  Maroarst  Boswbll." 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  had  made  a 
rery  material  alteration  with  respect  to 
Johnson^s  reception  in  that  family.  The 
manly  authority  of  the  husband  no  bnger 
curbed  the  lively  exuberance  of  the  lady; 
and  as  her  vanity  had  been  fully  gratified,. 
by  having  the  Coloaaus  of  Literature  attach- 
ed to  her  for  many  years,  she  gradually  be- ' 
oame  less  assiduous  to  please  him.  Wheth- 
er her  attachment  to  him  was  alfeady  divid- 
ed by  snother  object,  I  an  unable  to  ascer- 
tain; but  it  is  piain  that  Johnson's  penetra- 
tion was  alive  to  her  neglect  or  forced  at- 
tention; for  on  the  6th  or  OctoboF  this  year 
Vf9  find  him  making  a  ^  parting  use  of  the 
library  '*  at  Streatnam,  and  pronouncinff  a 
^ayer  whieh  he  oompoaed  on  leaving  Mr. 
Thraie's  family. 

'•  AhBiffhty  God,  Father  of  aU  mercy, 
*Mpiiie  hy  tky  giaee^  ^thatl  may,  with 


humble  and  sincere  thAnkfiihieas,  ranenbef 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  I  hare 
enjoyed  nt  this  place;  and  that  I  may  resigi 
them  with  holy  submission,  eciually  tmsuir 
in  thy  protection  when  thou  givest  lod 
when  thou  takest  away.  Have  mercy  npoo 
me,  0  Lord  I  have  mercy  irpon  me! 

"  To  thy  fatherly  protection,  0  Lofti,  1 
commend  this  family.  Bless,  gnide,  aid 
defend  them,  that  they  may  so  pass  through 
this  world,  as  fin  ally  to  enjoy  in  thy  yn- 
sence  everlasting  nappineas,  for  km 
Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

One  cannot  read  this  prayer  without sroie 
emotions  not  very  favourable  to  the  Itdj 
whose  conduct  occasioned  it  *. 

The  next  day,  October  7,  he  made  the 
following  memorandum: 

OTUiOcttbir. 

"  I  was  called  early.  I  packed  up  ny 
bundles,  and  used  the  foregoing  prayer,  wi4 
my  morning  devotions  somewhat,  I  thiok, 
enlarged.  Being  earlier  than  the  family, 
I  read  St.  Paul's  farewell  in  the  Acts,  and 
then  read  fortuitously  in  the  Goopels,  wktck 
was  my  parting  use  of  the  library." 

And  in  one  of  his  memoraodum-bookil 
find,  "  Sunday,  went  to  church  at  Stm: 
ham.     T^mplo  vaUdixi  eum  oiculo," 

He  met  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  oAen  at  Sii 
Joshua  Reynolds's  and  other  places,  and 
was  a  good  deal  with  him  at  Brighthelmitoie 
this  autumn,  being  pleased  at  once  with  hii 
excellent  table  and  animated  oonveraation. 
Mr.  Metcalfe  showed  him  great  respecl, 
and  sent  him  a  note  that  he  might  have  the 
use  of  his  carriage  whenever  he  pleand. 
Johnson  (dd  October,  l7dd)  returned  \kk 
polite  answer:  ''Mr.  Johnaon  is  verymiob 
obliged  by  the  kind  ofier  of  the  carriaff, 
but  he  has  no  desire  of  using  Mr.  Meletlie^ 
carriage,  except  when  he  can  have  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr.  Metcalfe's  company."  Mr. 
Metcalfe  could  not  but  be  highly  pietaed 
that  his  company  was  thus  valued  by  JohD- 
son,  and  he  frequently  attended  him  in  air- 
ings. They  also  went  together  to  Chichfi- 
ter,  and  they  visited  Petworth,  and  Gow' 
dry,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords  Mod 
tacute^.  <«Sir,"8aidJohnson,'«l8hoaidlii» 


<  [Mr.  Boswell's  dislike  of  Mre.  Thrale  has  W 
him  here  into  n  fieries  of  blunders  and  misfepress- 
tations.  Dr.  Johnson  meant  nothing  of  what  Mr. 
Botwell  attributes  to  him — he  makes  a  partmf 
u$e  of  the  library — makes  a  vatedieHon  t«  the 
ehvreht  and  proooanees  a  prayer  on  qaitti^g  *'' 
place  where  he  bad  eajayod  so  mack  coaioit,** 
not  becanse  Mxa.  Tbcale  made  him  le«B  welcgio* 
there,  bat  baeanse  she,  and  lie  with  her,  wot 
leaving  SUreathaiD.  We  shall  see  by  and  by,  thct 
when  Mr.  Boswell  cajiie  to  town,  six  montkt 
t^fter  this^  be  found  his  friend  domiciliated  i* 
Mrs.  Thrale^'s  new  residence  in  Aigyll-street- 
Eo.] 

'  This   venerable    mansion  has  nnce   [SffL 
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to  stay  hkitt  .^T^ni^Vrntaiy  hoom.    We 
fee  here  how  our  aneaeiOfB  lired." 

That  his  ^urioeity  was  dtiil  unabated  ap- 
pears from  two  fetters  to  Mr.  John  Nichoto, 
of  die  10th  and  dOth  of  October  this  year. 
In  one  he  saya,  *'  I  have  looked  into  yoar 
'  Aneedotea^'  and  yoa  will  hardly  thank  a 
k>ver  of  liceraxy  history  for  telling  you  that 
he  has  been  much  iaioraied  and  gratified. 
I  w'sb  you  Would  add  your  own  discoveries 
and  intelligence  to  those  of  Dr.  Rawlinson  i, 
and  ondertake  the  Supf>leTB«Qit  to  Wood. 
Think  of  it*'  fai  the  other,  <<  I  wish, 
sir,  you  could  obtain  some  fuller- informs*- 
tk>a  of  Jorttnd,  Markland^,  and    ThirK 


1793]  been  totally  destroyed  by  five.f*~MALOKS. 
[There  u  a  popular  nipeMtkiOB  that  this  mhari^ 
anoe  m  aeewtned^  for  havii^  bean  part  of  the 
piaodw  of  tbe  church  at  the  JMuoiution^  and 
lome  lameatable  accklentg  have  given  coante- 
nauce  to  tbe  vulgar  prejudice^  When  the  Editor 
▼iriled  tha  naiiia  of  Cowdray  twenty  yean  ago,  he 
wet  ramiBdad  (in  additiqo  to  older  atoriea)  that 
tbe  curu  rf  fire  and  woUr  had  roceotly  fallen 
on  Cowdray;  ita  noble  owner.  Viscount  Montague, 
the  last  male  of  bis  ancient  race,  haviotf  been 
drowned  in  the  Rhine  at  SchofThaasen,  within  a 
few  dijrsof  the  destruction  of  Cowdray:  and  the 
good  folkft  of  the  neighbourhood  did  not  scruple  to 
prophesy  that  It  would  turn  out  a  fatal  inheritance. 
At  that  period  the  present  possessor,  Mr.  Poyntz, 
who  had  married  Lord  Montagne*8  sifter  and  heir- 
ess, had  two  sons,  Who  seemed  destined  to  inherit 
Cowdray;  but,  on  the  7th  July,  1815,  thcee  young 
geotlemen  boating  oflTBognor  wkh  'their  father  on 
a  very  fne  day,  the  boat  was  unaccountably  np- 
Bet,  and  the  two  youths  perished;  and  thus  was 
eaee  mora  fnlfilled  the  forehodinga  ef  supersti- 
tion. See  some  cnneua  obaervatiiins  on  the  sab- 
jeetofibo  fiitmlitT  attending  the  inktfitaDoe  of 
coofiscated  church  property  ia  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
Biaa't  Ttaatisa  oa  the  **  Hiatoiy  and  Fall  of  Sac- 
rilege,"—En.  J 

*  [Dr.  Richard  .Rawlinson,  an  eminent  antiqaa- 
rv,  aad  a  great  benefactor  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  fie  founded  the  Anglo-Saxon  professor- 
•hip  there,  and  bequeathed  to  it  all  his  collection 
of  MSS.,  medals,  antiquities,  and  curiosities, .  and 
amongst  them  large  collections  fur  a  supplement 
to  Wood's  Atl^ena  Oxonienses,  to  which  Dr. 
Johnson  refers.     He  died  in  1754,  eet.  65.— En.] 

'  [Dr.  John  Jottin,  a  vulnminons  and  respect- 
able writer  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  an  em- 
inent dirine.  He  died  in  August,  1770,  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  Vicar  of  Kensmgton;  where 
his  piety  and  charity,  greater  eren  th»n  his  great 
leamkig  and  talents,  are  still  Temenibi)red.  His 
Uconie  epitaph  in  Kensington  churchyard,  dicta- 
ted by  himself,  contains  a'  new  turn  of 'that 
thought  which  must  be  common  to  all 'epitaphs, 
"^"Johannes  Jortin  moitalis  esae  desiit,  A.  8. 
I'^W,  wt  72."  John  Jortin  ceattd  to  be  mor" 
tat,  kc-En.) 

'  [Jeremiah  Markland  was  an  eminent  eriffe, 
peiticaierly  in  Greek  literature;  but  the  shyness 
of  his  disposkien  and  the  almost- 'ascetic  sedinrion 
ef  hii  long  life  limited  at  once  his  utility  and  his 


}fj^.    They  wane  tbree  cootempprari^a  ^ 
great  eminence," 

*VtO  sir  JOSHUA  BXTNOLDS. 

**  BrigbUielinstoae,  liih  Not.  178S. 

Dbab  sia,>— I  heard  yesterday  of  your 
late  disorder,  and  should  think  ill  of  myself 
if  I  had  heard  of  it  without  alarm.  1  heard 
likewise  of  yow  recovery,  wbieh  I  sincerely 
wish  to  be  connpiete  and  pamaneDt  Ye«r 
country  has  been  in  danger  of  toeing  otm  of 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  I  of  losing  one 
of  my  oldest  and  kindest  friends;  but  1  hope 
you  will  still  live  long,  for  the  honour  of  the 
nation;  and  that  more  enjoyment  of  yotu* 
elegance,  your  intelUgence,and  your  benevo 
lance  is  stall  reserved  for,  dear  sir,  your  most 
affeelioBale,  kc.       .   <<  Sam .  Jokksoji*"- 

The  Re^rend  Mr.  Wilson  ^  having  deili- 
cated  to  him  his  <*  Arohosological  Dictiona- 
ry,** that  merit  of  reject  ww  thus  aeknosp- 
ledged: 

"  TO   THB    RBVERBIVD    MR.    WILS05. 

**CLlTHBBOB,  I.AMCASHIRB. 

«<9ittl>eeembar,i7i2. 
"  Reverend  sir,— That  I  have  lonjf 
omitted  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  your  dedication,  I 
entreat  you  with  great  earnestness  not  to 
consider  as  more  ftulty  than  it  is.  A  very 
importunate  and  oppressive  disorder  has  fi)r 
some  time  debarred  me  IVom  the  pleasures 
and  obstrlicted  me  in  the  duties  of  lift. 
The  esteem  and  j&indnesa  of  wise  and  good 
men  is  one  of  the  last  pieasurea  which  1  can 
be  content  to  loee;  and  gratitude  to  thoas 
flrom  whom  this  pleasure  is  received  is  ^a 
duty  of  which  I  hope  never  to  be  reproaefo- 
ed  with  the  final  neglect.  I  therefore  now 
return  you  thanks  for  the  notice  which  I 
have  received  from  yon,  and  which  1  consi- 
der as  giving  to  my  name  not  only  more 
bulk,  but  more  weignt;  not  only  as  extend- 
ing its  superficies,  but  as  increasing  its  value. 

ihme.^-See  ahte,  p.  t56.    He  died  ia  1776,  «L 
SS.— Ed.] 

*  [Styan  Tliiriby ;  a  eritie  of  ai  least  as  maeh 
repotatien  as  be  deserves.  He  stadied  aneeessiva- 
>y  divinity,  mediGine,  and  law.  Be  aeenia  to 
have  been  of  a  temper  at  onee  p•rvelaa^aad  iade- 
lent,  and  to  hare  dimmed  and  diigraeed  histalenta 
by  hnbhs  of  intoxM»tion.  He  eoaiplains,  w  -a 
strain  of  self-satisfiietion,  that  **  when  a  man 
(nieanittg  himself)  tfans  toweri  by  mtelleetual  ea- 
altatien  above  his  eentemporeries,  he  is  np^ 
resented  as  drunken,  or  iaxy,  or  eaprieknUi^' 
He  died  m  1753,  nt  61.— Ef».] 

*  [A  just  and  eoacise  ehacacter  of  Mr.  WUasa 
is  given  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  the  dedication  of  a 
plate,  in  the  History  of  Whalley.  **  Viro  Heve- 
rendo  Thomn  Wiho^  STB  eceleain  de  Clitheroe, 
ministro — sodaU  jncondiawroo — d^xibKiym  iiuiitni 
— felici  javencun  ioethatori."  Mr.  VVilaon  died 
in  1818,  aged  sixty*aeven.->^.  H.MAaaLAifn.] 
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Yonr  hodk  vnsi  etlStrt^y  Wfetitefl,  and  'will, 
I  houe,  find  its  way  into  the  school;  to 
which,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  confine 
it  J  for  no  man  hto  so  mnch  skilt  in  ancient 
ritea  and  practices  as  not  to  want  it  As  I 
suppose  myself  to  oweparf  of  your  kindness 
to  my  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Patten  i,  he  has 

1  [A  letter  firotfi  Dr.  Potiea  ^  aod  Dr.  Jehiwoa's 
aoMWer,  have  appeaved  ia  the  G€fktUman*$  Mag" 
msima :  the  latter  is  rahieined.^— En.] 

DR.  JOHZrtON'8  ANSWER. 

^34ih  September,  1781. 
DfiAR  8TR, — It  18  90  long  fmce  we  psKied 
any  time  together,  that  you  may  he  allowed  to 
have  forgutteo-some  part  of  rny  ehamoter;  and  I 
know  not  upon  what  other  ^nppoaition  I  can  paw 
withoat  ceteare  or  coiupkiint  the  ceremony  of 
your  addreag.  Let  me  not  trifle  ;ime  io  words,  to 
which  wfaUe  we  speak  or  write  them  we  assign 
little  medatiif .  Whenever  yoa  favoar  me  with  a 
latter,  tieal  me  as  «ne  thai  is  glad  of  yovr  kindoeas 
aad  proud  of  yonr  esteem. 

'*  The  papers  which  have  heen  sent  for  my 
perusal  I  am  ready  to  inspect,  if  you  judge  my 
iospectiua  nece&iary  or  u^eiul:  but,  indeed,  I  do 
not;  for  what  advantHge  Ciio  arise  from  it?  A 
dictionary  coudbsui  of  iodepeodeat  parts,  and  there- 
fore one  pAge  is  not  luuuh  a  speciiuen  of  the  rest 
It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  can  give  any  assist- 
'ance  to  the  authoar,  and  for  oiy  own  interest  I 
resign  it  into  your  hands,  and  do  not  suppose  that 
f  shall  ever  see  my  name  with  regret  where  yon 
ahall^  think  it  proper  to  be  pot 
'  **1  think  it,  however,  biy  duty  to  wform  a 
wrker  who  intendi  me  so  great  an  hoooor,  that 
hi  tty  0(110100  ha  woold  have  eoosalted  his  iater- 
'Wt  by  dedieating  his  wortito  some  poweriiil  aad 
popular  neighbour,  who  ean  give  him  more  than 
a  aatae.  iVhut  will  the  world  do  bat  look 
OD  and  hiagh  wkan  one  spholar  dpdioates  to 
aaocherf 

**  If  I  had  been  consulted  about  this  Lexicon 
of  AiUi^uitiei  while  it  was  yet  only  a  dc^aign,  I 
should  have  recommended  rather  a  division  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  particulars  into  three 
volumes,  than  a  combination  in  one.  The  He- 
brew part,  at  least,  I  would  have  wished  to  sepa- 
Mte,  u  it  night  be  a  very  popular  book,  of  which 
the  use  might  be  extended  from  men  of  learning 
iilown  to  the  l^ngiiih  reader,  and  which  might 
become  a  oonooaulant  of  the  Family  Bible. 
**  Wbea  Woriuef  a  multifarious  and  extensive 

.  Idod  aaa  uadeitaken  in  the  country,  the  necessary 
books aiD  not  aiwaya  known..    I  remember  a  wy 

Jaamad  >and  ingeaioua  eleigyman -,  of  whom, 
when  he  had  pubUsbed .  notes  upon  the  fSalms,  I 
aoqstfed  whajt  was  his  opioioa  of  Hammond's 
Commentary,  and  was  «jidw«red,  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  it  As  this  gentleman  has  the 
opportunity   of  eoBMltii^  you,  it  nee<b  not  be 

aappQied  that  be  boa  not  heard  of  ali  the  proper 

^  [Dr.  Thomas  Fatwn  ?iadbeena  FeHow  of  Corpus 
ChriiU  College,  A.  if.  l7Si,  U.  y.  17M.  Ha  was  aAai^ 
wards  Racior  of  Clul4ky,  ttarka,  whooe  Im  cUtid  2atb  Feb> 
rosrv.  179J.— Ed.] 

'*  Moe  ante,  p.  384,  ttti  anoslofl  to  Mr.  Madge>anol«Bon 
ihs  nalms,  wlieace  Mr.  caaliaara  vary  jussK  oourladM 
iMt  ba  U  Mie  pae«n  jnaaMt'.^fp.i 


tSk^i«B  a  lust  thim  to  my  tdnoirl^ 
ment,  whien  I  hope  you,  ar,  will  ttammt 
There  will  soon  appear  a  new  editbn  of 
m^  Poetical  Biography:  if  yon  will  acor^ 
of  a  copy  to  keep  me  in  your  mind,  be  ple» 
ed  to  let  roe  know  how  it  may  be  eonve» 
ently  conveyed  to  you.  This  preaettii 
small,  but  it  is  giyen  with  good-wfll  by,1t^ 
erend  sir,  your  most,  fee. 

**  Sam.  Jomtsoi.** 

"  In  178S  he  was  more  severely  afficled 
than  ever,  as  will  appear  in  the  oonne  d 
his  correspondence;  but  still  the  same  t^ 
donr  for  literature,  the  same  constant  pietj, 
the  same  kindness  for  his  friends,  and  the 
same  vivacity,  both  in  conversation  and 
writing,  distinguished  him. 

[In  the  early  |>art  of  the  year,  howem, 
his  health  had  improved  consideiibly,  ai 
appears  IVom  the  following  letter: 

*'  DcAR  sin,— ^ft  was  not  inseonbiiitycr 
your  kindness,  I  hope,  that  made  me  negli- 
gent of  answeringf  your  letter,  for  which  I 
now  return  yoa  thanks,  and  which  Iconad- 
er  as  a  fresh  proof  of  vour  regard. 

*'  I  am  better,  mucn  better,  and  am  not 
in  hope  of  being  gradually  well,  and  o^b^ 
ing  able  [to]  show  some  gratitude  for  tl» 
kindness  of  my  friends.  I  do  not  desDur 
of  seeing  Oxford  in  the  summer,  ana,  la 
the  mean  time,  hope  now  and  then  to  ttt 
you  here.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most  oblised 
«  Sam.  Josvsob."] 


Having  given  Dr.  Johnson  a  full  f 
of  what  I  was  doing  at  Anohioleck,  aid 
particularly  menttoned  what  I  knew  wonU 
please  him^ — rov  having  brought  an  old 
man  of  eiehty-efght  fVom  a  lonely  cottafc 
to  a  comfortable  habitation  within  ffij  ia- 
closures,  where  he  had  good  neighbonn 
near  to  him, — I  received  an  answer  in  Feb- 
ruary, of  which  I  extract  what  follows: 

"1  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
your  activity  at  Auchinleck,  and  wish  the 


hooka;  but  unless  he  is  near  some  library,  I  Ium* 
not  now  he  could  peruse  them;  and  if  he  veos- 
scious  that  his  aupelUx  is  minis  anguttOy  t 
would  be  prudent  to  delay  his  poblicatkm  till  ha 
deficiences  inay  be  supplied. 

"  It  aeeuia  not  very  candid  to  hint  any  sib|I- 
cions  of  imperfection  in  a  work  which  I  bavs  ^ 
seen,  yet  what  I  have,  said  ought  to  be  excaiidi 
aince  I  cannot  but  wL^h  well  to  a  leaned  duAi 
who  has  elected  me  for  the  liononrof  adedicatioB, 
and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  cocrespondeiiM 
ao  valuable  as  youm.  And  1  beg  that  I  may  sot 
lose  any  part  of  his  kindness,  which  t  consubr 
with  respecsfni  gmtitude.  Of  you,  desr  sir,  I 
entreat  that  you  will  never  again  forget  (or » 
long  a  tiine  youf  muat  huuible  ser^'ant, 

"  SiW^IUEL  JOHZCSOW." 
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t)M  g^AtlemftO)  whom  yon  have  so  kindly 
removed,  may  live  long  to  promote  yo^r 
prospf  riiy  by  his  prayers.  You  have  now  a 
t)ew  character  and  new  duties:  tliink  on 
them  and  practise  them. 

"  Make  an  impartial  estimate  of  your 
revenue;  and  whatever  it  is,  live  upon  less. 
Resolve  never  to  be  poor.  Frugality  is  not 
only  the  basis  of  quiet,  hut  of  beneficence. 
No  man  can  help  others  that  wants  help 
IttmselK.  We  mast  have  enough  before  we 
have  to  spare. 

'<  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Boeweli 
grows  well;  and  hope  that,  to  keep  her 
well,  no  care  nor  caution  will  be  omitted. 
May  you  long  live  happily  together. 

**  When  you  come  hither,  pray  bring 
with  you  Baxter^  Anacreon.  I  cannot  get 
that  edition  in  London  ^" 

On  Friday,  March  91,  having  arrived  in 
JLondbn  the  night  before,  I  was  ^M  to  find 
liim  at  Mrs.  Th rale's  house,  m  Argyll- 
•ireet,  appearances  of  friendship  between 
them  being  still  kept  up.  I  was  shown  in- 
to his  room;  and  afVer  the  first  salutation 
he  said,  **  1  am  glad  you  are  come^  1  am 
▼ery  it!."  He  looked  Dale,  and  was  distresa- 
«d  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing;  hut  afler 
the  common  inqntriea,  he  assumed  his  usual 
strong  animated  style  of  conversation. 
Seeing  me  now  for  the  first  time  as  a  krird, 
or  proprietor  of  (and,  he  began  thus:  ^  Sir, 
the  superiority  of  a  country  gentleman  over 
xhe  people  upon  his  estate  is  very  agreea- 
ble; and  he  who  sa^s  he  does  not  feel  it  to 
he  ag9«eabie,  lies;  for  it  must  be  agreeable 
to  hare  a  casual  superiority  over  those  who 
are  by  nature  equal  with  us."  Boswell. 
^*  Yet,  ^r,  we  see  creat  proprietors  of  land 
who  prefer  living  in  London."  Johnson. 
**  Why,  sir,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  Lon- 
don, the  intellectual  superiority  that  is  en- 
joyed lb  ere,  may  counterbalance  the  other. 
Besides,  sir,  a  man  may  prefer  the  state  of 
the  country  gentknuyi  upon  the  whole, 
and  yet  there  may  never  be  a  moment  when 
be  is  ^willing  to  make  the  change,  to  quit 
London  ibr  iL"  He  said,  ''It  is  better  to 
have  five  per  cenL  out  of  land,  than  oat  of 
moncf,  because  it  is  more  secnre;  but  the 
leadiness  of  transfer  and  promptness  of  in- 
terest make  many  people  rather  cheCise  the 
fvnds.  Nay,  there  is  another  disadvantage 
belonging  to  land,  oompared  with  mOney: 
a  man  is  not  so  racwh  afraid  of  being  a  hard 
creditor,  as  of  being  a  hard  landlord." 
Boswell.  "Because  there  is  a  sort  of 
kindly  connexion  between  a  landlord  and 
his  tenants."  Johnson.  "  No,  sir;  many 
landlords  with  us  never  see  their  tenants, 

*  Dr.  Johnaon  ibonld  seem  not  ti)  have  sought 
diK^fifiy  fbr  Baxter'i  Anacreon;  for  there  are 
two  editfOTM  of  that  book,  and  they  are  fte- 
qaeirtly  found  m  the  London  wile  catiJogoee. — 
Malonk. 


It  is  heesQse,  if  a  laadoid  drnnss  aw^  hk 
tenantB,  he  may  not  get  otiieis;  whereat 
the  demand  ifbr  money  is  so  great,  it  may 
always  be  lent'* 

He  talked  with  re^rret  and  indignation  of 
the  factions  opposition  to  government  at 
this  time,  and  impnted  it  in  a  great  measurs 
to  the  revolation.  *^  Sir,"  said  be,  in  a  low 
voice,  having  come  nearer  tome,  while  his 
old  prejudices  seemed  to  be  fermenting  in 
his  miad,  **  this  Hanoveriam  family  is  itolk 
here.  They  have  no  friends.  Mow  the 
Stuarts  had  friends  who  stuck  by  them  so 
late  as  1745.  When  the  right  of  the  king 
is  not  reverenced,  there  will  not  be  rever- 
ence for  those  appointed  by  the  kingV* 

His  observstion  that  the  |>reaent  royal 
familv  has  no  friends  has  been  too  mudb 
justified  by  the  very  ungmtefol  behavioarof 
many  who  were  under  great  obligations  to 
his  majesty :  at  the  same  time  there  anhw> 
ourable  exceptions;  sad  the  very  ncftt  year 
afler  this  oonvefsatkKn,  ^nd  ever  since,  the 
king  has  had  as  .extenatve  as  ^eaerone 
support  aa  ever  was  given  to  any  monarch, 
and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  Juowing 
thst  he  was  more  and  more  endeaied  to  hft 
people. 

lie  repeated  to  me  his  verses  oa  Mr. 
Levtftt,  with  an  emotion  which  gave  theia 
full  effect;  and  then  be  was  plewed  to  saji, 
"  You  must  be  as  much  with  aie  as  yon  can. 
You  have  done  me  good.  You  oannot 
thmk  how  much  better  i  am  since  yOtt  same 
m." 

He  isent  a  mamage  to  acquaial  Mm. 
Thrale  that  I  was  arrived.  I  bad  not  seen 
her  since  Iter  hnsbaod's  death.  She  soon 
appeared,  and  favoured  me  with  an  iavita- 
tion  to  stay  to  dinner,  which  I  accepted. 
There  was  no  other  company  bm  herself 
and  three  of  her  daughters.  Dr.  Johnso^y 
and  L    She  too  said  bm  was  very  glad  1  was 


'  [Even  Johoeon's  mind  wu  not  nperior  to 
•early  prejudices.  When  he  wu  yonng,  oo  doubt 
there  was  a  great  body,  perhaps  the  nanierical 
majority  of  the  nation,  who  were  opposed  to,  or 
at  least,  not  cordial  to  the  Hanover  sncceaiioD* 
but  ^e  events  of  1745  showed  how  smaM  in  nain- 
ber  and  bow  weak  m  feeling  the  Jacobites  had 
'become.  The  revohition,  no  doubt,  and  a  treat 
aooession  of  strength  to  the  democratk  branch  if 
She  leoDMitotion-^the  mors  general  dlflosisa  of 
iinswledge,  and  the  greaters^Mad  of  political  dia- 
cosstoD,  led  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  called  faction^ 
to  the  American  revoh,  and  to  all  «he  important 
eooseqaences  wb^h,  naoe  fab  time,  have  resalted 
from  that  event;  amongst  which  fa,  no  doubt,  tba 
looking  open  the  king  rather  aa  the  Jtrgt  magi»^ 
irate  than  as  the  object  of  the  personal  reverenas 
and  feudal  enthusiasm  of  fomier  days:  bat  that 
%n  J  Jacobite  tendency,  or  any  doubt  of  the  right 
of  the  reigning  fiiinily,  entered  tHreethf  into  the 
polilioal  dUheoltiee  of  the  period  in  qaeatioa. 
Dr.  Johnaon  could  act  have  dispaaAonately  beUs^« 
ed.--£o.l 


m 
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oomes  forfhe#Bflgdiif  toBatk,aiid9hottld 
kftve  been  sorry  to  leave  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
fi>re  I  came.  This  seemed  to  be  attentive 
and  kind;  and  I,  who  had  not  been  informed 
of  any  chanffe  i>  ima^ned  all  to  be  as 'well  as 
formerly.  He  was  little  inclined  to  talk  at 
dinner,  and  went  to  sleep  aAer  it;  butwheh 
he  joined  us  in  the  drawingr^room  he  seemed 
revived,  and  was  Bgain  himself. 

Talking  of  conversation,  he  said, "  There 
nust,  in  the  first  place,  be  knowledge-^ 
there  must  be  materials;  in  the  second 
place,  there  must  be  a  command  of  words; 
in  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagina- 
tion, to  place  things  in -such  views  as  they 
are  not  commonly  seen  in;  and,  in  the 
iburth  place,  there  must  be  presence  of 
mind,  and  a  resolution  that  is  not  to  be 
overcome  by  failures:  this  last  is  an  essen* 
tial  requisite;  for  want  of  it  many  people 
4o  not  excel  in  oonvereation.  Now  /  want 
it;  I  throw  up  ttie  game  upon  toeing  a  trick." 
I  wondered  to  hear  him  talk  thus  (h*  himself, 
«nd  said,  '<  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  this  may 
be;  but  1  am  sure  you  beat  other  people's 
cards  out  of  their  hands."  I  doubt  whether 
he  heard  this  remark.  While  he  went  on 
talking  triumphantly,  I  was  fixed  in  admi- 
ration, and  said  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  0  for 
«hort-hand  to  take  this  downl"  "You'll 
carry  it  all  in  your  head,"  said  she :  **  a  long 
head  is  as  good  as  short-hand." 

It  has  been  observed  and  wondered  at, 
that  Mr.  Charles  Fox  never  talked  with 
any  freedom  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  John- 
•son;  though  it  is  well  known,  and  I  myself 
-can  witness,  that  his  conversation  is  vari- 
ous, fluent,  and  exceedingly  agreeable. 
Johnson's  own  experience,  however,  of 
that  gentleman's  reserve,  was  asufBcient  rea- 
•on  tor  his  going  on  thus:  '^  Fox  never  talks 
fin  private  company;  not  from  any  determi- 
nation not  to  talk,  but  because  he  has  not 
the  first  motion.  A  man  who  is  used  to 
the  applause  of  the  house  of  commons  has 
no  wisn  for  that  of  a  private  company.  A 
roan  accustomed  to  throw  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  if  set  down  to  throw  ibr  sixpence, 
would  not  be  at  tlie  pains  to  count  his  dice. 
Burke's  talk  is  the  ebullition  of  his  mind. 
He  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  distinction, 
but  because  his  mind  is  full  3." 

He  thus  curiously  characterised  one  of 
our  old  acquaintance:  "  ••♦•••••3  is  a  good 


^  [Nor  was  there,  hitherto,  any  visible  change. 
There  was,  as  yet„  no  sign  of  that  unhappy  inaaii- 
ily  (for  it  seeme  nothing  leas)  which  produced 
Mn.  ThnUe's  second  marriage:  see  arUe^  p.  S22, 
fio/€.— Ed.] 

*  [This  may  aeem  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  supposition  that,  in  a  former  passage,  ante, 
p.  161,  Mr.  Burke  was  aUuded  to;  but  we  have 
aeen  how  ofiea  Johnson  could,  in  such  matters, 
ffdvance  contFadictory  opinions. — £o.] 

^  {This  alludes  to  old  Mr.  Sheridan;  and  recol- 


man,  sir;  but  he  is  a  vain  man  and  i  Gi| 
He,  however,  only  tells  lies  of  vanity;  of 
victories,  for  instance,  in  converBatioo, 
which  never  happened."  This  alluded  toa 
story,  which  I  had  repeated  from  that  get 
tleman^  to  entertain  Johnson  with  its  viU 
bravado.  *<  This  Johnson,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  whom  you  are  all  afraid  of,  will  shrink,  if 
you  come  close  to  him  in  argument,  tod 
roar  as  loud  as  he.  He  once  maintaiied 
the  paradox,  that  there  is  no  beauty  butii 
utility.  <  Sir,'  said  I,  <  what  say  ^ou  to  the 
peacock's  tail,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  in  nature,  but  would  hiw 
as  much  utility  if  its  feathers  weresUoT 
one  colour. '  He  felt  what  I  thus  produced, 
and  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient, 
ridicule;  exclaiming,  <  A  peacock  hasatiil, 
and  a  fox  has  a  tail; '  and  then  be  burst  out 
into  a  laugh.  '  Well,  sir,*  said  I,  with  i 
strong  voice,  looking  him  full  in  the  fiee, 
<  you  have  unkennelled  your  fox;  pnme 
him  if  you  dare.'  He  had  not  a  woid  to 
say,  air."  Johnson  told  me  that  thid  wh 
fiction  from  beginning  to  end  <• 

Af\er  musinff  for  some  time,  he  said,  "1 
wonder  how  I  shouk)  have  anyenemiei; 
for  I  do  harm  to  nobody^."  Boswkll 
*<  In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  will  be  plnwi 
to  recollect  that  you  set  out  with  attackiflf 
the  Scotch;  so  you  got  a  whole  nation  Ibr 
your  enemies."  JoHirsov.  <*  Why,  I  on 
that  by  my  definition  of  oats  I  meant  to 
vex  them."  Boswbll.  "  Pray,  sir,  m 
you  trace  the  cause  of  your  antipathy  to 
the    Scotch  ?  "     Jobkson.      "  I   caniiot, 


lecting  that  Boswell  profesMes  to  have  eainf- 
cored  to  reconcile  him  with  Dr.  Johmoo,  W9 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  mode  in  wbick  he 
attempted  to  accomplish  that  obfoct— ^Ed.] 

*  Were  I  to  insert  all  the  stones  whidi  hive 
been  told  of  contests  boldly  maintained  vith  biio, 
Imaginary  victories  obtained  over  him,  of  itdvciag 
him  to  silence,  and  of  making  him  own  tbt  b 
antagonist  had  the  better  of  him  in  arganient,  nj 
volumes  would  swell  to  an  immodente  fl» 
One  instance,  I  find,  has  cfanculated  both  is  cm- 
venation  and  in  print;  that  whea  be  -woaid  mi 
allow  the  Scotch  writera  to  have  merit,  the  bto 
Dr.  Rose,  of  Chiswick,  asserted,  that  he  ei^ 
name  one  Scotch  writer  whom  Dr.  JobBwaliia- 
self  would  allow  to  have  .written  better  tfaaa  laj 
man  of  the  age;  and  upon  Johnson's  askiog  who 
it  was,  answered,  **  Lord  Bute,  when  heajpe^ 
the  wairant  for  your  pension.**  Upon  wbie)i 
Johnson,  struck  with  the  repartee,  acknow)«(i|pd 
that  this  was  .true.  When  I  mentioned  it  ts 
Johnson,  **  Sir,*'  said  be,  '*  if  Rose  said  this,  I 
never  beard  it.** — Boswell. 

^  This  reflection  was  very  natural  in  a  man  of 
a  good  heart,  who  was  not  conscious  of  any  ffl- 
will  to  mankiAd,  though  the  sliarp  sayingB  wfaieii 
were  sometimes  produced  by  his  discrimioiliia 
and  vivacity,  which  be  p^haps  did  not  recoUfltf* 
were,  I  am  afiraid,  too  often  remembered  ^ 
resentment — Boswell. 
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lit  ."  BovwKzx  ^'Old  Mr.  Sheridan  eavs 
it  was  because  they  sold  Charles  the 
First."  JoflNsov.  "Then,  sir,  old  Mr. 
Sheridan  has  found  out  a  very  good  rea- 
son.* 

Sorely  the  most  obstinate  and  suiky  na- 
tionality, the  most  determined  aversion  to 
thi<«  great  and  good  roan,  must  be  cured, 
when  he  is  seen  thus  playiug  with  one  of 
his  prejudices,  of  which  he  candidly  ad- 
mitted that  he  could  not  tell  the  reason.  It 
was,  however,  probably  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing had  in  his  view  the  worst  part  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  the  needy  adventurers^, 
many  of  whom  he  thought  were  advanced 
above  their  merits  by  mesns  which  he  did 
not  approve.  Had  he  in  his  early  life  been 
in  Scotland,  and  seen  the  worthy,  sensible, 
independent  gentlemen,  who  live  rationally 
and  hospitably  at  home,  he  never  could 
have  entertained  such  unfavourable  and  un- 
just notions  of  his  fel  lo w-su  bjects.  A  nd  ac- 
cord ingty  we  find,  that  when  he  did  visit 
Scotland,  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he 
was  fully  sensible  of  all  that  it  deserved,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out  when  speak- 
ing of  his  '*  Journey  to  the  Western  Isl- 
ands." 

Next  day,  Saturday,  33d  March,  I  found 
him  still  at  Mrs.  Thrale's,  but  he  told  me 
that  he  was  to  go  to  his  own  house  in  the 
aflemoon.  He  was  better,  but  I  perceived 
he  was  but  an  unruly  patient;  for  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  who  visited  him,  while  I  was  with 
him,  said,  '*  If  you  were  tractable,  sir,  I 
should  prescribe  for  you  " 

I  related  to  him  a  remark  which  a  re- 
spectable friend  had  made  to  me  upon  the 
tnen  state  of  government,  when  those  who 
had  been  long  in  opposition  had  attained  to 
power,  as  it  was  supposed,  against  the  in- 

'  [Wbeo  Johnmikaaaerted  to  dkitinctly  that  he 
ceukl  not  tiaca  the  famse  of  his  aotipitthy  to  the 
Scotch,  it  loay  leem  unjuat  to  sttribnte  to  hiin  any 
s«erat  peiBonal  motive:  but  it  is  the  eaeence  of 
]M«|iidice  to  be  unconacioos  of  its  caiue;  and  the 
Editor  is  ceoyinced  in  his  own  miod  that  Johnson 
received  in  early  life  some  serious  injory  or  afiroot 
from  the  Scotch.  If  Johnson's  personal  history 
daring  the  years  1745  and  174B  were  known, 
something  wooid  probably  be  fbuod  to  account 
for  this  (us  it  now  seeuis)  absurd  national  aversion. 

-Ed]  .    , 

'  [This  can  hardly  have  been  the  cause.  Ma- 
oy  of  Johnson's  earliest  associatfls  were  indeed 
'*  needy  Scotch  adventurers;  '*  that  is,  there  were 
poor  scliolars,  ntdigent  men  of  education  and  tal- 
ent, who  brought  those  articles  to  the  London 
market,  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  bad  done.  Such 
were  8hetk,  Stewart,  Macbean,  &c  But  John- 
son had  DO  avernofi  to  these  mea:  on  the  con- 
trnry*  he  lived  with  them  in  fiuuiiiar  friendship, 
did  theiB  active  kindnenes,  and  willi  Macbean 
(who  seems  to  have  beea  the  sornvor  of  his  ear- 
lievt  ftieads)  he  continaed  in  the  kindest  ialerooaisa 
ts  iiif  last  hoar.— £».] 


cKnatloBoftkeaoTviiBiitB.  <*  Ton  Med  not 
be  uneasy,"  said  this  gentleman, "  about  the 
king.  He  langha  at  them  all;  he  piaye 
them  one  against  another.'^  JoHKsoy. 
*<  Do  n*t  think  so^  sir.  The  kiae  is  asmvcb 
oppressed  as  a  man  can  be*  If  he  playa 
them  one a^nst  another,  hetnns  nothmg.'' 

I  had  paid  a  visit  to  General  Oglethorpe 
in  the  morning,  snd  was  told  by  him  that 
Dr.  Johnson  saw  company  on  Saturday 
evenings,  and  he  would  meet  me  at  John* 
son's  that  night.  When  1  mentioned  this  ' 
to  Johnson,  not  doubting  that  it  would 
please  him,  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
Oglethorpe,  the  fretfulness  of  his  disease  3 
unexpectedly  showed  itself;  his  anger  sud- 
denly kindled,  snd  he  said,  with  vehemence, 
**  Did  not  you  tell  him  not  to  come  ?  Aw 
I  to  be  hunted  in  this  msnner  ?  "  I  satisfied 
him  that  I  could  not  divine  that  the  visit 
would  not  be  convenient,  and  that  I  certain- 
ly could  not  take  it  upon  me  of  my  own  ac^ 
cord  to  forbid  the  general. 

I  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  evening  in 
Mrs.  Williams's  room,  at  tea  and  coflee 
with  her  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  were 
also  both  ill  >  it  was  a  sad  scene,  and  he 
was  not  in  a  very  eood  humour.  He  said 
of  a  performance  that  had  lately  come  out, 
^  Sir,  if  you  should  search  all  the  madhouses 
in  England,  you  would  not  find  ten  men 
who  would  write  so,  and  think  it  sensed  " 

I  was  glad  when  General  Oglethorpe's 
arrival  was  announced,  and  we  lefl  the 
ladies.  Dr.  Johnson  attended  him  in  the 
parlour,  and  was  as  courteous  as  ei^er.  The 
general  said  he  was  busy  reading  the 
writers  of  the  middle  age.  Johnson  said 
they  were  very  curious.  Oolethoape. 
<'  The  house  of  commons  has  usurped  ^  the 


3  [Johnson  evidently  sospected  that  BesweU^ 
with  his  osoal  ofhciousoess,  had  invited  Oglethorpe 
to  this  unseasonable  visit.  When  Johnson  chides 
his  over-zealous  friend  for  such  intenoeddliqg, 
Boswell,  with  easy  seif-coniplaceocy,  can  discov- 
er 00  cause  for  the  reprimand  but  Johnson's  sickr 
neas  or  ill-humour. — Ed.] 

*  [The  Editor  suspects  that  "  Annua  Minibilis; 
or,  the  Eventful  Year  1782,  an  Historical  Poem, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Tasker,  anthour  of  the  Warlike 
Genius  of  BriUiin,"  (see  ante,  p.  204)  is  here 
meant — En.] 

^  [What  could  General  Oglethorpe  mean  by 
saying  that  **  the  bouse  of  commons  had  tuurped 
the  power  of  the  nation *s  money  ?  **  Since  a 
bouse  of  commons  baa  existed,  has  it  not  exercised 
the  power  of  the  nation's  money  ?  Then  when  he 
says  that  '*  government  was  carried  on  by  corrupt 
influence,  instead  of  the  inherent  right  of  the 
king,*'  he  must  mean,  if  he  means  any  thifl^ 
that  the  king  ought  to  rale  in  his  own  exclusive 
right,  and  by  his  own  despotic  wiU»  and  without 
the  aid  or  the  control  of  parliament,  whose  assent 
to  the  meaaores  of  tho  crown  must  be  obtained 
by  i»Jluenee  efeome  kifidt  <Mr  anarchy  most  en- 
sue.   In  short,  if  Mr.  Boa-well  did  not  uaha  aa 
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power  of  tfwnatiaii's  nomyaiidiiKdit  ty^ 
vannicaily.  Garerameni  is  now  carried  on 
by  corrupt  influencet  ioftead  of  the  inherent 
riVht  or  the  king."  Joriison.  ''Sir, 
tiM  want  of  inherent  right  in  the  king 
occasions  adi  this  disturbance.  What  we 
did  at  the  levolation  was  necessary  :  l>ut  it 
broke  our  constitution!.'^  Oolkthorve. 
*^  My  father  dki  not  think  it  neceasary." 

On  Sandav,  23d  March,  I  breakfasted 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seemed  much  re- 
lieved, having  taken  opium  the  night  be* 
fore.  He  however  ptptested  against  it;  as 
a  remedy  that  should  be  given  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance,  and  only  in  extreme  neces- 
sity. I  mentioned  how  commonly  it  was  used 
in  Turkey,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be 
80  pernicious  as  he  apprehended.  He  grew 
warm,  and  said,  "  Turks  take  opium,  and 
Christians  take  opium;  but  Russel,  in  his  ac- 
count of  Aleppo,  tells  us,  that  it  is  as  disgrace- 
ful in  Turkey  to  take  too  much  opium,  as  ii  is 
with  us  to  get  drunk.  Sir,  it  is  amazing 
how  things  are  exa^erated.  A  gentleman 
was  lately  telling  in  a  company  where  I 
was  present,  that  in  France  as  soon  as  a 
man  of  fashion  marries,  he  takes  an  opera 
girl  into  keeping ;  and  this  he  mentioned 
as  a  general  custom.  <  Pray,  sir,'  said  I, 
*  how  many  opera  girls  may  there  be  ? ' 
He  answered,  'About  fourscore.*  'Well 
then,  sir,'  said  I, '  you  see  there  can  be  no 
more  than  fourscore  men  of  fashion  who 
can  do  this  V" 

Mrs.  Desmoulins  made  tea  ;  and  she  and 
I  talked  before  him  upon  a  topick  which  he 
had  once  borne  patiently  from  me  when  we 
were  by  ourselves^ — his  not  complaininff  of 
the  world,  because  he  was  not  called  to 
some  great  o(ik>e,  nor  had  attained  to  great 
wealth.  He  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  I 
confess  with  some  justice,  and  commanded 
» 8  to  have  done.     "  Nobody,'*  said  he, 


erroneous  note.  General  Oglethorpe  talked  non- 
sense, which  indeed  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  amiable  and  gairuIoDS  old  gentleman  some- 
times dkL — ^Ed.] 

*  I  have,  in  my  *'  Jonroal  of  a  Tonr  to  the 
Hebrides,*'  fally  expressed  my  sentiments  npon 
this  subject  The  revohition  was  neeetaary,  bot 
not  a  subject  for  gtory ;  because  it  for  a  long 
time  blasted  the  generoos  feelings  of  loyalty. 
And  now,  when  by  the  benignant  effect  of  time 
Che  present  royal  family  are  established  in  oar 
affections,  how  nnwisn  is  it  to  revive  by  celebra- 
tions the  memory  of  a  shock,  which  it  wonld  surely 
have  been  better  that  onr  constitution  had  not  re- 
quired!— Bos  WELL. 

'  [Yes,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
were  fourscore  persons  whom  the  society  of  Paris 
would  admit  to  be  strictly  and  par  excellence 
men  of  fkshion.  The  fact,  tires  expressed  with 
enlloqutal  latitude,  was  substantially  true;  one  of 
these  degrading  connexions  was  consklerad  essen- 
tial  to  thoae  who  pretended  to  the  title  of  a  man 


"  has  a  rigbt  ta  taOc  in  tfaL  iUkVi,  l» 
bring  before  a  man  his  own  character,  and 
the  events  of  his  life,  when  he  does  wt 
choose  it  sho«kl  be  done.  I  never  han 
sought  the  world  ;  the  world  was  not  lo 
seek  me.  It  is  rather  wonderfni  thatn 
much  has  been  done  for  me.  All  the  oom- 
plaints  which  are  made  of  the  world  are  nih 
just.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  merit  neglect- 
ed :  it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that 
he  failed  of  success.  A  man  may  hidelui 
head  in  a  hole  :  he  may  go  into  the  country, 
and  publish  a  book  now  and  then,  wkicli 
nobody  reads,  and  then  complain  he  is  Def- 
lected. There  is  no  reason  why  any  per- 
son should  exert  himself  Ibr  a  man  who  hu 
written  a  good  book  :  he  has  not  written  it 
for  any  individual.  I  may  as  well  make  i 
present  to  the  postman  who  brings  me  i 
letter.  When  patronage  was  limited,  aa 
authour  expected  to  find  a  Miecenaa,  ud 
complained  if  he  did  not  find  one.  Why 
should  he  complain  ?  This  Meecenas  bii 
others  as  good  as  he,  or  others  who  havt 
got  thesurtof  him."  Boswell.  "Bat, 
surely,  sir,  you  will  allow  tliat  there  are 
men  ol*  merit  at  the  bar^  who  never  get 
practice."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  are  sure 
that  practice  is  got  from  an  opnioo  that 
the  person  employed  deserves  it  best;» 
that  if  a  man  of  merit  at  the  bar  does  oot 
p!«t  practice,  it  is  from  errour,  not  from  in- 
justice. He  is  not  neglected.  A  bursa 
that  is  brought  to  market  may  not  \t 
bought,  though  he  is  a  very  good  horae: 
but  that  is  from  ignorance,  not  firom  inat* 
tention." 

There  was  in  this  discourse  mocb  aovd* 
ty,  ingenuity,  and  discrimination,  bucJi  m 
is  seldom  to  be  found.  Yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  men  of  merit,  who  have  no 
success  in  life,  may  be  forgiven  for  kmenl' 
ffUf,  ifthey  are  not  allowed  to  ecmfkk. 
They  may  consider  i  t  as  A«rd4hat  their  nerit 
should  not  have  it^  suitable  distfoctios. 
Though  there  is  no  intentional  iifjwticc  to- 
wards them  on  the  part  of  the  world,  thdr 
merit  not  having  been  perceived,  they  may 
yet  repine  against  fortune^  or  fatej  or  by 
whatever  name  they  choose  to  call  the  sod- 
posed  mythological  power  of  dettiny.  « 
nas,  however,  occurred  to  me,  as  a  con»ol^ 
tory  thought,  that  men  of  merit  should  con- 
sider thus  :— How  much  harder  would  it  be, 
if  the  same  persons  had  both  all  the  menl 
and  all  the  prosperity  ?  Would  not  tbi» 
be  a  miserable  distribution  for  the  poor 
dunces  ?  Would  men  of  merit  e^tchange 
ihetr  intellectual  su^tority,  and  the  eo^f- 
meats  arising  from  it,  ibr  external  distioo- 
tion  and  the  pleasures  of  wealth  ?  If  tb^ 
woaiki  not,  let  them  not  envy  others,  who  ate 
poor  where  they  are  rieh,  a  compematiai 
which  is  made  to  them.  Let  then  kx>k  la 
ww&B  aad  be  satisfied:  reoolleetiog  win 
consciow  pride  what  Yirfil  finely  »;•« 
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^  CorycMit  SmM,  and  which  I  htve,i]i 
another  place  ^  with  truth  and  sincerity  ap» 
plied  to  Mr.  Burke  : 

'**  Regain  lequabftt  opes  animii." 

4  QxoR.  L  iSt. 

On  the  Buhiect  <^  the  right  employment 
of  wealth,  Jonoeon  obeerved,  "  A  man  can- 
not make  a  bad  aae  of  his  money,  so  far  aa 
reffarda  society,  if  he  does  not  hoard  it  3;  for 
if  he  either  soends  it  or  lends  it  out,  society 
has  the  benent.  It  is  in  general  better  to 
apend  money  than  to  give  it  away;  for  in- 
diutrv  is  more  promoted  bv  spending  money 
than  by  gi  vittg  1 1  away.  A  man  who  spends 
his  money  is  sure  he  is  doing  good  with  it: 
he  is  not  so  sure  when  lie  gives  it  awa^. 
A  man  who  apends  ten  thousand  a  year  will 
do  more  gowl  than  a  man  who  spends  two 
thousand  and  gives  away  eight." 

In  the  eveniuff  I  came  to  him  again.  He 
was  somewhat  fretful  from  his  illness.  A 
g^entleman  asked  him  whether  he  had  been 
fthroad  to*day.  '<  Do  'nt  talk  so  chikiiahly," 
said  he.  "  Xou  soay  as  well  ask  if  1  hanged 
myself  to^ay."  I  mentioned  politicks. 
JoHvsoir.  *'Sir,  I'd  as  soon  have  a  man 
to  break  my  hones  as  talk  to  me  of  publick 
affairs,  internal  or  external.  I  have  lived  to 
see  things  all  as  bad  as  they  can  be." 

Having  mentioned  hia  friend,  the  aecond 
£jord  Southwell,  be  said,  "  Lord  Southwell 
was  the  highest-bred  man  without  insolence, 
that  I  ever  was  in  companv  with;  the  most 
maHtied  I  ever  aaw.    Lord  Orrery  waa  not 
dignified :  Lord  Cheaterfield  was,  hut  he 
V¥9A  inaolent.    Lord  •^••••••a  jg  aioan  of 

coarse  manners,  but  a  man  of  ahilities  and 
information.  I  don't  say  he  is  a  man  I 
wouki  set  at  tlie  head  of  a  nation,  though 
perhaps  he  may  be  as  good  as  the  next 
piime  minister  mat  comes;  but  he  is  a  man 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  club, — I  don't  say 
gur  CLUB, — for  there ^s  no  such  club.*'  Bos* 
WBI.L.  *^  But,  sir,  was  he  not  a  factious 
maD?  '^  JoHaaofl.  *'  O  yes^  air,  as  factious 
a  fellow  as  could  be  found;  one  who  was  lor 
sinking  us  all  into  the  moh."  Boswbll. 
"  How  then,  sir,  did  he  get  into  favour  with 
the  king?  "  Johkson.  *<  Because,  sir,  I 
suppose  he  promised  the  king  to  do  what* 
ever  the  king  pleased." 

He  aoid,  **  Goldsmith's  blundering  speech 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  which  has  been  so  oAen 
mentioned,  and  which  he  really  did  make  to 

^  Lettar  to  the  People  of  Scotland  agsinft  the 
Attempt  to  diminish  the  Number  of  the  Lords  of 
SesMon,  1785. 

*  [This  rarely  ia  too  broadly  stated:  — eodety  is 
injured  when  money  is  spent  in  p  ofligacy  or 
c^impcioo,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  the  EgaliU 
Ihtke  of  Orleans)  in  exciting  political  sedition. — 

'  [Shelboroe,  the  second  Earl,  afterwards  fiist 
Haiquif  of  Lanadowne. — ^Kn.] 
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hui^  was  only  a  hluBdef  Ib  anphaala^— *  L 
wonder  they  should  call  your  lordship  Mai' 
agridOi  for  Malagrida  was  a  very  good 
man;' — meant,  1  wonder  they  should  use 
Maingrida  as  a  term  of  reproach  4." 

Soon  aAer  this  time  I  had  an  opportuni^ 
of  seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his  Iriends,  a 
proof  that  his  talents,  as  well  as  his  obliging 
service  to  authours,  were  ready  as  ever. 
He  had  revised  "  The  Village,"  an  admira- 
ble poem,  by  the^  Reyerend  Mr.  Crabbe.' 
Its  sentimentjs  as  to  the  false  notions  of  ru»> 
tick  happiness  and  rustick  virtue  were  quite 
congemal  with  his  own;  and  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  cor 
rections  and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some 
lines  when  he  thought  he  could  give  the 
writer's  meaning  better  than  in  the  words 
of  the  manuscrlDt  ^ 

On  Sunday,  March  30,  I  found  him  at 
home  in  the  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  meet  with  Dr.  Brocklesby,  whose  readings 
and  knowledge  of  life,  and  good  spirits,  aup» 
ply  him  with  a  never-failing  source  of  con<p 
veraatiom  He  mentioned  a  resncotable  gen- 
tleman, who  became  e^ttremely  penurious 
near  the  ckise  of  his  life.  Johnson  said 
there  must  have  been  a  degree  of  madness 


*  [See  ante^  p.  226.-— £d.] 

*  [This  amiable  gentleman  is  still  alive,  resident 
in  his  rectory  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wiltshire.  His 
snbseqnent  publications  have  placed  him  high  in 
the  roll  of  British  poets^  though  his  having  token 
a  view  of  life  too  minute,  too  bamiiiMttBg,  toe 
paioM,  and  too  just,  may  have  deprivMl  bis 
works  of  so  eitensive,  or,  at  least,  so  brilliaat,  a 
popalarity  as  some  of  bis  cootemporaries  have 
attaked;  bat  the  Editor  veatnras  (o  believe,  that 
there  is  no  poet  of  his  times  who  will  stand  higk> 
er  in  the  opinion  of  posterhy.  ile  generally  deab 
with  *'  the  abort  and  simple  annak  of  the  poor,*^ 
but  be  exhibits  them  with  sncli  a  deep  knowledge 
of  human  nature, — with  socb  general  ease  aoid 
simplicity,  and  socb  accurate  force  of  upression, 
whether  gay  orpatbetical,  as,  in  the  Editor's  hum- 
ble judgment,  no  poet,  except  Sbakspeare.has  e»- 


QeUed.-*£n.1 
•  Ishallgiv< 


give  an  instance,  marking  the  original 
by  Roman,  and  Jobason's  sabstitutkm  in  iltalick 


bv  Roman, 
enaraeten: 


«*  la  Bilrsr  seenss,  wbsvepeaosBil  pleasaras  spring, 
TltyriM,  the  prida  of  Muitaaa  swaias,  ml|(fat  liag  ( 
Bnt  chann*d  by  him,  or  amitten  witb  hit  views, 
llhiill  modern  poeta  coiirt  the  MaMtnsn  mum  f 
From  inith  and  nature  chall  ws  widsly  stimyt 
WUera  ftacy  Mads,  ur  VkgU  M  tlie  way  » 
On  JMisicw  V  bmk$^  m  Ca$ar'a  imintMUa  rtign^ 
If  Titffnu  found  the  golden  aft  again. 
Mutt  tletpy  barda  the  /Uttering  dream  profcngf 
Meekmtiek  eekon  of  the  Mantnan  9ong1 
From  truth  and  nature  shsll  we  widely  stray, 
hkere  VtrgU^  not  where  fancyy  leads  the  $eai/9* 

Heie  we  find  Johnson's  poetical  and  critical  pow- 
ers sndiminiabed.  I  must,  however,  observe,  tlist 
the  akis  be  gave  to  this  poem,  as  to  **  Ibe 
Traveller''  and  "Deserted  Village'*  of  Gold- 
aojith,  were  so  amall  aa  by  no  means  to  ioipsfr 
the  distai^ished  mefit  if  the  aulhow<^-$os-» 
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%botit  htm.  **Not  at  all,  air,"  aaid  Dr. 
Brockl^by,  "hta  judgment  waa  entire." 
Unluckily,  however,  he  mentioned  that  al- 
thuugrh  he  had  a  fortune  of  twenty-eeven 
thousand  pounds,  he  denied  himself  many 
comforts,  from  an  apprehension  that  he 
could  not  afford  them.  **  Nay,  sir,"  cried 
Johnson,  *<when  the  judgment  is  ao  dis- 
turbed that  a  man  cannot  count,  that  ia 
pretty  i*ell." 

I  shall  nere  insert  a  few  of  Johnson's  aay- 
mgs,  without  the  formality  of  dates,  as  they 
have  no  reference  to  any  particular  time  or 
place. 

"  The  more  a  man  extends  and  varies  his 
acquaintance  the  better.*'  This,  however, 
wati  meant  with  a  just  restriction;  for  he  on 
another  occasion  said  to  me^  "Sir,  a  man 
may  be  so  much  of  every  thing,  tiiat  he  is 
'  nothing  ot*  any  thing." 

<*  Raising  the  wages  of  day-labourers  ia 
wrong;  for  it  does  not  make  them  live  bet- 
ter, but  only  makes  them  idler,  and  idleness 
ta  a  very  bad  thing  for  human  nature." 

*<  It  is  a  very  good  custom  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal for  a  man's  own  use;  he  may  write  upon 
a  card  a  day  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  wril^ 
ten,  atler  he  hashed  experience  of  life.  At 
fint  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  written,  be- 
cause there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty;  but 
wht^n  once  a  man  has  settled  his  opinions, 
there  id  seldom  much  to  be  set  down." 

"  There  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  Jour- 
nal I  which  we  see  Swifl  kept  in  Ijondon, 
ibr  it  contains  slight  topicka,  and  it  might 
•(X>n  be  writtea." 

1  praiaed  the  accuracy  of  an  account-book 
of  a  lady  whom  I  mentioned.  JoBMaoF. 
^*  Keeping  accounts,  sir,  is  of  no  use  when 
a  man  is  spending  his  own  money,  and  has 
nobody  to  whom  he  is  to  account.  Ton 
won't  eat  less  beef  to-day,  because  you  have 
written  down  what  it  cost  yesterday."  I 
mentioned  another  lady  who  thought  as  he 
did,  so  that  her  husband  coukl  not  get  her 


'  In  hii  Life  of  Swift,  be  thns  ipeaks  of  thv 
Jonroal/  '*  In  the  midrt  of  hii  power  and  his  pol- 
tticfl,  he  kept  a  jovnal  of  his  visiiB,  bis  walks, 
his  iuterviewt  with  minigten,  and  qaarrelfl  with 
his  Mrraot,  and  tmamiitlad  it  to  Mnu  Johnson 
and  MfiL  Dingley,  to  whom  ho  knew  that  what- 
ever befel  hini  was  ioieresting,  and  no  aoconnt 
coold  be  too  niinate.  Wb^er  tboM  diamal 
trifles  were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had 
Bever  received  any  pleaaore  from  the  dean,  may 
be  reasonably  donbted:  they  have,  however,  some 
odd  attmclions:  the  reader  finding  freqaent  men- 
tion of  names  which  he  has  been  used  to  consider 
as  important,  goes  on  in  hope  of  information ; 
and,  as  there  ■  nothing  to  fat^oe  attention,  if  he 
is  dinppointed,  be  can  hardly  eompiain."  It 
may  be  added,  that  the  reader  not  only  hopes  to 
find,  but  does  find,  in  this  very  entertaining  Jonr- 
nal,  mnch  eurwos  informatwn,  respeotbig  perionB 
and  thing!,  which  be  will  ia  vain  seek  ibr  hi  other 
books  of  the  same  perrad. — ^Maloite. 


to  keep  an  account  of  the  ezpenap  of  the 
fbmily,  as  she  thought  it  enough  tbst  she 
never  exceeded  the  sum  allowed  her.  Joai* 
SON.  *'  Sir,  it  is  fit  she  shoukl  keep  an  l^ 
count,  because  her  husband  wishes  it;  bal 
I  do  not  see  its  use."  I  maintained  tbit 
keeptnff  an  account  has  this  advantage,  ibat 
it  satisfies  a  man  that  his  money  kss  not 
been  lost  or  stolen,  which  he  might  aone- 
times  be  apt  to  imagine,  were  there  no 
written  state  of  hia  expense;  and,  besides,! 
calculation  of  economy,  ao  as  not  to  execsd 
one's  income,  cannot  be  made  withoat  t 
view  of  the  different  articles  in  figures,  that 
one  may  see  how  to  retrench  in  some  pirth 
culars  less  necessary  than  others.  This  he 
did  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Talking  of  an  acquaintance  of  cm, 
whose  narratives,  which  abounded  in  enri- 
ous  and  interesting  topicks,  were  unhappily 
found  to  be  very  fanuious;  I  meotioiKii 
Lord  Mansfield'a  having  aaid  to  me, "  Sop- 
poae  we  believe  one  Aa{f  of  what  he  telk* 
Johnson.  ^<  Ay  ;  but  we  don't  kaoir 
wMeh  half  to  believe.  By  his  lying  m 
lose  not  only  our  reverence  for  him,  but  iH 
comfort  in  his  conversation."  Boswul. 
**  May  we  not  take  it  as  arouaing  fiction  f ' 
Johnson.  "  Sir,  the  mialbrtune  is,  ihat 
you  will  insensibly  believe  as  much  of  it  is 
you  incline  to  bebeve." 

It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithataadiBf 
their  congeniality  in  politicks,  he  never  w« 
acquaint^  with  a  late  eminent  noble  judged 
whom  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  as  a  vri* 
ter  with  great  respect.  Johnson,  I  know 
not  upon  what  degfee  of  rnveetigatioo,eo 
tertained  no  exalted  opinion  of  his  tordahip^ 
intellectual  character.  Talking  of  him  to 
me  one  day,  he  said,  *^  It  is  wonderful,  sir, 
with  how  little  real  auperiority  of  Diiiid 
men  can  make  an  eminent  figure  in  publick 
life."  He  expressed  himsell'  to  the  suae 
purpose  concerning  another  law-k>rd ',  wltfS 
It  aeema,  once  took  a  l>»Loy  to  aswciatewith 
the  wits  of  London  ;  bu:  with  so  little  loe- 
ceas,  that  Footc  said, ««  What  can  he  mean 
by  coming  among  us  ?  He  is  not  onlv  dntt 
himself,  but  the  cause  of  dulness  in  othen. 
Trying  him  by  the  test  of  his  coik)qiw 
powers,  Johnson  had  found  him  very  d^ 
foctive.  He  once  said  to  Sir  Joshua  Key- 
nokls,  "This  man  now  has  been  ten  vetni 
about  town,  and  has  made  nothing  o(itf 
meaning  as  a  companion  <•     He  said  to 

•  [No  doabt  Lord  Mansfield.    See  ante,  fi' 
p.  285.-.Ei>.] 

*  [Probably  Lord  Loughborongh. — ^Ed*]       , 
<  Knowing  as  well  as  1  do  what  precision  •»■ 

elegance  of  oratory  his  lordship  can  display* 
cannot  but  suspect  that  his  unfavonnble  'PP^ 
anee  in  a  social  circle,  which  drew  inch  aniiniB' 
reniont  upon  him,  ninat  be  owing  to  a  c^l^f^ 
tatk>n  of  conseqaenee,  from  being  reacnred  tfj 
stiff.    If  it  be  so,  and  he  might  be  an  a^'"' 
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XBBy  **  I  never  tieard  any  thinff  from  him  in 
company  that  was  at  all  atriking ;  and  de* 
pend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close 
to  a  mao  in  conversatioo,  that  you  discover 
what  his  real  abilities  are :  to  make  a 
Fpeech  in  a  publick  assembly  is  a  knack. 
Now,  I  honour  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thurlow  is 
a  fine  fellow;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to 
youTs." 

After  repeating  to  him  some  of  his  pointed, 
lively  sayings,  I  said,  "  It  is  a  pity,  sir,  you 
don't  always  remember  your  own  good 
things,  that  yon  may  have  a  laugh  when 
vou  will."  JoRirsoH.  "Nay,  sir,  it  is 
better  that  I  forget  them,  that  1  may  be  re- 
minded of  them,  and  have  a  laugh  on  their 
being  brought  to  my  recollection." 

When  I  recalled  to  him  his  having  said, 
as  we  sailed  up  Lochlomond,  <*  That  if  he 
wore  any  thing  fine,'  it  should  be  very 
fine  ;  "  I  observed  that  all  his  thouffhts 
were  upon  a  great  scale.  Johmson.  "De- 
pend upon  it,  sir,  every  man  will  have  as 
fine  a  thing  as  he  can  get ;  as  large  a  dia- 
mond for  his  ring."  Boswbll.  "  Pardon 
me,  sir  :  a  man  of  a  narrow  mind  will  not 
think  of  it ;  a  slight  trinket  will  satisfy  him : 

"  Nee  sttffieBe  qaeat  majoris  pondera  gamins.  *  " 
Juv.  1  Sat.  29.  • 

I  told  him  I  should  send  him  some  "  Es- 
says "  which  I  had  written  i,  which  I  hoped 
Jie  would  be  so  good  as  to  read,  and  pick 
out  the  good  ones.  Johksoiv.  "  Nay, 
-sir,  send  me  only  the  good  ones :  donH 
make  me  pick  them." 

I  heara  him  once  say,  "Though  the 
proverb '  Nullum  numen  alkest,  $i  sitprw 
aentia,^  does  not  always'  prove  true,  we 
may  be  certain  of  the  converse  of  it,  Ntd- 
lum  numen  adest,  n  iil  imprudentiaK** 

Once,  when  Mr.  Seward  was  going  to 
Bath,  and  asked  his  commands,  he  said, 
••  Tell  Dr.  Harington  that  I  wish  he  would 
pnbiish  another  volume  of  the  *•  Nuga  Jin- 
HqwB  ^  ; '  it  is  a  very  pretty  book  ^."    Mr. 


man  if  be  would,  we  caonot  be  sony  that  be 
miMes  bis  aim. — ^Boswell. 

*  Uoder  the  title  of  "  The  Hypochoadriack.** 

-—Ma  LONE. 

[They  are  to  be  found  in  the  London  Magazine 
from  1775  to  1784.— Ed.] 

*  [Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  a  more  claasKal  veivion  of 
Johoflon*!  variation .  "  Nullam  namen  adeit  ni  ait 
pnidentia."     Jlnte,  p.  119. — £d.] 

*  UbM  since  appeared. — ^BoswsLii.  [Tboagli 
the  HSS.,  of  which  thia  work  was  compoeed,  had 
descended  to  Dr.  Harington,  tbe  work  was  not 
edited  by  bim,  bat  by  Uie  Reverend  Henry  Har- 
ington,  M.  A. — J.  H.  Ma.rki.ano.] 

**  A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  this 
vrry  carioos  collection  waa  published  by  Mr.  Park 
In  1804,  in  two  volnmea,  octuvo.  In  tliis  edition 
the  iatiais  are  chronologically  arranged,  and  tbe 
account  of  the  bishops,  which  waa  formerly  print- 
ed from  a  very  corrupt  copy,  ii  taken  from  Sir 


Sewaid  »eoiided  thif  wnk,  a&c 

mended  to  Dr.  Harington  to  dedicate  it  to 
Johnson,  and  take  for  hia  notto  what  Ca« 
tnlltts  says  to  Cornelius  Nepoa: 


*i  '•         namqne  tn  aolebas 

Meaa  ease  aliquid  putore  kuoab." 

As  «  snaU  proof  of  his  kindliness  and  dei» 
icacy  of  feeling,  the  following  circumstance 
may  be  mentioned  :  One  evening,  when  we 
were  in  the  street  together,  and  I  tokl  him 
I  was  goinff  to  sup  at  Mr.  Beauderk'a, 
he  said,  "  I  >il  go  with  you."  Ailer  having 
walked  part  of  the  way,  seeming  to  recoE* 
lect  something,  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
said,  <«  I  cannot  go, — ^bat  I  do  not  love 
Beouelerk  the  leu.'' 

On  the  firame  of  his  portrait  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  inscribed 


Ingeniam  ingeni 


Incoho  laCet  hoe  anb  corpora  *. 

Afler  Mr.  Beauclerk's  death,  when  it  be- 
came Mr.  Langton's  property,  he  made  the 
inscription  be  defaced.  Johnson  said  com- 
placently, *<  It  was  kind  in  you  to  take  it 
off; "  and  then,  aH^r  a  abort  pause,  added, 
<<  and  not  unkind  in  him  to  put  it  on." 

He  said,  ^  How  few  of  his  friends'  houses 
would  a  man  choose  to  be  at  when  he  is 
siek !"  He  mentioned  one  or  two.  I 
recollect  only  Thrale>s. 

He  observed, "  There  is  a  wicked  incli- 
nation in  most  people  to  suppose  an  okl 
man  decayed  in  nis  intellects.  If  a  young 
or  middle-aged  man,  when  leaving  a  com- 

{)any,  does  not  recollect  where  he  laid  his 
lat,  it  is  nothing  ;  but  if  the  same  inatten- 
tion is  discovered  in  an  old  maA,  people 
will  shru^  up  their  shouklers,  and  say, '  His 
memory  is  going.' " 

When  I  once  talked  to  him  of  some  of 
the  sayings  which  every  body  repeats,  but 
nobody  knows  where  to  find,  such  as  Qiiat 
Decrs  imil  perdere,  priue  dementat ;  he 
told  me  that  he  was  once  offi^red  ten  guineas 
to  point  out  from  whence  8emel  huanM* 
miM  omnes  was  taken.  Hecoukl  not  do  it, 
but  many  years  afterwards  met  with  it  by 
chance  in  Johannee  Baptieta  JtfianfiMi- 
nw^. 

John  Harington *a  original  manoseript,  which  he 
presented  to  Henry,  Krinee  of  Wales,  and  is  now 
in  tbe  royal  library  in  the  museum. — Malojtv. 
^  [The  whole  paange  ia  very  descriptive  of 


4(  iwcondtor  Stt  paulo:  mtans  aptat  amUs  ' 

NoribuB  borua  homiiium:  rMeri  pomt  eo  quod 
Rmticloa  tonao  toga  dtilluit:  et  male  Uxns 
In  )«de  ealceM  tasret :  at  eat  iKmns,  nt  melior  vir 
Nob  aUue  qaiaqoam:  at  tiUoinicuiit  at  Ingeniam  lagaas 
Inculto  latei  hoc  aub  corpore.**— /for.  SU,  111.  lib.  L  S7 
*^  Bo.] 

*  The  words  occor  (as  Mr.  Bindley  oboerres  te 
BM)  in  tbe  lint  Eetogaa  of  Maatoaaaa,  '•  De  Ho* 
neito  Amore,"  he 

**U  commune  malum}  lemel  tasaalTtmos  onnes.* 
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I  wi  very  sorry  tluiif  did  not  take  ft  note  I 
of  an  eloquent  argument,  ia  wfaieh  he  mai»*  i 
tftined  that  the  sitaation  of  Prince  of  Walea 
was  the  happieat  of  any  person's  in  the 
kingdom,  even  beyond  that  of  the  sover- 
eign.  I  recollect  only-— the  enjoyment  of 
hope — the  high  superiority  of  rank,  with- 
out the  anxious  cares  of  govemmentr— and  a 
^reat  degree  of  power,  both  from  natural 
influence  wisely  used,  and  from  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  those  who  look  fur- 
ward  to  the  chance  of  future  favour. 

Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  communicated  to 
me  the  following  particulars: 

Johnson  thought  the  poems  published  as 
translations  from  Ossian  had  ao  little  merit, 

With  the  ibllowing  elucidation  of  the  other 
■aying — Quot  Deu^  (it  should  rather  be,  Q^em 
Jupiter)  vult  penlrre,  priua  demental — Mr. 
Bodweli  was  fanii«hed  b^  Mr.  Richmrd  How,  of 
Anpley,  ia  Bedford^ire,  aa  comnnmicated  to  that 
geot!e4nan  by  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Pitts,  late  rec- 
tor of  Great  Brickhiil  in  Buckinghamshire:  "  Per- 
haps no  scrap  of  Latin  whatever  has  been  more 
quoted  than  this.  It  oceasionally  fidia  even  from 
thoM  who  are  scrupulous  even  to  pedantry 
in  their  Latiaity,  md  will  not  admit  a  word  into 
their  compoaitioiH  whicfa  faaanol  the  sanction  of 
the  fint  age.*'  The  word  demento  is  of  no  au- 
thority; either  as  a  verb  amtvs  or  neater.  After 
a  long  seareh,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  bet, 
some  gentlemen  of  CaoibrMlge  found  it  among 
the  fragments  of  Euripides,  in  what  edition  I  do 
not  recollect,  where  it  is  given  aa  a  translation  of 
a  Greek  iainbick: 

Of  etsf  ^hMi  4anK  rt4i  if^  msn^^m, 

**  The  above  scrap  was  found  in  the  band-writing 
of  a  suicide  of  fashion,  Sir  D.O.,  some  yean  ago, 
lying  on  the  table  of  the  room  where  he  bad  des- 
troyed himself.  The  suicide  was  a  man  of  cIrssi- 
paJ  acquirements :  he  left  no  other  paper  behind 
him. '  *     Another  of  these  proverbial  sayings, 

^  Incidit  In  Beyllam,  cupieus  vitare  Charybdlm,** 

I,  some  years  ago,  in  a  note  on  a  paasage  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,  traced  to  its  soarce.  It  oo- 
fiiin  (with  a  slight  variation)  in  the  Alezandreis 
of  Philip  Gualtier  (a  poet  of  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry), which  was  printed  at  Lyons  in  15o8.  Darius 
is  tha  perM)n  addressed: 

u  ■       Quo  tendb  Inertem, 

Rex  perltore,  rugam  i  neacia,  heu !  jienHte,  neadt 
Qkmtn  flifisB:  koslai  inourris  daai  ngis  hssienii 
liicidlis  in  dcyUaai,  cupien*  vitare  Chv)  bdim.'* 

The  an  tbovr  of  this  line  was  int  aaoertainsd  by 
GaHeottna  Maitios,  who  died  b  1476,  as  is  ob- 
served in  Menagiana,  vol.  iii.  p.  130,  edit  1762. 
For  an  account  of  Philip  Gualtier,  sae  Noasius  da 
Poet.  Latin.,  p.  264,  fol.  1697.  A  line,  not  less 
frequentlv  quoted  tlian  any  of  the  preceding,  was 
Mggested  for  inquiry,  savmsJ  yean  ago,  in  a  note 
4>n  The  Rape  of  Lucreea: 

*^  SoUmau  miserls  socVos  fcstwfcws  dolorii." 

fiat  the  autbour  of  this  veaw  has  aol,  I  bsiisv^ 
iMen  discovered.— Ma  LOBfi^ 


thit  he  saidy  <'  %« a  man  might  write  locli 
stuff  forever,  if  he  would  obmUm  his  misd 
to  it" 

Uesaidi  «  A  man  should  pass  a  part  of 
his  time  with  the  hugkerif  by  which  mean 
any  thing  ridiculous  or  particular  about  him 
mghi  be  presented  to  his  view,  and  cor- 
rected." I  observed,  he  must  have  been  a 
bold  lauffher  who  would  have  ventured  to 
tell  Dr.  Johnson  of  any  of  his  peculiarities'. 

Having  observed  the  vain  osteutatiofli 
importance  of  many  people  in  quoting  the 
authority  of  dukes  and  lords,  ss  having 
been  in  their  company,  he  said,  he  went  tu 
the  other  extreme,  and  did  not  mentioo  liii 
authority  when  he  ahould  have  done  it,  bad 
it  not  been  that  of  a  duke  or  a  lord. 

Dr.  Goldsmith  said  once  to  Dr.  Jobona 
that  he  wished  for  some  additional  memben 
to  the  Literary  Club,  to  give  it  an  agreeable 
variety;  "*  for,"  said  he,  "  there  can  now  be 
nothing  new  among  us:  we  have  travelW 
over  one  another's  minds.**  Johnson  aeen- 
ed  a  little  angry,  and  said,  "  Sir,  you  have 
not  travelled  over  my  roind,  I  promise  yoa.* 
Sir  Joshua,  however,  thought  Goldamitb 
right;  observing,  that  "  when  people  bare 
lived  a  great  deal  together,  they  knowwbat 
each  of  them  will  say  on  ewry  subject  A 
new  understanding,  therefore,  is  desirable; 
because  though  it  may  only  furnish  the 
same  sense  upon  a  question  which  would 
have  been  furnished  by  those  with  wbom 
we  are  accustomed  to  live,  yet  this  aene 
will  have  a  different  colouring;  and  coioiu>- 
ing  is  of  much  effect  in  every  thing  elae  as 
well  aa  in  painting.*' 

Johnson  used  to  say  that  he  made  it  a 
constant  rule  to  talk  aa  well  as  he  could, 
both  as  to  sentinoent  and  expressioDi  br 
which  means,  what  had  been  originall/  n* 
fort  became  familiar  and  easy.  Tbe  con- 
sequence of  this,  Sir  Joshua  onserved,  vaa, 
that  his  common  conversation  in  all  compa- 
nies was  such  as  to  secure  him  univeiaal  at- 
tention, as  something  above  the  usual  coUo* 
quial  style  was  expected. 

Yet,  though  Johnson  had  this  habit  ia 
company,  wmu  another  mode  was  need* 
sary,  in  order  to  investigate  truth,  lie  cooU 
descend  to  a  language  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  cspacity .  An  instance  of  this  was 
wimeBsed  oy  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  when 
they  were  present  at  an  examiuation  of  ■ 

*  I  am  hsppy,  bowe\«9r,  to  mention  a  pleaaaf 
iiMHnce  of  his  enduring  witb  great  gendansa  to 
hear  one  of  his  most  striking  paiticufairities  poioiad 
out:  Miss  Hunter,  a  niece  of  his  friend,  Cbriaopbtf 
Smart,  when  a  very  young  giri,  struek  by  hi>  tf" 
traordinary  motiens,  said  to  him,  **Pny,  Dr* 
Johnson,  why  do  you  make  aueh  Strang geMm*^" 
<*  From  bad  habit,"  he  replied.  **  Do  yov,  nj 
dear,  take  care  to  guard  against  bad  hsbia." 
This  1  was  told  by  the  yoang  lady's  biotbar  at 
Maignts.-~Bos  wa  LL. 
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litUe  blwltfpitiii  W)  V  ^r«  SaundeiB 
Welch,  the  lata  WeslminBter  juatice. 
Welch,  who  imagined  that  he  was  exalting 
himselfiri  Dr.  Jofoiwon'a  eyes  by  using  big 
'words,  spoke  in  a  manner  that  was  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  boy;  Dr.  Johnson  pei^ 
■ceiving  it,  addressed  himself  to  the  boy, 
and  changed  the  pompous  phraseology  into 
-colloquial  language^  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
who  was  much  amused  by  this  proceeding, 
which  seemed  a  kind  of  reversing  of  what 
nught  have  been  expected  from  the  two 
nieu,  took  notice  of  it  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
thev  walked  away  by  themselves.  Johnson 
cat  J,  that  it  was  continually  the  case;  and 
that  he  was  always  obliged  to  translate  the 
Justice's  swelling  diction  (smiling),  so  as 
that  his  meaning  might  be  understood  by 
the  vulvar,  from  whom  information  was  to 
be  obtamed. 

Sir  Joshua  once  observed  to  him,  that  he 
had  talked  above  the  capacity  of  some  peo- 
ple with  whom  they  had  been  in  company 
t<^ether.  "  No  matter,  sir,"  said  Johnson; 
**  Uiey  consider  it  as  a  compliment  to  be 
talked  to  as  if  they  were  wiser  than  they 
are.  So  true  is  this,  sir,  that  Baxter  made 
it  a  rale  in  every  sermon  that  he  preached 
to  say  something-  that  was  above  the  capa- 
city of  his  audieuce  •." 

Johnson's  dexterity  in  retort,  when  he 
•aeemed  to  be  driven  to  an  extremity  fay  his 
adversary,  was  very  remarkable.  Of  his 
power,  in  this  respect,  our  common  friend, 
Mr.  Windham,  ot  Norfolk,  has  been  pleaaM 
to  furnish  me  with  an  eminent  instance. 
However  unfavourable  to  Scotland,  he  uni- 
formly gave  liberal  praise  to  George  Bn- 
chanan,  as  a  writer.  In  a  conversation 
concerning  the  literary  merits  of  the  two 
c  untries,  in  which  Buchanan  was  intro- 
duced, a  Scotchman,  imagining  that  on  this 
ground  he  should  have  an  undoubted  tri- 
umph over  him,  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  Dr.  John- 
son, what  would  you  have  said  of  Buchan- 
an had  be  been  an  Englishman?  "    "  Why, 


^  The  jottneae  of  this  remark  is  ooafinned  by 
the  following  story,  for  whieh  I  am  indebted  to 
Lord  EHot: — A  coiutry  panon,  who  was  remark- 
able for  quoting  Kiaps  M  Latin  in  hw  tekmoos, 
baviog  ^ed,  one  of  his  pariBbionero  was  asked 
hum  he  liked  his  socceaMr:  "He  ii  a  very  good 
ineacher,*'  was  his  answer,  «  but  no  Latiner,** 
-'BoawKi,!..  [Mr.  Clialmen  makes  this  anoo- 
dete  ioteroiting  by  giving  it  **  a  h>ca<  habitation 
end  a  name."  Thn  **very  good  preacher*' 
ivea,  he  says,  the  eeiebrated  Dr.  Ldward  Poeock, 
^rhe  had  a  living  at  Childry,  near  Ozfbrd.  One 
of  his  Oxfoid  fiends,  as  he  travelled  through 
Childry,  inquiring,  ibr  hia  divenioa,  of  aoii.e 
people,  who  was  ^eir  niinister  ?  and  how  they 
liked  him?  received  from  tfaam  this  answer:  **  Our 
panoe  is  one  Mr.  Poooek,  a  plain,  honest  nion; 
bat,  oiaster,"  aakl  they,  *'  he  is  no  LaHner.'* — 
Po€9tW»  lAft^  sect.  iiL-4&».] 


sir,"  said  Johnioa,  aftar  a  little  piaiM»  ''  I 
should  not  have  said  of  Buchanan,  had  be 
been  an  jEn^JwAmafft,  what  1  will  now  say 
of  him  as  iSco<eAfiiaf»,'^tiiat  he  was  the  oft> 
iy  man  of  genius  his  aountry  ever  pr(^ 
duced«.» 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollectiaii  anoth- 
er instance  of  the  same  nature.  I  once  re- 
minded him  that  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith 
was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  of  Glasgow, 
he  had  cut  him  abort  by  sayioff,  <(  Prav,  sir, 
have  ;^ou  ever  seen  Brentfopdr"  and  I  took 
the  liberty  to  add,  "  My  dear  air,  aurely 
that  was  tkothi'n^^  "  Why  then,  air," 
he  replied,  "  you  nave  never  seen  Brea^ 
ford." 

[When  his  friend  Mr.  Strahan,  a  piaai 
native  of  Scotland,  at  his  return  An^ 
from  the  Hebridee  asked  him,  with  ^  ^^ 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  what  he  thought  of  hie 
country^  *'  That  it  is  a  very  vile  country 
to  be  sure,  sir;  ^  returned  for  answer  T!ku 
Johnson^  "  Well,  sir  I "  replies  the  other 
somewhat  mortified,  "  God  made  it," 
"  Certainly  he  did,"  answers  Dr.  Johnson 
again$  **bQt  we  must  always  remember 
that  he  made  it  for  Scotchmen,  and  coom- 
risons  are  odious,  Mr.  Strahaa;  but  God 
made  hell."] 

Though  his  usual  phraae  for  converaatioii 
was  tei«,  yet  he  made  a  distinction;  ibr 
when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the 
day  before  at  a  friend's  house,  with  "  a  ve- 
rv  pretty  company;"  and  I  asked  him  if 
there  was  good  conversation,  he  answered, 
"  No,  air;  we  had  iaXk  enough,  but  no  co»- 
^ernatumi  there  was  notbinji^  cUsctMseit." 

Talking  of  the  success  oi  the  Scotch  in 
LfOndon,  he  imputed  it  in  a  considerable  d^ 
ffree  to  their  spirit  of  nationali^.  *<  Y^u 
know,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  no  Scotchman 
publishes  a  book,  or  has  a  play  brought  up- 
on the  stage,  but  there  are  five  hundred 
people  ready  to  applaud  him." 

He  gave  much  praise  to  his  friend  Dr 
Burney's  elegant  and  entertaining  Travels, 
and  told  Mr.  Seward  that  he  had  tliem  in 
his  eye  when  writing  his  ^<  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland." 

Such  was  his  sensibihty,  and  so  much 
w«i8  he  adected  by  pathetick  poetry,  that, 
when  he  was  reading  Dr.  Beuttie^s  '<  Her 


'  This  prompt  and  aaicastic  retort  may  not  iAf- 
optly  be  compared  with  Sir  Henry  Wotton't  cele- 
bkated  answer  to  a  prisrt  in  Italy,  who  asked  him 
**  Where  was  year  religMn  to  be  fimnd  befisn 
Lother?^'  **  My  religion  waa  to  be  ftmnd  fbea, 
where  yoma  is  not  to  be  Iband  now,  in  the 
written  woid  of  God. ' '  Hot  Johnseo's  admimfale 
leply  has  a  aimrper  edn  and  psriuipa  more  itige- 
nnity  than  that  of  Wotton.— MALeit*.  (In 
Sekien*B  Table  Talk  we  have  the  foUewng 
anore  witty  reply  made  to  this  sanie  qnealion: 
*'  Whsie  was  Ainerka  an  hondred  or  six  seote 
y,emago?*'^J.  H.  MA»i:M«l>*3 
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mit,**  m  mj  pi eaenee,  it  brought  teara  into 
his  eyes  K 

He  disapproved  much  of  mingHng^  real 
fkcts  with  nction.  On  this  account  he  cen- 
sured a  book  entitled  **Love  and  Mad- 
ness*." 

Mr.  Hoote  told  him  he  was  born  in  Moor- 
flelds,  and  had  received  part  of  his  early  in- 
Btniction  in  Grub-street.  "  Sir,"  said  John- 
son, smiling,  "you  have  been  regularly 
educated.''  Havinfi[  asked  who  was  his  in- 
structor, and  Mr.  Hoole  having  answered, 
«*  My  uncle,  sir,  who  was  a  tailor; "  John- 
son, recollecting  himself,  said,  "  Sir,  I  knew 
him :  we  called  him  the  tnetaphyaical  tailor. 
He  was  of  a  club  in  Old-street,  with  me  and 
George  Psalmanazar,  and  some  others:  but 
pray,  sir,  was  he  a  good  tailor?"  Mr. 
Hoole  having  answered  that  he  believed  he 
was  too  mathematical,  and  used  to  draw 
squares  and  triangles  on  his  shopboard,  so 
that  he  did  not  excel  in  the  cut  of  a  coat, — 
••  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  Johnson,  "  for  I 
would  have  every  man  to  be  master  of  his 
own  business." 

[This  probably  was  the  person  to 
^^SS'  ^^^^^  *^®  following  anecdote,  told 
''  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  relates.  John- 
son would  frequently  adjourn  with  Psalma- 
nazar from  his  lodgings  to  a  neighbouring 
alehouse,  and,  in  ue  common  room,  con- 
verse with  him  on  subjects  of  importance. 
In  one  of  these  conversations,  Johnson  took 
occasion  to  remark  on  the  human  mind, 
that  it  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  would  frequently  antici- 
pate instruction,  and  enable  inffenious  minds 
to  acquire  knowledge.  "  Sir,''  said  a  stran- 
ger that  overheard  him,  "  that  I  deny:  I  am 
a  tailor,  and  have  had  many  apprentices, 
but  never  one  that  could  make  a<coat  till  I 
had  taken  great  pains  in  teaching  him."] 

In  pleasant  reference  to  himself  and  Mr. 
Hoole,  as  brother  authours,  he  oflen  said, 
*'  Let  you  and  I,  sir,  go  together,  and  est  a 
beef-steak  in  Grub-street." 

Sir  William  Chambers,  that  great  archi- 
tect, whose  works  show  a  sublimits  of  ge- 
nius, and  who  is  esteemed  by  all  who  knew 
liim,  for  his  social,  hospitable,  and  generous 
qualities,  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his 
*'  Chinese  Architecture  "  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
perusal.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with 
It,  and  said,  "  It  wants  no  addition  nor  cor- 

*  The  paitioalar  pamge  which  excited  thii 
•Hong  emotion  was,  ■•  1  have  heaid  fiom  my 
fiitl^er,  the  thiki  staiixa,  «  *Tis  Dight,**~lcc.— 
J.  BoswBLL.  [It  is  the  fovrth  staioa. — J.  H. 
Markland. 

'  [AkiodofaovelibaiaiedonthesUMyof  Mr. 
Hackmaa  and  Mms  Ray,  see  p.  a08  of  the 
.pranM  votune.— Ed.] 

'  [The  Editor  does  not  leoollect  any  work  ef 
Sir  W.  ChaoDbeis  which  can  be  said  to  eahibit 
•'sublimity  ^genius.  "—£»0 


recttOQ,  but  a  few  lines  of  itttrodoefSoB;' 
which  he  furnished,  and  Sir  Willias 
adopted  4. 

Hfe  said  to  Sir  William  Scott,  "Thcip 
is  running  mad  after  innovation^  aod  il 
the  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  doM  in  t 
new  wav;  men  are  to  be  hanged  ifl'aofw 
way;  l^burn  itself  is  not  sale  from  the 
fury  of  mnovation."  It  having  been  ir- 
gued  that  this  was  an  improvement,— **  No, 
sir,"  said  he, eagerly,  "  it  xsnot  animpnm' 
ment;  they  object,  that  the  old  method  dret 
together  a  number  of  spectators.  Sir,  ex- 
ecutions are  intended  to  draw  speetston 
If  they  do  not  draw  spectatoTs,  they  dost 
answer  their  purpos^  l*he  old  method 
was  most  satisfactory  to  all  parties;  the 
publick  was  gratified  by  a  procession;  the 
criminal  was  supported  by  it  ^  Why  is  d 
this  to  be  swept  away  ?  "  I  perfectly  a^rw 
with  Dr.  Johnson  upon  this  head,  and  lo 
persuaded  that  executions  now,  the  soleni 
procession  being  discontinued,  have  Dot 
nearly  the  effect  which  they  formerly  hai. 
Magistrates,  both  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
have,  I  am  afraid,  in  this  had  too  much  I^ 
gard  to  their  own  ease.   ' 

Of  Dr.  Hurd,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Johnson  said  to  a  friend, — "Hard,  8ir,ii 
one  of  a  set  of  men  who  account  forevny 
thing  systematically  ;  for  instance,  it  hii 
been  a  fashion  to  wear  scarlet  breeches; 
these  men  would  tell  you,  that  accordtsf  to 
causes  and  effects,  no  other  wear  coaU  st 
that  time  h  ave  been  chosen."  He,  howe?er, 


*  The  Hooonrable  Horace  Walpole,  now  Ed 
of  Orford,  thns  bean  testimony  to  this  8^^!°"'' 
merit  as  a  writer:  "  Mr.  Chambers's  •  TrMtiie  w 
Civil  Architecture'  is  the  most  sensible  book,  aod 
the  most  ezeoipt  from  prejadices,  that  ever  vm 
written  on  that  science." — Preface  to  Jneeiota 
of  Painting  in  England,  The  introdncto^ 
lines  are  these:  **  It  is  difficult  to  aroid  pniang 
too  little  or  too  much.  The  boundles  puw- 
gyricks  which  have  been  lavished  spoo  d» 
Chinese  learning,  policy,  and  arte,  show  vtik 
what  power  novelty  attrects  rq;ard,  sad  bffff 
naturally  esteem  swells  into  admiration. 

*'I  am  far  from  desiring  to  be  nnmbad 
among  the  ezaggeratois  of  Chinese  excelleBos.  I 
consider  them  as  great,  or  wise,  only  in  eooifiin- 
son  with  the  nations  that  surround  them;  ■■ 
have  no  intention  to  plaoe  them  in  oom|MOHB 
either  with  the  ancients  or  with  the  modenatf 
this  part  of  the  world;  yet  they  mo*  besllow" 
to  cbiim  our  notice  as  a  distinct  and  very  *ip^ 
raoe  of  men ;  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  rqgioii  divided 
by  ili  situation  from  all  civilized  coantriw,  w» 
have  formed  their  own  mannera,  and  invsalff 
their  own  arts,  without  the  SMitance  of  eissipls-' 

— BOSWELL. 

*  [What  could  Dr.  Johnson  have  roesat  bj 
saying,  that  the  criminal  was  tt^ertedb^ 
publick  proceBtianf  The  reverse  is  ©l^'^? 
the  truth.  It  must  be  recollected  that  BoseiU 
had  the  mania  of  witaessiag  ezecutionB^--^J 
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itl  of  him  at  another  time  to  the  smoe 
gentleman,  "  Hurd,  sir,  is  a  man  whose  ac 
quaiDtance  is  a  valuable  acquisition.'* 

That  learned  and  ingenious  prelate,  it  is 
i^reU  known,  published  at  one  period  of  his 
lile  '^  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,*'  with 
«  wofutly  whiggish  cast    Afterwards,  his 
lortUhi^  hjHiving  thought  better,  came  to  see 
his  error,  and  republished  the  work  with  a 
more  constitutional  spirit.    Johnson,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  allow  him  full  credit 
for    his  political  conversion^    I  remember 
when  his  lordship  declined  the  honour  of  be- 
in^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Johnson 
said,  *'  I  am  ?lad  he  did  not  ^o  to  Lambeth: 
for,  af\er  all,  Ifear  he  is  a  whig  in  his  heart** 
Johnson's    attention    to    precision    and 
clearness  in  expression  was  very  remarka- 
ble.    He  disapproved  qf  a  parenthesis;  and 
I   believe  in  ail  his  voluminous  writings, 
not   half  a  dozen  of  them  will  be  found. 
He  never  used  the  phrases  the  former  and 
the  latter i  having  ooserved,  that  they  oAen 
occasioned    obscurity  \  he  therefore  con- 
trived to  construct  his  sentences  so  as  not  to 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  would  even 
rather  repeat  the  same  words,  in  order  to 
avoid  them.      Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  mistake  surnames,  when  we  hear 
them  carelessly  uttered  for  the  first  time. 
To  prevent  this,  he  used  not  only  to  pro- 
nounce thew  slowly  and  distinctly,  but  to 
take  the  trouble  of  spelling  them  ;  a  prac^ 
tice  which  I  have  oflen  followed,  and  which 
1  wish  were  general. 

Such  was  the  heat  and  irritability  of  his 
blood,  that  not  only  did  he  pare  his  nails  to 
the  quick,  but  scraped  the  joints  of  his  fin- 
gers with  a  penknife,  till  they  seemed  quite 
red  and  raw  >. 

The  heterogeneous  composition  of  hu- 
man nature  was  remarkably  exemplified  in 
Johnson.  His  liberality  in  giving  his 
money  to  persons  in  distress  was  extraordi- 
nary. Yet  there  lurked  about  him  a  pro- 
pensity to  paltry  saving.  One  day  1  owned 
to  him,  that  <*  1  was  occasionally  troubled 
with  a  fit  of  naiTOton^fM."  "  Why,  sir," 
said  he,  "  so  am  I.  BtA  I  do  not  teU  it.'' 
He  has  now  and  then  borrowed  a  shilling  of 
rae ;  and  when  I  asked  him  for  it  again, 
aeemed  to  he  rather  out  of  humour.  A 
droll  liule  circumstance  once  occurred  ;  as 
if  lie  meant  to  reprimand  my  minute  exact- 
ness as  a  creditor,  he  thus  addressed  me; — 
**  Bos  well,  lend  me  sixpence — not  to  be  re- 
paid.'* 

This  great  man's  attention  to  small 
things  was  very  remarkable.  As  an  in- 
stance of  it,  he  one  day  said  to  roe,  *'  Sir, 

^  [This  looks  like  what  Mr.  Partridge  would 
call  ■  non  gequittar;  at  least,  the  Editor  dons  not 
mt  how  extreme  beat  aod  irritability  of  the  blood 
■hoold  caose  a  oian  to  pare  his  nails  too  dose. — 
Ed.] 


when  yon  get  «)ver  in  ehange  lor  agoinea, 
look  carefullv  at  it;  you  may  find  some  cu- 
rious piece  of  coin." 

Though  a  stern  tnte^om  Engluhmmif 
and  Ailly  prejudiced  against  all  other  na^ 
tioos,  he  had  discernment  enough  to  see, 
and  candour  enough  to  censure,  the  cold 
reserve  too  common  among  Englishmen 
towards  strangers;  "Sir,"  said  he,  "two 
men  of  any  other  nation  who  are  shown 
into  a  room  together,  at  a  house  where 
they  are  both  visitors,  will  immediatelv  find 
some  conversation.  But  two  Englishmen 
will  probably  go  each  to  a  different  window, 
and  remain  in  obstinate  silence.  Sir,  we 
as  yet  do  not  enough  understand  the  com* 
mon  rights  of  humanity." 

Johnson  was  at  a  certain  period  of  his 
life  a  good  deal  with  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne  ^,  now  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  as  he 
doubtless  could  not  but  have  a  doe  value 
for  that  nobleman's  activity  of  mind,  and 
uncommon  acquisitions  of  important  know* 
ledge,  however  much  he  might  disapprove 
of  other  parts  of  his  lordship's  character, 
which  were  widely  different  Irom  his  own. 

Maurice  Morgann,  Esq.,  autiiour  of  the 
very  ingenious  "  Essay  on  the  Character 
of  Falstaff  3,"  beings  a  particular  friend  of 
his  lordship,  had  once  an  opportunity  of 
entertaining  Johnson  a  day  or  two  at  Wy- 
combe, when  its  lord  was  absent,  and  by 
him  1  have  been  favoured  with  two  anec- 
dotes. 

One  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  John* 
son's  candour.  Mr.  Morgann  and  he  had  a 
dispute  pretty  late  at  night,  iq  which 
Johnson  would  not  give  up,  tliouffh  he  had 
the  wrong  side;  and,  in  short,  both  kept 
the  field.  Next  morning,  when  they  met 
in  the  breakfasting-room.  Dr.  Johnson  ac- 
costed Mr.  Morgann  thus:  "  Sir,  I  hav« 
been  thinking  on  our  dispute  last  night;— 
You  were  in  the  righi." 

The  other  was  as  follows:  Jdineon,  for 
sport  perhaps,  or  from  the  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, ei^rly  maintained  that  Derridi 
had  merit  as  a  writer.  Mr.  Morgann  ar- 
gued with  him  directly,  in  vain.  At 
length  he  had  recourse  to  this  device. 
"  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  "  whether  do  yon 
reckon  Derrick  or  Smart  the  best  poet?** 
Johnson  at  once  felt  himself  roused;  and 


>  [The  accuracy  of  this  assertion  seems  doabW 
fal;  at  which  period  of  his  life  coaM  Johnson 
**have  been  a  good  deal  with  Lord  Shel- 
bume?**  words  that  imply  a  familiar  intercoone: 
of  which  neither  in  Mr.  BoswelPs  detail  of  Im 
life,  nor  in  his  letters,  does  any  trace  appear. 
See  ante,  p.  158,  note. — Ed.] 

*  Johnson  being  ssked  his  opinion  of  this  Essay, 
answered,  **  Why,  sir,  we  shall  have  the  man 
cotne  forth  again;  and  us  be  has  proved  Faktaff 
to  be  no  coward,  he  may  prove  la^  to  be.  a  very 
good  character.'* — BoawjEi.!.. 
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•iMw«n^,  **  Sir,  (here  is  no  tettiingf  the 
point  of  pieeedeecy  between  a  louse  and  a 
flea." 

fit  has  been  asserted  {Eitropean  Mag, 
1796,  p.  16),  that  the  foregoing  comparison 
wss  made,  not  between  Derrick  and  Smarty 
but  between  Derrieic  and  Boyee,  a  person] 
Ptoxd  [of  whose  ingenuity  and  distress 
AiMc.  Johnson  lold  some  curious  anec- 
'•"^  dotes;  particularly  that  when  he 
was  almost  perishing  with  hunger,  and 
0ome  money  was  produced  to  purchase  him 
a  dinner,  he  ||^ot  a  bit  of  roast  beef,  but 
could  not  eat  it  without  ketchup,  and  laid 
out  the  last  half-guinea  he  possessed  in 
truffles  and  mushrooms,  eating  them  in  bed 
too,  for  want  of  clothes,  or  even  a  shirt  to 
•it  up  in.] 

Once,  when  checking  my  boasting  too 
frequently  of  myself  in  company,  he  said  to 
me,  "  Boswell,  you  oflen  vaunt  so  much  as 
to  provoke  ridicule.  You  put  me  in  mind 
of  a  man  who  was  standing  in  the  kitchen 
of  an  inn  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  thus 
accosted  the  perw>n  next  him.  <  Do  you 
know,  sir,  who  I  am? '  *  No,  sir,'  said  the 
other,  *  i  have  not  that  advanUge.'  *  Sir,' 
•aid  he,  <  I  am  the  great  Twalmley,  who 
invented  the  New  Floodgate  Iron  i.' "  The 
Bishop  of  KiUaloe,  on  my  repeating  the  sto* 
ry  to  him,  defended  TwBlmksv,  by  observ- 
ing that  he  was  entitled  to  the  epithet  of 
greais  for  Virgil  in  his  group  of  worthies  in 
the  Elysian  fields — 
Hie  maaas  ob  patriam  pogQandovnlnenL pan,  fee. 

i£ir.  6.  T.  660. 
mentions 

Inveotaa  aat  qui  vitam  axcolaers  per  aitea. 

V.  668. 

He  was  pleased  to  say  to  me  one  morn- 
ing when  we  were  lefl  alone  in  his  study, 
*<  Boswell,  I  think  I  am  easier  with  you  than 
with  almost  any  body." 

He  would  not  allow  Mr.  David  Hume 
any  credit  for  his  political  principles,  though 
similar  to  his  own;  saying  of  him,  <<  Sir,  he 
was  a  tory  by  chance." 

His  acute  observation  of  human  life  made 
liim  remark, "  Sir,  there  is  nothing  by  which 
a  man  exasperates  most  people  more  than 
by  display inp^  a  superior  anility  of  brilliancy 
in  conversation.  They  seem  pleased  at  the 
time;  but  their  envy  makes  them  curse  him 
at  their  hearts  V 

My  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  to 
hear   that  the  great   Dr.  Johnson  could 

»  What  the  frreat  Twalmley  was  to  prond  of 
having  invented  wu  neither  more  nor  leea  than  a 
kind  of  box-iron  for  amoothing  linen. — Boswell. 

'  [This  may  be  doubted.  Johnson  himself  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  sometimes  envioos  of  the  bril- 
Itaney  of  his  friends;  but,  in  general,  sorely  per- 
sons of  a  brilliant  converaation  (if  it  be  not  saiw 
caatic)  are  rather  pojmlar. — Ed. 


amufle  himself  with  so  siigfat  and  playfii]  • 
species  of  composition  ss  a  ehmrade,  I 
have  recovered  one  which  he  made  oo  Dr. 
Barnard,  now  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilkaloe;  wi» 
has  been  pleased  for  many  yeara  to  tteA 
me  with  so  much  intimacy  and  social  eaas, 
that  I  may  presume  to  call  him  not  oak 
my  right  reverend,  but  my  very  dear  fr2;£iML 
I  therefore  with  peculiar  pleasure  give  to 
the  world  a  just  and  elegant  complimeat 
thus  paid  to  his  lordship  by  Johnson. 

CHARADE. 
<*  My  first*  sbnti  ont  thieves  frofn  yoar  booaa  • 
yonr  room. 
My  second  *  expresses  a  Syrian  perivrae. 
My  whole  ^  is  a  man  in  whose  convene  is  Amnk 
The  stren^  of  a  Bar  and  the  sweetness  of Nard.** 

Johnson  asked  Ri^ard  Owen  Canibridee, 
Esq.  if  he  had  read  the  Spanish  translatioa 
of  Sallust,  said  to  be  written  by  a  prince  of 
Spain,  with  the  assistance  of  his  tutor,  who 
is  professedly  the  authour  of  a  treatise  an- 
nexed, on  the  Phoenician  language. 

Mr.  Cambridge  commended  the  work, 
particularly  as  he  thought  the  tranalator  ob> 
derstood  his  authour  better  than  iscoauDOo* 
lythe  case  with  translators;  but  said,  he 
was  disappointed  in  the  purpose  for  which 
he  borrowed  the  book;  to  see  whether  a 
Spaniard  could  be  better  furnished  with  in- 
scriptions from  monuments,  coins,  or  other 
antiquities,  which  he  might  more  probably 
find  on  a  coast  so  immediately  opposite  lo 
Carthage,  than  the  antiquaries  of  any  other 
countries.  Jonzcsorr.  « I  am  very  aony 
you  were  not  gratified  in  your  ezpecutiona.' 
CxMBaiDOB.  *<  The  language  woukl  haie 
been  of  little  use,  as  there  is  no  hisUHy  ex* 
isting  in  that  tongue  to  balance  the  partial 
accounts  which  the  Roman  writers  have 
lefl  us."  JoHNsoH.  "No, sir.  Theyiiave 
not  been  parHal,  they  have  told  their  own 
story  without  shame  or  regard  to  equitable 
treatment  of  their  injured  enemy;  they  had 
no  compunction,  no  leeiing  for  a  Carthagio* 
ian.  Why,  sir,  they  would  never  ha?^ 
borne  VirgiPs  description  of  Eneaa'a  treat- 
ment of  Dido,  if  she  had  not  been  a  Cartiia- 
ginian." 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  this  and  other 
communications  from  Mr.  Cambridge» 
whom,  if  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  a  few  miles  distant  from  Iion- 
don,  a  numerous  and  excellent  libraiy, 
which  he  accurately  knows  and  reads,  a 
choice  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  un- 
dersunds  and  relishes,  an  easy  fortune,  an 
amiable  family,  an  extensive  circle  of  friendb 
and  acquaintance,  distinguished,  by  rank, 
fashion,  and  genius,  a  litersry  fame,  various, 
elegant,  and  still  increasing,  colloquial  tal- 
enU  rarely  to  be  found,  and,  with  all  these 
means  of  happiness,  enjoying,  when  wdl 


<  Bar. 


Naid. 


•  Banaid 
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^it^mneedm  jetn,  liealtli  and  vi^r  of  bcv* 
dy,  serenity  and  animation  of  xnfB<},  do  not 
emitle  to  bo  addressed  for^MoU  $e9ii$mi  I 
know  not  to  whom,  in  any  ag<e,  thatezprea- 
sion  coold  with  propriety  have  been  nted. 
JLfOnff  may  he  live  to  hear  and  to  feel  it  ^  I 

Jonuaon'4  love  of  little  children,  which  he 
discovered  upon  all  occasions,  calling  th^m 
**  pretty  dears,"  and  giving  them  sweei* 
mettts,  was  an  undonbted  proof  of  the  real 
humanity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition*. 

His  uncommon  kindness  to  his  servants, 
mod  serious  concern,  not  only  for  their  com- 
Ibrt  in  this  world,  but  their  happiness  in  the 
next,  was  another  unquestionaole  evidence 
of  what  all,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  him,  Icnew  to  be  true. 

Nor  would  it  be  just,  under  this  head,  to 
omit  the  fondness  which  he  showed  for  ani- 
mals which  he  bad  taken  vnder  his  protec- 
tion. I  never  shall  forget  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  Hodge,  his  cat;  for 
whom  he  himself  ased  to  go  out  and  buy 
oysters,  lest  the  servants,  having  that  tionk 
ble,  should  take  a  dislike  to  the  poor  crea- 
ture, i  am,  unfockity,  one  of  those  who 
have  an  antipathy  to  a  cat,  so  that  I  am  un- 
easy wben  in  the  room  with  one;  and  f  own 
I  freqnenttr  soffpred  a  good  deal  from  the 

Sresence  of  this  same  Hodge.  I  recollect 
im  one  day  scrambling  up  Dr.  Johnson's 
breast,  apparently  with  much  sstisfaction, 
while  my  friend,-  smiling  and  half-whistling, 
rubbed  down  his  back,  and  palled  him  by 
the  tail;  and  when  I  observed  he  was  a  fine 
cat,  saving,  *'  Why,  yes,  sir,  but  I  have  had 
oats  whom  I  liked  better  than  this; "  and 
then,  as  if  perceiving  Hodge  to  be  out  of 
countenance,  adding,  **  But  he  is  a  very  fine 
eat,  a  very  fine  cat  indeed.*' 

This  reminds  me  of  the  lodicTOna  accinnt 
which  he  gave  Mr.  Langton  of  the  despica- 
ble state  of  a  vounggenSeman  of  good  fiun- 
ily.  "  Sir,  when  I  heard  of  him  last,  he  was 
ranning  about  town  shooting  cats.**  And 
then,  in  a  sort  of  kindly  leverie,  he  be- 
thought himself  of  his  own  favourite  cat, 
and  said,  **  But  Hodge  sha  nt  be  shot;  no, 
ao,  Hodge  shall  not  be  shot." 

He  thought  Mr.  Beaoclerk  made  a  ahiewd 
and  judicious  remark  to  Mr.  Langton,  who, 
aOtor  having  been  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
pany with  a  well-known  wit  about  town, 
was  warmly  admiring  and  praising  him, — 
**  See  him  again,"  said  Beauclerk. 

His  respect  for  the  hierarchy,  and  par- 
ticulariy  me  dignitaries  of  the  church,  has 
been  more  than  once  exhibited  in  the  course 

*  Mr.  Cambridge  oojojed  all  the  blearingi  here 
enttmereted  for  iqany  yean  aAer  this  paaeage  wai 
.written.  He  died  at  hli  seat  near  Twickenham, 
Sept  17,  1802^  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.— Ma- 

LOKC. 

'  [See  ante,  p.  59,  where  Johnson  gives  a  less 
sniable  accoont  of  hinwelf.*-ED.] 
vol..  Jl.  4H 


of  Inis  wins*    Mr.  Ouivaw  saw  Irin  |ira , 

sented  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  do» 
scribed  his  bo^  to  an  ABOBsisiior  as  such 
a  studied  ekboration  of  homage,  such  sn  < 
extension  of  limb,  such  a  flesdon  of  body, 
as  have  seldom  or  ever  been  equalled. 

I  cannot  help  roentioninff  with  much  re* 
gret,  that  by  my  own  nefiligenee  I  kiat  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  hiatory  of  mf 
family  from  iti  founder,  Thomas  Boswtlii 
in  1604,  recorded  'and  illnstrated  by  John* 
8on*s  pen.  Such  was  his  goodness  to  ni% 
that  when  I  prceumed  to  aolieit  him  for  so 
great  a  favour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  *<  Let 
me  have  all  the  materials  you  can  coUecti 
and  I  vrill  do  h  both  in  Latin  and  Englishj 
then  let  it  be  printed,  and  copies  of  it  be 
deposited  in  ▼arioas  places  for  security  and 
preservation."  I  can  nbw  only  do  the  best 
I  can  to  make' up  for  this  loss,  keeping  my 
great  master  steadily  in  view.  Family  hi^ 
tones,  like  the  ima^inea  maforwm  of  the 
ancients,  excite  to  virtue ;  and  I  wiA  that 
they  who  realty  have  bkxxl,  wouM  be  mora 
careful  to  trace  and  ascertain  its  course. 
Some  have  affected  to  laagh  at  the  liiritorr 
of  the.houseof  YveryS  :  it  wouki  be  wett 
if  many  others  wouM  tranamit  tiieir  ^edi^ 
grees  to  posterity,  with  the  same  accuracy 
and  geherons  zeal  with  which  the  nobis 
kird  who  compiled  that  work  has  hononied 
and  petpetoated  bis  ancestry. 

On  Thvradsy,  April  10, 1  introduced  te 
hun,  at  iiii  house  in  Belt«eonrt,  &e  Hob- 
onrable  aakl  Reverend  WiUiam  Stuart  % 
son  of  the  Eari  of  Bute  ;  a  gentleman  truly 
worthv  of  being  known  to  Johnaon ;  being, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  leani^ 
ing,  travel,  and  elephant  roannem,  an  csena* 
ptary  parish  priest  in  every  respect 

After  some  comnlimenCs  on  boili  sidee, 
the  lour  which  Johnson  and  I  had  made  m 
the  Hebrkies  was  mentioned.  Jobhsov.  '*^I 
pfof  an  ac(]ttisition  of  mei^  ideas  by  it  than 
by  any  thing  that  I  remember.  I  saw  quite 
a  diiwreut  system  of  Kfe."  Boswxi*!.. 
<^Ydu  would  not  iike  to  make  the  same 
JDsrmey  again  f  ^  JoBhrsoor.  "  Why  na^ 
sir;  not  the  same :  h  ia  a  tale  toki.  Graviae, 
an  Italian  critick,  observes,  that  every  man 
dMirea  to  see  that  of  which  he  has  read : 
but  BO  iunn  desires  to  vend  an  account  or 
what  he  b«  seen;  so  Bnieh  doea  deserip- 
tion  fall  short  of  reality.  Description  only 
excites  curiosity ;  seeing  satisfies  it.    Other 

'  Written  by  John,  Earl  ofFcipont,  and  printed 
(bat  not  published)  in  1764. — Si  a  lone. 

*  At  that  time  vicar  of  Inton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  lived  for  nome  veara,  and  fully  merited  > 
the  character  given  of  him  in  the  text;  he  wm 
afterwardi  Lord  Archbinhop  of  Armagh,  and  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland — Malcne:  [and  died  May, 
1822,  in  a  very  itran^e  way,  having  had  pofsoa, 
by  mistake  for  medicme,  adminiatered  to  him  l^ 
the  hand  of  his  lady.— Ep.] 


t4. 


petite  may  90  aad;Mtthc  Sebiidcft'^  Bos* 
WKLL.  **l  should  widh  lb  ^  end  «ee 
aofne  countvy  totally  differeDt  ivom  what  I 
have  been  uiied  to  ;*  such  as  Turkey,  where 
religion  and  every  thing  else  are  different." 
JoH  SON.  **  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  two  ob- 
jects, of  curiosity^ — the  Christian  world,  and 
the  Mahoroetaii  world.  All  the  i»6t  may 
be  considered  as  barbarous."  Boswbll. 
«  Pray,  sir,  is  the '  Tarkish  Spy  U  genuine 
book  )  »  JoaaaoN.  <<  No,  sir.'  Mrs.  Man- 
lay^  ia  her  life,  says,  that  her  father  wrote 
the  firsi  two  volumes  r  and  in  another  book, 
*Duntoii's  ^  Life  and  Errours,'  we. find  thai 
the  rest  was  written  by  one  Sault,  at  two 

fuineaa  a  sheet,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
lidgeieya." 

BoswcLL.  "  This  has  been  a  ver^  fac^ 
tious  reigo,  owing  to  the  too  great  indul- 
gence of  government"  Johksoh.  "/ 
Slink  so,  sir.  What  at  first  was  lenity, 
grew  tioaidity.  Yet  this  is  reasoning  h  ^oa- 
teriori^  and  may  not  be  just.  Supposing  a 
few  had  at  first  been  punished,  I  believe 
ibctioii  wnuki  have  been  eruahed  ;  but  it 
might  have  been  said,  that  it  was  a  sao^ui* 
nary  reign.  A. man  cannot  tell  h  prtori 
what  will  be  bc»t  for  government  to  do. 
This  reign  lias  been  very  unfortunate.  We 
have  had  an  unsuccessful  war  j  but  that 
doea  not  prove  that  we  have  been  ill  govern* 
ed.  One  side  or  other  must  prevail  in  war, 
as  one  or  other  mast  wm  at  play.  When 
we  beat  Louis,  we  w«re  not  better  governed; 
nor  were  the  French  better  governed  when 
Louis  beat  us."  ^ 

Oft  Saturday,  April  12, 1  visited  him,  in 
aoaipany  with  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk, 
•whom,  though  a  whig,  he  highly  valued. 
One  of  the  best  things  he  ev«r  said  was  to 
this  gentleman  ;  who,  before  be  set  out  for 
iidaod  aa  secretary  to  Lord  Northington, 
when  brd  lieuleiiant,  expressed  io  the  sage 
■ome  modest  and  virtuous  doubts,  whether 
be  eoald- bring  hiaaselfuy  practise  those  arts 
which  it  is  supposed  a  person  in  thataitua- 
tion  has  oecasiou  to  employ.  **  Do  n't  be 
afraid,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  with  a  pleaaant 
anuks ;  *<  you  witt  aooa  make  a  very  pretty 
rascal." 

He  talked  to-day  a  good  deal  of  the  woi^ 
derfnl  extent  and  variety  of  London^  and 
observed,  that  men  of  curious  inquiry  might 


*  [John  Dunton  was  a  mad  bookMlier. — Ed.] 
'  "  The  Turkish  Spy  "  was  pretended  to  have 
been  written  orupaally  in  Arabick^  from  Aiabick 
translated  into  Italian,  and  thence  into  English. 
The  real  authoor  of  the  work,  which  was  in  fact 
originally  written  in  Italian,  was  I.  P.  Marana^  a 
Genoese,  who  died  at  Paris  in  1693.  John  Duo- 
too,  in  his  life,  says,  that  *<  Mr.  IVUliam  Brad- 
tikoKO  received  from  Dr.  Midgeley  forty  shillings 
a  sheet  for  writmg  part  of  the  *  Turkish  Spy;*  bat 
1  do  not  find  that  be  any  where  meotwns  Sault 
as  engaged  in  that  work/*^-MALONE. 


see  ia  it  aueh  modes  af  life  aa  varf  jn 
could  even  imagine.  He  in  Mtiealw 
recommended  to  us  to  tatphre  rTd^ppa^, 
which  we  resolved  to  do  3. 

Mr.  Lowe,  the  painter,  who  wbs  witk 
him,  was  very  much  distressed  that  a  laige 
picture  which  he  had  painted  was  refmd 
to.be  received  into  the  Exhibition  oTtlie 
Royal  Academy.  M  rs.  T hrale  knew  Jobs- 
son's  character  so  superficially,  as  to  repie- 
sent  him  as  unwilling  to  do  small  aats  of 
benevolence ;  and  mentions,  in  particahr, 
that  he  would  hardly  take  the  troabk  t» 
write  a  letter  in  favour  of  his  friends.  The 
truth,  however,  is  that  he  was  remarkable, 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  for  what  ila 
denies  to  him  j  and,  above  all,  for  thiaveiy 
sort  of  kindness,  writing  letters  for  those  to 
whom  his  solicitations  might  be  of  servioe. 
He  now  gave  Mr.  Lowe  the  followisgjof 
which  I  was  diligent  enough,  with  his  per- 
mission, to  take  copies  at  the  next  soflee* 
house,  while  Mr.  Windham  was  to  gooA 
aa  to  stay  by  me. 

"to   sir  JOSHUA   ftBTNOLDS. 

«*iaikApfB,mi. 

<<  SiR,*^Mr.  Lowe  oonaiders  hioseif  m 
cut  off  from  all  credit  and  all  hope  by  tbe 
rejection  of  his  pkture  from  the  ExhiUtiQi. 
Upon  this  work  he  has  exhausted  all  lii 
powei^,  and  suspended  all  bis  expectatknK 
and,  certainly,  to  be  refused  aa  opportooiV 
of  taking  the  opinion  of  the  puhlick,  is  ii 
itself  a  very  ffxeat  hardship.  It  ia  toU 
condemned  wiOiout  a  triaL 

«*  If  you  would  procure  the  revocatwaof 
this  incapacitating  edict,  you  would  deUfpr 
an  uhtmpy  man  from  great  atflictioiL  Tin 
council  nas  sometimes  reversed  its  om  ^ 
temiinntion  *,  and  I  hope  that,  by  yoor  io- 
^rposition,  this  luekk»K  picture  may  be  fol 
admitted.    I  am,  ftc. 

«  S4Jf,  JoBiriOT." 

"TO   MB.    BARRT. 

"  Sib,— Mr.  Lowe's  exelusioD  from  lit 
Exhibition  giyes  him  more  troaMe  tha 
you  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  oooacil 
couki  imagine  or  intend.^  He  considers dit* 
grace  and  ruin  as  theinevitable  eomeqaence 
of  your  determination. 

"  He  sayst  that  some  pictures  haw  bee« 
received  after  rejection ;  and  if  tbcie  te 
any  such  precedent^  I  earnestly  eptreat  ihtt 
you  will  use  your  interest  in  his  /aroiA 
Of  his  work  I  can  say  nothing ;  1  p^^^^ 
not  to  judge  of  painting,  and  this  pietttfej 

'  We  accordingly  carried  onr  scheme  into  elo- 
cution, in  October,  1792  j  hot  whether  from  thtf 
uniformity  which  has  in  modem  times,  in  a  g^ 
degree,  spread  through  cTerv  part  of  the  me- 
tropolis, or  from  our  want  of  sufficient  exertkHi 
we  were  disappointed. — Boswkljl. 


tturer  nnr-;  bat  i  eoneflteB  it  cxtTeBitljr 
herd  to  shot  o«t  any  qmii  from  the  potsibit 
tty  oTsttccess ;  «iad  therefore  I  repeat  my 
request  that  vou  «iU  propoee  the  re^coiH 
■icieration  of  Mr,  Lowe's  ceae  ;  and  if  there 
be  »ny  amongr  the  oonncil  wSth  whom  my 
name  can  have  any  weight,  be  oieaaed  to 
eominuiricate  to  them  the  deaiie  or,  sir,  yom 
flBost  hambie  aerv«Dt, 

<<  Sax*  JoffirBoir.'* 

Such  intercession  waa  too  powerful  to  be 
vcRsted)  and  Mr«  Lowe%  performance  waa 
admitted  at  Someraetrplace.  The  subject, 
aa  I  recollect,  waa  tlie  dehige,  at  that  point 
of  time  when  the  water  waa  verging  to  the 
top  of  the  last  uncovered  mountain.  Near 
to  the  apot  was  seen  the  last  of  the  antedn 
luvian  raoet  exclusive  of  those  who  were 
aaved  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  This  was  one 
of  thoae  giants,  then  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  who  had  still  strength  to  swim,  snd 
with  one  of  his  hands  held  aloft  his  infant 
chitd.  Upon  the  tmall  remaining  dry  spot 
ai^wared  a  famished  lion,  ready  to  aprmg 
at  the  child  and  devour  it.  Mr.  Lowe 
told  me  that  Johnson  said  to  him,  "  Sir, 
jour  picture  is  noble  and  probable.''  '^  A 
compnmeat,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Lowe,  "from 
a  man  who  cannot  Me,  and  cannot  be  mia* 
taken." 

About  this  time  he  wrote  io  Mrs.  Lucy 
Porter,  mentioning  his  bad  health,  and  that 
he  iaieoded  a  visit  to  Lichfield.  <<  It  is," 
aaya  be,  "with  no  great  expectation  of 
amendment  that  i  make  every  year  ajour^ 
■ey  into  the  country  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
visit  those  whoee  kindness  baa  been  oAen 
espeheneed." 

On  April  16  (being  Good  Friday),  I 

ibuod  him  at  breakfast,  in  his  usual  manner 

•upon  that  day,  drinking  tea  without  milk, 

and  eating  a  cross  bun  to  prevent  faintness ; 

we  went  to  St.  Clement's  church,  aa  ibr- 

aierly.    When  we  cauie  hoaie  from  church, 

be  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  stoee  seats 

at  his  garden  door,  and  I  took  the  other^ 

and  thus  in  the  open  air,  and  in  a  placid 

frame  of  mind,  he  talked  away  very  easily* 

Joff vfloif.    "  Were  I  a  country  gentleman 

I  ahottkl  not  be  very  hospitable ;  I  should 

not  have  crowds  in  my  house."      Bos- 

wai.1..    **  Sir  Alexander  Dick  telb  me  tliat 

he  remembers  having  a  thousand  people  in 

a  year  to  dine  at  his  house ;  that  is,  reck*- 

ooiog  each  person  as  one,  each  time  that 

he  dined  there."    Johhsoic.    ''That,  sir, 

ia  about  three  a  day."    Boswbli«.    "  How 

.your  statement  lessens  the  idea  ! "    Jorv- 

eoic.    •<  That,  sir,  is  the  good  of  counting. 

It  brings  every  thing  to  a  certainty^  which 

before   floated   in    the   mind   indefinitely. 

BoswBLL,      "But    Omne    ignotum  pro 

«Mgfit/i«o  e$i :  one  is  sorry  to  have  this 

^Uminished.^    JoHnaoif.    "  Sir,  you  shouUi 


■otafimr  jvewiBtf  to  be  dbHgtet  iiKh 
eodur."  Beawau..  ''  Thrae  a  day  seem 
but  few."  ioaasoir.  **  Nay,  air,  he  who 
entertains  three  a  day  does  very  liberally. 
And  if  there  is  a  krge  fami^,  the  poor  en» 
tertata  thoae  thvee,  for  they  eat  what  the 
poor  would  get :  thew  must  be  superfluous 
meat;  it  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or 
thrown  out.^'  Bqswbi.l.  <'I  observe  ie 
London,  that  the  poor  go  about  and  gather 
bones,  which  I  understand  are  maaufae* 
tured."  JoHasoe.  *<  Yes,  sir ;  they  bdi 
them,  and  extact  a  grease  from  them  for 
greasing  wheels  and  other  purpoiea.  Of 
the  best  pieces  they  make  a  mock  ivorj^y 
which  is  used  ibr  hafVs  to  knives,  and  vari- 
ous other  things ;  the  cosrser  pieces  they 
bum  and  pound,  and  sell  the  ashes."  Boa« 
WBI.L.  "  For  what  purpose,  sir  ?  "  Johh* 
SON.  "  Why,  sir,  for  mnking  a  furnace  foe 
the  chemists  for  melting  iron.  A  paste 
made  of  burnt  bones  will  stand  a  strongei 
heat  than  any  thing  else.  Consider,  sir,  if 
yon  are  to  melt  iron,  you  cannot  line  your 
pot  with  braaa,  because  it  is  soi\er  than 
iron,  and  wouki  melt  sooner  ^  nor  with  iron» 
for  though  malleable  iron  is  harder  than 
cast  iron,  yet  it  wouki  not  do  ;  but  a  pasta 
of  burnt  bones  will  not  melt."  BoawxLL. 
c^Doyou  know,  sir,,!  have  discovered  a 
manufacture  to  a  great  extent,  of  whaiyoti 
only  piddle  at---6craping  and  drying  the  peel 
of  oranges  t  ?  At  a  place  in  Newgate-street 
there  is  a  prodigious  quantity  prepared, 
which  they  seU  to  the  distiUeia."  John* 
SON.  ^*  Sir,  I  believe  they  mske  a  highet 
Ihtng  out  of  them  than  a  spirit ;  they  make 
what  ia  catted  orange^butter,  tlie  oil  of  the 
oraoge  inspissated,  which  they  mix  per* 
haps  with  common  pomatum,  and  'make  it 
fragrant.  The  oa  does  not  fly  off  in  the 
drying." 

BoswBLL.  "  I  wkh  to  have  a  good  wall* 
ed  garden."  Jobnson*  "  I  do  nt  think  it 
would  be  worth  the  expense  to  vou.  We 
compute,  in  England,  a  pork-wall  at  a  thou* 
sand  pounda  a  mile;  now  a  garden-waU 
must  cost  at  least  as  much.  Vou  intend 
your  trees  shoukl  grow  higher  than  a  di^er 
wiU  leap.  Now  let  us  see;  Ibr  a  hundred 
pounda  you  could  only  have  forty-fout 
aquare  yards  %  which  is  very  little;  (or  two 


*  It  is  suggest^  to  me  by  an  BBonyniom  anno- 
tator  on  my  work,  that  th«)  reason  why  Dr.  John- 
son collected  the  peels  of  squeezed  oranges  may 
be  found  in  the  858th  letter  in  Mre.  Piozzi*8 
Collectton,  where  it  nppean  that  he  recommended 
**  dried  orange-peel,  finely  powdered,"  as  a  medi- 
cine.— B08WEI.L.  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p,  612, 
nofe.— Ed.] 

*  [The  Bishop  of  Ferns  observes,  that  Mn 
Boswell  here  mistakes  forty-four  gquare  yard§ 
for  forty-four  yards  square,  and  thus  makes 
Johnson  talk  nonsense.  AVhat  Johnson  probably 
said  was  this:  1760  yards  of  wall  coat  a  thonsaiid 


httadred  poiiiidb  /on  mf  hmm  tigbtf^tat 
Mtttre  yards,  which  k  v«rT  well.  But 
wlien  will  yt>u  g«t  the  valve  of  two  hundred 
pounds  of  walls,  in  fruit,  in  your  climate? 
flo,  sir;  sueh  contention  with  nature  is  not 
worth  while.  I  would  plant  an  orchard, 
and  have  plenty  of  such  fruit  as  ripen  well 
in  your  country.  My  friend,  Dr.  Madden, 
of  Ireland,  said,  that  *m  an  6rehanl  there 
should  he  enough  to  eat,  enouffh  to  lay  up, 
enough  to  be  stolen,  and  enough  to  rot  upon 
the  ground.'  Cherries  are  an  early  fruit; 
you  may  have  them;  and  you  may  have  the 
early  apples  and  pears."  Boswxll.  "  We 
cantiot  have  nonpareils.'*  JoHiisoir.  "Sir, 
you  can  no  more  have  nonpareils  than  you 
can  have  grapes."  Boswell.  "  We  have 
them,  sir;  but  they  are  very  bad."  Johh* 
SON.  "  Nay,  sir,  never  try  to  have  a  thing 
merely  to  show  that  you  cannot  have  it. 
Prom  ground  that  would  let  for  forty  shil- 
ings  you  may  have  a  large  orchard:  and 
vou  see  it  costs  you  only  forty  shillings. 
Nay,  you  may  grace  the  ground  when  &e 
trees  are  grown  up;  you  caunot,  while  they 
are  young."  Boswbll.  "  Is  not  a  good 
garden  a  very  common  thing  in  England, 
air?  "  JoRxsoif.  **  Not  so  common,  sir, 
as  you  imagine.  In  Lincolnshire  there  is 
hardly  an  orchard;  in  Staffordshire  very  lit- 
tle fruit."  BoaivsLL.  **  Has  Langton  no 
orchard?"  Johjisoiv.  **  No,  sir."  Bos- 
Will.  "How so, sir?"  Johnson.  "Why, 
sir,  from  the  general  negligence  of  the  coun- 
ty.  He  has  it  not,  because  nobody  else  has 
h."  BoswBLf*.  "  A  hot-house  is  a  certain 
thinff ;  1  may  have  that"  Johnson.  *<  A 
hot-house  is  pretty  certain;  but  you  must 
first  build  it,  men  you  must  keep  fires  in  it, 
and  you  must  have  a  gardener  to  take  care 
of  it."  BoswtLL.  "  But  if  I  have  a  gar- 
dener at  any  rate? "  Johnson.  "  Why, 
ves."  BoswKLL.  "  I  'd  have  it  near  my 
house;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  in  the 
orchard."  Johnson.  "  Yes,  i  'd  have  it 
near  my  house.  I  would  plant  a  great 
many  currants;  the  fruit  is  good,  and  they 
make  a  pretty  sweetmeat." 

I  record  this  minute  detail,  which  some 
may  think  trifling,  in  onler  to  show  cleariy 
how  this  great  man,  whose  mind  could 
grasp  such  larjge  and  extensive  subjects,  as 
he  has  shown  in  his  literary  labours,  was  yet 
well-informed  in  the  common  affairs  of  hfe, 
and  loved  to  illustrate  them. 


poondd;  therefore,  one  handred  aod  seventjr^iz 
yards  will  cost  a  hundred  pounds.  One  hniMlred 
and  6eyenty-«ix  yards  will  enclose  a  garden— not 
afCony-foat  square  yards,  which  would  be  a 
tuiall  cloMSt — but  of  forty-four  yards  squitre, 
nearly  talf  an  acre.  Of  course,  its  doable  will 
well  enclose  a  garden  of  eighty-«^/«^  yards  square 
{eigbly-four  m  either  a  misprint  or  an  additional 
error),  and  that,  as  Johnson  remarks,  is  very  well, 
for  it  would  be  above  an  acre  and  a  lialf.— £d.] 


Ifr.  Walker,  Um  «riabfatftd  BMSteroffb 
cutiotti,  eame  in,  and  then  we  went  if 
stairs  into  the  study.  I  asked  hin  if  heU 
taught  many  clergymen.  Johnson.  "I 
hope  not"  Walkbb.  "I  have  Uqgk 
only  one,  and  he  is  the  beat  reader  i  em 
heard,  not  by  my  teaching,  but  by  hbom 
natural  talenta."  Johnson.  **WeR  k 
the  best  reader  in  the  worU,  1  would  nothm 
it  toki  that  he  was  taught."  Here  was  ok 
of  his  pecfiliar  prejudices.  Could  it  be  uj 
disadvantage  to  the  clergyman  to  have  it 
known  that  he  was  taught  an  eaqr  ud 
graceful  delivery?  Boswell.  "WiU^ 
not  allow,  sir,  that  a  man  may  be  tavguto 
read  well  ?  "  Johnson.  "  Why,  sir, » iar 
as  to  read  better  than  he  might  do  witta 
being  taught,  yea.  Formerly  it  waatip> 
posed  that  there  was  no  differenee  in  itad 
mg,  but  that  one  read  as  well  as  aaotlwr/ 
BoswB£.L.  "  It  is  wonderful  to  aee  aid 
Sheridan  as  enthusiastick  about  oratory  u 
ever."  Walkeb.  "Hisenthuaissinaito 
what  oratory  will  do,  may  be  too  gnat: 
but  he  reads  well."  Johnson.  "  Heieadi 
well,  but  he  nuids  k>w;  and  you  know  it  ii 
much  easier  to  read  low  than  to  read  hifh; 
lor  when  you  read  high,  you  are  mneh  dor 
limited,  vour  loudest  note  can  be  hot  ow, 
and  so  the  vsrieQr  is  less  in  proportioi  id 
the  loudness.  Now  some  people  hareoeea* 
sion  to  speak  to  an  extensive  audience,  aod 
must  speak  k)ud  to  be  heard.''  WAtna. 
"  The  art  is  to  read  strong,  though  low." 

Talking  of  the  origin  of  laiigiiage>- 
Johnson.  "  It  must  have  come  by  inmiis* 
tion.  A  thousand,  nay  a  million  of  chiUm 
coukl  not  invent  a  langunge.  While  (he 
organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  undentaad- 
ing  enough  to  form  a  language;  by  the  tine 
that  there  is  understanding'  enough,  the  op* 
gans  are  become  stiff.  We  know  ifaat  af* 
ter  a  certain  age  we  cannot  learn  to  pro- 
nounce a  new  language.  No  foreigiKr, 
who  comes  to  England  when  odvanoni  ia 
life,  ever  pronounces  English  tolerably  wei; 
at  least  such  instances  are  veiy  ran. 
When  I  maintain  that  language  must  btfe 
come  by  inspiration,  I  do  not  mean  that  ia^ 
spiration  is  required  for  rheiorick,  and  aB 
tne  beauties  of  language;  for  when  osee 
man  has  language,  we  can  conceive  that  he 
may  gradually  form  modifications  of  it  I 
mean  only  that  inspiration  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  to  give  man  the  faoottrof 
speech;  to  inform  him  that  he  may  nave 
speech;  which  I  think  he  could  no  moia 
find  out  without  inspiration,  than  com  or 
hoes  would  think  of  such  a  fsenttj.'' 
Walkbb.  «  Do  you  think,  sir,  ll  atthereaje 
any  perfect  aynonymes  in  any  Isngaager 
Johnson.     "  Originally  there  were  not: 


»  [He  pabliabed  aevcral  worka  on  elocntioi 
and  proiiuocitttion,  and  died  August  1,  l80Tf  ■ 
the  aeventy-tixth  year  of  his  age.— £o.] 
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Wl  hf  tdmtf  wonAt  aegfagently,  or  in  poet- 
ry, 000  word  comet  to  be  codroinided  with 
•BOtber." 

He  talked  of  Dr.  Dodd.  <*  A  friend  of 
miney"  mid  he,  "  came  to  me  mod  told  me, 
that  a  lady  ^  wished  to  have  Dr.  Dodd't 
picture  in  a  bracelet,  and  asked  me  for  a 
moUo.  I  said,  I  could  think  of  no  better 
than  Currai  Le»,  I  was  very  willing  to 
liav^e  him  pardoned,  that  it,  to  have  the 
•entenoe  changed  to  transportation:  but, 
when  he  was  once  hanged,  i  did  not  wish 
lie  should  be  made  a  saint." 

Mrs.  Bumey,  wife  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  came  in,  and  he  seemed  to  be  enter- 
taioed  w^th  her  oonversation. 

Garrick's  funeral  was  talked  of  as  extrav- 
•flrantly  expensive*  Johnson,  from  his  dis- 
like 10  exaggeration,  would  not  allow  that 
it  was  distinguished  by  an  extraordinary 
porapL  ^^Wen  there  not  six  horses  to 
each  coach  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Burney.  Jobasoii . 
**  Madam,  there  were  no  more  six  horses 
than  six  phcenixee."  - 

Mrs.  Bumey  wondered  that  some  very 
beautiful  new  buiMings  should  be  erected 
in  Moorfields,  in  so  shocking  a  situation  as 
between  Bedlam  and  St  Luke's  Hospital; 
and  said  ahe  could  not  live  there.  Jobic- 
SON.  "  Nay,  madam,  you  see  nothing 
there  to  hurt  you.  You  no  more  think  of 
madness  bv  having  windows  that  look  to 
Bedlam,  than  you  think  of  death  by  hav- 
ing windows  that  look  to  a  churchyard." 
Mas.  BuaHar.  <'We  ma^  look  to  a 
churchyard,  sir;  for  it  is  right  that  we 
ahoukl  be  kept  in  mind  of  death."  Johh- 
•ON.  "  Nay,  madam,  if  you  go  to  that,  it 
in  right  that  we  should  be  kept  in  mind  of 
madness,  which  is  occasionea  bv  too  much 
indulgence  ijf  imagination.  1  think  a  very 
moral  use  may  he  made  of  these  new 
buildings:  I  would  have  those  who  have 
heated  imaginations  live  there,  and  take 
-warning."  Mrs.  Buenbt.  "But,  sir, 
many  of  the  poor  people  that  are  mad  hsve 
become  so  from  disease,  or  from  distressing 
events.  It  is,  therefore,  not  their  fiiult,  but 
their  misfortune ;  and,  therefore^  to  think 
of  them  is  a  melancholy  consideration." 

Time  passed  on  in  conversation  till  it 
was  too  late  for  the  service  of  the  church  at 
three  o'clock.  I  took  a  walk,  and  left  him 
alone  for  some  time;  then  returned,  and  we 
bad  coffee  and  conversation  again  by  our- 
aelves. 

I  stated  the  chamcter  of  a  noble  friend  of 
mine  as  a  curious  case  for  his  opinion  9;'— 

^  [The  Fditor  has  been  told  that  the  lady  was 
Dr.  Dodd't  relict;  bat  if  this  was  so,  Dr.  Jonoson 
coald  not  have  been  aware  of  it,  as  he  coald 
hardly  have  disapprasired  of  her  wearinc  bis 
pictore,  and  woold  sorely  not  have  insultea  her 
oj  such  an  answer. — Kd.] 

*  [Probably  Lord  MoantsCnait,  afterwards  first 
Marqak  of  Bate.— Ed.] 


**  He  IS  the  aofft  inexplicable  man  to  ma 
that  I  ever  knew.  Can  you  explain  him, 
sir?  He  is»  I  really  believe,  noble-minded, 
generous,  and  princely.  But  his  most  in- 
timate fViends  may  be  separated  from  him 
for  years,  without  his  ever  asking  a  ques» 
tion  concerning  them.  He  will  meet  them 
with  a  foimahty,  a  coldness,  a  stately  in* 
difference :  but  when  the^  come  close  to 
him,  and  fairly  engage  him  in  conversation, 
they  find  him  as  easv,  pleasant,  and  kind  as 
they  could  wish.  One  then  supposes  that 
what  is  so  agreeable  will  soon  be  renewed; 
but  stay  away  from  him  for  half  a  year, 
and  he  will  neither  c&U  on  you«  nor  send  to 
inquire  about  you."  Johvboh.  "Why, 
sir,  i  cannot  ascertain  his  character  exactly, 
as  I  do  not  know  him  ;  but  I  should  not 
like  to  have  such  a  roan  for  my  friend.  He 
may  k>ve  study,  and  wish  not  to  be  inters 
rupted  by  his  friends:  Jlmicifure$  tempo-^ 
rit.  He  may  be  a  frivolous  man,  and  be  so 
much-  occupied  with  petty  pursuits  that  he 
may  not  want  friends.  Or  he  may  have  a  n<^ 
tion  that  there  is  dignity  in  appearing  in* 
different,  while  he  in  fact  may  not  be  more 
indifferent  at  his  heart  than  another." 

We  went  to  evening  prayers  at  St,  Clem* 
ent's  at  seven,  and  then  parted. 

[The  reader  wlU  recollect,  tlmt  in  .j-,,,-^ 
the' year  1776,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
visited  France,  he  wss  kindly  entertained 
by  the  English  Benedictine  monks  at  Par 
ris^.  One  of  that  body,  the  Rev.  James 
Compton,  in  the  course  of  some  converssp 
tion  with  him  .at  that  time,  ^ked  him,  if 
any  of  them  shoukl  become  converts  to  the 
protestant  faith,  and  should  visit  England, 
whether  they  might  hope  ibr  a  friendly  re- 
ception from  him :  to  which  he  warmly  te- 
phed,  "  that  he  should  receive  such  a  con- 
vert most  cordially."  In  consequence  of 
this  conversation,  Mr.  Compton,  a  few 
years  al\erwards,  having  some  doubts  con- 
cerning the  religion  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  was  induced,  by  reading  the  110th 
Number  of'*  The  Rambler,"  (on  Rkpkiix- 
▲ifCB,)  to  consider  the  subject  more  deeply; 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiries  was,  a  deter- 
mination to  become  a  protestant  4.  With 
this  view,  in  the  summer  of  17S3,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  countiy,  from  whence 
he  had  been  abaent  from  nis  sixth  to  his 
thirty-fif^  yesr;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Lofr> 
don,  very  scantily  provided  with  the  means 
of  subsistence,  he  immediately  repaired  to 


'  See  antCi  p.  9. — ^Mai.onk. 

*  (Mr.  Markland  observes,  that  in  the  veiy 
paper  of  the  Rambler,  to  which  Mr.  Compton *s 
conversioD  is  attributed,  is  to  be  found  a  passage, 
by  DO  means  in  principle  hostile  to  the  fasts  and 
other  penitential  observances  practised  by  the 
Romish  church.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  hoped  and 
believed  that  Mr.  Compton*a  couTersMn  rertad 
npon  deeper  grounds  than  the  observatiDBS  in  the 
Ramblsr.— £i>.] 
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Bolt^sourt,  to  TtaitVr.  Mmson;  and  htv- 
iiift  tnfonned  him  at  his  desire  to  be  id- 
mitted  into  the  chureh  of  Bnglaiiid,  for  thte 
purpose  solicited  his  aid  to  procure  for  him 
an  introduction  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
Dr.  Lowth.  At  the  tinve  of  his  first  visit, 
Johnaon  was  so  much  indisposed,  that  he 
could  allovir  him  only  a  short  conversation 
of  a  few  minutes;  but  he  desired  him  to  call 
affain  la  the  course  of  the  foMowingf  week. 
When  Mr.  Comptoa  visited  him  a  second 
time,  he  was  perfectly  recovered  from  his 
indisposition;  received  him  with  the  utmost 
cordiality;  and  not  only  undertook  th^man- 
agfement  of  the  business  in  which  his  friend- 
ly interposition  had  been  requested,  but 
with  great  kindness  exerted  himself  in  this 
gentl«nan*s  favour,  with  a  view  to  his  fu- 
ture subsistence,  and  immediately  supplied 
tiim  with  the  means  of  present  support. 

Finding  that  the  proposed  introduction 
to  the  bishop  of  London  liad  fVom  some  ac- 
nidental  causes  been  deferred,  lest  Mr. 
Compton,  who  then  lodged  at  Highgate, 
lAiould  suppose  himself  neglected,  he  wrote 
aim  the  following  note: 

**rO  THB   EKVBRBITD    MR.    COMPTON. 
«6UiOetolMr,  1783. 

"  Sia,— I  have  directed  Dr.  Vyse's  letter 
to  be  sent  to  you,  that  you  may  know  the 
«tuation  of  your  business.  Delays  are  in- 
cident to  all  affairs;  hut  there  appears  no- 
thing in  your  case  of  either  supercilious- 
ness or  neglect.  Dr.  Vyse  seems  to  wish 
yott  well.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  «  Sam.  JoHiraov." 

Mr.  Compton  having,  by  Johnson's  ad- 
Twe,  quitted  Highgate,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don, had  now  more  frequent  opfwrtunities 
of  visiting  his  friend,  and  profiting  by  hie 
conversation  and  advice.  Still,  however, 
his  means  of  subsistence  being  very  scanty. 
Dr.  Johnson  kindly  promised  to  afford  him 
a  decent  maintenance,  until  bv  his  own  ex- 
-ertions  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  liveli- 
hood j  virhioh  benevolent  offer  he  accepted, 
mad  lived  entirely  at  Johnson's  expense  till 
the  end  of  Janus  ry,  1785;  in  which  month, 
liaving  previously  been  introduced  to  Bish- 
op Lowth,  he  was  received  into  our  com- 
mttnioa  in  St  James's  parish-church.  In 
the  foUowing  April,  the  place  of  under- 
naster  of  St  Paul's  schoolhavin^  become 
vacant,  his  friendly  protector  did  him  a 
more  essential  service,  by  writing  the  fol- 
lowing letter  in  his  favour,  to  the  Mercers' 
Company,  in  whom  the  appointment  of  the 
under-master  lay: 

"  TO  THX  WOBSHIPFUL  COMPANT  OF  THE 

Mfiacaas. 
"  Bollrcoort,  Fl6ei4«reet,  18di  April,  1719. 
•    '<  Gft«Ti.a]ixif , — At  the  request  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Jamss  Compton^  who  now 


soKdti  youripotai  to  be  deetsd 
terof  St  Paul's  school,  i  testify,  withgrcit 
sincerity,  that  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mai 
of  abiKties  suflkient,  and  more  than  soifi* 
cient,  for  the  duties  of  the  Mce  for  whiek 
he  is  a  candidate.  1  am,  gentlemen,  you 
roost  homble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoRlfsov." 

Though  this  testimony  in  Mr«  Conplao^ 
favour  was  not  attended  with  imroediiit 
success,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Edwards,  win 
had  been  bred  in  St  Paul's  school,  hivu| 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  office,  yet 
Johnson's  kindness  was  not  without  effect; 
and  the  result  of  his  TeoommendatioBshosi 
how  iiighly  he  was  estimated  in  the  gmt 
commercial  city  of  London;  for  his  lettef 
procured  Mr.  Compton  so  many  weil-aridi- 
ers  in  the  respectable  company  of  merocn, 
that  he  was  honoured,  by  the  favour  of  se* 
veral  of  its  members,  with  more  appliei* 
tions  to  teach  Latin  and  French  than  he 
could  find  time  to  attend  to.  In  1796,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Gilbert,  one  of  his  majnt^l 
French  chaplains,  having  accepted  a  Knif 
in  Guernsey,  nominated  Mr.  Compton  u 
his  substitute  at  the  French  chapri  of  Si 
James's;  which  appointment,  in  Apriit 
1811,  he  relinquished  for  a  better  in  the 
French  chapel  at  Bethnal  Green.  By  the 
favour  of  Dr.  Porteus,  the  late  cxceitent 
Bishop  of  London,  he  was  alao  appointed, 
in  leOd,  chaplain  of  the  Dutch  chapet  at 
St  James's:  a  station  which  he  itil 
holds  U 

On  Sunday,  April  80,  being  EasteHlty, 
af\er  attending  solemn  service  at  St  PaiA, 
I  came  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  Mr. 
Lowe,  the  painter^  sitting  with  him.  Hr. 
Lowe  mentioned  the  great  number  of  new 
buildings  of  late  in  London,  yet  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  observed,  that  the  omhrrof 
inhabitants  was  not  increased.  Josnon* 
«  Why,  sir,  the  bills  of  mortaiitv  prove  thil 
no  more  people  die  now  than  formerly;  ao 
it  is  plain  no  more  live.  The  register  of 
births  proves  nothinr,  for  not  one-teoth  of 
the  people  of  London  are  bom  tbeie.' 
BoswxLi^.%  *^  I  believe,  sir,  a  great  many 
of  the  childrpn  born  in  London  die  eariy." 
JoBKsoK.  <<Why,  yes,  sir."  Buairui. 
**  But  those  who  do  live  aress  stout  and 
strong  people  as  any.  Dr.  Price  Mys,  they 
must  be  naturally  stnmg  to  get  through." 
J0R.N8OK.  "  That  is  system,  sir.  A  great 
traveller  observes,  that  it  is  said  there  are 


1  Tbfl  preceding  account  of  this  gentleman*!  cob- 
version,  and  of  Johnaon*a  sobeequeot  liberality  » 
him,  would,  doubtless,  have  been  embodied  bj 
Mr.  Boewell  in  hie  work,  had  he  been  appnztfd 
of  the  cironmstaAces  above  related,  which  add 
one  DH>re  proof  to  those  which  be  has  acenmalar 
ted  of  Johii«Mi*8  vniibna  and  unbounded  beoev^ 
le'nce. — Malons 
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no  weak  or  deformed  people  among  the  In- 
diaDs;  but  he,  with  much  sagacity,  assigoa 
the  reason  of  this,  which  is,  that  the  hard- 
ship of  their  life  as  hunters  and  fishers  does 
not  allow  weak  or  diseased  children  to  grow 
up.    Now  had  T  been   an  Indian  I  must 
have  died  early;  my  eyes  would  not  have 
served  me  to  get  food.      I,  indeed,  now 
could  iish,  ffive  me  English  tackle;  but  had 
I  been  an  IndiaD,  I  must  have  starved,  or 
they  would  have  km^ked  me  on  the  head, 
when  they  saw  I  could  do  nothing.'*    Bos* 
WELL.    "  Perhaps   thev  would  have  taken 
care  of  you;  we  are  told  thev  are  fond  of 
oratory, — ^you  would  have  talked  to  them." 
JoMNsov.    *'  Nay,  sir,  I  shouUl  not  have 
lived  long  enough  to  be  fit  to  talk;  I  should 
have  been  dead  before  I  was  ten  vears  oM. 
Depend  upon  it,  sir,  a  savage,  when  he  is 
hungry,  will  not  carrv  about  with  him  a 
looby  ot*  nine  years  oul,  who  cannot  help 
hjm^ir.    They  have    no    affection,   sir." 
Boa  WELL.    '<  I  believe  natural  affection,  of 
which  we  bear  so  much,  is  very  small." 
Joiursoif.    '^  Sir,  natural  affection  is  noth- 
ing; but  affection  from  principle  and  es- 
tablished duty  is  sometimes  wonderfully 
strong."    Lowe.    *'A  hen,  sir,  will  feed 
her   chickena    in   preference  to    berselC" 
Johnson.    **  But  we  do  n't  know  that  the 
hen  is  hungry;  let  the  hen  be  fairly  hun- 
ry,aQd  I  Ml   warrant  she'll  peck  the  com 
lerseif.    A  cock,  I  believe,  will  feed  hens 
instead  of  himself:  but  we  do  n't  know  that 
the  cock  18  hungry."    fioawBLi..    <'  And 
that,  sir,  is  not  from  affection,  but  gallantry. 
But  some  of  the  Indians  have  flection." 
JouNsoN.    <'  Sir,  that  they  help  some  of 
their  cbiklreii  is  plain;  for  some  of  them 
live,  which  they  could  not  do  without  be- 
ing heJ|M»l.'' 

I  dined  with  him:  the  company  w^^re 
Mrs.  WLUiama,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and  l^r. 
L)we.  He  seemed  not  to  be  well,  talked 
little,  ffrew  drowsy  soon  aAer  dinner,  and 
retired  ;  npon  which  1  went  away. 

Having  next  day  gone-  to  Mr.  Burke's 
seat  in  tlv^  country,  from  whence  I  was  re- 
called by  an  express,  that  a  near  relation  of 
mine  had  killed  his  antagonist  in  a  duel, 
and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded,  I 
«aw  little  of  Dr.  Johnson  till  Monday, 
April  28,  when  i  apent  a  considerable  part 
ot  the  day  with  him,  and  introduced  the 
subject  which  then  chiefly  occupied  my 
mind.  Joansov.  '*  I  do  not  see,  sir,  that 
fighting  is  absolutely  forbidden  in  scripture; 
I  aee  revenge  forbidden,  but  not  seU^e* 
j^Qce."  BoewELL.  "  The  quakers  say  it 
tt.— <  Unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  one 
check,  offer  him  aiso  the  other.'  "  Joba* 
tOH.  <'But  stay,  air;  the  text  is  meant 
only  to  have  the  effect  of  moderating  pas* 
•ion ;  it  is  plain  that  we  are  not  to  take  it 
in  a  literal  sense.    We  see  this  from  the 
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context,  where  there  ate  other  eeomrte» 
dations  ;  wl.tch,  I  warrant  you,  the  «|ttabeff 
will  not  take  literally;  as,  for  insunce^ 
<  From  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  tnm 
thou  iK>i  away.'  Let  a  man  whose  eredic 
is  bad  come  to  a  auaker,  and  sav,  *  Well, 
sir,  lend  me  a  hundred  pounds ;'  he  ^  find 
him  as  unwilling  as  anv  other  man.  No, 
sir;  a  man  may  shoot  the  man  who  invades 
his  charucter,  a»  be  may  shoot  him  who  at* 
tempts  to  break  into  his  bouse  K  So,  m 
1 745,  my  friend,  Tom  C  ummi ng,  thequaker, 
said  he  would  not  fight,  but  he  vrouid  drive 
an  ammunition  cart ;  and  we  know  that  the 
quakers  have  sent  flannel  waistcoats  to  onr 
soldiers,  to  enable  them  to  fight  better." 
Bos  WELL.  ^*  When  a  man  is  the  aggres- 
sor, and  by  ill  usage  forces  on  a  diwi  in 
which  he  is  killed,  have  we  not  little  ground 
to  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  a  state  of  happi-  < 
nessi*"  Johmsoh.  *'Sir,  we  are  not  to 
judge  determinately  of  tlie  state  in  which  a 
man  leaves  this  life.  Ho  may  in  a  moment 
have  repented  effectually,  and  it  is  possible 
may  have  been  8cce|»ted  of  God.  There  is 
in  '.Camden's  Remains'  an  epitaoh  npon  a 
very  wicked  man,  who  was  killed  by  a  fhH 
from  hie  hprse,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
•ay, 

*  Between  the  ttirrnp  and  the  ground, 
I  mercy  ask'd,  1  mercy  found  '.*  *' 

BoswELL.  ''Is not  the  expression  in  the 
burial-service, — *in  the  ture  and  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed  3  resurrection ' — too^trong 


*  I  think  it  necenary  to  eantion  my  readers 
agaiBst  conelading  that,  in  thii  or  anj  other  eon- 
venatkm  of  Dr.  Johmion,  they  have  his  nerioos 
and  deliberate  opinbn  on  the  subject  of  dneltingl 
la  my  Jenrnal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  third 
edit  p.  886,  it  appears  that  be  made  this  frank 
confwMon  :  **  Nobody,  at  timei,  talks  more  kxly 
than  I  do  ;*'  and  ibid  p.  281,  "He  fairly  owned 
he  coukl  not  explain  the  rationality  of  daelling.'* 
We  may,  therefore,  infer,  that  he  could  not  think 
that  jiuti6able,  which  seems  bo  incooaiiitent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  giispel.  At  the  same  time,  it* 
mast  be  confessed,  that,  fix>m  the  prevalent 
aetioM  of  honour,  a  gentleman  who  receives  a 
challenge  is  reduced  to  a  dreadful  aliemative.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  a 
clause  In  the  will  of  the  hte  Colonel  Tliomas,  of 
the  Guards,  written  the  night  before  he  fell  in  a 
duel,  September  8,  1783:  <*  In  the  first  plaee,  I 
cammit  my  soul  to  Almighty  God,  in  hopes  of 
fan  mercy  and  pardon  for  the  ineligwus  step  t 
now  (in  compliance  with  the  unwarrantable 
eustoms  of  this  wicked  world)  put  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  taking.^* — Bosvitelu. 

*  In  repeating  this  epitaph,  Jdhnson  imprOTsd 
it    The  original  runs  thus: 

^Bftttrfxt  the  •tlmip  tnd  thecround, 
Uercy  I  ask'd,  ni«rcy  I  fonBd**— Malovs. 

'  [Mr.  Boswell,  quoting  (hnp  memory,  has  la* 
taqJited  tile  word  ** blessed.**  Tlie  wor^  arf 
**  in  sore  and  oeitain  hope  of  lAs 
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to  be^  med  indueriauiittely,  and,  indeed, 
tometiinea  when  those  over  whose  bodies  it 
is  said  have  been  notoriously  profane  P'* 
J09NSON.  "  It  is  sure  and  certain  hopet 
air,  not  Mief,**  I  did  not  insist  farther  ; 
but  cannot  help  thinking  that  less  positive 
words  would  be  more  proper  K 

Talking  of  a  man  who  was  gfrown  very 
fat,  so  as  to  be  incooimoded  with  corpulen- 
cy, he  said,  *<  He  eats  too  much,  sir."  Bos- 
WB£L.  "I  don't  know,  sir;  you  will  see 
one  man  fat,  who  eats  moderately,  and 
another  lean,  who  eats  a  great  deal.'* 
JoHMseir.  "  Nay,  sir,  whatever  may  be 
the  quantity  that  a  roan  eats,  it  is  plain 
that  if  he  is  too  fat,  he  has  eaten  more  than 
he  should  have  done.  One  man  may  have 
«  digestion  that  consumes  food  better  than 
common ;  but  it  is  certain  tliat  solidity  is 
•  increased  by  putting  something  to  it." 
BoswiLi..  '<  But  may  not  solids  swell  and 
bedistendedf"  JoHzrsoir.  '*  Yes,  sir,  they 
miiy  swell  and  be  distended ;  but  that  is  not 
fat." 

We  talked  of  the  accusation  against  a 

feutleman^  for  supposed  delinquencies  in 
ndia.  Johssok.  <<  What  foundation 
there  is  for  accusatton  I  know  not,  but  they 
will  not  get  at  him.  Where  bad  actions  are 
committed  at  so  great  a  distance,  a  delin- 


tie.  &c.  L'Eftrenge,  m  his  "  Alliance  of  Divine 
Offices/*  p.  802,  obserres  <*  thsie  wordi  import 
the  faith  of  the  congre/^ation  then  preseDt  in  the 
article  of  the  resurrection.  The  plural,  '  otur  vile 
bodies,*  excludes  the  restraint  to  a  singular 
number.  * ' '  The  reformed  litonpes  have  vniformly 
employed  the  same  eaotious  language.  In  one  of 
the  prayera  used  in  the  burial  service,  in  the  fint 
book  of  Edward  VI.  the  following  paasage  ocean: 
'*  We  give  thee  hearty  thanks  for  this,  thy  servant, 
whom  thou  hast  delivered,  &c.  &c.  And,  €u  we 
truat^  haat  brought  hii  soul  into  sue  consolation 
of  rest'* — J.  H.  Markland.] 

■  Upon  this  objection  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph 
Cbnrton,  fellow  of  Brazennose  College,  Oxford, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  satisfikctory 
observation:  "  The  passage  in  the  burial-service 
dot«  not  mean  the  lesurreetion  of  the  penon  iiv 
terred,  but  the  general  resurrectHMi;  it  is  ia  sara 
and  certain  hope  of  the  tesurreetion;  net  Ais 
resurrection.  Where  the  deceased  is  really  spoken 
of,  the  expreasion  is  very  ditfeient, — *  as  oar  hope 
is  this  our  bnjther  doth*  [rest  in  ChriKt];  a  mode 
of  speech  consistent  with  every  thing  bii  absolute 
certainty  that  the  person  departed  doth  not  rast  in 
fhxvA,  which  no  one  can  be  assured  of  without 
mimediate  revelation  from  Heaven.  In  the  fint 
of  these  places,  also, '  eternal  life '  does  not  nec€e> 
sarily  mean  eternity  of  bliss,  but  merely  the 
eternity  of  the  state,  whether  in  happiness  or  in 
misery,  to  ensue  upon  the  resorrectbn;  which  is 
probably  the  sense  of  *  the  life  everlasting,*  in  the 
ApoMles'  Creed.  See  Wheatly  and  Bennet  on 
the  Common  Prayer.  * ' — ^Bos w bi*l. 

*  [Either  Sir  Elijah  Impey»  er  Mr.  Wansn 
Hasdngp-^-Ep.] 


<jnent  can  obscure  -he  cTidence  till  the  ttcat 
becomes  cold  ;  thee  is  a  cloud  between, 
which  cannot  be  penetrated  :  therefore  ill 
distant  power  is  bad.  I  am  clear  that  the 
best  plan  for  the  government  of  India  is  1 
despotick  govemour ;  for  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  it  is  evidently  the  best  government; 
and  supposing  him  to  be  a  bad  roan,  it  b 
better  to  have  one  plunderer  then  many. 
A  governour  whose  power  is  checked  lelB 
others  plunder,  that  he  himself  may  be  it> 
lowed  to  plunder ;  but  if  despotick,  he  sees 
that  the  more  he  lets  others  plunder,  the 
less  there  will  be  for  himself,  so  he  restraim 
them  ;  and  though  he  himself  plunders,  the 
country  is  a  gainer,  compared  with  being 
plundered  by  numbers." 

I  mentioned  the  very  liberal  payment 
which  had  been  received  for  reviewing ;  end  ' 
asevidence  of  this,  that  it  had  been  proved  ii 
a  trial,  that  Dr.  Shebbeare  had  received  six 
guineas  a  sheet  for  that  kind  of  literary  la- 
bour. JoH5soM.  "  Sir,  he  might  get  six 
guiness  for  a  particular  sheet,  but  not  em- 
munibus  aheeiibue."  Bos  well.  ^'Prsf, 
sir,  bv  a  sheet  of  review,  is  it  meant  that  it 
shall  be  all  of  the  writer's  own  compoation? 
or  arc  extracts,  made  from  the  book  review- 
ed ,  ded uc ted  ?  "  Johnsoit .  "No, sir ; it ii 
a  sheet,  no  matter  of  what'*  Boswell. 
"  I  think  that  is  not  reasonable."  John- 
80!f.  «  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  A  man  will  more 
easily  write  a  sheet  all  his  own,  than  md 
an  octavo  volume  to  get  extracts."  To 
one  of  Johnson's  wonderful  fertility  of  mind 
I  believe  writing  was  really  easier  tbin 
reading  and  extracting  ;  but  with  ordinary 
men  the  case  is  very  different  A  peat 
deal,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  (itresod 
judgment  with  which  extracts  are  made. 
1  can  suppose  the  operation  to  be  tediwa 
and  dimcult ;  but  in  many  instances  we 
must  observe  crude  morsels  cut  out  of  boob 
as  if  at  random  ;  and  when  a  large  extract 
is  made  from  one  place,  it  surely  may  I* 
done  with  very  little  trouble.  On^  Bow 
ever,  t  must  acknowledge,  might  be  kd, 
ftom  the  practice  of  reviewers,  to  suppose 
that  they  take  a  pleasure  in  original  wntingj 
for  we  often  find,  that  instead  of  giving  lo 
accurate  account  of  what  has  been  donehy 
the  authour  whose  work  they  are  reviewing, 
which  is  surely  the  proper  busfness  of  a  lit- 
erary journal,  they  produce  some  platisiWe 
and  ingenious  conceits  of  their  own,  upon 
the  topicks  which  have  been  discussed. 

Upon  being  told  that  old  Mr.  ShenM 
indignant  at  the  neglect  of  his  oratorical 

Stiana,  had  threatened  to  go  to  America^' 
OHNSOK.  «•  I  hope  he  will  go  to  America. 
Boswell.  "The  Americans  dont  waoj 
oratory.**  JoBHSoir.  "  But  we  can  waflt 
Sheridan." 

Oa  Monday,  April  98,  I  found  him  a[ 
home  in  the  momidg,  and  Mr.  Seward  witn 
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.  Horace  havio;  been  mentioned: 
fioewELu  ^  <<  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  in  his  works.  One  finds  there 
almost  every  thing  but  religion.^  Scwakd. 
**  He  speaks  of  his  returning  to  it,  in  his 
Ode  Parous  Deorum  eult^r  et  infrefuetu.*^ 
JOHNSON.  "  Sir,  he  wss  not  in  earnest; 
this  was  merely  poetical."  Bos  well* 
••  There  are,  I  am  afrsid,  many  people  who 
have  no  religion  at  all."  Seward.  *'  And 
sensible  people  too."  Joufrson.  "Why, 
sir,  not  sensible  in  that  respect.  There 
must  be  either  a  natural  or  a  moral  stupidi- 
ty, if  one  lives  in  a  total  neglect  of  so  very 
important  a  concern."  Seward.  "  I 
wonder  that  there  should  be  people  without 
religion."  Johnson.  "  Sir,  you  need  not 
wonder  at  this,  when  vou  consider  how 
targre  a  proportion  of  almost  every  man's 
life  is  passed  without  thinking  of  it.  I 
mvselfwas  for  some  years  totally  regardless 
of  religion.  It  had  dropped  out  of  my 
mind.  It  was  at  an  early  part  of  my  life. 
Sickness  brought  it  back,  and  I  hope  I  have 
never  lost  it  since."  Boswell.  "  My  dear 
air,  what  a  man  must  you  have  been  with- 
out religion!  Why  you  must  have  gone 
on  drinking,  and  swearing,  and — "  John- 
son (with  a  smile).  <'I  drank  enough, 
and  swore  enough,  to  be  sure."  Seward. 
*'  One  should  think  that  sickness  and  the 
view  of  death  would  make  more  men  reU- 

fious."  JoHifsoN.  "  Sir,  they  do  not 
now  how  to  go  about  it:  they  have  not 
the  first  notion.  -  A  man  who  has  never  had 
religion  before,  no  more  grows  religious 
when  he  is  sick,  than  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  figures  can  count  when  he  has  need 
of  calculation." 

I  mentioned  a  worthy  friend  of  ours  whom 
we  valued  much,  but  observed  that  he  was 
too  ready  to  introduce  religious  discourse 
upon  all  occasions  i.  Johmson.  "  Why, 
yes,  sir,  he  will  introduce  religious  dis- 
course without  seeing  whether  it  will  end 
in  instruction  and  improvement,  or  produce 
some  profane  jest.  He  would  introduce  it 
in  the  company  of  Wilkes,  and  twenty  more 
•uch." 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Johnson's  excellent  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  of  conscience  and 
libertv  of  teaching.  JoHifsosr.  "  Consider, 
sir;  if  you  have  children  whom  you  wish 
to  educate  in  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  there  comes  a  Quaker 
who  tries  to  pervert  them  to  his  principles, 
you  woukl  drive  away  the  Quaker.  You 
would  not  trust  to  the  predomination  of 
right,  which  you  believe  is  in  your  opin- 
ions; you  win  keep  wrong  out  of  their 
hef  ds.  Now  the>vu]gar  are  tlie  children  of 
the  state.  If  any  one  attempts  to  teaeh 
them  doctrines  contrsry  to  what  the  state 

I  [Mr.  Langton:  iee  ante,  v.  i.  pp.  819,  801, 
and  p.  1 W  oCvio  pr*»»«"nt  vol. — Ed.J 
VOL.  If.  44 


.  approves,  tlie  magistrate  may  and  oueht  to 
restrain  him."  Seward.  "Would  you 
restrain  private  conversation,  sir? "  John- 
son. **  Why,  sir,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where 
private  conversation  begins,  and  where  it 
ends.  If  we  three  should  discuss  even  the. 
great  question  concerning  the  existence  of 
A  Supreme  Being  by  ourselves,  we  should 
not  TO  restrained;  for  that  would  be  to  put 
an  end  to  all  improvement  But  if  we 
should  discuss  it  in  the  presence  of  ten 
boarding-school  girls,  and  a^  many  boys,  I 
think  the  magistrate  would  do  well  to  put 
us  in  the  stocks,  to  finish  the  debate  there." 
Lord  Hailes  had  sent  him  a  present  of  a 
curious  little  printed  poem,  on  repairing  the  ' 
university  of  Aberdeen,  by  David  JIfaSocA, 
which  he  thought  would  please  Johnson,  as 
affording  clear  evidence  that  Mallet  had  ap- 
peared even  as  a  literary  character  by  the 
uoineofMaUoeh}  his  changing  which  to  one 
of  softer  sound  had  given  Johnson  occasion 
to  introduce  him  into  his  Dictionary,  under 
tlie  article  Mias  2.  This  piece  was,  1  sup- 
pose, one  of  Mallet's  first  essays.  It  is 
preserved  in  his  works,  witli  several  varia- 
tions. Johnson  having  read  aloud,  from 
the  beginning  of  it,  where  there  were  some 
common-place  assertions  as  to  the  superior- 
ity of  ancient  tim^s: — "How  false,"  said 
he,  "  is  all  this,  to  say  that  *  in  ancient  times 
learning  was  not  a  disgrace  to  a  peer,  as  it 
is  now! '  In  ancient  times  a  peer  was  as 
ignorant  as  any  one  else.  He  would  have 
been  angry  to  have  it  thought  he  could 
write  his  name.  Men  in  ancient  times 
dared  to  stand  forth  with  a  degree  of  igno- 
rance with  which  nobody  would  now  dare 
to  stand  forth.  I  am  olways  angry  when  I 
hear  ancient  times  praised  at  the  expense 
of  modem  times.  There  is  now  a  great 
deal  more  learning  in  the  world  than  there 
was  formerly;  for  it  is  universally  diffused. 
You  have,  perha^ts,  no  man  who  knows  as 
much  Greek  and  Latin  as  Bentley;  no  man 
who  knows  as  much  roathematicks  as  New- 
ton: but  you  have  many  more  men  who 


■  Malloch,  as  Mr.  Btodley  ohaervea  to  me, 
*'continiied  to  write  hit  oaipe  thus,  after  ht 
came  to  London,  His  verecs  preyed  to  the 
Becood  edition  of  Thomson's  *  Mr  irte^  *  are  so 
•Qbtfcribed,  and  to  ara  his  Ltmeit  written  hi 
London,  aod  publithed  a  few  yeart  a^  in  *  The 
European  Magazine;*  bnt  he  tooo  aPerwardt 
adopted  the  alteration  to  Mallet,  for  he  into  called 
in  the  list  of  tobtoribera  to  Savtge't  Misceilaniet, 
printed  in  1126;  aod  thencefoMward  vniforniW 
Mallet,  10  all  bit  writingt.*'— Malone.  A 
notion  has  been  entertained,  that  no  9Uf*h  ezeno- 
plification  of  Alias  is  to  be  foand  m  Johoson*t 
Dictionary,  and  that  the  whole  story  waa  wag- 

fishly  fabricated  bv  Wilkes  io  the  "North 
Iriton."  The  real  (act  it,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
foond  in  the  fblio  or  quarto  editions,  but  wat 
added  by  Johnson  in  hit  o^ra  octato  abridgement* 
in  175».— J.  BostrsLL. 
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know  Greek  and  Latiiiy  tod  who  know 

mathematicks,*' 

['*T0   MRS.   THRA1£. 

«  London^  Mar-dar>  l^O* 
Lettm,  "For  some  daya  aher  your  de- 
Toi.  H.  pariure  I  was  pretty  well;  but  I  have 
^^^  Dc^un  to  langaiflh  again,  and  last 
night  was  very  tedious  and  oppres- 
sive. I  excused  m^lf  to-day  from  dining 
with  General  Paoh,  where  I  love  to  dine; 
but  I  was  griped  by  the  talons  of  necessity. 

**  On  Saturday  I  dined,  as  is  usual,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Our  company 
was  splendid,  whether  more  numerous  than 
at  any  fonner  time  I  know  not.  Our  ta- 
bles seem  always  full.  On  Monday,  if  I 
am  told  truth,  were  received  at  the  door 
one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
apectators.  Supposing  the  show  open  ten 
hours,  and  the  spectators  staying  one  with 
another  each  an  hour,  the  room  never  had 
fewer  than  three  hundred  and  eighty  jost- 
ling against  each  other.  Poor  Lowe  met 
some  discoura^^ement;  but  I  interposed  for 
him,  and  prevailed. 

<<  Mr.  Barry^s  exhibition  was  opened  the 
same  dav,  and  a  book  is  published  to  re- 
commend it;  which,  if  you  read  it,  you  will 
find  decorated  with  some  satirical  pictures 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  others.  I  have 
not  escaped.  You  must,  however,  think 
with  sove  esteem  of  Barry  for  the  compre- 
heosioa  of  his  design." 

"to    MRS.    THRALB. 

**  London,  tUi  Mmy,  ItSS. 

"  I  thought  your  letter  lonj:  in  coming. 
I  suppose  it  is  true  that  I  looked  but  lan- 
guid at  the  Exhibition,  but  have  been  worse 
since.  Last  Wednesdav — the  Wednesdsy 
of  last  week— I  came  home  ill  from  Mr. 
JodrePs,  and  afWr  a  tedious,  oppressive,  im- 

f&tient  night,  sent  an  excuse  to  General 
aoli,  and  took  on  Thursday  two  brisk  ca- 
tharticks  and  a  dose  of  calomel.  Little  things 
do  ms  BO  good.  At  night  I  was  much  bet^ 
ter.  Next  day  catbartick 'again,  and  the 
Child  day  opium  for  my  cough.  I  lived 
without  flesh  all  the  three  days.  The  re- 
covery was  roofe  than  I  expected*  I  went 
to  church  on  Sunday  quite  at  ease. 

**  The  Exhibition  prospers  so  mueh  that 
Sir  Joshua  ssysit  will  maintain  the  academy. 
He  estimates  the  prohaHle^lmDount  at  three 
thousand  pounds.  Steepens  is  of  opinion 
that  Crofl*s  books  will  sell  for  near  three 
times  as  much  as  they  cost;  which,  how* 
ever,  is  not  more  than  mi^ht  be  expected. 

<*  Favour  me  with  a  direction  to  Mus- 
gravei  of  Ireland;  I  have  a  charitable  oiSce 
to  propose  to  hiro.    Is  he  knight  or  baronet  ? 


"  My  present  eirtfe  oT  eiijuynenl  is  ■ 
narrow  for  me  as  the  Circus  [at  Bnth]  for 
Mrs.  Montague.  When  I  fitst  settled  is 
this  neighbourhood  I  had  Richardson  ani 
Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Allen  at  hand.  I  had 
Mrs.  Williams,  then  no  bad  oompankn; 
and  Levett  f9r  a  km^  time  always  to  be  had. 
If  I  now  go  out,  I  must  go  far  for  company, 
and  at  last  come  back  to  two  sirk  and  die- 
contented  women,  who  can  hardly  talk  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  say,  and  whose  hatied 
of  each  other  makes  one  great  exercise  of 
their  faculties."] 

On  Thursday,  1st  May,  T  visited  him  is 
the  evening  along  with  voung  Mr.  Burke. 
He  said,  "It  is  strange  that  there  should  be 
so  little  reading  in  the  world,  and  so  niiick 
writing.  People  in  general  do  not  willingly 
read,  if  they  can  have  any  thing  else  Is 
amuse  them.  There  must  be  an  exienni 
impulse;  emulation,  or  vanity,  or  avarioe. 
The  progress  which  the  understanding 
makes  through  a  book  has  more  pain  thaa 
pleasure  in  it.  Language  is  scanty  and  in- 
adequate to  express  the  nice  gradations  and 
mixtures  of  our  feelings.  No  man  reads  a 
book  of  science  from  pure  Jnctination.  The 
books  that  we  do  read  with  pleasure  are 
light  compositions,  which  contain  a  qnid[ 
succession  of  events.  However,  I  have  this 
year  read  all  Virgil  through.  I  read  a  book  of 
the  J^neid  every  niffht,  so  it  was  done  in 
twelve  nights,  and  I  had  a  great  delight  in 
it.  The  Georgicks  did  not  give  me  so-moch 
pleasure,  except  the  fourth  book.  The 
£clogues  I  have  almost  all  by  heart.  I  do 
not  think  the  story  of  the  £neid  interest- 
ing. I  like  the  story  of  the  Odyssey  much 
better;  and  this  not  on  account  of  the  won- 
derful tilings  which  it  contains;  for  there 
are  wonderftxl  things  enough  in  the  £nrid; 
— the  ships  of  the  Trojans  turned  to  sea- 
n^iphs, — the  tree  at  Poiydorus'b  tomb  drop- 
ping blood.  The  story  *of  the  Odyssey  ■ 
interesting,  as  a  great  part  of  it  IsdomestidL 
It  has  been  said  there  is  pleasure  in  writing, 
partic4ilarly  in  writing  verses.  1  allow  ^oa 
may  have  pleasure  from  writing  after  it  is 
over,  if  you  have  written  well «;  but  yon 
don't  go  willingly  to  it  again.  I  know, 
when  I  have  been  writing  verses,  I  have  ran 
my  finger  down  the  margin,  to  see  how 
many  I  had  made,  and  how  few  I  had  to 
make.*' 

He  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  placid  hmnoinr; 
and  although  I  have  no  note  of  the  particn- 


*  [Sir  Ricliud  MmiKraYO*  of  Tnria,  in  the 
pemniy  of  Watw&id,  la  Irahmd,  crMtcd  a  bnroaet 


in  I78S.     HepabliriMd  wrrnl  pelitMal , 

particvhirljr  a  iiirtorj  of  the  IrUi  Robelliea  k 
1798;  wnttatt  with  gratt  aiperity  agaiml  tht 
Komaa  CathoUcs,  to  whoM  teaeti  Sir  Richaid 
attribatcd  that  rebellioo.  He  was  for  man?  jean 
a  member  of  the  Irkh  poriiai^eDt,  and  died  ia 
1818.~£j>.] 

^  Dam  pingit,  fraitar  arte;  postqaan  pauen 
frvitur  fhictii  aitiK. — Sensca. — KsAairsT. 


tm^-^-^OllT.  M. 
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iusoPyouiir  Mr*  Buke'tteomreiiMtiaft,  it  it 
but  juHiee  to  mention  ia  general^  that  it 
-•iras  such  tkat  Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me  atUf^ 
wmrds,  **  H»  tiid  venr  well  indeed;  I  have 
a  miad  to  tell  his  father  ^." 

"  TO  sm  J08BUA  aBTIfOLDS. 

•«SdMty,n8S. 

**  Dbak  8tEr7The  gentleman  who  wait! 
on  you  with  this  is  Mr.  Cruikabanks,  who 
wishes  to  suoceed  his  friend  Dr.  Hunter  as 
prolessor  of  anatomy  in  the  rojyal  academy. 
Hid  c^alifications  are  very  generally  known, 
jsnd  it  adds  dignity  to  the  institution  that 
Boch  men  *  are  eandidatos.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

**  SiJf.  JoBHSOIf." 

I  have  no  minute  of  any  interview  with 
Johnson  till  Thursday,  May  15tb,  when  I 
find  what  follows:  Boswsll.  <*  I  wish 
much  to  be  in  parliament,  sir."  Johmsov. 
«*  Why,  sir,  unless  you  eome  resolved  to 
support  any  administration,  you  would  be 
the  worse  for  being  in  parliament,  because 
you  woukl  be  obliged  to  live  more  ei^pen- 
«iv«ly."  BoswcLL.  ''Perhaps, sir, I shoukl 
be  the  less  happy  for  being  in  parliament. 
I  sever  would  sell  my  vote,  and  I  should  be 
vexed  if  things  went  wronff."  JoHVSozr. 
**  That 's  cant,  sir.  It  would  not  vex  you 
more  in  the  House  than  in  the  gallery:  pub- 
lick  affairs  vex  no  man."  BoswKLi..  "Hhve 
not  they  vexed  yourself  a  little,  sir  f  Have 
not  you  been  vexed  by  all  the  turbulence  of 
this  reign,  and  by  that  absurd  vote  of  tlie 
house  of  commons,  <  That  the  influence  of 
the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and 
ought  to bediminished?*"  Johnson.  '^Sir, 
I  have  never  slept  an  hour  leas,  nor  ate  an 
ounce  less  meat.  I  would  have  knocked  the 
factious  dogs  on  the  head,  to  be  sure;  but  I 
was  not  «ex«il."  Boswkll.  "  I  declare, 
aify  upon  my  honour,  T  did  imagine  I  was 
vexed,  and  took  a  pride  in  it;  out  it  tDiw, 
perhaps,  cant;  for  I  own  I  neither  ate  less 
nor  slept  less."  Johnson.  "My  dear 
friend,  clear  your  mind  of  cant.  You  may 
UUk  as  other  people  do:  you  may  say  to  a 
man,  '  Sir,  1  am  your  humble  servant' 
Tou  are  not  his  most  humble  servant.  You 
may  say, '  These  are  bad  times;  it  is  a  mel- 
ancholy thin^  to  be  reserved  to  such  times.' 
li  ou  do  n't  mind  the  times.    You  tell  a  man^ 


>  [The  fond  partinlitj  ef  his  fiither  (Ibr  Mok  it 
iBWt  be  admiHed  to  have  beea)  fiir  the  taleali  of 
Mr.  Richaid  Barke  m  now  wall  known.  Mr. 
BaAe  is  repwiled,  with  a  mixtara  of  penoaal  and 
paiornal  pnide,  to  have  remarked  how  eztraordi* 
narv  k  was  that  Lord  Chatham,  Lord  HoUandt 
and  he  shooM  each  have  had  a  iob  ia  taperkMir 
to  their  fathais.— F.d.  ] 

*  Let  it  be  remembeiKd  by  those  who  aeoaaa 
Dr.  Johneoo  of  illiberalily,  that  both  were  StMth- 
<M€ff.— BoawKLL 


Mamantnryom  had  aach  bad  waathcff  iio 
last  day  oTyour  journey,  and  ware  so  murk 
wet.'  You  do  n't  ear»sixpeaoe  whether  he 
is  wet  or  dry.  Yoa  may  imtk  in  this  man-» 
ner;  it  is  a  mode  of  talkiag  in  society:  but 
do  n't  lAtaJr  foolishly." 

I  talked  of  living  in  thecouatry.  Johnson. 
"  Do  n't  set  up  for  what  is  ealled  hospitality:  , 
it  is  a  waate  of  time,  and  a  waste  of  money: 
yon  are  eaten  up,  and  not  the  rooierespecV 
ed  for  your  liberality.  If  your  house  be  like 
an  inn,  nobody  cares  for  you.  A  roan  whp 
stays  a  week  with  another  makes  him  a 
slave  for  a  week."  Boswau..  "  But  there 
are  peopley  air,  who  make  their  houses  a 
home  to  their  guests,  and  are  themselvee 
quite  ea^y."  Johnson.  «  Then,  sir,  home 
must  be  the  same  to  the  guests,  and  they 
need  not  come." 

Here  he  discovered  a  notion  common 
enough  in  persons  not  much  accustomed  to 
entertain  company,  that  there  must  be  a  de- 
gree  of  elaborate  attention,  otherwiae  com- 
pany will  think  themselves  neglected;  and 
such  attention  is  no  doubt  verv  fatiguing. 
He  proceeded:  "  I  would  not,  nowever,  be 
s  stranger  in  my  own  countiy;  I  would  visit 
my  neighbours,  and  receive  their  visits;  but 
I  would  not  be  in  haste  to  return  visits.  If 
a  gentleman  comes  to  see  roe,  1  tell  him  he 
does  me  a  great  deal  of  honour.  1  do  not  go 
to  see  him  perhaps  for  ten  weeks:  then  we 
are  very  complaisant  to  each  otner.  No, 
sir,  you  will  nave  mucn  more  inOuence  bv 

Siving  or  lending  money  where  it  is  waht^, 
tian  by  hoapiUhty." 

On  Saturday,  17th  May,  I  ssw  him  for  a 
short  time.  Having  mentioned  that  I  had 
that  morning  been  with  old  Mr.  Sheridan, 
he  remembered  their  former  intimacy  with 
a  cordial  warmth,  and  said  to  me,  '<  Tell 
Mr.  Sheridan  I  ahall  be  glad  to  see  him  and 
shake  hands  with  him.''  Boswell.  **  Jt 
is  to  me  very  wonderful  that  resentment 
should  be  kept  up  so  lonff."  Johnson. 
"  Why,  sir,  it  is  not  altogether  resentment 
that  he  does  not  visit  roe;  it  is  partly  fall- 
ing out  of  the  habit, — partiv  disgust,  such 
as  one  has  at  a  drug  tliat  has  made  him 
sick.  Besides,  he  knows  thst  I  laugh  at  his 
oratory." 

[Of  Sheridan's  Book  on  Oratory,  g^^^ 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  It  is  impossible  Mar. 
to  read  without  feeling  a  perpetual  ^*'*i^ 
elevation  of  hope,   and  a  perpetual  '* 
disappointment    If  we  should  lisve  a  bad 
harvest  this  year,  Sheridan  would  say  it 
was  owing  to  the  neglect  of  oratory.  "j| 

Another  day  I  spoke  of  one  of  our  friends, 
of  whom  he,  as  well  ss  1,  had  a  very  high 
opinion.  He  expatiated  in  his  praise;  but 
added,  ^  Sir,  he  is  a  cursed  whig,  a  boUom- 
ks$  whig,  as  they  ail  are  bow  V* 


[Mr.  Barks,  wha,  hairevar»  fsavad  bhnsalfr 


inL^^-JtSAT.  u. 


Ed. 


1  BMiitfoBea  tny  tfKpeetstions  flrom  -  the 
interest  of  an  eminent  person  i  then  in  pow- 
er; eddinff,  *^  But  I  have  no  claim  but  the 
elaim  of  friendship!  however,  some  people 
will  go  a  great  way  from  that  motive." 
Johnson.  "Sir,  they  will  go  all  the  way 
from  that  motive.*'  A  gentleman  talked 
of  retiring.  "  Never  think  of  that,"  said 
Johnson.  The  gentleman  urged,  <<  I 
should  then  do  no  iH.'*  Johnson.  «  Nor 
no  prood  either.  Sir,  it  would  be  a  civil 
suicide.** 

[Mr.  Boewdl  about  this  period 
was  negotiating  another  dinner  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wilkea  at  the  house 
of  the  latter;  but  though  Johnson  had  no 
olHection,  the  dinner  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  place. 

'*  JAMBS    BOSWELt,    ESQ.     TO    JOHN 

wiLKKS,  esq,. 

•*  Wedoetday,  81M  May,  [178S]. 

^„  "  Mr.  Boswell's  compliments  to 

J^p.  »Ir.  Wilkes.  He  rejoices  to  find 
Toi.iT.  he  is  so  much  better  as  to  be 
g^**^  abroad.  He  finds  that  it  would 
not  be  unpleasant  to  Dr.  Johnson 
to  dine  at  Mr.  Wilkes's.  The  thing  would 
be  so  curiously  benignant,  it  were  a  pitv  it 
should  not  take  place.  Nobody  but  Mr. 
Bodwell  should  be  asked  to  meet  the  Doc- 
tor. Mr.  Boswell  goes  for  Scotland  on 
Friday  the  SOth.  If  then  a  card  were  sent 
to  the  Doctor  on  Monday^  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday  without  delay,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  would  be  fixed  ;  and  notice  will  be  sent 
to  Mr.  BoswelL" 

'^MR.    BOSWELL   TO  MR.  AND   MISS 
WILKES. 

"  Mr.  Boswell  presents  his  best  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  and  Miss  Wilkes  ;  encloses 
Dr.  Johnson's  answer;  and  regrets  much 
that  so  agreeable  a  meeting  must  be  de- 
ferred till  next  year,  as  Mr.  Boswell  is  to 
set  out  for  Scotland  in  a  few  days.  Hopes 
Mr.  Wilkes  will  write' to  him  there.** 

«  24th  May,  1783. 

''Dr.  Johnson  returns  thanks  to  Mr. 
and  Miss  Wilkes  for  their  kind  invitation; 
but  he  is  engaged  for  Tuesday  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  for  Wednesday  to 
Mr.  Paradise."] 

On  Monday,  May  S6, 1  found  him  at  tea, 
and  the  celebrated  Miss  Burney,  the  au- 
thour  of  "  Evelina  »  and  «  Cecilia,"  with 
him.  I  asked  if  there  would  be  any  speak- 
ers in  )>arliament,  if  there  were  no  places  to 
beobtained*    Johnson.    "Yes, sir.    Why 

on  the  French  Revokitiott,  not  Co  be  a  bottomls»$ 
whig.'r-Eo.] 

*  [PnbaUr  L»id  MooaMwut.  Sao  osife,  p. 
«L— Ed-I 


do  yon  speak  here?    Bi^er  to  i 

entertain,  which  is  a  benevolent  nootiTe;  or 
for  distinction,  which  is  a  selfish  motive;" 
I  mentioned  <<  Cecilia."  JifHirsoir  (wid 
an  air  of  animated  satisfaction).  *^  SAr,if 
you  talk  of  *  Cecilia,*  talk  on." 

We  talked  of  Mr.  Barry*s  exhibition  of 
his  pictures.  Johnson.  "  Whatever  the 
hand  may  have  done,  the  mind  has  done  in 
part.  There  is  a  grasp  of  mind  there  which 
you  find  nowhere  else^." 

I  asked  whether  a  man  naturally  virta- 
ous,  or  one  who  has  overcome  wicked  ifr 
cli nations,  is  the  best.  Johitbok.  **  Sir, 
to  youy  the  man  who  has  overconoe  wichd 
inclinations  is  not  the  best.  He  has  moii 
merit  to  hiimelf,  I  would  rather  trust  my 
money  to  a  man  who  has  no  hands,  and  ao 
a  physical  impossibility  to  steal,  than  lot 
man  of  the  most  honest  principles.  Then 
is  a  witty  satirical  story  of  Foote.  He  hai 
a  small  bust  of  Garnck  placed  upon  his 
bureau.  '  You  may  be  surprised,'  said  be, 
'  that  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold^ 
but  you  will  observe  he  has  no  haDd&'  " 

On  Friday,  May  39,  being  to  set  out  Iff 
Scotland  next  morning,  I  passed  a  part  of 
the  day  w^th  him  in  more  than  usual  en^ 
ncstness,  as  his  health  was  in  a  more  preca- 
rious state  than  at  any  time  when  I  had 
parted  from  hifti.  He,  however,  was  qaick 
and  lively,  and  critical,  as  usual.  I  mes- 
tioned  one  who  was  a  verv  learned  maa. 
Johnson.  <<  Yes,  sir,  he  has  a  g^reat  deil 
of  learning ;  but  it  never  lies  straight 
There  is  never  one  idea  by  the  aide  of 
another;  'tis  all  entangled:  and  then  he 
drives  it  so  awkwardly  upon  conversation!" 

I  stated  to  him  an  anxious  thought,  by 
which  a  sincere  Christian  might  be  dis- 
turbed, even  when  conscious  of  having 
lived  a  good  life,  so  far  as  is  consutent 
with  human  infirmity:  he  might  fear  that 
he  should  afterwards  fall  away,  and  be 
guilty  of  such  crimes  as  would  render  all 
nis  former  religion  vain.  Could  there  be, 
upon  this  awful  subject,  such  a  thing  as 
balancing  of  accounts?  Suppose  a  man  who 
has  led  a  good  life  for  seven.years  commiti 
an  act  of  wickedness,  and  mstantly  dies ; 
will  his  former  good  hfe  have  any  effect  in 
his  favour?  Johnson.  "  Sir,  if  a  man  has 
led  a  good  life  for  seven  vears,  and  then  is 
hurried  bv  passion  to  do  what  is  wrong,  and 
is  suddenly  carried  off,  depend  upon  it  he 
will  have  the  reward  of  his  seven  J^ais' 
good  life:  God  will  not  take  a  catch  of  him. 
Upon  this  principle  Richard  Baxter  believei 


'  In  Mr.  Barry's  printed  aaajysis  or  deMriptioa 
of  thete  pictares,  he  speaks  of  Johiiaoa*s  cbancio' 
in  the  highest  terms. — ^Boswxi^x..  [Yet  see 
what  Johnson  himself  says  on  this  point,  in  the 
conclttsioD  of  his  Letter  to  Mrs.  Xhniea  of  tha  1st 
of  May,  ante^  p.  S46L— Ed.] 
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;  •  «iiieid«  m%j  be  Mired.  '  If,'  la^  \m^ 
"*  U  shoold  be  objected  that  what  I  maiAtain 
«my  encourage  suicide,  I  ansnrer,  I  am  not 
to  teU  a  lie  to  prevent  it* "  Boswelu 
***  But  does  not  the  text  say,  <  As  the  tree 
falls,  so  it  must  lie? ' "  Johnsok.  "  Yes, 
•ir  ;  as  the  tree  falls:  but," — after  a  little 
pause — "  that  is  meant  as  to  the  general 
^tate  of  the  tree,  not  what  is  the  effect  of 
a  sadden  blast."  In  short,  he  interpreted 
the  expression  as  referring  to  eonaiiionj 
not  Id  patUiin.  The  oomnoon  notion, 
therefore,  aeems  to  be  erroneous ;  and 
Shenstone's  witty  remark  ^  on  divines  try- 
ing^ to  give  the  tree  a  jerk  upon  a  death- 
bed, to  make  it  lie  favourably,  is  not  well 
lounded. 

I  asked  him  what  works  of  Richard  Bax- 
ter's I  should  read.  He  said,  *<  Read  a^y 
of  them;  tliey  are  all  good." 

He  said,  '*  Get  as  much  force  of  mind  as 
you  can.  Live  within  your  income.  Al- 
ways have  something  saved  at  tlie  end  of 
the  year.  Lst  your  imports  be  more  than 
your  exports,  and  you'll  never  go  far 
wrong." 

I  assured  him,  that  in  the  extensive  and 
Tsrious  range  of  his  acquaintance  there  ne- 
^er  had  been  any  one  who  had  a  more  sin- 
cere respect  and  affection  for  him  than  I 
had.  He  said,  "  I  believe  it,  sir.  Were  I 
in  distress,  there  is  no  man  to  whom  T  should 
sooner  come  than  to  you.  I  should  like  to 
come  and  have  a  cottage  in  vour  park,  tod- 
dle about,  live  mostly  on  milk,  and  be  taken 
care  of  by  Mrs.  Boswell.  She  and  I  are 
good  friends  nowj  are  we  not?" 

Talking  of  devotion,  he  said,  "  Thoufi^h 
it  be  true  that '  God  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
made  with  hands,'  yet  in  this  state  of  being 
our  minda  are  more  piously  affected  in 
places  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  than 
in  others.  Some  people  have  a  particular 
room  in  their  houses  where  they  say  their 
prayers;  of  which  I  do  not  disapprove,  as  it 
may  animate  their  devotion." 

He  embraced  me,  and  gave  me  his  bless- 
ing, as  usual  when  I  was  leaving  him  for 
any  length  of  time.  I  walked  from  his  door 
to-day  with  a  fearful  apprehension  of  what 
might  happen  before  I  returned. 

*'  TO  THB  RIGHT   HONOURABLE   WILLIAM 
WIKDHAM. 

»  London,  81  t  Mmy,  178S. 

"  Sir, — The  bringer  of  this  letter  is  the 


>  [*'  When  a  tree  IB  falling,  I  have  seen  the 
hbonren,  by  a  trivial  jerk  with  a  rope,  throw  it 
Bpon  the  ipot  where  they  would  wi«h  it  to  lie. 
Divines  nndemtanding  this  text  too  literally, 
pietend,  by  a  little  interposition  in  the  article  of 
dssth,  to  regulate  a  person *s  everlaMing  happines. 
I  fancy  the  aliusioo  will  hardly  countenance  their 
preKoiuptioD.**  Shemtone^s  Works j  v.  ii.  p. 
297.  The  text  not  here  accurately  qnoted,  is  in 
Ecclesiastes,  c.  xl  v.  S. — Ed.] 


fatltor  of  Hias  Philip  ^  a  aioger,  who 
comes  to  try  her  voice  on  the  stage  at 
Dublin. 

^ ''  Mr.  Philips  is  one  of  my  old  friends^ 
and  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  neither  he  nor 
his  daughter  will  do  any  thiuff  that  can  dis- 
grace tlieir  benefactors,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  entreating  you  to  countenance  and  pro- 
tect them  so  far  as  may  be  suitable  tc 
your  station  3  and  character,  and  shall  con 
sider  myself  as  obliged  by  any  favourable 
notice  which  they  shall  have  the  honoui 
of  receivinrr  from  you.  I  am,  sir,  youi 
most  humble  servant, 

"  Sax.  JoHirsoK," 

The  following  is  another  inatance  of  hia 
active  benevolence: 

''to   sir  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

•*3d  Jttne,n8S. 

"  Dear  sir, — I  have  sent  you  some  of 
my  godson's  ^  performances,  of  which  I  do 
not  pretend  to  form  any  opinion.  When  1 
took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  him  to  you, 
I  did  not  know  what  I  have  since  been  told, 
that  Mr.  Moser  had  admitted  him  among 
the  students  of  the  Academy.  What  more 
can  be  doneibr  him,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
to  consider;  for  I  am  very  desirous  that  he 
should  derive  some  advantage  from  my  con* 
nexion  with  him.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
see  him,  I  will  bring  him  to  wait  on  you  at 
any  time  that  you  shall  be  pleased  to  ap- 
pomt.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  ser- 
vant, "Sam.  Johksow." 

["to   MRS.    THRALE. 

**  Oxlbrd,  llUi  Jane,  17SS. 

'*  Yesterday  I  came  to  Oxford  with-  Let,.- 
out  fatigue  or  inconvenience.     I  read  vol.  u. 
in  the  coach  before  dinner.     I  dined  >j**» 
moderately,  and  slept  well;  but  find 
my  breath  not  free  this  morning. 

"  Dr.  Edwards,  to  whom  I  wrote  of  my 
purpose  to*come,  has  defeated  his  own  kind- 
ness by  its  excess.  He  has  gone  out  of  his 
own  rooms  for  my  reception;  and  therefore 
I  cannot  decently  stay  long,  unless  I  can 
change  my  abode,  which  it  will  not  be 'very 
easy  to  do :  nor  do  I  know  what  attractions 
T  shall  find  here.  Here  is  Miss  Moore  at 
Dr.  Adams's,  with  whom  I  shall  dine  to- 
morrow." 

<*  London,  13  h  Jime,  ITSS. 

**  Seward  called  on  me  yesterJay.  He  is 
going  only  for  a  few  weeks— firat  to  Paris, 
and  then  to  Flanders,  to  contemplate  the 


'  Now  the  celebrated  Mm.  Cnmch.>^Boswxi.i.. 
[She  died  in  October,  1806,  Kt.  46.->Ed.] 

'  Mr.  Windham  was  at  this  time  in  Dublin, 
secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Northington,  then  luid 
lientenant  of  Ireland. — Boswell. 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Sanrael  Paterson. — BoswsLf.. 
[Probably  a  brother  of  him  meationed  ante,  p. 
fS*.— Ed. 
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pictum  of  Claude  Londae;  and  he  nkad 
me  if  that  was  not  as  good  a  way  as  any  of 

spending  time — that  time  which  returns  no 
nore— of  which,  however,  a  great  part 
seems  to  he  very  foolishly  spent,  even  by 
the  wisest  and  the  best. 

•«  Poor  Lawrence  *  and  his  youngest  son 
died  almost  on  the  same  day.**] 

My  anxious  apprehensions  at  parting 
with  him  this  year  proved  to  be  but  too  weU 
founded;  for  not  long  afterwards  he  had  a 
dreadful  stroke  of  the  palsy,  of  which  there 
are  verv  full  and  accurate  accounts  in  let- 
ters written  by  himself,  to  show  with  whst 
composure  of  mind  and  resignation  to  the 
Divme  Will  his  steady  piety  enabled  him 
to  behave. 

"  TO   ME.    EDMUND   ALLBN. 

•*  nth  June,  178S. 

'^  It  has  pleased  God  this  morning  to  de- 

Srive  me  of  the  powers  of  speech*,  and  as  I 
o  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  further 
good  pleasure  to  deprive  me  soon  of  my 
senses,  I  request  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  note,  come  to  me,  and  act  for  me  as 
the  exigences  of  my  case  may  require.  I 
am  sincerely  youis, 

<<Sam.  JoBirsoif." 

'  TO   THK   KKVKRSND  DR.  JOHN   TAYLOR. 

**  nth  June,  I7tt. 

**  Dbae  SIR,— -It  has  pleased  Gop,  by  a 
paralytick  stroke  in  the  night,  to  deprive 
me  of  speech. 

'*  I  am  very  desirous  of  Dr.  Heberden's 
assistance,  an  I  think  my  case  is  not  past 
remedy.  Let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible.  Bring  Dr.  Heberden  with  you. 
If  you  can;  but  come  yourself  at  all  events. 
I  am  j^lad  you  are  so  well  when  I  am  so 
dreadfully  attacked. 

"  I  think  that  by  a  speedy  application  of 
stimulants  much  may  be  done.  I  question 
if  a  vomit,  vigorous  and  rough,  would  not 
rouse  the  organs  of  speech  to  action.  As  it 
is  too  early  to  send,  I  will  try  to  recollect 
what  I  can  that  can  be  suspected  to  have 
brought  on  this  dreadful  distress. 

"fhave  been  accustomed  to  bleed  fre- 
quently for  an  asthmatick  complaint;  but 
have  forborne  for  some  time  by  Dr.  Pepys's 
persuasion,  who  perceived  my  legs  begin- 
ning to  swelL  I  sometimes  alleviate  a  pain- 
ful, or,  more  properly,  an  oppressive  con- 
atrietion  of  my  chest,  by  opiates;  and  have 


^  [Dr.  Lawrence,  bom  in  1711,  died  m  1788, 
the  18th  of  June.  His  mn,  the  Revei^ndJ. 
Lawrenee,  died  on  the  16th.  The  BUgraphieal 
XHetioruary  nys  that  Johnson*!  Latin  Ode  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  was  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons,  who 
died  in  India.  It  wonld  rather  appear  to  have 
been  written  on  the  fatai  illnea  of  tbii  aon;  who, 
boweTcr,  larYived  his  fiuher  iwo  daya  -  Fo.] 


lately  taken  opUm  ftequcatlyi  tat  liwtal, 
or  two  last  timesy  in  smaller  quantitacia.  My 
largeat  dose  ia  three  grains,  and  last  nigk 
I  took  but  two.  You  will  suggeet  Vbsm 
tfainffs  (and  they  are  all  that  I  cmn  call  to 
mind)  to  Dr.  Heberden.    I  am,  8tc. 

**Sam*  JoHifa«]r." 


Two  days  after  he 
ThraleS: 


wrote  thus  to  Mn. 


<<  On  Monday,  the  16th,  I  aat  for  my  pas- 
ture, and  walked  a  eoosiderable  waywilb 
little  inconvenience.  In  the  nllemooa  and 
evening  I  felt  myself  liffht  and  easy,  and 
began  to  plan  schemes  of  liA?.    Thus  I 


to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked  and  sit 
up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom,  when  I 
felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctDeaa  in  m 
head,  which  tasted,  I  suppose,  about  half  a 
minute.  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God, 
that  however  he  might  aflSict  my  body,  ke 
would  spare  my  understanding.  Tkis 
prayer,  that  I  mij^ht  try  the  integrity  t^my 
faculties,  I  made  m  Latin  veree.  The  Kdcb 
were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them  not 
to  be  very  good:  I  made  them  easily,  and 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  D) 
faculties. 

*'  Soon  afler  I  perceived  that  I  had  saf^ 
fered  a  paralytick  stroke,  and  that  ny 
speech  was  taken  from  me.  I  had  no  pais, 
and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dreadful  sUle, 
that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and 
considered  that  perhaps  death  itaelf,  when 
it  should  come,  would  excite  leas  hormor 
than  seems  now  to  attend  it 

<<In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  orsao%I 
took  two  drams.  Wine  has  been  celebralsd 
for  the  production  of  eloquence.  I  put  my- 
self into  violent  motion,  and  I  think  repeats 
ed  it;  but  all  was  vain.  1  then  went  to 
bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think 
slept.  When  1  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
contrive  what  I  shoukl  do.  Though  God 
stopped  my  speech,  he  lefl  me  my  hand:  I 
enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was  not  granted  to 
my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now  per- 
haps overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  n^ 
joices  that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My 
first  note  was  necessarily  to  my  aervaot, 
who  came  in  talking,  and  couki  not  imme- 
diately comprehend  why  he  ahouki  read 
what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

<<  I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that 
I  might  have  a  discreet  friend  at  hand,  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require.  Id  pennij^ 
this  note  I  had  some  di&ulty :  my  hand/l 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  let- 
ters. I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Tayk>r  to  oome 
to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden;  and  I  aent 
to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 


'  Vol.  ii.  p.  268,  of  Mn.  Thnle*a  CoilectiaB 
-BoawsLi*. 
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Mj  phyridaas  tre  rttj  IHendljr)  and  give 
me  great  hemes;  but  you  may  itiiagme  my 
sitoatioii.  I  have  ao  far  recovered  my  vo- 
«al  poareiB,  aa  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  BO  imperfect  articulation.  My  me- 
mory, I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was;  but 
•neh  an  attack  pioducea  solicitude  for  the 
•ale^  of  every  facvlty. 

"TO    MH.   THOMAS  DAVI£B. 

•'tttklOMilTaS. 

**  DEAft  sim»-^  have  had,  indeed,  a  very 
heavy  blow;  but  God,  who  yet  spares  my 
life,  1  hummy  hope  wiU  spare  my  under- 
etaoding  and  restore  my  speech.  As  I  am 
not  at  all  helpless,  I  want  no  particular  as- 
eisUnce,  but  am  stroi^ly  affected  by  Mrs. 
Davies'^  tenderness;  and  when  I  think  she 
can  do  me  good,  shall  be  very  glad  to  call 
upon  her.  I  had  ordered  friends  to  be  shut 
OHt;  but  one  or  two  have  found  the  way 
to;  and  if  you  come  you  shall  be  admitted: 
for  I  know  not  whom  I  can  see  that  will 
brii^  more  amusement  on  his  tongue,  or 
more  kindness  in  his  heart.  I  am,  kc. 
^  Sax.  Johrsoh." 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  preserve 
•vch  a  memonal  of  Johnson's  regard  for 
Mr.  Davies,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for 
»y  introduction  to  him  K  He  indeed  bved 
Bttviee  cordially,  of  which  I  shall  give  the 
Ibllowing  little  evidences— One  day  when 
ke  hsd  treated  him  with  too  much  asperity, 
Xom,  who  was  not  without  pride  and  spirit, 
went  off  in  a  passion:  but  he  had  hardly 
reached  home,  when  Frank,  who  had  been 
sent  after  him,  delivered  this  note:  "  Come, 
eome,  dear  Davies,  I  am  always  sorry 
wiien  ws  qnar rsi;  send  me  word  that  we 
mve  friends." 

{''TO  MRS.  TBRALK. 

«*  LoidoB,  flOtk  ioM,  178S. 

Ifgftgg^  **  You  will  forgive  the  gross  im- 
froLiL  ages  that  disease  must  necessarily 
p.  a^vs-  present.  Dr.  Lawrence  said  that 
aedieal  treatises  should  be  always  in  Latin. 

^  I  never  had  any  distortion  of  the  coun- 
tenance but  what  Dr.  Brocklesby  called  a 
Kttte  jyeiapms,  which  went  away  the  sec- 


(nrslep  MSj 
aay. 


lay 
**  I  was  this  daf  directed  to  eat  flesh,  and 
I  dined  very  copiously  upon  roasted  lamb 
and  boiled  pease.  I  then  went  to  sleepin 
a  chair;  and  when  I  waked,  I  found  l>r. 
Brockleaby  sitting  by  me,  end  fell  to  talk- 
iqg  with  him  in  snch  a  manner  aa  made  me 
fflad,  and  I  hope  made  me  thankful.  The 
Soetor  fell  to  repeating  Juvenal's  ninth  sa- 

>  Poor  Derrick,  however,  thonch  be  did  not 
himself  iatrodiice   me  to  Dr.  JohiMOQ    as  he 

KouMd,  had  the  merit  of  introdaciog  me  to 
rial,  the  immediate  introdootor. — ^Boawsuu 


tire;  butllet  him  see  that  tiie  provface was 

mine. 

"  I  am  to  take  wine  to-night,  and  hope  it 
will  do  me  good.'' 

*'DR.  JOHNSON    TO   MRS.    LUCT   POBTBE 
*«  LmmIob,  2501  Joae,  1718. 
"  Dear  maoam, — Since  the  pa- 
pers have  given  an  account  of  my  |J5?^ 
dlness,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  gi?e 
my  friends  some  sccount  of  it  myself. 

^  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ]€4h  * 
of  this  month  I  perceived  my  speech  taken 
from  me.  When  it  was  light  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  such  directions  as  appeared  pro- 
per. Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  tfrocklesby 
were  called.  Blisters  were  applied,  and 
medicines  given.  Before  ni^hti  began  to 
spesk  with  some  freedom,  which  has  been 
increasinff  ever  since,  so  Uist  1  have  now 
very  little  impediment  in  my  utterance* 
Dr.  Heberden  took  his  l<*ave  this  morning* 

"  Since  I  received  this  stroke  I  have  in 
other  respecttt  been  better  than  I  was  bty 
fore,  and  hope  yet  to  have  a  comfortable 
summer.    Let  me  hsve  yoor  prayers. 

"  If  writing  is  not  troublesome,  let  me 
know  whether  you  are  pretty  well,  and 
how  you  have  passed  the  winter  and  spring. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  all  my  friendis* 
I  am,  dear  madam,  your  most  humble  ser> 
vant,  **  Sam.  Johssos." 

"to   MRS.  TBRALR. 

LmdM,  2nh  Joe,  170^ 
<<  Your  letter  is  just  such  as  I  de-  uttm^ 
sire,  and  as  from  you  I  hope  always  voi-U- 
to  deserve.  ^'^ 

"  The  black  3  doff  I  hope  alwavs  to  re- 
sist, and  in  time  to  drive,  though  t  am  d^ 
prived  of  almost  all  those  that  used  to  help 
me.  The  neighbourhood  is  impoverished. 
I  had  once  Richardson  and  Lawrence  in 
my  reach.  Mrs.  AUen  is  dead.  My  home 
has  lost  Levett;  a  man  who  took  interest  in 
eveiy  thinff,  and  theretbre  ready  at  conver- 
sation. Mrs.  Williams  is  so  weak  that  she 
can  be  a  companion  no  longer.  When  I 
rise,  my  breakfast  is  solitarv;  the  black  dqg 
waits  to  share  it.  From  breakfast  to  diiw 
oer  he  continues  barking,  except  that  Dr. 
Brocklesby  lor  a  little  keeps  him  st  a  dis- 
tance. Dinner  with  a  sick  woman  you  may 
venture  to  suppose  not  much  better  than 
solitary.  Afler  dinner,  what  remains  but 
to  count  the  clock,  and  hope  for  that  sleep 
which  I  can  scarce  expect?  Night  comes 
at  last,  and  some  hours  of  restlessness  and 
confusion  bring  me  sgsin  to  a  dav  of  soli- 
tude. What  shsll  exclude  the  black  dog 
from  an  habitation  like  this?  If  I  were  a 
little  richer,  I  would  perhaps  take  some 
cheerful  femsle  into  the  house.    •    a    •    • 


'  [Mistake  for  17th.^Ei>.] 
•  [See  onle,  p.  S28.— Ed.] 
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'*  Last  niglit  fnah  ffiee  vrere  put  to  my 
head,  and  hindered  me  from  sleeping.' 
To-day  I  fancy  myself  incommoded  with 
heat 

"  1  have,  however,  watered  the  garden 
hoth  yeetei^ay  and  to-day,  iust  as  I  water- 
ed the  laurels  in  the  island "]  [at  Streat- 
ham.| 

[Amidst  all  this  distress  and  danger, 
we  find  by  the  followinp^  and  some  sub- 
sequent letters  to  or  concermng  Mr.  Lowe  i, 
that  he  was  still  ready  to  exert  himself  for 
his  humble  frieud. 

**T0   MR.   LOWK. 

»Pri(ifty,  20th  June,  178S. 
J--  "Sir, — You  know,  I  suppose,  that 
a  sudden  illness  makes  it  impracticable 
to  me  to  wait  on  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  time 
is  short.  If  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  end 
can  be  obtained  by  writing,  1  am  very  wil- 
ling to  write,  and,  perhaps,  it  may  do  as 
well :  it  is,  at  least,  all  that  con  be  expect- 
ed at  present  from,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "  Sam.  JoHifsoN. 

"  If  you  would  have  me  write,  come  to 
me:  I  order  your  admission.'*] 

"  TO   JAMES   BOSWELL,    ES^. 

**  London,  9d  July,  IVSS. 
■*Dear  SIR, — ^Tour  anxiety  about  my 
health  is  very  friendly  and  verv  agreeable 
with  your  general  kindness.  I  have  indeed 
had  a  verv  frightful  blow.  On  the  17th  of 
kst  month,  about  three  in  the  morning,  as 
near  as  I  can  guess,  I  perceived  myself  al- 
most totally  deprived  or  speech.  I  had  no 
riin.  My  organs  were  so  obstructed  that 
could  say  no,  hut  could  scarcely  say  yes. 
I  wrote  the  necessary  directions,  for  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  my  hand,  and  sent  for 
Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby.  Be^ 
tween  the  time  in  which  I  discovered  my 
own  disorcier,  and  that  in  which  I  sent  for 
the  doctors,  I  had,  I  believe,  in  spite  of  my 
surprise  and  solicitude,  a  little  sleep,  and 
nature  began  to  renew  its  operations. 
They  came  and  gave  the  directions  which 
the  disease  required,  and  from  that  time  I 
have  been  continually  improving  in  articu- 
iation.  I  can  now  speak  ;  but  the  nerves 
are  weak,  and  I  cannot  continue  discourse 
longf ;  but  strength,  I  hope,  will  return. 
The  physicians  consider  me  as  cured.  I 
was  last  Sunday  at  church.  On  Tuesday 
I  took  an  airing  to  Hampstead,  and  dined 
with  the  Club,  where  Lord  Palmerston  was 
proposed  J  and,  against  my  opinion,  was  re- 
jected '.  I  designed  to  go  next  week  with 
Mr.  Langton  to  Rochester,  where  I  pur- 

*  [Commanicated  by  Mr.  Markland  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Freeling.— Ed.] 

*  Hifl  lordnhip  was  soon  after  choaen,  and  la 
BOW  a  member  of  the  Clab. — ^Boawxi.i«. 


pose  to  stay  about  ten  days,  and  then  irf 
some  other  air.  I  have  many  kind  invita^ 
tions.  Your  brother  has  very  frequently 
inquired  afler  me.  Most  of  my  friends 
have,  indeed,  been  very  attentive.  Thank 
dear  Lord  Hailes  ibr  his  present. 

*^  I  hope  you  found  at  your  return  etery 
thing  gsTy  and  prosperous,  and  yonr  lady, 
in  particular,  quite  recovered  and  confimh 
ed.  Pay  her  my  respects.  I  am,  diear  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

<<  Sam.  J0BK8OV." 

[*'  TO  MRS.  THRALS. 

»LottdoD,adJfi]^,  ITOL 

"  Dr.  Brocklesby  yesterday  die-  Letin- 
missed  the  can tha rides,  and  I  can  tol  it 
now  find  a  soft  place  upon  my  pillow.  ^  "•• 
Last  night  was  cool,  and  I  rested  weB; 
and  this  morning  I  have  been  a  friend  at  1 
poetical  difficulty.  Here  is  now  a  glimpoe 
of  daylight  again ;  but  how  near  is  the 
evening  none  can  tell,  and  I  will  not  prog- 
nosticate. We  all  know  that  from  none  of 
us  it  can  be  far  distant :  may  none  of  « 
know  this  in  vain  I 

"  I  went,  as  I  took  ^care  to  boast,  on 
Tuesday  to  the  Club,  and  hear  that  I  wai 
thought  to  have  performed  at  well  si 
usual. 

"  I  dined  on  fish,  with  the  wing  of  a 
small  turkey-chick,  and  left  roast  beef,  goose, 
and  venison-pie  untouched.  I  live  modi 
on  pease,  and  never  had  them  so  good  for 
so  long  a  time  in  any  year  that  I  can  re- 
member. 

"  Along  with  ^our  kind  letter  yesterday 
came  one,  likewtse  veiy  kind,  from  the  A»* 
tons  at  Lichfield ;  but  I  do  not  know  whetber, 
as  the  summer  is  so  far  advanced,  f  abaM 
travel  so  far;  though  I  am  not  without  hopes 
that  frequent  change  of  air  may  fortify  me 
against  the  winter,  which  has  been,  in 
modem  phrase,  of  late  years  very  immicd 
to,  madam,  your,  &c.*'J 

"  TO  MRS.  LUCT  PORTER,  IIT  LICHFIRLD. 

**  London,  5tli  July,  iTtt. 

"Dbar  MAnAM,^The  account  which 
you  give  of  your  health  is  but  melanchotv. 
May  it  please  God  to  restore  yon.  My 
disease  afiected  my  speech,  and  atili  con- 
tinues, in  some  degree,  to  obetmct  my  ut- 
terance ;  my  voice  is  distinct  enough  lot  a 
while,  but  the  organs  being  still  weak  are 

?uickly  weary ;  but  in  otlier  respects  I  am, 
think,  rather  better  than  I  have  lately 
been,  and  can  let  you  know  my  state  with- 
out the  help  of  any  other  handl 

<*  In  the  opinion  of  my  friends,  and  in 
my  own,  I  am  gradually  mending.  The 
physicians  consider  me  as  cured,  and  I  had 
leave  four  days  ago  to  wash  the  cantharides 
from  my  head.  Last  Tuesdav  I  dined  at 
the  Club. 
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<<  I  am  going  next  week  into  Kent,  and 
purpose  to  change  the  air  fre<)aeirtly  tfaia 
miminer :  whether  I  shall  wander  so  mr  ae 
Btaflbrdshire  I  cannot  tell.  I  should  be 
•  ciad  to  come.  Retnm  my  thanks  to  Mrs. 
Cobb,  and  Mr.  Pearson  i,  and  aD  that  hare 
ahown  attention  to  me. 

*<Letns,  my  dear,  pray  for  one  another( 
and  consider  our  sufierings  as  nddces 
mercifiiUy  given  us  to  prepare  ouraelves  for 
another  state. 

^  I  live  now  but  in  a  melancholv  way. 
My  old  friend  Mr.  Levett  is  dead,  who 
lived  with  me  in  the  house,  and  was  useful 
and  companionable;  Mrs.  Desmoulms  is 
ffone  away ;  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  so  much 
decayed,  that  she  can  add  little  to  another's 
gratifications.  The  world  passes  away, 
and  we  are  passing  with  it;  but  there  is, 
doubtless,  another  world,  which  will  endure 
for  ever.  Let  us  all  fit  ourselves  for  it.  I 
am,  dx.  **  Sah.  Johnson." 

Murpii-  [J^unoji;  1^  illness  Mr.  Murphy 
Bway,  visited  hun,  and  found  him  reamng 
*•  ***•  Dr.  Watson's  Chemistry :  articula- 
ting with  difficulty,  he  said,  •«  From  this 
booK  he  who  knows  nothingr  may  learn  a 
great  deal,  and  he  who  knows  will  be 
pleased  to  find  his  knowledge  recalled  to  his 
mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleasing.'*] 

Such  was  the  general  vi£|our  of  his  con- 
stitution, Uiat  he  recovered  irom  this  alarm- 
ing and  severe  attack  with  wonderful  quick- 
ness ;  so  that  in  July  he  was  able  to  make 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Lanston  at  Rochester,  where 
he  passed  about  a  fortnight,  and  made  little 
excursions  as  easily  as  at  any  time  of  his 
life. 

[M  TO  MRS.  TRRALB. 

"  Londaq,  8Ch  July,  I7B1 
**  Langton  and  I  have  talked  of  passing 
a  little  time  at  Rochester  together,  tiS 
neither  knows  well  how  to  refuse ;  thonc^ 
I  think  he  is  not  eager  to  take  me,  and  I 
am  not  desirous  to  be  taken.  His  family  is 
numerous,  and  his  house  little.  I  have  let 
him  know,  for  his  relief  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  burden  him  more  than  a  week.  He  is, 
however,  among  those  who  wish  me  weQ, 
and  would  exert  what  power  he  has  to  do 
me  good.'* 

"LoBdfln,S3d  July,  1783. 

<•  I  have  been  thirteen  days  at  Rochester, 
and  am  now  just  retomed.  I  came  back  by 
water  in  a  common  boat  twenty  miles  for  a 
shiDing,  and  when  I  landed  at  Billingsgate 
1  carried  my  budget  myself  to  ComhiD  be- 
fore I  could  get  a  coach,  and  was  not  much 
incommoded."] 

1  The  Reverend  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Jjoey  Porter  beqnetthed  the  grester  put  of  her 
property  .—Malon  k. 

TOL.  n.  45 


[Mr.  Mmpby  states  that  in  the  Marpik 
month  of  August  he  set  out  for  Emyi 
lichfieW  on  a  visit  to  BGss  Lucy  ^  ^**- 
Porter ;  and  in  his  way  back  paid  his  re- 
spects to  Dr.  Adams,  at  Oxford.  If  the 
cbtes  of  the  letters  published  by  Mrs. 
Tnrale  be  correct,  it  is  hardly  possible  ^^ 
that  he  could  have  gone  to  Lichfield,  and 
there  is  barely  time  fir  a  short  excursion  to 
Oxford,  where,  however,  it  seems  from  the 
foDowing  letten,  he  certainly  was  about  this 
period.] 

[«*T0  MBS.  THSALE* 

»  London,  13tii  AngiMt,  1183. 

••  Of  this  wprid,  in  which  you  Letten, 
represent  me  as  delighting  to  live,  I  vol  uT 
can  say  little.  Smce  I  came  home  ^300. 
I  have  only  been  to  church,  once  to  Bww 
ney's,  once  to  Paradise's,  and  once  to  Rey* 
nolds's.  With  Bumey  I  saw  Dr.  Rosts 
his  new  relation,  with  whom  I  have  been 
many  years  acquainted.  If  I  discovered 
no  reUques  of  disease,  I  am  glad ;  but  Fan- 
ny's trade  is  fiction  t. 

*^l  have  sinee  partaken  of  an  epidemical 
disorder ;  but  common  evils  produce  no  de- 
jection. 

«<  Paradise's  company,  I  fancy,  disappoint- 
ed  him ;  I  remember  nobody.  With  Rey- 
nolds was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a  man 
coarse  of  voice  and  ineleffant  of  language  •. 

••I  am  now  broken  wiSi  disease,  wittont 
the  alleviation  of  &miliar  friendship  or  do- 
mestick  society:  I  have  no  middle  state 
between  clamour  and  silence,  between  gen- 
eral conversation  and  self-tormenting  soli- 
tude. Levett  is  dead,  and  poor  WiOiams  is 
making  haste  to  die :  I  know  not  if  she  will 
ever  come  out  of  her  chamber. 

"I  am  now  quite  alone ;  but  let  me  turn' 
my  thougfato  another  way." 

<«T0  MISS  BSTKOLDS. 

« i8Ui  AasDst,  ma. 
''Mr  DEAREST  OEAB, — ^I  vnsh  all 
that  you  have  heard  of  my  health  *g|^ 
were  true ;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  if  "^ 
vou  win  be  pleased  to  name  tne  day  and 
hour  when  you  would  see  me,  I  will  be 
as  punctual  as  I  can.  I  am,  madam,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  JoflHsoK.** 

••to  MRS.  TBRALE. 

**  Loudon,  90th  Angoit,  TTSS. 
••This  has  beena  day  of  great     iMun, 
emotion ;  the  office  of  the  commu-     ^^U!* 
nion  for  the  sick  has  been  perform-     ^ 
ed  in  poor  Mrs.  Williams's  chamber.    At 

s  [Miss  Fanny  Bumey,  the  celebrated  novel-  * 
iat,  had,  it  seems,  given  whtdtt  Jobeson  feaied 
was  too  favourable  an  aoootint  of  him.-— Ed.J 

t  {Hon.  J<M.  Deane  Bou  rke^  afterwards  Eail 
ofMayob— £d.J 
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home  1  flee  alaoflt  all  mf  caaaftaaaoM  ^ead 
or  dying.  At  Oxllnd  I  have  just  left  Whee- 
ler, the  man  with  whom  I  most  dehcrhted 
to  coovene.  The  seoBe  of  my  own  diaeaseei 
and  the  dght  of  the  woild  naku^  roond 
mevOfNpreflsme.perhajpB  too  much.  I  hope 
(hat  ail  these  admomtions  will  not  be  yarn, 
and  that  I  shall  leam  to  die  as  dear  Wil* 
liams  is  dying,  who  was  very  cheerful  be- 
fore and  after  this  awful  solemnity,  and 
seems  to  resign  herself  with  coimnoes  and 
hope  upon  etarnal  mercy. 

**  I  read  your  last  kmd  letter  with  great 
delight ;  but  when  I  came  to  Une  andnon- 
our,  what  sprung  in  my  mind? — How 
bvedt  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee 
noL 

^l  sat  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  yesterday  for 
my  picture,  perhaps  the  tenth  time ;  and  I 
sat  mr  three  hours  with  the  patience  of  mor" 
Udbomiobettr:* 

<«T0  MXB8  BETKOLDS. 
(  '«  S4th  Aagnrt,  178S. 

••Dbae  madam, — When  your  let- 
fgg'  ter  came  I  was  so  eugaged  that  I 
could  not  conveniently  write.  Wheth- 
er 1  shall  go  to  Salisbury  I  know  not, 
lor  I  have  hA  no  answer  to  my  last  letter; 
hut  I  would  not  have  you  put  off  your  jour- 
ney, lor  all  my  motions  are  uncertain.  I 
wish  you  a  happy  journey.  I  am,  madan^ 
your  most  humUe  servant, 

*'8aM.  JORNSOII." 

••TO  MRS.  TRBALS. 

"  London,  96ch  Anguft,  1783. 
I^Qttcra,  "Things  Stand  with  me  much  as 
voUL  they  have  done  for  some  time.  Mrs. 
p.  308.  "yYiiiiaiiig  fancies  now  and  then  that 
she  grows  better,  but  her  vital  powers  ap- 
pear to  be  slowly  burning  out.  Nobody 
thinks,  however,  toat  she  will  very  soon  be 
quite  wasted;  and  as  she  suf^  me  to-be 
of  very  little  use  to  her,  I  have  determined 
to  pass  some  time  with  Mr.  Bowles,  near 
Safisbuiy,  and  have  taken  a  place  for  Thurs- 
day. 

«  Some  benefit  may  be  perhaps  received 
from  change  of  air,  some  from  change  of 
company,  and  son«s  from  mere  cha^  of 
place.  It  is  not  easy  to  erow  well  in  a 
chamber  where  one  has  long  been  sick,  and 
where  every  thing  seCT,  and  every  person 
speaking,  revives  and  impresses  images  of 
pain.  Iliough  it  be  true  that  no  man  can 
run  away  from  himself,  yet  he  may  escape 
from  many  causes  of  useless '  uneasiness. 
That  the  mind^  is  its  own  place  is  the  boast 
of  a  fallen  annel  that  had  learned  to  lie^. 
Sxtemal  locahty  has  great  e^ct?,  at  least 
upon  all  embodied  b^ngs.  I  hope  this  little 
wney  wiO  afibro^  mo  at  least  some 
ofmelancholy.'*] 


Toward  the  end  of  Amrasthe  went  ae  hr 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  to  Heak^ 
the  seat  5  William  Bowies,  Esq.,  a  oentle- 
man  whom  I  have  heard  him  pnise  for  ex. 
enqilaiy  religious  order  in  his  £umly.  In 
his  diaiy  I  ma  a  short  but  honourable  bkd- 
tion  of  this  visit  *.— •«  August  28, 1  came  to 
Heals  without  fatigue.  80. 1  am  entectaiMd 
quite  to  my  mind.'" 

••to  db.  bsocklesbt. 

"  Heale,  near  SaliriHiry,  SSdi  Aofoal,  YOX 
••Dbar  siBr— Without  appeaiittg  la 
want  a  just  sense  of  your  kind  attentwii,  1 
cannot  omit  to  give  an  account  of  the  dav 
which  seemed  to  appear  in  some  scrt  penU 
ous.  I  rose  at  five,  and  went  out  at  six; 
and  having  reached  Sahsbuij  about  isDe, 
went  forward  a  few  miles  m  my  friend's 
chariot.  I  was  no  more  wearied  with  the 
journey,  though  it  was  a  high-hungv  roogk 
coach,  than  I  should  have  been  forty  yean 
ago.  We  shall  now  see  what  air  wiU  do. 
The  country  is  an  a  plain ;  and  the  house  in 
which  I  am,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  frtm  ny 
window,  for  I  write  before  I  have  left  By 
chamber^  is  suflkiently  pleasant. 

••  Be  so  kind  as  to  continue  your  attoilian 
to  ytiB,  Williams.  It  is  great  consc^atiaD 
to  the  wen,  and  still  greater  to  the  sick,  that 
thejr  find  themselves  not  neglected;  and  I 
know  that  you  will  be  desirous  of  giving  com- 
for^  even  where  you  have  no  great  hope  of 
giving  help. 

**  Since  I  wrote  the  former  pert  of  the 
letter,  I  find  that  by  the  course  of  the  post  I 
cannot  send  it  before  the  thirty-first  I  anv 
dec.  '•Sam.  Johrsqh.'* 

While  he  was  here,  he  had  a  letter  from 
Dr.  BrocMeaby,  acquainting  him  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  WiUiams,  which  anected  him  a  good 
deal  Though  for  several  years  her  temper 
had  not  been  complacent,  she  had  valuable 
qualities,  and  her  departure  left  a  blank  in 
pis  house.  Upon  this  occasbn  he,  accord- 
ing to  his  habitual  course  of  pietyt  composed 
sprayers 

[••DB.  BBOCXLBSBT  TO  DB.  J0R990N. 
"SthSeptonber,  I'TSX 

••Mrs.  WiUiams,  fr^m  mere  inaniticD, 
has  at  length  paid  the  great  debt  to  nature 
about  three  o'clock  this  moniing.  She  died 
without  a  struggle,  retaining  her  fiaculties 
entire  to  the  very  last ;  and,  a»  she  eapicas. 
ed  ft,  having  set  her  house  in  orderv  was 
prepared  to  feave  it  at  the  last  sunmxms  of 
nature." 

••TO  MBS.  THBALB. 

"  London,  SBdBffL  179. 

••  Poor  WiUiams  has,  I  hope,  seen  the  end 
ef  hen  afflictions.    She  acted  with  prudence^ 


>  I**  Pandiie  hoat^  "  book  i.  line  S54.~£d.]    '     >  Prayers  and  Meditatiooa,  p.  89&— Boa  well. 
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ud  il»  toe  with  tetitiide^    She  htf  left 


Thou  thy  weary  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  waj^s  K 

<•  Hadahe  had  good  humour  and  prompt  d(»^ 
mtioiv  her  univmal  euriosity  and  compre- 
JienaiTe  knowledge  would  hate  made  her  the 
deigfat  of  aU  that  knew  her.  She  left  her 
little  to  your  chari^  echoed"] 

I  shall  here  insert  a  few  particularB  con- 
ceniinghimi  with  which  I  have  heea  iavonred 
by  one  of  lus  friends. 

«*He  had  once  conceived  the  design  of 
writing  the  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwelli  say* 
ing,  tluithe  thought  it  must  he  hijgUy  cuii- 
ouB  to  trace  his  extraordinary  rise  to  the 
eopreme  power  from  so  ohscure  a  beginning. 
He  at  lenffth  laid  aside  his  scheme,  on  dis- 
coverinf[  wat  all  that  can  be  told  of  him  is 
already  m  print ;  and  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  procure  any  authentick  information  in 
addition  to  what  the  world  is  akeady  in  poe- 
eeasbn  of  >. 

**  He  had  likewise  projected,  but  at  what 
part  of  his  life  is  not  known,  a  work  to  show 
how  small  a  quantity  of  real  fxction  there 
is  in  the  world ;  and  that  the  same  images, 
with  very  little  variation,  have  served  all  the 
aiithours  who  have  ever  written." 

«<H]s  thoughts  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  were  fr^uently  employed  on  his  de- 
ceased friends.  He  often  muttered  these  or 
such  like  sentences :  •  Poor  man !  and  then 
he  died.' " 

*<  Speaking  of  a  certain  literary  friendi 
« He  is  a  very  ponmous  puzalinff  fellow,'  said 
he :  •  he  lent  mea  letter  once tnat  somebody 
had  wi^n  to  him,  no  matter  what  it  was 
•boot;  bat  he  wanted  to  have  the  letter 
back,  and  expreseed  amigfaty  value  fer  it :  he 
hoped  it  was  to  be  met  with  agam ;  he  would 
not  lose  it  for  a  thousand  pounds.  1  kid  wj 
hand  upon  it  soon  afterwards,  and  gave  it 


rgWtehsili 
thnowl 


1  [Diaga  in  Cyinb6line.---Ei>.] 


alone  observes,  **  This,  however,  was 
eatirehr  a  imstake,  as  appears  from  the  Meinoin 
•abliataed  by  Mr.  Nobla  Had  Johason  beeo 
faroished  with  the  materials  which  the  mdustry 
cf  that  gentleman  has  proGun>d,  and  with  othen 
which  it  is  believed  are  yet  presenred  in  mani»> 
script,  he  would,  witboutdoobt,  have  produced  a 
most  valuable  and  eurioos  history  of  Cromwdrs 
Hf^w.^BoswBLL.  I  may  add,  Uiat,  had  John* 
son  given  us  a  Life  of  Cromwell,  we  shoold  not 
have  been  dismasted  in  numberless  instances 
with— «« My  Lord  Protector  ^  and  '^  My  Lady 
PaoTicracss  ;**  and  certainly  the  brntal  ruffian 
who  presided  in  the  blood v  assembly  that  muiw 
deredTtheir  sovereisn  wou(d  have  been  charac- 
terised by  very  diflerent  epithets  than  those 
wUch  ara  applied  to  him  in  this  work,  where  we 
1M  him  described  as  **  the  sold  md  DBTsn- 
MiiisD  Bradshaw."— Malons. 


hi«LlbelievorHMdIWb 

metwithit    Otthenhedidnotlttowthaftit 

sigmfied  anv  thing.    8e  yoa  scto^  when  tbd 

letter  was  lost  it  wae  weirth  m  thousai^ 

pounds,  and  when  it  wae  fiMmd  it  was  mot 

worthaferthii^.'" 

**  The  style  and  character  of  his  taava^ 
sation  is  pretty  generally  known:  it  wae 
certainly  condueted  in  ooafemity  with  m 
precept  of  Lord  BaeoD,but  it  is  not  efeart  1 
^ipieheDd,  that  this  confermitv  wae  either 
perceived  or  intended  by  Johnson.  The 
precept  aDuded  to  is  as  feOows:  ^InaUkinde 
of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe,  ov 
oidinaiT,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  leisundy^ 
and  rather  drawliqffly  than  hastOy:  becaoM 
hasty  speech  confoonds  the  memory,  and 
oA^ntimeSb  beaideB  the  unseemfawss,.  drives 
a  man  either  to  stammerkig,  a  nonius,  er 
helping  on  that  which  aheukl  foUow; 
whereas  a  sk>w  speech  confinMth  the  mem- 
ory, addeth  a  conceit  of  wiedom  to  the  heaiw 
ere,  besidee  a  seemliBess  of  speech  and 
countenaaee*.'  Dr.  Johnson's  method  of 
conversation  was  certainly  calculated  to  ex> 
eite  attention,  and  toamnse  and  instruct  (as 
it  ha[ipened),  without  wearyiiur  or  confos- 
ittg  his  compaoy.  He  was  uwaye  meet 
peoectly  clear  and  conspicuous ;  and  his  Ian* 
gnaffe  was  so  accurate,  and  his  sentences  so 
neaUy  constructed,  that  his  conversation 
might  have  been  all  printed  without  any 
correction.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  easy 
and  natmral ;  the  accuracy  of  it  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  kbonr,  consb'aint,  or  stifihess : 
he  seemed  more  comet  than  others  by  the 
force  of  habit,  and  the  euetomary  exercises 
of  his  powerful  mind." 

<«  He  spoke  often  in  praise  of  French  lite- 
rature. *  The  French  are  excellent  in  this,' 
he  would  say,  ^  they  have  a  book  on  every 
subject.'  From  what  he  had  seen  of  them* 
he  denied  them  the  praise  of  superior  polite^ 
neas,  and  mentioned,  with  very  visible  die- 
ffuet,  the  custom  they  hove  of  spitting  on 
the  floors  of  their  s^iartmeuts.  •This,'  said 
the  Doctor,  (is  as  gross  a  thhig  as  can  well 
be  done;  and  one  wonders  how  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  can  persist  in  so  oflbnsive  a 
practice  for  a  whole  day  tcHgether:  one 
should  expect  that  the  fint  eSbii  towards 
civilization  would  remove  it  even  among 
savages.' " 

"Baxter's  (Reasons  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion' he  thouffht  contained  the  best  cot. 
lection  of  the  evidenoes  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  system." 

•«  Cfaynmstnr  vras  always  an  interestmg 
pursuit  with  Dr.  Johnson.  Whilst  he  was 
in  WiHshh^  he  attended  some  experiments 
that  were  made  by  a  physician  at  Salisbury 
on  the  new  kinds  of  air.    In  the  course  of 

•  Hints  for  Ciril  Convsmtion.--AMii's 
WwkMt  4to^  voL  i.  p.  Sll^MuMtm. 
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tii0  oxporimsiili  li6<{iMBt  SMnfadn  hdug 
made  of  Hr.  PrioBtley,  Dr.  Johnson  knit  his 
brows,  and  ia  a  stem  manner  inqmred, 
•  Why  do  ve  hear  80  much  of  Dr.  Priestley  1  r 
He  was  very  properly  answered,  <Sir,  be- 
cause we  are  indebted  to  him  for  these  im- 
portant discoveries.'  On  this  Dr.  Johnson 
'i^ipeared  well  content ;  and  replied,  •Well, 
wol,  I  bdieve  we  are ;  and  let  every  man 
have  the  honour  he  has  merited.' " 

*«  A  friend  was  one  day,  about  two  yean 
before  his  death,  struck  with  some  instance 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  candour.  •  Well, 
sir,'  said  he, '  I  will  always  say  that  you  are 
a  very  candid  man.'  'Will  you?'  replied 
the  Doctor  ;  •!  doubt  then  you  will  be  veiy 
■inflrular.  But,  indeed,  sir,'  continued  he, 
*I  look  upon  myself  to  bea  man  veiv  much 
misunderstood.  I  am  not  an  unoanoid,  nor 
am  I  a  severe  man.  I  sometimes  say  more 
than  I  mean,  in  jest ;  and  pe<^le  are  apt  to 
beheve  me  serious:  however,  I  am  mc»e 
candid  than  I  was  when  I  was  younaer. 
As  I  know  more  of  mankind,  I  expect  Tese 
of  them,  and  am  ready  now  to  call  a  man 
m  good  man  upon  easier  terms  than  I  was 
ibnnerly.'" 

On  Jus  return  from  HeaJe  he  wrote  to  Dr. 
Buniey: 


1  T  do  tfot  wonder  at  Johnson's  displeasore 
when  the  name  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  mentioned ; 
for  1  know  no  writer  who  has  been  suffered  to 
publish  more  pemictoaa  doctrines.  I  shall  in- 
stance only  threa  Pint,  MaUrUiUtm  ;  by  which 
mbid  is  denied  to  human  natare ;  which,  if  be- 
lieved, must  depnveuB  of  every  elevated  princi- 
ple. Secondly,  XeeessUy;  or  the  doctrine  that 
every  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  included  in 
an  unchangeable  and  unavoidable  system  ;  a  no- 
tion utteriy  subversive  of  moral  government 
Thirdly,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
/ahtre  world  ( which,  as  he  is  pleased  to  infirm  as, 
will  be  adapted  to  oor  nurehf  fmpnned  nature) 
will  be  vntitenaWy  different  from  tkb ;  which,  if 
believed,  would  sink  wretched  mortals  into  des- 
pair, as  they  could  no  lonser  hope  for  the  **  riast 
that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,'*  or  for  that 
happiness  which  is  revealed  to  us  as  something 
bejond  our  present  conceptions,  but  would  feel 
themselves  aoomed  to  a  continuation  of  theun- 
easv  state  under  which  they  now  groan.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  petulant  intemperance  with  which 
he  dares  to  insult  the  venerable  establishments  of 
his  country.  As  a  specimen  of  his  writings,  I 
shbll  quote  the  following  passage,  which  sppears 
to  roe  equally  absurd  and  imnious,  and  which 
might  have  been  retorted  upon  him  by  the  men 
who  were  prosecuted  for  burning  his  house.  **  I 
cannot,''  says  he,  *<8S  a  nfccMsHaa  fmeaning 
necMritsrion],  bate  any  num  /  because  f  consider 
him  as  6et7i^,  in  all  respects,  just  what  God  has 
made  him  to  be  ;  and  also  as  doing,  with  regput 
to  m«,  nothing  but  what  he  was  expressly  de>- 
signed  and  appointed  to  do :  God  being  the  only 
csHte,  and  men  nothing  more  than  the  imlru- 
MSttlt  in  his  hands  to  esMitfe  otfAlf  pfesnires."— 


««I  came  home  on  the  18th  of  SeptauAefV 
at  noon,  to  a  very  disconsolate  house.  Yen 
and  I  have  k)st  our  friends ;  but  you  have 
more  friends  at  home.  Afv  domemk  coi&- 
panion  is  taken  from  me.  She  is  much  miss- 
ed* for  her  acquisitions  were  many,  and  her 
cmioeity  universal ;  so  that  she  partook  of 
every  conversation.  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  go  much  out ;  and  to  sit*  and  eat,  cr  fast 
akme,  is  very  wearisome.  I  always  mean 
to  send  my  compliments  to  all  the  ladies." 

[As  Mh.  Williams  enjoyed  a  pen-   ^^ 
sion    from    Mrs.    Montagu,   Johnson 
thouefat  himself  bound  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  &ath  of  the  object  of  her  charity. 

•'SB.  JOHNSON  TO  MBS.  MONTAGV. 

"  22d  September,  178S. 

"MADAMr—That  respect  which 
is  always  due  to  beneficence  makes  it  ^^^ 
fit  that  you  should  be  informed,  oth- 
erwise  than  by  the  papers,  that,  on  the  Oth 
of  this  month,  died  your  pensioner,  Amia 
Williams,  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
she  received  your  bounty  with  gratitude, 
and  enjof  ed  it  with  propriety.  You  periiaps 
have  still  her  prayers. 

••You  have,  madam,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  alleviated  the  sufi^rings  of  a  woman 

JUuttroHoM  of  PhUoiophied.N'eeeuUy,  p.  111. 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  late  tract,  appeara 
to  suppose  that  Dr.  Johnson  not  only  endmrei, 
but  almost  soUcUed,  an  tnteniew  with  Dr. 
Priestley.  In  iustice  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I  declare 
my  firm  belief  that  he  never  did.  My  iUustrioos 
IHend  was  particularly  resolute  in  not  giving 
countenance  to  hien  whose  writings  he  oooa- 
dered  as  pernicious  to  sodsfy.  1  was  present  st 
Oxford  when  Dr.  Price,  even  before  he  had  no- 
dared  himself  so  geeersUy  obnosioas  by  his  seal 
for  the  French  Revolution^  came  into  a  coapsay 
where  Johnson  was,  who  mstantly  left  the  moo. 
Much  more  would  he  have  reprobated  Dr. 
Priestley.  "Whoever  wishes  to  see  a  perfect  de- 
lineation of  this  Literary  Jack  of  all  Trades  may 
find  it  in  an  ingenious  tract,  entitled  '*Ji  SmJl 
WhoU-Length  of  Dr.  Friettley,^  printi^  for 
Riringtons,  in  St  Paul's  Chorahyard.— ^Bos* 
WELL.  [The  foregoing  note  produced  a  reply 
ftom  Dr.  Parr  {Gent,  Mag.  March,  I79S},  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  support  his  aesenioa 
by  eridence,  which,  however,  really  eontradicted 
him.  For  instead  of  Johnson's  having  so- 
Ueited  an  interview  (which  was  the  point  in  dis- 
pute). Dr.  Parr  is  obli^d  to  sdmit  that  lbs 
meetmg  was  at  Mr.  Paradise's  dinner  teMe,tbat 
Dr.  Johnson  did  not  solicit  the  interview,  but 
was  aware  that  Dr.  Priestley  was  invited,  and 
that  he  behaved  to  him  with  civility  :  and  then 
Dr.  Parr  concludes,  in  a  way  that  does  little  credit 
either  to  his  accuracy  or  his  candour,  "  Should 
iMlr.  Boswell  b^  pleased  to  maintain  that  Dr. 
Johnson  rather  consented  to  the  interview,  than 
ahnoatsolAeited  it,  I  shall  notobject  to  thecbai^ 
of  expression.**— 'Ed.1 
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•r  gnal  mefSti  Hoth  ittdfeetaal  aad  moral. 
Her  curiocity  was  universal^  her  knowledge 
was  very  eztendvet  and  ahe  aiutained  forty 
yeaiB  of  misery  with  steady  fortitade.  Thir- 
ty yean  and  more  she  had  been  my  com- 
panioD,  and  her  death  has  left  me  very  des- 
olate. 

«•  That  I  have  not  written  sooner,  yoi^ 
may  impute  to  absence,  to  ill  health,  to  any 
thing  rather  than  want  of  regard  to  the  be- 
nefactress of  my  departed  friend.  lam, 
mft^^tn,  your  most  homble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johnson.''] 

His  fortitade  and  patience  met  with  se- 
vere trials  during  this  year.  The  stroke  of 
the  palsy  has  been  related  circumstantially; 
but  he  was  also  afflicted  with  the  ^ut,  and 
W9a  besides  troubled  with  a  complamt  which 
not  only  was  attended  with  immediate  m- 
convemence,  but  threatened  him  with  a 
chirurgical  operation,  from  which  most  men 
would  shrink.  The  complaint  was  a  sar- 
eocele,  which  Johnson  bore  with  uncommon 
firmness,  and  was  not  at  all  frightened  while 
he  looked  forward  to  amputation.  He  was  > 
attended  by  Mr.  Pott  and  Mr.  Cruikshank. 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  of  the  3(Hh  of 
July,  this  year,  to  Mr.  Cruikshank,  in  which 
he  says,  **  I  am  going  to  put  myself  into 
your  hands;"  and  another,  accompany- 
mg  a  set  of  Ws  *•  lives  of  the  Poets,"  m 
which  he  says,  "  I  beg  your  acceptance  of 
these  volumes,  as  -an  acknowledgment  of 
the  great  fevours  which  vou  have  Bestowed 
on,  «,  your  most  obliged  and  most  humble 
senrant"  I  have  in  my  possession  several 
more  letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Cruikshank, 
and  also  to  Dr.  Mudge  at  Plymouth,  which 
it  would  be  impoper  to  insert,  as  they  are 
filled  with  unpleasing  technical  details.  I 
shall,  however,  extract  from  his  letters  to 
Dr.  Mudge  such  passages  as  show  either  a 
felicity  of  expression,  or  the  undaunted  state 

of  his  mind.  , .«       V       v 

«  My  conviction  of  your  skill,  and  my  be- 
lief of  your  friendship,  determine  me  to  en- 
treat your  opinion  and  advice." 

M  In  this  state  I  with  great  earnestness 
desire  you  to  tell  me  what  is  to  be  done. 
Excision  is  doubtless  necessary  to  the  cure, 
and  I  know  not  any  means  of  palliation. 
The  operation  is  doubtless  painful ;  but  is  it 
dangerous  t  The  pam  I  hope  to  endure  witti 
decency ;  but  I  am  loath  to  put  life  into  much 
hazard." 

"  By  representing  the  gout  as  an  antagon- 
ist  to  Uie  palsy,  you  have  said  enough  to  make 
it  welcome.  This  is  not  strictly  the  first  fit, 
but  I  hope  it  is  as  good  as  the  first ;  for  it  is 
the  second  that  ever  confined  me;  and  the 
firat  was  ten  years  ago,  much  less  fierce  and 
fiery  than  this."  . 

w  Write,  dear  sir,  what  you  can  to  mi<»m 
«  encourage  me.  The  operaticm  is  not  de- 
layed by  any  fears  or  objecUonscrf  mme. 


<*  TO  Konmr  u^M'toKf  ssq* 

u  LoodiMi,  SOtb  Sept  1781 

'•Dbab  «nk— 'You  may  very  reasonab^ 
charge  rae  with  insensibility  of  your  kindness 
and  that  of  Lady  Rothes,  since  I  have  su^ 
fered  so  much  tune  to  pass  without  paying 
any  acknowledgment  I  now,  at  laiBt,  re- 
turn my  thanks ;  and  why  I  did  it  not  sooti- 
er I  ought  to  tdl  you.  I  went  into  Wilt- 
shire as  soon  as  I  well  could,  and  was  there 
much  emi^yed  in  palliathig  my  own  mal- 
ady. Disease  produces  much  selfishness. 
A  man  in  pain  is  looking  after  ease,  and 
lets  most  other  things  go  as  chanoe  shafl 
dispose  of  them.  In  the  mean  time  I  have 
lost  a  companion  i,  to  whom  I  have  had  re- 
course for  dcxnestick  amusement  for  thirty 
years,  and  whose  variety  of  knowledge 
never  was  exhausted;  and  now  return  to 
a  habitation  vacant  and  desolate.  I  carry 
about  a  very  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous complain^  which  admits  no  cure  but 
by  the  chirurgical  knife.  Let  me  have 
your  prayers,    i  am,  die. 

<«SaX.  JaHNSON." 

Happily  the  complaint  abated  without  his 
being  put  to  the  torture  of   amputatioD. ' 
But  we  must  siuely  admire  the  manly  reso* 
lution  which  he  discovered  while  it  hung 
over  him. 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  writes, 
M  The  gout  has  within  these  four  days  come 
upon  me  with  a  violence  which  I  never  ex- 
perienced before.  It  made  me  helpless  as 
ai^  infant."  Aii  in  another,  having  men- 
tioned Mn.  Williams,  he  says,— *•  whose 
death  following  that  of  Levett  has  now  made 
my  house  a  n^tude.  She  left  her  httie 
substance  to  a  charity-school.  She  is,  I 
hope,  where  there  is  neither  darkness  S  uor 
wan^  nor  soirow." 

I  wrote  to  him,  begsing  to  know  the 
state  of  his  health,  ana  mentioned  that 
M  Baxter's  Anaereon,  whidi  is  in  the  libra- 
ry at  Auchinleck,  was,  I  find,  collated  by 
my  father  in  1727  with  the  MS.  bekmging 
to  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  he  has 
made  a  number  of  notes  upon  it  Would 
you  advise  me  to  publish  a  new  edition  of 
itl" 

His  answer  was  dated  September  30. 

«« You  should  not  make  your  letters  such 
rarities,  when  you  know,  or  might  know, 
the  uniicxm  state  of  my  health.  It  is  very 
long  since  I  heard  from  you ;  and  that  I 
have  not  answered  is  a  very  insufiicient  rea*> 
son  for  the  silence  of  a  friend.  Your  Ana- 
ereon is  a  very  uncommon  book  :  neither 
London  nor  Cambridge  can  supplv  a  copy 
of  that  edition.  Whether  it  should  be  re- 
printed,  you  cannot  do  better  than  consult 

I  iMrs,  Williams.— Bos wsLL. 

s  [An  allunon  to  her  MindfUM.— En.] 
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Lord  HftiteB.  Berides  mf  MMlnt  and  n- 
dical  dMMMi  I  haT«  been  for  these  ten  days 
moeh  faaruBed  wteh  the  coiit ;  but  that  has 
now  remitted.  I  hope  God  will  yet  grant 
tte  a  little  longer  Ufe,  and  maloe  me  lees  m^ 
fit  to  appear  before  hun." 

[^TO  MB.  TMIKEaONt  IN  80tTTSAMPT0H« 
tTBBBTi  COVSMT  OABDBII  1. 

» lA  Oolober,  1781 

•SiRf— I  have  known  Mr.  Lowe  very 
fiuniliariy  a  great  while.  I  consider  him  as 
a  man  of  very  clear  and  vi^ioroiiB  under-, 
standing,  and  conceive  his  pnnciplsB  to  be 
such  that,  whatever  you  transact  with  himi 
vou  have  notfainff  to  expect  from  him  un- 
becoming a  genfleman.  I  am,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  ••Sam.  JoHifsov.'' 

'•DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BETNOLDS. 

» in  OetolMr,  lis. 
*«  Dbjlb  MJLBiM, — ^I  am  very  ill  iii- 
deed,  and  to  my  fanner  iDness  is  so- 
peradded  the  gout.  I  am  now  with- 
out shoes,  and  I  have  lately  been  almost  mo- 
tionlesB. 

<•  To  my  other  auctions  is  added  sohtnde. 
Mn,  Wilfiams,  a  companion  of  thirty  yeais, 
is  gone.  It  is  a  oomfoit  to  me  to  have  you 
Bear  me  I  am,  madam,  your  most  huinhle 
servant,  **8am.  Johnson." 

''TO  MBS.  THBALS. 

»  London,  flch  October,  1788L 
tMHn,  Ml  yet  sit  without  shoes,  with 
VOL  IL  m^  fciot  upon  a  pillow,  but  m 
V  ^*-  pain  and  weakness  are  much 
abatecl,  and  I  am  no  longer  crawling  upon 
two  sticks.  To  the  gout  my  mind  is  re- 
eonciled  by  another  letter  from  Mr.  Mudge, 
in  which  he  vehemently  uiges  the  exci- 
sion, and  tells  me  that  the  gout  will  so- 
core  me  from  eveir  thing  paralytick  :  if  this 
be  true,  I  am  rea^  to  say  to  the  arthritick 
pains,  Ikhf    venUe  cgne  it,   duraie%  tin 

•«My  physician  in  ordinary  is  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby,  wno  comes  almost  every  da^ ;  my 
surgneoD,  m  lir.  Pott's  absence,  is  Mr. 
Cruikshank,  the  present  reader  in  Dr.  Hun- 
ter's school.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
do  much  more  than  look  and  talk.  The 
peneral  health  of  my  body  is  as  good  as  you 
nave  ever  known  it — almost  as  good  as  I 
can  remember. 

<*The  carriage  which  you  supposed  made 
rou^h  by  my  weabiesB  was  the  common 
Sahsbory  stage,  high  hung,  and  driven  to 
Salisbury  in  a  day.    I  was  not  fatigued. 

<•  Mr.  Pott  has  been  out  of  town,  but  I 
expect  to  see  him  soon,  and  wOl  then  teH 
you  something  of  the  main  a&ir,  of  which 
tha«  seems  now  to  be  a  better  prospect 

1  [Communicated  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Freehng.— En.] 
t  [See  S1II4,  p.  115.— En.] 


•This  alleiiMmi  1  hat*  gtmt  [tM  is 
Mn.  ChohxKmdetoy,  Ml*.  Way,  Lady  SbsC 


field's  relation,  Mr.  Kinderslsv,  the 
of  Indiam  manneis,  and  aaotiier 
kdy. 

«As  Mra.  WiDiams  received  a  . 
from  Mrs.  Montagu,  it  was  fit  to  notify  hv 
death.  The  account  has  brought  me  a  let- 
ter  not  only  civil  but  tender;  so  I  hope psaes 
is  proclaimed." 


<•  Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Buike  sat  with  me 
akxDg.time.  He  seems  much  pleased  with 
his  journey.  We  had  both  seen  Stooeheue 
this  summer  for  the  first  time.  I  toU  him 
that  the  view  had  enabled  me  to  confute  two 
opinions  which  have  been  advanced  about 
it.  One,  that  the  matedals  arc  not  natural 
stones,  but  an  artificial  composition  iiftTH»n<>4 
b^  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Camden'i 
tmie;  and  has  this  strong  aT;^ument  to  siq». 
port  it,  that  stone  of  that  species  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  The  other  opinion*  advanced 
by  Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was  erected  by 
the  Danes. 

*«  Mr.  Bowles  made  me  observe,  that  the 
transverse  stones  were  fixed  on  the  perpen- 
dicular supporters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the 
top  of  the  iq)nght  stone,  which  entered  into 
a  hollow  cut  in  the  crossing  stone.  This  is 
a  proctf  that  the  enormous  edifice  was  zaired 
by  a  people  who  had  not  yet  the  knowledge 
<tf  mortar  s ;  which  cannot  be  supposed  of 
the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in  ships,  and 
were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of 
life.  This  proves  also  the  stones  not  to  be 
factitious ;  far  they  that  could  mould  such 
durable  masHes  could  do  much  more  than 
make  mortar,  and  could  have  continued  the 
transverse  from  the  upright  part  with  the 
same  paste. 

'  ««You  have  doubtless  seen  Stoneheqge; 
and  if  you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a 
hafd  task  to  make  an  adequate  descrip- 
tion. 

« It  is  in  my  opinion  to  l)e  referred  to  tiie 
earliest  habitation  of  the  island,  as  a  dniidical 
monument  of,  at  least,  two  thousand  vears; 
probably  the  most  ancient  work  of  man 
upon  the  island.  Salisbury  cathedral  and 
its  neighbour  Stonehenge  are  two  eminent 
monuments  of  art  and  rudeness,  and  may 
show  the  first  essay  and  the  List  perfection 
in  architecture.". 

«<I>B.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  BETNOLDS. 

**  83d  Oettrtwr,  ITOl 
**Dbab  madam, — ^Instead  of  bav^ 
ing  me  at  vour  table,  which  cannot,    {J*' 
I  fear,  quicKly  happen,  come,  if  you 

8  [Surely  not.  We  who  have  the  nse  of  ntot^ 
tar  use  what  are  called  moHUu ;  similarui  prin- 
ciple at  least  to  the  Imslt  and  Aftfnpa  iof  StOM- 
heng6.-J£».) 
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eim»to  dinetluBday  wHkme.    U  wiD  give 
pieaflure  to  a  sick  mend. 

<*  Let  me  know  whether  you  can  come. 
I  am^  madam,  yours  affectionately, 

••  S.iM.  Johnson." 

<*DB.  lOHNSON  TO  MISS  BSTNOLDS. 

M  Londoiii  STtb  October,  1788. 

*•  Mt  osjLRSST  DEAR, — ^I  am  able  enough 
to  write,  for  I  have  now  neither  sickness  nor 
pain ;  only  the  gout  has  left  my  ankles  some- 
what weak. 

«<  While  the  weather  fiivours  you,  and  the 
air  does  you  good,  stay  in  the  countiy :  when 
yo«  come  home  I  hope  we  shall  often  see 
one  another,  and  enjoy  that  friendship  to 
which  no  time  is  fikely  to  put  an  end  on  the 
part  (d,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 
««Sah.  Johnson." 

He  this  autumn  received  a  visit  frcm  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons.  He  gives  this  ae- 
ooont  of  it  in  one  of  his  lettere  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

•«  STUi  oetobor. 
«  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  her  visit  to  me,  behaved 
with  great  modesty  and  propriety,  and  kfk 
nothing  behind  her  to  be  censured  or  des* 
pised.  Neither  praise  nor  mon^,  the  two 
powerful  conuptoTB  of  mankino,  seem  to 
bare  depraved  her.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
ker  agam.  Her  brother  Kembfei  calk  on 
me,  and  leases  me  very  well.  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  I  talked  of  plays  ;  and  she  told  me  her 
intention  of  exhibiting  this  winter  the  eha^ 
nctere  of  Constance,  Catharine,  and  Isabel- 
la <,  m  Shakspeare." 

Mr.  Kemble  has  frvom^ed  me  with  the 
following  minute  of  what  passed  at  this 


«<  When  Mis.  Siddons  came  into  the  room, 
there  happened  to  be  no  chair  ready  for  her, 
which  he  observing  said,  with  a  some,  *  Ma- 
jam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a  want  of 
seats  to  other  people  will  the  more  easily  ex- 
ciiee  the  want  of  one  jourself. 

«*  Having  placed  lumself  by  her,  he,  with 
great  goocUhumour,  entered  upon  a  consider- 
ation of  the  Englffih  drama;  and,  among 
other  inquiries,  particukrly  asked  her  which 
of   Shakiq)eaie's  characters  she  was  most 

1  [This  great  actor  and  amiable  and  accom- 
pliflhed  man  left  the  stage  in  18—,  and  died  26th 
February,  1823,  at  Lausanne.  In  his  own  day 
ha  had  no  competitor  in  any  walk  of  tmgedy ; 

Skd  those  who  remembered  Barry,  Mossop, 
endenon,  and  Garrick  admitted,  that  in  cha^ 
ndmrsofhig^tngpe  digiity,  such  as  Hamlet, 
CfKiolanua,  Alexander,  Cato,  he  excelled  all  his 
predecessors,  almost  as  much  as  his  sister  did 
all  actresses  in  the  female  characters  of  the  same 
heroic  class.— Ed.] 

i  [Isabella  in  Shakspeare^s  Mtature  for  Jtfeo- 
avre.  Mn.  fiiddons  had  made  her  first  appear- 
anoe  in  IsabeUa  in  The  Fatal  Marria|Ee.— En.] 


pleased  w^.    Upon  her  answeriiur  that  she 

thuiu^ht  the  character  of  Queen  Catharine|. 
in  mnry  the  Eighth,  the  most  natural :  •  j 
think  BO  too,  madam,'  said  he ;  *  and  wheor 
ever  you  perform  it,  I  wiH  once  more  hobble 
out  to  the  theatre  myself.'  Mrs.  Siddons 
promised  she  would  do  herself  the  honour  of 
acting  his  favourite  part  for  him ;  but  many 
circumstances  h^pened  to  wevent  the  re- 
presentatkm  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  during 
the  Doctor's  life  s. 

•«In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  thus 
gave  bis  opinion  upon  the  merits  m  some  of 
Uie  principal  performers  whom  he  remem* 
bered  to  have  seen  upon  the  stage.  *  Mrs. 
Porter  hi  the  vehemence  of  rage,  and  l^jTs. 
Clive  in  the  spri^htliness  of  humour,  I  have 
never  seen  equaffed*  What  Clive  did  best* 
she  did  better  than  Garrick ;  but  could  not 
do  half  so  many  things  weU  :  she  w^s  a 
better  romp  than  any  I  ever  saw  in  nature. 
Pritchard,  in  common  life,  was  a  vulgar 
idiot;  she  would  talk  of  her  gownd:  but» 
when  she  appeared  upon  the  stage,  seemed 
to  be  inspired  bv  gentflitv  and  understandp 
ing.  I  once  talked  wim  CoQey  Cibber* 
and  thought  him  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  his  art.  Gamck,  madam,  was  no  de- 
daimer ;  there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene- 
shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  To  he  or 
nottobe  better  than  he  did:  yet  he  was  ^e 
only  actor  I  ever  saw,  whom  I  could  call 
a  master  both  in  tra^y  and  com^y} 
though  I  liked  him  best  m  comedy.  A  true 
conception  of  character,  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  it,  were  his  distinguished  excel- 
lences,' Having  expatiated,  with  his  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  ex- 
traordinary eminence  as  an  actor,  he  con- 
cluded with  this  compliment  to  his  socia) 
talents :  '  And  after  all,  madam,  I  thought 
him  less  to  be  envied  on  the  stage  than  at 
the  head  of  a  table.' " 

Johnson,  indeed,  had  thought  more  upon 
the  subject  of  acting  than  ought  be  gener- 
ally supposed.  TaSdng  of  it  one  day  to 
Mr.  Kemble,  he  said,  ^*Are  you,  sir,  one 
of  those  enthusiasts  who  believe  yourself 
transformed  into  the  very  character  you 
represent  ? "  Upon  Mr.  Kemble's  answer- 
ing that  he  had  never  felt  so  strong  a  iier- 
suasion  himself;  *<To  be  sure  not,  sir,'* 
said  Johnson;  «*the  thing  is  impossible. 
And  if  Garrick  really  believed  himself  to  be 
that  monster,  Richard  the  Third,  he  de- 
served to  be  hanged  every  time  he  perform- 
ed it*-" 

8  [It  was  played  many  vcars  after  with  criti- 
cal attention  to  historical  accuracy,  and  with 
r  success.  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Catharine ; 
Kemble,  Wolsey  ;  Mr.  Charies  Kemble^ 
Cromwell.  There  is  a  very  interesting  picture, 
b^  Hariow  (since  engravecn,  of  the  tnal-soeDc^ 
with  portraits  of  all  the  performers.— Ed.] 
4  [Mr.  Kemble  told  the  Editor  that  the  ODca- 
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My  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John  Nichols,  was 
present  when  Mr.  Henderson,  the  actor,  psid 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  received  in  a 
Tenr  courteous  manner  i. 

I  found  among  Dr.  Johnson's  papers  the 
foUowinff  letter  to  hun,  from  the  cdebrated 
Mra.  Bdlamyt: 

*<T0  DR.  JOHNSON. 

MNo.  10  Dttke^lifet,  8l  James'i,  llth  May,  1183. 

•<  Sir, — The  flattering  remembrance  of  the 
.partiaHty  you  honoured  me  with  some  years 
ago,  as  well  as  the  humanity  you  are  known 
to  possess,  has  encouraged  me  to  solicit  your 
patronage  at  my  benefit. 

M  By  a  long  chancery  suit,  and  a  compli- 
cated train  of  unfortunate  events,  I  am  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  distress ;  which  obliges 
me,  once  more,  to  request  the  indulgence  of 
the  pubfa'ck. 

**  Give  me  leave  to  solicit  the  honour  of 
your  company,  and  to  assure  you,  if  vou 
grant  my  rejquest,  the  gratification  I  shall 
feel  from  being  patronized  by  Dr.  Johnson 
will  be  infinite^  superiour  to  any  advantage 
that  may  arise  from  the  benefit ;  as  I  am, 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

"O.  A.  Bellamy." 

I  am  happy  in  recording  these  particulars, 
wtuch  prove  that  my  illustrious  triend  lived 
to  think  much  more  frivourably  of  players 
than  he  appears  to  have  done  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  *. 

<«T0  MRS.  LTJCT  FORTER,  IN  LICHFIELD. 
"  Boltrcourt,  Fleet-itreet,  10th  Not.  1781 

*<  Dea^  MADAM,-— The  death  of  poor  Bir. 
Porter,  of  which  your  maid  has  sent  an  ac- 
count, must  have  very  much  surprised  you. 
The  death  of  a  friend  is  almost  alwa^rs  un- 
expected :  we  do  not  love  to  think  of  it,  and 
therefore  are  not  prepared  for  its  coming. 
He  was,  I  diink,  a  religious  man,  and  there- 
fore that  his  end  was  l^ppy. 

M  Death  has  likewise  visited  my  mournful 
habitation.  Last  month  died  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  had  been  to  me  for  thirty  years  in  the 
place  of  a  sister :  her  knowledlge  was  great 
and  her  conversation  pleasing.  I  now  hve  in 
cheerless  solitude. 

sion  on  which  he  had  felt  himself  the  most  af- 
fected— the  most  personnlly  touched — ^was  in 
ptsvingthe  last  scene  of  The  Stranger  with  Mrs. 
Siddons.  Her  pathos,  he  said,  in  that  part  al- 
ways overcame  him.— Ed.1 
I  See  GmUetnan^s  Magaxine,  June,  1791.— 

BOSWBLL. 

s  [An  actress  who  published  memoirs  of  her 
life.~£D.] 

>  [Johnson's  dislike  to  players  in  early  life  was 
nothing  more  than  his  jealousy  of  Gkumck's  sud- 
den elevation.  AAer  Qarrick's  death  he  began 
**  to  think  more  favourably  of  them.**— Ed.] 


«My  tvh)  last  years  have  passed  naiet 
the  pressure  of  successive  diseases.  I  haT« 
lately  had  the  gout  with  some  severity.  But 
I  wonderfidlv  escaped  the  (q)eratx)n  wbkh 
I  mentioned,  and  am  upon  the  whole  re- 
stored to  health  beyond  my  own  expecta- 
tion. 

t<  As  we  daily  see  our  friends  £e  round  ns, 
we  that  are  left  must  clinff  closer,  and,  if  we 
can  do  nothing  more,  at  least  pray  for  one 
another ;  and  remember,  that  as  others  die 
we  must  die  too,  and  prepare  ourselves 
diligently  for  the  last  great  trial  I  an^ 
maoam,  yours  affectionately, 

«Sam.  Johnson.** 

["to  mrs.  thrale. 

"  London,  13U]  November,  1181 

M  Since  you  have  written  to  me  i«nei% 
with  the  attention  and  tenderness  of  ^ql  ft- 
ancient  time  *t  your  letters  give  me  ^  ^^ 
a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  which  a  life  of 
soutude  admits.  You  will  never  bestow  any 
share  of  your  good- will  on  one  who  deserves 
better.  Those  that  have  loved  kmgest  knre 
best  A  sudden  blase  of  kindness  mav  bf 
a  sinde  blast  of  coldness  be  eztin^uisfaed; 
but  that  fondnesd  which  length  of  time  has 
connected  with  many  circumstances  and 
occasions,  though  it  may  for  a  while  be  de- 
pressed by  disgust  or  resentment,  with  or 
without  a  cause,  is  houriy  revived  by  ae- 
cidental  recollection.  To  those  that  have 
lived  bng  together,  every  thing  heard  and 
every  thmg  seen  recalls  some  pleasure  cooi- 
mumcated  or  some  benefit  oQnfnred,  some 
petty  quarrel  or  some  slight  endearmenL 
esteem  of  great  powers,  or  amiable  quali. 
ties  newly  discovered,  may  embroider  a 
day  or  a  week,  but  a  friendship  of  twenty 
years  is  interwoven  with  the  teztnre  of 
life.  A  friend  maj  be  olten  found  and 
lost ;  but  an  M  frvend  never  can  be  found* 
and  nature  has  provided  that  he  cannot  easily 
be  lost. 

•n        *        «        *        *        * 

•<  You  seem  to  mention  Lord  Kihnuney  i 
as  a  stranger.  We  were  at  his  house  in 
Cheshire ;  and  he  one  day  dined  with  Sr 
Lynch.  What  he  tells  of  the  epigram  is 
not  true,  but  periiaps  he  does  not  know  it  to 
be  false.  Do  not  you  remember  how  he  re- 
joiced in  having  no  park  ? — ^he  could  not  &- 
obli^  his  neighbours  by  sending  them  no 
venison.'*] 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  generous  at- 

4  (This  is  the  first  letter  in  which  we  pereerrs 
a  senous  coldness  towards  Mrs.ThraIe,  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  had  existed  some  time  prior  to  this 
date,  though  it  certainly  had  not  been  so  early  as 
Mr.  Boewell  8upposed.~ED.] 

5  [See  anU,  vol  L  p.  481,  and  p.  190  of  this 
vol— Ed.] 
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tentiiiii  of  on*  of  his  Meiafe  hM  beM  dis* 
coTered  by  the  pabtication  of  Mra.  Thrale's 
'CoDectiQii  of  Lettdre.    In  a  letter  to  one  of 

the  Mies  Thrales,  he  wfites,  **A 
^  ""^  fnend,  whose  name  I  will  tett  when 
jmir  mamma  has  tried  to  ffaesa  it»  sent  to 
my  physieian  to  inquire  wnether  this  lew 
train  en  iflnoM  had  brought  me  into  ^b£ 
ooltiea  for  want  of  money«  with  an  invita- 
tion to  send  to  him  for  what  occaoon  re* 
quired.  1  shaD  write  this  night  to  thank 
hnn,  having  no  need  to  borrow.      And  after- 

wanis,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
^         «  Since  you  cannot  guess,  I  will  tell 

Sn,  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard 
imikon.    I  returned  him  a  very  thacddiil 
and  respectful  letter." 

1  applied  to  Mr»  Hamihon,  by  a  cornmon 
finnd,  and  be  has  been  so  obtagm^  as  to 
let  me  have  Johnson's  letter  to  hmi  upon 
this  oecasion,  to  adorn  my  collection. 

«ZO    TBE   BIOBT    HON.    WILLUM    GEBABD 
HAMILTON. 

•«  19tli  November,  1783^ 
•*Dbax  sis, — ^Your  kind  inquiries  after 
my  aftin,  and  your  generous  ofee,  have 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Brock- 
ksby.  I  return  thanks  with  great  sincerity, 
having  lived  long  enough  to  know  what 
gratitude  is  due  to  such  mendship ;  and  en- 
freat  that  my  refusal  may  not  be  hnputed 
to  euDenness  or  pride.  I  am,  indeed,  in  no 
want.  Sickness  is,  by  the  generosity  of  mv 
phyBicians,  of  bttie  expense  to  me.  But  if 
any  unexpected  exi^nce  should  jyress  me, 
von  shaU  see,  dear  sir,  how  cheertulfy  I  can 
be  oUiged  to  so  much  hberaMty.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, •«Sai[.  Johnson." 

I  find  in  this,  as  in  former  years^  notices 
of  his  kind  attention  to  Mrs.  uardiner,  who, 
though  in  the  humble  staticm  of  a  tallow- 
chandler  upon  Snow-lull,  was  a  woman  of 
esnelleot  good  sense,  pious,  and  charitable  i. 
She  told  me  she  had  been  introduced  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Masters  t,  the  poetess,  whose 
volumee  he  revised,  and,  it  is  said,  illumina- 
ted hero  and  there  with  a  ray  of  his  own 
ffeniue.  Mrs.  Gardmer  was  veij  zealous 
for  the  support  of  the  laches'  chanty-school, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Sepolcbre.  It  is  con- 
fined to  females ;  and,  I  am  told,  it  aflbrd. 
ed  a  hint  for  the  story  of  «<Bett]r  Broom  '* 
in  **  The  Idler."  Jphnson  this  year,  I  find, 
ebtained  for  it  a  sermon  from  the  late  Bish^ 
op  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Shipley,  whom  he,  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  character- 
iMB  as  **  knowing  and  convenaUe;"  and 

1  In  his  will  Dr.  Johnson  left  her  a  book  "  at 
her  election,  to  keep  as  a  token  oTremembrance.'' 
— ^Malonb.  [See  mte,  voL  L  p.  109L  She 
dM  in  1789,  st  74.--Bd.1 

t  (wlMle,  vol  i.  n.  lOS.— E0.I 
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whom  a9  who  knew  his  lor&hSp^  even 
those  who  difibied  {kkd  him  in  politickB, 
remember  with  much  respect. 

[*•  D&.  JOmtSOn  TO  miss  RXTNOLns. 
«*27tli  November,  1783. 

«<  Dkjib  madam«— I  beg  that  you 
will  let  me  know  by  this  messenger  ^g^ 
whether  you  wiU  do  me  the  hmoor 
of  dining  with  me^  and,  if  you  wiU,  whether 
we  shafl  eat  our  dinner  by  our  own  selves,  or 
call  Mrs.  Desmoulins.  I  am,  dearest  dear* 
your  most  humble  servant, 

M  Sam.  Johnson."] 


The  Earl  of  Carlisle  having  written  a 
tragedv,  entitled  "^The  Father's  Re- 
venge,^'  some  of  bis  lordship's  friends  ap- 

5 Ilea  to  Mrs.  Chapone  ^  to  prevail  on  Eh*. 
oliDson  to  read  and  give  his  opinion  of  it» 
which  he  accordingly  did,  in  a  letter  to  that 
lady.  Sir  Joshua  Reyndds  havixig  inform- 
ed me  that  this  letter  was  in  Lord  Carlisle's 
possession,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  the  honour  of  being  known 
to  his  lordship,  trusting  to  the  general  cour- 
tesy of  literature,  I  wrote  to  him,  request- 
ing the  favour  of  a  oopj  of  its  and  to  be 
permitted  to  insert  it  m  my  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  -His  lordship  was  so  good  as  ta 
comply  with  my  request,  and  has  thus  en* 
abled  me  to  enrich  my  work  with  a  verv 
fine  piece  of  writing,  which  displays  both 
the  critical  skill  and  politeness  of  my  illus- 
trious friend;  and  perhaps  the  curiosity 
which  it  vrill  excite  may  mduce  the  noble 
and  eleflramt  authour  to  gratify  the  world  bv 
the  puUication  of  a  performance  of  which 
Dr.  Johnson  has  spoken  in  such  terms. 

<'T0  BfRS.  CHAPONE. 

»« 90tb  November,  ITBl 

••Madam,— By  sendmg  the  tragedy  to 
me  a  second  time',  I  think  that  a  very  hon- 
ourable distinction  has  been  shown  me; 
and  I  did  not  delay  the  perusal,  of  which  I 
am  now  to  tell  the  effect. 

••The  construction  of  the  play  is  not' 
completely  regular:  the  stage  is  too  often 
vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  not  sufficiently 
connected.  This,  however,  would  be  call- 
ed bv  Dryden  only  a  mechanical  defect; 
which  takes  away  Httle  from  the  power  of 
the  poem,  and  which  is  seen  rauier  tiian 
felt. 

••  A  rigid  exammer  of  the  diction  might, 
perhape^  wish  some  words  changed,  and 
some  Imes    more    vigorously   terminated. 


•  rMissMalia    See  an<e,  p.  239.— E0.I 
4  A  few  copies  only  ofthistrag^y  bare  besv 
printed,  and  givea  to  tbeautbouHs  friends;^— Bbfr* 


0  Dr.  Johiifon  having  been  very  iTI  when  the 
tragedy  was  fir*t  sent  to  him,  haid  decliaed  the 

ij__^„  ^  it.-«PSWtlA. 
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But  from  nich  petty  imperfBCtiaiiB  what 
writer  was  ever  free  1 

•«The  general  fonn  and  ^rce  of  the  dia* 
]ogrue  is  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to 
want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation  which 
cfaaracterisfis  the  English  drama,  and  is  not 
always  sufficiently  ferdd  or  animated. 

<»  Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one 
that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery  I 
cannot  forbear  to  distin|fmsh  the  eomnari- 
son  of  joy  succeeding  gnef  to  bgfat  rushiitf 
on  the  eye  accustomed  to  danmessK  U 
seems  to  have  all  that  can  be  desired  to 
make  it  please.  It  is  new,  just,  and  de- 
lightful. 

^*  With  the  characters,  either  as  conceiv- 
ed or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  find ;  but 
was  much  inclined  to  copffratulate  a  writer 
who,  in  defiance  of  prejudice  and  Aishion, 
made  the  archbishop)  a  good  man,  and 
scorned  aH  thoughtless  apjdause,  winch  a 
vicious  churchman  would  have  brought 
flim. 

••The  catastroidie  is  aflecting.  The 
ihther  and  daughter  both  culpafie,  both 
wretched,  and  l)oth  penitent,  divide  be- 
tween them  our  pity  and  our  sorrow. 

•«Thus,  madam,  I  have  performed  what 
I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and  could  not 
decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  remember  that  sincere  criticism 
ought  to  raise  no  resentment,  because  judg- 
ment is  not  under  the  control  of  will ;  but 
involuntary  criticism,  as  it  has  stiD  less  of 
choice,  ought  to  be  more  remote  from  pos- 
sibility of  ofience.    I  am,  &/c. 

**  Sam.  Johnson." 

<«  to  mes.  lvct  portslt,  in  lichfield. 

»LondoB,8DUi  Nov.  1783. 

*«  Dbab  If  ADAM «— You  may  perhaps  think 
me  negligent  that  I  have  not  written  to  you 
again  upon  the  loss  of  jrour  brother ;  W 
condolences  and  consolations  are  such  com- 
mon and  such  useless  thinjgfs,  that  the  omis- 
sion of  them  is  no  great  crime ;  and  my  own 
diseases  occu]^  my  mind  and  engage  my 
care.  My  nights  are  miserably  r^ess, 
and  my  days,  therefore,  are  heavy.  I  try, 
however,  to  hold  i^  my  head  as  high  as  I 
can. 

<«  I  am  Sony  that  you  health  is  impaired : 
perhaps  the  spring  and  the  summer  may,  in 
some  degree,  restore  it ;  but  if  not,  we  must 
submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  time,  as  to 
the  other  dispensations  of  Eternal  Good- 
ness. Pray  for  me,  and  write  to  me,  or  let 
Mr.  Pearson  write  for  you.    I  am,  dtc. 

*<  Sam.  Johnson." 

l**leo«MlMT«koiiMMywow;  ttat  tlraiipinr  Joy 
Woondt  while  h  wnilct  >-tiie  Ions  liiiprtwB*d  wwteh, 
bnenbif  Oom  tlie  slfht  of  liii  damp  eoH, 
Bhitohftom  tbetnii*!  Mght beams;  and  UMtwhkh 

OladMM  o*er  aO  to  Mm  la  noaj^**-*-!!— ipsi*i> 


[«]>».  loHHaaN  TO  MiBS  ssmouw- 


"Dearxst  madam,— •'You  shaS 
doubtless  be  very  wekome  to  me  on  ^j^ 
Christmas  day.  I  sfaaD  not  dine 
ak>ne^  but  the  conopany  will  all  be  peopfo 
whom  we  can  stay  with  or  leave.  I  will 
expect  you  at  three,  if  I  hear  no  more.  I 
am  this  day  a  little  better.  I  am,  dear 
madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

«*  Sam.  Johnson. 

mI  mean,  do  not  be  later  than  three;  lor 
as  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  at  choich,  yon 
cannot  come  too  sooo." 

I  consulted  him  on  two  questions  of  a 
very  different  nature:  one,  Whether  the 
imconstitutional  influence  exercised  by  the 
peers  of  Scotland  in  the  Section  of  the  rep» 
resentatives  of  the  oommons,  by  means  of 
fictitious  qualifications,  oii([ht  not  to  be  r»> 
sisted;  the  other,  What  m  propriety  and 
humanity  should  be  done  with  old  hones 
unable  to  labour.  I  gave  him  eome  ae^ 
count  of  my  life  at  Auchinleck ;  and  ex- 
pressed  my  satisfiiction  that  the  gentkanen 
of  the  county  had,  at  two  pubHck  meeCiDgib 
elected  me  their  prases  or  chairman. 

UTO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"London, MUi  Dec  ITSSL 

««DxAii  sntr— like  all  other  men  who 
have  great  friends,  you  begin  to  fed  the 
pangs  of  neglected  merit;  and  all  the  com- 
fort that  I  can  give  you  is,  l^  telling  you 
that  you  have  probably  more  pangs  to  fed, 
and  more  neglect  to  sufiTer.  Voa  have,  in* 
deedi  begun  to  complain  too  soon ;  and  1 
hope  I  am  the  only  c<Hifidant  of  yoor  dis- 
content. Your  fiiends  have  not  yet  had 
leisure  to  gratify  personal  kindness ;  they 
have  hitherto  been  busy  in  strengtbening 
their  ministerial  interest  If  a-  vacancr 
happens  in  Scotland,  give  them  esily  mtel- 
ligence :  and  as  you  can  serve  govemroeMt 
as  powerfully  as  any  of  jour  probable  ccn^- 
petitors,  you  may  nnke  m  some  sort  a  war- 
rantable claim. 

M  Of  the  exaltations  and  dcpreusiops  of 
your  mind  you  delight  to  talk,  and  I  hate 
to  hear.    Drive  all  such  ihncies  from  yon. 

«On  the  day  when  I  received  your  let- 
ter, I  think,  the  fore^rinng  page  was  writ- 
ten ;  to  which  one  disease  or  another  has 
hindered  me  from  making  any  additions.  I 
am  now  a  little  better.  But  sickness  and 
solitude  press  me  very  heavily.  I  coidd 
bear  sickness  better,  if  I  were  reheved  from 
solitude. 

<«The  present  dreadful  confusion  of  the 
pubhck  ought  to  make  you  wrap  youiMtf 
up  in  your  hereditary  possessions,  which» 
though  lees  than  you  may^  wish,  are  more 
than  you  can  want ;  and  in  an  hour  of  re» 
hgious  retirement  return  thanks  to  God» 
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wlio  has  exempted  yott  from  any  strong 
temptation  to  faction^  treacheiy,  plunder, 
and  disloyalty. 

**  As  your  neighbours  distinguish  you  by 
such  honours  as  they  can  bestow,  content 
youraelf  with  your  Btation,  without  neglecting 
your  nrofession.  Your  estate  and  the  courts 
wiU  nnd  you  Aill  employment,  and  your  mind 
well  occuined  will  be  quiet 

"  The  usurpation  ot  the  nobflity,  for  they 
apparently  usurp  all  the  influence  the^  gain 
l^  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  I  thuu  it 
<:ertainly  lawful,  pNerhaps  your  duty,  to  resist. 
What  IS  not  their  own,  they  have  only  by 
robbery. 

»  Your  auestion  about  the  horses  gives  me 
more  perplexity.  I  know  not  well  what  ad- 
Tice  to  pye  you.  I  can  only  recommend  a 
rule  which  you  do  not  want :  give  as  little 
]^in  as  you  can.  I  suppose  that  we  have  a 
light  to  their  service  while  their  strength 
lasts ;  what  we  can  do  with  them  afterwaras, 
I  cannot  so  easfly  determine.  But  let  us 
consider.  Nobody  denies  that  man  has  a 
light  first  to  mUk  the  cow,  and  to  shear  the 
eheep^  and  then  to  kill  them  for  his  table. 
May  he  not,  by  parity  of  reason,  first  work  a 
horae,  and  then  kill  lum  the  easiest  way,  that 
he  may  have  the  means  of  another  horse,  or 
ibod  for  cows  and  sheep  ?  Man  is  influenced 
m  both  cases  by  different  motives  of  self- 
interest.  He  that  rejects  the  one  must  re- 
ject the  other.    I  am,  dtc. 

•«Sam.  Johnson. 

*^  A  happy  and  pious  Christmas ;  and  ma- 
ny happy  years  to  you,  your  lady,  and  chil- 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  liCckle,  some  time 
before  his  death,  wrote  me  a  letter  concern- 
ing Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  mentions,  *«I 
was  upwards  of  twelve  years  acquainted 
with  him,  was  frequently  in  his  company,  al- 
ways talked  with  ease  to  him,  and  can  truly 
say,  that  I  never  received  from  him  one 
rough  word." 

In  this  letter  he  relates  his  having,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Lusiad,  had  a 
dispute  of  considerable  length  wiUi  John- 
son, who,  as  usual, declaimedupon the  mise- 
iT  and  corruption  of  a  sea  life,  and  used 
mm  expression: — s<It  had  been  hscppy  for 
the  wond,  sir,  if  your  hero  Gama,  Pnnce 
Henry  of  Portugal,  and  Columbus,  had  never 
been  bom,  or  that  their  schemes  had  never 
gone  further  than  their  own  imaginations.'* 
•«  This  sentiment,"  says  Mr.  Miclde,  **  which 
is  to  be  found  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the 
World  Displayed,'  I,  in  my  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  the  Lusiad,  have  controverted ; 
and  though  authours  are  said  to  be  bad 
judges  of  their  own  works,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  own  to  a  fnend,  that  that  cBssertation  is 
my  &voujite  above  aH  that  I  ever  attempt- 
ed in  prose.  Next  year,  when  the  Lusiad 
was  published,  I  waited  on  Dr.  Johnson, 


who  addressed  me  with  one  of  his  good- 
humoured  smiles  :-<-«  Well,  you  have  re- 
membered our  dispute  about  Prince  Henry, 
and  have  cited  me  too.  You  have  done  your 
part  veiy  well  indeed :  you  have  made  the 
best  of  your  aignment ;  but  I  am  not  con- 
vinced yet.* 

M  Before  publishing  the  Lusiad,  I  sent  Mr. 
Hoole  a  proof  of  that  p^  of  the  introduction 
in  which  I  make  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
yourself,  and  other  well-wishers  to  the  work, 
begjging  it  might  be  shown  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  place  of 
the  ample  mention  of  him  which  I  had  made, 
he  dictated  to  Mr.  Hoole  the  sentence  as  it 
now  stands. 

••  Dr.  Johnson  told  me  in  1772,  that,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  he  himself 
had  a  desien  to  translate  the  Lusiad,  of  the 
merit  of  which  he  spoke  highly,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  a  number  of  other  engage- 
ments.'* 

Mr.  Mickle  reminds  me  in  this  letter  of  a 
conversation  at  dinne^^  one  day  at  BIr.  Hoole's 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  when  Mr.  Nicol,  the  kind's 
boolaseller,  and  I,  attempted  to  controvert  Uie 
maxim,  *«  Better  that  ten  guilty  should  escape, 
than  one  innocent  person  sim^,"  and  were 
answered  by  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  power 
of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  I  am  yei^  sor- 
ry that  I  have  no  record  of  that  day  :  but  I 
well  recoOect  my  ilhistrious  friend's  having 
ably  shown,  that  unless  civil  institutions  en- 
sure protection  to  the  innocent,  all  the  con* 
fidence  which  mflnlrinil  should  have  in  them 
would  be  lost 

I  shaU  here  mention  what,  in  strict  chro- 
nological arrangement,  should  have  appeared 
in  my  account  of  last  year ;  but  may  more 
properly  be  introduced  here,  the  controversy 
having  not  been  closed  till  this.  The  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Shaw  i,  a  native  of  one  of  the  He- 
brides, having  entertained  dodbts  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian, 
divested  himself  or  national  bigotry ;  and  hav- 
ing travelled  in  the  Hu^hlands  and  Islands  of 
Scotland,  and  also  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  fur* 
nish  himself  with  materials  for  a  Ga^Iick  Dic- 
tionary, which  he  afterwards  compiled,  was 
so  fully  satisfied  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
right  upon  the  question,  that  he  candidly 
published  a  pamphlet,  stating  his  conviction, 
and  the  proofe  and  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded.  A  person  at  Edinburgh,  of  the. 
name  of  Clark,  answered  this  pamphlet 
with  much  zeal,  and  much  abuse  of  its  an- 
thour.  Johnson  took  Mr.  Shaw  under  his 
protection,  and  gave  him  his  assistance  in  wri- 
ting a  reply,  which  has  been  admired  by  the 
best  judges^  and  by  many  been  considered  as 
conclusive.  A  few  paragrai^  which  sn^ 
ficiently  mark  their  great  authaur,  shall  be  se* 
lected. 

^^My  assertions  are,  for  the  most  par^ 

{See  mtc,  p.  315.— Ed.] 
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nirely  negtUve :  I  dea%  the  existence  of 
f^pgaJv  b^ause  in  a  long  ana  curious  pere- 
grination through  the  pacihck  regions  I  nave 
never  been  able  to  find  it  What  I  could 
not  see  myself  I  suspect  to  be  equally  invisi- 
ble to  others  ;  and  1  suspect  with  the  uiore 
reason,  as  among  all  those  who  have  seen  it 
no  man  can  show  it. 

•*Mr.  Clark  compares  the  obstinacy  <tf 
those  who  disbelieve  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian  to  a  bliiKl  man,  who  should  dispute 
the  reality  of  colours,  and  deny  that  the 
British  troops  are  clothed  in  red.  The 
blind  man's  doubt  would  be  rational,  if  he 
did  not  know  hf  experience  that  others 
have  a  power  which  he  himself  wants  :  but 
what  perspicacity  has  Mr.  Clark  whi^h 
Nature  has  withheld  &om  me  or  the  rest  of 
mankind? 

^  The  true  state  of  the  parallel  must  be 
this: — Suppose  a  man,  with  eyes  like  his 
neighbours,  was  told  by  a  boasting  corporal, 
that  the  troops,  ii^dced,  wore  red  clothes  for 
their  ordiiury  dress,  but  that  every  soldier 
had  likewise  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  which 
he  puts  on  when  the  kin^  reviews  them. 
This  he  thinks  strange,  and  desires  to  see  the 
fine  clothes,  but  fin&  nobody  in  forty  thou- 
sand men  that  can  produce  either  coat  or 
waistcoat.  One,  indeed,  has  left  them  in  his 
chest  at  PcHtMahon;  another  has  always 
heard  that  he  ought  to  have  velvet  clothes 
somewhere;  and  a  third  has  heard  some- 
body say  that  soldiers  ought  to  wear  velvet 
Can  the  inquirer  be  blamed  if  he  goes  away 
believing  that  a  soldier's  red  coat  is  all  that 
he  hasi 

^  But  the  most  obdurate  incredulity  may 
be  shamed  or  silenced  by  fieicts.  To  over- 
power contradictions,  let  the  soldier  show  his 
velvet  coat,  and  the  Fingalist  the  original  of 
Ossian. 

(«The  difieronce  between  us  and  the  blind 
man  is  this :  the  blind  man  is  unconvinced, 
because  he  cannot  see ;  and  we  because, 
though  we  can  see,  we  find  nothing  that  can 
be  shown." 

Notwithstanding  the  complication  of  dis- 
orders under  which  Johnson  now  laboured, 
he  did  not  resign  himself  to  despondency  and 
discontent,  but  with  wisdom  and  spirit  en- 
deavoured to  console  and  amuse  nis  mind 
with  as  many  innocent  enjo^ents  as  he  could 
procure,  oir  John  Hawkins  has  mentioned 
the  cordiality  with  which  he  insisted  that  such 
of  the  members  of  the  old  club  in  Ivy-lane  as 
survived  should  meet  again  and  dine  together, 
which  they  did  twice  at  a  tavern,  aid  once 
at  his  house. 

[««DB.  JOHNSON  TO  SIR  JOHN  HAWKINS. 
"  Bolt-court,  VSd  Not.  ITtOL 

j^^^  "Dear  sir,— As  Mr.   Ryland 

p,  ML       was  talking  wijth  me  of  old  friends 

and  |ttst  tunes,  we  warmed  our- 

mIvcs  into  A  wish,  that  all  who  remained  of 


the  Club  should  meet  and  dine  at  the  hanm 
which  once  was  Horseman's,  in  Ivy-laiie. 
I  have  undertaken  to  solicit  you,  and  there- 
fore desire  you  to  tell  me  on  what  day  next 
week  you  can  conveniently  meet  your  old 
friends.  I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 
"Sam.  Johnson.** 

The  intended  meeting  was  prevenied  bya 
circumstance,  which  the  following  note  wiD 
explain : 

<'SdI>ecI783L 

^'Dear  siBf — ^In  perambulating  Ivy-lane, 
Mr.  Ryland  found  neither  our  limdloi^ 
Horseman  nor  his  successor.  The  old  house 
is  shut  up,  and  he  hked  not  the  appearance 
of  any  near  it:  he  therefore  bespoke  oar 
dmner  at  the  Queen's  Arms,  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  where,  at  half  an  hour  after 
three,  your  company  will  be  denred  to-day 
bv  those  who  remam  of  our  former  society. 
Your  humble  servant, 

<«  Sam.  Johnson.** 

«<  With  this  invitation,"  savs  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  *•  I  cheerfully  complied,  and  met,  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed,  all  who  eocdd 
be  mustered  or  our  society,  namehr,  Johnson, 
Mr.  Ryland,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  the  bank. 
When  we  were  collected,  the  thought  that 
we  were  so  few  occasioned  some  mdanchdy 
reflections,  and  I  could  not  but  compare  onr 
meeting,  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life  as 
it  was  to  us  all,  to  that  of  the  four  old  men  in 
the  <  Senile  CoUoquium '  of  Erasmus.  We 
dined,  and  in  the  evening  regaled  with  coAee. 
At  ten  we  brc^e  up,  much  to  the 
regret  of  J<^inson,  who  proposed  ^"Jj^ 
st^nng;  but  finding  us  inclined  to  ^ 
separate,  he  left  us,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed 
to  come  from  his  heart,  lamenting  that  be 
was  retiring  to  solitude  and  cheerless  medi- 
tation. 

•«  Johnson  had  proposed  a  meeting  like  ths 
<nice  a  month,  and  we  had  one  more ;  buttiite 
time  approaching  for  a  third,  he  began  tofed 
a  return  of  some  of  his  complaints,  and  signi- 
fied a  wish  that  we  would  dine  with  hhn  at 
his  own  house ;  and  accordingly  we  met 
there,  and  were  very  cheerfully  entertained 
by  him."J 

[Of  this  meeting  he  gave  the  following  ac-^ 
count  to  Mrs.  Thrale : 

"DR.  JOHNSON  TO*  MRS.  THRALE. 

"  London,  13th  December,  flBL 

^  I  dined  about  a  fortnight  ago  Letten. 
with  three  old  friends.  We  had  ▼"'^ 
not  met  together  for  thhty  years,  ^ 
and  one  of  us  thought  the  other  grown  very 
old.  In  the  thirty  years  two  of  our  set  have 
died.  Our  meeting  may  be  supposed  to  be 
somewhat  tender.'^ 

In  order  to  ensure  himself  society  in  the 
evening  for  three  days  m  the  week,  he  in- 
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^rtitutod  a  diib  at  the  Bsses  Hea^ui  Enex- 
•treet,  then  kept  by  Samuel  Greavesi  an  old 
servant  of  Mr.  Thrale's. 

M  TO  SIB  J0SSI7A  XXYNOLDS. 

«*4tbDMember,  1783. 

**  Dear  snu — ^It  is  inconvenient  to  me  to 
come  out ;  I  should  else  have  waited  on  you 
"with  an  account  of  a  little  evening  club  which 
we  are  establishing  in  Essex-street  in  the 
Strand,  and  of  which  you  are  desired  to  be 
^me.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Essex  Head,  now 
jEept  by  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's.  The 
company  is  numerous,  and,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  list,  miscellaneoas.  The  terms  are  lax, 
and  the  exoenses  liffht.  Mr.  Barry  was 
adopted  by  Dr.  Brocldesby,  who  joined  with 
me  in  forming  the  plan.  We  meet  thrice  a 
week,  and  he  ik^o  misses  forfeits  two-pence. 

•*  If  you  are  willing  to  become  a  member, 
draw  a  line  under  your  name.  Return  the 
Hst.  We  meet  for  the  first  time  on  Monday 
at  eight.    I  am,  die. 

**Sam.  Johnson." 

It  did  not  suit  i  Sir  Joshua  to  be  one  of  this 
chib.  But  when  I  mention  only  Mr.  Daines 
Barringtoi%  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
John^nchds,  Mr.  Cooke  %  Mr.  Joddrel,  Mr. 
I^uradise,  Dr.  Horseley,  Mr.  Windham  3,  I 
ehall  sufficiently  obviate  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  it  by  8ir  John  Hawkins,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  low  alehouse  association  4,  by  which 
Johnson  was  degraded.     Johnson  himself 

I  [  JoboBon  himself^  by  the  meotioa  of  Barrjf 
the  painter,  seems  to  have  anticipated  some  re> 
luctaoce  on  the  part  of  Sir  Joehua.  Indeed,  the 
violence  of  Barry's  temper,  and  the  absurdity  of 
his  conduct,  rendered  him  no  very  agreeable 
corapanioit ;  but  towards  Sir  Joahua  his  be- 
haviour had  been  particularly  offensive.— Ep.] 

s  [A  bionuphical  notice  of  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
died  April  3, 1824,  will  be  found  in  the  Gentle- 
man'tf  Mamine  for  that  month ;  and  some  ao* 
count  of  Mr.  Joddrel  is  given  in  Nichols's  LiL 
Jinu,  vol.  viii. — Ed.J 

>  I  was  In  Scotland  when  this  club  was  found- 
ed, and  during  all  the  winter.  Johnson,  how- 
vwet^  declared  I  should  be  a  member,  and  Invent- 
ed a  word  upon  the  occasion  :  '*  Boswell,"  said 
he, "  is  a  very  dubaJUe  man.*'  When  I  came  to 
town  I  was  proposed  by  Mr.  BarrinjE^on,  and 
chosen.  I  believe  there  are  few  societies  where 
there  is  better  conversation  or  more  decorunu 
Several  of  us  resolved  to  continue  it  after  our 
great  founder  was  removed  by  death.  Other 
members  were  added;  and  now,  about  eight 
years  since  that  loss,  we  go  on  happily.  John- 
son's definition  of  a  club,  in  this  sense,  in  hb 
Dictionary,  is  ^  An  assembly  of  good  fellow^ 
meeting  under  certain  conditions." — ^Boswkll. 

4  [Aliss  Hawkins  candidly  says,  ^  Boswell 
was  well  justified  in  his  resentment  of  my  fa- 
ther's designation  of  this  as  s  tixpennyclvh  at  on 
aUhotue,  1  am  sorry  ray  father  permitted  him- 
self to  be  so  pettish  on  the  sohiect  Honestly 
speaking,!  dare  say^  he  did  not  like  being  passed 
over."— Jtfem.  vol.  li.  p.  104.— Ed.] 


like  his  namflaake  Old  Ben»  compofled  the 
rules  of  his  Club. 

"RULES. 
**  To  day  deep  thou^ts  with  me  resolve  todrenbh 
In  mirth,  wnich  uter  no  repenting  draws. 

MlLTOV. 

•<  The  club  shall  consist  of  four  and  tweo* 

ty. 

**The  meetmsB  shall  be  on  the  Monday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday  of  every  week ;  but 
in  the  week  before  Easter  there  shall  be  no 
meeting. 

**  Every  member  is  at  liberty  to  introduce 
a  friend  once  a  week,  but  not  oftener. 

^Two  members  shall  oblige  themselves 
to  attend  in  their  turn  every  night  from  eight 
to  ten,  or  to  procure  t^o  to  attend  in  their 
room. 

**  Every  member  present  at  the  club  shall 
spend  at  least  sixpence ;  and  every  member 
who  stays  away  shall  forfeit  threepence. 

*«The  master  of  the  house  shall  keep  an 
account  of  the  absent  members ;  and  deliver 
to  the  president  of  the  night  a  list  of  the  for- 
feits incurred. 

•*  When  any  member  returns  after  abaencei 
he  shall  immeiHately  lay  down  his  forfeits ; 
which  if  he  omits  to  do,  the  president  shall 
require. 

'<  There  shall  be  no  ffeneral  reckoning,  but 
every  man  shall  adjust  nis  own  expenses. 

<«  The  night  of  indispensable  attendance 
will  come  to  every  member  once  a  month. 
Whoever  shall  for  three  months  together 
omit  to  attend  himsdf,  or  bysubstitntkai,  nor 
shall  make  any  apofogy  in  the  fboith  montht 
shall  be  considered  as  having  abdicated  the 
dub. 

•«  When  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  the  name 
of  the  candidate,  and  of  the  member  recotn- 
mendin^  him,  shall  stand  in  the  chib  room 
three  nights.  On  the  fourth  he  may  be  cho- 
sen by  ballot ;  six  members  at  least  being 
present,  and  two-thirds  of  the  ballot  being  in 
his  favour ;  or  the  majority,  should  the  nam' 
ben  not  be  divisible  by  three. 

**  The  master  of  the  house  shall  give  ii». 
tice,  six  days  before,  to  each  c^  those  mem- 
bers whose  turn  of  necessary  attendance  is 
come. 

•*  The  notice  may  be  in  these  words  :— 

«Sir,  On the of i  will 

be  your  turn  of  presiding  at  the  £^ex  Head. 
Your   company  is  therefore  earnestly  re> 


<«  One  penny  shaD  be  left  by  each  member 
for  the  waiter." 

In  the  end  of  this  year  he  was  seized  with 
a  spasmodic  asthma  of  such  violence^  that 
he  was  confined  to  the  hou^e  in  ^at  pain, 
being  sometimes  obliged  to  sit  all  night  in  hiar 
chair,  a  recumbent  j)osture  being  so  hurtful 
to  his  respiration,  uiat  he  could  not  endure 
lying  in  bed ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at 
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tibe  tame  time  that  oppressive  and  &tal  dis- 
easei  a  drc^y.  It  was  a  very  severe  winter, 
whicli  probably  agjpravated  his  complamts ; 
and  the  solitude  in  which  Mr.  Levett  and 
Mrs.  WiDiams  had  left  him  rendered  his  Efe 
very  gloomy.  Mrs.  DesmoulinS)  who  still 
fived,  was  herself  to  very  ill,  that  she  could 
contribute  very  little  to  his  relief.  He,  how- 
ever, had  none  of  that  unsocial  shyness  which 
we  commoi^  see  in  people  afflicted  with 
sickness.  He  did  not  hide  nis  head  from  the 
world,  in  solitary  abstraction ;  he  did  not  de- 
ny himself  to  tlie  visits  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances; but  at  all  times,  when  he  was 
not  overcome  by  sleep,  was  as  ready  for  con- 
versation as  in  his  best  days. 

And  now  I  am  arrived  at  the  last  year  of 
the  life  of  Samxtsl  Johnson  ;  a  year  m 
which,  although  passed  in  severe  indisposi- 
tion, he  nevertheless  gave  many  evidences  of 
the  continuance  of  those  wcmdrous  powers  of 
mind  which  raised  him  so  high  in  the  intel- 
lectual  world.  His  conversation  and  his  let- 
ters of  this  year  were  in  no  respect  inferiour 
to  those  of  former  years. 

The  followinff  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
being  alive  to  Sie  most  minute  curiosities  of 
literature. 

**T0  MB.  nZLLT,  B00E8ELLEB,   IN   THB 
rOVLT&T. 

u  6th  Juittiiy,  1784. 
••SiB«— There  is  in  the  world  a  set  of 
books  which  used  to  be  sold  by  the  booksellen 
on  the  bridge,  and  which  I  must  entreat  you 
to  procure  me.  They  are  called  Bun€n*B 
Boiokii :  the  title  of  one  is  •  Admirable  Curi- 
,  Rarities,  and  Wonders  in  England.' 


i  These  books  we  much  mora  numeroos  than 
JohnaoQ  luppoeed.    The  following  list  compri- 
ses several  or  Cbem ;  but  probably  ia  incomplete: 
1.  Historical  Rarities  m  London  and 

Westminster  ....'*      1681 
>S.  Wars  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land         1681 

S.  Wondeffid  Prodtg^es  of  Judgment 

and  Mercy       ...  1681 

4i  Strange  and  prodigioiis  religions  Co^ 
toms  and  Mannecs  of  sundry  Nsf 
tion 1683 

5.  English  Empire  in  America  .        1685 

6.  Soipiising  Miracles  of  Nature  and 

Art  [Admirable  Curiosities  ofNa- 
ture,  &c  1681.— Probably  the 
same  book  with  a  different  title.]       1685 

7.  History  of  Scotland      .       .  1685 

8.  HistoiT  of  Ireland  .        1685 

9.  Two  Jonmies  to  Jerusalem  1685 

10.  Nine  Worthies  of  the  Worid        .        1687 

1 1 .  Wmtei*B  Evenings'  Entertainments      1687 
IS.  The  English  Hero^  or  the  life  of  Sir 

FmnSTDmke        ...        1687 

13.  Memorable  Accidents  and  unheaid- 

ofTransactioas  1693 

14.  History  of  the  Houseof  Orange    .        1693 

15.  Borton^s  Acts  of  the  Maityrs  (oi^  of 

Martyrs  in  Flames)  M95 


I  believe  there  are  about  five  or  ox  of  <hem| 
they  seem  very  proper  to  allure  backward 
readers ;  be  so  kmd  as  to  get  them  for  me^ 
and  send  me  them  with  the  best  printed  edi- 
tion of  'Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconviated.' 
I  an^  &c  <*  Sam.  JoHHsoa.** 

^TO  KE.  FBILKDI8. 

«*  SIM  Januiy,  IIH, 
M  Dbab  8iRr— I  was  very  sorry  not  to  eee 
vou,  when  you  were  so  kind  as  to  call  onme ; 
but  to  dis^>point  friends,  and  if  they  are  not 
very  good-natured,  to  disoblige  them,  is  one  of 
the  evils  of  sickness.  If  you  will  pleaae  to  kt 
me  know  which  of  the  aftemoQns  in  this  week 
I  shall  be  fiivoured  with  another  visit  by  you 
and  Mrs.  Perkins,  and  the  young  people,  I  wiU 
take  all  the  measures  that  I  can  to  be  piet^ 
well  at  that  time.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
humble  servant,  «<Sam.  JoHifsoN.'' 

His  attention  to  the  Essex-Head  Club  ap- 
pears from  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Akfer- 
man  Clark,  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  deser- 
vedly entertained  a  great  regards. 

M  xo  BICHABD  CLABX,  BSQ. 

w  97th  Jaananr,  1784. 

•*  DsAB  8IB, — ^You  win  receive  a  requisi- 
tion, according  to  the  rules  of  the  clnb,  to  be 
at  the  house  as  president  of  the  night  This 
turn  comes  once  a  month,  and' the  "yynfA^*'  is 
obliged  to  attend,  or  send  another  in  his 
pla^.  You  were  inrolled  in  the  club  by  my 
mvitation,  and  I  ought  to  introduce  yon ;  bat 
as  I  am  hindered  oy  sickness,  Mr.  Hoole 
will  very  properly  supply  my  place  as  in- 


16.  Corionities  of  England  1697 

17.  History  of  CHiver  Cromwell  1698 

18.  Unparalleled  Varieties  .        1699 

19.  Unfortunate  Court  Favourites  ofEne- 

land        ....        . 

80.  Histoiy  of  the  Lives  of  English  Di- 
vines        

SI.  Ingenious  Riddles 

SS.  Unhappy  Princesses,  or  fhe  HQstory 
of  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lady  Jane 
Gray 

SS.  Mwp^B  Fables,  ui  prose  and  vene 

S4.  History  of  Vir^nia 

85.  English  Acauisitions  in  Guinea  end 

Sie  East  Indies 

86.  Female  Excdlency,  or  the  Ladies' 

GloiT      ..... 

87.  General  History  of  Earthouakes  . 

88.  The  English  Heroine,  or  tne  Life  and 

Adventares  of  Mrs.  Christian  Dsp 
vies,  commonly  csHed  Mother 
Ross 

89.  Youth's  Divine  Pastime 

Malovs. 
9  [As  this  sheet  is  passms  throng  the  preM, 
the  Editor  learns  the  dealK  of  his  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Clark,  who  had  kindly  contributed 
some  mformation  to  the  foregoing  volumes.  He 
died  at  Cheitsey  oo  the  16th  January,  1831,  wL 
93.— En.] 
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trodiict<ir»  or  vctatB  as  prandent  .  I  hope 
m  mOder  weatoer  to  be  a  very  cooBtant  at- 
tendaat.    I  am*  air,  d&c. 

mSam.  Johnson. 
M  Yoa  ouj^t  to  be  iofbrmed  that  the  Ibr- 
lettB  bqgran  with  the  year,  and  that  eveiy 
Dij^ht  of  non-attendance  incun  the  mulct « 
tbieepence,  that  is,  ninepence  a-week." 

On  the  8th  of  January  I  wrote  to  him, 
anxiously  inquiring  as  to  ois  health,  and  en- 
closing my  ^  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scot- 
land on  the  Present  State  of  the  Nation."  *<I 
trust,*' said  I, «« that  you  win  be  liberal  enough 
to  make  allowance  for  my  ^aSSstvna  firom  you 
on  two  points,  [the  Middlesex  efection  and 
the  American  war,]  when  my  general  prind- 
vAfM  <rf  government  are  accoroii^  to  your  own 
heart,  and  when,  at  a  crisis  of  doubtful  event, 
I  stand  forth  with  honest  zeal  as  an  ancient 
and  &ithful  Briton.  My  reason  for  intro- 
duciiig  those  two  points  was,  that  as  my 
cnnioDS  with  regard  to  them  had  been  de- 
clared at  the  pmods  when  they  were  least 
favourable,  I  might  have  the  credit  of  a 
man  who  is  not  a  worshipper  of  ministerial 
powex." 

[**  MB.  BOSWBLL  TO  SIB  708HUA  BBT- 
N0LD8. 
"  Edinburgh,  OUi  Febniaiy,  1784. 

•«  My  deab  sie, — ^I  long  exceed- 
S3S!'  ipgly  to  hear  from  you.  Sir  WO- 
liam  Forbes  brought  me  good  ac- 
counts of  you,  and  Mr.  Temple  sent  me  very 
pleasing  intdDUgence  concenung  the  fair  PaL 
meria  K  But  a  line  or  two  from  yourself  is 
the  next  thing  to seeingyou. 

<«  My  anxiety  about  JJr.  Johnson  is  truly 
great.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  within  these 
six  weeks,  written  with  his  usual  acuteness 
and  v^oor  of  mind.  But  he  complained  sad- 
ly of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  since  that  he  is  worse.  I  intend 
to  be  in  London  next  month,  chiefly  to  attend 
upon  him  with  respectful  aflection.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  it  will  be  a  great  favour  done 
me,  if  you,  who  know  him  so  weO,  wiH  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  know  particularly  how 
he  is. 

«*  I  hope  Mr.  Mly  conveyed  to  you  my 
Letter  on  the  State  of  the  Nation,  from  the 
Authour,  I  know  your  political  princi- 
pies,  and  indeed  your  settled  system  of 
thmlring  upon  civii  society  and  subordina- 
tion,  to  be  according  to  my  own  heart,  and 
therefore  I  doubt  not  you  will  approve 
of  my  honest  zeal.  But  what  monstrous 
eflfects  of  party  do  we  now  see !  I  am  real- 
hr  vexc^  at  the  conduct  of  some  ci  our 
Biendss. 

«•  Amidst  the  conflict  our  friend  of  Port 

1  [No  doubt  Mi80  Palmer,  afterwards  Lady 
Thomond,  Sir  Joshua's  nieoe.— Ed.] 
1  [Messrs.  Fos  and  Burke.— En.] 


Elliot  is  with  much  propriety  oreated  a  peer. 
But  why,  O  why  din  he  not  obtain  the  title  ot 
Baron  mahc^anyi?  Crenealogists  and  he- 
ralds would  have  had  curious  work  of  it  to 
explain  and  illustrate  that  title.  I  ever  am, 
with  nncere  regard,  my  dear  sir,  your  af^ 
tionate  humble  servant, 

••James  Boswell.'*] 

••DB.  JOHNSON  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 
"llUi  February,  1784. 

^  Deab  sib,— I  hear  of  many  inquiries 
which  your  kindness  has  disposed  you  to 
make  after  me.  I  have  long  intended  you  a 
\<mf  letter,  which  perhaps  the  imagination 
of  Its  length  hindered  me  from  beginning. 
I  wiQ,  Uierefore,  content  myself  with  a 
shorter. 

••Having  promoted  the  institution  of  a 
new  dub  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the 
house  of  an  old  servant  of  Thrale's,  I  went 
thither  to  meet  the  company,  and  was 
seized  with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  so  violent, 
that  with  difficulty  I  got  to  my  own  housey 
in  which  I  have  been  confined  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  and  from  which  I  know  not  when  I 
shall  be  able  to  ^  even  to  church.  The 
asthma,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  A  drop, 
sy  gains  ground  upon  me ;  niy  legs  and 
thigns  are  very  much  swollen  with  water, 
which  I  should  be  content  if  I  could  keep 
there ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  willsoon  be  high- 
er. My  nights  are  very  sleepless  and  very 
tedious.  And  yet  I  am  extremely  afraid  of 
dying. 

••  My  physicians  try  to  make  me  hope  that 
much  of  my  malady  is  the  effect  of  cold,  and 
that  some  degree  at  least  of  recovery  is  to  be 
expected  from  vernal  breezes  and  summer 
suns.  If  my  life  is  prolonged  to  autumn, 
I  should  be  glad  to  try  a  warmer  climate ; 
though  how  to  travel  with  a  diseased  body, 
without  a  companion  to  conduct  me,  and 
with  very  little  money,  I  do  not  weQ  see. 
Ramsay  has  recoverod  his  limbs  in  Italy ; 
and  Fielding  was  sent  to  Lisbon,  where,  m- 
deed,  he  died ;  but  he  was,  I  believe,  past 
hope  when  he  went.  Think  for  me  what  t 
can  do. 

••  I  received  your  pamphlet,  and  when  1 
write  again  may  perhaps  teU  yon  some  opinion 
about  it ;  but  you  will  fonfive  a  man  strug- 
gling  with  disease  his  negfect  of  disputes,  po- 
liticks, and  pamphlets.  Let  me  have  your 
prayers.  My  complimento  to  jour  lady,  and 
young  ones.  Ask  your  physicians  about  my 
case :  and  desiro  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  write 
me  his  opinion.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

mSam.  Johnson.** 

[••  A  few  days  after  the  remnant 
of  the  Ivy-lane  Club  had  dined  with  gawk. 
him,"  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  ••  he  *** 
sent  lor  me,  and  informed  me,  that  he  had 

i  [See  anie,  p.  886.— Ed.1 
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dbcuvwed  in  bktaHM  the  8yiiq[ytaii]B  of  a 
dropsy,  which,  indeed,  his^veiy  much  in- 
Greased  bnik,  and  the  swoUen  appearance  of 
bis  legs,  seemed  to  indicate.  He  told  me, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  making  a  wfl],  and 
requested  me  to  be  one  of  his  execators : 
iqion  my  consenting,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand, that  he  meant  to  make  a  provision  for 
his  servant,  Frank,  of  about  70i.  a  year  for 
life,  and  concerted  with  me  a  plan  for  in- 
vesting a  sum  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  at 
the  same  time  he  stated  his  circumstan- 
ces, and  the  amount  of  what  he  had  to^  dis- 
pose of." 

(« In  a  visit  which  I  made  him  in  a  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  a  very  pressing  re- 
ouest  to  see  me,  I  found  him  labouring  un- 
der great  dejection  of  mind.  He  bade  me 
draw  near  Imn,  and  said,  he  wanted  to  enter 
into  a  serious  conversation  with  me ;  and, 
upon  my  expressine  a  willingnesB  to  join  in 
it,  he,  with  a  look  Siat  cut  me  to  the  heart, 
tdd  me,  that  he  had  the  prospect  of  death 
before  him,  and  that  he  dreadeo  to  meet  his 
Saviour.  I  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
such  a  declaration,  and  advised  him,  as  I  had 
done  once  before,  to  reflect  on  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  relijgion  and  virtue,  as  well  by 
his  example  as  his  writing ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered, that  he  had  written  as  a  phfloso- 
phsTf  but  had  not  lived  like  one.  In  the  es- 
timation of  his  oflences,  he  reasoned  thus : 
•Every  man  knows  his  own  sms,  and  also 
what  grace  he  has  resisted.  But,  to  those 
of  others,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  committed,  he  is  a  stran- 
ger :  he  is,  therefore,  to  look  on  himself  as 
Sie  greatest  sinner  that  he  knows  of.'  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  argument,  which  he 
strongly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  passionate 
exckmation, — *«  Shall  I,  who  have  been 
a  teacher  of  others,  myself  be  a  cast- 
away 1" 

**  Much  to  the  same  purpose  passed  be- 
tween us  in  this  and  other  conversations 
that  I  had  with  him,  in  aO  which  I  could 
not  but  wonder,  as  much  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  opened  his  mind,  and  the 
compunction  he  seemed  to  feel  for  the  er- 
rors of  his  past  life,  as  I  did  at  his  making 
choice  of  me  for  his  confessor,  knowing  fuB 
well  how  meanly  qualified  I  was  for  su^  an 
office." 

M  It  was  on  a  Thursday  i  that  I  had  this 
conversation  with  him ;  aiid  here  let  not  the 
•upercitiouB  lin  of  scorn  protrude  itself, 
while  I  relate  tnat  he  declared  his  intention 
to  devote  the  whole  of  the  next  day  to  list- 
ing, humiliation,  and  such  other  devoti<maI 
exercises  as  became  a  man  in  his  situation. 

i  [It  appears  from  Johnson's  own  letters  that 
the  event  itself  took  place  on  Thursday,  19Ui 
February.— Ed.] 


On  the  Satn^ay  fcBnwinp,  I  made  Mm  a 
visit^  and,  upon  entering  his  room,  observed 
in  his  countenance  such  a  sereni^,  as  indicft-* 
ted  that  some  remarkable  crisis  of  his  disorder 
had  produced  a  change  in  his  fe^cngs.  He 
told  me,  that,  pursuant  to  his  resol&on,  he 
had  spent  the  prcce£ng  day  m  an  atetrae- 
tion  from  all  worldDy  concerns ;  that,  to  pi^ 
vent  interruption,  he  had,  in  the  morning,  or- 
dered Frank  not  to  admit  any  one  to  him,  an^ 
the  better  to  enforce  the  charge,  had  added 
these  awful  words,  •  For  your  master  is  pre- 
paring himself  to  die.'  He  then  mentiooed 
to  me,  that,  in  the  course  of  this  exercise,  he 
found  himself  relieved  from  that  disarder 
which  had  been  growing  on  him,  and  was  be- 
come very  oppressing,  the  dropsy,  hj  a 
gradual  evacuation  of  water  to  the  amount 
of  twenty  pints,  a  like  instance  whereof  h» 
had  never  oefore  experienced ;  and  asiked  me* 
what  I  thought  of  it." 

« I  was  well  aware  of  the  lengths  that  sa* 
perstition  and  enthusiasm  will  l^d  men,  and 
how  ready  some  are  to  attribute  favouraUe 
events  to  supernatural  causes,  and  said,  that 
it  mijght  savour  of  presumption  to  say  that, 
in  this  instance,  God  had  wrought  a  nuracle; 
yet,  as  divines  recognise  certain  dispenaa^ 
tions  of  his  providence,  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
ture bv  the  denomination  of  returns  of  pray* 
er,  ana  his  omnipotence  is  now  the  same  as 
ever,  I  thought  it  would  be  little  leas  than 
criminal  to  ascribe  his  late  relief  to  causes 
merely  natural,  and  that  the  safer  opixuon 
was,  that  he  had  not  in  vain  humbled  him- 
self before  his  Maker.  He  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  all  that  I  said  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and,  several  times,  wh3e  I  was  disconrB- 
ing  with  him,  cried  out,  *It  is  wonderful,  very 
wonderful  St' 

f  His  zeal  for  religion,  as  manifested  in  hir 
writings  and  conversation,  and  the  accounts 
extant  that  attest  his  piety,  have  induced  the 
enemies  to  his  memory  to  tax  him  with  su- 
perstition.  To  that  charge  I  oppose  his  be- 
haviour oa  this  occasion,  and  leave  it  to  tBe 
judgment  of  sober  and  rational  persons, 
whether  such  an  une?n)ected  event  as  that 
above  mentioned  woula  not  have  prompted  a 
reaUy  superstitious  man  to  some  more  pas- 
sionate exclamation  than  that  it  was  •  won- 
dorfid.'"] 

*«T0  MLBB.  LtrCT  FOBTEK,  IN  LIOmELD. 
"  33d  Febniaiy,  1784. 

••Mt  dbarsst  love, — I  have  been  ex- 
tremely ill  of  an  asthma  and  dropenr,  but  re- 
ceived by  the  mercy  of  Grod  sudden  and 

9  [I  have  given  Sir  John  Hawkins's 
of  this  extraordinary  circumstance,  altho 
Boswell  relates  it  afw  (pos^  sub  5th  MayJ,  bodr 
because  Hawkins  tells  it  rather  mere  distinethr, 
and  that  it  is  desiimble  lo  pruduoe  aU  poMible 
oonflrmation  of  socb  a  fiiet— £».] 


Mr. 
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vnespected  refief  last  Thundayt  bj  the  &- 
i^aige  of  twenty  pints  of  water.  Whether 
I  shall  continue  free,  or  shall  fill  again,  cannot 
be  told.    Pray  for  me. 

<«  Death,  my  dear,  is  very  dreadful ;  let  us 
think  nothing  worth  our  care  but  how  to  pre* 
pare  for  it:  what  we  know  amiss  in  our- 
selves let  us  make  haste  to  amend,  and  put 
onr  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  inter- 
cession of  our  Saviour.  I  am,  dear  madam, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

<*Sam.  Johnson." 

<^t0  james  boswell,' esq. 

"  London,  STth  Feb.  17B4. 

»D£Ait  SIR, — ^I  have  just  advanced  so  far 
towards  recovery  as  to  read  a  pamphlet ;  and 
you  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  first 
pamphlet  which  I  read  was  yours.  I  am 
very  much  of  your  opinion,  and,  like  you, 
feel  great' indignation  at  the  indecency  with 
^  wfaidi  the  king  is  every  day  treated.  Your 
paper  contains  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  history  and  of  the  constitution,  very  pro- 
perly produced  and  applied.  It  will  certainly 
raise  your  character!,  though  perhaps  it 
may  not  make  you  a  minister  of  state. 
*         •         *         *         *         • 

« I  desire  vou  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once 
again,  and  tell  her,  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a 
letter  relating  to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her, 
if  she  is  wifling  to  give  it  me,  ano&ier  gui- 
nea. The  letter  is  of  consequence  only  to 
mes.    I  am,  dear  sir,  &c. 

**Sam.  Johnson." 

I  [<<  Letter  to  the  People  of  Scotland  on  the 
pment  State  of  the  Nation.**]  I  sent  it  to  Mr. 
PJtty  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  thusezpreesed  my- 
self: **  My  principles  may  appear  to  vou  too 
monarchical ;  but  I  know  and  am  persuaded  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  true  principles  of 
liberty.  Be  this  as  it  may,  you,  sir,  are  now  the 
prime  minister,  called  by  the  sovereign  to  main- 
tain the  ri^ta  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  people,  against  a  violent  faction.  As  such, 
yoa  are  entitled  to  the  wannest  support  of  every 
good  subject  in  every  department.**  He  an- 
swered, "  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
sentiments  you  do  me  the  honour  to  express, 
ar»d  have  observed  with  great  pleasure  the  zea- 
lous and  able  suppwt  given  to  the  cause  of  the 
publick  in  the  work  you  were  so  good  to  trans- 
mit to  me.*' — BoswBLL.  [One  cannot  but 
smile  at  Mr.  Bosweirs  apolo^  to  Mr.  Pitt  for 
appearing  too  numarchicfi.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  will  be 
recollected,  had  (aAer  a  short  parliamentary 
ItfCj  in  which  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
whis  principles)  lately  become  prime  minister, 
on  the  dismissal  of  the  celebrated  CoMion  ad- 
iniiiistrmtion. — ^Ed.] 

a  [The  letter  was  probably  lost  Mr.  Bos- 
well  could  else  have  hardly  failed  to  inform  us 
what  it  related  to.  It  is  clear  that  Johnson  set 
a  good  deal  of  value  upon  it,  for  he  mentions  it 
again  yet  more  earnestly  in  another  letter,  18th 
March,  17S4.— Ed.] 
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In  consequence  of  Johnson's  request  that 
I  should  ask  our  physicians  about  his  case^ 
and  desire  Sir  Alexander  Dick  to  send  his 
opinion,  I  transmitted  him  a  letter  from  tliat 
very  amiable  baronet,  then  in  his  ei^lity-firat 
year,  with  his  faculties  as  entire  as  ever,  and 
mentioned  his  expressions  to  me  in  tlie  note 
accompanying  it,— ••With  my  most  affec- 
tionate wishes  for  Dr.  Jolmson's  recovery^ 
in  which  his  friends,  his  country,  and  aH 
mankind  have  so  deep  a  stake ;"  and  at  the 
same  time  a  full  opinion  upon  his  case  by 
Dr.  Gillespie,  who,  like  Dr.  CuDen,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  passed  tlirough  tlie  gni*> 
dations  of  8urg[ery  and  pharmacy,  and  by 
study  and  practice  had  attained  to  such  skill, 
that  my  father  settled  on  him  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  during  his  life,  as  an  htmararmm  to 
secure  his  particular  attendance.  The  opin* 
ion  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  me,  begin- 
nin^,  <•  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  bad  state 
of  nealth  your  very  learned  and  illustrioof 
friend.  Dr.  Johnson,  labours  imder  at  pre- 
sent." 

••to  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  London,  9d  March,  1784. 

•«  Dear  sir, — Presently  after  I  had  sent 
away  my  last  letter,  I  received  your  kind  medi- 
cal  packet.  I  am  very  much  obliged  both  to 
you  and  to  your  physicians  for  your  kind  at- 
tention to  my  disease.  Dr.  Gillespie  has 
sent  me  an  excellent  consilium  medicum,  all 
solid  practical  experimental  knowledge.  I 
am  at  present,  in  the  opinion  of  my  physi- 
cians (Dr.  Heberden  and  Dr.  Brocklesby), 
as  weD  as  my  own,  going  on  very  hopefuUy. 
I  have  just  begun  to  take  vinegar  of  squills. 
The  powder  hurt  my  stomach  so  much  that 
it  could  not  be  continued. 

*«  Return  Sir  Alexander  Dick  my  smcere 
thanks  for  his  kind  letter ;  and  bring  with 
you  the  rhubarb  s  which  he  so  tenderly  oSera 
me. 

••  I  hope  dear  Mrs.  BosweD  is  now  quite 
well,  ana  that  no  evil,  either  real  or  imagin- 
ary, now  disturbs  you.    I  am,  &c. 

•*  Sam.  Johkson  ." 


I  also  appfied  to  ttnee  of  the  eminent  phy. 
sicians  who  had  chairs  in  our  celebrated  school 
of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  Doctors  CuUen* 
Hope,  and  Monro,  to  eadi  of  whom  I  sent  the 
following  letter: 

"7th  Maxell,  ITSi. 

••Dear  sir, — Dr.  Johnson  has  been  very 
in  for  some  time ;  and  in  a  letter  of  anxious 


8  Frmn  his  garden  at  Prestonfidd,  where  ho 
culrivated  tliat  plant  with  such  success  that  ha 
was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  Socie^ 
of  London  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Aia^ 
nufactures,  and  Commcrco.-««Bo8WBLL. 
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mei'Aak  your 


be  writes  to 
hyuicians  about  m^  caae.' 

<•  Tills,  you  see,  is  not  authority  for  a  re- 
gular consultation :  but  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  readiness  to  give  your  advice  to  a  man 
so  eminent,  and  who,  m  his  Life  of  Garth, 
bas  paid  your  profession  a  just  and  elegant 
ccnnpliment :  *•  I  believe  every  man  has  found 
in  piiysicians  great  liberality  and  dignity  of 
sentiment,  very  prompt  efTusions  of  benefi- 
eencc,  and  willmgness  to  exert  a  lucrative  art 
where  thcnt)  is  no  hope  of  lucre.' 

**  Dr.  Johnson  is  aged  seventy-four.  Last 
summer  he  had  a  stroke  of  Uie  i^dsy,  from 
which  he  recovered  almost  entirely.  He 
had,  before  that,  been  troubled  with  a  ca-> 
tan-hous  cough.  This  winter  he  was  seized 
with  a  spasmodick  asthma,  by  which  he  has 
been  confined  to  his  house  about  three 
months.  Dr.  Brocklesby  writes  to  me,  that 
upon  the  least  admission  of  cold,  there  is 
such  a  constriction  upon  his  breast,  that  he 
cannot  lie  down  in  his  bed,  but  is  obliged  to 
nt  up  all  night,  and  gets  rest,  and  some- 
times sleep,  only  by  means  of  laudanum  and 
syrup  of  poppies  ;  and  that  there  are  oedema- 
tous  tumours  in  his  leffs  and  thifi;hs.  Dr. 
Brocklesby  trusts  a  good  deal  to  the  return 
of  mild  weather.  Dr.  Johnson  says  that  a 
dropsy  gains  ground  upon  him ;  and  he  seems 
to  tbink  that  a  warmer  climate  would  do  him 
good.  I  understand  he  is  now  rather  bet- 
t^,  and  is  using  vinegar  of  squills.  I  am, 
with  ffreat  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient numble  servant, 

««JABfES  BOSWELL." 

All  of  them  paid  the  most  polite  attention 
to  my  letter  and  its  venerable  object.  Dr. 
Cullen's  words  concerning  him  were,  "It 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  be 
of  any  service  to  a  man  whom  the  publick 
properly  esteem,  and  whom  I  esteem  and 
respect  as  much  as  I  do  Dr.  Johnson."  Dr. 
Hope's,  "  Few  people  have  a  better  claim  on 
me  than  your  friend,  as  hardly  a  day  passes 
that  I  do  not  ask  his  opinion  about  this  or  that 
word."  Dr.  Monro's,  "  I  most  sincerely  join 
you  in  sympathizing  with  that  very  worthj 
and  ingenious  character,  from  whom  his 
country  has  derived  much  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment." 

Dr.  Hope  corresponded  with  his  friend  Dr. 
Brocklesby.  Doctors  CuUen  and  Monro 
wrote  their  ofMnions  and  prescriptions  to  me, 
which  I  afterwards  carried  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, and,  so  for  as  they  were  encouraging, 
conununicated  to  Johnson.  The  liberaJity  on 
one  hand,  and  grateful  sense  of  it  on  the 
other,  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording. 

[*»DB.  JOHNSON  TO  MRS.  LUCY  PORTER. 
"  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  lOtb  March,  1781 
ISS^       "Mt  DEiLREST  LOVE,— I  will   UOt 

suppose  that  it  is  far  want  of  kind- 


nesB  that  you  did  not  answer  ray  last  letter  j 
and  I  therefore  write  again  to  teD  you  that  I 
have,  by  God's  great  mercy*  still  continued 
to  grow  better.  My  asthma  is  seldcHn  trou- 
bkfiome,  and  my  dropsy  has  ran  itself  abnost 
away,  in  a  manner  which  my  physician  says 
is  very  uncommon. 

M I  have  been  confined  from  the  14th  of 
December,  and  shall  not  soon  venture  abroad ; 
but  I  have  this  day  dressed  myself  as  I  was 
before  my  sickness. 

«« If  it  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  write,  de- 
sire Mr.  Pearson  to  let  me  know  how  yon  do^ 
and  how  you  have  passed  this  Icmg  winter. 
I  am  now  not  without  hopes  that  we  shall 
once  more  see  one  another. 

*«Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Cobb 
and  Miss  Adey,  and  to  aH  my  friends,  paiti* 
cularly  to  Mr.  Pearson.  I  am,  my  dear, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

"dr.  johnson  to  mrs.  gastrell  and 
miss  aston. 

»^  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street,  London,  llUi  March,  l4M> 

"Dear  ladies, — The  kind  and 
speedy  answer  with  which  you  &- 
voured  me  to  my  last  letter  encour- 
ages me  to  hope  that  you  will  be  glad  to 
bear  again  that  my  recovery  advances.  My 
disorders  are  an  asthma  and  dropsy.  The 
asthma  ^ves  me  no  great  trouble  when  I 
am  not  m  motion^  and  the  water  of  the 
dropsy  has  passed  away  in  so  happy  a  man- 
ner, by  the  goodness  of  €rod,  as  Dr.  Heber- 
den  declares  himself  not  to  have  known  more 
than  four  times  in  all  his  practice.  I  have 
been  confined  to  the  house  from  December 
the  14th,  and  shall  not  venture  out  till  the 
weather  is  settled ;  but  I  have  this  day  dress- 
ed mj^self  as  before  I  became  ill.  Join  with 
me  in  returning  thanks,  and  pray  forme  that 
the  time  now  granted  me  may  not  be  01 
spgnt. 

"  Let  me  now,  dear  ladies,  have  some  ac- 
count of  you.  Tell  me  how  you  have  en- 
dured this  long  and  sharp  winter,  and  give 
me  hopes  that  we  may  all  meet  again  with 
kindness  and  cheerfulness.  I  am,  dear  ladies^ 
your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'*] 

"TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

"  LondoBf  leUi  March,  1781 

"Dear  sir, — ^I  am  too  much  pleased 
with  the  attention  which  you  and  your  dear 
lady  1  show  to  my  weifaret  not  to  lie  diligent 
in  letting  you  know  the  progress  whu^  I 
make  towards  heakh.  The  dropsy,  by 
God's  blessing,  has  now  run  almost  total- 
ly away  by  natural  evacuation:  and  the 
asthma,  if  not  irritated  by  cold,  gives  me 

1  Who  had  written  him  a  very  kind  letter.  - 

Bos  WELL. 
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Httle  livable.  While  I  am  writing  this  I 
have  not  any  sensation  of  debility  or  disease. 
But  I  do  not  yet  venture  out,  having  been 
confined  to  the  house  from  the  Idthof  De- 
cember, now  a  quarter  of  a  year. 

*•  When  it  will  be  fit  for  me  to  travel  as  far 
OS  Auchinleck  I  am  not  able  to  guess  ;  but 
such  a  letter  as  Mrs.  Boswell's  might  draw 
any  man  not  wholly  motionless  a  great  way. 
Pray  tell  Uie  dear  lady  how  much  her  ci- 
vility and  kindness  have  touched  and  gratified 


«  Our  parliamentary  tumuks  have  now  be- 
gun to  subside,  and  the  king's  authori^  is  in 
some  measure  re-establish^.  Mr.  Pitt  will 
have  great  power  i ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  what  he  has  to  give  must,  at  least  for 
flcnne  time,  be  given  to^hose  who  gave,  and 
those  who  preserve,  his  power.  A  new  mi- 
aister  can  sacrifice  little  to  esteem  or  friend* 
ship  :  he  must,  till  he  is  settled,  think  only 
of  extending  his  interest. 

*        *        •        *        •        • 

<«if  you  come  hither  through  Edinburgh, 
send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  from  me 
another  guinea  fat  the  letter  in  the  old  case, 
to  which  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  my 
claim  tOl  she  gives  it  me. 

**  Fleaso  to  bring  with  you  Baxter's  Ana^ 
oreon;  and  if  you  |>rocure  heads  of  Hec- 
tor Boece,  the  hktorian,  and  Arthur  John- 
ston 9,  liie  poet,  I  will  put  them  in  m^r  room ; 
or  any  otiier  of  the  £athers  of  Scottish  lite- 
latiire. 

•*I  wish  you  an  easy  and  happy  journey, 
and  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  you  will 
be  welcome  to,  dear  sir,  your  most  aflfec- 
tionate  humble  servant, 

«<Sau.  JoHNSon." 

[•*T0  MRS.   TRBALE. 

«*  London,  90Ui  March,  1784. 

tetten,  "  MADAM,^Your  last  letter  had 
vol.  iL  I  8omethin£f  of  tenderness.  The  ae- 
^  ***•  counts  which  you  have  had  of  my 
danger  and  distress  were  I  suppose  not  ag- 
gravated. I  have  been  confined  ten  weeks 
with  an  asthma  and  dropsy.  But  I  am  now 
better.  God  has  in  his  mercy  granted  me  a 
reprieve  ;  for  how  much  time  his  mercy  must 
determine. 

•^  On  the  19th  of  last  month  I  evacuated 
twenty  pints  of  water,  and  I  think  I  reckon 
exactly.  iVom  that  time  the  tumour  has 
subsided,  and  I  now  begin  to  move  with  some 
freedom.  You  will  easily  beHeve  that  I  am 
still  at  a  great  distance  from  health ;  but  I 

1  f  Mr.  Boswell  does  not  flnve  us  hit  letter,  to 
which  (his  is  an  answer  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
expressed  some  too  sanguine  hopes  of  prefer^ 
ment  ffom  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  favour,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  he  had  endeavoured  to  propitiate.  See 
flife,  p.  353,  n.-— Ed.] 

s  {See  mUtt  vol.L  p.  363.— Ed.] 


am,  as  my  durmgeon  exprassediti  I 

ly  better.    Heberaea  seems  to  have  grMt 

hopes. 

«•  Write  to  nw  no  more  about  di^ng  wUh 
a  grace.  When  you  feel  what  I  have  feH 
in  approaohing  etemitj^-^  fear  of  soon  hear- 
ing the  sentence  of  which  there  is  no  revo- 
cation— ^you  will  know  the  foUy  :  my  wish 
is  that  you  may  know  it  sooner.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  grave  and  the  remotest 
part  of  human  kmgevity  is  but  a  very  litUe ; 
and  of  that  little  no  path  is  certain.  You 
know  all  this,  and  I  thought  that  I  knew 
it  too  ;  but  I  know  it  now  with  a  new  con- 
viction. May  that  new  conviction  not  be 
vain! 

^1  am  now  cheerful.  I  hope  this  ap- 
proach to  recovery  is  a  token  of  the  Di- 
vine mercy.  My  friends  continue  their 
kindness.  I  give  a  dhmer  to-morrow.  I 
am,  madam,  your,  &c 

<«Sam.  JoHirsoN."] 

I  wrote  to  him,  March  28,  firom  York,  in- 
forming him  that  I  had  a  high  gratification  in 
the  triumph  of  monarchical  principles  over 
aristocratical  infiuenoe,  in  that  ereat  county, 
in  an  address  to  the  king ;  that  I  was  thus  far 
on  my  way  to  him,  but  that  news  of  the  db- 
solution  of  parliament  having  arrived,  I  was 
to  hasten  back  to  my  own  county,  where  I 
had  carried  an  address  to  his  majesty  bv  a 
^at  majority,  and  had  some  intention  of  be- 
mg  a  candidate  to  represent  the  county  ia 
parliamenL 

*^  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  ESQ. 

**  London,  30th  March,  VIBL 

•*Deak  sir, — ^You  could  do  nothing  so 
proper  as  to  hasten  back  when  you  found  the 
parliament  dissolved.  With  the  infiuence 
which  your  address  must  have  gained  you,  it 
may  reasonably  be  expected  that  vour  pre- 
sence win  be  of  importance,  and  your  ac- 
tivity of  efiect. 

''Your  solicitude  for  me  gives  me  that 
pleasure  which  every  man  feetefrom  the  kind- 
ness of  such  a  friena ;  and  it  is  with  delight  I 
relieve  it  by  telling  that  Dr.  Brocklesby's  ac- 
count is  true,  and  that  I  am,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  wonderfully  relieved. 

*<  You  are  entering  upon  a  transaction 
which  requires  much  prudence.  You  must 
endeavour  to  oppose  without  exasperating; 
to  p»ractise  temporary  hostility,  wimout  pro- 
ducing enemies  for  hfe.  This  is,  perhaps, 
hard  to  be  done ;  yet  it  has  been  done  by  ma- 
ny, and  seems  most  likely  to  be  efiected  by 
opposing  merely  upon  general  principles, 
without  descendmg  te  personal  or  particular 
censures  or  objections.  One  thing  I  must  en^ 
join  you,  which  is  seldom  observed  in  the 
conduct  of  elections ;  I  must  entreat  you  to 
be  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  strong  hqucie. 
One  night's  drunkenness  may  delm  the  lai; 
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jofftttydayiwoaenfiloyed.    Befinn, 

but  not  damoroiiB;  be  active,  but  xkA  maliF 
cious ;  and  you  may  fonn  such  an  interesty 
at  may  not  only  exalt  younel^  but  digiufy 
yoor&mily. 

M  We  are«  as  you  may  suppose,  all  busy 
here.  Mr.  Fox  resolutely  stands  for  West- 
ninster,  and  his  friends  say  will  carry  the 
electiQai.  However  that  be,  he  will  cer- 
tainly have  a  seat.  Mr.  Hode  has  just 
told  me,  that  the  city  leans  towards  the 


«*  Let  me  hear,  from  time  to  time,  how 
yon  are  employed,  and  what  progress  3rou 
Bake. 

•«Make  dear  Mrs.  Boewell,  and  all  the 
young  BosweDs,  the  sincere  compliments  of, 
sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

•«Sam.  Jobdcson." 

To  Mr.  Langton  he  wrote  with  ^at  ooidi. 
a£ty  which  was  suitable  to  the  long  friend- 
ship which  had  subsisted  between  him  and 
that  gentleman. 

<*D1t.  JOHNSOIf  TO  BEIflCET  LJLICOTON,  ESQ. 
*«S7tti  Much,  1784. 

w  Since  you  left  me  I  have  continued,  in 
my  own  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brocklesbj^'s,  to 
grow  better,  with  respect  to  all  my  formidable 
and  dangerous  distempers  ;  though,  to  a  body 
battered  and  shaken  as  mine  has  lately  been, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  weak  attacks  may  be 
sometimes  mischievous.  I  have,  indee<I,  by 
standing  carelessly  at  an  open  window,  got 
a  very  troublesome  cough,  which  it  has  b^ 
necessary  to  appease  by  opium,  in  larger 
quantities  than  I  like  to  take,  and  I  have  not 
K>und  it  give  way  so  readOy  as  I  expected : 
its  obstinacy,  however,  seems  at  last  dispos- 
ed to  submit  to  the  remedy,  and  I  know  not 
whether  I  should  then  have  a  riffht  to  com- 
plain  of  any  morbid  sensation.  My  asthma 
IS,  I  am  an-aid,  constitutional  ana  incura- 
ble ;  but  it  is  only  occasional,  and,  unless  it 
be  excited  by  labour  or  by  cold,  gives  me  no 
molestation,  nor  does  it  lay  very  close  siege 
to  life ;  for  Sir  John  Floyer,  whom  the  phy- 
aickal  race  consider  as  authour  of  one  of  the 
best  books  upon  it,  panted  on  to  ninety,  as 
was  supposed.  And  why  were  we  con- 
tent witn  supposing  a  fact  so  interesting  of 
a  man  so  conspicuous  ?  Because  he  cor- 
rupted, at  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty,  the 
register,  that  he  might  pass  for  younger 
than  he  was.  He  was  not  much  less  than 
eighty,  when  to  a  man  of  rank,  who  modest- 
Iv  asked  his  a^  he  answered,  *  Go  look  ;' 
tliou^  he  was  in  general  aman  of  civiHty  and 
elegance. 

**  The  ladies,  I  find,  are  at  your  house  aH 


1  [Mr.  Fox  was  returned  for  Westminster,  af- 
ter a  sfasrp  elscUonand  a  tedious  scniliny.— En.] 


weDff  except  Mies  Langton,  who  win  ] 
Uy  soon  recover  her  health  by  lieht  eu,  _ 
Let  her  eat  at  dinner  as  ehe  will,  out  nA'takg 
a  fun  stomach  to  bed.  Pajr  iny  enxsere  re- 
spects to  dear  Miss  Langton  in  Lineobshire  ; 
let  her  know  that  I  mean  not  to  break  our 
league  of  friendship,  and  that  I  have  a  set  of 
Lives  for  her,  when  1  have  the  means  of  seod- 
ingit" 

Ml  am  still  distufbed  by  my  cough ;  bat 
what  thanks  have  I  not  to  pay,  when  mnr 
cou^  is  the  moet  painful  aenaatioa  that  I 
feell  and  from  that  I  exi)ect  haitlly  to  be 
released,  while  winter  contmues  to  gripe  ns 
with  so  nmch  pertinacity.  The  year  has 
now  advanced  eighteen  days  beyond  the 
equinox,  and  stiD  there  is  very  little  remis- 
sion of  the  cold.  When  warm  weather 
comes,  which  surely  must  come  at  last,  I 
hope  it  win  help  both  me  and  your  young 

•^  The  man  so  busy  about  addresses  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  our  own  Boe- 
well, who  had  come  as  &r  as  Yoik  towards 
London,  but  turned  back  on  the  dissohrtianv 
and  is  said  now  to  stand  for  some  place. 
Whether  to  wish  him  socceH  his  bestnieode 
hesitate. 

«*  Let  me  have  yovr  prayers  for  the  oon^ 
pletion  of  my  recoveiy.  1  am  now  better 
than  I  ever  expected  to  have  been.  May 
God  add  to  his  mercies  the  mce  that  m^ 
enable  me  to  use  them  accoraing  to  his  wSL 
My  compliments  to  aH." 

«i3iaApifl. 

"I  had  this  evening  a  note  from  Loni 
Poitmore,  desiring  that  I  would  give  yoa 
an  account  (tf  my  health.  You  miSit  have 
had  it  with  less  circumduction.  I  am,  by 
God's  blessing,  I  believe,  free  frcxn  aD  mor- 
bid sensations,  except  a  cough,  which  m 
only  troublesome.  But  I  am  stiD  weak, 
and  can  have  no  great  hope  of  strength  tiB 
the  weather  shall  be  softer.  The  eummei^ 
if  it  be  kindly,  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to 
support  the  wmter.  God,  who  has  so  won- 
derfully restored  me,  can  preserve  me  in  all 
seasons. 

M  Let  me  inquire  in  my  turn  after  the  state 
of  your  family,  sreat  and  little.  I  hope  Ladv 
Rothes  and  Miss  Langton  are  both  welL 
That  is  a  good  basis  of  content.  Then  how 
goes  George  on  with  his  studies  ?  How  does 
Miss  Mary  ?  And  how  does  my  own  Jeimy  I 
I  think  I  owe  Jenny  a  letter,  which  I  wlB 
take  care  to  pay.  ui  the  mean  time  tell  her 
that  I  acknowledge  the  debt 

M  Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  to 
the  ladies.  If  Mrs.  Langton  comes  to  Lon- 
don, she  will  favour  me  with  a  visit,  for  I  am 
not  well  enough  to  go  ouf 

To  Lord  Portmore*s  note,  mentioned  io 
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the  hngmg  eztract»  Jahnscn  rotanod  this 
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M  TO  THB  BIGHT  HON.   BARL  OF  PORT- 
MORE. 
«  Bolt-court,  Fleet  street,  13th  April,  17B4. 
•«Dr.  JohnsoQ  acknowledges  with  great 
respect  the  honour  of  Lord  Portmore's  notice. 
He  is  better  than  he  was ;  and  will,  as  his 
lorddhip  directs,  write  to  Mr.  Langton." 

''TO  OZIAS  RUMPHRr,  ESQ  I. 

"5th  April,  17B4. 

<«SiB, — ^Mr.  Hoole  has  told  me  with 
\irhat  benevolence  you  listened  to  a  request 
which  I  was  ahnost  afraid  to  make,  of  leave 
to  a  young  painters  to  attend  you  from 
time  to  time  m  your  painting-room,  to  see 
jrour  operatbns,  and  receive  your  instruc- 
tions. 

«*  The  young  man  has  perhaps  good  parts, 
but  has  been  without  a  regular  education. 
He  is  my  godson,  and  therefore  I  interest  my. 
self  in  his  progress  and  success,  and  shall  think 
myself  much  favoured  if  I  receive  from  you  a 
permission  to  send  him. 

«<  My  health  is,  by  God's  blessing,  much  re- 
stored, but  I  am  not  yet  allowed  by  my  phy- 
sicians to  go  abroad ;  nor,  indeed,  do  I  tnink 
myself  yet  able  to  endure  the  weather.  I  am, 
BUf  your  most  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

«t0  the  same. 

"  10th  April,  1784. 

^  SiR«-^The  bearer  is  my  godson,  whom 
I  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  your 
kindness ;  which  I  hope  he  will  deserve  by 
his  respect  to  yonr  exceUence,  and  his  grat- 

1  The  eminent  painter,  representative  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Homfrey  (now  Humphry)  in 
the  west  of  England ;  who,u  appears  from  their 
•rois  which  they  have  invaiiabl  v  used,  have  been 
(as  I  have  seen  anthenticated  by  the  be^t  au- 
thority) one  of  those  among  the  knights  and  es- 
quires of  honour,  who  are  represented  by  Holin- 
sned  as  having  issued  from  the  tower  of  London 
oa  coursers  apparelled  for  the  justes,  accompa- 
nied by  ladies  of  honour,  leadmc;  every  one  a 
knight,  with  a  chain  of  gold,  passing  through  the 
streets  of  London  into  Smithfield,  on  Sunday,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  being  the  first 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  Kin<r  Richard  the  Second.  This  family  once 
enjoyed  large  possessions,  but,  like  others,  have 
lost  them  in  the  progress  of  a<nea.  Their  blood, 
however,  remains  to  them  well  ascertained ;  and 
they  may  hope,  in  the  revolution  of  events,  to  re- 
cover that  rank  in  society  for  which,  in  modem 
timen,  fortune  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  re- 
quisite.— ^BoawBLL.  [Mr.  Humphry  died  in 
1910,  a*t  68.  His  "  eminence  '*  as  a  painter  was 
a  good-natured  error  of  Mr.  Boawelrs.— Ed.1 

*  Son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pateraon,  eminent  for  nis 
knowledge  of  books.^-BoswELL.    [See  <mle,  p. 
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Sam.  Johnson." 

l**DE,  JOHNSON  TO  VtaS  RSTNOLDS. 

"ISth  April,  1784. 

"Dear  madam,--!  am  not  yet 
able  to  wait  on  you,  but  I  can  do  Sgj- 
your  business  commodiously  enough. 
You  must  send  me  the  copy  to  show  the 
printer.  If  you  will  come  to  tea  this  after- 
noon, we  will  talk  tofi^ether  about  it.  P^y 
send  me  word  whether  you  will  come.  1 
am,  madam,  your  most  humble  servant, 

•*  Sam,  Johnson."] 

«•  TO  OZIAS  HUMPHRY,   ESQ. 

"31«t  May,  1784. 
«  Sir, — ^I  am  very  much  obliged  by  your  ci- 
vilities to  my  godson,  but  must  beff  of  vou  to 
add  to  them  the  favour  of  permitting  him  to 
see  you  paint,  that  he  may  know  how  a  pic- 
ture  is  begun,  advanced,  and  completed. 

"  If  he  may  attend  you  in  a  few  of  your 
operations,  I  hope  he  will  show  that  the  bene- 
fit has  been  jMroperly  conferred,  both  by  his 
proficiency  and  his  gratitude.  At  least  I 
shaU  consider  you  as  enlarging  your  kind- 
ness tO)  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson." 
•*  to  the  reverend  dr.  taylor,  ash* 

BOURNE. 
"  London,  Easter  Mooday,  ISch  April,  1784. 

"Dear  sir,— What  can  be  the  reason 
that  I  hear  nothing  from  you  ?  1  iurne  no^ 
thing  disables  you  from  wiiting.  What  1 
have  seen,  and  what  I  have  felt,  gives  me  rea- 
s(xi  to  fear  every  thmg.  Do  not  omit  giving 
me  the  cotnSart  of  knowing,  that  after  aU  my 
losses,  I  have  yet  a  friendleft. 

**•  I  want  every  comfort  My  life  is  very 
solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Though  it  has 
pleased  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me  from 
the  dropsy,  I  am  yet  very  weak,  and  have  not 
passed  the  door  since  the  13th  of  December. 
I  hope  for  some  help  from  warm  weather, 
which  will  surelv  come  in  time. 

«  I  couW  not  have  the  consent  of  the  phy- 
sicians to  go  to  church  yesterday ;  I  there- 
fore received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home,  in 
the  room  where  I  communicated  with  dear 
Mrs.  Williams,  a  Uttle  before  her  death. 
O !  my  friend,  the  approach  of  death  is  very 
dreadful !  I  am  afraid  to  think  on  that  which 
I  know  I  cannot'  avoid.  It  is  vain  to  look 
round  and  round  for  that  help  which  cannot 
be  bad.  Yet  we  hope  and  h<^,  and  fancy 
that  he  who  has  lived  to  day  may  live  to-mor- 
row. But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our  hope 
only  from  God. 

^  In  the  meantime,  let  us  be  ktnd  to  one 
another.  I  have  no  friend  now  living  but 
you  8  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was  the  friend  of 

t  This  friend  of  Johnson's  youth  survived 
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nnryoaHL    Do  not  neglect,  dear  sir,  yous 
wectbnately,  <*  Sam.  Johnson." 

[**T0  MBS.  THBALS. 

»  Londoo,  15tb  April,  1784. 

tetten,  **  Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
vol.11.  giving  another  dinner  to  the  re- 
p.  3tt-7.  mainder  of  the  old  club.  We  used 
to  meet  weddy  about  the  year  1750,  and  we 
were  as  cheerful  as  in  former  times :  only  1 
could  not  make  quite  so  much  nobe ;  for 
since  the  paralytick  affliction,  my  voice  is 
sometimes  weak. 

*«  Metcalf  and  Cnitchley,  without  knowing 
each  other,  are  both  members  of  parliament 
for  Horsham  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Cator  is  chosen 
for  Ipswich. 

**  But  a  sick  man's  thoughts  soon  turn  back 
upon  himself.  I  am  still  veiy  weak,  though 
my  appetite  is  keen,  and  my  digestion  po- 
tent ;  and  I  sratify  mysdf  more  at  taole 
than  ever  I  did  at  my  own  cost  before.  I 
have  now  an  inclination  to  luxury  which 
even  your  table  did  not  excite ;  for  till  now 
my  tcuk  was  nxnre  about  the  dishes  than  my 
Vuntghts.  I  remember  vou  coomiended  me 
for  seeming  pleased  with  my  dinners  when 
you  had  r^uced  your  table.  1  am  able  to 
teU  you  with  great  veracity  ^at  I  never 
knew  when  the  reduction  bc^an,  nor  should 
have  known  that  it  was  ma&  had  not  you 
toldma  I  now  think  and  consult  to-day  what 
I  shall  eat  to-morrow.  This  disease  will  like, 
wise,  I  hope,  be  cured.  For  there  are  oth- 
er thin^ss— how  different! — ^which  ought  to 
predommate  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  £  : 
Dut  in  this  world  the  body  will  have  its 
part ;  and  my  hope  is,  that  it  shaU  have  no 
more— -my  hcqje,  but  not  my  confidence  ;  I 
have  only  the  timidity  of  a  christian  to  de- 
twmine,  not  the  wisdom  of  a  stoick  to  se- 
cure  me.' 

c  London,  lOtb  April,  1784. 

^  I  received  this  morning  your  magnifi- 
cent fish,  and  in  the  afternoon  your  apolo- 
gy  for  not  sending  it.  I  have  invited  the 
Hooles  and  Miss  Bumey  to  dine  upon  it  to- 
moiTow. 

^  The  club  which  has  lately  been  insti- 
tuted is  at  Sam's ;  and  there  was  I  when  I 
was  last  out  of  the  house.  But  the  people 
whom  [  mentioned  in  my  letter  are  the  rem- 
nant of  a  little  club  i  that  used  to  meet  in 
Ivy-lane  about  three  and  thirty  years  ago, 
out  of  which  we  have  lost  Hawkesworth 
and  Dyer— the  rest  are  yet  on  this  side  the 
grave/' 

^  LondoDi  Slit  April,  1734. 
•«  I  make  haste  to  send  you  intelligence, 
which,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself  you  will 

lum  flomewfaat  more  than  three  years,  bavins 
^ed  Febniaiy  19, 1788.— Malone. 
<  (See  ante,  vol  I  p.  75.— Ed.] 


not  receive  without  some  degree  of  pleasortf. 
After  a  confinement  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  days,  more  than  the  ^lird  pait 
of  a  year,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  fan- 
man  life,  I  this  day  returned  thanks  to  God 
m  St.  Clement*8  church  for  my  recovery :  a 
recovery,  in  my  seventy-fifth  year,  from  a  dia- 
temper  which  few  in  the  vigour  of  youth  are 
known  to  surmount ;  a  recovery,  of  which 
neither  myself,  my  Mends,  nor  my  physi- 
cians, had  any  hope ;  for  tiiough  they  naU 
tered  me  with  some  continuance  of  life,  they 
never  supposed  that  I  could  cease  to  be 
dropsical.  The  dropsy,  however,  is  qmte 
vanished  ;  and  the  asthma  so  much  ndtig^ 
ted,  that  I  walked  to-day  with  aroore  easy  re- 
spiration than  I  have  known,  1  think,  for  per- 
haps two  years  past.  I  hope  the  mercy  that 
lightens  my  days  wiH  assist  me  to  use  them 
wen. 

c  The  Hooles,  Miss  Bumey,  and  Mrs.  Hafl 
(Wesley's  sister),  feasted  yesterday  with  me 
very  cheerfully  on  yoiur  noble  salmon.  Mr. 
Allen  could  not  come,  and  I  sent  him  a  pieces 
and  a  great  tail  is  stiD  left. 

M  Dr.  Brocklesby  forbids  the  club  at  presenti 
not  caring  to  venture  the  chillness  of  the  even- 
ing ;  but!  purpose  to  show  myadf  on  Satur- 
Sat  the  Academy's  feast  >.  I  cannot  pub- 
my  return  to  the  world  more  e^ctual^^ ; 
for,  as  the  Frenchman  says,  UnU  U  monde  s'y 
trauvera. 

**  For  this  occasion  I  ordered  some  clothee , 
and  was  told  by  the  tailor,  that  when  he 
brought  me  a  sick  dress,  he  never  expected  to 
make  me  any  thing  of  any  other  kind.  My 
recovery  is  indeed  wonderniL" 

"  Londim,  96tii  April, !»« 
**  On  Saturday  I  showed  myself  again  to 
ExhimtJon; 


the  hving  world  at  the  Exmb 
and  splmdid  was  the  company,  but,  like  the 
Doge  of  Genoa  at  Paris,  I  admired  nothiiig 
but  myself.  I  went  up  all  the  stairs  to  the 
pictures  without  stopping  to  rest  or  to 
breathe, 
*  In  all  the  madness  of  superfluous  hedtfa.' 

M  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  promised  to 
be  there  ;  but  when  we  had  waited  an  hour 
and  a  half,  sent  us  word  that  he  could'  not 
come. 

M  Mrs.  Davenant  9  called  to  pay  me  a  gui  - 
nea,  but  I  gave  two  for  you.  W  hatever  rea* 
sons  you  have  for  frugality,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  save  a  guinea  a  year  by  withdrawing 
it  from  a  publick  charity. 

<«  Mr.  Howard  called  on  me  a  few  days 
ago,  and  gave  me  tiie  new  edition,  much 


%  [TheExhibitioQ  dinner  of  the  Royal  Aeado- 
my.— Ed.] 

8  [Probably  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Tbrale's,  Hes- 
ter Lynch  Salusbury  Cotton,  married  to  Mr. 
Davenant,  who  afterwards  aasomed  the  nankO  of 
Corbet,  and  was  created  a  baronet— Ed.] 
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•aluged,  <tf  hk  Aoeount  of  PmoiM.  He 
hiM  been  to  survey  the  prisons  on  the  cod- 
tineat ;  and  in  Spain  he  tried  to  penetrate 
the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  but  his  cu- 
riosity was  very  im|>erfect]y  gratified.  At 
Madndt  they  shut  him  quite  out;  at  Val- 
Jaduhdy  they  showed  him  some  puUic  rooms." 

*<T0  MRS.  LUCT  rOBTEB*  IN  LICHFIELD. 
«« LondoD,  90di  April,  1784. 

•*Mt  DBARf — ^I  write  to  you  now,  to  tell 
Tou  that  I  am  so  fu*  recovered  that  on  the 
21st  I  went  to  church  to  return  thanks,  after 
a  confinement  of  more  than  four  kmg  months. 

••  My  recovery  is  such  as  neither  myself 
nor  the  physicians  at  all  expected,  and  is 
such  as  that  very  few  examples  have  been 
Jknown  of  the  like.  Join  with  me,  my  dear 
tove,  in  returning  thanks  to  God. 

*<Dr.  Vyse  has  been  with  (me)  this  even- 
ing; he  teDs  me  that  you  likewise  have 
b^much  disordered,  but  that  you  are  now 
better.  I  hope  that  we  shall  some  time  have 
a  cheerful  interview.  In  the  mean  time  let 
dspray  for  one  another.  I  am,  madam,  your 
InmUe  servant, 

*•  Sam.  Jobnson," 

[**VR.   JOHNSON  to  MISS  REYNOLDS. 

«« BotoHSOttit,  30Ui  April,  1781 

mDear  MADAMr— Mr.  Allen  has 
looked  over  the  papers  i,  and  thinks 
that  one  hundred  copies  will  come  to 
five  pounds. 

MFifty  win  cost  41.  lOs^  and  five  and 
twenty  will  cost  42.  bs.  It  seems  therefore 
scarcely  worth  while  to  print  fewer  than  a 
hnndred. 

**  Suppose  yon  printed  two  hundred  and 
fifty  at  61.  10s.,  and,  without  any  name, 
tried  the  sale,  which  may  be  secretlv  done. 
You  would  then  see  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lick  without  hazard,  if  nobody  knows  but  I. 
If  any  body  else  is  in  the  secre^-,  you  shall 
not  have  my  consent  to  venture.  I  am, 
dear  madam,  your  most  afiectionate  ai^ 
OKst  humble  servant, 

mSam.  Johnson."] 

What  foOowB  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
bis  gentleness  and  complacency  to  a  young 
hdy,  his  god-child,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Im  friend  Mr.  Langtcm,  then,  I  thimc,  in  her 
seventh  year.  He  took  the  trouble  to  write 
it  in  a  large  round  hand,  nearly  resembling 
printed  characters,  that  she  might  have 
the  satisfoction  of  reading  it  herself.  The 
original  lies  before  me,  but  shall  be  &ithfu]ly 
restored  to  her ;  and  I  dare  say  will  be  pve- 
sorved  by  her  as  a  jewel,  as  long  as  she 
hves. 

1  [Perhaps  Mias  Reynolds*!  Essay  on  Taste.'* 
See anUj p. 307.  Mr. Boewell wasprobablymie- 
ttikai  in  eayingtfaatithad  been  prmted.— ISo.] 


••XO  MISS  JANS  LANOTON»IN  B0CBB8Tn« 

X£NT. 

"May  10, 1784. 

*«  Mt  dearest  miss  /ENNTr— I  am  sorry 
that  vour  pretty  letter  has  been  so  lopg  with* 
out  being  answered;  but,  when  I  am  not 
pretty  well,  I  do  not  always  vwite  plain 
enough  for  young  ladies.  I  am  glad,  my 
dear,  to  see  that  you  write  so  well,  and  hope 
that  vou  mind  your  pen,  your  book,  and  your 
needle,  for  they  are  all  necessary.  Your 
books  win  give  you  knowledge^  and  make 
you  respected;  and  your  needle  will  find 
you  useml  employment  when  you  do  not  care 
to  read.  When  you  are  a  little  older,  I 
hope  you  will  be  very  diligent  in  leanmw 
anthmetick;  and,  above  aS,  that  thiougS 
your  whole  life  you  will  carefully  say  your 
prayers  and  read  your  Bible.  I  am,  my 
dear,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'' 

On  Wednesday,  May  5, 1  arrived  in  Loiw 
don,  and  next  morning  had  the  pleasure  to 
find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered.  I  but 
just  saw  him ;  for  a  coach  was  waiting  to 
carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  ra  Ms 
friend  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  where  he 
went  sometimes  ibr  the  benefit  of  good  air, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  having  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  the  sub- 

1'ec^  he  now  acknowledged  was  conducive  to 
lealth. 

One  morning  afterwards,  when  I  found 
him  alone,  he  communicated  to  me,  with 
solemn  earnestness,  the  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance  [alludod  to  so  oiften  in  the  pre- 
ceding letters]  which  had  happened  in  the 
course  of  his  illness,  when  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed by  the  dropsy.  He  had  shut  himself 
up,  and  employed  a  day  in  particular  exer- 
cises of  religion,  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.  On  a  sudden  he  obtained  extraordi- 
nary relief,  for  which  he  looked  up  to  Heaven 
witn  grateful  devotion.  He  made  no  direct 
inference  from  this  fact;  but  firom  his 
manner  of  telling  it,  I  could  perceive  that 
it  appeared  to  nim  as  something  more 
than  an  incident  in  the  common  course  ot 
events.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty to  avow  that  cast  of  thinking,  which, 
by  many  modem  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
is  called  superstitious.  But  here  I  think 
even  men  or  dry  rationality  may  believe, 
that  there  was  an  intermediate  ^  interposi- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  and  that  **'  the 
fisrvent  prayer  of  this  righteous  man" 
availed  s. 

•  [So  ini  all  the  editions,  though  the  meaning 
of  the  term  hxtenned'Ole  does  not  eeem  quite 
clear.  Perhaps  Mr.  Boswell  may  have  meant 
immediidt, — ^Ed.] 

8  Upon  this  subject  there  is  a  veiy  fair  and 
judicious  rrniark  in  the  Life  of  Dr.  Abernethy,  in 
the  first  editioo  of  the  Biograp/iM  Britamdcot 
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On  tSoinky,  May  9, 1  Ibaiid  Colonel  Val- 
iancy >,  the  celebrated  antiquary  and  engineer 
of  Ireland,  with  him.  On  Monday,  the  10th, 
I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Paradise's,  where 
was  a  large  company:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Jod- 
drel«,  Mr.  Hawtans  Browne  s,  &c.  On  Thurs- 
day, the  13th,  I  dined  with  him  at  Mr.  Jod- 
drel's  with  another  large  company;  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter «,  Lord  Monboddo,  Mr.  Mur- 

whidi  I  should  have  been  g^ad  to  see  in  his  Life, 
which  has  been  written  for  the  second  edition  of 
tfut  valuable  work.  "  To  denythe  exercise  of 
a  partkutar  Providence  in  the  Deity's  govern- 
ment  of  the  world  is  certainly  impious,  yet  no- 
thing serves  the  cause  of  the  scomer  inore  than 
an  iocaiitious  forward  zeal  in  determinmg  the 
particular  insCanoes  of  it"  In  confirmation  of 
my  sentiments,  I  am  also  happy  to  quote  that 
sensibte  and  degant  writer,  Mr.  Melmoth,  in 
Letter  viti.  of  his  collection,  published  under  the 
name  of  Fitzosbome.  "  We  may  safely  assert, 
that  the  belief  of  a  psrtieular  Providence  is  found- 
ed upon  such  probable  reasons  as  may  well  jus- 
tiff  our  assent  It  would  scarce,  therefore,  be 
wise  to  renounce  an  opinion -which  affords  so 
firm  a  support  to  the  soul  in  those  seasons 
wherein  she  stands  in  most  need  of  assistance 
merely  because  it  is  not  possible,  in  questions 
of  this  kind,  to  solve  every  difficulty  which  at- 
tends them.*' — ^BoswBLL. 

1  [  Ailerwards  General  Valiancy ;  an  ingeni- 
ous man,  but  somewhat  of  a  visionary  on  Irish 
antiquities.    He  died  in  1812,  set  92.— En.] 

9  [As  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the 
press,  the  following  parsgraph  appeared  in  the 
daily  papers :  «'Died,  on  Wednesday,  26th  Ja- 
nuary, 1831,  at  his  house  in  Portland  place,  in 
the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  Richard  Paul 
Joddrel,  Eiq.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  A.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  for^ 
meriy  M,  P.  for  the  borough  of  Seaford,  deputy 
lieutenant,  and  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Derby, 
Norfolk,  and  Middlesex.  It  may  be  recorded  as 
an  almost  unprecedented  instance,  that  Mr. 
Joddrel  had  lived  to  be  in  possession  of  his  ps- 
temal  estates  eighty  years,  his  father  having  died 
at  an  early  age  in  1751.  He  wss  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford,  and  distinpiished  as  a  scho- 
lar asauthour  of  the  '  lllustraUons  of  Euripides' 
and  other  litersry  works,  and  was  the  last  sur- 
viving member  of  Dr.  Johnson's  [Essex-street] 
dub.  Having  outlived  all  his  contemporaries, 
he,  melancholy  to  relate,  of  late  years  had  out- 
lived his  own  mental  faculties,  and  it  had  be- 
come necessary,  from  insidious  attempts  made 
on  his  impaired  understanding,  to  throw  l^ral 
protection  around  his  person  and  property.  He 
18  succeeded  in  his  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Richard  Paul  Joddrel,  or  Ssll-park,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  hart.'*— En.] 

s  (Bishop  Newton  (after  giving  some  amusins 
anecdotes  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  the  father,) 
says,  '*  He  left  only  one  son  behind  him,  of  the 
same  name  with  himself,  a  very  worthy  good 
young  man,  possessed  of  many  of  his  father's 
excelfencies  without  his  failings.'* — Life^  8vo. 
110.— J.  H.  Mabkland.] 

«  Dr.  John  Ross.— Boswbll. 


dee.  I  wassonytoolMerveLord 
avoid  any  commmucatioa  with  DTi 
Johnson.  I  flattered  myself  that  I  had  made 
them  very  good  friends ;  but  unhappily^  bs 
lordship  had  resumed  and  cherished  a  violeiit 
prejudice  against-  my  illustrioas  friend,  to 
whom  I  must  do  the  justice  to  say,  tben 
was  on  his  part  not  the  least  anger,  bat  a 
good-humoured  sportiveness.  Nay,  thoag^ 
he  knew  of  his  lordship's  indispcntioD  to- 
wards hhn,  he  was  even  kiMBr ;  as  appeared 
from  his  inquiring  of  me*  after  him,  by  an 
abbreviation  of  his  name, «  WeD»  how  doea 
Manny  V 

On  Saturday,  May  15, 1  dined  with  bim 
at  Dr.  Brocklesby's,  where  were  Cokaid 
Valiancy,  Mr.  Murphy,  and  that  ever«heer- 
fcA  companion,  Mr.  Devaynee,  anotfaecaiy  to 
his  majesty.  [Indeed  hie  friends  seem 
to  have,  as  it  were,  celebrated  hs  reco- 
very by  a  round  of  dinnerB ;  forhe  wrote  en 
the  13th  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

M  Now  I  am  broken  looser  my  Lctfcn^ 
friends  seem  willing  enough  to  see  rti-^ 
me.   On  Monday  I  dined  with  Fsia^  ^  ^ 
dise;   Tuesday,   Hoole;   Wednesday,   Dr. 
Taylor;  to-day  with  Joddrel;  Friday, Mn. 
Garrick;  Saturday,  Dr.  Brocklesby;   next 
Monday,  Dilly."] 

Of  these  <k]rs,  and  others  on  whidi  I  saw 
him,  I  have  no  memonals,  except  the  |neneral 
lecoQection  of  his  being  aUe  and  ammated 
in  convenation,  and  appearing  to  relish  so- 
ciety as  much  as  the  youngest  man*  I  find 
cmly  these  three  small  particulars :  When  a 
peiBon  was  mentioned,  who  said,  •*!  iiave 
hyed  fifty-one  years  in  this  world  witluNit 
having  had  ten  minutes  of  uneasiness  ;**  be 
exclauned,  ••  The  man  who  says  so  lies :  be 
attenopts  to  impose  on  human  crednfitT." 
The  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  vain  observe^  tJiaS 
men  were  very  different.  His  lordshqy'a 
manner  was  not  impressive;  and  I  leanift 
afterwards,  that  Johnson  did  not  find  oat 
that  the  person  n^o  talked  to  him  was  a 
uelate;  if  he  had,  I  doubt  not  that  he  wooid 
nave  treated  him  with  more  respect;  for 
once  talking  of  George  Psalmanazar,  whom 
he  reverenced  for  his  piety,  he  said,  •«  I  shenid 
as  soon  think  of  contradicting  a  hishap.** 
One  of  the  company  s  provoked  hon  greathr  bv 
doing  what  he  could  least  of  all  bear,  wfaica 
was  quoting  something  of  his  own  wnting« 
against  what  he  then  maintained.  <«  Whi^ 
snr,"  cried  the  gentleman,  »  do  you  say  to 

*  The  busy  day,  the  peaceful  ni^ht, 
XJnfclt,  uncounted,  glided  by  •  7"* 


8  [Most  probably  Mr.  Bosw^  himself  who 
has  more  than  once  applied  the  same  quotalieii 
from  Gibber  to  Johnson's  retorts  on  him.  JhUt, 
vol.  up.  «65.— En.] 

•  Verseson  the  death  of  Mr. Levett— Bee- 

WELL. 
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Johnson  finding  himaQlf  tfaui  pmtntnd  m 
owing  an  mstance  of  a  man  who  had 
nved  without  uneasiaeis,  was  moch  ofiend- 
ed,  for  he  kxdced  vpon  soch  a  quotation  aa 
mdaiTf  hia  anger  bunt  oat  in  an  uniiiBtifia- 
Ue  retort,  insiniiating  that  the  gentleman's 
remark  was  a  aaOy  of  ebriety ;  ^Sir,  there 
10  one  paasion  I  wouM  advise  you  to  com- 
mand; when  yon  have  drunk  out  that  glass, 
dont  drink  another."  Here  was  exemph- 
iied  what  GoUamith  said  of  him,  with  the 
aid  of  a  very  witty  image  from  one  <rf  Cib> 
bar's  comedies  :  •*  There  is  no  aiguing  with 
Ibhnson :  for  if  his  pistol  misses  fire,  he 
knocks  you  down  with  the  butt  end  of 
it." 

Another  was  this:  when  a  ffentlemani 
of  eminence  in  the  literary  world  was  vio- 
lenUy  ceiunired  for  attacking  people  by 
anonymous  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  he, 
tnym  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  as  I  thought, 
took  up  his  defence  and  said,  «•  Come,  come^ 
this  is  not  so  terrible  a  crime ;  he  means 
only  to  vex  them  a  little.  I  do  not  sav 
that  I  shonld  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  him  and  me:  wl^t  is  fit 
for  Hephestion  is  not  fit  for  Alexander." 
Another,  when  I  tM  him  that  a  young  and 
handsome  countess  had  said  to  me,  ^l 
riioidd  think  that  to  be  praised  by  Dr.  Jofan-> 
son  would  make  one  a  fod  all  one's  life ;" 
and  that  I  answered,  « Madam,  I  shall 
make  him  a  fool  to-day,  by  repeating  this  to 
him ;"  he  said,  <«  I  am  too  old  to  be  made  a 
fool ;  but  if  you  say  I  am  made  a  fod,  I 
shall  not  deny  it  I  am  much  pleased  with 
a  complimeirt,  especially  from  a  pretty  wo- 


On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  May  15, 
he  was  in  fine  spnits  at  our  £ssex  Head 
Chib.  Me  told  us,  *«  I  dined  yesterday  at 
Mrs.  GarricVs  with  Mrs.  Carters  Miss 
Hamiah  More,  and  Fanny  Bmney.  Three 
such  women  are  not  to  be  found :  I  know 
not  where  I  could  find  a  fourth,  except 
Mri.  Lennox,  who  i?  superiour  to  them 
aL"  BoswELL.  **  What !  had  you  them 
an  to  yourself,  sirl"  Johnson.  "I  had 
them  au,  as  much  as  they  were  had  ;  but  it 
night  have  been  better  had  there  been 
more  company  there."  Boe  wbix.  ^  Might 
not  Mrs.  Montague  have  been  a  fourth  V 
Johnson.  '**  Sir,  Mrs.  Montaffue  does  not 
nuke  a  trade  of  her  wit ;  but  Mrs.  Montague 
■  a  very  extraordinary  woman :  she  has  a 
ooutant  stream  of  conversation,  and  it  is 
ahrays  impregnated;  it  has  always  mean- 
ing.'^ BcAWELL.    **  Mr.  Burke  has  a  con- 

1  [Mr.  George  Steevens.  See  snle,  voL  i.  pp. 
t66,  And  53ft.— Ed.] 

s  This  learned  and  excellent  lady,  who  has 
been  often  mentioned  in  these  volumes,  died  at 
her  bouse  in  Clarges-street,  Feb.  19, 1806,  in  her 
elg^ty-ninth  year«— Malonb. 
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staat  stream  of  eonvofsatxm.'*  Johnson. 
«•  Yes,  sir ;  if  a  man  were  to  go  by  chance 
at  the  same  time  with  Burke  under  a  shed, 
to  shun  a  shower,  he  would  say,  *  this  is  an 
extraordioarv  man.'  If  Burke  should  go 
into  a  stable  to  see  his  horse  dressed,  the 
ostler  would  say  *  we  have  had  an  extraor- 
dinary man  here."'  Boswjell.  «<Foota 
was  a  man  who  never  foiled  in  conversation. 
If  he  had  gone  into  a  stable-—"  Johnson. 
"Sir,  if  he  had  gone  into  the  stable,  tha 
ostler  would  have  said,  here  has  been  a 
comical  fellow ;  but  he  would  not  have  re- 
spected him."  BoswELL.  «<  And,  sir,  the 
ostler  would  have  answered  him;  would 
have  given  him  as  ^ood  as  he  brought,  as 
the  common  saying  is."  Johnson.  **•  Yes* 
sir;  and  Foote  would  have  answered  the 
ostler.  When  Burke  does  not  descend  to 
be  merry,  his  conversation  is  very  superiour 
indeed.  There  is  no  proportion  between 
the  powers  which  he  shows  in  serious  taJk 
and  in  jocularity.  When  he  lets  himself 
down  to  that,  he  is  in  the  kennel."  I  have 
in  another  pilaces  opposed,  and  I  hope  with 
success.  Dr.  Johnson's  very  singular  and 
erroneous  notion  as  to  Mr.  Burked  pleasaiw 
try.  Mr.  Windham  now  said  low  to  me^ 
that  he  differed  from  our  great  friend  in  th^ 
observatifm ;  for  that  Mr.  Burke  was  oftea 
very  happy  in  his  merriment.  It  would  not 
have  been  right  for  either  of  us  to  have  con* 
tradicted  Jomison  at  this  time,  in  a  society 
all  of  whom  did  not  know  and  value  A^. 
Burke  as  much  as  we  did.  It  might  have 
occasioned  something  more  rouf  h,  and  at  any 
rate  would probablynave  chewed  the  flow 
of  Johnson's  ffood  humour.  He  called  to  us 
with  a  sud&n  air  of  exultation,  as  the 
thought  started  into  his  mmd,  «*  O !  Gentle- 
men, I  must  ten  you  a  very  great  thing. 
The  Empress  of  Russia  has  ordered  the 
<  Rambler '  to  be  translated  into  the  Russian  , 
lanffuaffe^ ;  so  I  shall  be  read  on  the  banks 
of  me  Wolga.  Horace  boasts  that  his  fame 
would  ext^id  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone  ;  now  the  Wok^  is  farther  from  me 
than  the  Rhone  was  m>m  Horace."  Bos- 
wBLL.  *•  You  must  certainly  be  pleased  witb 
this,  sir."  Johnson.  *«  i  am  pleased,  sir, 
to  be  sure.  A  man  is  pleased  to  find  hehae 
succeeded  in  that  whicn  he  has  endeavoured 
to  do." 

One  of  the  company  mentioned  his  hav* 
ing  seen  a  noble  person  driving  in  his  car- 
riage, ttid  lookiog  exceedin^y  wdl,  not- 
wiUistanding  his  great  age*  Johnsov. 
«*  Ah,  sir,  tmit  is  noSiing.    Bacon  observes 

»  "  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  voL  i. 

p.  390.-^Bo8WfiLL. 

4  I  have  since  heard  that  the  report  was  not 
well  founded  ;  but  the  elation  discovered  by  John* 
flon  in  the  belief  that  it  was  true,  ehowed  a  not 
ble  ardour  for  literary  fame.— Boswell. 
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that  a  etout  healthy  old  man  IB  fika  a  tower 
undermined." 

On  Sunday,  May  16, 1  foond  him  alone : 
he  talked  of  Mrs.  Thrale  with  much  con- 
cern,  aaying,  <•  Sir,  ahe  hae  done  eveiy  thing 
wrong,  aince  Thrale'a  hridle  waa  off  her 
neck  ;*'  and  was  proceeding  to  mention  aome 
circumstancea  which  have  aince  been  the 
anbject  of  public  discussion  i,  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Dou^as,  now 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

Dr.  Douglas,  upon  thia  occasion,  refuted 
a  miataken  notion  which  ia  veiy  common  in 
Scotland, that  the  ecclesiastical  disciplines  of 
the  church  of  England,  though  duly  enforced, 
ia  inauffident  to  preaerve  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  inasmuch  as  all  delinquents  may  be 
screened  by  appealing  to  the  convocation, 
which  bein^  never  authorized  by  the  king  to 
sit  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  appeal 
never  can  be  heard.  Dr.  Douglas  observed, 
that  this  waa  founded  upon  ignorance ;  for 
that  the  biahopa  have  sufficient  power  to  main- 
tain discipline,  and  that  the  situng  of  the  con- 
Tocation  was  wholly  inmiaterial  in  this  re- 
apect,  it  being  not  a  court  of  judicature,  but 
nke  a  parfiament,  to  make  canons  and  regu- 
lations as  times  may  require. 

Johnaon,  talkmg  of  the  fear  of  death,  aaid, 
*•  Some  people  are  not  afraid,  because  they 
look  upon  salvation  as  the  effect  of  an  abso- 
lute decree,  and  think  they  feel  in  themselves 
the  marks  of  aanctification.  Others,  and 
those  the  most  rational  in  my  opini<N3,  look 
upon  salvation  as  conditional ;  and  as  they 
never  can  be  sure  that  they  have  complied 
with  the  conditions,  they  are  afraid." 

In  one  of  his  little  manuscript  diaries  about 
this  time  I  find  a  abort  notice,  which  marka 
hia  amiable  disposition  more  certainly  than  a 
thousand  studied  declarations.  «« Afternoon 
■pent  cheerfulk  and  elegantly,  I  hope  with- 
out ofience  to  God  or  man ;  though  in  no  hdy 
doty,  yet  in  the  general  exercise  and  cultiva- 
tion of  benevolence." 

On  Monday,  May  17,  I  dined  with  him 
at  Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  Cokmd  VaUan- 
cy,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  who^  thofoA  a  most  zealous 
whig,  has  a  mind  so  fufi  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  ao  much  exerciaed  in  vari- 
oua  departmenta,  and  withal  ao  much  liber- 
ality, that  the  atupendoua  powers  of  the  li- 
terary Goliath,  though  they  d^  not  frighten 

>  [No  doubt  in  BareCti's  libelloua  strictorea 
upon  her.    See  «i<e,  p.  67.— Ed.] 

a  [Experience  has  proved  that  in  many  in- 
atances  ecclesiastical  discipline  cannot  be  en- 
forced but  at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice  to  the  in- 
dividual who  attempts  it,  and  without  tedious  and 
vexatious  delays.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  these 
and  ether  evils  by  **mquiringintothepnctice 
and  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts," 
a  commission  issued  in  18S9.^  .  H.  Marc- 


thia  little  David  of  pcjiularmot,  eoald  out 
but  excite  hia  admiration*  There  waa  also 
Mr.  Braithwaite  of  the  post-office,  that  amia- 
ble and  friendly  man,  who,  with  modest  ajDd 
unaaanming  manners,  has  aaaodated  with 
many  of  the  wita  of  the  afle.  Johnaon  was 
very  quiescent  to-dajrs.  Perhapa  too  I  was 
indolent.  I  find  nothing  more  of  him  in  my 
notes,  but  that  when  I  mentioned  that  I 
had  aeen  in  the  king'a  library  aixty-three 
editiona  of  my  favourite  Thomas  k  Kenqasv 
-— amoi^t  which  it  waa  in  eiffht  lanffua^esy 
Latin,  German,  French,  Itsuian,  Sparasbv 
Engliah,  Arabick*.and  Armenian,^ — ^be  said 
he  thought  it  unnecesaary  to  coUect  many 
editiona  of  a  book,  which  were  all  the  aanie» 
except  as  to  the  paper  and  print ;  he  would 
have  ike  original,  ana  all  the  tranalations,  and 
all  the  editions  which  had  any  variations  m 
the  text.  He  approved  of  the  famous  col- 
lection of  editions  of  Horace  by  Doughs 
mentioned  by  Pope,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
a  closet  filled  with  them  ;  and  he  added, 
**  every  man  should  try  to  collect  ooe  book 
in  that  manner,  and  present  it  to  a  public  li» 
brary." 

On  Tuesday,  May  18, 1  saw  him  for  a  short 
time  in  the  mominff.  I  told  him  that  the  noob 
had  called  out,  as  the  king  passed  s,  **  No  Fox, 
no  Fox  I "  which  I  did  not  like.  He  said, 
*<  They  were  right,  sir."  I  said,  I  thought 
not ;  for  it  seem^  to  be  making  Mr.  Fox  the 
kinff 's  competitor.  There  being  no  audience^ 
so  Uiat  there  could  be  no  triumph  in  a  victo- 
Yj^  he  fairly  agreed  with  me.  I  said  it  might 
do  very  well,  if  explained  thna,  **  Let  us  have 
no  Fox,"  understanding  it  as  a  prayer  to  fan 
majesty  not  to  api>oint  that  gentleman  nrii- 
nister. 

On  Wednesday,  May  19,  I  sat  a  part  oi 
the  evening  with  him,  bv  ourselves.  I  ob- 
served that  the  death  of  our  friends  might 
be  a  consolation  against  the  fear  of  our  own 
dissolution,  because  we  might  have   more 

I  [He  probably  was  not  quite  at  his  eara  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Capel  Loffl,  if  he  exhibited, 
as  Mr.  Boswell  seems  to  bint,  any  of  bis  whig 
zeal.— Ed.] 

4  [The  mention  by  Pope,  (ne  vwy  delicsle 
one,)  is  in  the  following  lines  of  the  Donciad  and 
the  subjoined  noU : 
u  Bid  me  whli  Pomo  sop,  ■•  w«n  ■•  diM, 
Then  all  tiie  learned  flbaV  at  Uie  laboor  rtand. 
And  Douglas  lend  bto  soft  obstetriek  hand. 

*<  Douglatf  a  physician  of  grest  learning  and  no 
less  taste  ;  above  all,  cnrious  in  what  related  to 
Horace ;  of  whom  he  collected  every  edition, 
translation,  andcomment  to  the  number  of  sev^ 
ral  hundred  volumes.'*— Dime<«l.  b.  iv.  I.  39S. 
Dr.  DouHas  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1675l 
and  died*  in  London  in  1749.  He  published 
somA  medical  works,— Ed-I 

»  [To  open  Parliament.  The  Westminster 
election  had  concluded  only  the  day  before  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  return,  however,  wma 
delayed  by  the  reqmsiUon  for  a  scrutiny.— Ed-1 
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tneoSa  in  the  other  world  than  in  this.  He 
perhaps  felt  tlius  as  a  reflection  upon  his  ap- 
prehension as  to  death,  and  said,  with  heat, 
«  How  can  a  man  know  where  his  departed 
friends  are,  or  whether  they  will  be  his  triends 
in  the  other  world  1  How  many  friendships 
have  you  known  formed  upon  principles  of 
virtue  ?  Most  friendships  are  formed  hy  ca- 
price or  by  chance — mere  confederacies  in 
vice  or  leagues  in  folly." 

We  talked  of  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Langton.  He  said,  <*I  know  not  who 
win  go  to  heaven  if  Langton  does  not. 
Sir,  I  could  almost  say  Sit  aniina  mea  cum 
Langtono,**  I  mentioned  a  very  eminent 
friend  1     as    a    virtuous    man.    Johnson. 

«*  Yes,  BIT ;  but has  not  the  evan- 

gefical  virtue  of  Langton.    ; — ,  I  am 

afraid,  would  not  scrapie  to  pick  up  a 
wench." 

He  however  charged  Mr.  Langton  with 
what  he  thought  want  of  judgment  upon  an 
interesting  occasion.  *•  When  I  was  ill," 
said  he,  **  I  desired  he  would  tell  me  sincer^ 
in  what  he  thought  my  life  was  &ulty.  S^ 
he  brought  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  he 
had  written  down  several  texts  of  Scripture 
recommending  christian  charity.  And  when 
I  questioned  him  what  occasion  I  had  given 
for  such  an  animadversion,  all  that  he  could 
say  amounted  to  this, — ^that  I  sometimes 
contradicted  people  in  conversation.  Now 
what  harm  does  it  do  to  any  man  to  be  con- 
tradicted V  Bos  WELL.  <<  I  suppose  he 
meant  the  manner  of  doing  it ;  roughly  and 
harshly.*'  Johnson.  <«  And  who  is  the  worse 
ibr  that  ?"  Bos  well.  « It  hurts  people  of 
weaker  nerves.'*  Johnson.  « I  know  no 
such  weak-nerved  people."  Mr.  Burke, 
to  whom  I  related  this  conference,  said, 
**It  is  weD  if,  when  a  man  comes  to  die,  he 
has  nothing  heavier  upon  his  conscience 
than  having  been  a  little  rough  in  conversa- 
tion.- 

Johnson,  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was 
presented  to  him,  though  at  first  pleased 
with  the  attentbn  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thanked  in  an  earnest  manner,  soon  ex- 
dainied  in  a  loud  and  angry  tone,  *•  What 
is  your  drift,  sir  1 "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
pleasantly  observed,  that  it  was  a  scene  for 
a  comedy,  to  see  a  penitent  get  into  a  vio- 

1  [As  Mr.  Boawell  has  seldom  applied  the 
term  **  eminent  friend  "  except  either  to  Mr. 
Borke  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolas,  i(  may  not  be 
annecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  at  tliis  rime 
Mr.  Burke  was  fifty-fonr  and  Sir  Joshua  sixtv* 
two  y^ars  of  age,  and  tiiat  the  good  taste,  morals, 
and  piety  of  both,  (and  more  particularly  of  Mr. 
Burke,  a  married  man  of  exemplary  conduct — 
■ee  onfe,  p.  806),  forbid  our  believing  that  either 
of  them  were  meant  in  this  passage.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  Mr.  BosWell  had  not  mentioned  so 
olTentive  an  allusion,  or  had  appropriated  it  to 
ihepfowr  object— Eo.] 


lent  passion  and  belabour  his  eanfeasor. 
After  all,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion,  that  as 
Mr.  Langton  was  seriously  requested  by 
Dr.  Johnson  to  mention  what  appeared  to 
him  erroneous  in  the  character  of  his  friend, 
he  was  bound  as  an  honest  man  to  intimate 
what  he  really  thought,  which  he  certainly 
did  in  the  most  dehcate  manner;  so  that 
Johnson  himself  when  in  a  quiet  ficame  of 
mind,  was  pleased  with  it.  The  texts  sug« 
gested  are  now  before  me,  and  I  shall  quote 
a  few  of  them.  «« Blessed  are  the  meek, 
for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."— Afo//. 
V.  5. 

**l  therefore,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lor^ 
beseech  you  that  ye  walk  worthy  of  the  vo^ 
cation  wherewith  ye  are  called,  with  aH 
lowliness  and  meekness,  with  tong^sufiering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love/' — Ephes. 
V.  1,  2, 

■*And  above  all  these  things  put  on 
charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 
— Coi.  iii.  14. 

•* Charity  suflbreth  loo^  and  is  kind; 
charity  envieth  not;  chanty  vaunteth  not 
itself  IS  not  pufied  up,  doth  not  behave  it- 
self unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked." — 1 
Cor,  xiu.  4,  o. 

I  have  preserved  no  more  of  his  conver- 
sation at  tne  times  when  I  saw  him  during 
the  rest  of  this  month,  till  Sunday,  the  dOm 
of  May,  when  I  met  him  in  the  evening  at 
Mr.  doole's,  where  there  was  a  large  com- 
pany both  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Sir 
James  Johnston  happened  to  say  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  the  arguments  of  counsel 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  be- 
cause they  were  paid  for  speaking.  John- 
son. (<Nay,  sir,  ailment  is  arsument. 
You  cannot  help  paymg  regard  to  Sieir  ar- 
guments if  they  are  good.  If  it  were  testi- 
mony, you  might  disregard  it,  if  you  knew 
that  it  were  purchased.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful image  in  Bacons  upon  this  subject: 
testimony  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long 
bow ;  the  force  of  it  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argu- 
ment is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow, 
which  has  equal  force  though  shot  by  a 
chflds," 

s  Dr.  John9on*8  memory  deceived  him.  The 
passage  referred  to  is  not  Bacon's,  but  Boyle's, 
and  may  be  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  Crmsbow. 
— So  happily  selected  are  the  greater  part  nf  tho 
examples  in  that  incomparable  woHc,  that  if  the 
most  striking  passages  found  in  it  were  collect- 
ed by  one  of  our  modem  book-makers,  under  the 
title  of  The  Beauties  of  j6hnson's  Dictionary, 
they  would  form  a  very  pleasing  and  popular 
volume. — Malonb. 

s  [The  anecdote,  as  Mr.  Markland  observes, 
is  somewhat  differently  told  by  Dr.  Moore  in  his 
Life  of  Smollet— <«  In  Boswell's  Life  of  John^ 
son,  mention  is  madeof  aaobssivatioaof  hisM* 
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He  had  dined  tbet  day  at  Mr.  Hoole'ei 
and  Miss  H^en  Maria  Winiams  being  ex- 
pected in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hoole  put  into 
his  handi  her  beautiful  ^^Ode  on  the 
Peace  k"  Johnson  read  it  over,  and  when 
this  elegant  and  accomplished  young  kdy  • 
was  presented  to  him,  he  took  her  by  the 


specting  the  manner  in  which  argument  oueht 
to  be  rated.  As  Mr.  Boswell  bu  not  recorded 
this  with  his  usual  precisim,  and  a«  I  was  pre- 
sent at  Mr.  Hoole*8  at  the  time  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Boswell,  I  shall  here  insert  what  passed,  of 
which  I  have  a  perfect  recollection.  Mention 
ksfing  been  made  that  counsel  were  to  be  heard 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of  the 
company  at  Mr.  Hoole*s  asked  Sir  James  John^ 
ston  if  he  intended  to  be  present  He  answered, 
that  he  b^iered  he  should  not,  because  he  paid 
little  regard  to  the  ar^ments  of  counsel  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  or  Commons.  *  Where- 
fore do  you  pay  Little  regard  to  their  arguments, 
air  7'  said  Dr.  Johnson.  *  Because,'  replied  Sir 
James,  *  they  argue  for  their  fee.'  '  What  is  it 
to  you,  sir,*  rejoined  Dr.  Johnson,  *  what  they  ar- 

Sae  for  ?  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  mo- 
ve, but  you  ought  to  weigh  their  ar^men  t.  Sir, 
Ton  seem  to  confound  aroument  with  assertion  ; 
but  there  is  an  essential  distinction  between  them. 
Assertion  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  k>ng  bow ; 
the  force  with  which  it  strikes  depends  on  the 
strength  of  the  arm  that  draws  it  But  argument 
is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow,  which  has  equal 
force  whether  shot  by  a  boy  or  a  giant'  Tbe 
whole  company  was  struck  with  tbe  aptness  and 
beauty  of  this  illustration ;  and  one  of  Ibem  said, 
'  That  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  just  and  admi- 
rable illustrations  that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.' 
*Sir,'  said  Dr.  Johnson,  <the  illustration  is  none 
of  mine — ^you  will  find  it  in  Bacon.'  " 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  Mr.  Boswell  thus  ra* 
ther  corroborated  than  corrected  by  a  person  who 
professes  superiour  precision,  llie  substance  is 
the  same  in  both  accounts,  and  it  seems  to  the 
Editor  that  Mr.  Boswell's  narration  is  at  least  as 
terse  and  characteristic  as  Dr.  Moore's. — Ed.] 

1  The  peace  made  by  that  very  able  sUtes- 
man,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  now  Marqm's  of 
Lansdown,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
since  that  time.— Boswell. 

«  In  the  first  edition  of  my  work,  the  epithet 
aminble  was  given.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
strike  it  out ;  but  I  could  not  in  justice  suffer  it 
to  remain,  afler  this  young  lady  had  not  only 
written  in  favour  of  the  savage  anarchy  with 
whi<^  France  has  been  visited,  but  had,  (as  I 
have  been  informed  by  §ood  authoritv)  walked, 
without  borronr,  ovfer  (he  vround  attne  Thuille- 
ries  when  it  was  strewed  with  the  naked  bodies 
of  the  faithful  Swiss  Guards,  who  were  barba- 
lously  massacred  for  having  bravely  defended, 
agaiost  a  crew  of  ruffians,  the  monarch  whom 
they  had  taken  an  oath  to  defend.  From  Dr. 
Johnson  she  could  now  expect  not  endearment, 
but  repulsion.— -BoswKLL.  [M  iss  W  illiams,  like 
many  other  eariy  enthusiai«ts  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, had  latterly  altered  heropinion  very  con* 
sidmbly.    She  died  in  1888,  et  65.— Ed.] 


hsnd  in  the  moBteoorteoai 
peated  the  finest  stanza  of  her  poem.  Hoi 
was  the  most  delicate  and  pleasiiiff  oompli. 
meat  he  could  pay.  Her  respectaue  friend 
Dr.  KipiNs,  from  whom  I  had  this  anecdoteb 
was  standing  by,  and  was  not  a  little  grati- 
fied. 

Miss  Wifliams  told  me,  that  tbe  only  other 
time  she  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  I^. 
Johnson's  company,  he  asked  her  to  pt  down 
by  him,  whichahe  did ;  and  upon  her  inqnir* 
inff  how  he  was,  he  answered, «« I  am  Terr  ill 
indeed,  madam.    I  am  very  iD  even  wuen 


you  are  near  me 
at  a  distance  1 " 


what  should  I  be  were  yoa 


[^DR.  JOHNSON  TO  MISS  SXTNOUW. 

•*Msyfi8th,178a. 

««  Mabam,— You  do  me  wrong  by 

imputing  my  omission  to  any  captious  £§£* 
punctiliousneaB.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
Sir  Joshua,  and,  when  I  do  see  him,  I  knowr 
not  how  to  serve  you.  When  I  spoke  upon 
)^ouraflbirs«  to  hun  at  Christmas,!  received 
BO  encouragement  to  speak  again. 

**  But  we  shaHnever  do  busmessby  lettenu 
We  must  see  one  another. 

*<  I  have  returned  your  papefs,  andamgiad 
that  you  laid  aside  the  thou^t  of  nrintiiig^ 
them.  I  am,  madam,  your  most  hunudeae 
vant,  «Sam.  Johnson."} 


Ox. 
We 


He  had  now  a  great  desire  to  go  to 
ibrd,  as  his  first  jaunt  after  his  iOmb. 
talked  of  it  for  some  days,  and  I  had  p 
ised  to  accompany  him.  He  was  inqiataenfc 
and  fretlul  to-iu^t,  because  1  did  not  at 
once  agree  to  go  with  him  on  Thursday* 
When  I  coDsidmd  how  ill  he  had  beei^ 
and  what  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
influence  oi  sickness  upon  his  tempert  I  re- 
solved to  indulge  him,  though  with  some  m- 
convenience  to  mjrselt  as  I  wished  to  attend 
the  musical  meeting  in  honour  of  Hand^ 
in  Westminster-AbSey  on  the  faJkywin^  Sa» 
turday* 

[**T0  mtS.  THSALS. 

V  LoD^oa,  Msj  art,  UM. 

•*  I  have  one  way  or  other  been    lmmh, 
disappointed  hitherto  of  that  change    vol  u 
of  air  from  which  I  think  some  re>    i^  '^ 
hef  may  possibly  be  obtained ;  but  Boswell 
and  I  have  settled  our  resolutioQto  go  to 
Oxford  on  Thursday.    But  since  I  was  at 
Oxford,  my  convivial  friend  Dr.  Edwaida 
and  my  learned  friend   Dr.  Wheeier  toe 
both  dead,  and  my  probabilities  of  pleasara 
are  very  much    duninished.    Why,  when 
so  many  are  taken  away,  have  I  been  yet 
spared  ?    I  hope  that  I  may  be  fitter  to  me. 


3  [Probably  affaira  similar  to  that  mentioaed 
SRie,  p.  802.'~Ei».l 
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^Rowhoft  we  «ha]l  «tay  at  Oxford,  or 
what  we  shah  do  when  we  leave  it,  neither 
Bozxy  nor  I  have  settled:  he  is  for  his  part 
resolved  to  remove  his  faimly  to  London, 
and  try  his  fortune  at  the  En^ish  bar :  let 
US  an  wish  him  success.''} 

In  the  midst  of  his  own  diseases  and  pains, 
he  was  ever  compassionate  to  the  distresses 
of  others,  and  actively  earnest  in  procuring 
them  aid,  as  appears  from  a  note  to  Sir 
Josfaaa  Reynolds,  of  June^  in  these  words : 

•«I  am  ashamed  to  ask  for  some  relief  for 
a  poor  man,  to  whom  I  hope  I  have  given 
what  I  can  be  expected  to  spare.  The  man 
unportunes  me,  and  the  blow  goes  round. 
lam  going  to  tzy  another  air  on  Thurs- 
day." 

jip,  [The  following  letter  from  Miss 
Reynolds  shows  that  he  was  not  a 
soHcitar  for  the  poor  of  his  own  acquaint- 
ance only.  It  seems  to  have  been  g^ven  to 
some  poor  woman  as  an  introduction  to  Dr. 
Johnson:] 

«« Dovei^fltreet,  July  9th. 
Jgj.  [«•  Mr  GOOD  siE,— I  could  not  for- 
bear to  communicate  to  the  poor  wo- 
man the  hope  you  had  ^ven  me  of  using 
your  interest  with  your  fnends  to  raise  her 
a  little  sum  to  enable  her  to  see  her  native 
coontry  again;  nor  could  I  refuse  to  write  a 
Kne  to  procure  her  the  pleasure  of  the  con- 
firmation of  that  hope. 

"  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  very  trouble- 
some to  you ;  but  you  are,  and  idioays  have 
heen,  very  good  to  your  obliged  humble  ser- 
vant, 

"Feances  Retnolds."] 

On  Thursday,  June  3,  the  Oxford  _post 
coach  took  as  op  in  the  morning  at  Bolt- 
court.  The  other  two  passengers  were 
Mrs.  Beresford  and  her  daug^hter,  two  very 
agreeable  ladies  from  America :  they  were 
gofatf  to  Worcestershire,  where  they  then 
resided.  Frank  had  been  sent  by  his  mas- 
ter the  day  before  to  take  places  forus ;  and 
I  found  from  the  way-bill  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  naade  our  names  be  put  down.  Mrs. 
Beresford*  who  had  read  it,  whispered  me, 
••Is  this  the  great  Dr.  Johnson?^'  I  told 
hear  it  was;  so  she  was  then  prepared  to 
nsken.  As  she  soon  happened  to  mention, 
m  a  voice  so  low  that  Johnson  did  not  hear 
It,  that  her  husband  had  been  a  member 
of  the  American  Congress,  T  cautioned  her 
to  beware  of  introducin^r  that  subject,  as  she 
must  know  how  very  violent  Johnson  was 
against  the  people  of  that  country.  He 
telked  a  great  deal;  but  I  am  sorry  I  have 
Reserved  little  of  the  conversation.  Miss 
Beresford  was  so  much  charmed,  that  she 
nidtome  aside,  ••How  he  does  talk!  Ev- 
ery sentence  is  an  essay.'*     She  amused 


herself  in  the  coach  with  knotting.  Hewovid 
scarcely  allow  this  species  of  employment 
any  merit.  ••  Next  to  mere  idleness  (said 
he),  I  think  knottinff  is  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  scale  of  insignmcanoe ;  though  I  once 
attempted  to  learn  knotting  i:  Dempster's 
sister  (looking  to  me)  endeavoured  to  teach 
me  it,  but  I  made  no  progress." 

I  was  surprised  at  his  talking  without  re- 
serve  in  the  pubHck  poet-coach  of  the  stale 
of  his  affairs :  *•  I  have  (said  he)  about  the 
world  I  think  above  a  thousand  pounds,  which 
I  intend  shall  afford  Fnnk  an  annuity  of 
seventjT  pounds  a  year."  Indeed  his  open- 
ness with  people  at  a  first  interview  was  re- 
markable. He  said  once  to  Mr.  Langton, 
•'I  think  I  am  like  Squire  Richards  in  'The 
Journey  to  London,'  Ptn  never  strange  m 
a  strange  place.'*  He  was  truly  social.  He 
strongly  censured  what  is  much  too  common 
in  England  among  persons  of  condition,*^ 
maintaining  an  a&cuute  silence  when  un- 
known to  each  other ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
occasionally  brought  together  in  a  room  be- 
fore the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house  has 
appeared.  •*  Sir,  that  is  being  so  uncivilized 
as  not  to  understand  the  common  rights  of 
humanity." 

At  the  inn  where  we  stopped  he  was  ex« 
ceedin^ly  dissatisfied  with  some  roast  mut- 
ton which  we  had  for  dinner.  The  ladies,  I 
saw,  wondered  to  see  the  great  philosopher, 
whose  wisdom  and  wit  they  had  been  aomir- 
ing  all  the  way,  get  into  ill-humour  from  such 
a  cause.  He  scolded  the  waiter,  saying,  «*  It 
is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be :  it  is  ill-fed,  ill-£iQe4it 
ill-kept,  and  iU-drest." 

He  bore  the  journey  very  well,  and  seemed 
to  feel  himself  elevated  as  he  approached 
Oxford,  that  magnificent  and  veneraUe  seat 
of  learning,  orth^oxy,  and  toryism.  Frank 
came  in  the  heavy  coach,  in  readiness  to  at- 
tend him ;  and  we  were  received  with  the 
most  polite  hospitality  at  the  house  of  his  old 
friend  Dr.  Adams,  Master  of  Pembroke  Cd- 
lege,  who  had  given  us  a  kind  invitation. 
Before  we  were  set  down,  I  communicated 
to  Johnson  my  having  engaged  to  return  to 
London  directly  for  the  reason  I  have  men- 
tioned, but  that  I  would  hasten  back  to  him 
again.  He  was  pleased  that  I  had  made  this 
journey  merely  to  keep  him  company.  He 
was  easy  and  placid,  with  Dr.  Adams.  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Adams,  and  Mrs.  Kennicot,  widow 

1  [See  ante,  p.  149,  n. ;  but  this  rfpetition  of 
the  name  renders  the  Editor  doubtful  as  to  the 
suggestion  made  in  that  note,  though  he  cannot 
discover  where  or  when  Dr.  Johnson  could 
have  been  so  familiarized  with  Mr.  Dempster's 
family. — Ed.] 

a  [The  remark  is  made  by  Miss  Jenny,  and 
not  by  her  brother.  It  would  have  been  ill  suited 
to  one  who  was  originally  described  in  the 
dramatis  persons  as  •'a  mere  whdp." — ^J.  H^ 
Marklahd.] 
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**  Nor  think  on  our  ap 
And  talk  oi*  sp 


of  the  learned  Hebrean  i,  who  wae  here  on 
a  visit.  He  soon  despatched  the  inquirieB 
that  were  made  about  his  illness  and  recove- 
ry by  a  short  and  distinct  narrative,  and  then 
ftamiming  a  gay  air,  repeated  from  Swift, 

4es  and  pills." 

Dr.  Newton,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  having 
been  mentioned,  Johnson,  recoUecting  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  censured  by 
that  prelate  «,  thus  retaliated : — «  Tom  knew 
he  should  be  dead  before  what  he  has  said  of 
me  would  appear.  He  durst  not  have  printed 
it  while  he  was  aHve."  Dr.  Adams.  «« I  be- 
hove his  *  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies '  is 
his  ereat  work."  Johnson.  •*why,  sir,  it 
is  Tofn's  great  work ;  but  how  &r  it  is  great, 
or  how  much  of  it  is  Tom's,  are  other  ques« 
tions.  I  fency  a  considerable  part  of  it  was 
bonrowed."  Dr.  Adams.  •«  He  was  a  veiy 
tucceesfiilman."  Johnson.  ••Idontthink 
BO,  sir.  He  did  not  get  very  high.  He  was 
late  in  ^tting  what  he  did  get ;  and  he  did 
not  get  it  by  the  best  means.  I  believe  he 
was  a  gross  flatterer." 

I  fumlled  my  intention  by  going  to  London, 
and  returned  to  Oxford  on  iV^nesday  the 

I  [See  onic,  toL  L  p.  171.— Ed.] 
9  Dr.  Newton  in  his  Account  of  bis  own  Life, 
ailer  animadverting  upon  Mr.  Gibbon's  History, 
says,  "Dr.  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the  Poets'  af- 
ford more  amusement ;  but  candour  was  much 
hurt  and  offended  at  the  malevolence  that  pre- 
dominates in  every  part.  Some  passages,  it 
must  be  allowed,  are  judicious  and  well  written, 
but  make  not  sufficient  oompensatioa  for  so 
much  spleen  and  ill-humour.  Never  was  any 
biographer  more  sparing  of  his  praise,  or  more 
abundant  in  his  censures.  He  seemingly  delights 
more  in  exposing  blemishes,  than  in  recommend- 
ing beauties  { slightly  passes  over  excellences,  en- 
larges upon  imperfecUons,  and,  not  content  with 
his  own  severe  reflections,  revives  old  scandal, 
and  produces  large  (]uotation9  from  the  forgotten 
works  of  former  criticks.  His  reputation  was 
so  high  in  the  republick  of  letters,  that  it  wanted 
not  to  be  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  others.  But 
these  essays,  instead  of  raisins  a  higher  idea 
than  was  before  entertained  of  his  understand- 
ing, have  certainly  given  the  world  a  worse  opin- 
ion of  his  temper.  The  bishop  was  therefore 
the  more  surprised  and  concerned  for  his  towns- 
man, for  he  respected  Mm  not  only  for  his  genius 
und  learning,  but  valued  him  much  for  the  more 
amiable  part  of  his  character — his  humanity  and 
charity,  his  moralUy  and  religum,^  The  last 
sentence  we  may  consider  as  the  general  and 
permanent  opinion  of  Bishop  Newton ;  the  re- 
marks which  precede  it  must,  by  all  who  have 
read  Johnson's  admirable  work,  be  imputed  to 
the  disgust  and  peevishness  of  old  age.  I  wish 
thev  had  not  appeared,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson 
tuuf  not  been  provoked  by  them  to  express  him- 
self not  in  respectful  terms  of  a  prelate  whose 
labours  were  certainly  of  considerable  advan- 
tB|p  both  to  literature  and  religion.— BoswBLL. 


0th  of  June,  when  I  was  happy  to  find  wmdi 
again  in  the  same  acreeabte  circle  at  Pem- 
broke College,  with  Die  comfortable  yroBpett 
of  making  some  stay.  Johnscm  welcomed 
my  return  with  more  than  ordinary  ^ee. 

He  talked  with  great  regard  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Archibald  Campbell  whose  character 
he  had  given  at  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  taUe 
when  we  were  at  Inverary  s,  and  at  this  time 
wrote  out  for  me,  in  his  own  hand,  a  fuller 
account  of  that  learned  and  venerable  writ^, 
which  I  have  published  in  its  proper  place. 
Johnson  made  a  remark  this  evemng  whidi 
struck  me  a  good  deal  *«  I  never  (said  he) 
knew  a  nonjuror  who  could  reason  *,"  Surely 
he  did  not  mean  to  deny  that  faculty  to  many 
of  their  writers — to  Hickes,  Brett,  and  other 
eminent  divines  of  that  persuasion ;  and  did 
not  recollect  that  the  seven  bishops,  so  justly 
celebrated  for  their  magnanimous  resistanoe 
of  arbitrary  power,  were  yet  nonjurors  » to  the 
new  government.  The  nonjuring  cleigy  of 
Scotland,  indeed,  who,  excepting  a  few,  have 
lately,  hy  a  sudden  stroke,  cut  off  all  ties 
Off  allegiance  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
resolved  to  pray  for  our  present  htwf ul  sove- 
reign by  name,  may  be  thought  to  have 
confirmed  this  remark ;  as  it  may  be  s«u4 


s  »  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebride8,«>  mOt, 
vol.  i.  p.  449. — ^BoswBLL. 

4  The  Rev.  Mr.  Agutter  has  fiivoared  me 
with  a  note  of  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  John 
Henderson  and  Dr.  Johnson  on  this  topick,  as 
related  by  Mr.  Henderson,  and  it  is  evidently  so 
authentioc  that  I  shall  here  insert  it : — ^Hender- 
son. <<What  do  you  think,  sir,  of  William 
Law  ?**  Johnson.  *'  William  Law,  sir,  ii*rote 
the  best  piece  of  parenetick  divini^;  but  Wil. 
liam  Law  was  no  reaaoner."  Hendkason. 
*<  Jeremy  Collier,  sir  7''  Johnson.  **Jeieaiy 
Collier  fought  without  a  rival,  and  thetdbn 
could  not  claim  the  victory."  Mr.  Hender^ 
son  mentioned  Ken  and  Kettlewdl ;  but 
some  objections  were  made ;  at  last  he  said, 
^  But,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  Lesley  V*  John- 
son. '<  Charies  Lesley  I  had  forgotten.  L^ey 
was  a  reasoner,  and  a  reasoner  who  was  not  to 
be  reasoned  againslJ'* — ^Boswbll.  [Charlc«  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Clobber 
in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  Tnnily  College 
Dublin.  Though  zealous  against 'popen-  and 
King  James's  popish  measures,  he  ooufd  not 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  the  oaths  to  William 
and  Mary,  and  so  became  a  nonjuror,  of  which 
partv  he  was  one  of  the  chief  literary  and  theolo- 
gical supports  and  ornaments.  After  many  years 
of  exile,  lie  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
died  in  1782,  at  his  own  house  at  Glaslou^  in 
the  county  of  Mona§han,M'herehis  descendants 
have  continued  to  reside.  The  present  possess- 
or, Mr.  Charles  Powell  Leslie,  his  great  grand- 
son, has  represented  that  county  in  several 
parliaments. — ^Ed.J 

s  [Mr.  Boswell  is  mistaken :  two  of  the  sevea 
bishops  (Lloyd,  of  St  Asaph's,  and  Trelawn^) 
were  not  nonjurors. — E]>.J 
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that  the  dtvine  indefeasible  heieditarjr  right 
which  they  professed  to  believe,  if  ever  true, 
mast  be  equally  true  still.  Many  of  my  read- 
ers will  be  surprised  when  I  mention  that 
Johnson  assured  me  he  had  never  in  his  life 
been  in  a  nonjuring  meeting-house. 

Next  mormng  at  breakfest,  he  pointed  oat 
a^ssage  m  Savage's  <«  Wanderer,"  saying 
M  These  are  fine  verses."  « I("  said  he,  "^l 
had  written  with  hostility  of  Warburton  in 
my  Shakspeare,  1  should  have  quoted  this 
couplet : 

'Here  Learning,  blinded  first,  and  then  besoiled, 
Looks  dark  as  Ignorance,  as  Frenzy  wild.' 

You  see  they'd  have  fitted  htm  to  a  T,"  (smfl- 
ing.^  Dr.  Adams.  •*  But  you  did  not  write 
agamst  Warburton."  Jobnson.  **  No,  sir, 
I  treated  him  with  great  respect  both  in  my 
preface  and  in  my  notes  i." 

Mrs.  Kennicot  spoke  of  her  brother,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  who  had  ?iven 
up  great  prospects  in  the  Uhurch  of  En^and, 
on  ms  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catnofick 
&tth.  Johnson,  who  warmly  admired  every 
man  who  acted  from  a  conscientious  regard 
to  principle,  erroneous  or  not,  exclaimed  fer- 
vently, «« God  bless  him." 

Mjb.  Kennicot,  in  confirmation  of  Dr. 
Johnson^s  opinion  that  the  present  was  not 
worse  than  former  ages,  mentioned  that 
her  brother  assured  her  there  was  now  less 
infidelity  on  the  continent  than  there  had 
been'i;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  less 
read.  I  asserted,  from  good  authority,  that 
Hume's  infidelity  was  certainly  less  read. 
Johnson.  **A11  infidel  writers  drop  into 
oblivion  when  personal  connexions  and  the 
floridness  of  novelty  are  gone ;  though  now 
and  then  a  foolish  fellow,  who  thmks  he 
can  be  witty  upon  them,  majr  bring  them 
again  into  notice.  There  will  sometimes 
start  up  a  coUcge  joker,  who  does  not  con- 
sider that  what  is  a  joke  in  a  college  will 
not  do  in  the  world.  To  such  defenders  of 
rdigion  I  woidd  apply  a  stanza  of  a  poem 
which  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  some  old 
eoUection : 

'Henceforth  be  quiet  and  agree, 
Each  kiss  hit  empty  brother : 
Relt«ion  scorns  a  foe  like  thee, 
Bdt  dreads  a  friend  like  t*  other.' 

The  point  is  weD,  though  the  expression  is 
not  correct :  one^  and  not  theej  should  be  op- 
posed to  r  otfccr  s." 


bow  a 


Seeanle,p.871.— Ed.} 
I  A.  few  years  afforded  lamentable  evidence 
f  atterly  mistaken  was  this  opinion.— Ed.] 
•  I  have  inserted  the  stanza  as  Johnson  re- 
peated it  from  memory,  but  I  have  since  found 
the  poem  itself,  in  "  The  Foundling  Hospital  for 
Wit,«*  printed  at  London,  1748.  It  is  as  follows : 

Erseam,  MewiMMrfftjf  «  rdigwHa  HapmU  mt  Butk, 
**  On  naton,  faith,  and  ranterr  Mf  b, 
-  Two  wits  Iiarangae  the  uue  ; 


On  the  Roman  CathoUck  refiffion  he  8aid» 
Mif  you  join  the  papists  extemafly,  they  wiH 
not  mterrogate  you  strictl)r  as  to  your  belief 
in  their  tenets.  No  reasoning  papist  believes 
every  article  of  their  faith.  There  is  one 
side  on  which  a  ^^ood  man  might  be  perauad* 
ed  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  time* 
reus  disposition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  accept- 
ance with  God,  ancTpretty  credulous,  may  be 
glad  to  be  of  a  church  where  there  are  ao 
many  helps  to  set  to  heaven  <.  I  would  be 
a  papist  it  I  coiud.  I  have  fear  enough ;  but 
an  obstinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  shall 
never  be  a  papist  s,  unless  on  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  of  which  I  have  a  veiy  great 
terroiD*.  1  wonder  that  women  are  not  all 
papists."  Bos  WELL.  <«  They  are  not  more 
afraid  of  death  than  men  are."  John- 
son. M  Because  they  are  less  wicked.'* 
Dr.  Adams.  *«They  are  more  pious." 
Johnson.  *«No,  hang  'em,  they  are  not 
more  pious.  A  wicked  fellow  is  the  most 
pious  when  he  takes  to  it.  He  11  beat  you 
all  at  piety." 

He  argued  in  defence  oi  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome.  As  to 
the  giving  the  bread  only  to  the  laity,  he 
said,  M  They  majr  think,  that  in  what  is  mere- 
ly rituals,  deviations  from  the  primitive 
mode  may  be  admitted  on  the  ground  of  con* 
venience ;  and  I  think  they  are  as  well  war- 
ranted to  make  this  alteration,  as  we  are  to 
substitute  sprinkling  in  the  room  of  the  an- 
cient baptism  7.  As  to  the  invocation  of  saints. 


B  y  beneves  be  knows  not  why, 

swean  'tis  aO  a  faMe. 

Peace,  coxcombB,  peace !  and  botb  agree ! 

N ,  klflB  thy  empty  brother ; 

Religion  laughs  at  foes  like  thee, 

And  drea&  a  friend  like  t'  other.**— Boawiix. 

[The  disputants  alluded  to  in  this  epigram  are 
supposed  to  have  been  BentUy  (the  son  of  the 
doctor  and  the  friend  of  Walpole)  and  Bean 
JVimA,— Ed-I 

4  [This  facility,  however  it  mav,  in  their  last 
moments,  delude  the  timorous  ana  credulous,  is, 
as  Jereniy  Taylor  observes,  proportionably  in- 
jurious if'^ previously  calculated  uoon.  when 
addressins  a  convert  to  the  Romisn  church,  he 
says,  "If  I  had  a  mind  to  live  an  evil  life,  and  yet 
hope  for  heaven  at  last,  I  would  be  of  your  re- 
ligion above  any  in  the  world."— FTorAw,  vol.  xi. 
p.  190.— En.l 

6  [See  ante,  vol.  L  p.  97,  where  the  reference 
to  the  3d  June,  1784,  should  have  been  to  thii 
day,  the  10th.— En.] 

«  [The  Bishop  of  Ferns  very  justly  observes, 
that  the  sacrament  is  not  mere!  v  rUwU,  Had  it 
been  an  institution  ofthe  church  of  Rome,  they 
might  have  modified  it ;  but  it  was  a  solemn 
and  specific  ordinance  of  our  Saviour  himself^ 
which  no  church  can  justifiably  alter. — En.J 

7  [The  Editor  does  not  recollect  any  scnptn- 
ral  authority  that  primitive  baptism  should  ne^ 
eessmrily  be  by  immertum.  From  the  Acts,  ii. 
41.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  3000  persons  were 
baptized  in  Jerusalem  in  one  day,  and  the  jailor 
of  Philippi  and  his  family  were  baptiTCd  hastily 


besai^  **  Thought  do  not  tfaink  it  anthcnrised, 
it  appears  to  me»  that,  *  the  communicHi  of 
samts '  in  the  Creed  means  the  communion 
with  the  saints  in  heaven,  as  connected  with 
•  The  holy  CathoKck  church  i.'"  He  ad- 
mitted the  influence  of  evil  spirits  upon  our 
minds,  and  said,  *<  Nobody  who  believes  the 
New  Testament  can  deny  it" 

I  brought  a  volume  of  Dr.  Hurd,  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester's  Sermons,  and  read  to  the 
tompany  some  passages  from  one  of  them, 
upon  this  text,  *•  Resist  the  DevU^  and  he  toiU 
fly  from  you.'*  James  iv.  7.  I  was  happy  to 
produce  so  judicious  and  elegant  a  supporters 

at  night,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  within  the  pur- 
lieus of  the  prison  (Acts  zvL  33).  These  bap- 
tisms could  hardly  have  been  by  immersion.—- 
En.]  ^ 

1  Waller,  in  his  *<  Divine  Poesie,"  canto  first, 
has  the  same  thought  finely  expressed  :     . 

(« Tlie  church  trtymphant  and  the  church  below 
Jn  aonn  of  pnJoe  Uieir  present  union  ihow  : 
Their  joys  nre  full,  our  expectation  long ; 
Jn  life  we  liiflTer,  but  we  ioin  In  aong  : 
Angeie  and  we,  Mnted  by  thla  art, 
May  sing  together,  though  we  dwell  apart."  BoawsLL. 

*  The  sermon  thus  opens : — **  That  there  are 
angels  and  spirits  good  and  bad  ;   that  at  the 
bead  of  these  last  there  is  one  more  considera^ 
ble  and  malignant  ihan  the  rest,  who  in  the  form 
or  under  the  name  of  a  serpent  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  fall  of  man,  and  whoso  nead^  as 
the  prophetick  language  is,  the  Son  of  Man  was 
one  day  to  bruiae;  that  this  evil  spirit,  though 
that  prq)hecy  be  in  part  completed,  has  not  yet 
received  his  death's  wound,  but  is  still  permitp 
tedj  for  ends  unaearcbable  to  us,  and  in  waya 
which  we  cannot  particularljr  explain,  to  have  a 
certain  degree  of  power  in  this  worid,  hostile  to 
its  virtue  and  happiness,  and  sometimes  exerted 
with  too  much  success ;  all  this  is  so  clear  from 
/  Scripture,  that  no  believer,  unless  he  be  first  of 
all  spoiled  by  pbilotophy  atid  vain  deceit^  can  pos- 
sibly enteruiin  a  doubt  of  it"    Having  treated 
of  possessions,  his  lordship  says,  '*  As  I  have  no 
authority  to  afiirm  that  there  are  now  any  such, 
80  neither  may  I  presume  to  say  with  confi- 
dence that  there  are  not  any."    "  But  then,  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits  at  this  day 
upon  the  SOULS  of  men,  I  shall  take  leave  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  peremptory.--(Then,  having 
stated  the  various  proors,  he  adds^.  All  this,  I 
Say,  is  so  manifest  to  every  one  wno  reads  tfie 
scriptures,  that,  if  we  respect  their  authority, 
the  oueetion  concerning  the  reality  of  the  demo- 
niauk  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men  is  dear- 
ly determined.**    Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
daese  are  not  the  words  of  an  antiquated  or  ob- 
scure enthusiast,  but  of  a  learned  and  polite 
prelate  now  alive  ;  and  were  spoken,  not  to  a 
vul^  congregation,  but  to  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    His  lordship  in  this 
sermon   explains  the  words  "deliver  us  from 
evil,"  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  signifying  a  re- 
<Hiest  to  be  protected  from  "  the  evil  one,"  that 
is,  the  Devil.    This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  short 
but  excellent  Commentary  by  my  late  worthy 
friend  the  Reverend  Dr.  Lort,  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said,  Jkfu^  UU  bonis  fiebUis  oeeidiL 
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of  a  doctrine  which,  I  know  not  whyt  I 
in  this  worid  of  imperfect  knowledge*  sad 
therefore  of  wonder  and  myateiy  in  a  thou- 
sand instances,  be  contested  by  some  withaa 
imthinkix^  assurance  and  flippancy. 

After  &mer,  when  one  ti  us  taBced  cf 
there  heADg  a  great  emn^  between  Whifp 
and  Tory : — Johnson.  **  Why,  not  so  imtdbt 
I  thinks  unless  when  theyCome  into  compe- 
tition with  each  other.  There  is  none  whea 
they  are  only  common  acquaintance^  none 
when  they  are  of  diflerent  sexes.  A  Tosy 
wiH  marry  into  a  Whi^r  £unilyy  and  a  Wlii^ 
into  a  Toiy  fiunfly^  without  any  reludiiice. 
But,  indeed,  in  a  matter  of  mucb  more  eo^ 
cemthan  political  tenets,  and  that  isreliffiaot 
men  and  women  do  not  c<xicem  thenweivea 
much  about  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  la- 
dies set  no  value  on  the  moial  character  of 
men  who  pay  their  addresses  to  them: 
the  greatest  profligate  will  be  as  well  re- 
ceive as  the  man  of  thegreatest  virtue*  and 
this  bv  a  very  good  woman,  by  a  woman  who 
says  her  prayers  three  times  a  day."  Our 
ladies  endeavoured  to  defend  their  sex  from 
this  charge ;  but  he  roared  them  down ! 
^  No,  no,  a  lady  wiH  take  Jonathan  Wild  as 
readily  as  St  Austin,  if  he  has  threepence 
more  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  her  parents  wiB 
give  her  to  him.  Women  have  a  perpetual 
envy  of  our  vices :  they  are  less  viaous  than 
we,  not  from  choice,  but  because  we  restriet 
them  ;  they  are  the  slaves  of  order  and  fa- 
shion ;  their  virtue  is  of  more  conseqaence 
to  us  than  our  own,  so  far  aa  coooems  this 
worid." 

Miss  Adams  mentioned  a  gentleman  of 
licentious  character,  and  said,  **  QvppoBe  I 
had  a  mind  to  marry  that  gentleman,  wouU 
my  parents  consent  1 "  Johnson.  *<  Yesb 
they  'd  consent,  and  you  'd  go.  Yon  'd 
gno,  though  they  did  not  consent"  Mxas 
Adams.  ^  Perhaps  their  opposing 
make  me  go."    Johnson.    **  O,  very  we 

It  is  remarkable  that  Waller,  in  his  '<  Reaee- 
tions  on  the  severe!  Petitions  in  that  aaei 
Form  of  Devotion,"  has  understood  this  in  t 
same  sense : 
'*  Guard  ui  from  all  temptatloiM  of  the  Fob."  B^m 

[Another  distinvaished  prelate,  whoa  ad- 
dressing the  same  learned  society  a  lew  yesis 
ago  (1828)  on  this  ixnportant  subject,  thus  es« 
pressed  himself:  **The  text  (EphesianSy  yi. 
1 1, 12)  is  extremely  inmortant  in  dpterminini^ 
a  question  which  has  of  late  years  arisen  anxmc 
chrisiians  concerning  the  existence  of  that  ; 
son,  or  those  persona,  to  whose  influence  is^ 
cribed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sin  and  mil 
which  in  our  present  state  snrroand  na.  1 1 
it  is  of  late  years  this  controversy  baa  arisen,  biol 
cause  it  is  certain  that  during  more  than  oos 
thousand  seven  hundred  years  the  chriatiaa 
worid  (however  otherwise  divided)  had  oo  Uiis 
point  no  difiivenoe  of  opinion.''— He4er'a  Ssr- 
mon«,  preaehsd  m  Estgumd^  SenDon  lY^— J. 
H.  Makkland.] 
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ycra  *d  take  one  whom  you  thinlc  tbtd  mtn, 
Co  have  the  pleasureofvexinff  your  parents. 
You  put  me  in  mind  of  Dr.  Mrrowby  ^  the 
phycadan,  who  was  very  fond  of  swine's 
flesh.  One  day,  when  he  was  eating 
H,  he  said, « I  wwh  I  was  a  Jew.'—*  Why 
80?  '  said  somebody;  '  tlie  Jews  are  not  al- 
lowed^ to  eat  your  favtmrite  meat' — •  Be- 
cause,* said  he,  <  I  should  then  have  the 
gust  of  eating  it,  with  the  pleasure  of  sin- 
nine."* — Jolmson  then  proceeded  in  his 
declamation. 

Miss  Adams  soon  afterwards  made  an  ob- 
servation that  I  do  not  recollect,  which 
pleased  him  much:  he  said  with  a  good-hu- 
moured smile, "  That  there  should  be  so 
much  excellence  united  with  so  much  de^ 
framty  is  strange." 

Indeed  this  lady's  good  qualities,  merit, 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  constant  at- 
tention to  Dr.  Johnson,  were  not  lost  upon 
him.  She  happened  to  tell  him  that  a  little 
coffee-pot,  in  which  she  had  made  him  coi^ 
fee,  was  the  only  thing  she  could  call  her 
own.  He  turned  to  her  with  a  complacent 
gallantry: — ^**Don»t  say  so,  my  dear:  I 
nope  you  don't  reckon  my  heart  as  no- 
thing*." 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  true,  as  reported, 
that  he  had  said  lately,  <<  I  am  for  the  king 
against  Fox;  but  I  am  for  Fox  against 
ntt."  .JoHNsoK.  «  Yes,  sir:  the  king  is 
my  master;  but  I  do  not  know  Pitt;  and  Fox 
is  my  friend." 

•*  rox,"  added  he,  "  is  a  most  extraordi- 
'  nary  man:  here  is  a  man  (describing  him  in 
ctronff  terms  of  objection  in  some  respects 
according  as  he  apprehended, 'but  which 
exalted  his  abilities  tne  more)  who  has  di- 
vided the  kingdom  with  G»sar:  so  that  it 
was  a  doubt  whether  the  nation  should  be 
ruled  by  the  sceptre  of  George  the  Third, 
or  the  tongue  or  Fox." 

Dr.  W  Jl,  physician  at  Oxford,  drank  tea 
with  us.  Johnson  had  in  general  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  the  companv  of  physicians, 
which  was  certainly  not  abated  bjr  the  con- 
versation of  this  learned,  ingenious,  and 
pleasing  gentleman.  Johnson  said,  '^  It  is 
wonderful  how  little  good  Radcliffe's  trav- 
elling fellowships  have  done.  I  know  no- 
thing that  has  been  imported  bv  them:  yet 
many  additions  to  our  medical  knowledffe 
migbt  be  got  in  foreign  countries.  Inocula- 
tk>n,  for  instaoce,  has  saved  more  lives  than 
war  destroys;  and  the  cures  perfonned  b^ 
the  Peruvian  bark  are  innumerable.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  send  our  travelling  physicians 
to  France  and  Italy  and  Germany,  for  all 


>  [Dr.  Barrowby  died  in  1768,  tiie  wnaox 
nemlMr  of  the  college  of  phyaieiane. — ^E».1 

*'  rMM  Adams  mairied,  in  Jnly,  1788,  Benja- 
Brin  Hyett,  Em).  of  Paiiwwidc,  Okmosftonhira.^ 
Hall.] 
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that  ia  known  there  is  known  here.  I  'd  aend 
them  out  of  Christendom;  I'd  send  them 
among  barbarous  nations." 

On  Friday,  June  11,  we  talked  at  break- 
fast  of  forms  of  prayer.  Johhsok.  <<  I  know 
of  no  good  prayers  but  those  in  the  <  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.' "  Dr.  Adams  (in  a 
very  earnest  manner).  <<  I  wish,  sir,  yon 
would  compose  some  family  prayeifB.** 
JoHMsoN.    *<  I  will  not  compose  prayers  for 

C,  sir,  because  you  can  do  it  for  yourself! 
I  have  thought  of  getting  together  aU 
the  books  of  prayers  which  I  couM,  select- 
ing those  which  should  sppear  to  nie  the 
best,  putting  out  some,  inserting  others, 
adding  some  prayers  of  my  own,  and  pre- 
fixing a  discourse  on  prayer."  We  all  now 
gathered  about  him,  and  two  or  three  of  us 
at  a  time  joined  in  pressing  him  to  execute 
this  plan.  He  seemed  to  m  a  little  displeaa- 
ed  at  the  manner  of  our  importunity,  and  in 
great  agitation  called  out,  <<  Do  not  talk 
thus  of  what  is  so  awful.  I  know  not  what 
time  God  will  allow  me  in  this  world. 
There  are  many  things  which  I  wish  to  do." 
Some  of  us  persisted,  and  Dr.  Adams  said, 
^'  I  never  was  more  serious  about  any  thing 
in  my  life."  Johmson.  "Let  me  alone, 
let  me  alone  j  I  am  overpowered."  And 
then  he  put  his  hands  before  his  face,  and 
reclined  for  some  time  upon  the  table  3. 

I  mentioned  Jeremy  Taylor's  usin^,  in 
his  forms  of  prayer,  '<  I  am  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners," and  other  such  self-condemning  ex- 
preesions  4.  <<  Now,  (said  1)  this  cannot  be 
said  vdth  truth  by  every  man,  and  therefore 
is  improper  for  a  general  printed  form.  I 
myself  cannot  say  that  I  am  the  worst  of 
men:  I  %DiU  not  say  so."  Johnsov.  *<  A 
man  may  know,  that  physically,  that  is,  in 
the  real  state  of^  tilings,  he  is  not  the  wont 
man ;  but  that  morally  he  may  be  so  5.  Law 
observes,  <  that  every  mau  knows  something 
worse  of  himself^  than  he  is  sure  of  in  otln 
ers.'  You  may  not  have  committed  audi 
crimes  as  some  men  have  done;  but  you  do 
not  know  against  what  degree  of  light  they 
have  sinned.  Besides,  sir,  <  the  chief  of 
sinners*  is  a  mode  of  expression  for  *  I  am  a 

great  sinner.'  So  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  our 
AvioTra*s  having  died  to  save  sinners,  says, 
<  of  whom  I  am  Uie  chief: '  yet  he  certain!^ 
did  not  think  himself  so  bad  as  Judas  lacan- 
ot"  BoswKLL.  *<  But,  sir,  Taylor  means 
it  literally,  for  he  founds  a  conceit  upon  it. 


*  [Yet  he  had  at  this  time  composed  all  the 
prayers  (except  one)  which  Dr.  Stnilian  afteiwardi 
pabliibed,  aa  be  atated,  by  Dr.  JohaaoD^a  expreoa 
denre — Ed.] 

«  [Sneh  ezpreatioM  are  by  no  meena  common, 
nor,  aa  Boewell  would  lead  w  to  nipiMMie,  ia 
their  apirit  a  chaiaoteriatie  of  Taylor's  Fvayeis.— 
J.  H.  Marzi.ano.1 

*  [See  cmfe,  y.  I.  p.  170.— En.] 
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When  prayinff  for  the  eonvenion  of  nn- 
nere,  aod  of  himself  in  particular,  he  says, 
'  Lord,  thou  wilt  not  leave  thy  chief  work 
undone.' "  Johnsok.  **  I  do  not  approve 
of  figurative  expressions  in  addressing  the 
Supreme  Being;  and  I  never  use  them. 
Taylor  gives  a  very  good  advice:  *  Never 
lie  in  your  prayers;  never  confess  more  than 
you  really  helieve;  never  promise  more  than 
you  mean  to  perform."'  I  recollected  this 
precept  in  his  "  Golden  Grove; "  but  his 
example  for  prayer  contradicts  his  precept. 

Dr,  Johnson  and  I  went  in  Dr.  Adams's 
coach  to  dine  with  Dr.  Nowell,  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  at  his  villa  at  Iffley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from 
Oxford.  While  we  were  upon  the  road,  I 
had  the  resolution  to  ask  Johnson  whether 
he  thought  that  the  roughness  of  his  manner 
had  been  an  advantage  or  not,  and  if  he 
would  not  have  done  more  good  if  he  had 
been  more  gentle.  I  proceeded  to  answer 
myself  thus:  "  Perhaps  it  has  been  of  ad- 
vantage, as  it  has  given  weight  to  what  you 
said;  you  could  not,  perhaps,  have  talked 
with  such  authority  without  it."  John- 
bom.  '*  No,  sir;  I  nave  done  more  good  as 
I  am.  Obscenity  and  impiety  have  always 
been  repressed  in  my  company  i."  Bos- 
WKLL.  "  True,  sir;  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  every  bishop.  Greater  liber- 
ties have  been  taken  in  tne  presence  of  a 
bishop,  though  a  very  rood  roan,  from  his 
being  milder,  and  therefore  not  commanding 
such  awe.  Yet,  sir,  many  people  who 
mi^rht  have  been  benefited  by  your  conver- 
sation have  been  frightened  away.  A  wor- 
thy friend  of  ours  has  told  me,  that  he  has 
often  been  afraid  to  talk  to  you."  Johnson. 
"  Sir,  he  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  he 
had  any  thing  rational  to  say'.  If  he  had 
not,  it  was  better  he  did  not  talk." 

Dr.  Nowell  is  celebrated  for  having 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1773, 
full  of  high  Tory  sentiments,  for  which  he 
was  thanked  as  usual,  and  printed  it  at  their 
request;  but,  in  the  midst  of  that  turbulence 
and  faction  which  disgraced  a  part  of  the 
present  reign,  tlie  thanks  were  ai\erwanls 
ordered  to  be  expunged  s.  This  strange 
conduct  sufficiently  exposes  itself;  and  Dr. 
Nowell  will  ever  have  the  honour  which  is 
due  to  a  lofVy  friend  of  our  monarchical  con- 
stitution. Dr.  Johnson  said  to  me,  "  Sir, 
the  court  will  be  very  much  to  blame  if  he 

1  [See  oiitf,  p.  64«^Ed.] 

*  The  wonk  of  Eraamos  (w  my  learned  friaad 
Archdeacon  Kearney  observes  to  me)  may  be 
applied  to  Johnson:  *<  Qai  ingeniam,  aezusm, 
diotiooem  homiuis  ooversot,  moltie  noo  oflTendon- 
tor,  qniboe  grmviter  ennt  ofiandaDdi,  qoi  bac  ^gao- 
Fanuit.»»-  Malonc. 

*  [See  dnit^  vol  i.  p.  2S2,  note. — £i>.] 


is  not  promoted."  I  toU  this  to  Dr.  Now 
ell;  and  asserting  mry  humbler,  thoogh  sot 
les^  zealous,  exenicma  in  the  same  canse  i 
sug^ted,  that  whatever  return  we  mighty 
receive,  we  should  still  have  the  consolatioa 
of  being  like  Butler's  steady  and  genenraa 
royalist, 

'*  Tnie  as  the  dial  to  the  son, 
Althoogh  it  be  not  shone  apon  1** 

We  were  well  entertained  and  very  bap» 
py  at  Dr.  Nowell's,  where  was  a  veir 
agreeable  company;  and  we  drank  ''  Chaic& 
and  King  "  after  dinnef,  with  true  Toiy 
cordiality. 

We  talked  of  a  certain  clergyman  ^  of 
extraordinary  charscter,  who,  by  exertiiif 
his  talents  in  writing  on  temporarjr  topicfci, 
and  displaying  uncommon  intrepidity,  bad 
raised  himself  to  affluence.  I  maintained 
that  we  ought  not  to  be  indignant  at  his 
success;  for  merit  of  every  sort  was  entitled 
to  reward.  Johnson.  *<  Sir,  I  will  not  ^ 
low  this  man  to  have  merit.  No,  sir;  what 
he  has  is  rather  the  contrary:  I  wilt,  indeed, 
allow  him  courage,  and  on  this  account  we 
so  far  give  him  credit.  We  have  more  re- 
spect for  a  man  who  robs  boldly  on  the 
highway,  than  for  a  fellow  who  jumps  out 
of  a  ditch,  and  knocks  you  down  Dehind 
your  back.  Courage  is  a  quality  so  necea- 
sary  for  maintaining  virtue,  that  it  is  al- 
ways respected,  even  when  it  is  associated 
with  vice." 

I  censured  the  coarse  invectives  which 
were  become  fashionable  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  said,  that  if  members  of 
parliament  must  attack  each  other  personal- 
ly in  the  heat  of  debste,  it  should  be  done 
more  genteelly.  Johnson.  "No,  sir;  thai 
would  be  much  worse.  Abuse  is  not  ao 
dangerous  when  there  is  no.  vehicle  of  wit 
and  delicacy,  no  subtle  conveyance.  The 
difference  between  cosrse  and  refined  abuse 


*  [Hod.  c.  ii  1.  175.— Ed.] 

*  [Rev.  Henry  Bate,  who,  in  1784,  took  d» 
name  of  Dudley,  was  created  a  baronet  n  181$, 
and  died  in  1824,  withoot  iisoe.  He  became  tint 
known  to  the  world  for  rather  an  soclerical  o- 
hibition  of  pergonal  prowen  in  a  Vaaxhal!  sqaib- 
ble  (see  Lond.  Mag.  for  177S,  p.  461);  he  wm 
aAerwardd  actively  connected  with  tlie  pukfiu 
pren;  and  in  coneeqnence  of  aomething  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Momiru^  Herald,  (Poa#5  of  wiiefc 
he  was  the  proprietor,  which  was  mippoeed  lo  ia> 
fleet  on  Lady  Strathmore,  he  was  involTed  ia  a 
duel  (or  pretended  duel,  Geni.  Mag,  1810,  p. 
188,  1828,  p.  496)  with  Mr.  Geoige  KobbMi 
Stoney,  who  soon  after  married  the  My,  sad  teok 
the  name  of  Bowes.  It  is  ain^ar  that  theas  r»- 
markable  events  of  his  early  life  are  not  allvded 
to  in  the  ample  biography  of  the  Gent,  Mag* 
(vol.  xciv.  p.  273.  686).  He  was  afterwaiSb 
bigtvin  the  chnrch,  and  aa  a 
magistrate. — £p.] 


i  active  and  respectaUs 
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i«  tt  the  difiTerence  between  heing  bniifled 
l>y  a  ctuh,  and  wounded  by  a  poisoned  ar- 
Tow.*'— I  have -since  observed  hi«  position 
«le^antly  expressed  by  Dr.  Younp: 

**  As  the  soft  plume  gives  swifhiess  to  the  dart ', 
Good  breeding  sends  the  satire  to  the  heart" 

On  Saturday,  June  13,  there  drank  tea 
frith  us  at  Dr.  Adams's,  Mr.  John  Hender- 
son, student  of  Pembroke  College,  celebra- 
ted for  his  wonderful  acquirements  in  alchy- 
my,  judicial  astrology,  and  other  abstruse 
and  curious  learning  S;  and  the  Reverend 
Herbert  Grof\,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was  some- 
^vrhat  mortified  by  Dr.  Johnson^s  not  being 
highly  pleased  with  some-  **  Family  Dis- 
conrses  **  which  he  had  printed;  they  were 
In  too  familiar  a  style  to  be  approved  of  b^ 
flo  manly  a  mind.  I  have  no  note  of  this 
evening's  conver8atk>n,  except  a  single 
IVagtnent  When  I  mentioned  Thomas 
LfOrd  Lyttelton's  vision,  the  prediction  of 
tiie  time  of  his  death)  and  its  exact  fulfil- 
lment : — Job N soir.  * <  1 1  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  has  hap|)ened  in  ray  day. 
I  heard  it  with  my  own  ears,  from  his  un- 
cle. Lord  Westcote  3.  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
every  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that 
I  am  willing  to  believe  it."  Dr.  Adams. 
^You  have  evidence  enough;  good  evi- 
dence, which  needs  not  such  support." 
JoHivsoir.    *'  I  like  to  have  more." 

Mr.  Henderson,  with  whom  I  had  saun- 
tered in  tlie  venerable  walks  of  Merton  Col- 
legfe,  and  found  Him  a  very  learned  and  pi- 
ous man,  supped  with  us.  Dr.  Johnson 
surprised  him  not  a  little,  by  acknowledgiiiff 
with  a  look  of  horrour,  that  he  was  much 
oppressed  by  the  fear  of  death.  The  amia- 
ble Dr.  Adams  suggested  that  God  was  infi- 
nitely good.  JoHKsoir.  *'  That  he  is  infi- 
nitely good,  as  far  aa  the  perfection  of  his 
nature  will  allow,  I  certainly  believe;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  good  upon  the  whole,  that 


*  [The  feather  does  not  give  swiftness,  bat 
oaly  serves  to  guide  the  arrow ;  so  that  Yoang's 
aUusioa  is  incorrect  as  well  as  Mr.  BoswelPs. — 
En.] 

*  See  an  account  of  him,  in  a  sermon  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Agutter. — Boswell.  [He  was  a 
young  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities,  but  of 
strange  habits  and  manners.  He  had  attracted 
tho  notice  of  many  of  the  first  characters  in  Ox- 
ford, who  paid  him  much  attention.  He  was 
aappoeed  to  be  well  read  in  books  which  no  onb 
«]ae  reads.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  bat 
never  got  oot  mto  the  world,  having  died  in  col- 
Jcfe  in  1778.  He  was,  I  think,  sent  to  college 
by  Dean  Tncker,  and  his  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Mr.  Agutter,  Fellow  of  Magdalen,  on 
the  text  *'  Mosee  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  l^ptians." — Ha  1.1..] 

'  A  correct  account  of  Losd  Lyttelton's  rappo- 
jHsd  Vision  may  be  found  in  Naahe*s  **  FijAory  of 
WH>rce8terihlre.'* — Additions  aand  Corrections, 
f,  86. — ^Mai^ovc 


individuals  should  be  puDiahed.  As  to  an 
individuals  therefore,  be  is  not  infinitely 
good;  and  as  I  cannot  be  twre  that  I  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which  salvation  is 
granted,  I  am  afraid  I  may  be  one  of  those 
who  shall  be  damned."  (Looking  dismally.) 
Da.  Adams.  <*  What  do  you  mean  by 
damned?"  Johnson  (passionately  and 
loudly).  "  Sent  to  Hell,  sir,  and  punished 
everlastingly."  Da.  Adams.  "  I  do  n't 
believe  that  doctrine."  Johnson.  **  Hold, 
sir,  do  you  believe  that  some  will  he  pun- 
ished at  alU''  Dr.  Adams.  <<  Being  ex* 
eluded  from  Heaven  will  be  a  punishment; 
yet  there  may  be  no  ereat  [positive  suffer- 
ing." Johnson.  "Well,  sir;  but,  if  you 
admit  anv  degree  of  punishment,  there  is 
an  end  of  your  aiigument  for  infinite  good- 
ness simply  considered^  for  infinite  good- 
ness would  inflict  no  punishment  whatever. 
There  is  not  infinite  goodness  physically 
considered:  morally  there  is."  aosweli 
'<  But  may  not  a  man  attain  to  such  a  de- 
cree of  hope  as  not  to  be  uneasy  from  the 
fear  of  death  ?  "  Johnson.  "  A  man  may 
have  such  a  degree  of  hope  as  to  keep  him 
quiet.  You  see  I  am  not  quiet,  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  I  talk;  but  I  do  not 
despair."  Mas.  Adams.  '*  You  seem,  sir, 
to  forget  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer." 
Johnson.  <<  IVf adam,  I  do  not  forget  the 
merits  of  my  Redeemer;  but  my  Redeemer 
has  said  that  he  will  set  some  on  his  right 
hand  and  some  on  his  left." — He  was  in 
gloomy  agitation,  and  said,  "  TU  have  no 
more  on't." — If  what  has  now  been  stated 
should  be  ur^ed  bv  the  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  its  influence  on  the  mind  were 
not  benignant,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
Johnson*s  temperament  was  melancholy,  of 
which  such  direful  apprehensions  of  futurity 
are  oden  a  common  effect  We  shall  pre- 
sently see,  that  when  he  approached  nearer 
to  his  awful  chang-e,  his  mind  became  tran- 
quil, and  he  exhibited  as  much  fortitude  as 
becomes  a  thinking  man  in  that  situation* 
From  the  subject  of  death  we  passed  to 
discourse  of  life,  whetlier  it  was  upon  the 
whole  more  happy  or  miserable.  Johnson 
was  decidedly  ior  the  balance  of  misery  4 : 
in  confirmation  of  which  I  maintained  that 
no  man  would  choose  to  lead  over  again  the 
life  which  he  had  experienced.  Johnson 
acceded  to  that  opinion  in  the  strongest 
terms.  This  is  an  inquiry  oflen  made;  and 
its  being  a  subject  of  disquisition  is  a  proof 
that  much  misery  presses  upon  human  feel- 
iD^;  for  those  who  are  conscious  of  a  fe- 
licity of  existence  would  never  hesitate  to 
accept  of  a  repetition  of  it     I  have  met 

*  [Here  followed  a  veiy  k>ng  note,  or  rather 
dissertation,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Chorton,  on  the 
subject  of  Johnson *8  opinion  of  the  misery  of  hor 
man  life,  which  the  editor  has  thooght  will  be  real 
most  conveniently  in  the  Appendix. — ^Eowj 
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tiith  ^rv  few  who  would.  I  hmre  heud 
Mr.  Burke  make  use  of  a  very  ingenious 
and  plausible  arpfument  on  this  aubject: 
*<  Every  man,"  aaid  he,  "  would  lead  his  life 
over  again;  for  every  man  is  willing  to  go 
on  and  take  an  addition  to  his  life,  which, 
as  he  grows  older,  he  has  no  reason  to 
think  will  be  better,  or  even  so  good  as 
what  has  preceded."  I  imagine,  however, 
the  truth  is  that  there  is  a  deceitful  hope 
that  the  next  part  of  life  will  be  free  from 
the  pains,  and  anxieties,  and  sorrows,  which 
we  have  already  felt.  We  sre  for  wise 
Durposes  *<  Condemned  to  Hope's  delusive 
Mine,"  as  Johnson  finely  says ;  and  I  may 
also  quote  the  celebrated  lines  of  Dryden, 
equally  philosophical  and  poetical : 
*•  When  I  eongider  Kfe,  't  is  aH  a  cheat; 

Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favoiir  the  deoek; 

Tmst  OD,  and  tbiak  to-roomiw  will  rtpay; 

To-morrow'B  fakor  than  the  foroBsr  day; 

LJM  woim;  and  while  it  nye  wa  ihall  be  Meat 

With  some  new  joys,  cni>  off  what  we  poiast. 

Suange  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  jreais 
■gaia; 

Yet  all  hope  pleasare  ia  what  yet  remain; 

And  from  the  dreg*  of  life  think  to  receive 

What  the  first  aprightl  j  rnnniiig  conld  not  give^  *' 

It  was  observed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it 
seemed  strange  that  he,  who  has  so  oiVen 
delighted  his  company  by  his  lively  and 
brilliant  conversation,'  should  ny  he  was 
miserable.  Johnson.  *<AlasI  it  is  all  out- 
side; I  may  be  cracking  my  joke,  and  curs- 
ing the  sun.  Sun^  how  I  hate  Hm  beami  I " 
I  knew  not  well  what  to  think  orthis  decla- 
ration; whether  to  hold  it  as  a  genuine  pio* 
ture  ot  hia  mind  s,  or  as  the  effect  of  his  per- 
suading himself  contrary  to  fact,  that  the 
position  which  he  had  assumed  as  to  hu- 
man unhappiness  waa  true.  We  may  ap- 
ply to  him  a  sentence  in  Mr.  Greville's 
<*  Maxims,  Characters,  and  Reflections  3;" 
a  book  which  is  entitled  to  much  more  praise 
than  it  has  received :  '<  Aristarchus  is 
charming;  how  full  of  knowledge,  of  sense, 
of  sentiment.  You  get  him  with  difficulty 
to  your  supper;  and  afler  having  delighted 
every  body  and  himself  for  a  few  hours,  he 
is  obliged  to  return  home;  he  is  finishing 
his  treatise,  to  prove  that  unhappiness  is  the 
portion  of  msn." 

On  Sunday,  ISth  June,  our  phikMopher 
was  calm  at  breakfast.  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  pleasing  in  our  leading  a 
college  life,  without  restraint  and  with  su- 
periour  ebgance,  in  consequence  of  our  liv- 

>  JSurengzebe,  Act  iv.  Scene  1. — ^Boswxli.. 

'  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  appear 
^•T  gay  in  company,  who  is  sad  at  heart  His 
memment  is  like  the  sonnd  of  dninw  and  tram- 
pets  in  a  battle,  to  drown  the  groans  of  the  wonnd- 
ad  and  dying. — ^Boswsll. 

■  Page  189.— B0SWB1.L. 


ing  in  tfie  nuMter**  hetiise,  tnd  havfaf  ^ 
company  of  ladies.  Mrs.  KeniucottnlatB^ 
in  his  presence,  a  lively  saying  of  Dr.  Jolsk 
son  to  Miss  Hanftah  More,  who  had  «• 
pressed  a  wonder  that  the  poet  who  lad 
written  "  Paradise  Lost,"  shoidd  write  nek 
poor  sonnets :  **  Milton,  madam,  wis  t 
genius  that  could  cut  a  CokMsns  frona 
rock,  but  coukl  not  CArve  heads  uponchefi 
ry-stones." 

We  talked  of  the  casuistical  qusilioB, 
*'  Wliether  it  was  allowable  at  any  time  to 
depart  from  truth 7""  JoHHaoN.  "lib 
general  rule  is,  that  truth  ahonki  Deaer  b 
violated,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  mfOh 
tance  to  the  comfort  of  life  that  we  ahoili 
have  a  full  security  by  mutual  fsith ;  ni 
occasional  inconvemenoes  ehoukibewilliiif* 
ly  suffered,  that  we  may  preserve  it.  Then 
muat,  however,  be  some  exceptions.  I£  fis 
instance,  a  murderer  ahonld  aak  you  whkh 
way  a  man  is  gone,  yon  may  tell  him  wbit 
is  not  true,  because  you  are  under  a  prevwn 
obligation  not  to  betray  a  man  to  amardcr* 
er.''  BoswELi..  **  Snpppeing  the  Mnos 
who  wrote  Jumu§  were  asked  whettMrhe 
was  the  authour,  might  he  deny  it?" 
Johnson.  <«  I  do  n't  know  what  to  say  to 
this.  If  yon  were  mre  that  he  wrote  J» 
mW,  would  you,  if  he  denied  it,  think » 
well  of  him  aflerwards  ?  Yet  it  niij  be 
urged  that  what  a  man  has  no  right  to  aak, 
you  mav  refuse  to  communicate ;  and  there 
IS  no  other  effectual  mode  of  preseiyiBg  1 
secret  and  an  important  aecfet,  the  diseore* 
ry  of  which  may  be  very  hnrtful  toyoo,  t»t 
a  flat  denial ;  for  if  vou  are  sitent,  or  hesi- 
tate, or  evade,  it  will  be  held  equivalent  to 
a  confession.  But  stay,  sir,  here  is  inother 
case.  Supposing  the  authour  hsd  toU  ot 
confidentially  that  he  had  written  Jmm, 
and  I  were  asked  if  he  had,  I  should  Mi 
myself  at  liberty  to  deny  it,  as  being  Vh 
der  a  previous  promise,  express  or  implied, 
to  conceal  itl  Now  what  I  ought  to  do 
for  the  authour,  may  I  not  do  for  rnyadf  ? 
But  I  deny  the  lawfulness  of  telling  a  lie  to 
a  sick  man,  for  fear  of  alarming  him  s.  Tos 
have  no  business  with  consequences;  701 
are  to  tell  ^the  truth.  Besides,  you  are  not 
sure  what  effect  your  telling  him  that  hen 
in  danger  may  have.  It  may  bring  bii 
distemper  to  a  crisis,  and  thst  may  cm 


*  [See  ante,  p.  206 ^Ed.] 

*  [A  very  eminent  physksian  of  Hie  preseat  kf 
(1881)  is  repotted  to  have  pabUckly  stated,  M 
«  he  always  kept  in  view  hk  doty  to  prsNrvs  • 
patient's  life  as  long  as  poanble,  and  diat  ftr  Alt 
reason  he  did  not  commnnieata  to  the  patieiit  bin 
•elf  the  extent  of  danger  that  impended  over  Isbl" 
—J.  H.  MAnxx.AND.  [ WarbartoB  says  "  whai 
the  terror  of  snch  a  sentence  may  imptdetbedoa- 
tor*s  endeavonis  to  save,  the  pronoaaciiig  it  wwU 
be  very  iodiscreet.*'--'i:efr.  to  Burd,  p.  »t- 
En.] 
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or  all  lying,  I  hare  tke  {greatest  ab* 
liorrence  of  thisylbecause  I  believe  it  has 
"beeii  frequeotiy  {M-actiaed  on  mvself.'' 

I  caanot  help  thinking  that  there  is  much 
^weight  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
^eld  that  truth,  as  an  eternal  and  immuta- 
Dle  principle^  ought  upon  no  account  what- 
ever to  he  violated,  from  supposed  previous 
or  superipur  obligations^  or  which  every 
man  being  to  judge  for  himself,  there  is 
^reat  danger  that  we  too  often,  from  par- 
tial motives,  persuade  ourselves  that  tney 
exist  I  and  prooably  whatever  extraordinary 
iB^ances  may  sometimes  occur,  where  some 
evil  mav  be  prevented  by  violating  this  noble 
princijuey  it  would  be  found  that  human 
nappiness  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  more 
perfect  were  truth  universally  preserved. 

In  the  notes  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  we  find 
the  Ibilowlng  verses  addressed  to  Pope  ^  : 

**  Whits  maiiee,  Pope,  denies  thy  page 
Its  own  celoitial  fire; 
Wlula  cfitteke,  and  while  baids  in  rage, 
Admirtag,  won't  admire: 

**  'While  wayward  peoa  tbj  worth  aaaail, 
And  envious tonguea  decry; 
Theae  tunea.  thonipi  many  a  friend  bewail, 
Theae  times  hewail  not  I. 

**  But  when  the  world*s  load  praise  i»thine. 
And  qpieen  no  more  shall  blame; 
When  with  thy  ITomer  thoa  ahalt  shine 
In  one  established  fame! 

*'  When  aone  shall  mil,  and  ereiy  lay 
Devote  a  wreath  to  thee; 
That  day  (for  oome  it  will)  that  day 
Shall  I  bunaat  to  see." 


It  IB  surety  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
they  should  appear  without  a  name.  Miss 
Seward,  knowing  Dr.  Johnson's  almost 
universal  and  minute  literarv  information, 
signified  a  desire  that  I  should  ask  him  who 
was  the  authour.  He  was  prompt  with  his 
answer  : — **  Why,  sir,  they  were  written 
by  one  Lewis,  who  was  either  under-mas- 
ter or  an  usher  of  Westminster-echool,  and 
published  a  Miseeilaiiy,  in  which  '  Gron- 
gar  Hill '  first  came  out  3."   Johnson  praised 


^  The  annotator  calls  them  "  amiable 
— -BoswKLi^     [The  annotator  was  Pope  himselC 

*  Lewis's  veiaes  addressed  to  Pope  (as  Mr. 
Bindley  togpests  to  me)  wene  first  published  m  a 
collection  of  Pieces  in  verse  and  prose  on  occa- 
mn  of  '*  The  Dnnciad/'  8vo.  1732.  They  are 
there  called  an  Epigram.  **  Grongar  HiU,'*  the 
name  gentleman  obeerves,  was  firat  printed  hi  Sav- 
Bge*8  MiscellaDies,  as  an  Ode  (it  is  singnlar  that 
Johnson  should  not  have  recollected  this),  and  was 
remrhUed  in  the  same  year  (1726),  in  Lewis's  Mis- 
eellany,  in  the  form  it  now  bean.  In  that  Mis- 
cellany (as  the  Reverend  Mr.  Blakeway  observes 
to  me),  *'  the  beaotiful  poem,  '  Away,  let  nonght 
to  love  displeasing,'  &c.  (reprinted  in  Percy's 
Reliques,  vol.  i.  b.  liL  No.  14),  fint  appeared." 


them  highly,  send  repeated  them  wkh  a  ao* 
ble  animation.  In  the  twelfth  line,  instead 
of''  one  esUUish'd  fame,"  he  repeated  "  one 
unclouded  fiame,'*  which  he  thought  was 
the  reading  in  former  editions ;  but  1  be- 
lieve was  a  flash  of  his  own  genius.  It  is 
much  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

On  Monday,  14th  June,  and  Tuesday, 
15tfa,  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  dined,  on  one  of 
them,  I  forget  which,  with  Mr.  Mickle, 
translator  ol*  the  «  Lusiad,"  at  Wliealley,  a 
very  pretty  country  place  a  few  miles  from 
Oxford;  and  on  the  other  with  Dr. Wether- 
ell,  Master  of  University  College.  From 
Dr.  Wethereirs  he  went  to  visit  Mr.  Sack- 
ville  Parker,  the  bookseller :  and  when  he 
returned  to  us  p^ave  the  following  account 
of  his  visit,  saying,  "  I  have  been  to  see  my 
old  friend.  Sack.  Parker ;  I  find  he  has 
married  his  maid ;  he  has  done  right.  She 
had  lived  with  him  many  years  in  great 
confidence,  and  they  had  mingled  minds;  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  found  any  wife 
that  would  have  made  him  so  hai)py.  The 
woman  was  very  attentive  and  civil  to  me  5 
she  pressed  me  to  fix  a  day  for  dining  with 
them,  and  to  say  what  I  liked,  and  she 
would  be  sure  to  get  it  for  me.  Poor  Sack  1 
he  is  very  ill  indeed  3.  We  parted  as  never  to 


It  is  there  said  to  be  a  translation  from  the  ancient 
British.  Lewis  was  anthoor  of  *'  Philip  of  Mace* 
don,"  a  tragedy,  poblished  in  1727,  and  dedkaited 
to  Pope:  end  in  1780  he  published  a  seeond  vol- 
ume of  miscellaneons  poems.  As  Dr.  Johnaoa 
settled  in  London  not  long  after  the  verses  addreaa- 
ed  to  Pope  fint  appears),  he  probably  then  ob 
tained  some  information  concerning  their  autlioiurt 
David  Lewis,  whom  he  has  described  as  an  oshei^ 
of  Westminster-school:  yet  the  Dean  of  Westmin* 
ster,  who  has  been  pleased,  at  my  request,  te 
make  some  inquiry  on  this  subject,  has  not  foan4 
any  vestige  of  his  having  ever  been  employed  ia 
this  sitnation.  A  late  writer  (<<  Environs  of  Lon- 
don," iv.  171,)  supposed  that  the  following  in- 
scription in  the  churchyard  of  the  church  of  Low 
Leyton,  in  Eaaez,  was  intended  to  commemorate 
this  poet:  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  David  Lew- 
is, £m].  who  died  the  8th  day  of  April,  1760,  aged 
77  yean;  a  great  favourite  of  the  Mnses,  as  his 
many  excellent  pieces  in  poetry  sufficiently  testify. 
<  Inspired  verse  nay  on  tfiis  marble  IWe, 
But  CSB  no  honour  to  thy  shImb  give.* 

'* .  . .  Also  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  above-named 
David  Lewis,  fourth  daughter  of  Newdigate  Owa* 
ley,  Esq.  who  departed  this  life  the  lOtli  of  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  aged  00  years."  But  it  appears  to  me 
improbable  that  this  monument  was  erected  for  the 
authour  of  the  Verges  to  Pope,  and  of  the  traaedy 
already  mentioned:  the  language  both  of  the  dedi- 
cation prefixed  to  that  piece,  and  of  the  dedication 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  and  prefixed  to 
the  Miscellanies,  1780,  denoting  a  person  who 
moved  in  a  lower  sphere  than  this  Essex  squire 
■eems  to  have  done. — ^Malome. 

*  He  died  at  Oxibid  in  his  eightynimtb  year, 
Dec.  10, 1706.— Malone. 
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meet  again.  It  has  quite  bn^en  me  down." 
This  pathetick  narrative  was  strangely  di- 
▼ersified  with  the  grave  and  earnest  defence 
of  a  man's  having  married  his  maid.  I  could 
not  but  feel  it  as  in  some  degree  ludicrous. 

In  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  15th  June, 
while  we  sat  at  Dr.  Adams's,  we  talked  of 
a  printed  letter  from  the  reverend  Herbert 
Crofl,  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  been 
hia  pupil,  in  which  he  advised  him  to  read 
to  the  end  of  whatever  books  he  should  be* 
gin  to  read.  Johkson.  "  This  is  surelv  a 
strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  resolve 
that  whatever  men  you  happen  to  get  ac- 
(juainted  with,  you  are  to  keep  to  them  for 
hfe.  A  book  may  be  good  for  nothing ;  or 
there  may  be  only  one  thing  in  it  worth 
knowing:  are  we  to  read  it  all  through  ? 
These  Voyages,  (pointing  to  the  three 
large  volumes  of  *  Voyages  to  the  South 
Sea '  1  which  were  just  come  out)  who  will 
read  them  through  ?  A  man  had  better 
work  his  way  before  the  mast  than  read 
them  through ;  they  will  be  eaten  by  rats 
and  mice,  before  tney  are  read  through ; 
There  can  be  little  entertainment  in  such 
books ;  one  set  of  savages  is  like  another." 
Bos  WELL.  "I  do  not  think  the  people 
of  Ouheite  can  be  reckoned  savages." 
JoHirsoN  ''Don't  cant  in  defence  of 
savages."  Boswbll.  "  They  have  the 
art  of  naviij^ation."  Johxtson.  <'  A  dog  or 
eat  can  swim.*'  Boswell.  "They carve 
very  ingeniously."  Johnsok.  "  A  cat 
can  scratch,  and  a  child  with  a  nail  can 
acratch."  I  perceived  this  was  none  of  the 
tnoUia  temporafandi ;  so  desisted. 

Upon  his  mentioning  that  when  he  came 
to  college  he  wrote  his  first  exercise  twice 
over,  but  never  did  so  aflerwards  :  Miss 
Adams.  "  I  suppose,  sir,  you  could  not 
make  them  better?"  Johnson.  "Yes,  mad- 
am, to  be  sure,  I  could  make  them  better. 
Thought  is  better  than  no  thought."  Miss 
Adams.  "  Do  you  think,  sir,  you  could  make 
your  Rambler  better  ?  "  Johnson.  <<  Cer- 
tainly I  could."  Boswell.  "  I  '11  lay  a  bet, 
sir,  you  cannot."  Johnson.  "But  I  will, sir,  if 
I  choose.  I  shaJl  make  the  best  of  them  you 
shall  pick  out,  better."  Boswell.  "  But 
you  may  add  to  them.  I  will  not  allow  of 
that."  Johnson.  *'  Nay,  sir,  there  are 
three  ways  of  making  them  better ;  putting 
out,  adding,  or  correcting." 

During  our  visit  at  Oxford,  the  following 
conversation  passed  between  him  and  me  on 
the  subject  or  my  trying  my  fortune  at  the 
English  bar.  Having  aslced  whether  a 
ver^  extensive  acquaintance  in  London, 
which  was  very  valuable,  and  of  great  ad- 
vanta^  to  a  man  at  large,  might  not  be 
prejudicial  to  a  lawyer,  by  preventing  him 
from  giving  sufficient  attention  to  his  busi- 
1  ?    Johnson.    **  Sir,  you  will  attend  to 

'  (Cook's  voya|M.^ED.] 


business   as  busiiiMs   lays  bdd  Of  )oi 

When  not  actually  tsJiployed,  you  mijai 
your  friends  as  much  as  you  do  now.  Toi 
may  dine  at  a  club  every  da^r,  and  sap  litk 
one  of  the  members  every  night;  andjoi 
may  be  as  much  at  publick  Saces  u  <« 
who  has  seen  them  ail  would  wish  to  bt 
But  you  must  take  care  to  attend  constant^ 
in  Westminster  Hall ;  both  to  mind  ym 
business,  as  it  is  almost  all  learnt  there,  (ftr 
nobody  9  reads  now),  and  to  show  thatyoi 
want  to  have  business.  And  you  most  boI 
be  too  ol\en  seen  at  publick  places,  tkit 
competitors  may  not  nave  it  to  say,  *  Hi 
is  always  at  the  play-house  or  at  ]ti» 
lagh,  and  never  to  be  found  at  his  efai» 
bers.'  And,  sir,  there  must  be  a  kind  of 
solemnity  in  the  manner  of  a  profeniosi. 
man.  I  have  nothing  particular  tony  to 
yoti  on  the  subject  All  this  I  should  a; 
to  any  one ;  I  should  have  said  it  to  Lord 
Thurlow  twenty  years  ago." 

The  profession  may  probably  think  tlui 
representation  of  what  is  required  ia  sbtf> 
rister  who  would  hope  €ox  success,  to  bi 
much  too  indulgent;  but  certain  it  is,  thatM 

**  The  wits  of  Charles  foond  easier  ways  to  fiuoe," 

some  of  tlie  lawyers  of  this  age  who  biw 
risen  hi^h  have  by  no  means  thought  it  tb* 
soluteljr  necessary  to  submit  to  that  loof 
and  painful  course  of  study  which  a  Plow- 
den,  a  Coke,  and  a  Hale,  considered  ai  re- 
quisite. My  respected  friend,  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  has  shown  me,  in  the  hand-writing  a 
his  grandfather,  a  curious  account  of  a  ooa- 
versation  which  he  had  with  Lord  dikf 
Justice  Hale  ',  in  which  that  great  masldli 
him,  "  That  for  two  years  after  he  came  to 
the  inn  of  court,  he  studied  sixteen  horns  a 
da^;  however,  his  lordship  added,  that  If 
this  intense  application  he  ahnost  biosffht 
himself  to  his  grave,  though  he  were  or  a 
very  strong  constitution,  and  aflerredscoi 
himself  to  eight  hours;  but  that  he  wovid 
not  advise  any  body  to  so  much;  that  ha 
thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  asd 
constancy,  was  sufikient;  that  a  roan  mnit 
use  his  body  as  he  would  his  hone,  aid 
his  stomach;  not  tire  him  at  once,  bat  rite 
with  an  appetite." 

On  Wednesday,  16th  June,  Dr.  Johsw 
and  I  returned  to  London;  he  was  not  wd 
to-day,  and  said  very  little,  employing  hi* 


*  [This  is  very  loose  talk.  Johnson  hbadt 
probably  from  coostitational  nen'ons  iiriMlias, 
was  impatient  of  reading  steadily,  and  his  sitm^ 
diiiary  qnickness  at  catchina  up,  and  bis  tsssdjf 
in  retaining  what  be  hastily  read,  led  himtsdoakt 
that  other  men  could  be  more  studioss.— Ea.1 

'  [This  interesting  converaation  will  bs  faai 
at  length  m  Seward's  <<  Anecdotes  of  distlsgaaW 
Penons,*'  iv.  489.  It  was  contribotsd  br  m 
Langton  to  the  editor  of  that  work.— J.  H.  Mask 
i.Ain>.} 
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■alf  chiefly  in  reading  Euripides.  He  ex* 
pressed  some  displeasure  at  me  for  not  ob- 
serving sufficiently  the  various  objects 
npon  the  road.  *'  If  I  had  your  eyes, 
nr,"  said  he,  <*  I  should  count  the  passen- 
gers." It  was  wonderful  how  accurate  his 
observation  of  visual  objects  was,  notwith- 
standine  hia  imperfect  eyesight,  owing  to  a 
habit  of  attention.  That  he  was  much  sa- 
tisfied with  the  respect  paid  to  him  at  Dr. 
1^1,^  Adams's  is  thus  attested  by  himself: 
itA.iL  'M  returned  last  night  from  Oxford, 
^  ''2.  afVer  a  fortnight's  abode  with  Dr. 
Adams,  who  treated  me  as  well  as  I  conld 
expect  or  wish;  and  he  that  contents  a  sick 
man;  a  man  whom  it  is  impossible  to  please, 
-^  has  surely  done  his  part  well."  [He 
adds,  '*  I  went  in  the  common  vehi- 
cle, with  very  little  fatigue,  and  came  back 
I  think  with  less."] 

After  his  return  to  London  from  this  ex- 
cursion, I  saw  him  frequently,  but  have  few 
memorandums;  I  shall  therefore  here  insert 
some  particulars  which  1  collected  at  vari- 
ous times. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  AsUe,  of  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire,  brother  to  the  learned  and 
ingenious  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  was  from  his 
early  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
obligingly  advised  him  as  to  his  studies,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  following  books, 
of  which  a  list  which  he  has  been  pleased 
tacoouttunicate  lies  before  me,  in  Johnson's 
own    hand-writing: — "Universal   Historv 

i ancient)— Rollings  Ancient  History — ^Puf- 
endorTs  Introduction  to  History — Ver tot's 
History  of  Knights  of  Malte— Vertot's  Re- 
volution of  Portugal — ^Vertot's  Revolution 
of  Sweden — Carte's  History  of  England — 
Present  State  of  England — Geographical 
GrsmmaF-Prfdeaux's  Connexion— Nelson's 
Feasts  and  Fasts— Duty  of  Man— Gentle- 
Bao'to  Religion — Clarendon's  History — 
Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind— Watte's 
Logick— Nature  Displayed — Lowth's  Eng- 
lish-Grammar — BlacKwall  on  the  Classicks 
*«Sherk)ek'8  Sermons— Burnet's  Life  of 
Hale^Dupin's  History  of  the  Church — 
Shuckfbrd's  Connexions — Law's  Serious 
Gall— Walton's  Complete  Angler— Sandys's 
Traveb— Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety— ^England's  Gazetteer — Goldsmith's 
Roman  History — Some  Commentaries  on 
the  Bible.'* 

It  having  been  mentioned  to  Dr.  Johnson 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  son  whom  he 
imtgined  to  have  an  extreme  degree  of  ti- 
miditv,  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  publick 
school,  that  he  might  acquire  conndence: 
"  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  "  this  is  a  preposter- 
ous expedient  for  removing  his  infirmity; 
sach  a  disposition  shoukl  be  cultivated  m 
the  shade.  Placing  him  at  a  publick  school 
is  forcing  an  owl  upon  day." 

Speaking  of  a  gentleman  whose  house 


was  much  fVequented  by  low  comp«iy« 
"  Rags,  sir,"  said  he,  "  will  always  maU 
their  appearance  where  they  have  a  right  to 
do  it" 

Of  the  same  gentleman's  mode  of  living, 
he  said,  "  Sir,  the  servants,  instead  of  do» 
ing  what  they  are  bid,  stand  round  the  tft* 
ble  in  idle  clusters,  gaping  upon  the  guests; 
and  seem  as  unfit  to  attend  a  company,  as 
to  steer  a  man  of  war." 

A  dull  country  magistrate  gave  Johnson 
a  long,  tedious  account  of  his  exercising  his 
criminal  jurisdiction,  the  result  of  which  was 
his  having  sentenced  four  convicts  to  trans* 
porta tion.  Johnson,  in  an  agony  of  impa- 
tience to  get  rid  of  such  a  companion,  ex- 
claimed, "  1  heartily  wish,  sir,  that  1  were  a 
fimi." 

Johnson  was  present  when  a  tragedy 
was  read,  in  which  there  occurred  this  Tine: 

"  Who  rules  o'  or  fi-eemen  should  hinuelf  be  free.'* 

The  company  having  admired  it  much, 
<*  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said  Johnson: 
*<  it  might  as  well  be  said, 

«  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  &.t\*' 

He  was  pleased  with  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Cator,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  Mr. 
Thrale's  important  trust,  and  thus  describes 
him:  "  There  is  much  good  in  his  Letters 
character,  and  much  usefulness  in  yoI.  u/ 
his  knowledge."  He  found  a  cordial  P-Si* 
solace  at  that  gentleman's  seat  at  Becken- 
ham,  in  Kent,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the 
finest  places  at  which  I  ever  was  a  guest; 
and  where  I  find  more  and  more  a  hospita- 
ble welcome. 

Johnson  seldom  encouraged  general  cen- 
sure of  any  profession:  but  he  was  willing 
to  allow  a  due  share  of  merit  to  the  various 
departments  necessary  in  civilised  life.  In 
a  splenetick,  sarcastical,  or  jocular  frame  of 
mind,  however,  he  would  sometimes  utter  a 
pointed  saying  of  that  nature.  One  in- 
stance has  been  mentioned  %  where  he  gave 
a  sudden  satirical  stroke  to  the  character  of 
an  attorney.  The  too  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission to  that  employment,  which  requires 
both  abilities  and  iiftegrity,  has  given  rise 
to  injurious  reflections,  which  are  totally  in- 
applicable to  many  very  respectable  men 
who  exercise  it  with  reputation  and  honour. 

Johnson  having  argued  for  some  time 
with  a  pertinacious  gentleman;  his  oppo- 
nent, wiio  hud  talked  in  a  very  puzzhng 
manner,  happened  to  say ,"  I  do  n't  under- 
stand you,  sir; "  upon  which  Johnson  ob- 
served, "  Sir,  I  have  found  you  an  argi>- 
ment;  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  find  you  an 
understanding." 

Talking  to  me  of  Horry  Walpole  (as 

>  [Jinte,  p.  116.— En.] 

*  See  ante^  voL  i.  p.  171. — ^Boswxlx 
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Horace,  now  Earl  of  Orford)  was  often 
called),  Johnson  allowed  that  he  eot  togeth-^ 
er  a  great  many  curious  little  things^  and 
told  them  in  an  elegant  manner*  Mr. 
Walpole  thought  Johnson  a  more  amiable 
character  after  reading  his  Letters  to  Mrs. 
Thrale:  but  never  was  one  of  the  true  ad- 
mirers of  that  great  roan».  We  may  sup- 
pose a  prejudice  conceived,  if  he  ever  heard 
Johnson's  account  to  Sir  Qeorge  Staunton, 
that  when  he  made  speeches  in  parliament 
for  the  6entleman*8  Magazine,  "  he  always 
took  care  to  put  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  the 
wrong,  and  to  say  eveij  thing  he  could 
against  the  electorate  of  Hanover."  The 
celebrated  Heroick  Epistle,  in  which  John- 
son is  satirically  introduced,  has  been  as- 
cribed both  to  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Mason. 
One  day  at  Mr.  Courtenay's,  when  a  gen- 
tleman expressed  his  opinion  that  there  was 
more  energy  in  that  poem  than  could  be 
expected  from  Mr.  Walpole ;  Mr.  Warton, 
the  late  laureate,  observed,  <'  It  may  have 


*  In  his  PofithnnjOTO  Worlu  he  has  spoken  of 
Johnson  in  the  most  contemptnons  manner! — 
Majloitb.  [Malone  doubtless  allodes  to  the 
edition  of  Walpole's  Works,  in  5  vols.  4to., 
pab1i«hed  in  1798;  hat,  with  the  exceiilion  of  the 
Letterg,  almost  the  whole  of*  Walpole's  writings 
had  been  previonsly  given  to  the  world.  The 
following  passage  occara  in  one  of  the  lettens  to 
General  Conway,  "  Have  yon  got  BosweH's  most 
absord,  enormoos  book  ?  The  best  thing  in  it  is 
a  bon  mot  of  Lord  Pembroke.  The  more  one 
learns  of  Johnson,  the  more  preposteroos  assem- 
blage he  appears  of  strong  sense,  of  the  lowest 
bigotry  and  prejudices,  of  pride,  brutality,  fretful- 
nesB  and  vanity — and  Boswell  is  the  spe  of  most 
of  bis  faults,  without  a  grain  of  his  sense.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  mountebank  and  his  zany." — 
6th  OtU  1785.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cole,  published 
since  Mr.  Malone's  death,  Walpole  says,  "  I  have 
00  thiret  to  know  the  rest  of  my  cotemponuries, 
from  the  abmird  bombast  of  Dr.  Johnson  down  to 
the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith.  Tboogh  the  latter 
changeling  has  had  bright  gleams  of  parts,  and 
the  former  had  sense  till  be  changed  it  for  words 
and  sold  it  for  a  pensran." — 27  AprU,  1778. 
Tbe  expression  is  snurt  and  epigrammatic,  but 
has,  OS  relates  to  Johnsoi^  little  meaning.  John- 
son's tense  and  verbosity  were  cotemporaneons. 
Indeed  his  later  works  nave  fewer  hard  words 
than  his  first  publications;  so  that  at  least  he  did 
not  '*  change  sense  for  words.*'  As  to  tbe 
pension,  it  has  been  shown  that  Johnson  did  not 
sell  his  principles  for  it:  but,  at  all  events,  he  did 
not  *'  sell  his  sense  "  in  the  meaning  of  parting 
with  it.  And  the  Qoarteriy  Review  on  TVal- 
ycle^s  Memoirs  (March,  1822),  proves  that 
Plough  he  talked  and  wrote  in  strains  of  high  dis- 
ittteiestedness,  he  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to 
have  charged  another  with  any  venal  change 
either  of  principles  or  language.  As  to  Goldsmith, 
Walpole  had  before  happily  chancterised  him  as 
an  **  inspired  idiot,** — £0.] 


been  written  by  Walpole,  and  htidtram'i 
by  Mason  »." 

He  disapproved  of  Lord  Hailes,  for  hmw^ 
ing  modernised  the  language  of  the  ever 
memorable  John  Hales  of  Eton,  in  an  edi- 
tion which  his  loidship  puUithed  of  thai 
writer's  works.  **An  antnonr's  language, 
sir,''  said  he,  **  is  a  characteristic  al  part  of 
his  composition,  and  is  also  charaeteristica] 
of  the  age  in  which  he  writes.  Bemdea,  air, 
when  the  l^ngnage  is  changed,  we  are  ool 
sure  that  the  sense  is  the  same.  No,  air:  1 
am  sorry  Lord  Hailes  has  done  this.** 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  his  fre- 
quent use  of  the  expression,  N6,  mt,  was 
not  always  to  intimate  eontradictian :  Jbr 
he  would  say  so  when  he  was  abont  to  en- 
force an  affirmative  proposition  which  had 
not  been  denied,  as  in  the  instance  last  mea- 
tioned.  I  used  to  consider  it  as  a  kind  of 
flag  of  defiance;  as  if  he  had  said,  **  Any  ai^ 
gnment  you  may  offer  against  this  is  not 
just.  No,  sir,  it  is  not."  It  was  like  Fd^ 
staffs  "  I  deny  your  major'." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  having  said  that  he 
took  the  altitude  of  a  man's  taste  by  liii 
stories  and  his  wit^  and  of  his  nndentaa^ 
ing  by  the  remarks  which  he  repealed;  be- 
ing always  sure  that  he  must  be  a  wtak 
man,  who  quotes  common  things  with  sa 
emphasis  as  if  they  were  oracles;— -Johnssa 
affreed  with  him;  and  Sir  Joehaa  having 
auo  observed  that  the  real  character  of  a 
man  was  found  out  by  his  arnvsemeniSi 
Johnson  added,  **  Yes,  sir;  no  man  is  a 
hypocrite  in  his  pleasures. '^ 

I  have  mentioned  Johnson's  general  assiu 
sion  to  a  pun.  He  once,  however,  caJaied 
one  of  mine.  When  we  were  talkinr  of  a 
numerous  company  in  which  he  had  3isliB- 
guished  himself  highly,  I  said,  ^  Sir,  yov 
were  a  cod  surrounded  by  smelts.  Ia*aot 
this  enough  for  you  ?  at  a  time  too  when 
you  were  not  ^uAmg  for  a  campUmeBt?* 
lie  laughed  at  this  with  a  complaeest  a^ 
probation.  Old  Mr.  Sheridan  obaonpadr 
upon  my  mentioning  it  to  him,  **  He  liiwd 
your  com])liment  so  well,  he  was  willii^  is 
take  it  with  pun  tmiee."     [Though  no 


*  It  18  now  (1804)  knoum,  that  the  *'  ] 
Epistle"  was  written  by  Moooiu — ^BAam^ss. 
[The  Editor  is  satisfied,  from  a  variety  ef  evidenoa, 
that  Walpole  was  concerned  in  this  lively  1 
and  that  the  distribution  of  tbe  shares  |  ' 
fonner  note  {ante,  p.  298)  is  sBbstontially  4 
— ^Ed.] 

'  [Sir  James  Mackintosh  rememben  that  1 
spending  the  Christmas  of  1797  at 
Mr.  Burke  said  to  him,  "  JohiMMi  showed 
powers  of  mind  in  compaay  than  m  hm 
but  he  ergned  only  lor  victory;  and  whsa  be  lai 
neither  a  paradox  to  defend,  nor  aa  aalagiMiiills 
cmsh,  he  would  prefiice  hia  a»$ent  with,  ITIf  , 
no,  fir."— Ed.] 
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Rswk.  W^*^  iHend  to  prnie,  he  once,  by  aeci- 
▲poph.  dent,  made  a  singular  one.  A  penon 
^310.  who  affected  to  live  afler  the  Greek 
Bsenner,  and  to  anoint  himself  with  oil,  was 
one  day  mentioned:  Johnson,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  on  the  singularity  of  his 
jpractiee,  gave  him  the  denomination  of  this 
man  of  Ortece  (or  grease^  as  yon  please  to 
take  it)}.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  no 
innocent  species  of  wit  or  pleasantry  should 
be  suppressed;  and  that  a  good  pun  may  be 
admitted  amon^  the  smaller  excellencies  of 
lively  conversation. 

Had  Johnson  treated  at  large  De  ClarU 
Oratorilnu,  he  miffht  luive  given  us  an 
admirable  work.  When  the  Duke  of  fied- 
ford  attacked  the  ministry  as  vehemently 
as  he  could,  (or  having  taken  upon  them  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  importation  of  corn, 
JLord  Chatham,  in  his  first  speech  in  the* 
House  of  Lords,  boldly  avowed  hin?jelf  to 
be  an  adviser  of  that  measure.  "  My  co^ 
leagues,"  said  he,  ''  as  I  was  confined  by 
indisposition,  did  me  the  signal  honour  of 
coming  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  to  ask 
bis  opinion.  But,  had  they  not  thus  con- 
descended, i  shoukl  have  taken  up  my  bed, 
mnd  walked^  in  order  to  have  deiiveriMi  that 
opinion  at  the  Council-board."  Mr.  Lang- 
ton,  who  was  present,  mentioned  this  to 
Johnson,^  who  observed,  "  Now,  sir,  we 
eee  that  he  took  these  words  as  he  found 
them,  without  considering,  that  though  the 
expression  in  Scripture,  take  t^  t^  bed 
and  VMdk,  strictly  suited  the  instance  of  the 
•ick  man  jestored  to  health  and  strength, 
who  would  of  course  be  supposed  to  carry 
his  bed  with  him,  it  could  not  be  proper  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  was  lying  in  a  state 
of  feebleness,  and  who  certainly  would  not 
add  to  the  difficulty  of  moving  at  all,  that  of 
carrying  his  bed^.'* 

When  I  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  news- 
paper one  of  Mr.  Grattan's  animated  and 
glowing  speeches  in  favour  of  the  freedom 
of  Ireland,  in  which  this  expression  occurred 
(I  knew  not  if  accurately  taken):  "We 
will  persevere,  till  there  is  not  one  link  of 
the  English  chain  left  to  clank  upon  the 
rags  of  the  meanest  beggar  in  Ireland :" — 
"  Nay,  sir,"  said  Johnson, "  do  n*t  you  per- 
ceive that  one  link  cannot  clank.'" 

Mrs.  Thrale  has  published  3,  as  John- 
son's, a  kind  of  parody  or  counterpart  of  a 
fine  poetical  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Burke's 
speeches  on  American  taxation.  It  is  vig- 
orously but  somewhat  coarsely  executed; 
ttad  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  is  not  quite 
correctly  exhibited.    I  nope  he  did  not  use 


>  [Lord  Chatham  meant,  in  his  strong  meta- 
phorical way,  to  say,  that  his  desire  to  do  that 
pabUc  daty  would  have  operated  a  miracle  on 
bm;  so  that  Johnson's  remark  seams  hypercritieal. 
—En.] 

■  [See  antet  P«  276. — ^En.J 
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the  words  *^wle  agetdifi^*  for  the  Amert^ 
cans  in  the  House  of  Parliament;  and  if  he 
did  so,  in  an  extempore  effusion,  I  wish  tlie 
lady  had  not  committed  it  to  writing. 

Mr.  Burke  uniibrmly  showed  Johnson  the 
greatest  respect;  and  when  Mr.  Towns- 
hend,  now  Lord  Sydney,  at  a  period  when 
he  was  conspicuous  in  opposition,  threw  out 
some  reflection  in  parliament  upon  the  grant 
of  a  pension  to  a  man  of  such  political  prin- 
ciples as  Johnson;  Mr.  Burke,  though  then 
of^  the  same  party  with  Mr.  Townshend, 
stood  warmly  forth  in  defence  of  his  friend, 
to  whom,  he  justly  observed,  the  pension 
was  granted  solely  on  account  of  his  emi* 
nent  literary  merit.  I  am  ^vell  assured, 
that  Mr.  Townsbend's  attack  upon  John* 
son  was  the  occasion  of  his  "  hitching  in  a 
rhyme  ' ; "  for  that  in  the  original  copy  ctf 
Goklsmith's  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his 
"  Retaliation,"  another  person's  name  stood 
in  the  couplet  where  Mr.  Townshend  is  now 
introduced: 

*<  Though  firangfat  with  all  leaming  kept  straiaing 
his  throat, 
To  penniade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him 
a  vote.*' 

It  may  be  w«rth  remarking  among  the 
minuHm  of  my  collection,  that  Johnson  was 
once  drawn  to  serve  in  the  militia,  the 
trained  bands  of  the  city  of  London,  and  that 
Mr.  Rackstrow,  of  the  Museum  in  Fleet- 
street,  was  his  colonel.  It  may  be  believed 
he  did  not  serve  in  person;  but  the  idea, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  is  certainly  laugh- 
able. He  upon  that  occasion  provided 
himself  with  a  musket,  and  with  a  sword 
and  belt,  which  I  have  seen  hanging  in  his 
closet 

He  was  very  constant  to  those  whom  be 
once  employed,  if  they  gave  him  no  reason 
to  be  displeased.  When  somebody  talked  of 
being  imposed  on  in  the  purchase  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  such  articles:  "That  will  not 
be  the  case,"  said  he,  *<  if  you  go  to  a  Hat^ 
ly  ihop,  as  I  always  do.  In  such  a  shop 
it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  take  a  petty 
advantage." 

An  authour  of  most  anxious  and  restless 
vanity  *  being  mentioned,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  not  a  voung  sapling  upon  Parnassus 
more  severely  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
criticism  than  that  poor  fellow." 

The  difference,  he  observed,  between  a 
well-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man  is  this: 
"  One  immediately  attracts  your  liking, 
the  other  your  aversion.     You  love  the  one 


^  [I  rather  believe  that  it  was  ip  consequence 
of  his  peraisting  ui  clearing  the  gallery  of  the  Eioase 
of  Commons,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  Bnrke  and  Fox,  one  evening  when  Garrick  was 
present — Mackintosh.] 

*  [Probably  Mr.  Perceval  Stockdala.  Sea  ante, 
p.  270.— Ed.] 
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tin  you  find  reason  to  hate  him;  yon  hate 
Ae  other  till  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 

The  wife  of  one  of  his  acquaintance  i  had 
fraudulently  made  a  purse  for  herself  out  of 
her  husband's  fortune.  Feeling  a  proper 
eompunclKon  in  her  last  moments,  she  con- 
fessed how  much  she  had  secreted;  but  be- 
fore sb3  could  tell  where  it  was  placed,  she 
was  seized  with  a  convulsive  nt  and  ex- 
pired. Her  husband  said,  he  was  more  hurt 
by  her  want  of  confidence  ia  him,  than  by 
the  loss  of  his  money.  *<  I  told  him«"  said 
Johnson,  <<  that  he  should  console  himself; 
ToTperhap9  the  money  might  be/otmJ,  and 
he  was  »urt  that  his  wife  was  gone  J** 

A  foppish  physician  once  reminded  John- 
son of  his  having  been  in  company  with  him 
on  a  former  occasion:  "  I  do  not  remember 
it,  sir.*'  The  physician  still  msisted;  ad- 
ding that  he  that  day  wore  so  fine  a  coat 
that  it  must  have  attracted  his  notice. 
*♦  Sir,"  said  Johnson,  '*  had  you  been  dip- 
ped in  Pactolus,  I  should  not  have  noticed 
you." 

He  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  speaking 
in  his  own  style;  for  when  he  had  carelessly 
missed  it,  he  would  repeat  the  thought 
translated  into  it.  Talking  of  the  comedy 
of"  The  Rehearsal,"  he  said,  "  It  has  not 
wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet"  This  was 
easy; — he  therefore  caught  himself,  and 
pronounced  a  more  round  sentence :  '<  It  has 
not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  pu- 
trefaction «.'* 

He  censured  a  writer  of  entertaining  3 
Travels  for  assuming  a  feigned  character, 
aaying  (in  his  sense  of  the  word),  <'  He  car- 
ries out  one  lie;  we  know  not  how  many  he 
brings  back."  At  another  time,  talking  o^ 
the  same  person,  he  observed, "  Sir,  your  as- 
sent to  a  man  whom  you  have  never  known 
to  falsify  is  a  debt:  but  after  you  have 
known  a  man  to  falsify,  your  assent  to  him 
then  is  a  favour." 

Though  he  had  no  taste  for  painting,  he 
admired  much  the  manner  in  which  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  treated  of  his  art,  in  his 
**  Discourses  to  the  Royal  Academy."  He 
observed  one  day  of  a  passage  in  them,  "  I 
think  I  might  as  well  nave  said  this  my- 
self;" and  once  when  Mr.  Langton  was 
aittinflr  by  him,  he  read  one  of  them  very 
eagerly,  and  expressed  himself  thus:  '*  Very 
well.  Master  Reynolds;  vei^  well,  indeed. 
But  it  will  not  be  understood." 

When  I  observed  to  him  that  Painting 


'  [Ladv  Knigbt  tells  this  anecdote  m  her  papers 

on  Min  Williams  {Eurap.  Mag.  1799),  bat  she 

does  not  call  the  lady  the  wife  of  one  qf  his  ac- 

ftMiifaance.— Ed.] 

■  [See  ante^  vol.  i.  p.  116. — ^En  ] 

'  [Peihaps  Dr.  Tbomas  Campbell's  work  on 

Ireland,  see  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  616;  hut  the  Editor 

spspects  it  was  some  more  recent 

-£o.] 


was  80  far  inferionr  to  Po^fr^,  that  th 
story  or  even  emblem  which  it  comrouh 
cates  must  be  previously  known,  and  tee^ 
tioned  as  a  natural  and  lavgbable  instam 
of  this,  that  a  little  misSy  on  seeing  s  pb 
ture  of  Justice  with  the  scales,  hid  ex* 
claimed  to  me,  "  See,  there's  a  wmm 
selling  sweetmeats; "  he  said,  "  Patstiiif, 
sir,  can  illustrate,  but  cannot  inform.*' 
[For  painting  he  certainly  had  no 
taste,  no  acquired  taste,  for  his  sight  {^^ 
was  worse  even  than  his  hearing.] 
[He  even  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  profirssed  rkd, 
such  scorn  of  it,  as  to  say  that  be  a» 
should  sit  verf  quietly  in  a  room  bang  *' 
round  with  pictures  of  the  greatest  matteii; 
and  never  feel  the  slightest  disposition  to  tvn 
them,  if  their  backs  were  outermost,  vtkm 
it  might  be  for  the  sake  of  telKng  Sir  JosJua 
that  he  had  turned  them.  In  one  instuee, 
however,  he  admitted  that  painting  requiri 
a  considerable  exercise  of  mind  ;  yet  evci 
on  thst  occasion  he  betrayed  whatMii 
Thrale  calls  his  «<  scorn  of  the  art"  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  somepictve 
as  excellent.  "  It  has  oAen  giieved  ^ 
me,  sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  **  to  see 
so  much  mind  as  the  seienee  of  paintill;I^ 
quires,  laid  out  upon  such  perisnable  nut^ 
rials:  why  do  not  you  oftener  make  iwe rf 
copper.'  I  coukl  wish  your  soperiorifyii 
the  art  you  profess  to  be  preserved  in  sUif 
more  durable  than  canvas."  Sir  Joshu 
urged  the  difficulty  of  pocurin^  i  pitte 
large  enough  for  historical  subjecte,  u^ 
was  goinff  to  raise  farther  obeervatiow: 
«  What  foppish  obsUcles  are  these!"  ei- 
claimedon  a  sudden  Dr.  Johnson:  ^^henk 
Thrale  has  a  thousand  Ion  of  copper ;  f^ 
may  paint  it  all  round  if  yon  wiljt  1  ssp- 
pose  ;  it  will  serve  him  to  brew  in  ifl* 
ward:  will  it  not,  sir.'"]  [In  one  ^ 
of  his  opinions,  however,  on  this  art, 
the  Editor  confesses  that  he  entirely  e* 
curs.]  [Talking  with  some  penow  inA- 
about  allegorical  painting,  he  said,  ^ 
"  I  had  rather  see  the  portrait  of  «  '" 
dopr  that  I  know,  than  all  the  tllfgon^ 
paintings  they  can  show  me  in  the  worM.  ] 
No  man  was  more  ready  to  mtkei" 
apology  when  he  had  censured  nomj 
than  Johnson.  When  a  proof-sheet  of  ow 
of  his  works  was  brought  to  him,  be  km 
fault  with  the  mode  in  which  a  part  of « 
was  arranged,  refused  to  read  it,  «»J  '5*' 
passion,  desired  that  the  compositor  ^m^* 
be  sent  to  him.  The  compositor  was  *• 
Manning,  a  decent  sensible  man,  whob" 
composed  about  one  half  of  his  "  Dictioiifr 

*  ConapoHtor  in  the  printiDg-boiiM  m<M»J 
penon  who  adjusts  the  ^pes  in  the  order  in  sj" 
tbey  are  to  stand  for  printing;  and  a"^'"^^'^ 
is  called  the  form,  from  which  an  iinpw** 
taken.— Bosw  c  vu 
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ry^  when  in  Mr.  Strahan's  prinling-houae: 
^nd  a  yreat  part  of  his  "  Lives  of  the  Pocta^" 
when  in  that  of  Mr.  Nichols;  and  who  (in 
his  seven ty-seventh  year)  when  in  Mr. 
Baldw!n's  printing-house,  composed  a  imrt 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  concerning 
him.  By  producing  the  manuscript,  he  at 
once  satisfied  Dr.  Johnson  that  he  was  not 
to  blame.  Upon  which  Johnson  candidly 
and  earnestly  said  to  him,  *'  Mr.  Composi- 
tor, I  ask  your  pardon;  Mr.  Compositor,  I 
ask  your  pardon,  again  and  again." 

His  generous  humanity  to  the  miserable 
"was  almost  beyond  example.  The  follow- 
ing instance  is  well  attested:  coming  home 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  poor  woman  ly- 
ing in  the  street,  so  much  exhausted  that 
she  could  not  walk  ;  he  took  her  upon  his 
tMck  and  carried  her  to  lus  house,  where  he 
discovered  that  she  was  one  of  those  wretch- 
ed females  who  had  fallen  into  the  lowest 
state  of  vice,  poverty,  and  disease.  Instead 
of  harshly  upbraiding  her,  he  had  her  taken 
care  of  with  all  tenderness  for  a  long  time, 
at  a  considerable  expense,  till  she  was  re- 
stored to  health,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
her  into  a  virtuous  way  of  living  K 

[Miss  Reynolds  says,  thatthrou^h- 
J23u  ^^^  **c^  ^>^«  **^®  remembered  the  im- 
pression she  felt  in  his  favour  the 
first  time  she  was  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  on  his  saying,  that  as  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings,  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  often  saw  poor  children  asleep 
on  thresholds  and  stalls,  and  that  he  used 
to  put  pennies  into  their  hands  to  buy  them 
a  breakfast  ^] 

He  thought  Mr.  Caleb  Whitefoord  sin- 
gularly happy  in  hitting  on  the  signature 
of  Papyrius  Curgar  to  his  ingenious  and 
divertinsf  Cross  Readings  of  the  newspa- 

girs  3 ;  It  being  a  real  name  of  an  ancient 
Oman,  and  clearly  expressive  of  the  thing 
done  in  this  lively  conceit. 

He  once  in  his  life  was  known  to  have 
uttered  what  is  called  a  hull:  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  when  they  were  riding  together 
in  Devonshire,  complained  that  he  had  a 
very  bad  horse,  for  that  even  when  going 
down  hill  he  moved  slowly  step  bv  step. 
«  Ay,"  said  Johnson,  "  and  when  he  goes 
up  hill  he  $tands  still,'' 

He  had  a  gv^at  aversion  to  gesticulating 


*  The  circaoMtance  therefow  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Coartenay's  *' Poetical  Cbaraeter "  «f  him  ii 
sirictlj  trae.  Bfy  informar  was  Mn.  DeimoalinB, 
srho  lived  many  years  in  Dr.  Johnaon's  bouse. — 

BOSWXLI.. 

*  [And  4his  was  at  a  lime  whan  he  himself  was 
liviDg  on  pennies. — ^Ed.] 

'  [He  followed  his  Cro§i  Readrngs  by  a  stHl 
more  witty  paper  on  the  Errors  of  the  Press, 
Them  two  liiachable  essays  are  preserved  in  the 
Feuodlioa  Hospital  for  Wit,  and  some  similar 
.— Ej>.| 


in  company.    He  catted  once  to  a  g«atie> 

man^  who  offended  hhn  in  that  point, 
"  Do  n't  alHludenise."  And  when  another 
gentleman  thought  he  was  giving  addition- 
al force  to  what  he  uttered  by  expressive 
movements  of  his  hands,  Johnson  fairly 
seized  them,  and  held  tliem  down. 

An  anthour  of  considerable  eminence ' 
having  engrossed  a  good  share  of  the  con* 
versation  in  the  company  of  Johnson,  and 
having  said  nothing  but  what  was  trifling 
and  insignificant,  Johnson,  when  he  was 
gone,  observed  to  us,  «*It  is  wonderful 
what  a  difference  there  sometimes  is  be- 
tween a  man's  powers  of  writing  and  of  talk- 
ing.      writes  with  great  spirit,  but 

is  a  poor  talker:  had  he  held  his  tongue  we 
might  have  supposed  him  to  have  l^en  re- 
strained by  modesty  ;  but  he  has  spoken  a 
great  deal  to-day,  and  you  have  heard  what 
stuff  it  was." 

A  gentleman  having  said  that  a  conge 
d*elire  has  not,  perhaps,  the  force  of  a 
command,  but  may  be  considered  only  as  a 
strong  recommendation: — ^<<Sir,"  replied 
Johnson,  who  overheard  him,  *'  it  is  such  a 
recommendation,  as  if  I  should  throw  yon 
out  of  a  two  pair  of  stiurs  window,  and  re- 
commend to  you  to  fall  sofl^." 

Mr.  Steevens,  who  passed  many  a  social 
hour  with  him  during  their  long  acquaint- 
ance, which  commenced  when  they  both 
lived  in  the  Temple,  has  preserved  a  good 
number  of  particulars  concerning  him,  most 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  department 
of  Apophthegms  7,  &c.  in  the  collection  of 


^  [This  is  supposed  to  have  been  Sir  Richard 
Mumive  (on/e,  p.  846),  who  had,  it  mast  be 
coniesBed,  a  great  eagemeas  of  manner.  One  day 
when  Sir  Richard  was  aiginc  him  with  lynsDlar 
warmth  to  write  the  lives  of  the  prose  writen, 
and  getting  np  to  enforce  his  salt,  Johnson  coldly 
replied,  <*  Sit  down,  sir.**    Pioggi,  p.  226.— £i».] 

*  [Perhaps  Doctor  Rolwrtson.  See  ante,  p. 
189.— Ed.] 

*  This  has  been  printed  in  other  pablicatioaa 
**  fall  to  the  ground.'*  Bat  Johnson  himself 
gave  me  the  true  expression  which  he  had  nseA 
as  above;  meaning  that  the  recommendation  left 
IS  little  choice  in  that  one  case  as  the  other.-* 

BOSWSLL. 

7  [This  m  Sir  J.  Haw^dns^s  coUeotiaa  of  John^ 
somana,  referred  to  ante,  p.  68.  Such  of  these 
anecdotes  as  were  also  given  bj^  Mr.  Boswell  and 
Mra.  Piozzi  have  been  quoted  from  them.  Some 
others  have  been  selected  by  the  editor  and  placed 
near  corresponding  passages  of  Mr.  Boswell  *s  text 
The  remainder,  for  which  no  particnlar  place  oe- 
carred  or  which  were  accidentally  overk>oked, 
will  be  here  given  in  continnation  of  those  supplied 
hj  Mr.  SteeveiM,  by  whom  Mr.  Boewel  (ever 
anxious  to  depfeciate  the  merit  af  Sir  J.  Hawkins) 
intimiiites  that  "  most  of  them  "  wese  originally 
inmished.  Mr.  Chalmers  aaya  that  jOiey  we«a 
certainly  chiefly  collected  by  Steevaas,  and  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  8t  James's  Chraoida.— £su| 
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«<  Johnson's  Works.''  But  he  has  been 
pleased  to  favour*  me  with  the  following, 
which  are  original: 

"One  evening,  previous  to  the 
Stoevena.  ^^.j^j  ^^  Bareiti,  a  consultation  of 
his  friends  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cox,  the  solicitor,  in  Southampton-build- 
ings, Chancery-lane.  Among  others  pres- 
ent'were  Mr.  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
ditfered  in  sentiments  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  some  part  of  the  defence  the  pri- 
soner was  to  make.  When  the  meeting 
was  over,  Mr.  Steevens  observed  that  the 
question  between  him  and  his  friend  had 
been  agitated  with  rather  too  much  warmth. 
« It  may  be  so,  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor,  •  for 
Burke  and  I  should  have  been  of  one  opin- 
ion if  we  had  had  no  audience  ^' 

"Dr.  Johnson  once  assumed  a  character 
in  which  perhaps  even  Mr.  Boswell  never 
saw  him.  His  curiosity  having  been  ex- 
cited by  the  praises  bestowed  on  Sie  celebra- 
ted Torre's  fireworks  at  Mary  bone-gardens, 
he  desired  Mr.  Steevens  to  accompany  him 
thither.  The  evening  had  proved  showery, 
and  soon  after  the  few  people  present  were 
assembled,  publick  notice  was  given  that 
the  conductors  of  the  wheels,  suns,  stars, 
&c.  were  so  thoroughly  watersoaked  that 
it  was  impossible  any  part  of  the  exhibition 
should  be  made.  <  Tnis  is  a  mere  excuse,' 
says  the  Doctor,  <  to  save  their  crackers  for 
a  more  profitable  company.  Liet  us  both 
hold  up  our  sticks  and  threaten  to  break 
those  cok>ured  lamps  that  surround  the  or- 
chestra, and  we  shall  soon  have  our  wishes 
gratified.  The  core  of  the  fireworks  cannot 
be  injured;  let  the  different  pieces  be  touch- 
ed in  their  respective  centres,  and  they  will 
do  their  offices  as  well  as  ever.'  Some 
young  men  who  overheard  him  immediate- 
ly began  the  violence  he  had  recommended, 
and  an  attempt  was  speedily  made  to  fire 
some  of  the  wheels  which  appeared  to  have 
received  the  smallest  damage;  but  to  little 
purpose  were  they  lighted,  for  most  of  them 
completely  failed.  The  authour  of  *  The 
Rambler,  however,  may  be  considered  on 
this  occasion  as  the  ringleader  of  a  suc^^ess- 
ful  riot,  though  not  as  a  skilful  pyrotech- 
nist. 

"It  has  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
so  far  as  fashion  was  concerned,  was  care- 
less of  his  appearance  in  publick.  But  this 
is  not  altogether  true,  as  the  following  slight 
instance  may  show: — Goldsmith's  lastcom- 

'  [What  an  extraordinary  assertion,  that  in  a 
matter  in  which  the  life  and  death — nay,  the 
ignominknn  death— of  a  friend  was  at  stake,  he 
■till  talked  Tor  vktory!  The  Editor  has  seen  so 
much  reason  to  distrust  anecdotes  told  from 
memory,  that  he  hesitates  to  give  implieit  credit 
to  this  story.  Dr.  Johnson,  no  doubt,  too  often 
tafted  for  vktory,  bnt  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on 
•0  teriom  an  occasion — ^En.] 


edy  was  to  be  repretented  dnring  aow 
courV-mourning  3,  and  Mr.  Steeveuip- 
pointed  to  call  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and  can; 
him  to  the  tavern  where  he  was  to  div 
with  other  of  the  poet's  friends.  The  lk»> 
tor  was  ready  dressed,  but  in  cokrared 
clothes;  yet  beinv  told  that  he  wcMild  fiod 
every  one  else  in  black,  received  the  intdli* 
gence  with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  hastned 
to  change  his  attire,  all  the  while  repeatiof 
his  gratitude  for  the  information  that  hd 
saved  him  from  an  appearance  ao  improper 
in  the  front  row  of  a  front  box.  *  I  vosU 
not,'  added  he, '  for  ten  pounds  have  seemed 
so  retrograde  to  any  general  observance.' 

''  He  would  sometimes  found  his  dltliltei 
on  very  slender  circumstances.  Happea- 
ing  one  day  to  mention  Mr.  Flezman,  i 
dissenting  minister,  with  some  compliment 
to  his  exact  memory  in  chronological  nut- 
ters; the  Doctor  replied, '  Let  me  hear  w 
more  of  him,  sir.  That  is  the  fellow  wbo 
made  the  index  to  my  Ramblers,  and  aet 
down  the  name  of  Milton  thus:— MiltoSi 
Mr,  John.' " 

Mr.  Steevens  adds  this  testimony:  "  Ita 
unfortunate,  however,  for  Johnson,  thatbii 
particularities  and  frailties  can  be  more  dii* 
tinctly  traced  than  his  good  and  amiable  ex- 
ertions. Could  the  many  bounties  be  ftih 
diously  concealed,  the  many  actsof  huiuB* 
ity  he^  performed  in  private,  be  displayed 
with  equal  circumstantiality,  his  defecd 
would  be  so  far  lost  in  the  llaze  of  his  vir- 
tues, that  the  latter  only  would  be  legaid 
ed.» 

[Dr.   Johnson  said  he    always    snk. 
mistrusted    romantick   virtue,  as    ^^Sji 
thinking  it  founded  on  no  fixed    ^ 
principle. 

He  used  to  say  that  where  secrecy  or 
mystery  began,  vice  or  roguery  was  not  ftr 
off. 

Being  once  asked  if  be  ever  embel- 
lished a  story—"  No,"  said  he;  "astory  ii 
to  lead  either  to  the  knowledge  of  a  facttf 
character,  and  is  good  for  nothing  U'  it  k 
not  strictly  and  literally  true  3." 

"  Round  numberB,"'said  he,  "arealwiyi 
false." 

"Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind" 
was  a  ve^y  favourite  book  with  him,-  be 
used  to  recommend  it,  as  he  also  did  "  U 
Dictionnaire  portatif "  of  the  Abbi  L'Ato- 
cat. 

He  has  been  accused  of  treating  Lorn 
Lyttelton  roughly  in  his  life  of  himj  be  «• 
sured  a  friend,  however,  that  he  kept  bi« 
a  very  ridiculous  anecdote  of  him,  relatrrt 
to  a  question  he  put  to  a  great  divine  of  m 
time.] 


•  [*•  She  Siaop^  to  Conquer,'*  fint  aded  ■ 
March,  1778,  during  a  coait  momaiBg  f«r  ^ 
lung  of  Sardinia.— Ed.] 

»  [See  ante,  p.  32.— Ed.] 
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^^  [The  foHowing  letters  (which 
reached  the  editor  too  late  for  their 
ehronologioal  place)  will  show  how  violent* 
Ij,  and  on  what  slight  grounds,  the  friends 
of  Lord  L^ttelton  resented  Johnson's  treat- 
ment of  him.  Now,  that  personal  feeling 
have  subsided,  the  readers  of  the  Lift  will 
wonder  at  Mr.  Pepys's  extravagant  indigna- 
tion;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  John- 
son cared  so  little  about  the  matter  that  he 
was  wilting  that  the  Life  should  have  been 
written  for  him  by  one  of  Lord  Ly  tteltonHi 
friends  ^ 

'*  MB.  FBPT8  TO  MRS.  MONTAOtJB. 

"SeiMinfton  Gnrel  PIti,  4Ch  Ai«iMt,  1781, 


"DSAR   MADAM, 


X  direct  to  Wimpcde-atrMt. 


<<  I  have  within  these  few  days 
received  the  following  paragraph  in 
""^  a  letter  from  a  friend  oi  mine  in  Ire- 
land:— *•  Johnson's  Characters  of  some 
Poets  breathe  such  inconsistency,  such  ab- 
surdity, and  such  want  o^  taste  and  feeling, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Owad  of  Nmr* 
Iwime  ^  Sir  N.  Barry,  and  myself,  that  Mrs. 
Montague  should  expose  him  in  a  short 
publication.  He  deserves  it  almost  as  much 
as  Voltaire — if  not,  LyUeitatU  grtUidt  do  it 
yourself.' 

"  1  met  him  some  time  ago  at  Streatham  3, 
and  such  a  day  did  we  pass  in  disputation 
upon  the  life  of  our  dear  friend  Lord  Lyt- 
telton  as  I  trust  it  will  never  be  my  fate  to 
pass  again!  The  moment  the  cloth  was 
remov^  he  challenged  me  to  come  out  (as 
he  called  it),  and  say  what  I  had  to  object 
to  his  Life  of  Lord  Lvttelton.  This  (you 
see)  was  a  call  which,  however  disagreeable 
to  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  I 
could  not  but  obey,  and  so  to  it  tffe  went  for 
three  or  ibur  hours  without  ceasing.  He 
once  observed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  bi- 
ographer to  state  all  the  failing*  of  a  respec- 
table character.  I  never  loured  to  do  an^ 
thing  BO  much  as  to  assume  his  own  princi- 
ple, and  to  go  into  a  detM  which  I  could 
suppose  ki$  biographer  might  in  some  fu- 
tile time  think  necessary;  but  1  contented 
myself  with  general;  He  took  great  credit 
for  not  having  mentioned  the  eoar9ene$$  of 
Lord  LytteUon^9  manner$.  I  told  him  that 
ii'he  would  insert  that  *  in  the  next  edition, 

'  [jinte^  pp.  286  and  276,  n.^ED.] 
*  [Robert  Jephsoa,  Esq.,  anthor  of  Braganxa 
sad  the  Cotmt  de  Mtrbonne^^aee  ante^  v.  i.  p. 
260,  where  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
Johoson  and  Mr.  Jepbsoa  were  no  great  friends. 
He  died  ia  1808.-— Ed.] 
,  *  [See  ante,  p.  2S7.— Ed.] 
^  [On  the  principle — 

^Qttli  tolerit  Greoehoi  de  Mdltkme  qnerentea"-- 
Fepys  thonght,  justly  enough,  that  a  charge  of 
CMTMfieM  9f  manner  made  by  Johnson  agaimit 


I  wottkl  exCQSe  him  all  the  rest  We  shook 
hands,  however,  at  parting,  which  put  me 
much  in  mind  of  the  parting  between  Jaqnes 
and  Orlando^'  God  be  with  youj  let  us 
meet  as  s^^om  as  we  can  I  Fare  you  well; 
I  hope  we  shall  be  better  strangers ! '  We 
have  not  met  again  till  last  Tuesday,  and 
then  1  must  do  him  the  justice  to  sav  that 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  show  me  that  he 
WB8  sorry  for  the  former  attack." 

'*  MR.  FBFTS  TO  MRS.  MONTAGDX. 

"ToBbrklfe  Wdh,  6th  Oct.  17«1. 

"  When  I  read  your  applic4ition  of  the 
words  *  Be  angry  and  sin  not,'  I  couU  not 
help  exclaiming,  <  How  admirable  is  it  to 
see  the  person  who  perhaps  is  moet  angry, 
and  who  has  certainly  the  most  reason  to  be 
so,  the  foremost  to  restrain,  not  only  her 
own  emotions,  but  those  of  others,  within 
the  bounds  of  justice  and  humanity  f ' 

<<  But,  my  dear  madam,  what  hurts  me 
all  this  while  is,  not  that  Johnson  should  go 
unpunished,  but  that  our  dear  and  respects* 
ble  friend  should  go  down  to  posterity  with 
that  artAil  and  studied  contempt  thrown  up- 
on his  character  which  he  so  little  deeerved, 
and  that  a  man  who  (notwithstanding  the 
little  foibles  he  might  have)  was  in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  moet  exalted  patterns  of  vir- 
tue, liberality,  and  benevolence,  not  to  men- 
tion the  high  rank  which  he  held  in  litera- 
ture, should  he  handed  down  to  succeeding 
generations  under  the  appellation  of  poor 
Lyttelton!  This,  I  must  own,  vexes  and 
disquiets  me  whenever  I  think  of  It;  and 
had  I  the  command  of  half  your  powers, 
tempered  as  they  are  with  that  true  modera- 
tion and  justice,  he  should  not  sleep  within 
his  silent  grave,  I  do  not  say  unrevenged 
(because  that  is  not  what  I  wish)  but  nn- 
vindicated,  and  unrescued  from  that  con- 
tempt which  has  been  so  industriously  snd 
so  injuriously  thrown  upon  him.  But 
enough  of  this  subject,  which  must  be  dia 
agreeable  to  us  both." 

Johnson's  account  of  Lord  Lvt-  Bawk. 
telton's  envy  to  Shenstone  for  his  Apoph. 
improvements  in  his  grounds,  &c.  ^'  ***• 
was  confirmed  by  an  ingenious  writer. 
Spcnce  was  in  the  house  for  a  fortnight  with 
the  Lytteltons  before  they  offered  to  show 
him  Shenstone's  place. 

To  some  lady  who  was  praising  Shen- 
stone's poems  very  much,  and  who  had  an 
Italian  greyhound  lying  by  the  fire,  he  said, 
<*  Shenstone  holds  amongst  poets  Uie  same 
rank  your  do^  holds  amongst  dogs:  he  has 
not  the  sagacity  of  the  hound,  the  docility 
of  the  spaniel,  nor  the  conraffe  of  the  bull- 
dog, yet  he  is  still  a  pretty  fellow." 

Johnson  spoke  Latin  with  great  fluency 

Lord  Lyttdton  would  be  so  ridiculoas  as  to  dafeal 
all  the  rest  of  his  ceosme. — ^Ed. 
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and  elegAnc^  He  said,  indeed,  he  had 
taken  great  pains  abont  it 

Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Sumner  of  Harrow 
were  dining  one  day,  with  many  other  per^ 
sons,  aflMLrs.  Macaulay's  K  She  had  talked 
a  long  time  at  dinner  about  the  natural 
equality  of'  mankind.  Johnson,  when  she 
had  finished  her  harangue,  rose  up  from  the 
table,  and  with  great  solemnity  of  counte- 
nance, and  a  bow  to  the  ground,  said  to  the 
servant,  who  was  waiting  behind  his  chair, 
**  Mr.  John,  pray  be  seated  in  my  place,  and 
permit  nie  to  wait  upon  you  in  my  turn : 
your  mistress  says,  you  hear,  that  we  are 
all  equal." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  read  Mrs. 
MacAulay*s  second  volume  of  the  *^  History 
of  England"— «*  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  nor 
her  first  neither." 

When  some  one  was  lamenting  Foote's 
unlucky  fate  in  being  kicked  in  Dublin, 
Johnson  said  he  was  glad  of  it.  *'  He  is  ris- 
ing in  the  workl  (said  he) :  when  he  was  in 
England,  no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to 
kick  him." 

He  was  much  pleased  with  the  following 
repartee:  Fiatewerimenium  ineorparevUt^ 
said  a  French  physician  to  his  colleague,  in 
speaking  of  the  disorder  of  a  poor  man  that 
understood  Latin,  and  who  was  brought 
into  an  hospital;  Corpus  wm  iam  viU  ett, 
says  the  patient,  pro  quo  ChrUtus  ip$e  non 
dedignatut  e$t  mori, 

Johnson  used  to  say  a  man  was  a  scoun- 
drel that  was  afraid  of  any  thing. 

To  his  censure  of  fear  >  in  genera),  he 
made,  hfftvever,  one  exception — ^with  re- 
spect to  tlie  fear  of  death,  timorum  tnaxu 
mu9:  he  thought  that  the  best  of  us  were 
but  unprofitable  servants,  and  had  much 
reason  to  fear. 

When  some  one  asked  him  whether  they 
should  introduce  Hugh  Kelly,  the  authour, 
to  him — **  No,  sir,"  says  he,  "  I  never  de- 
sire to  convene  with  a  man  who  has  writ^ 
ten  more  than  he  has  read:  "  yet  when  his 
plsy  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
Johnson  furni^shed  a  prologue. 

He  repeated  poetry  with  wonderful  ener- 
gy and  feeling.  He  teas  seen  to  weep  whilst 
he  repeated  Goldsmith's  chsracter  of  the 
English  in  his  "  Traveller,"  beginning 
**  Stem  o'er  each  bosom^,'^  4-e. 

He  held  all  authours  very  cheap  that 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  the 
publick  about  them.  He  usea  to  say  that 
every  man  who  writes  thinks  he  can  amuse 
or  inform  mankind,  and  they  must  be  the 
best  judges  of  his  pretensions. 

*  [See  ante,  vol.  I  p.  200.  and  p.  77  of  thk 
▼olnme. — Ed.] 

*  {See  ante,  voL  i.  p.  500.^Ed.] 

*  [A  faTonrite  paan|e,  lee  ante^  vol.  L  p. 
«4a.-Ei>.]  •  *^ 


He  thought  worse  of  the  vices  of  retne 
ment  than  of  those  of  society. 

He  attended  Mr.  Thrale  in  his  last  mh 
ments,  and  stayed  in  the  room  praying,  ■ 
is  imagined,  till  he  had  drawn  his  last  breath. 
"  His  servants,"  said  he,  **  would  htT« 
waited  upon  him  in  this  awful  period,  and 
why  not  his  friend  ?  " 

Ae  was  extremely  fond  of  reading  the 
lives  of  great  and  learned  persons.  Tivoor 
three  years  before  he  died,  he  applied  to  i 
friend  of  his  to  give  him  a  list  of  those  in 
the  French  language  that  were  well  rn^ 
ten  and  genuine.  He  said  that  Boliagbroke 
had  declared  he  could  not  read  Mid&toii^ 
"Life  of  Cicero." 

He  was  not  apt  to  judge  ill  of  penoa 
without  good  reasons:  an  old  friend  of  hii 
used  to  say  that  in  general  he  thought  too 
well  of  mankind. 

One  day,  on  seeing  an  old  terrier  lie  asle^ 
by  the  fireside  at  Streatham,  he  said, "  Pre^ 
to,  you  are,  if  possible,  a  more  lazy  dog  tbu 
I  am." 

Being  told  that  Churchill  had  abused  hhs 
under  the  chsracter  of  Pomposo,  in  ha 
Ghost,  "  I  always  thought,"  said  he,  "he 
was  a  shallow  fellow,  and  I  think  so  stilL* 

The  Duke  of  *  *  *  once  said  to  Johowo, 
"  that  every  religion  had  a  certain  degree 
of  morality  in  it."  "  Ay,  my  lord,"  answer- 
ed he,  "but  the  Christian  religion  aloDe 
puts  it  on  its  proper  basis." 

The  picture  ol  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Ref> 
nolds,  which  was  painted  for  Mr.  Beaucleii, 
and  is  now  Mr.  Langton's,  and  scrtoed  in 
mezzotinto  by  Doughty,  is  extremely  lib 
him :  there  is  in  it  that  appearance  of  i  li- 
bouring  working  mind,  of  an  indolent  repot* 
ing  bodv,  which  he  had  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree. Indeed,  the  common  operations  of 
dressing,  shaving,  &c.  were  a  toil  to  him: 
he  held  the  care  of  the  body  very  chetpi 
He  used  to  say,  that  a  man  who  rode  ont 
for  an  appetite  consulted  but  little  the 
dignity  of  human  nature. 

"  The  Life  of  Charles  XH.,"  by  Voltaiie, 
he  said  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  histo- 
ry ever  written. 

He  used  to  say  something  tantamovntto 
this:  When  a  woman  afiects  learning,  she 
makes  a  rivalry  between  the  two  sexes  for 
the  same  accomplishments^  which  ought 
not  to  be,  their  provinces  being  difierenl 
Milton  said  before  him, 

*<  For  coDtemplation  he  and  vakmr  forai*d, 
For  softneaB  she  and  aweet  attnctiTO  gnet." 

And  upon  hearing  a  lady  of  his  acquaifit' 
ance  commended  for  her  learning,  be  siidi 
"  A  man  is  in  general  better  pleased  wbes 
he  has  a  good  dinner  upon  his  tahls  thti 
when  his  wife  Ulks  Greek.    My  oii  Sn^ 


*  £See  ante,  p.  161.— Ed.] 
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Mn.  Carteri"  he  tdded,  <^  could  make  a 
puddingr  as  well  as  translate  Epictetus  from 
the  Greek 9  and  work  a  handkerchief  as  well 
as  compoae  a  poem.^  He  thought,  however, 
that  she  was  too  reserved  in  conversation 
upon  subjects  she  was  so  eiuinentl^  ahle  to 
converse  upon,  which  was  occasioned  by 
her  modesty  and  fear  of  living  ofience. 

He  aaid  that  when  he  first  conversed 
with  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Abyssinian  traveller, 
he  was  very  much  inclined  to  believe  he 
had  been  there;  but  that  he  had  atlerwards 
altered  his  opinion. 

He  was  much  pleased  with  Dr.  Jor tin's  ^ 
Sermons,  the  language  of  which  he  thought 
very  elegant;  but  Uiought  his  "Life  of 
Erasmus"  a  dull  book. 

He  thought  Cato  the  best  model  of  tra- 
gedy we  had;  yet  he  used  to  say,  of  all 
things,  the  most  ridiculous  would  be  to  see 
a  girl  cry  at  the  representation  of  it. 

He  tliought  the  happiest  life  was  that  of 
a  man  of  business,  with  some  literary  pur- 
suits fbr  his  amusement;  and  that  in  gene- 
ral no  one  could  be  virtuous  or  happy  that 
was  not  completely  employed. 

Johnson  had  read  much  in  the  works  of 
Bishop  Taylor:  in  his  Dutch  "  Thomas  i 
Kempis  "  he  has  quoted  him  occasionally  in 
the  margin. 

He  is  said  to  have  very  frequently  made 
sermons  fbr  clergymen  at  a  guinea  a-piece. 
He  had  a  great  opinion  of  the  knowledge 
procured  by  conversation  with  intelligent 
and  ingenious  persons.  His  first  question 
concerning  sucn  as  had  that  character  was 
ever,  "  What  is  his  conversation?  " 

Speaking  one  day  of  tea,  he  said,  "  What 
a  delightful  beverage  must  that  be  that 
pleases  all  palates  at  a  time  when  they  can 
take  nothing  else  at  breakfast !  " 

Speakingr  of  schoolmasters,  he  used  to 
say  they  were  worse  than  the  Egyptian 
taskmasters  of  old.  •*  No  boy,"  says  he, 
*'  is  sure  any  day  he  goes  to  school  to  es- 
cape a  whipping.  How  can  the  schoolmas- 
ter tell  what  the  boy  has  really  forgotten, 
and  what  he  has  neglected  to  learn?  what 
he  has  had  no  opportunities  of  learning, 
and  what  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  get  at 
the  knowledge  of?  yet  for  any  of  these, 
however  difficult  they  may  be,  the  boy  is 
obnoxious  to  punishment." 

Of  a  member  of  parliament,  who,  after 
having  harangued  for  some  hours  in  the 
house  of  commons,  came  into  a  company 
where  Johnson  was,  and  endeavoured  to 
talk  him  down,  he  said,  "  This  man  has  a 
pulse  in  his  tongue^." 

One  who  had  long  known  Johnson  said 
of  him,  "^  general  you  may  tell  what  the 


Ed.] 


>  [See  ante,  p.  161. ^Ed.] 

*  [The  Editor  does  not  nee  the  point  of  this — 


man  to  whom  you  are  apeaking  will  aay 
next:  this  you  can  never  do  of  Johnson; 
his  images,  his  allusions,  his  great  powers 
of  ridicule,  throw  the  appearance  of  novelty 
upon  the  most  common  converaatioA." 

He  was  extsemely  fond  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's 3  works,  and  sometimes  gave  tnem 
as  a  present  to  young  men  going  into  or- 
ders: he  also  bought  them  for  the  library 
at  Streatham. 

He  said  he  was  always  hurt  when  he 
found  himself  ignorant  of  any  thing. 

He  was  extremely  accurate  in  his  com- 

Eutation  of  time.  He  could  tell  how  many 
eroick  Latin  verses  could  be  repeated  in 
such  a  given  portion  of  it,  and  was  anxious 
that  his  friends  should  take  pains  to  form 
in  their  minds  some  measure  lor  estimating 
the  lapse  of  it. 

"  Complainers,**  said  he,  "  are  always  loud 
and  clamorous." 

He  thought  highly  of  Mandeville's  "Trea- 
tise on  the  Hypochondriacal  Disease." 

"  I  wrote,"  said  Johnson,  "  the  first  sev- 
enty lines  in  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wish- 
es'  ^  in  the  course  of  one  morning,  in  that 
small  house  bevond  the  church  at  Hamp- 
stead.  The  whole  number  was  composed 
before  I  committed  a  single  couplet  to  wri- 
ting. The  same  method  I  pursued  in  re- 
gard to  the  Prologue  on  opening  Drury-lane 
Theati-e.  I  did  not  al\erwards  change 
more  than  a  word  in  it,  and  that  was  done 
at  the  remonstrance  of  Garrick.  I  did  not 
think  his  criticism  just,  but  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  with  what  he 
was  to  utter." 

To  a  gentleman  who  expressed  himself 
in  disrespectful  terms  of  Biackmore,  one  of 
whose  poetick  bulls  he  happened  just  then 
to  recollect,  Dr.  Johnson  answered,  "  I 
hope,  sir,  a  blunder,  afler  you  have  heard 
what.l  shall  relate,  will  not  be  reckoned  de- 
cisive against  a  poet's  reputation.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  translated  Addison's 
Latin  poem  on  the  Battle  of  the  Pygmiea 
and  the  Cranes,  and  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  following  couplet: 

Down  from  the  guardian  boughs  the  neats  they 

floos, 
And  kiird  the  yet  nnanimated  yoiing. 

And  yet  I  trust  I  am  no  blockhead.    I  aP 

*  [Henry  Hammond,  D.  D.,  bom  m  1605; 
elected  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
1 . 26 ;  canon  of  Christ  church,  1 645.  He  wafSond 
much  peraecatioD  during  the  Rebellion,  aod  was, 
it  is  aaid,  designed  for  the  bithoprick  of  Worcester 
at  the  Restoration;  bat  he  died  a  few  days  before 
the  kiDg*s  return.  He  was  a  very  rolaminooa 
writer,  but  his  best  known  work  is  "  A  Paraphrase 
and  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,*'  which 
Dr.  Johnson  recommended  to  Mr.  Boew^  Jinit, 
p.  71.— Ed.] 

*  [See  anie,  vol.  L  p.  76.— En.] 
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terwards  changed  the  word  kiWd  into 
crush*d» 

«  I  am  convinced,^  said  he  to  a  friend,  **  I 
ought  to  be  present  at  dirine  service  i  more 
frequenjtly  than  I  am;  but  the  provocations 
given  by  ignorant  and  affected  preachers 
too  oflen  disturb  the  mental  cann  which 
otherwise  would  succeed  to  prayer.  I  am 
apt  to  whisper  to  myself  on  such  occasions, 
How  can  this  illiterate  fellow  dream  of  fix- 
ing attention,  after  we  have  been  listening 
to  the  sublimest  truths,  conveyed  in  the 
most  chaste  and  exalted  hanguage,  through- 
out a  liturgy  which  nrast  be  regarded  as  the 
genuine  offspring  of  piety  impregnated  by 
wisdom !  Take  notice,  however,  thouffh  I 
make  this  confession  respectino^  m^elf,  1  do 
not  mean  to  recoramena  the  fastidiousness 
that  sometimes  leads  me  to  exchange  con- 
gregational for  solitary  worship."  He  was 
at  Streatham  church  when  Dodd*s  first  ap- 
plication to  him  was  made,  and  went  out 
of  his  pew  immediately,  to  write  an  answer 
to  the  letter  he  had  received.  Afterwards, 
when  he  related  this  circumstance,  he  added, 
''  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned,  if  once  I  de- 
serted the  service  of  God  for  that  of  man.*' 

His  knowledge  in  manufactures  was  ex- 
tensive, and  his  comprehension  relative  to 
mechanical  contrivances  was  still  more  ex- 
traordinary. The  well-known  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  pronounced  him  lobe  the  only  person 
who  on  a  first  view  understood  botn  the 
principle  and  powers  of  his  most  compli- 
cated piece  of  machinery. 

He  would  not  allow  the  verb  derange,  a 
word  at  present  much  in  use,  to  be  an  Eng^ 
lish  wora.  **  Sir,"  said  a  gentleman  who 
had  some  pretensions  to  literature,  *'  I  have 
seen  it  in  a  book."  **  Not  in  a  bound  book,** 
said  Johnson^  '*  dUarrange  \b  the  word  we 
ouffht  to  use  instead  of  it^." 

He  thought  very  favourably  of  tl»5  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  said  that  the  sages 
thereof,  for  a  long  series  backward,  had 
been  friends  to  religion.  Fortescue  says 
that  their  afternoon's  employment  was  the 
study  of  the  scriptures  3.] 


■  [Ante,  vol.  L  p.  226.— Ed.] 

'  [Evea  10  late  as  the  year  1795,  a  writer  in 
the  Britith  Critic  censored  as  a  gallicism  Mr. 
Biirke*8  ose  of  derange  for  diearrange. — Ed.] 

^  [Lord  Coke,  in  his  Institutes,  1.  2.  c  1.  a. 
85.  qnotee  these  ancient,  as  he  calls  them,  venes, 
recommending  a  proper  djstribotion  of  the  time  of 
a  law-«tadeut 

"  Bex  horn  lonino,  tottdem  dea  leglbui  eqnli, 
Quaiuor  orabfa,  dm  epulitfqiM  dus 
Quod  wipur  iMWttltr^  Mcrb  Urgire  Cunanta." 

Of  these  Sir  Willmm  Jones  made  two  venions: 
••  flit  hoan  to  ■leep,  to  law*s  gmve  atiidy  dx{ 
Four  Bpend  in  prayer— tlid  rest  on  nature  fix : " 

rather  (be  adds), 

**  Six  hmin  to  law,  to  aoothtng  slumber  eeTeD ; 
Ten  10  Uie  worid  allot,  and  all  lo  Heaven." 
It  is  not  very  clear  what  nature  in  the  fint 
in  the  second  Sir  William  has 


Though,  fiom  my  very  high  adminrtiai 
of  Johnson,  I  have  wonderra  that  he  wa« 
not  courted  hy  all  the  great  and  aH  the  em- 
inent persons  of  his  time,  it  ought  fairly  to 
he  considered,  that  no  man  of  humble  Wrtfa, 
who  lived  entirety  b^  literature,  in  ahort  aa 
aiithour  by  pro/ession,  ever  roae  in  this 
countrv  into  that  personal  notice  which  ha 
did.  In  the  course  of  this  work  a  nuineroas 
variety  of  names  has  been  mentioBed,  to 
which  many  miffht  be  added.  I  canoot 
omit  Lord  and  Lady  LucanS  &t  whose 
house  he  oflen  enjoyed  all  that  an  ekmnl 
table  and  the  best  company  can  contribale 
to  happiness:  he  found  honpitality  imited 
with  extraordinary  accomplishmeBts,  and 
embellished  with  charms  or  which  no  man 
could  be  insensible. 

On  Tuesday,  33d  June,  I  dined  with  him 
at  the  Literary  Club,  the  last  time  of  his 
being  in  that  respectable  society.  The 
other  members  present  were  the  Biaiiop  of 
St  Asaph,  Lord  Eliot,  Lord  PalmeratOD, 
Dr.  Fordyce,  and  Mr.  Malone.  He  looked 
ill,  but  had  such  a  manly  fortitude,  that  he 
did  not  trouble  the  company  with  oneko- 
choly  complaints.  They  A  showed  evi- 
dent marks  of  kind  concern  about  hini,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  and  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  be  as  entertaining'  as  Us 
indisposition  allowed  him. 

The  anxiety  of  his  friends  to  preserve 
so  estimable  a  life  as  k>ng  as  human  raeaas 
might  be  supposed  to  have  influence,  made 
them  plan  for  him  a  retreat  from  the  eevert* 
ty  of  a  British  winter  to  the  mild  climals 
of  Italy.  This  scheme  wss  at  last  bron^t 
to  a  serious  resolution  at  Genersl  Paoh^ 
where  I  had  oflen  talked  of  it.  One  eeaen- 
tial  matter,  however,  I  understood  was  ne- 
cessary to  be  previoualy  settled,  which  was 
obtaining  such  an  addition  to  his  income  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  deftmj 
the  expense  in  a  manner  becoming  Ifats 
first  literary  chsracter  of  a  great  nation, 
and,  independent  of  all  his  other  merits,  the 
authour  of  the  '<  Dictionary  of  the  ElnffliBh 
Language. "  The  person  to  whom  I  above 
all  others  thought  1  should  apply  to  nego- 
tiate this  business  was  the  lord  chaneeikir, 
because  I  knew  that  he  hijg^hlv  valaed 
Johnson,  and  tliat  Johnson  highly  valued 
his  lordship,  so  that  it  was  no  degradatkn 
of  mv  illustrious  friend  to  aoficit  Ibr  hin 
the  favour  of  such  a  man.  I  have  men- 
tioned what  Johnson  said  of  him  to  ma 


shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three  hoais:  and  iha 
general  advice  **  of  all  to  Beetoen**  destroye  Ihs 
peculiar  appropriatien  of  a  certain  period  Is 
religiotts  exeieises.  The  IbUowini  vnaioa,  if  iw 
poelica],  is  at  least  more  exact: 
**5/«  koun  to  »Uep  detfOtt^U  Ime  Ike  msu  / 
l^a]f/oiur,/eaii  two^tkt  re$t  tkt  ffntee*  cimwL^  KslJ 
*  [See  ante,  p.  66,  n.,  where  Lord  Lacsa 
(though  not  an  Enjfliah  peer)  should  have  betfi 
noted  as  an  exception. — ^Eo.] 
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wben  he  «ras  at  the  bar  i ;  and  aAer  his 
lordfthip  was  advanced  to  the  seals,  he  said 
of  him,  "I  would  prepare  myself  for  no 
man  in  England  but  Lord  Thurlow. 
When  I  am  to  meet  with  him,  I  should 
wish  to  know  a  day  before  *,"  How  he 
would  have  prepared  himself,  I  cannot  con- 
jecture. Would  he  have  selected  certain 
topicks,  and  considered  them  in  every 
view,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  argue  them 
at  all  points?  and  what  may  we  suppose 
those  topicks  to  have  been  ?  I  once  started 
the  cunous  inquiry  to  the  great  man  who 
was  the  subject  of  this  compliment:  he 
smiled,  but  did  not  pursue  it. 

I  first  consulted  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  perfectly  coincided  in  opinion 
with  me  ;  and  I  therefore,  though  person- 
ally very  little  known  to  his  lordship,  wrote 
to  him  3,  stating  the  oase,  and  requesting 
his  good  oiBces  for  Dr.  Johnson.  1  men- 
tioned thai  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for 
Scotland  early  in  the  following  week,  so 
that  if  his  lordship  should  have  any  com- 
mands for  me  as  to  this  pious  negotistion, 
he  would  be  pleased  to  send  them  before 
that  time,  otherwise  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
would  give  all  attention  to  it. 

[The  following,  is  a  copy  of  this  letter: 


MR.  BOSWBLL  TO  LORD  THURLOW. 

**  General  PaolPs,  Vp])er  Seymour  Street, 
Portman  Square,  24th  June,  1784. 

'<Mt  LORD, — Dr.  Samuel  John- 

son,  though  wonderfully  recovered 

from  a  complication  of  dangerous 
illness,  is  by  no  means  well,  and  1  have 
reason  to  think  that  his  valuable  life  can- 


Reyn. 


I  [See  ante,  p.  401.— Ed.] 

*  [As  this  was  not  said  to  Mr.  Boswell  himself, 
the  Editor  ventures  to  disbelieve  that  it  was  said 
at  att.  It  is  very  nearly  nonsense,  and  the  kind 
of  nonsense  the  least  like  any  thing  that  Doctor 
Johuon  could  say.  Mr.  Boswell,  it  seems,  re- 
peated the  story  to  Lord  ThurJow,  and  his  lord- 
ihip  **  smiled" — perlmps  at  so  direct  and  awk- 
ward an  atten>pt  at  flattery. — Ed.] 

'  It  is  strange  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  should 
have  related  that  the  application  was  made  by  Sir 
Joshaa  Reynolds,  when  he  could  so  easily  have 
been  infonned  of  the  truth  by  inquiring  of  Sir 
Joeboa.  Sir  John's  carelessness  to  ascertain  facts 
II  veiy  remarkable. — ^Boswell.  [Mr.  Boswell 
i*»  as  usual,  unjnst  towards  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 
Johnson's  own  letter  of  thanks  to  Lord  Thnrlow 
nie|itwns  Sir  Joshaa  as  the  channel  of  communi- 
catwQ  on  the  subject,  and  does  not  alhide  to  Bos- 
well; so  that  Hawkins  bad  no  reason  to  sospect 
tbat  Mr.  Boswell  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  and 
we  shall  see  by  and  by  some  reason  to  sospect 
that  Sir  Joshua  was  not  anxious  that  Mr.  BosweiPs 
same  should  appear  in  the  transaction.  The  Editor 
cannot  guess  why  Mr.  Boswell  did  not  print  his 
own  letter  to  Lord  Tborlow,  which  is  now  given 
from  a  copy  in  his  hand,  in  the  Reynolds  pipexs. 
—Ed.] 
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not  bepreservecl  king  wtthont  the  benig- 
nant iniluence  of  a  southern  climate. 

**  It  wouki  therefore  be  of  very  great 
moment  were  he  to  go  to  Italy  before  win- 
ter sets  in ;  and  1  know  he  wishes  it  much. 
But  the  objection  is,  that  bis  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  defray  his  expense  and  make 
it  convenient  for  M.  Sasu:es,  an  ingeniv^us 
and  worthy  native  of  that  country,  and  a 
teacher  of  Italian  here,  to  accompany  him. 

"  As  I  am  well  assured  of  your  lordship's 
regard  for  Dr.  Johnson,  I  presume,  without 
his  knowledge,  so  far  to  indulge  my  anxious 
concern  for  him,  as  to  intrude  upon  your 
lordship  with  this  suggestion,  being  per* 
suaded  that  if  a  representation  of  the  mat- 
ter were  made  to  his  majesty  by  proper  au- 
thority, the  royal  bounty  would  be  ex- 
tended in  a  suitable  manner. 

"Your  lordship,  I  cannot  doubt,  will 
forgive  me  for  taking  this  liberty.  I  even 
flatter  myself  you  will  approve  of  it  I  am 
to  set  out  for  Scotland  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, so  that  if  ysur  lordship  should  have 
any  commands  for  me  as  to  this  pious  nego- 
tiation, you  will  be  pleased  to  send  them 
befoie  that  time.  But  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
nolds,  with  whom  I  have  consulted,  will  be 
here,  and  will  gladly  give  all  attention  to 
it  1  am,  with  very  great  respect,  my  lord, 
your  lordship's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant,     "  Jamss  Boswejll."] 

This  application  was  made  not  only 
without  any  suggestion  on  the  part  df 
Johnson  himself,  but  was  utterly  unknown 
to  him,  nor  had  he  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  it.  An V  insinuations,  therefore,  which 
since  his  death  have  been  thrown  out,  as 
if  he  had  stooped  to  ask  what  was  superflu- 
ous, are  without  any  foundation.  But,  had 
he  asked  it,  it  would  not  have  been  super- 
fluous; for  though  the  money  he  had  saved 
proved  to  be  more  than  his  friends  im- 
agined, or  than  I  believe  he  himself,  in  his 
carelessness  concerning  worldly  matters, 
knew  it  to  be,  had  he  travelled  upon  the 
continent,  an  augmentation  of  his  income 
would  by  no  means  have  been  unnecessary. 

On  "W  ednesday,  June  23, 1  visited  him  m 
the  morning,  ai\er  having  been  present  at 
the  shocking  sighf*  of  fineen  men  executed 
before  Newgate.  I  said  to  him  I  was  sure 
that  human  life  was  not  machinery,  that  is 
to  say,  a  chain  of  fatality  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  Supreme  Being  as  it  had  in 
it  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so  many 
instances  of  both,  as  that  by  which  my 
mind  was  now  clouded.  Were  it  machin- 
ery, it  would  be  better  than  it  is  in  these 
respects,  though  less  noble,  as  not  being  a 


^  [A  shocking  oght  indeed! — ^but  Mr.  Boswell 
WIS  fond  of  enjoving  those  shocking  sights,  \^'Uieh 
yet,  he  said,  *•  clouded  his  mind."— £d.] 
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^yBtem  of  tndral  tfov6fttinefaii  no  agfMd 
with  me  now,  as  he  always  did,  upon  the 
great  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  human 
will)  which  has  been  in  all  ages  perplexed 
with  so  much  sophistry :  *'  But,  sir,  as  to  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  no  man  believes  it. 
If  a  man  should  give  me  arguments  that  1 
do  not  see,  though  f  could  not  answer  them, 
should  I  believe  that  I  do  not  see  ?  "  It  will 
be  observed,  that  Johnson  at  all  times  made 
the  just  distinction  between  doctrines  con- 
trary to  reason,  and  doctrines  above  reason. 

Talking  of  the  religious  discipline  proper 
for  unhappy  convicts,  he  said,  "  Sir,  one  of 
our  regular  clergy  will  probably  not  impress 
their  minds  sufficiently:  they  Siiould  be  at- 
tended by  a  methodist  preacher  >,  or  a  po- 
pish piicst,"  Let  me  however  observe, 
ra  justice  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Vilette,  who 
has  been  ordinary  of  Newgate  for  no  less 
than  eighteen  years,  in  the  course  of  which 
^e  has  attended  many  hundreds  of  wretched 
criminals,  that  his  earnest  and  humane  ex- 
hortations have  been  very  effectual.  His 
extraordinary  diligence  is  highly  praise- 
worthy, and  merits  a  distinguished  reward.^ 

On  l^hursday,  June  94, 1  dined  with  him  at 
Mr.  Dilly's,  where  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  ^now 
Dr.)  Knox,  master  of  Tunbridge  School, 
BIr.  Smith,  vicar  of  Southill,  Dr.  Beattie, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  author  of  various  literary 
performances  3,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo.  Xt 
my  desire  old  Mr.  Sheridan  was  invited,  as 
I  was  earnest  to  have  Johnson  and  him 
brought  together  again  by  chance,  that  a 
reconciliation  miffht  be  effected.  Mr. 
Sheridan  happened  to  come  early,  and  hav- 
ing learnt  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  to  be  there, 
went  away;  so  I  found,  with  sincere  regret, 
that  my  friendly  intentions  were  hopeless  *. 
I  recollect  nothing  that  passed  this  day,  ex- 
eept  Johnson*s  quickness,  who,  when  Dr. 
Beattie  observed,  as  something  remarkable 
which  had  happened  to  him,  that  he  had 
chanced  to  see  both  No.  1  and  No.  1000 
of  the  hackney-coaches,  the  first  and  the 
last — "  Why,  sir,**  said  Johnson,  •*  there  is 


>  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  be  paaring  by 
afield  eongregoHon  in  the  environs  of  London, 
wbea  a  meidiodirt  preacher  quoted  this  poflsage 
with  trmmph.— BoswBiiL. 

*  I  tnut  that  the  City  of  London,  now  happily 
in  uniMm  with  the  cowt,  will  have  tiie  joetice  and 
generosity  to  obtain  prefennent  for  this  reverend 
gentleman,  now  a  worthy  old  senrant  of  that 
magnifieedt  corporation. — ^Boswbll.  [Thk  wish 
was  not  accompli«hed.  Mr.  Vilette  died  in  April, 
1799,  bavinjr  been  nearlj  thirty  yearn  chaplain  of 
Newgate. — ^En.] 

*  [The  same  whose  correspondence  has  been 
lately  published.— Ed.] 

*  [No  doobt  Mr.  Boswell's  intentions  were 
fiiendly,  bat  he  certainly  had  himself  contribated 
by  his  mdiscretions  to  keep  alivethe  old  animosity. 

-Ed.] 


an  eqvftl  ehimee  for  one's  aeeiag  those  IflO 
numbers  as  any  other  two."  He  was  cleaiiy 
right;  vet  the  seeing  of  the  two  extremes^ 
each  of  wt 


which  is  in  some  degree  more  • 
spicuoos  than  the  rest,  could  not  bat  atifte 
one  in  a  stronger  manner  than  the  siffbt  of 
any  other  two  numbers. — Though  I  have 
neglected  to  preserve  his  conversation,  it 
was  perhaps  at  this  interview  that  Dr.  Knox 
formed  the  notion  of  it  which  he  has  exhib> 
ited  in  his  "  Winter  Evenings." 

On  Friday,  June  d5, 1  dined  with  him  al 
General  Paoli^,  where,  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale, "  I  love  to  dine." 
There  was  a  variety  of  dishes  much  to  ha 
taste,  of  all  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  eat 
so  much,  that  I  was  afraid  he  might  be  hurt 
by  it;  and  I  whispered  to  the  General  ray 
fear,  and  begged  he  might  not  press  him. 
"  Alas !  '*  said  the  General,  "  see  how  voy 
ill  he  looks ;  he  can  live  but  a  very  short 
time.  Would  you  refuse  any  slight  grati- 
fications to  a  man  under  sentence  of  death? 
There  is  a  humane  custom  in  Italy, 
by  which  persons  in  that  melancholy  sit- 
uation are  indulged  with  having  whatever 
they  like  best  lo  eat  and  drink,  even  with 
expensive  delicacies^' 

I  showed  him  some  verses  on  Lich6efal 
by  Miss  Seward,  which  I  had  that  day  re- 
ceived from  her,  and  had  the  pleasnre  to 
hear  him  approve  of  them.  He  confimaed 
to  me  the  truth  of  a  high  compliment  whkh 
I  had  been  told  he  had  paid  to  that  lady, 
when  she  mentioned  to  nim  "  The  CoKun^ 
biade,"  an  epick  poem,  bjr  Madame  dn 
Boccage : — "  Madam,  there  is  not  any  thina 
equal  to  your  description  of  the  sea  iDusd 
the  North  Pole,  in  your  Ode  on  the  Death 
of  Captain  Cook.*' 

[I  have  thus  quoted  a  eompli-  ccklm^. 
ment  paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  one  i''^ 
of  this  lady's  poetical  pieces,  and  **"  *®"" 
I  have  withheld  his  opinion  of  herself, 
thinking  that  she  might  not  like  it.  I  am 
afraid  that  it  has  reached  her  by  some  oth- 
er means,  and  thus  we  may  accbnnt  for  the 
various  attacks  made  by  heron  her  venera- 
ble towsnnian  since  his*  decease;  some 
avowed,  and  with  her  own  name— others, 
i  believe,  in  various  forms  and  under  seve- 
eral  signatures.  What  are  we  to  think  of 
the  scraps  ^  ol*  letters  between  her  and  Mr. 


*  [A  specimen  of  these  scnps  will  aomae  tkft 
reader,  and  more  than  jnstify  Mr.  BoaweU'tt 
oensore  of  Hin  Sewanl 

**MI8S    SEWABD    TO   MR.  RAY1.XT. 

•*  You  have  seen  Dr.  Johnson's  *  livas  ef  the 
Poets  :*  they  have  escited  yoar  generons  indigna- 
tion: a  heart  like  Mr.  Hayley's  would  shrink  bsek 
astonished  to  perceive  a  inind  so  ennchad  wiik 
the  power  of  genius,  capable  of  such  cool  aM%- 
nity.     Vet  the  CtntlemanCg  Maga*i$u  praiaef 
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urn 


n^ey,  impoteBtly  attemptinff  to  ttiider- 
the  n^le  pedestal  on  which  public 


<^iuoa  ha»  placed  Dr.  Johnaoni.] 

"to  MRS.    THRALE. 

•<  London,  SSth  Jono,  17M. 
Uttcn,      '*  A  message  came  to  me  yesterdav 
ToL  ii.  to  tell  me  that  Macbean  is  dead,  af*- 
P-  «^^*    ler  three  days  of*  illness-    He  was 


these  aoworthy  efTorts  to  blight  the  laurels  of  nn- 
doabted  lame.  O  that  the  venom  may  fall  where 
H  ought! — ^that  the  breath  of  public  contempt  may 
blow  it  from  the  beaateooa  wreaths,"  &c.  &c. 
**  I  turn  from  this  comet  in  literature  (Dr.  John^ 
•on)  to  lis  SxTK,— *«r.  Hayley  /" 


**MK.    HATLXT   TO    VIM    SEWABD. 

•*5thAa(i»t. 
**  I  have  lead  the  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,  with  as 
wwBiA  indignation  as  you  can  give  me  credit  for — 
wkh  a  SUange  mixture  of  detestation  and  delight 
As  his  language,  to  give  the  devil  his  due,  is 
frequently  sublime  and  enriched  with  certain 
diabolical  graces  of  his  own,  I  continue  to  listen 
to  him,  whenever  he  speaks,  with  an  equal  mix- 
ture of  admiration  and  abhorrence." 

Hayley  seems  to  have  been  puzzled  between 
his  real  adoMration  4>f  Johnson  and  bis  wish  to  ap- 
pear to  share  the  indignation  of  his  fair  corres- 
pondent, who  evidently  did  not  like  the  expres- 
•ion  of  **  delight*'  and  **  adminUian**  with 
which  Hayley  had  qualified  his  asseat  She 
therefore  artfiUly  enough  seeks  to  enlist  him  more 
thoroughly  in  her  cause  by  insinuating  that  John- 
aoD,  who  was  4ea  a  liehfield,  and  whom,  after 
ChnrcInU,  she  calb  *'/mfRane  Pomposo,"  had 
spoken  coldly  of  Hayley^s  poetry,  while  she 
*•  kept  an  indignant  sUenee."  This  partly  sue 
ceeds,  and  HavIeY's  reply  is  a  little  more  satis&o- 
teiy  to  the  ireful  lady. 

U25th  October. 
*'  Tour  account  of  Pomposo  delights  me^— that 
noble  leviatlian  who  lashes  the  troubled  waters 
into  a  sublima  but  mischievous  storm  of  turbulence 
and  mud,"  &c. 

But  she  was  still  dissatisfied:—"  I  am  dubious,*' 
At  says,  '<  about  the  epithet  noble;  "  and  then 
she  proceeds  with  a  long  see-saw  gaiimathiaa 
of  praise  and  dispraise  of  his  charity  and  genius  on 
the  one  liand,  and  of  his  acrimony,  envy,  malig- 
aitv,  bigotry,  and  superstition,  on  the  other. 

hiss  Seward  stated  aflerwards  that  this  trash 
had  been  p%»hli»hed  without  her  consent;  though 
she  admitted  having  sent  it  to  some  of  her  distant 
friGods,  *'  induced  by  the  wit  and  elegance  of 
the  Haylean  passages."  This  latter  motive  the 
Editor  is  sorry  to  say  he  wholly  disbelieves,  for 
he  finds  that  the  Haylean  passages  are  but  two^ 
and  contain  but  thhrty-ivjo  lines  of  the  letter- 
pren;  while  Miss  Seward's  own  are  four  in  nam- 
ber,  and  extend  to  a  hundred  and  ninety^one 
hnti$;  ttat  the  correspondence  begins  and  ends 
wiih  her,  and  clearly  has  no  objects  whatsoever 
bat  to  exalt  herself  and  depreciate  Dr.  Johnson. 
Mr.  Hayley  attempted  to  ridicule  Johnson  in  the 
ebaracter  of  Rumble  in  one  of  his  dull  rhyming 
comedies,  and  in  a  Dialogue  of  the  Dead,  which 
was  dead-bom. — Ed.] 
*  rrhk  passage  is  an  extract  firom  Mr.  Boswell's 


one  of  those  who,  as  Swift  says, 
•  Mereen  between  me  and  death.  He  hss,  [ 
hope,  made  a  good  exchaage.  He  was 
very  pious ;  he  was  very  itmocent ;  he  di4 
no  ill ;  and  of  doing  good  a  c4)ntiDual  ten? 
our  of  distress  allowed  him  few  opportuni* 
ties  :  he  was  very  highly  esteemed  ia  the 
houses."] 

On  Sunday,  June  37, 1  found  him  rather 
better.  1  mentioned  to  him  a  youn^  maa 
who  was  going  to  Jamaica  with  his  wife 
and  children,  in  expectation  of  beinff  pro- 
vided for  by  two  of  her  brothers  settled  in 
that  island,  one  a  clergyman  and  the  other 
a  physicisin.  Johnsoh.  '^  It  is  a  wild 
scheme,  sir,  imless  he  has  a  positive  and  de- 
liberate invitation.  There  was  a  poor  girl, 
who  used  to  come  about  me,  who  had  a 
cousin  in  Barbadoes,  that,  in  a  letter  to  her, 
expressed  a  wish  she  should  c6me  out  to 
thst  island,  and  expatiated  oa  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  her  situation.  The  poof 
girl  went  out :  her  cousin  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  asked  her  how  she  could  think 
of  coming.  <  Because,'  said  she,  <  you  in- 
vited me.' — *  Not  I,'  answered  the  cousin. 
The  letter  was  then  produced.  <  I  see  it  is 
true,'  said  she,  <  that  I  did  invite  you  :  but 
I  did  not  think  you  would  come.'  They 
lodffed  her  in  an  out-house,  where  she  pass- 
ed ner  time  miserably  ;  and  as  soon  as  she 
had  an  opportunity  she  returned  to  England. 
Always  tell  this  when  you  hear  of  people 


going  abroad  to  relations  upon  a  nouon  of 
being  well  received.  In  the  case  whic4i 
you  mention,  it  is  probable  the  clergyman 
spends  all  he  gets,  and  the  physician  does 
not  know  how  much  he  is  to  get." 

We  this  day  dined  at  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's, with  General  P4tf)li,  Lord  Eliot 
(formerly  Mr.  Elioi,  of  Port  Eliot),  px. 
Beattie,  and  some  other  company.  Talk- 
ing of  Lord  ChesterfieW  : — Johnsow.  **  His 
manner  was  exquisitely  elegant,  and  be  had 
more  knowledge  than  I  expected."  Bos- 
WELL.  "  Did  you  find,  sir,  his  conversa- 
tion to  be  of  a  superiour  style  ?  "  John- 
son. "Sir,  in  the  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  I  had  the  best  right  to  supe* 
riority,  for  it  was  upon  philology  and  li^ 
erature."  Lord  Eliot,  who  had  travelled  at 
the  same  time  with  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord 
Chesterfield's  natural  son,  justly  observed, 
that  it  was  strange  that  a  man  who  showed 
he  had  so  much  afiection  for  his  son  as 
Lord  Chesterfield  did,  by  writing  so  many 
long  and  anxious  letters  to  him,  almost  all  of 
them  when  he  was  secretary  of  state,  which 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  great  goodness  of 
disposition,  should  endeavour  to  make  his 


controvewy  with    Miss   Seward— G<iril«itan's 
Magazine,  1798.  p.  1011— Ed.] 

•  [The  Charter-Hoose,  into  which  Johnsoa 
had  procured  hb  admisnoa.— Ei>.] 
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90Q  a  ncfeal.  Bis  loitlship  told  \m  that 
Foote  had  intended  to  bring  on  ihe  stage  a 
father  who  had  thus  tutored  his  son,  and 
to  show  the  son  an  honest  man  to  every 
one  else,  but  practising  his  father's  maxims 
upon  him,  and  cheating  him.  JoHifsoif. 
*' 1  am  much  pleased  with  this  design  ;  but 
7  think  there  was  no  occasion  to  make  the 
■on  honest  at  all.  No ;  he  should  be  a 
consummate  rogue  :  the  contxist  between 
honesty  and  knavery  would  be  the  stroll- 
er. It  should  be  contrived  so  that  the  fa- 
ther should  be  the  only  sufferer  by  the  son's 
Tillany,  and  thus  ihere  would  be  poetical 
justice." 

Hawk.  [Johnson  said  that  he  had  once 
Apoph.  seen  Mr.  Stanhope,  Lord  Chester- 
>os  field's  son,  at  Dodsley's  shop,  and 
was  so  much  struck  with  his  awkward  man- 
ner and  appearance,  that  he  could  not  help 
asking  Mr.  Dodsley  who  he  was.] 
,  He  put  Lord  EHot  in  mind  of  Dr.  Wal- 
terHartci.  "I  know,"  said  he,  "  Hartc 
was  your  lordship's  tutor,  and  he  was  also 
tutor  to  the  Peterborough  family.  Pray, 
my  lord,  do  you  recollect  any  particulars 
that  he  told  you  of  Lord  Peterborough  ? 
He  is  a  favourite  of  mine  3,  and  is  not 
enough  known  ;  his  character  has  been  on- 
ly ventilated  in  party  pamphlets."  Lord 
Eliot  said,  if  Dr.  Johnson  would  be  so  good 
as  to  ask  him  any  questions,  he  would  tell 
what  he  could  recollect  Accordingly  some 
things  were  mentioned.  "But,"  said  his 
lordship,  "  the  best  account  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough that  I  have  happened  to  meet  with 
is  in  '  Captain  Carleton's  Memoirs.'  Carle- 
ton  was  descended  of  an  ancestor  ^  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Derry.  He  was  an  officer  ;  and,  what  was 
rare  at  that  time,  had  some  knowledge  of 
engineering."  Johnson  said,  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  book.  Lord  Eliot  had  it  at 
Port  Eliot;  but,  after  a  good  deal  of  inquiry, 
procured  a  copy  in  London  4,  and  sent  it  to 
Johnson,  who  told  Slf  Joshua  Reynolds 
that  he  was  going  to  bed  when  it  came, 
but  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
sal  up  till  he  had  read  it  through,  and  found 
in  it  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  he  could  not 
doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  adding,  with  a 
smile  (in  allusion  to  Lord  Eliot's  having 
recently  been  raised  to  the  peerage),  "  I 
did  not  think  a  voting  lord  could  have  men- 
tioned to  me  a  book  in  the  English  history 
that  was  not  known  to  me." 
An  addition  to  our  company  came  after 


*  [See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  168.— Ed.] 

*  [See  anU^  p.  273,  his  observation  on  Pope*8 
noble  friends. — Ed.] 

*  [Thn  is  absurd — Carieton  himself  was  in  one 
of  James's  sea  figbls  long  prior  to  the  moga  of 
Deiry.— Ed.] 

*  [Carleton*s  very  amusing  Mematrg  were 
lepnblished  in  1808,  m  aa  8vo.  volaiiie.--<£o.] 


we  went  up  to  the  drawing-room  ;  Df. 
Johnson  seemed  to  rise  in  spirits  as  his  tn^ 
dience  increased.  He  said,  he  wished  Loid 
Orford's  pictures  ^  and  Sir  Ashton  Lever^ 
museum  8  might  be  purchased  by  the  prob- 
lick,  because  both  the  money,  and  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  curiosities  would  reniaiii  in 
the  country;  whereas  if  they  were  sold  into 
another  kingdom,  the  nation  would  indeed 
get  some  money,  but  would  lose  the  pic- 
tures and  curiosities,  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable we  should  have  for  improvement  in 
taste  and  natural  history.  The  only  ques- 
tion was,  as  the  nation  was  much  in  vrsnt 
of  money,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to 
take  a  large  price  from  a  foreign  state? 

He  entered  upon  a  curious  discumion  of 
the  difference  between  intuition  and  sagaci- 
ty ;  one  being  immediate  in  its  effect,  the 
other  requiring  a  circuitous  process ;  one, 
he  observed,  was  the  eye  of  the  mind,  the 
other  the  nose  of  the  mind  7. 

A  young  gentleman"  present  took  up  the 
argument  against  liim,  and  maintained  that 
no  man  ever  thinks  of  the  no$e  of  the  mind, 
not  adverting  that  though  that  figurative 
sense  seems  strange  to  us,  as  very  unuaual, 
it  is  truly  not  more  forced  than  Hamlefs 
"  In  my  mind*$  eye^  Horatio."  He  persist- 
ed much  too  lonff,  and  appeared  to  Johnsos 
as  putting  himself  forward  as  his  antagonist 
with  too  much  presumption:  upon  which 
he  called  to  him  m  a  loud  tone,  **  What » 
it  you  are  contending  for,  if  you  be  contend- 
ing ?  " — ^And  afterwards  imagining  that  the 
gentleman  retorted  upon  him  with  a  kind  of 
smart  drollery,  he  said,  "  Mr.  •••*•,  it  does 
not  become  you  to  talk  so  to  me.  Besides, 
ridicule  is  not  your  talent ;  you  have  there 
neither  intuition  nor  sagacity." — The  gen- 
tleman protested  that  he  had  intended  no 
improper  freedom,  but  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  AAer  a  short 
pause,  during  which  we  were  somewhat  un- 
easy 5 — JoHNEOK.  "  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir.    You  were  too  tedious,  and"  I  was  too 


^  [The  fine  Hoaghton  coUection,  which  wis 
sold  to  the  Empress  of  Russia. — Ed.] 

*  [Sir  Ashton  Lever  was  knighted  by  Geoige 
the  Third.  He  died  in  17S8.  His  celebrated 
invseam  (valued  before  a  committee  of  the  bo«e 
of  eommons  at  68,000/.)  was  disposed  of,  m 
1784,  by  a  private  lottery,  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  whs 
removed  it  to  Albion-place,  f  lackliian-bridgev 
where  it  was  for  many  years  open  as  an  exhibi- 
tion. The  several  articles  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed were  afterwards  sold  separately  by  auctioa. 
—Ed.] 

^  [These  illustzations  were  probably  sojegested 
by  the  radical  meaning  of  the  words,  the  firat  of 
which,  in  Latin,  properly  belongs  to  sight,  and 
the  latter  to  smell — Ed.] 

B  [The  epithet  *<  y<nmg  "  was  added  after  the 
two  fint  editions,  and  the  *****  substituted  in- 
stead of  a  dash  ~— >-~ ,  which  lead  to  a  anspidoB 
that  voong  Mr.  Burke  was  meant. — ^Ed.] 
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dKfft.**  Mr.  •••^.  «  Sir,  I  am  honoured 
liy  your  attention  in  any  way.*'  Johnson. 
**  Come,  air,  let 's  have  no  more  of  it.  We 
offended  one  another  by  our  contention  ; 
let  OS  not  offend  the  company  by  our  com- 
pliments." 

He  now  said,  he  wished  much  to  go  to 
Italy,  and  that  he  dreaded  passing  the  win- 
ter in  finglaud.  I  said  nothing ;  but  en- 
joved  a  secret  satisfaction  in  thinking  that 
I  had  taken  the  moat  effectual  measures  to 
make  such  a  scheme  practicable. 

On  Monday,  June  Sd,  I  had  the  honour 
to  receive  from  the  Liord  Chancellor  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 


'*  TO  JAMES  BOSWELL,  E8^. 

"Sir, — ^I  should  have  answered  your 
letter  immediately,  if  (being  much  en^raged 
when  I  received  it)  I  had  not  put  it  m  my 
pocket,  and  forgot  to  open  it  till  this  mom- 
mg. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  sug- 
gestion ;  and  I  will  adopt  and  press  it  as 
far  as  I  can.  The  best  argument,  I  am  sure, 
aad  I  hope  it  is  not  likely  to  fail,  is  Dr. 
Johnson^s  merit.  But  it  will  be  necessary, 
if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  see- 
ing you,  10  converse  with  Sir  Joshua  on 
the  sum  it  will  be  proper  to  ask, — in  short, 
upon  the  means  of  setting  him  out.  It 
would  be  a  reflection  on  us  all  if  such  a 
man  should  perish  for  want  of  the  means  to 
take  care  of  his  health.    Yours,  &c. 

"  Thurlow." 

This  letter  grave  me  very  high  satisfac- 
tion ;  I  next  day  went  and  showed  it  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  it.  He  thought  that  I  should 
now  communicate  the  negotiation  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  might  afterwards  complain 
if  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been 
'  honoured  should  be  too  long  concealed  from 
him.  I  intended  to  set  out  for  Scotland 
next  morning  ;  but  Sir  Joshua  cordially 
insisted  that  I  should  stay  another  day,  that 
Johnson  and  I  might  dine  with  him,  that 
we  three  might  talk  of  his  Italian  tour,  and, 
IS  Sir  Joshua  expressed  himself,  "  have  it 
all  out."  I  hastened  to  Johnson,  and  was 
told  hy  him  that  he  was  rather  better  to- 
day. Bos  WELL.  "I  am  very  anxious 
about  you,  sir,  and  particularly  that  you 
should  ^o  to  Italy  for  the  winter,  which  I 
believe  is  your  own  wish."  Johnson.  *<  It  is, 
•ir."  Bos  WELL.  "  You  have  no  objection, 
I  presume,  but  the  money  it  would  re- 
quire.'' Johnson.  "  Why,  no,  sir."  Up- 
on which  I  eave  him  a  particular  account 
of  what  had  been  done,  and  read  to  him  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  letter.  He  listened  with 
much  attention  ;  then  warmly  said,  "  This 
is  taking  prodigious  pains  about  a  man." 
"  0,  sir,"  said  ^  with  most  sincere  affection. 


*'yottr  friends  would  do  every  thing  for 
you."  He  paused, — grew  more  and  more 
agitated, — till  tears  started  into  his  eyes, 
and  he  exclaimed  with  fervent  emotion, 
'^GoD  bless  you  all  I"  I  was  so  affected 
that  I  also  shed  tears.  Afler  a  short  si- 
lence,  he  renewed  and  extended  his  grate- 
ful benediction,  *<  God  bless  you  all,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.'^  We  both  remain- 
ed for  some  time  unable  to  speak.  He  rose 
suddenly  and  quitted  the  room,*quite  meltF' 
ed  in  tenderness.  He  staid  but  a  short 
time,  till  he  had  recovered  his  firmness; 
soon  aAer  he  returned  I  lefl  him,  having 
first  engaged  hiii\  to  dine  at  Sir  Joshua 
Revnolds*s  next  day.  I  never  was  again 
under  that  roof  which  I  had  so  long  rever* 
enced. 

On  Wednesday,  June  30,  the  friendly 
confidential  dinner  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds took  place,  no  other  company  being 
present.  Had  I  known  that  this  was  the  ' 
last  time  that  I  should  enjoy  in  this  world 
the  conversation  of  a  friend  whom  I  so 
much  respected,  and  from  whom  I  derived 
so  much  instruction  and  entertainment,  1 
should  have  been  deeply  affected.  When 
I  now  look  back  to  it,  I  am  vexed  that  a 
sinele  word  should  have  been  forgotten. 

Both  Sir  Joshua  and  I  were  so  sanguine 
in  our  expectations,  that  we  expatiated 
with  confidence  on  the  liberal  provision 
which  we  were  sure  would  be  made  for  him, 
conjecturing  whether  munificence  would  be 
displayed  in  one  large  donation,  or  in  an 
ample  increase  of  his  pension.  He  himself 
catched  so  much  of  our  enthusiasm  as  to 
allow  himself  to  suppose  it  not  impossible 
that  our  hopes  mipfht  in  one  way  or  other  be 
realized.  He  said  that  he  would  rather 
have  his  pension  doubled  than  a  grant  of  a 
thousand  pounds;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  though 
probably  I  may  not  live  to  receive  as  much 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  a  man  would  have 
the  consciousness  that  he  should  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  splendour,  how  long 
soever  it  might  be."  Cfonsiderinj?  what  a 
moderate  proportion  an  income  or  six  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  bears  to  innumerable 
fortunes  in  this  country,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  a  man  so  truly  great  should  think 
it  splendour. 

As  an  instance  of  extraordinary  liberality 
of  friendship,  he  told  us  that  Dr.  Brocklesby 
had  upon  this  occasion  offered  him  a  hun- 
dred a-year  for  his  life  K    A  grateful  tear 


*  [It  should  be  recollected  that  the  amiable 
and  accoQiplished  man  who  made  this  generous 
offer  to  the  tory  champion  was  a  keen  toAi^; 
and  it  is  stated  in  the  Biographical  Dictitnutry, 
that  he  pressed  Johnson  in  h'ls  last  illness  to  re- 
move to  hi^  house  for  the  more  immediate  con- 
venience  oi  medical  advice.  Dr.  BrocklesVy  died 
in  1797,  «Bt  76.    He  was  a  very  intimate  fiieod 
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started  into  his  eye,  as  he  spoke  this  in  a 
falterinjf  tone. 

Sir  Jotthua  and  I  endeavoured  to  flatter 
his  imagination  with  agreeable  prospects  of 
happiness  in  Italy.  •' jHuy,"  said  tie,  "  I 
must  not  expect  much  of  that;  when  a  man 
goes  to  Italy  merely  to  feel  how  he  breathes 
the  air,  he  can  enjoy  very  little." 

Our  conversation*  turned  upon  living  in 
the  countu,  which  Johnson,  whose  melan- 
choly mind  re<)uired  the  dissipation  of  quick^ 
successive  variety,  had  habituated  himselt 
to  consider  as  a  kind  of  mental  impnson- 
ment  "  Yet,  sir,"  said  I,  *|  there  are  many 
people  who  are  content  lo  live  in  the  coun- 
try." JoHwsoN.  "  Sir,  it  is  in  the  intel- 
lectual world  as  in  the  physical  world :  we 
are  told  by  natural  philosophers  that  a  body 
is  at  rest  m  the  place  that  is  fit  for  it;  they 
who  are  content  to  live  in  the  country  are 
fit  for  the  country;." 

Talking  of  various  enjoyments,  I  argued 
that  a  refinement  of  taste  was  a  disad\«in- 
tage,  as  they  who  have  attained  to  it  must 
be  seldomer  pleased  than  those  who  have  no 
nice  discrimmation,  and  are  therefore  satis- 
fied with  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way.  Johnson.  "  Nay«  sir,  that  is  a  pal- 
try notion.  Endeavour  to  be  as  perfect  as 
you  can  in  every  respect.** 

I  accompanied  him  in  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds's coach  to  the  entry  of  Bolt-court. 
He  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  go  with 
him  to  his  house;  I  declined  it,  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  my  spi rits  would  sink.  We 
Dade  adieu  to  each  oiher  affectionately  in 
the  carriage.  When  he  had  got  down  upon 
the  foot-pavement,  he  called  out,  "  Fare 
you  well] "  and,  without  looking  back, 
•prans:  away  with  a  kind  of  pathctick  brisk- 
ness, if  I  may  use  that  expression,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  a  struggle  to  conceal  un- 
easiness, and  impressed  me  with  a  forebod- 
ing of  our  long,  long  separation. 

I  remained  one  day  more  in  town,  to 
have  the  chance  of  talking  over  my  negoti- 
ation with  the  Lord  Chancellor;'  but  the 
multiplicity  of  his  lordship^  important  en- 
gagements did  not  allow  of  it;  so  I  let\  the 


of  the  celebrated  Charles  Townshend,  aa  well  as 
of  Mr.  Burke  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  1000/. 
ia  bis  will;  but  recollecting  that  he  might  outlive 
hii  friend,  or  that  the  legacy  might  fall  when  Mr. 
Burke  did  not  want  it,  he  requeued  him  to  accept 
it  fix>m  his  living  hand,  **  ut  pignua  amtettttf.*' 
Doctor  Brockleaby's  name  was  the  sabject  of  one 
of  Mr.  Burke's  playful  puns.  There  was,  cotem- 
poraiy  with  him,  in  London,  a  low  quack  who 
called  himself  Doctor  Rock,  One  day  Mr.  Burke 
called  Brocklesby  Doctor  Rock^  and  on  bis  taking 
some  oflfenoe  at  this  disi^epatable  appellation,  Burke 
undertook  to  prove  o/Jge^aiea/Z^^that  Rock  was 
his  proper  naane,  thus,  "Brock — ^  =  Rock,** 
or  **  Brock  lea  b,  makes  Bock."  ^  £.  D.— 
Ed.] 


management  of  the  business  in  the  hands  {d 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Soon  af^ei'this  time  Dr.  Johnson  had  the 
mortification  of  beine  informed  by  Mrm. 
Thrale,  that  "  what  she  supposed  he  never 
believed  "  was  true;  namely,  that  she  was 
actually  going  to  marry  Signor  Pioxzi,  am 
Italian  musick-master. 

[''MRS.    FIOZZI^    TO   DR.    JOHNSON. 
'« BaU^  SOth  June,  [iTM^ 

**  Mt  dear  sir, — The  enclosed  is  y^,^.^ 
a  circular  letter,  which  I  have  sent  yoi  & 
to  all  the  guardians;  but  our  friend-  p-** 
ship  demands  somewhat  more:  it  reqmrcs 
that  I  should  beg  your  pardon  for  conceai- 
ing  from  you  a  connexion  which  you  niiist 
have  heard  of  by  many,  but  I  suppose  never 
believed.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  it  was  con- 
cealed only  to  save  us  both  needless  pains; 
I  could  not  have  borne  to  reject  that  cosB- 
sel  it  would  have  killed  me  to  take,  and  1 
only  tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevoca- 
bly settled,  and  out  of  your  power  to  pFfr- 
vent  1  will  say,  however,  that  the  dread 
of  your  disapprobation  has  given  me  some 
anxious  moments,  and  though,  perhapBt  I 
am  become  by  many  privations  the  most  in- 
dependent woman  in  the  world,  I  (eel  as  if 
acting  without  a  parent's  consent  till  yoQ 
write  kindly  to  your  faithful  servant, 

"  H.  L.  P.*»] 

He  endeavoured  to  prevent  it;  but  in  vain. 

[The  following  is  the  only  letter  of  ^^ 
Dr.  Jolinson  on  this  subject  which  she 
haspublislied: — 

*^Da.   JOHNSON    TO    MRS.    PIOSSI. 

*«LoDdoo,Jiiljr  nh,  17S1. 

**  Dear  MAnAM, — ^What  you  have  L«ttn, 
done,  however  I  may  lament  it,  I  ▼»■•  ■• 
have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  ^  **" 
not    been    injurious   to  me :    I   tberelbie 
breathe  out  one  sigh  more  of  tendernesi, 
perhaps  useless,  but  at  least  sincere. 

<<  I  wish  that  God  may  grant  you  evexj 
blessinflf,  that  you  may  be  happy  in  this 
world  for  its  short  continuance,  and  eter- 
nally happy  in  a  better  state ;  and  whatever 


^  [In  the  lady*9  own  pablication  of  the  < 

pondence,  this  letter  is  given  na  from  Mn.  Pioxn, 
and  is  signed  wxh  the  initial  of  bar  new  aaaw ; 
Dr.  Johnson's  answer  is  also  addressed  to  Um, 
Piozxi,  and  both  the  letters  allude  to  the  mattaras 
done;  yet  it  appears  by  the  periodical  pabticalMBS 
of  the  day  that  Uie  marriage  did  not  take  place  aad 
the  26th  July.  The  Editor  knows  not  bow  ti 
account  for  this  bat  by  supposing  that  Mra.  Pioaad*  ti 
avoid  Johnsoo'a  importonities,  had  stated  tfart  ■ 
done  which  was  only  settled  to  he  done.  Aaf 
reader  who  is  curious  about  thia  miserable  ssfnf 
lianee  will  find  it  most  acrimonionsly  ilini  mmd 
in  Baretti's  8trieture»  m  the  Enropean  T~ 
tat  1788.— Eo.] 
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I  ctti  contribuM  to  your  hamuness  I  am  ve> 
ry  ready  to  repay,  for  that  aindnees  which 
Boolhed  twenty  years  of  a  life  radically 
wretched. 

"Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice 
which  I  now  presume  to  oner.  Prevail  up- 
on M.  Piozzi  to  settle  in  England:  you  may 
Uve  here  with  more  dignity  than  in  Italy, 
and  with  more  security:  your  rank  will  be 
higher  and  your  fortune  more  under  your 
own  eve.  1  desire  not  to  detail  all  my  rea- 
sons, but  every  argument  of  prudence  and 
interest  is  for  England,   and    only  some 

Santoms  of  imagination  seduce   you  to 

"  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel 
b  vain;  yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giv- 
ing it. 

"  When  Queen  Mary  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  sheltering  herself  in  England,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  attempting  to 
dissuade  her,  attended  on  her  journey;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  irremeable  stream 
that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked 
by  her  side  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of 
which  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  with  ear- 
nestness proportioned  to  her  danger  and  his 
own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  The 
mieen  went  forward.  If  the  parallel  reaches 
Ukus  far,  may  it  go  no  fartlier.  The  tears 
it«nd  in  my  eyes. 

"  I  am  going;  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope 
-0  be  followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I 
am,  with  great  afrection,  your,  &c. 

"  Sam.  Johnson. 

*'  Any  lett^  that  come  for  me  hither  will 
be  sent  me."] 

If  she  would  publish  the  whole  of  the  cor- 
respondence that  passed  between  Dr.  John- 
son and  her  on  the  subject,  we  should  have 
a  full  view  of  his  real  sentimecits.  As  it  is, 
our  jodf^ment  must  be  biassed  by  that  char- 
acteriatick  specimen  which  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins has  given  us  [in  the  following  pas- 
sage».] 

[About  the  middle  of  1784,  he 
JJ^  was,  to  appearance,  so  well,  that 
both  himself  and  his  fnends  hoped 
that  he  had  some  years  to  live.  He  had  re- 
covered from  the  paralytic  stroke  of  the 
Isst  year  to  such  a  degree,  that,  saving  a 
little  difficulty  in  his  articulation,  he  had  no 
^ remains  of  it:  he  had  also  undergone  a 
•light  fit  of  the  gout,  and  conquered  an  op- 
i^ression  on  his  lungs,  so  as  to  be  able,  as 
kiinself  told  me,  to  run  up  the  whole  stair- 
case of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  day  of 
the  annual  dinner  there.  In  short,  to  such 
t  degree  of  health  was  he  restored,  that  he 
forgot  all  his  complaints:  he  resumed  sitting 
to  Opie  for  his  picture,  which  had  been  be- 


gun the  year  befqre,  but,  I  beliere,  wm 
never  finished,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  prooosing  to  stay  there  till  to- 
-wards  the  end  oi  the  summer,  and,  in  his 
return,  to  visit  Mrs.  Porter,  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  others^f  his  friends,  at  Lichfield. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  setting  out,  lie 
was  made  uneasy  by  a  report  that  the  widow 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale  was  about  to  dis- 
pose of  herself  in  marriage  to  a  foreigner,  a 
singer  by  profession,  and  with  him  to  quit 
the  kingdom.  U]K)n  this  occasion  he  took 
the  alarm,  and  to  prevent  a  degradation  of 
herself,  and,  what  as  executor  of  her  hus- 
band was  more  his  concern,  the  desertion  of 
her  children,  wrote  to  her,  she  then  being 
at  Bath,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following 
spurious  copy  was  inserted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  December,  1784:— 

"  Maoam, — If  you  are  already  ignomini- 
ously  married,  you  are  lost  beyond  redemp- 
tion;— if  you  are  not,  permit  me  one  hour's 
conversation,  to  convince  you  that  such  a 
marriage  must  not  take  place.  If,  afler  a 
whole  hour's  reasoning,  you  should  not  be 
convinced,  you  will  still  be  at  liberty  to  act 
as  you  think  proper.  I  have  been  extreme- 
ly ill,  and  am  still  ill;  but  if  you  grant  roe 
the  audience  I  ask,  I  will  instantly  take  a 
post-chaise  and  attend  you  at  Bath.  Pray 
do  not  refuse  this  favour  to  a  man  who  hath 
so  many  years  loved  and  honoured  you." 

That  this  letter  is  spurious,  as  to  the  lan- 
guage, I  have  Johnson's  own  authority  for 
saying;  but,  in  respect  of  the  sentiments, 
he  avowed  it,  in  a  declaration  to  me,  that 
not  a  sentence  of  it  was  his,  but  yet  that  it 
was  an  adumbration  of  one  that  he  wrote 
upon  the  occasion.  It  may  therefore  be 
suspected,  that  some  one  who  had  heard 
him  repeat  the  contents  of  the  letter  had 
^iven  it  to  the  public  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared. 

What  answer  was  returned  to  his  friend- 
ly monition  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  that  it 
was  succeeded  by  a  letter^  of  greater  length,. 


*  [Here  Mr.  B<wwell  had  inserted  a  few  lioee 
of  the  passage,  which  the  Editor  thinka  ri^ht  to 
give  in  fidl.~£D.] 


'  [It  appears  as  if  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  who  had  nal 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  correspondence 
pnblisbed  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  had  made  some  coofa- 
sion  about  these  letters.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
first  of  the  series  must  have  been,  not  Johnson's 
remonstrance,  but  hera,  {cmte,  p.  406,  dated 
Bathf  30th  June,  To  that  Johnson  pro^bly 
replied  by  the  letter,  the  contents  of  whk'b  are 
adumbrated  in  that  of  the  '*  Gentleman* a  Mat^ 
axine.**  To  this  she  probably  rejoined  by  the 
letter  which  Sir  J.  Hawkins  says  that  he  saw,  to 
which  Johnson's  of  the  8th  July,  given  above, 
may  have  been  the  reply.  Sir  J.  Hawkins  thinka 
that  there  were  three  letteis  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
whereas  it  seems  probable  thai  there  were  bA  two, 
I  of  whwh  one  only  m  preserved. — f^D.] 
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written,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  too  late 
to  do  any  good,  in  which  he  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  had  forfeited  her  fame.  The  an- 
swer to  this  I  have  seen:  it  is  written  from 
Bsth,  and  contains  an  indignant  vindica- 
tion as  well  of  her  conduct  as  her  fame,  an 
inhibition  of  Johnson  from  following  her  to 
Bath,  and  a  farewell,  concluding— « Till 
vou  have  changed  your  opinion  of  [Piozzi] 
let  us  converse  no  more." 

From  the  style  of  the  letter,  a  conclusion 
was  to  be  drawn  that  baffled  all  the  powers 
of  reasoning  and  persuasion : 

"  One  ailment  she  sammM  up  all  io. 
The  thing  was  done,  and  paal  recalling  i; " 

which  bein^  the  case,  he  contented  himself 
with  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done  to  pre- 
vent* that  which  he  thought  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  could  befal  the  progeny 
of  his  friend,  the  alienation  of  the  atfections 
of  their  mother.  He  looked  upon  the  de- 
sertion of  children  by  their  parentB,  and  the 
withdrawing  from  them  that  protection, 
that  mental  nutriment,  which,  in  their 
youth,  thev  are  capable  of  receiving,  the 
exposing  them  to  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  world,  ami  the  soliciutions  and 
deceits  of  (he  artful  and  designing,  as  most 
unnatural;  and  in  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
me,  written  from  Ashbourne,  thus  delivered 
his  sentiments: 

"  Poor  Thrale !  I  thought  that  either  her 
virtue  or  her  vice,"  (meaning,  as  I  under- 
stood, by  the  former,  the  love  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  latter  her  pride)  "  would 
have  restrained  her  from  such  a  marriage. 
She  is  now  become  a  si/bject  for  her  ene- 
mies to  exult  over,  and  for  her  friends,  if 
she  has  any  left,  to  forget  or  pity."] 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Johnson  (ierived 
a  considerable  portion  of  happiness  from  the 
comforts  and  elegancies  which  he  enjoyed 
in  Mr.  Tlirale's  family;  but  Mrs.  Thrale 
assures  us  he  wss  indebted  for  these  to  her 
^  husband  alone,  who  certainly  respected  him 
sincerely.  Her  words  are,  "  Veneration 
for  hi$  virtucj  reverence  for  his  talent*, 
delight  in  his  eonversationy  and  habitual 
endurance  of  a  yoke  my  husband  first  put 
upon  me,  and  of  which' he  conteniedfy  bore 
hu  share  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
made  me  go  on  so  long  vfith  Mr.  Johnson; 
but  the  perpetual  confinement  I  will  own  to 
have  been  terrifying  m  the  first  years  of  our 
friendship,  and  irksome  in  the  last;  nor 
could  I  pretend  to  support  it  without  help, 
when  my  coadjutor  wets  no  more,"  Alas! 
how  different  is  this  from  ihe  declarations 
which  f  have  heard  Mrs.  Thrale  make  in 
his  lifetime,  without  a  single  murmur  against 

*  Pope  and  8wift*s  MiHcellaniet,  «  Pbjllii,  or 
the  ProgreH  of  Love.'*^BovwKi.i.. 


any  pecnnanties,  or  against  tn^r  one  e» 
cumstance  which  attended  their  intima^l  | 

As  a  sincere  friend  of  the  great  man  whose 
life  I  am  writing,  I  think  it  necessary  tngnsid 
my  readers  against  the  mbtaken  uotion  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  character,  which  this  ladjr^ 
"  Anecdotes^  of  him  suggest;  for  from  fbt 
very  nature  and  form  of  her  book,  *'  it  lendi 
deception  lighter  wings  to  fly." 

'*  Let  it  be  remembered,"  sa^  an  emlncK 
critick  3,  *<  that  she  has  comprised  in  a  smafi 
volume  all  that  she  could  recollect  of  1h. 
Johnson  in  twenty  years,  durinfir  which  pe- 
riod, doubtless,  some  severe  uiingB  were 
said  by  him;  and  they  who  read  the  book  ia 
two  hours  naturally  enough  suppose  thst 
his  whole  conversation  was  of^this  ood- 
plexion.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  oAea 
in  his  company,  and  never  onee  heard  Jiid 
sav  a  severe  thing  to  any  one;  and  maay 
others  can  atte£<  the  same.  When  he  did 
say  a  severe  thing,  it  was  generally  extort- 
ed by  ignorance  pretending  to  knowledge, 
or  by  extreme  vanity  or  af&ctat:on. 

**  Two  instances  of  inaccuracy,'*  adds  he, 
"  are  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice: 

*<  It  is  said,  <  that  natural  rough-  pi^^ 
ness  of  his  manrttr  so  often  mentiar^  abcc 
'ed  would,  notwithstanding  the  regu-  ^  ^^ 
larity  of  his  notions,  burst  through  themsM 
from  time  to  time;  and  he  once  bade  a  very 
celebrated  lady,  who  pratsed  him  tMh  Iss 
much  zeal  per  rums  y  or  perhaps  too  strong  an 
emphasis  (which always  offlMed  Asm),  eoa- 
siaer  what  herfltUtery  warworth  oefon 
she  choked  him  with  »(.' 

"  Now  let  the  genuine  anecdote  be  coo 
trasted  with  this. — The  person  thus  repre- 
sented as  being  harshly  treated,  though  a 
very  celebrated  lady,  was  then  just  come  Io 
London  from  an  obscure  situstion  in  the 
country.  At  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  one 
evening,  she  met  Dr.  Johnson.  She  veiy 
soon  bec^an  to  pay  her  court  to  bim  in  the 
most  fulsome  strain.  <  Spare  me,  I  beseech 
you,  dear  madam,*  was  his  reply.  She  s^ 
laid  it  on,  '  Pray,  madam,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this,'  he  rejoined.  Not  paying 
any  attention  to  these  warnings,  she  contin- 
ued still  her  eulogy.  At  length,  provoked 
by  this  indelicate  and  vain  obtrusion  of 


*  Who  hai  been  pUsaaed  to  fiimjsh  ma  with  UP 
remaricB. — Boswkli..  [This  **  critks"  k  oo  dodbt 
Mi.  Malone,  whose  MS.  notes  on  Mra.  Piooili 
**  Anecdotes  *'  contains  the  germs  of  these  crili- 
cLsms.  Several  of  his  similar  animadvieniBM 
have  been  already  quoted,  with  the  ediiar's  ns- 
sons  for  differing  eaentially  from  Bfr.  Boswd  arf 
Mr.  Malone  in  their  eaimate  of  Mis.  Plsoi^ 
work.  See  ante,  pp.  142,  258,  260,  2«l,ii.  i 
Mr.  Malone*s  notes  were  conunanicated  le  wm 
by  Mr.  Marfcland,  who  purchased  the  volvnw  St 
the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  Jmmm  BosweB, 
junior,  in  1825.^£d.] 
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•ompfiments,  he  exclaimed,  *  Dearest  lady, 
eoosider  with  youreelf  what  your  flattery 
18  worth,  before  you  bestow  it  bo  freely.' 

*'  How  different  does  this  story  appear  ^, 
when  accompanied  with  all  those  circum- 
stances whicn  really  belong  to  it,  but  which 
Mrs.  Thrale  either  did  not  know,  or  has 
suppressed ! 

*«  She  says,  in  another  place,  *  One  gen^ 
Hetnan^  however,  vfho  dined  at  a  nobletnanU 
house  in  his  eonwany,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Thrale,  to  whom  Iwas  obliged  for  the  an" 
eedote,  was  wiMw  to  enter  the  lists  in  de^ 
fence   of  King  William's  character;  and 
having  opposed  and  contradicted  Johnson 
two  or  three  times,  petulantly  enough,  the 
master  of  the  house  began  to  feel  uneasy, 
and  expect   disagreeable  consequences;  to 
aooid  which  he  said,  loud  enough  for  the 
Doctor  to  hear,  *  Thir  friend  here  has  no 
meaning  now  in  all  this,  except  just  to  re- 
UUe  at  elub  to-morrow  how  he  teased  John- 
son at  dinner  to-day;  this  is  all  to  do  Asm- 
self  honour.' — ^  No,  upon  my  word,''  replied 
the  other, '  I  see  no  honour  in  it,  whatever 
you  may  do.' — ^  WeU,  sir,'  returned  Mr. 
Johnson,  stemiy,  '  if  you  do  not  see  the 
honour,  I  anH  sure  I  feel  the  disgrace.' 

<'  This  is  all  sophisticated.  Mr.  Thrale 
was  not  in  the  company,  though  he  might 
have  related  the  story  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  A 
friend,  from  whom  1  had  the  story,  was 
present;  and  it  was  not  at  the  house  of  a 
nobleman.  On  the  observation  being  made 
by  the  master  of  the  house  on  a  gentleman's 
contradicting  Johnssn,  that  he  had  talked 
for  the  honour,  &c.  the  gentleman  muttered 
in  a  low  voice,  *  I  see  no  honour  in  it; '  and 
Dr.  Johnson  said  nothing:  so  all  the  rest 
(though  bien  trounie)  is  mere  garnish  3." 
I  have  had  occasion  several  times,  in  the 
eouree  of  this  work,  to  point  out  the  incor- 
rectness of  Mrs.  Thrale  as  to  particulars 
whioh  consisted  with  my  own  knowledge. 
But  indeed  she  has,  in  flippant  terms 
enough,  expressed  her  disapprobation   of 


'  [The  *'  eritie  "  does  not  give  any  authority 
for  lis  statement  of  the  story;  and  when  he  him- 
ielf  applies  the  teniM  **  fulsome,  vain,  mdeli- 
eate,  and  obtrusive  *'  to  the  lady's  condoct, 
there  seems  no  great  reason  (knowing,  as  we  do, 
what  things  Johnson  did  on  any  slight  provocation 
say  even  to  ladies)  to  prefer  Mr.  Malone*8  version 
(a  Mn.  Pio2zi*s.  See  also  ante,  p.  169,  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  both  Boswell  and  Malone 
were  well  aware  how  much  Johnson  was  dia- 
pleased  at  Mks  More's  flatteiy.-^En.] 

'  [Upon  this  anecdote  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that,  igun,  as  the  *'  critic  '*  does  not  mention  his 
sathority,  so  we  should  rather  believe  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
who  does  give  hers ;  and  as  she  certainly  had 
the  substance  of  the  story  right,  slie  is  jnst  aa 
liksiy  to  have  been  accurate  in  the  details  as 
Mr.  Malone,  who  bad  it,  like  heiaelf,  at  second 
1uumL-JE;d.] 
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that  anxious  desire  of  authenticity  wnich 
prompts  a  person  who  is  to  record  conver- 
sations to  write  them  down  at  the  moment. 
Unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  be  recorded 
at  all,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better. 
This  lady  herself  says,  "  To  recollect,  how 
ever,  and  to  repeat  the  sayimts  of  Dr.  John- 
son, is  almost  all  that  can  be  done  by  the 
writers  of  his  Life;  as  his  Ufe,  at  least 
since  my  acquaintance  with  him,  consisted 
in  little  else  than  talking,  when  he  was  not 
employed  in  some  serious  piece  of  work.'* 
She  boasts  of  her  having  Kept  a  common- 
place book;  and  we  find  she  noted,  at  one 
time  or  other,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  spe- 
cimens of  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  of  those  who  talked  with  him :  but  had 
she  done  it  recently,  they  probably  would 
have  been  less  erroneous,  and  we  should 
have  been  relieved  from  those  disagreeable 
doubts  of  their  authenticity  with  which  we 
must  now  pursue  them. 

She  says  of  him,  "  He  was  the  most  char^ 
itable  of  mortals,  without  being  what  we 
call  an  active  friend.  Admirable  at  giving 
counsel;  no  man  saw  his  way  so  clearly; 
but  he  would  not  stir  a  finc^er /or  the  assist^ 
once  of  those  to  whom  be  was  witting 
enough  to  give  advice^,"  And  again,  on 
the  same  page,  ^' If  you  wanted  a  slight 
favour,  you  must  apply  to  people  of  other 
dispositions ;  for  not  a  step  would  John- 
son move  to  obtain  a  man  a  vote  in  a  society ^ 
to  repay  a  compliment  which  might  be  use- 
fid  or  pleasing,  to  write  a  letter  of  request ^ 
4*c.,  or  to  obtain  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
more  for  a  friend  who  perhaps  had  already 
two  or  three.  No  force  could  urge  him  to 
dsligenee,  no  importunity  could  conquer  his 
resolution  to  stand  still," 

It  is  amazing  that  one  who  had  such  op 
portunities  of  knowing  Dr.  Johnson  should 
appear  so  little  acquainted  with  his  real 
character.  I  am  sorry  this  lady  does  not 
advert,  that  she  herself  contradicts  ^  the  a^ 
sertion  of  his  being  obstinately  defective  in 
the  petites  morales,  in  the  little  endearing 
charities  of  social  life,  in  conferring  smaller 
favours  ;  for  she  says,  *'  Dr.  Johnson  was 
liberal  enough  in  granting  literary  assist- 
anee  to  others,  I  thtnk;  and  innumerable  are 

*  Jnte,  p.  265. 

*  [Mn.  Piozzi  may  have  been  right  or  wrong 
as  to  the  degree  in  which  Dr.  Johnson *s  indolence 
operated  on  those  occasions;  but  at  least  she  was 
sincere,  for  she  dul  not  conceal  yrtym  Johnson  iitm- 
selfthat  she  thought  him  negligent  in  doing  smaQ 
favour^  and  Mr.  Bosweirs  own  work  affords 
several  instances  in  which  Johnson  exhibits  and 
avows  the  contradictions  in  his  character  which 
are  here  imputed  to  Mrs.  Piozzi  as  total  misrepre- 
sentations. The  truth  seems  to  be  that  to  all  the 
little  kUe  mattere  about  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  teased 
him,  probably  too  oAen,  he  was  very  indifferent; 
and  she  describes  him  as  she  found  bim.— En.] 
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iions  which  he  used  to  make  for  people 
who  begged  of^  him,"  I  «ro  certain  that  a 
more  active  fiiend  has  rarelv  been  found  in 
anv  age.  Thia  work,  which  I  fondly  hope 
will  rescue  his  memory  from  obloquy,  con- 
tains a  thousand  instances  of  his  benevo- 
knt  exertions  in  almost  every  wa^  that  can 
be  conceived  ;  and  particularly  in  employ- 
ing his  pen  with  a  generous  readiness  /or 
those  to  whom  its  aid  could  be  useful.  In- 
deed his  obliging  activity  in  doing  little 
offices  of  kindness,  both  by  letters  and  per- 
sonal application,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable fea tires  in  his  character;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this  I  can  appeal  to  a  number 
of  his  respectable  friends:  Sir  Joshua  Rev- 
Bolds,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Malone,  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  Sir  William  Scott,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers.  And  can  Mrs.  Tbrale 
forget  the  advertisements  which  he  wrote 
for  her  husband  at  the  time  of  his  election 
contest;  the  epitaphs  on  him  and  her  moth- 
er ;  the  playful  and  even  trifling  verses  for 
the  amusement  of  her  and  her  daughters; 
his  corresponding  with  her  children,  and 
entering  into  their  minute  concerns,  which 
shows  him  in  the  most  amiable  light? 

She  rehites,  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley  i 
unexpectedly  rode  up  to  Mr.  Thrale's  car- 
riage, in  which  Mr.  Thrale,  and  she,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  were  travelling;  that  he  paid 
them  all  his  proper  compliments,  but  ob- 
serving that  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  read- 
ing, did  not  see  him,  ^*  tapped  him  gently 
pn  the  shoulder.  <  >  Tis  Mr.  Cholmondeley,* 
Hfy9  mv  huMband.  *  Welly  $ir — and  what 
\fit  ii  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ? '  says  the  other ^ 
sternly.  Just  lifting  his  eyes  a  moment  from 
his  book,  and  retuminf^  to  it  again  with 
renewed  avidity."  This  surely  conveys  a 
notion  of  Johnson,  as  if  he  had  been  gross- 
ly rude  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  a  gentleman 
whom  he  always  loved  and  esteemed.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity 
for  mentioning  the  story  at  all,  it  might 
have  been  thought  that  her  tenderness  for 
Dr.  Johnson's  character  wonld  have  dis- 
posed her  to  state  any  thing  that  could 
soften  it.  Why  then  is  there  a  total  silence 
as  to  what  Mr.  Cholmondeley  told  her? — 
that  Johnson,  who  had  known  him  from  his 
earliest  years,  having  been  made  sensible 
Ol  what  had  doubtless  a  strange  appearance, 


'  Geoige  Jamsi  Cbolmoodeley,  Eaq.,  grandson 
of  Geoq^e,  third  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  one 
of  the  commisBioneii  of  excise;  a  gentleman  res- 
pected for  his  abilities  and  elegance  of  mannen. 
— BoswKLi^  [He  died  in  Feb.  1881,  ast  79, 
as  this  sheet  was  passing  throogh  the  press.  It  is 
odd  that  the  Editor  shoald  have  had  tne  same  n- 
mark  to  make  as  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  Clark  and 
BIr.  Joddrel  so  nearlv  at  the  same  time;  ante,  n, 
866  and  876— Ed.J 


I  am  ven 

id."    Whfc 

if  she  did. 


took  oec88i<»i  when  he  aAerwaidsmethiBi 
to  make  a  very  courteous  apd  kindapolop. 
There  is  another  little  cimuDstance  wkiek 
I  cannot  but  remark.  Her  book  waspab* 
lished  in  1785 ;  she  had  then  in  her  pnmtih 
sion  a  letter  from  Dr.  Johnson,  dated  is 
1777,  which  begins  thus:  *'  Choi*  lboh^ 
mondeley's  story  shocks  me,  if  it  be  ni  l 
true,  which  I  can  hardly  think,  for  I  ^^ 
am  utterly  unconscious  of  it:  I  am 
sorry,  and  very  much  ashamed.^ 
then  publish  the  anecdote?  Or  if 
why  not  add  the  circumstancee,  with  wluch 
she'^was  well  accjuainted^  ? 

In  his  social  intercourse  she  thus  pi«i 
describes  him :  -"  Ever  nsusing  HU  ^m, 
he  was  called  out  to  converse,  asid  ^^ 
conversing  till  the  fatigue  of  his  fiiendfy 
or  the  promptitude  of  kis  own  temper  U 
take  offence,  consigned  him  back  ogMto 
silent  meditation."  Yet  in  the  same  book 
she  tells  us,  '*  He  was,  however,  seldem  «• 
dined  to  be  silent  when  any  moral  or  tt^ 
rarv  question  was  started;  asidit  wasm 
suck  occasions  that,  like  the  sage  m  '  Rs^ 
selas,'  he  spoke,  and  sUtenHon  watched  kis 
lips;  he  reasoned,  and  eonvietion  dosed 
h$s  periods."  His  conversation,  iodnd, 
was  so  far  from  oyer  fatiguing  his  friendi^, 
that  they  regretted  when  it  was  interrupted 
or  ceased,  and  could  exi^laim  in  MiltoB^ 
language, 

«  With  thee  conyersiDg,  I  forget  all  tne:" 

I  certainly,  then,  do  not  claim  too  maeh 
in  behalf  of  roy  illustrious  friend  io  flay- 
ing, that  however  smart  and  eDtertain* 
ing  Mrs.  Thrale's  "  Anecdotes  "  are,  they 
must  not  be  held  as  good  evidence  affUMl 
him;  for  wherever  an  instance  of  harumeii 
and  seventy  is  told»  I  beg  leave  to  dosbt 
its  perfect  authenticity ;  for  though  thera 
may  have  been  some  foundation  for  it,  yet, 

*  [See  ante,  ^  187.  Let  it  be  observed  thfll 
here  is  no  charge  of  falsehood  or  inacamcy;  tkt 
story  is  adoiitted  to  be  trae,  bat  Mr.  Boswdl  ub, 
*<  why  did  she  not  relate  the  apology  wMcb  John- 
son made  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley  ? "  h  docs  iflt 
appear  that  she  knew  it:  and  finally  Mr.  BotmA 
iaqnires,  "  why  publish  so  vofavooiable  so  asie* 
dote?'*  Why,  it  may  be  asked  in  retsro,  hii 
Mr.  Boswell  pabli^hed  fifty  as  uofiivoanbleN' 
Ed.] 

s  [Mr.  BosweO  bknself  tells  m  that  JohoM 
kept  snob  late  hoars' that  be  woald  freqncBtly  ss^f 
sit  all  his  company.  Sorely  Mia.  Piozzi  ms'p^ 
tified  in  saying,  in  a  colloqaial  style,  thst  sack  • 
con  venation  had  ended  from  "  the  frtigns  of  ba 
frieodB.'*  .ante,  p.  188.  There  can  beoodsflkt 
that  afler  her  deplorable  marriage  she  loit  flMk 
of  ber  reverence  and  regard  for  Dr.  Johoioo,  mi 
many  of  her  observations  and  expresMOt  W 
tinged  with  vexation  and  anger;  bat  they  do  sti, 
in  the  Editor's  opinion,  e?«r  amoont  to  aay  tUm 
like  a  falsification  of  facts-^-En.] 
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Hte  thmt  of  Ms  rq>roor  to  the  "  very  eele- 

'  lirated  lady,"  it  may  be  so  exhibited  in  the 

narration  as  to  be  very  anlike  the  real  fact 

The  evident  tendency  of  the  following 
anecdote  ia  to  represent  Dr.  Johnson  as 
extremely  deficient  in  afiection,  tenderness, 
or  even  common  civility.  "  When  I  one 
dmy  lamented  the  loss  of  a  first  cousin 
kiUed  in  America, — '  Prithee^  my  dear 
(jsaid  he),  home  done  'with  canting;  how 
would  the  world  be  the  worse  for  il,  Inuty 
ask^  if  all  your  relations  were  at  once 
spitted  like  larks,  and  roasted  for  Presto's 
supoerl* — Presto  was  the  dog  that  lay 
uaier  the  table  while  we  talked.**  I  sus- 
pect this  too  of  exaggeration  and  distor- 
tion. I  allow  that  he  made  her  an  angry 
apeech;  but  let  the  circumstances  fairly  ap- 
pear, aa  told  by  Mr.  Baretti,  who  was  pre- 
aenti: 

"  Mrs.  Thrale,  while  supping  very  heart- 
ily upon  larks,  laid  down  her  knife  and 
fbrk,  and  abruptly  exclaimed,  <  O,  my  dear 
Johnson,  do  youknow  what  has  happened  ? 
The  last  letters  from  abroad  have  Drought 
tis  an  account  that  our  poor  cousin's  head 
was  taken  off  by  a  cannon-ball.'  Johnson, 
who  was  shocked  both  at  the  fact  and  her 
light  unfeeling  manner  of  mentioning  it, 
replied,  *  Madam,  it  would  give  you  very 
little  concern  if  all  your  relations  were 
spitted  like  those  larks,  and  dressed  for 
Prestols  supper  a.»" 

It  is  with  concern  that  I  find  myself  oblig- 
ed to  animadvert  on  the  inaccuracies  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi's  "  Anecdotes,"  and  perhaps  J 
may  be  thought  to  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
her  little  collection.  But  as  from  Johnson^ 
long  residence  under  Mr.  Thr ale's  roof,  and 


*  [It  Dnut  be  recoUeoCed  that  Baretti*B  evidence 
a,  in  this  case,  wome  than  nothing,  be  having  be- 


i  a  most  bratal  libeller  of  Mrs.  Pioai;  bnt 
even  if  hki  verawn  were  the  trae  one,  Mr.  Boswell 
•boald  have  seen  that  it  made  Dr.  Johnson's  illos- 
tretion  mnch  more  pefsonally  and  pointedly  ofien- 
sive  than  aa  told  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. — Ed.] 

*  Upon  mentioning  this  to  my  friend  Mr. 
WQkes,  he,  with  his  usual  readiness,  pleasantly 
matched  it  with  the  following  sentimental  anec- 
dote. He  was  invited  by  a  yoirng  man  of  fashion 
at  Paris  to  sup  with  him  and  a  lady,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  his  mistness,  but  with  whom 
be  was  going  to  part  He  said  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
that  he  really  felt  very  mnch  for  her,  she  was  in 
SQcb  distress,  and  that  he  meant  to  make  her  a 
present  of  two  hundred  lonis-d'ors.  Mr.  Wilkes 
observed  the  behaviour  of  mademoiselle,  who 
sighed,  indeed,  vwy  piteously,  and  assumed  every 
pathetick  air  of  grief,  but  ate  no  less  than  three 
French  pigeons,  which  are  as  large  as  English 
partridges,  besides  other  things.  Mr.  Wilkes 
whispered  the  gentleman,  '*  We  oflen  say  in 
England,  excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding  dry, 
but  1  never  heard  excessive  sorrow  is  exceeding 
hungry.  Perhaps  one  hundred  will  do."  The 
fentlemaa  took  Iba  hint— Boswxi«l. 


his  inCimaey  with  her,  the  aoeonat  whieh 

she  has  given  of  him  may  have  made  an  us* 
favourable  and  unjust  impression,  my  duty, 
as  a  faithful  biographer,  lias  ohlieed  me  re- 
luctandy  to  perform  this  unpleasmg  tMk*. 

Having  \e(i  the  pious  negotiation,  as  I 
called  it,  in  the  best  hands,!  shall  here  in- 
sert what  relates  to  it.  Johnson  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on  July  6,  aa  follows: 
**  I  am  going,  1  hope,  in  a  lew  days,  to  try 
the  air  of  Derbyshire,  but  hope  to  see  yon 
before  I  go.  Let  me,  however,  mention  to 
yon  what  I  have  much  at  heart.  If  the 
chancellor  should  continue  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Boswell's  request,  and  confer  with  yov 
on  the  means  of  relieving  my  languid  statOi 
I  am  very  desirous  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  asking  money  upon  false  pretences.  I 
desire  you  to  represent  to  his  lordship,  what, 
as  soon  as  it  is  suggested,  he  will  perceive 
to  be  reasonable, — that,  if  T  grow  muck 
worse,  I  shall  be  afraid  to  leave  my  physi- 
cians, to  suffer  the  inconveniences  of  travel, 
and  pine  in  the  solitude  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try;— that,  if  I  grow  much  better,  of  which 
indeed  there  is  now  little  appearance,  I  shall 
not  wish  to  leave  my  friends  and  my  domes- 
tick  comforts,  for  1  do  not  travel  for  plea- 
sure or  curiosity;  yet  if  I  should  recover, 
curiosity  would  revive.  In  my  present 
state  I  am  desirous  to  make  a  struggle 
for  a  little  bnger  life,  and  hope  to  obtaia 
some  help  from  a  sofWr  climate.  Do  for  me 
what  you  can."  He  wrote  to  me  July  36 : 
"  I  wish  your  affairs  could  have  permitted  a 
longer  and  continued  exertion  of  your  zeal 
and  kindness.  They  that  have  your  kind- 
ness may  want  your  ardour.  In  the  meaft 
time  I  am  very  feeble  and  very  dejected.'* 

By  a  letter  from  Sir  Joshua  ReynoUs  I 
was  informed,  that  the  lord  chancellor  had 
called  on  him,  and  acquainted  him  that  the 
application  had  not  been  successful;  but 
that  his  lordship,  after  speaking  highly  in 
praise  of  Johnson,  as  a  man  who  was  att 
honour  to  his  country,  desired  Sir  Joshua 
to  let  him  know,  that  on  granting  a  mor^ 
gage  of  his  pension  *,  he  should  draw  on  his 


>  [The  Editor's  doty  has  obliged  him  to  en- 
deavour to  reoaove  the  **  onjust  and  nnfavowable 
impressions'*  which  Mr.  Boswell  has  given  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi;  bnt  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  inev- 
itable inaccuracy  of  all  anecdotes — nay,  even  of 
those  like  Mr.  Boswell's  own,  written  down  after 
short  intervals — to  give  implicit  confidence  to  Mn. 
Piozzi*s  recollection;  the  chief  claim  of  her  Aaeo- 
dotes  to  credit  is,  that  they  are  confirmed  in  may 
instances  by  Dr.  Johnson's  correspondence,  and  in 
many  more  by  Mr.  Boswell's  own  work. — Ed.] 

*  [This  offer  has  in  the  first  view  of  it  the  ap- 
pearance rather  of  a  commercial  than  a  gratnitoaa 
transaction;  but  Sir  Joshua  clearly  understood  St 
tho  makina  it  that  Lord  Thurlow  designedly  pm 
it  m  that  fomi.    He  was  fearful  that  Johnaou^i 
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lordship  to  the  amouot  of  five  or  eix  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  that  his  lordship  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  mortgage  to  oe,  that  he 
wished  the  business  to  be  conducted  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  ap|}ear 
to  be  under  the  least  possible  obligation. 
Sir  Joshua  mentioned  that  he  had  by  the 
same  post  communicated  all  this  to  Dr. 
Johnson. 

How  Johnson  was  affected  upon  the  oc- 
casion will  appear  from  what  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 

«  Aahboama,  9di  Beplember. 

«*  Many  words  I  hope  are  not  necessary 

between  you  and  me,  to  convince  you  what 

gratitude  is  excited  in  my  heart  by  the 

chancellor's  liberality,  and  your  kind  offices. 

•        ••••« 

"  I  have  enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancel- 
lor, which,  when  you  have  read  it,  you  will 
be  pleased  to  seal  with  a  head,  or  any  other 
general  seal,  and  convey  it  to  him :  had  I 
sent  it  directly  to  him,  I  should  have  seemed 
1 1  overlook  the  favour  of  your  intervention.** 

'  '  TO  THE  LORD  HIGH  CHANCELLOR  1. 

»  September,  1784. 

"  Mt  LOHDr--After  a  lon^  and  not  inat- 
timtive  observation  of  mankind,  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  lordsliip's  offer  raises  in  me 
not  less  wonder  than  eratitude.  Bounty, 
so,  liberally  bestowed,  I  should  gladly  re- 
ceive, if  my  condition  made  it  necessary: 
for,  to  such  a  mind,  who  would  not  be  proua 
to  own  his  obligations?  But  it  has  pteased 
God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of 
health,  that  if  I  should  now  appropriate  so 
much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good,  I 
could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge  of 
advancing  a  false  claim.  My  journey  to  the 
continent,  though  I  once  thought  it  neces- 
sary, was  never  much  encouraged  by  my 
physicians;  and  I  was  verv  desirous  that 
your  lordship  should  be  told  of  it  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  aa  ah  event  very  uncertain; 
ibr  if  I  frrew  much  better,  I  should  not  be 
willinfi;,  if  much  worse,  not  able,  to  migrate. 
Your  lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my 
knowledge;  but,  when  I  was  told  that  you 
were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  pa- 
high  spirit  would  iodnce  bim  to  neject  it  at  a  do- 
natioQ*  bat  thoaght  that  in  the  way  of  loan  it 
might  be  accepted. — Hawkins's  Lift^  p.  672. — 
Ed.] 

*  S<r  Joshua  Reynolds,  on  account  of  the  ez- 
cellence  both  of  the  sentiment  and  expression  of 
this  letter,  took  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  showed  to 
some  of  his  friends:  one  of  whom  \^Lady  Lucan, 
it  is  scad},  who  admired  it,  being  allowed  to  pe- 
mse  it  leisurely  at  home,  a  copy  was  made,  and 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  was  transcribed  with  some  inaccuracies.  I  print 
H  fiom  the  original  draft  in  Johnson's  own  hand- 
wrkiog.— Bos  w  ELL. 


tronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  heft?  of  anfc* 
sal;  yet,  as  I  have  had  no  k>ng[  time  to  hnol 
hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in  imaginaiy  of* 
ulence,  this  cold  reception  hae  been  aeaice 
a  disappointment;  and,  from  your  lordship^ 
kindness,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  wluck 
only  men  like  you  are  able  to  bratow.  I 
shall  now  live  mihi  earior,  with  a  hidMr 
opinion  of  my  own  merit.  I  am,  my  nnd, 
your  lordship's  most  obliged,  most  gnM, 
and  most  humble  servant, 

*'  Sam.  Johhboh.'* 

[An  incorrect  copy  of  the  above  ib^ 
letter,  though  of  a  private  nature,  M^ 
found  its  way  into  the  publickjA-      ''^ 

Sers  in  this  manner.  It  was  ffiveo  to  Sir 
oshua  Reynolds,  unsealed,  to  be  deiiraed 
to  Lord  Thurlow.  Sir  Joshua,  iookinf  op- 
on  it  as  a  handsome  testimony  of  ^ratitine, 
and  as  it  related  to  a  transaction  m  wfaidi 
he  had  concerned  himself,  took  a  copr  of  it, 
and  showed  it  to  a  few  of  his  Aieodi 
Among  these  was  a  lady  of  quality,  wbiH 
having  heard  it  read,  the  next  day  desind 
to  be  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  it  at  hone: 
the  use  she  xpade  of  this  favour  was,  tiis 
copying  and  sending  it  to  one  of  the  new^ 
papers,  whence  it  was  taken  and  inserted  in 
others,  as  also  in  the  GenUemum^s  andmuy 
other  nufgaxines,  Johnson,  upon  beii^ 
told  that  it  was  in  print,  exclaimed  in  my 
hearing — ^^  I  ain  betrayeid; "  but  soon  afler 
forgot,  as  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  all  real  or 
supposed  injuries,  the  error  that  made  the 
publication  possible.] 

Upon  this  unexpected  failure  I  ebstuB 
from  presuming  to  make  any  remarlu,  or  t» 
offer  any  conjectures  K 

[This  affair  soon  became  a  topic  bi^ 
of  conversation,  and  it  was  stated 
that  the  cause  of  die  failure  was  thertfiud 
of  the  king  himself;  but  from  the  followiiv 
letter  it  appears  that  the  nuOUr  wu  never 
mentumea  to  his  miifetty;  that,  as  time 
pressed,  his  lordship  proposed  the  before- 
mentioned  arrangement  as  from  himself,  run- 
ning tlie  risk  of  obtainingr  the  kinff'e  eobae- 
quent  approbation  when  he  should  haveaa 
opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to  his  majeatf. 
This  affords  some,  and  yet  not  a  satisfactoiji 


'  [It  is  rather  jringnlar  that  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
was  so  angry  that  Sir  J.  Hawkins  did  not  inqain 
from  Sir  Joshua  about  the  beginning  ofUui 
negotiation,  shoald  himself  have  been  so  miiGh 
more  negligent  as  not  to  inquire  about  its  end,  V 
he  had  done  so.  Sir  Joehna  would  no  doubt  hm 
communicated  to  him  Lord  Thurlow's  kOsr  sf 
the  18th  Nov.,  and  thus  saved  Mr.  Boswell  tk 
pain  which  it  is  clear  he  felt  at  anpposiog  thst  Ae 
king  himself  bad  rejected  bis  lord^p's  bninni 
proposition.  It  seeius  somewhat  odd  that  Sir 
Joshua,  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  paflig* 
m  Mr.  Boswell's  first  edition,  did  not  explain  the 
true  state  of  the  case  to  him.  See  the  foUowiai 
note.— En.] 
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^^  nation  of  the  derice  sug^eBted  by 
Lord  Thurlow  of  Johnson's  giving  him  a 
mortgttge  on  hupefuionJ] 

[*'  LORD  THVALOW  TO  SIR  J.  RETITOLOS. 

*»  ThmidBy,  l8tb  Nor^mber,  1784. 
"  Dbar  sir, — My  choice,  if  that 
had  been  led  rae,  would  certainly 
have  been  that  the  matter  should  not 
have  been  talked  of  at  all.  The  only  ob- 
ject f  rei^arded  was  my  own  pleasure,  in 
contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a 
man  whom  I  venerate  sincerely  and  highly 
for  every  part,  without  exception,  of  his  ex- 
alted character.  This  you  know  I  proposed 
to  do,  as  it  might  be  without  any  expense, 
in  all  events  at  a  rate  infinitely  below  the 
satisfaction  I  proposed  to  myself.  It  would 
have  suited  the  purpose  better  if  nobody  had 
heard  of  it,  except  Dr.  Johnson,  you,  and  J. 
Boswell  1.  But  the  (thief  objection  to  the 
rumour  is  thai  his  majesty  %s  supposed  to 
have  re/used  it.  Had  that  been  so,  I 
should  not  have  communicated  the  circum- 
stance. It  was  impossible  for  me  to  take 
the  kinif's  pleasure  on  the  suggestion  I  pre- 
sumed to  move.  I  am  an  untoward  solici- 
tor. The  time  seemed  to  press,  and  I  chose 
rather  to  take  on  myself  the  risk  of  his  ma- 
jesty's concurrence  than  delay  a  journey 
which  might  conduce  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
health  and  comfort. 

"But  these  are  all  trifles,  and  scarce  de- 
serve even  this  cursory  explanation.  The 
only  question  of  any  worth  is  whether  Dr. 
Johnson  has  any  wish  to  go  abroad,  or  oth- 
er occasion  for  my  assistance.  Indeed  he 
should  give  me  credit  for  perfect  simplicity, 
when  I  treat  this  as  merely  a  pleasure  afford- 
ed me,  and  accept  it  accordingly :  any  reluc- 
tance, if  he  examines  himself  thoroughly, 
will  certainly  be  found  to  rest,  in  some  part 
or  other,  upon  a  doubt  of  the  disposition 
witli  which  I  offer  it  I  am,  dear  sir,  with 
great  regard,  your  most  faithful  and  obedi- 
ent servant,  "  Thurlow."] 

Having,  after  repeated  seasonings,  brought 
Dr.  Johnson  to  agree  to  my  removing  to 
London,  and  even  to  furnish  me  with  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  what  he  had  opposed;  I 
wrote  to  him,  requesting  he  would  write 
them  for  me;  he  was  so  good  as  to  comply, 
and  I  shall  extract  that  part  of  his  letter  to 
me  of  June  1 1 ,  as  a  proof  how  well  he  could 

^  [That  this  letter  was  desijpaedJy  kept  from 
Mr.  Boswell 's  knowledge  ia  rendered  prubabie  by 
(ha  foUowing  carious  circumataDce.  On  the  face 
«f  the  origunl  letter  His  name  haa  been  oblitera- 
ted with  ae  omch  care  that  bvt  for  the  different  coi- 
aar  of  the  ink  and  aome  other  small  circamstancea, 
it  woald  Dot  have  been  diseovenble;  it  ia  artfully 
^ne,  and  the  sentence  appears  to  mn  "  except 
^'  Johnson^  you.  and  /••  ^**  Bosvoell "  being 
•«sad.-ED.] 


exhibit  a  cantious  yet  encouraging  view  of 

it: 

<'  I  remember,  and  entreat  you  to  remem* 
her,  that  virtus  est  vitium/ugere;  the  first 
approach  to  riches  is  secunty  from  poverty. 
The  condition  upon  which  you  have  ray 
consent  to  settle  in  London  is,  that  your 
expense  never  exceeds  your  annual  income. 
Fixing  this  basis  of  security,  you  cannot  be 
hurt,  and  you  may  be  very  much  advanced. 
The  loss  of  your  Scottish  business,  which 
is  all  that  you  can  lose,  is  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed as  any  equivalent  to  the  hopes  and  pos- 
sibilities that  open  here  upon  you.  If  you 
succeed,  the  question  of  prudence  is  at  an 
end;  everv  body  will  thint  that  done  right 
which  ends  happily;  and  though  vour  ex* 
pectations,  of  which  I  would  not  advise  yon 
to  talk  too  much,  should  not  be  totally  an-- 
swered,  you  can  hardly  fail  to  get  friends 
who  will  do  for  you  all  that  your  present 
situation  allows  you  to  hope;  and  if,  after  a 
few  years,  you  should  return  to  Scotland, 
you  will  return  with  a  mind  supplied  by  va- 
rious conversation,  and  many  opportunities 
of  inquiry,  with  much  knowledge,  and  ma- 
terials for  reflection  and  instruction." 

['*  DR.  JOHNSON  TO  DR.  ADAMS. 

«*  London,  litk  Jane  (July),  VI9L 

"  Dear  sir, — I  am    goin^    into 
Staffordshire     and    Derbyshire    in   ^g^^ 
quest  of  some  relief,  of  which  my 
need  is  not  less  than  when  I  was  treated  at 
your  house  with  so  much  tenderness. 

"  I  have  now  received  the  CoUationa  for 
Xenophon,  which  I  have  sent  you  with  the 
letters  thai  relate  to  them.  I  cannot  at 
present  take  any  part  in  the  work,  but  I 
^ould  rather  pay  for  a  Collation  of  Oppian 
than  see  it  neglected;  for  the  Frenchmen 
act  with  great  liberality.  Let  us  not  fall 
below  them. 

*<  I  know  not  in  what  state  Dr.  Edwards 
led  his  books.  Some  of  his  emendations 
seemed  to  me  to  (be)  irrefragably  certain^ 
and  such,  therefore,  as  ought  not  to  be  lost. 
His  rule  was  not  (to^  change  the  text;  and, 
therefore,  I  suppose  he  has  lefl  notes  to  be 
subjoined.  Aa  the  book  is  posthumous, 
some  account  of  the  editor  ought  to  be 
given. 

"You  have  now  the  whole  process  of 
the  covi'espondence  before  you.  When  the 
Prior  is  answered,  let  some  apology  be  made 
for  me. 

<'I  was  forced  to  divide  the  Collation, 
but  as  it  is  paged  you  will  easily  put  every 
part  in  its  proper  place. 

"  Be  pleased  to  convey  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Adams.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  humble  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johksok."] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  200.— £p.] 
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Let  m  ttow  eontemplate  Johnson  thirty 
yeara  afUr  the  death  of  his  wife,  still  retain- 
ing for  her  all  the  tenderness  of  affection  K 

«T9   THK   &BVBRBlfD    MR.  BlGSHAW, 
▲T  BEOMLBT^. 

M  iSth  July,  17t4. 

"  S  IB, — Perhaps  yon  may  rememher,  that 
in  the;  year  1759  you  committed  to  the  ground 
my  dear  wife.  I  now  entreat  your  permis- 
aion  to  lay  a  stone  upon  her;  and  have  sent 
the  inscription,  that,  if  yon  find  it  proper, 
you  may  signify  yonr  allowance. 

"  You  will  do  me  a  great  favour  hy  show- 
ing; the  place  where  she  lies,  that  the  stone 
ro  ay  protect  her  remains. 

«  Mr.  Ryland  will  wait  on  you  for  the 
i  nscription  3,  and  procure  it  to  he  engraved, 
fou  will  easily  helieve  that  I  shrink  from 
this  mournful  office.  When  it  is  done,  if  I 
have  strength  remaining,  I  will  visit  Brom- 
ley once  arain,  and  pay  you  part  of  the  re- 
spect to  which  you  have  a  right  from,  rev- 
erend sir,  your  most  humhle  servant, 

«  Sam.  Johvsoh." 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Lang- 
ton: 

**  I  cannot  hut  think  that  in  my  languid 
and  anxious  state,  I  have  some  reason  to 
complain  that  I  receive  from  you  neither 
inquiry  nor  consolation.  You  know  how 
much  I  value  your  friendship,  and  with 
what  confidence  I  expect  your  kindness,  if 
I  wanted  any  act  of  tenderness  that  you 
could  perform;  at  least  if  you  do  not  know 
it,  I  think  your  ignorance  is  your  own  fault 
Yet  how  long  is  it  that  I  have  lived  almost 
m  your  neighbourhood  without  the  least 
notice? — I  do  not,  however,  consider  this 
neglect  as  particularly  shown  to  me;  I  hear 
two  of  your  most  valuable  friends  make  the 
•ame  complaint.  But  why  are  all  thus 
overlookea  ?  You  are  hot  oppressed  by 
sickness,  you  are  not  distracted  b^  business; 
If  you  are  sick,  you  are  sick  of  leisure: — 
And  allow  yourself'to  be  told,  that  no  dis- 
ease is  more  to  be  dreaded  or  avoided. 
Rather  to  do  nothing  than  to  do  gtx)d,  is 


Boi. 


^  [If  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Mn.  Pk>ai  some- 
^es  took  an  nnfavooimble  impreiiion  of  Dr.  John- 
■on*t  oundoct,  Mr.  Boawell  oecaaaonallv  nuM  into 
the  other  extreme.  Sorely  it  ia  no  men  ezempla- 
tj  proof  of  *•  tendeme89  of  affection  »»  that  he, 
lor  thirty-one  years,  had  neglected  one  of  the 
fiiat  office!  not  merely  of  affsction,  bat  of  common 
regard,  and  seeniB  to  have  been  awakened  at  last 
to  the  melancholy  recollection  only  by  the  near 
pretpect  of  needing,  himielf,  a  similar  memorial. 
Mr.  Bosweirs  mjadicioos  panegyric  forces  ov 
tbopghts  into  a  eootrary  direction. — Ed.} 

*  See  Yol.  i.  p.  320. — ^Boiwxll. 

'  i^inted  in  hn  works. — ^BoswxLii. 


the  lowest  state  of  a  degraded  mind, 
leau  says  to  his  pupil, 

<  Qne  les  ren  ne  soient  pes  rolie  etaoi 
*  Cnltives  voe  amis.'^— 

That  voluntary  debility  which  modem  lan- 
guage is  content  to  term  indolence  will,  if 
it  is  not  counteracted  by  resolution,  reoderin 
time  the  strongest  faculties  lifeless,  mud  tmim 
the  flame  to  the  smoke  of  virtue. — I  do  Bot 
expect  or  desire  to  see  you,  because  I  am 
much  pleased  to  find  that  your  mother  stayi 
so  long  with  you,  and  I  should  think  jim 
neither  elegant  nor  grateful,  if  yon  did  mot 
study  her  gratification.  You  will  pay  ay 
respects  to  both  the  ladies,  and  to  all  the 
young  people. — ^I  am  going  northward  lor  a 
while,  to  try  what  help  the  country  e»m 
give  me;  but  if  you  will  write,  the' fetter 
will  come  ai\er  me.* 

Next  day  he  set  out  on  a  jaunt  to  StaA 
fordshire  and  Derbyshire,  flattering-  himself 
that  he  might  be  in  some  degree   relieved. 

During  his.  absence  from  London  be 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  several  of 
his  friends,  from  which  I  shall  select  w^hst 
appears  to  me  proper  for  publication,  with- 
out attending  nicely  to  chronological  order. 

*<DR.    JOHNSOir    TO   DR.    BROCKI.E8BT. 
••  AridMonie,  20di  Jalj. 

"  The  kind  attention  which  you  have  so 
long  shown  to  my  health    and  happiness 
makes  it  as  much  a  debt  of  gratitude  as  a  cal 
of  interest  to  give  you  an  account  of  what  be- 
falls me,  when  accident  removes  ^  me  from 
your  immediate  care.    The  journey  of  tbs 
first  day  was  performed  with  very  little 
sense  or  fatigue;  the  second  day  brought 
me  to  Lichfield   without  much  laasitode; 
but  T  am  afraid  that  I  could  not  have  borne 
such  violent  agitation  for  many  days  to- 
gether.     Tell  Dr.  Heberden,  that  in  the 
coach  I  read  '  Cicevoniauus,'  which  I  con- 
cluded as  I  entered  Lichfield.     My  afiec- 
tion  and  understanding  went  along  with 
Erasmus,  except    that    once  or  twice  he 
somewhat  unskil'f-iHy    entangl«>s    Cicero^ 
civil  or  moral  with  his  rhetorical  character. 
— I  staid  five  days  at  Lichfield,  but,  beinr 
unable  to  walk,  had  no  great  pleasure,  and 
yesterday  (19th)  I  came  hither,  where  I 
am  to  trv  what  air  and  attention  can  per- 
form.— Of  any  improvement  in  my  hnlth 
I  cannot  yet  please  myself  with  the  percep- 
tion.   •  •  •  •  •  •. — The  asthma  has  no  abats- 

menL  Opiates  stop  the  fit,  so  as  that  I  can 
sit  and  sometimes  he  easy,  but  the^  do  not 
now  procure  me  the  power  of  motion;  and 


*  [This,  by  an  error  either  of  the  f 
the  press,  was  printed  recovers :  Mr.  Halooe  nsds 
the  collection.— Es.] 
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I  am  afraid  that  my  general  strength  of 
body  does  not  increase.  The  weather  in- 
deed is  not  benign;  but  how  low  is  he  sunk 
whose  strength  depends  upon  the  weather ! 
I  am  now  looking  into  Floyer  ^,  who  lived 
with  his  asthma  to  aUnost  his  ninetieth 
year.  His  book,  by  want  of  order,  is  ob- 
scure; and  his  asthma,  I  think,  not  of  the 
same  kind  with  mine.  Somethingi  how- 
ever, I  may  perhaps  learn. — My  appetite 
still  continues  keen  enough.;  and  what!  con- 
sider as  a  symptom  of  radical  health,  I  have 
a  voracious  delight  in  raw  summer  fruit,  of 
which  I  was  less  ei^r  a  few  years  ago. — 
You  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  this 
account  to  Dr.  Heberden,  and  if  any  thing 
is  to  be  done,  let  me  have  your  joint  opin- 
ion.— Now — abitey  eura! — ^let  me  inquire 
after  the  Club  8.'» 

•3l8t  July. 

"Not  reco.iecting  tnat  Dr.  Heberden 
might  be  at  Windsor,  I  thought  your  letter 
long  in  coming.  But,  you  know,  nociiura 
jfduntur;  the  letter  which  1  so  much  de- 
sired tells  me  that  I  have  lost  one  of  my 
best  and  tenderest  friends  3.  My  comfort 
is,  that  he  appeared  to  live  like  a  man  that 
had  always  before  his  eyes  the  fragility  of 
our  present  existence,  and  was  therefore,  I 
hope,  not  unprepared  to  meet  his  Judfi^e. — 
Your  attention,  dear  air,  and  that  oi  Dr. 
Heberden,  to  my  health,  is  extremely  kind. 
1  am  loth  to  think  that  I  grow  worse;  and 
cannot  fairly  prove  even  to  my  own  partial- 
ity that  I  grow  much  better." 

"5tli  August. 

"  I  return  you  thanks,  near  sir,  for  your 
unwearied  attention  both  medicinal  and 
friendly,  and  hope  to  prove  the  effect  of 
your  care  by  living  to  acknowledge  it.** 

*<  12th  August. 
"  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  have  me  in  your 
thoughts,  and  mention  my  case  to  others  as 
you  have  opportunity.  I  seem  to  mvself 
neither  to  gain  nor  lose  strength.  I  have 
lately  tried  milk,  but  have  vet  ibund  no  ad- 
vantage, and  am  afraid  of  it  merely  as  a 
liquid.  My  appetite  is  still  good,  which  I 
know  is  dear  Dr.  Heberden's  criterion  of 
the  vis  vitce. — As  we  cannot  now  see  each 
other,  do  not  omit  to  write,  for  you  cannot 
think  with  what  warmth  of  expectation  1 
reckon  the  hours  of  a  post^day." 

« 14tb  August. 

**  I  have  hitherto  sent  you  only  melan- 
choly letters;  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  some 
better  account.    Yesterday  the  asthma  re- 


*   [Sir  John  Floyer,  M.  D.    See  ante,  vol.  L 
p.  82.— Ed.] 

s  At  the  Eisex  Head,  Enez-etreet. — Boswxli*. 
»  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer. — Boswkm.. 


mitted,  perceptibly  remitted,  and  I  moved 
with  more  ease  than  I  have  enjoyed  for 
many  weeks.  May  God  '^ontinne  his  mer- 
cy. This  account  I  would  not  delay,  be- 
cause I  aip  not  a  lover  of  complaints  or 
complainers,  and  yet  I  have,  since  we  part- 
ed, uttered  nothing  till  now  but  terrour  and 
sorrow.    Write  to  me,  dear  sir." 

"  I6di  August. 

**  Better,  I  hope,  and  better.    My  respi- 
ration gets  more  and  more  ease  and  liberty. 
I  went  to  church  yesterday,  after  a  very 
liberal  dinner,  without  any  inconvenience; 
it  is  indeed  no  long  walk,  but  1  never 
walked  it  without  difficulty,  since  I  came, 
before.    ••••••  the  intention  was  only 

to  overpower  the  seeming  vis  inertia  of  the 
pectoral  and  pulmonary  muscles. — I  am  fa- 
voured with  a  degree  of  ease  that  very 
much  delights  me,  and  do  not  despair  of 
another  race  up  the  stairs  of  the  ^cadiemy. 
—If  I  were,  however,  of  a  humour  to  see, 
or  to  show,  the  state  of  my  body,  on  the 
dark  side,  I  might  say, 

*  Qaid  te  ezempta  juvat  vpiniii  de  pluriboi  una  ? ' 

The  nights  are  still  sleepless,  and  the  water 
rises,  tnough  it  does  not  rise  very  fast. 
Let  us,  however,  rejoice  in  all  the  good  that 
we  have.  The  remission  of  one  disease 
will  enable  nature  to  combat  the  resU — The 
squills  I  have  not  neglected;  for  I  have 
taken  more  than  a  hundred  drops  a  day, 
and  one  day  took  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
which,  according  to  the  popular  equivalent 
of  a  drop  to  a  grain,  is  more  than  half  an 
ounce.  I  thank  you,  dear  sir,  for  your  at- 
tention in  ordering  the  medicines ;  your  at- 
tention to  me  has  never  failed.  If  the  vir- 
tue of  medicines  could  be  enforced  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  prescriber,  how  soon 
should  I  be  well ! '' 

"19th  August. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  asthma  still  con- 
tinues, yet  I  do  not  trust  it  wholly  to  itself, 
but  soothe  it  now  and  then  with  an  opiate* 
I  not  only  perform  the  perpetual  act  of  res- 
piration with  less  labour,  but  I  can  walk 
with  fewer  intervals  of  rest,  and  with  great- 
er freedom  of  motion.  I  never  thought 
well  of  Dr..  James's  compounded  medicines; 
his  ingredients  appear  to  me  sometimes  in- 
^cacious  and  trifling,  and  sometimes  het- 
erogeneous and  destructive  of  each  other. 
This  prescription  exhibits  a  composition  of  ' 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  grains,  ia 
which  there  are  four  grains  of  emetick  tar- 
tar, and  six  drops  [of]  thebaic  tincture.  He 
that  writes  thus  surely  writes  for  show. 
The  basis  of  his  medicine  is  the  gum  am- 
moniacum,  which  dear  Dr.  Lawrence  used 
to  give,  but  of  which  I  never  saw  any  effect. 
We  will,  if  you  please,  let  this  medicine 
alone.     The  squills  have  every  raffrage. 


4ie 
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and  in  the  squills  we  will  rest  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

«( Sl8t  Angust. 
«*  The  kindness  which  you  show  hy  hav- 
tne  me  in  your  thoughts  upon  sH  occasions 
will,  1  hope,  always  fill  my  heart  with  grat- 
itude. Be  pleased  to  return  m]^  thanks 
to  Sir  George  Baker  >,  for  the  consideration 
which  he  has  hestowed  upon  me.  Is  this 
the  balloon  that  has  been  so  long  expected, 
this  balloon  9  to  which  I  subscribed,  but 
without  payment?  It  is  pity  that  philoso- 
phers have  been  disappointed,  and  shame 
that  they  have  been  cheated;  but  I  know 
not  well  how  to  prevent  either.  Of  this 
experiment  I  have  read  nothing:  where  was 
it  exhibited  ?  and  who  was  the  man  that  ran 
away  with  so  much  money?  Continue, 
dear  sir,  to  write  ofVen,  and  more  at  a  time; 
for  none  of  your  prescriptions  operate  to 
their  proper  uses  more  certainly  than  your 
letters  operate  as  cordials." 

«*  28th  AngiMt. 

"  I  suffered  you  to  escape  last  post  with- 
out a  letter,  but  you  are  not  to  expect  such 
indulgence  very  often;  for  I  write  not  so 
much  because  I  have  any  thing  to  say,  as 
because  I  hope  for  an  answer;  and  the  va- 
cancy of  my  life  here  makes  a  letter  of  great 
value.  I  have  here  little  company  and  lit- 
tle amusement,  and,  thus  abandoned  to  the 
contemplation  of  my  own  miseries,  I  am 
somethmg  gloomy  and  depressed;  this  too 
I  resist  as  I  can,  and  find  opium,  I  think, 
useful;  but  I  seldom  take  more  than  one 
grain.  Is  not  this  strange  weather?  Win- 
ter absorbed  the  spring,  and  now  autumn 
is  come  before  we  have  had  summer.  But 
let  not  our  kindness  for  each  other  imitate 
the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons.'^ 

"2d  Sept. 

"Mr.  Windham  has  been  here  to  see 
me:  became,  I  think,  forty  miles  out  of  his 
way,  and  staid  about  a  day  and  a  half;  per- 
haps I  make  the  time  shorter  than  it  was. 
Such  conversation  I  shall  not  have  again 
till  I  come  back  to  the  regions  of  literature; 
and  there  Windham  is  inter  stellas  ^  Luna 


>  [The  celebrated  physician,  created  a  baronet 
in  1776,  died  Jane,  1809,  ntat.  88.— Ed.] 

'  [Does  Dr.  Johnson  here  allode  to  the  nnsac- 
eeasfnl  attempt  made,  in  1784,  by  De  Moret,  who 
was  determined  to  snticipate  Lunardi  in  his  fint 
experiment  in  England  ?  "  iMoret  attempted  to 
inflate  his  balloon  with  rarified  air,  but  by  some 
accident  in  the  process  it  snnk  npon  the  fire,  and 
the  popalace,  who  regarded  the  whole  as  an  im- 
posture, rushing  in,  completely  destroyed  the 
machine.'' — Bray  ley's  Londiniaaia^  vol.  iL 
162,  note. — J.  H.  Markland.] 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  so  good  a  Latin  scholar 
as  Johnson  should  have  been  so  inattentive  to  the 
metre,  as  by  mistake  to  have  written  $tcUa$  in- 
stead of  ^flfS. — ^BOSWELL. 


mtnore«."— (He  then  mentions  the  iftdi 
of  certain  meditines,  as  taken;  and  ttt) 
<*  Nature  is  recovering  its  original  pomn^ 
and  the  functions  retumiiig  to  tharprofn 
state.  God  continue  his  merciesi  ana  gnrt 
me  to  use  them  rightly." 

"SihSepMdbK 

"  Do  3rou  know  the  Duke  and  Ducbwof 
Devonshire?  And  have  yon  ever  m 
Chatsworth?  I  was  at  Chatswortii  ■ 
Monday:  I  had  seen  it  before,  bat  nem 
when  its  owners  were  at  home:  I  wssfoj 
kindly  received,  and  honestly  pressed  to  st^ 
but  I  told  them  that  a  sick  man  is  not  1 1 
inmate  of  a  ^reat  house.  But  I  hope  to  ga 
again  some  tmie.'' 

«  nth  Sqioata. 

"  I  think  nothing  ffrows  worse,  biK  il 
rather  better,  except  sleep,  and  that  of  1* 
has  been  at  its  old  pranks.  Last  eveniflg^I 
felt  what  I  had  not  known  for  a  long  time, 
an  inclination  to  walk  for  amusemeot;! 
took  a  short  walk,  and  came  back  again  bo* 
ther  breathless  nor  fatigued.  This  bi 
been  a  gloomy,  frigid,  ungenial  annfflw, 
but  of  late  it  seems  -to  mend:  I  hear  \k 
heat  sometimes  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  fed 
it: 

*  Pseterea  minimus  gdido  jam  in  coipon  sufS 

Febre  calet  soU.' 
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I  hope,  however,  with  ^[ood  help,  to  M 
means  of  supporting  a  winter  at  home,  anl 
to  hear  and  tell  at  the  Club  what  ia  doiijj, 
and  what  ought  to  be  doing,  in  the  imU. 
I  have  no  company  here,  and  shall  patunlf 
come  home  hungry  for  converaation.  To 
wish  you,  dear  sir,  more  leisure,  would  aflt 
be  kind;  but  what  leisure  you  have,  jn 
must  bestow  upon  me." 

«« 16th  fkipttakm. 
"  I  have  now  let  you  alone  for  a  k«j 
time,  having  indeed  little  to  say.  Toa 
charee  roe  somewhat  unjustly  with  luxtty. 
At  Chatsworth,  you  should  remember  tW 
1  have  eaten  but  once;  and  the  doctor,  wi» 
whom  I  live,  follows  a  milk  diet.  I  gW 
no  fatter,  though  my  stomach,  if  it  be  not 
disturbed  by  physick,  never  fails  me.  I 
now  grow  weary  of  solitude,  and  think  of 
removing  next  week  to  Lichfield,  a  place  of 
more  society,  but  otherwise  of  leaa  conve 
nience.  When  I  am  settled,  I  shall  wrt> 
again.  Of  the  hot  weather  that  yo^^^S 
tioned,  we  have  [not]  had  in  DerbywiJ 
very  much;  and  for  myself  I  seldom  W 
heat,  and  suppose  that  my  frigidity  is  w 
effect  of  my  distemper — a  supposition  www 
naturally  leads  me  to  hope  tnat  a  hotttf  or 
mate  may  be  useful.  But  I  hope  to  <■» 
another  English  winter." 

«Lldifleld,»ili  ■«!»««*«• 

"  On  one  day  I  had  three  letters  afcort 
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>  tt»  aiMmlloon  »■ :  yovre  was  far  the  beat, 
and  has  enabled  me  to  impart  to  my  frienda 
in  the  country  an  idea  of  this  species  of 
aiDTisement.  In  amusement,  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  am  afraid  it  most  end,  for  I  do  uut 
Sod  that  its  course  can  be  directed  so  as 
that  it  should  senre  any  purposes  of  com- 
ma nication;  and  it  can  give  no  new  intelli- 
cenee  of  the  state  of  the  air  at  different 
EeightB,  till  they  have  ascended  above  the 
heiffht  of  mountains,  which  they  seem  never 
likeiy  to  do.  I  came  hither  on  the  27th. 
How  lonf^  I  shall  stay,  I  have  not  deter- 
mined. My  dropsy  is  gone,  and  my  asth- 
ma much  remitted,  but  i  have  felt  myself 
a  little  declining  these  two  days,  or  at  least 
to-day;  but  such  vicissitudes  must  be  ex- 
pected. One  day  may  be  worse  than  ano- 
ther; but  this  last  mon  h  is  far  better  than 
Ifae  former :  if  the  next  should  be  as  much 
better  than  this,  I  shall  run  about  the  town 
OB  my  own  legs.'' 

(<etli  October. 
"  The  fate  of  the  balloon  I  do  not  much 
lament:  to  make  new  balloons  is  to  repeat 
the  jest  again.  We  now  know  a  method  of 
mounting  into  the  air,  and,  I  think,  are  not 
likely  to  know  more.  The  vehicles  can 
serve  no  use  till  we  can  guide  them;  and 
they  can  gratify  no  curiosity  till  we  mount 
with  them  to  greater  heights  than  we  can 
reach  without;  till  we  rise  above  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains,  which  we  have 
yet  not  done.  We  know  the  state  of  the 
air  in  all  its  regions,  to  the  top  of  Teneriffe, 
and  therefore  learn  nothing  from  those  who 
navigate  a  balloon  below  the  clouds.  The 
tint  experiment,  however,  was  bold,  and 
deserved  applause  and  reward:  but  since  it 
has  been  performed,  and  its  event  is  known, 
1  had  rather  now  find  a  medicine  that  can 
ease  an  asthma." 

«  35th  October. 

**  You  write  to  me  with  a  zeal  that  ani- 
mates and  a  tenderness  that  melts  me.  I  am 
not  afraid  either  of  a  journey  to  London,  or 
a  residence  in  it  I  came  down  with  little 
fatiroe,  and  am  now  not  weaker.  In  the 
sAoky  atmosphere  I  was  delivered  from  the 
dropsy,  which  I  consider  as  the  original 
and  radical  disease.  The  town  is  my  ele- 
ment* :  there  are  my  friends,  there  are  my 

*  [Lnnaidi  had  ascended  from  the  Artillerv 
Oionnd  on  the  15th  of  thii  month,  and  aa  tbiB 
WIS  the  first  aaoent  in  a  balloon  which  had  been 
wftoeand  in  England,  it  is  not  amprinng  that  very 
ffeaand  intereat  was  excited  bv  the  spectacle,  and 
that  80  many  allwioiia  shonld  be  made  to  it  by 
JohnaoB  and  hts  correapondenta. — MAaju^Airn.] 

'  Hii  love  of  London  continually  appeaia.  In 
a  letter  from  him  to  Mra.  Smart,  wife  of  bia  friend 
the  poet,  which  b  pablished  m  a  well-written  life 
of  him,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  poeuw,  in 
1791,  there  is  the  following  aentenoe:  **  To  one 
^  has  pasted  so  many  yean  b  the  picaavea  and 
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booki^  to  which  1  have  not  yet  bid  fareweU, 
and  there  are  my  amnsements.  Sir  Josh- 
ua toki  me  k>ng  ago,  that  my  vocation  was 
to  publick  life,  and  I  hope  still  to  keep  my 
station,  till  God  shall  bid  me  Oo  in  peace.'* 

"  TO   MR.  HOOLE. 

"Aahbourne,  7th  August. 

*  Since  I  was  here,  I  have  two  little  let- 
ten  from  you,  and  have  not  had  the  grati- 
tude to  write.  But  every  man  is  most  free 
with  his  best  friends,  because  he  does  not 
suppose  that  they  can  suspect  him  of  inten- 
tional incivility.  One  reason  for  my  omis- 
sion is,  that  being  in  a  place  to  which  you 
are  wholly  a  stranger,  I  nave  no  topicks  of 
correspondence.  If  you  had  any  know  ledffe 
of  Ashbourne,  I  could  tell  you  of  two  Ash- 
bourne men,  who,  being  last  week  condemn- 
ed at  Derby  to  be  hanged  for  robbery, 
went  and  hanged  themselves  in  their  celU 
But  this,  however  it  may  supplv  us  with 
talk,  is  nothing  to  you.  Your  kindness,  J 
know,  would  make  you  glad  to  hear  soma 
good  of  me,  but  I  have  not  much  good  to 
tell:  if  I  grow  not  worse,  it  is  all  that  I  can 
say.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hoole  receives  more  help 
from  her  migration.  Make  her  my  compli- 
ments, and  write  again  to,  dear  sir,  your 
affectionate  servant." 

<*  isth  Augivt. 
"  I  thank  you  for  your  affectionate  letter. 
I  hope  we  shall  both  be  the  better  for  each 
other's  friendship,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not 
very  quicklv  be  parted.  Tell  Mr.  Nichols 
that  I  shall  be  glad  of  his  correspondence 
when  his  business  allows  him  a  little  remis- 
sion :  though  to  wish  him  less  business, 
that  I  may  have  more  pleasure,  would  be 
too  selfish.  To  pay  for  seats  at  the  balloon 
is  not  very  necessary,  because  in  less  than 
a  minute  tliey  who  gaze  at  a  mile's  distance 
will  see  all  that  can  be  seen.  About  the 
wings,  I  am  of  your  mind:  they  cannot  at 
all  assist  it,  nor  I  ^tbink  regulate  its  motion. 
I  am  now  grown  somewhat  easier  in  my 
body,  but  my  mind  is  sometimes  depressed. 
About  the  Club  I  am  in  no  great  pain. 
The  forfeitures  go  on,  and  the  house,  I 
hear,  is  improved  for  our  future  meetings. 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  of\en  and  sit  long." 


"4tta 

*^  Tour  letter  was  indeed  long  in  coming, 
but  it  was  very  welcome.  Our  acquaint- 
ance has  now  subsisted  long,  and  our  recol- 

opolence  of  London,  there  ara  few  pUoaa  that  can 
give  nrach  delight" 

Onoe,  apon  raading  that  line  in  the  eaiioM  e|^ 
itaph  qwited  in  **  The  Spectator,*' 

M  Born  la  New-n^taad,  dtf  la  Loadm  4ia,** 
he  hnighod  and  aaid,  **  1  do  not  wonder  at  Hik 
It  would  have  been  itrange,  if,  bom  m  Loodea, 
lie  had  died  in  New-Ei^and.*'— B«sWBaji. ' 
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lection  of  each  other  involree  a  great  apace, 
and  many  little  oecorrencea  which  melt  the 
thoug^hfes  to  tendernesa.  Write  to  oie, 
l)ierelbre»  os  frequently  as  you  can.  I 
hear  fVom  Dr.  Brockleehy  and  Mr.  Ryland^ 
that  the  Club  is  not  crowded.  I  hope  we 
ahall  enliven  it  whea  winter  brings  us  to- 
gether." 

"  TO   DR.  BURNBT. 

**  The  weather,  yon  know,  has  not  been 
balmy.  I  am  now  reduced  to  think,  and 
am  at  least  content  to  talk,  of  the  weather. 
Pride  must  have  a  fall^.  I  have  lost  dear 
Mr.  Allen;  and  wherever  I  turn,  the  dead 
or  the  dying  meet  my  notice,  and  force  my 
attention  upon  misery  and  mortality.  Mrs. 
Barney's  escape  from  so  much  danger,  and 
her  ease  af\er  so  much  pain,  throws,  how- 
ever, some  radiance  of  hope  upon  the 
gloomy  prospect.  May  her  recovery  be 
perfect,  and  her  continuance  long !  1  strug- 
gle hard  for  life.  I  take  physick  and  take 
air  :  my  friend^s  chariot  is  always  ready. 
We  have  run  this  morning  twenty-four 
miles,  and  could  run  fort^-eight  more. 
But  who  eon  run  lAe  race  with  death?  ** 

■«4th8ept«iiibOT. 
[Concerning  a  private  transaction,  in 
which  his  opinion  was  asked,  and  afler  giv- 
ing it,  he  makes  the  following  reflections, 
which  are  applicable  on  other  occasions.] 
**  Nothing  deserves  more  compassion  than 
wrong  conduct  with  good  meaning;  tlian 
loss  or  obloquy  suffer^  by  one  who,  as  he 
is  conscious  only  of  good  intentions,  won- 
ders why  he  loses  that  kindness  which  he 
wishes  to  preserve;  and  not  knowing  his 
own  fault — ^if,  as  may  sometimes  hapuen, 
nobody  will  tell  him — goes  on  to  ofTend  by 
his  endeavours  to  please.  I  am  delighted 
by  Ojding  that  our  opinions  are  the  same. 
1  ou  will  do  me  a  real  kindness  by  contin- 


*  [See  ante^  vol.  I  p.  75,  and  ?ol.  ii.  p.  364. 
Mr.  Ryland  died  24th  Jaly,  1798,  a;t  81.— Ed.] 

*  There  was  no  informatron  lor  which  Dr.  John- 
aoB  was  \em  gmtefol  than  for  that  which  conoera- 
cd  the  weather.  It  was  in  aliasion  to  hia  impa- 
tience with  those  who  were  reduced  to  keep  ooo- 
Teraation  alive  by  obsArvations  on  the  weather, 
that  he  applied  the  old  proverb  to  himself.  If 
anj  one  of  bis  ultimate  acquaintance  told  him  it 
was  hot  or  cold,  wSt  or  diy,  windy  or  calm,  he 
would  stop  them  by  aajing,  **  Poh!  poh!  yoa  are 
telling  OS  that  of  which  none  but  men  in  a  mine 
or  a  dangeon  can  be  ignorant  Ijet  as  bear  with 
patience,  or  eiijov  in  qaiet,  elementary  efaaages, 
whathMT  fi>r  the  better  or  the  wotm*  as  they  are 
never  secreU." — ^BuaNcr.  [He  my  **  pride 
mwit  have  a  fall,*'  in  uilasion  lo  hb  own  former 
aaawtiona,  that  the  weather  had  no  efieat  on  hannaa 
haalth*  Sea  Mer,  ;No.  1 1 ,  and  ante^  vol.  i.  pp. 
I41aiia  1M..-£d.] 


mng  to  write.    A  post-day 
long  a  day  of  recreation." 


"Our  oorreapondeace  peuaed  for 
of  topicka.  I  nad  said  what  I  had  to 
on  the  matter  proposed  to  my 
tion,  and  nothing  remained  bat  to  laB  yos 
that  I  waked  or  slept,  that  I  wm  more  «v 
less  sick.  I  drew  my  thoughts  ib  wftm 
myself,  and  supposed  yours  etaploy«d  apaa 
vour  book.  That  your  book  haa  beea  de- 
layed I  am  glad,  since  you  have  gmhicd  am 
opportunity  of  being  more  exact.  Of  IIm 
caution  necessary  in  adjusting  narralivaa 
there  is  no  end.  Some  tell  what  tbey  dp 
not  know,  that  they  may  not  aeetn  igm^ 
rant,  and  others  from  mere  kidiffenmm 
about  truth.  All  truth  is  not,  indeed,  of 
equal  importance:  but,  if  little  violalioaB 
are  allowed,  every  violation  will  in  tiaae  W 
thought  little  ;  and  a  writer  ahonid  keey 
himself  vigilantly  on  his  guard  against  the 
first  temptations  to  negligence  or  soptae- 
nesa.  I  had  ceased  to  write,  becanee  le- 
spectin^  you  I  had  no  more  to  say,  mmI 
respecting  myself  oouki  say  little  good.  I 
cannot  loast  of  advancement,  and  in  eaae 
of  convalescence  it  may  be  said,  with  lev 
exceptions.  Nan  progredi  e$t  rtgredL  I 
hope  I  may  be  excepted.  My  great  difi- 
culty  was  with  my  sweet  Fanny  ',  who,  hj 
her  artifice  of  inserting  her  letter  in  yoiin, 
had  given  me  a  precept  of  frugality  whick  I 
was  not  at  liberty  to  neglect ;  and  1  know 
not  who  were  in  town  unider  whose  cover  I 
could  send  my  letter.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
vou  are  so  well,  and  have  a  delight  partiea- 
lariy  sympathetick  in  the  reeoveiy  of  Mm. 
Burney." 

"to   MR.    LANOTOlf. 

<<  The  kindness  of  your  last  letter,  and 
my  omission  to  answer  it,  begins  to  give 
you,  even  in  my  opinion,  a  right  (o  recrioH 
mate,  and  to  charge  me  with  forgeifalncas 
for  the  absent.  1  will  therefore  delay  no 
lonffer  to  give  an  aecount  of  myself,*  and 
wish  I  could  relate  what  woukl  please  either 
myself  or  my  friend.  On  July  1$  I  left 
London,  partly  in  hope  of  help  from  new 
air  and  change  of  place,  and  partly  excited 
by  the  sick  manls  impatience  of  the  preaeoL 
I  got  to  Lichfiekl  in  a  stage  vehicle,  with 
very  little  fatigue,  in  two  days,  aad  had  the 
consolation  ^  to  find  that  since  my  laat  visil 


'  Tha  celebrated  Mi»  Fanny  Barney^ — Boa- 

WXI«L. 


«  Probably 

before  cansolatUm — perhaps  sad  or  mu9tnMe ; 
or  the  word  cons otohon  has  beeo  printed  by  mis- 
take, instead  of  mnrtificaticn :  bat  the  oqgiaol 
letter  not  beim  now   [1798]   iq  Mr.  Laagtoa's 
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mf  tWtm  bU  •e^MinUtMM  an  all  ^ead. 
Jiiky  M  I  went  to  AshboorBe,  where  I  have 
beea  till  bow.    The  house  in  which  we  lire 
ta  repairinff.     I  live  in  too  much  solitude, 
Mid  am  often  deeply  dejected.     I  wish  we 
were  near^er,  and  rejoice  id  your  removal  to 
Loodon.  '  ▲  frieod  at  once  cheerful  and  se«> 
ficNia  is  m.  great  acauisition.     Let  us  not 
negieet  one  aaocher  for  the  little  time  which 
Providence  allows  us  to  hope.      Of  my 
health  I  cannot  tell  you»  what  m^  wishes 
pcraHaded  me  to  expect,  that  it  is  much 
tmpiovvd  by  the  aeaaon  or  hy  remediea.     I 
an  slaepleBs;  my  legs  grow  wetry  with  a 
irery  few  stepa,  and  the  water  breaks  its 
boudartca  in  some  degree.    The  asthma, 
however,   has  remitted  :  my  breath  is  still 
Inech  olotructed,  bat  is  more  free  than  it 
was.     Nighia  of  watchfulness  produce  tor- 
pid days.     I  read  very  little,  though  I  am 
vlone ;  for  I  am  tempted  to  supply  in  the 
day  what  I  lost  in  bed.    This  is  my  histo* 
ry;  like  all  other  histories,  a  narrative  of 
misery.     Yet  J  am  so  much  better  than  in 
the  beginning  of  the  jrear,  that  I  ou^ht  to 
be  aahamed  of  complamin^.    I  now  sit  and 
write  with  very  little  sensibilitv  of  pain  or 
weakness;  but  when  I  rise,  I  shall  nnd  mv 
legs  betraying  me.     Of  the  money  which 
voa  mention^  I  have  no  immediate  need: 
keep  it,  however,  for  me,  unless  some  exi- 
gence requires  iL    Your  papers  I  will  show 
von  certainly  when  you  would  see  them; 
sat  I  am  a  little  angry  at  you  for  not  keep- 
ing minutes  of  ^our  own  oceeptum  H  ee- 
pcMiMn,  and  thuk  a  little  time  might  be 
spared  from  Aristophanes  for  the  resfamil- 
tsrei.     Forgive  me,  for  1  mean  well.    I 
hope,  dear  air,  that  you  and  Lady  Rothes 
and  all  the  young  people,  too  many  to  enu- 
msfate,  are  well  asd  happy.    God  bleas  you 
stt.» 

•*T0   BflU   WIICDHAM. 

"  The  tenderness  with  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  treat  me  through  my  long 
iilaess,  neither  health  nor  sickness  can,  I 
hope,  make  roe  forget;  and  you  are  not  to 
•suppose  that  aAer  we  parted  you  were  no 
longer  in  my  mind.  But  what  can  a  sick 
man  say,  but  that  he  is  sick  ?  His  thoughts 
are  necessarily  concentred  in^imself :  he 
neither  receives  nor  can  give  delight ;  his 
inquiries  are  aflter  alleviations  of  pain,  and 
hia  effi>rts  are  to  catch  some  momentary 
comfort.  Though  I  am  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Peak,  you  must  ex|)ect  no 
iccouat  of  its  wonders,  of  its  hills,  its  wa- 
ters, its.  caverns,  or  its  mines;  but  I  will  tell 
fou,  dear  air,  what  I  hope  you  will  not  hear 
with  less  satisfaction,  that,  for  about  a  week 
|Nttt»  my  asthma  has  been  leas  afflictive." 


hands,  the  erroor  (if  it  be  one)  cannot  be  correct- 
ed.—MaloWe. 


^  I  believe  von  had  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted witn  the  phamnnnenm  of  sickness 
not  to  be  surprised  that  a  sick  men  wishes 
to  be  where  ne  is  not,  and  where  it  appeals 
to  every  bodv  but  himself  that  he  might 
easily  be,  without  having  the  resolution  to 
remove.  I  thought  Ashbourne  a  solitary 
place,  but  did  not  come  hither  till  last  Mon- 
day. I  have  here  more  company,  but  my 
liealth  haa  for  thia  last  week  not  advanced; 
and  in  the  languor  of  disease  how  little  can 
be  done !  Whither  or  when  I  shall  make 
my  next  remove,  I  cannot  tell;  but  I  en- 
treat you,  dear  sir,  to  let  me  know  from  time 
to  time  where  you  may  be  found,  for  your 
residence  is  a  very  powerful  attractive  to, 
sir,  your  most  humble  aervant." 

"to   dr.    rBRKINS. 

»  UchSeld,  4ih  October,  I7M. 

''  DsAJt  SI  a,— I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 
that  your  kindness  for  me  will  make  you 
glad  to  know  where  I  am,  and  in  what 
state. 

<<  I  have  been  struggling  very  hard  with 
my  diseases.  My  breath  has  been  very 
much  obstructed,  and  the  water  has  at- 
tempted to  encroach  uoon  me  again.  I 
passed  the  first  part  of  tne  summer  at  Ox- 
ford, afterwards  I  went  to  Lichfield,  thence 
to  Ashbourne  in  Derbyshire,  and  a  week  ago 
I  returned  to  Lichfield. 

"  M^  breath  is  now  much  easier,  and  the 
water  is  in  a  great  measure  nin  away,  so 
that  I  hope  to  see  you  again  before  winter. 

"  Pleaae  make  my  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Perkins,  and  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barclay.    I 
am,  dear  siri  your  most  humble  servant, 
<<  Sam.  Johnson.*' 

"to  TBE  right    BON.  WILLUM  OKRARD 

BAMIIiTON. 
•«  UchfleU,  aoth  Oclober,  1794. 
**  Deas  sia, — Considering  what  reason 
you  gave  me  in  the  q)ring  to  conclude  that 
you  took  part  in  whatever  good  or  evil  might 
befall  me,  I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  so 
long  the  account  which  1  am  now  about  to 
give  you.  My  dis^'ases  are  an  asthma  and 
a  dropsy,  and,  what  is  less  curable,  seventy- 
five.  Of  the  dropsy,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  or  in  the  spring,!  recovered  to  a  de- 
gree which  struck  with  wonder  both  me  and 
my  physicians:  the  asthma  now  is  likewise 
for  8  time  very  much  relieved.  I  went  to 
Oxford,  where  the  asthma  was  very  tyranni- 
cal, and  the  dropsy  began  again  to  threat- 
en me;  but  seasonable  physick  stopped  the 
inundation :  I  then  returned  to  London,  and 
in  July  took  a  resolution  to  visit  Stafford- 
shire and  Derbyshire,  where  I  am  yet 
struggling  with  my  disesse.  The  drop^ 
made  another  attack,  and  was  not  easily 
ejected,  but  at  last  gsve  way.  The  asth- 
ma suddeuly  reniittttd  in  bed  on  the  IStk 


of  AiigiMt,  tnd  tiMmgh  BOW  Ywy  oppret- 
■ive,  18, 1  think,  stiil  flomething  ventler  than 
H  was  before  the  remiaeion.  My  limba  are 
miaerably  delHlitated,  and  my  nighta  are 
aleepleas  and  tedious.  When  you  read 
this,  dear  sir,  you  are  not  sorry  that  I  wrote 
no  sooner.  I  will  not  prolong  my  com* 
plaints.  I  hope  still  to  see  yon  m  a  hmpi* 
er  Aotti*,  to  talk  over  what  we  have  olien 
talked,  and  perhaps  to  find  new  topicks  of 
merriment,  or  new  incitemcnta  to  curiosity. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  kc,       *<  Sam.  Jorkbon." 

"to   JOHir  PARADISE,    SS<1.  * 

*«  Uchlleld,  S7th  Octobir,  1714. 

«*DBAa  sia, — ^Though  in  all  my  sum- 
mer's excursion  I  have  given  you  no  ac- 
count oC  myself,  I  hope  you  think  better  of 
me  than  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to' 
forget  you,  whose  kindness  to  me  has  been 
too  great  and  too  constant  not  to  have  made 
its  impression  on  a  harder  breast  than  mine. 
Silence  is  not  very  culpable,  when  nothing 

eeasin?  is  supprraed.  It  would  have  al- 
vtated  none  of  your  complaints  to  have 
read  my  vicissitudes  of  evil.  I  have  strug- 
gled hard  with  very  formidable  and  obsti- 
nate maladies  ;  and  though  I  cannot  talk  of 
health,  think  all  praise  due  to  my  Creator 
and  Preserver  for  the  continuance  of  my 
li fe.  T be  d ropsy  has  made  two  attacks^  and 
has  given  way  to  medicine ;  the  asthma  is 
very  oppressive,  but  that  has  likewise  once 
remitted.  I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleep- 
less ;  but  it  is  time  to  conclude  the  tale  of 
misery.  I  hope,  dear  sir,  that  you  grow 
better,  for  you  have  likewise  your  share  of 
human  evil,  and  that  your  lady  and  the 
young  charmers  are  welL  I  am,  dear  sir, 
kc.  *«  Sam.  Johnson." 

*'TO    mi.    GXOROB   NIOOL*. 

*«  AAhboomt.  iMli  Aiigiiit,  1784. 
*'Dbar  sik, — Since  we  parted,  I  have 
been  much  oppressed  by  my  asthma,  but  it 
has  lately  been  less  laborious.  When  I  sit 
I  am  almost  at  ease;  and  I  can  walk,  though 
yet  very  little,  with  less  diflkrulty  for  this 
week  past  than  before.  I  hope  I  shall 
again  enjoy  my  friends,  and  that  you  and  I 
shall  have  a  little  more  literarv  conversa- 
tion. Where  I  now  am,  every  thing  is  very 
liberally  provided  for  me  but  conversation. 


*  Son  ofthd  late  P^or  Paradise,  Em|.  his  Brit- 
■Dniek  majesty *i  coosnl  at  Sak>oica  in  Maeedonia, 
bj  hii  lady,  a  native  of  that  conntry.  He  stodied 
at  Oxford,  and  has  been  hononred  by  that  nniTer- 
sitj  with  the  decree  of  LL.  D.  He  isdistincvish- 
ed  not  only  b]^  his  learning  and  talents,  bat  by  an 
amiable  disposition,  gentleness  of  manoera,  and  a 
very  general  acqnaintance  with  well-informed 
and  accomp&hed  persons  of  almost  all  nations.^- 
BoswBLL.     [See  ante,  toI.  i.  p.  12. — ^Ed.] 

'  Bookseller  to  his  majesty. — Boswclu 


M7  ftimid  it  sidt  MoMelf,  tad  i 
cation  of  oomplainta  and  groniw  aCoads'aat 
much  of  either  pleasure  or  iiwtiaclioa 
What  we  hcve  not  at  home  *thiB  towa  do« 
not  snptil^;  and  I  shall  be  ^\md  of  a  littfo 
imported  intelligence,  and  nope  that  yoa 
will  bestow,  now  and  then,  a  fittle  tine  <« 
the  relief  and  entertainment  of,  sir,  yoin% 
kc  "  Sam.  Jommm." 


'*TO   MR*   CRUTKSHAHK. 

<•  Adltevns,  4ta  niptsmhsr,  r99L 
"  Dbar  sia^ — Do  not  suppose  that  I  for- 
get vou:  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  arrmad 
of  forgetting  my  benefacton.  I  had»  til 
lately,  nothinpf  to  write  but  comp^amla  am 
complaints  or  miseries  upon  miseriea;  W 
within  this  fortnight  I  have  received  gival 
relief.  Have  your  lectures  any  vaeatioa? 
If  yon  are  released  from  the  neceanty  of 
daily  studv,  you  may  find  time  for  a  letlsr 
to  me. — [In  Uiis  letter  he  states  the  partiea* 
lars  of  his  case.l — ^In  return  for  thk  acooanC 
of  my  health,  let  me  have  a  pood  acoooat 
of  voura,  and  of  your  proepenty  in  all  yov 
undertakings.  I  am,  dear  air,  yours.  Ice. 
«.Sam. 


r,  yours, 
.  JoHasc 


**  TO  MR.  THOMAS  DAVIRS. 

**  The  tenderness  with  which  you  ahviys 
treat  me  makes  me  culpable  in  my  ova 
eyes  for  having  omitted  to  write  in  ao  kmg 
a  separation.  I  had,  indeed,  nothing  to 
say  that  you  couM  wish  to  hear.  All  has 
been  hitherto  misery  accnmnlated  npoa 
misery,  disease  corr<HK>rating  disease,  tiM 
yesterday  my  aathma  was  perceptibly  and 
unexpectedly  mitigated.  I  am  maeh  oosi 
forted  with  this  short  relief,  and  am  wiltisg 
to  flatter  mvself  that  it  may  eontiniie  ui 
improve.  1  have  at  present  such  a  desias 
of  ease  as  not  onlv  may  admit  the  comforts 
but  the  duties  of  Ufo.  Make  my  eompfi- 
ments  to  Mrs.  Davies. — Poor  dear  AUanl— 
he  was  a  good  man." 

"to  sir  JOSHUA  RXTlfOLDS. 

<«AahbowM,SlsC  J^. 

<*  The  tenderness  with  which  I  am  trssl- 
ed  by  my  friends  makes  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  they  are  deairous  to  know  the 
state  of  m)bhealth,  and  a  desire  so  benevo> 
lent  ought  to  be  gratified. — I  came  to  liah- 
field  in  two  days  without  anv  psinfalfo- 
tigue,  and  on  Monday  came  hither,  where  I 

1>urpose  to  stay  and  try  what  air  and  regn- 
arity  will  effect  I  cannot  vet  persuade 
myself  that  1  have  made  much  progress  in 
recovery.  My  sleep  is  little,  my  breath  ii 
very  much  encumbered,  and  my 
very  weak.  The  water  has  in 
tie,  but  haa  again  run  off.  The 
tressing  symptom  is  want  of  aieep.** 


tVS4.— JBTAT.-M 


••Itth 

^  fiTaving  had  ance  our  separation  little 
to  aay  that  could  please  you  or  m vself  by 
Mtying,  I  have  not  been  lavish  of  useless 
letters;  but  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will 
partake  of  the  plessure  with  which  I  can 
now  tell  you  that,  about  a  week  agO)  I  felt 
suddenly  a  sensible  remission  of  my  asthma, 
and  coDsequently  a  greater  lightness  of  ac* 
tioa  and  motion. — Of  this  grateful  allevia- 
tion I  know  not  the  cause,  nor  dare  depend 
upon  its  continuance;  but  while  it  lasts  I 
endeavour  to  enjoy  it,  and  am  desirous  of 
communicating,  while  it  lasts,  my  pleasure 
to  my  friends. — Hitherto,  dear  sir,  I  had 
written  before  the  post,  which  stays  in  this 
town  but  a  little  while,  brought  me  your 
letter.  Mr.  Da  vies  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented my  little  tendency  to  recovery  in 
terms  too  splendid.  I  am  still  restless,  still 
weak,  still  watery,  but  the  asthma  is  less 
G^resslve. — Poor  Ramsay  ^1  On  which 
side  soever  I  turn,  mortality  presents  its  for- 
midable frowo.  I  left  three  old  friends  at 
Lichfield  when  I  was  last  there,  and  now 
found  them  all  dead.  ,  I  no  sooner  lost  sight 
of  dear  Allan,  than  I  am  told  that  I  shall  see 
him  no  more.  That  we  must  all  die,  we 
alwavs  knew:  I  wish  I  had  sooner  remem- 
bered it.  Do  not  think  me  intrusive  or  im- 
portunate, if  I  now  call,  dear  sir,  on  you  to 
remember  it." 


<*  I  am  glad  that  a  little  favour  from  the 
court  has  intercepted  your  furious  purpo- 
ses 3.  I  could  not  in  any  case  have  approv- 
ed such  publick  violence  of  resentment,  and 
should  have  considered  any  who  encouraged 
it  as  rather  seeking  sport  for  themselves 
than  honour  for  you.  Kesentment  gratifies 
him  who  intended  an  injury,  and  pains  him 
UDJusily  who  did  not  intend  it.  But  all  this 
is  now  superfluous.— I  still  continue,  by 
God's  mercy,  to  mend.  My  breath  is  easier, 
my  aighu  are  quieter,  and  my  legs  are  less 
in  balk  and  stronger  in  use.  I  have,  how- 
ever, yet  a  ^reat  deal  to  overcome  before  I 
can  yet  attain  even  an  old  man's  health. — 
Write,  do  write  to  me  now  and  then.  We 
lie  BOW  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few 
people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  loqg  to- 
f^ther  with  less  cause  of  complaint  on  either 
side.  The  retrospection  oi  this  is  verv 
pleasant,  and  I  hope  we  shall  never  think 
on  each  other  with  less  kindness." 

i  AUaa  RanHay,  Eiq.  paintar  to  his  majesty, 
wkodiedAi^^  10,  1784,  in  the  aeventj-fint 
JsaroThia  aga,  maeh  ragretted  by  hit  frienda 
— BoswBLi^    £&«  mUe^  p.  162.  J 

*  {This  110  doabt  rafins  to  the  aqaabbles  in  the 
A«.j         ^^  ^^  intealiOB  of  Sir  Joahaa  to  raaigii 
-,  a  porpoao,  bowover,  which  he  ezeea- 
Feh.  1790,  bat  he  sssamod  it  agaia  within 
a  BioQth.~£D.] 


tediaFefa 


<<  I  coukl  not  answer  your  tetter  before  tliis 
day,  because  I  went  on  the  sixth  to  Chats* 
worth,  and  did  not  come  back  till  the  post 
was  gone*  Many  words,  I  hope,  are  not 
necessary  between  you  and  me  to  convince 
vou  what  gratitude  is  excited  ill  my  heart 
by  the  chancellor's  liberality  and  your  kind 
offices.  I  did  not  indeed  expect  that  what 
was  asked  by  the.  chancellor  would  have 
been  refused  ^;  but  since  it  has,  we  will  not 
tell  that  any  thing  has  been  asked. — I  have 
enclosed  a  letter  to  the  chancellor,  which, 
when  vou  have  read  it,  you  will  be  pleased 
to  seal  with  a  head  or  other  general  seal, 
and  convey  it  to  him.    Had  I  sent  it  direct- 

Sto  him,  I  should  have  seemed  to  overlook 
e  favour  of  your  intervention.-— My  last 
letter  told  you  of  my  advance  in  healths 
which,  I  think,  in  the  whole  still  continues. 
Of  the  hydropick  tumour  there  is  now  very 
little  appearance:  the  asthma  is  much  less 
troublesome,  and  seems  to  remit  soinething 
day  afler  da^.  I  do  not  despair  of  supporfp' 
ing  an  Ejighsh  winter. — At  Chatsworth,  I 
met  ^oung  Mr.  Burke,  who  led  me  very  coo^ 
modiously  into  conversation  with  the  duke 
and  duchess.  We  had  a  very  good  mon^ 
ing.    The  dinner  was  publick." 


»*i8ti 

<<  I  flattered  myself  that  this  week  would 
have  given  roe  a  letter  from  you,  but  none 
has  come.  Write  to  me  now  and  then,  but 
direct  your  next  to  Lichfield.— I  think,  and 
I  hope  am  sure,  that  I  still  grow  better.  I 
have  sometimes  good  nights,  but  am  still  in 
my  le^  weak,  but  so  much  mended,  that  I 
go  to  Lichfield  in  hope  of  being  able  to  pay 
my  visits  on  foot,  for  there  are  no  coaches* 
— I  have  three  letters  this  day,  all  about  the 
balloon:  I  ooukl  have  been  content  with 
one.  Do  not  write  about  the  balloon, 
whatever  else  you  may  think  proper  to  say." 

**ad  October. 

<^  I  am  always  proud  of  your  approbatioB» 
and  therefore  was  much  pleased  that  you 
liked  my  letter.  When  you  copied  it,  vou 
invaded  the  chancellor^  right  rather  than 
mine. — The  refusal  I  did  not  expect,  but  I 
had  never  thought  much  about  it,  for  I 
doubted    whether    the   chancellor  had  so 

*  [See  ottfe,  p.  411,  et  $eq.  There  is  SfMne 
obscurity  in  thw  mattor.  It  appeam  that  Sir  Joall- 
«a  andentood  Lord  Tfanrlow  in  hk  verbtU  eon- 
■iQjiication  to  hate  reproMnted  hit  reqoert  as 
r^ecied,  thoogh  io  the  Mter  of  tha  18th  Noveoi. 
ber  ho  saya  Um  oontiary.  Pechaps  tbeaohitisn 
oiay  bo,  that  Loid  Tharlow  happeaod  at  tiis 
mooMat  to  bo,  aa  ho  ofioa  was,  on  bad  tanns 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  b  whose  spodid  departmeat  tin 
incvaasa  of  a  ponsioa  woukl  be,  and  that  ho 
did  not  like  to  speak  to  hun  on  the 
Ed.] 


i984-^iB¥AT.  Tt. 


nmeh  tendernefls  for  me  at  to  mk.  He,  be* 
hkg  keeper  of  the  king^  eonseience,  ought 
Hot  to  oe  stipposed  capable  dt  an  improper 
petitton.— -AH  is  not  ffold  that  gfllttere,  as 
we  have  often  been  told;  and  the  adage  is 
▼erified  in  your  place  and  my  favour;  but  if 
what  happene  does  not  make  us  richer,  we 
-must  bicl  it  welcome  if  it  makes  us  wiser.— > 
1  do  not  at  present  erow  better,  nor  much 
worse.  My  hopes,  however,  are  somewhat 
abated,  and  a  very  great  loss  is  the  loss  o€ 
hope;  but  I  struggle  on  as  I  can." 

'*T0   ma.   JOHN   NICHOLS  1. 


•*  When  you  were  here,  you  were  pleas- 
ed, as  I  am  toM,  to  think  my  absence  an  in- 
eonvenience.  I  should  certainly  have  been 
very  glad  to  pftve  so  skilful  a  lover  of  anti- 

Suities  anv  mformation  about  my  native 
lace,  of  which,  however,  I  know  not  much, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  much  is 
known. — Though  I  have  not  given  you  any 
amusement,  I  have  received  amusement 
from  you.  At  Ashbourne,  where  !  had  very 
tittle  company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow 
«  Mr.  Bowyer»8  Life; »  a  book  so  full  of  con- 
temporary history,  that  a  literarv  man  must 
find  some  of  his  old  friends.  I  thought  tliat 
I  could,  now  and  then,  have  told  you  some 
hints  worth  your  notice:  and  perhaps  we 
-nay  talk  a  lue  over.  I  n<^  we  shall  be 
much  together:  you  must  now  be  to  me 
what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unex- 
pectedly away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very 
good  man. — I  have  made  little  progress  in 
recovery.  I  am  very  weak  and  very  sleep- 
less; but  I  live  on  and  hope." 

This  various  mass  of  correspondence, 
which  I  have  thus  brought  together*,  is 
-valuable,  both  as  an  addition  to  the  store 
which  the  publick  already  has  of  Johnson's 
writings,  and  as  exhibiting  a  genuine  and 
noble  specimen  of  vigour  and  vivacity  of 
•mind,  which  neither  age  nor  sickness  could 
impair  or  diminish  K 


>  [Thit  yenr  mpeetable  man,  who  eontribolad 
so  largely  to  the  literaiy  and  topogmphicol  hktory 
•of  his  couotry,  died  in  1826,  at  the  adranced  age 
of  eighty-two.  <*  His  k>iig  life,"  at  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Mr.  Alexander  Chalmen,  has  truly 
•bioned,  "  wtm  apent  in  the  promotion  of  oaefnl 
koovrledge."  The  Life  of  Bowyer,  to  whieh 
MuMon  vefeis,  was  repaUished  in  1812-16,  with 
laige  additions,  in  nine  yob.  Svo.,  under  the  title 
•f  **  Literaiy  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  CeM^- 
ty.*'  it  ii  a  rtoiehoase  of  fiwis  and  dates,  and 
€veiy  man  iatererted  in  literary  biography  niiMt 
own  the  vast  obligations  wUeh  an  daoto  ksiado- 
fiaigable  compiler.^Bl4mxi.A«D.] 

•  CTbis  ii  the  Editor*s  snnple  and  exease  for 
baving  bfwttht  tagether  in  asiaHlar  naaMT  the  ex- 
tneU  from  Mn.  Thrale's  eorraspondence.— Ex>.] 

■  iMr.fiosweUeames  hit  panegyrifl  a  little  too 


It  may  be  observed,  that  his  wiiliifjii 
everv  way,  whether  for  the  pabl]cle,dii|^ 
vately  to  his  friends,  was  by  fits  and  m/k 
for  we  see  frequently  that  rnany  letM  m 
written  on  the  same  day.  When  faeW 
once  overcome  his  aversion  to  bcfdi^  ti 
was,  I  suppose,  desirous  to  go  on,  nsiiHr 
to  relieve  his  mind  from  the  unemnkt^' 
tion  of  delaying  what  he  ougfht  to  do. 

While  in  the  country,  notwithstaadi^ 
the  accumulation  of  illneas  which  he  »  | 
dured,  his  mind  did  not  k)se  its  powers,  li  i 
translated  an  ode  of  Horace  ^  whkk  i  | 
printed  in  his  works,  and  composed  aeiaii 
prayers.    I  shall  insert  one  of  them,  wW 
IS  so  wise  and  energetick,  so  phik»ophRd 
and  so  pious,  that  I  doubt  not  of  its  aimt 
ing  consolation  to  many  a  sinceie  ChriMiH 
when  in  a  state  of  mind  to  which  I  belieic 
the  best  are  sometimes  liable. 

**  AOAiKsT  iK^instTivK  AWft  psmpuzun 

THOUOHTS. 

*'  O  Loid,  my  maker  and  protector,  iH» 
hast  gracipusly  sent  me  into  this  world  to 
work  out  mv  salvation,  enable  me  to  diin 
from  me  all  such  unquiet  and  perplfinf 
thoughts  as  mav  mislead  or  hiiider  mei& 
the  practice  of  those  duties  which  thou  b«l 
required.  When  I  behold  the  worin  of  % 
hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy  [»► 
vidence,  give  me  grace  always  to  reinenter 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor 
thy  ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  ibtS 
please  thee  to  continue  me  in  this  world, 
where  much  is  to  be  done  and  little  to  te 
known,  teach  me,  bv  thy  Holy  Spirit,  tn 
withdraw  my  mind  from  umirofitable  aid 
dangerous  inquiries,  from  difficulties  vaiflh 
curious,  and  dfoubts  impossible  to  be  soM 
Let  me  rejoice  in  the  bght  whieh  thoo  M 
imparted,  let  me  serve  Uiee  with  actifesMi 
and  humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  pa* 
Uent  expectatbn  for  the  time  in  iriiich  the 
soul  which  thou  receivest  shall  be  satiiied 
with  knowledge.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  ibr 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 

And  here  I  am  enabled  fully  to  refste  i 
very  uiijust  refieetion,  by  Sir  John  Htw- 
kins,  both  against  Dr.  Johnson  and  hii 
faithful  servant  Mr.  Francis  Barber;  «V 
both  of  them  had  been  guilty  of  culpdib 

far;  Johnson  himself  has  assigned  raasooi  wkg 
his  lettera  at  this  period  should  not  exhibit  '*vf* 
oar  and  vivacitj  of  mind.*'  He  tdb  Bfr.  Riw 
that  e^ery  thing  was  libemllj  provkied  ibrhiatf 
Ashbonme  bat  e<mver$aHtm;  and,  Amn  km  U* 
to  Dr.  Barney  (p.  418),  he  appenn  to  haw  bw 
rednced  to  talk  abont  the  weather  and  odMf  CMh 
nson-plaee  lopies.  The  want  of  saeisiy,  and  Ai 
fiMt  that  JohMOB  wao  then  "slng^kig  wiA  *• 

so  eBcbBnvely  upon  hiimelf  and  his  owa  on» 
plaints.— J^AKx  land.] 
«  [Book  iv.  ode  v'H-^JHJ/kiggre  mHt.-^] 
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tow«cd»  a  praon  of  tbe  nanir  of 
ely,  wham  Sir  Jokn  ctnoo&ta  to  call  a  re- 
.  of  Pr.  Johnson's.  The  fact  is,  that 
Ii«ely  was  not  his  relation:  he  had  in- 
1  been  married  to  one  of  his  cousios,  but 
I  had  died  without  having  children,  and 
4pr  had  married  another  woman:  so  that 
%vei)  the  alii^iit  connexion  which  there  once 
had  been  by  aiUmue  was  dissolved.  Dr. 
JohnaoQ,  who  had  shown  ver^  great  Uber- 
jility  to  this  man  while  his  nrst  wife  was 
alive,  as  has  appeared  in  a  former  part  of 
Sua  work  t,  was  humane  and  charitable 
4»ou£:h  to  continue  his  bounty  to  him  occa- 
ti(Qipally;  but  surely  there  was  no  strong  call 
pf  duty  upon  him  or  upon  his  legatee  to  do 
more.  The  following  letter,  obligingly 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stra- 
ban,  wiU  coafirm  what  I  have  stated: 

"  Ta  MR.  HSKL¥,  NO.  5,  IN  PTB-STRKET, 

WESTMIirSTKB. 

"Ashboonie,  I3tli  AiVMt,  1784. 

*^  Sir, — As  necessity  obliges  you  to  call 
to  soon  again  upon  me,  you  should  at  least 
have  told  the  smallest  sum  that  will  supply 

r>ur  preaent  want:  you  cannot  suppose  that 
have  much  to  spare.  Two  gumeas  is  as 
much  as  you  ougnt  to  be  behind  with  your 
creditor. — If  you  wait  on  Mr.  Strahan,  in 
New-street,  Fetter-lane,  or,  in  his  absence, 
on  tit.  Andrew  Strahan,  show  this,  by 
which  they  are  entreated  to  advance  you 
two  guineas,  and  to  keep  this  as  a  voucher. 
I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

"  Sam.  Johnson." 

Indeed  it  is  veiy  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  unac- 
countably viewed  Johnson's  character  and 
conduct  m  almost  every  particular  with  an 
unhappy  prejudice  2. 

1^  shall  mid  one  instance  only  to  those 
which  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  point  out  Talking  of  Mr.  Garrick's 
having  signified  his  willingness  to  let  John- 
Bon  have  the  loan  of  any  of  his  books  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare,  Sir 
John  says  (p.  444),  «« Mr.  Garrick  knew 
n«l  what  risR  he  ran  by  this  offer.  John- 
con  had  so  strange  a  forgetfulness  of  obli- 


'  jfale,  yoL  l  p.  237. — Boswxli.. 

*  [Thii  seems  hot  too  true.  Miss  ITawkins 
"SsftsMii  it  in  tfas  matter  of  the  Emex-^lreet  Chib. 
la  the  eaee  of  Heely  it  is  eliU  more  flagrant,  sad 
wkhoat  aoy  jmiificntioii.  We  shall  eee  preeenUy, 
^hettathelaeteeeDeof  JohaeoB'slile  a  tnimo- 
tioB  took  place  (eae  ««»  Mh  Dec  1784)  wloeh 
Miy  have  had  the  effeot  of  soaring  the  feeling  of 
Sr  Jeha  towavdi  hii  old  fosad  and  hie  eenrant 
IMiar.  k  mut,  bowevnr,  be  reooUeeted,  that 
Mr.  BerareU  was  Tory  angry  that  Uawkim  bad 
MCieipated  him  as  Johnaen*s  biegmpher,  and  was 
hy  that  feeiing  betnyed  iaio  a  great  dnl  of  i^ae- 
te  towaidi  hint. — Eo.] 


gatioas  of  this  sort,  that  fbw  adia  Itat  hiai 
books  ever  saw  them  again."  This  sorely 
conveys  a  most  ^favourable  insinaatioa, 
and  has  been  so  understood  >.  Sir  Joba 
mentions  the  single  case  of  a  curious  edition 
of  Politian,  which  he  lella  us  appeared  to 
bebag  to  Pembroke  College,  which  proba- 
bly had  been  considered  by  Johnson  as  hia 
own  for  upwards  of  fifty  j^ears.  WooU  H 
not  be  fairer  to  consider  this  as  an  inadvert- 
ence, and  draw  no  general  inference?  Tha 
truth  is,  that'  Johnson  was  so  attentive, 
that  in  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  my  posses^ 
sion  he  has  marked  in  two  columns  books 
borrowed  and  books  lent 

In  Sir  John  Hawkins's  compilation  tbera 
are,  however,  some  passages .  concerning 
Johnson  which  have  unquestionable  merit* 
One  of  them  I  shall  transcribe,  in  justice  ta 
a  writer  whom  I  have  had  too  much  occa- 
sion to  censure,  and  to  show  m^  fairness  aa 
the  biographer  of  my  illustrious  friend: 
*<  There  waa  waathigin  his  eoaduct  and 
behaviour  that  diniity  which  maha  from  a 
regular  and  orderly  coarse  of  action,  and  b^ 
an  irresistible  power  commands  esteem. 
He  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  staid  man,  nor 
so  to  have  adjusted  in  his  mind  the  balanea 
of  reason  and  passion,  as  to  give  occasion  to 
say  what  may  be  observed  of  some  roeuj^ 
that  all  the^  do  is  just,  fit,  and  righL*^ 
Yet  a  judicious  friend  well  suggests,  "  It 
might,  however,  have  been  added,  that  such 
men  are  ofVen  merely  just,  and  rigidly  cor- 
rect, while  their  hearts  are  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing; and  that  Johnson's  virtues  were  of  a 
much  higher  tone  than  those  of  the  $lmd^ 
orderly  vMn  here  described." 

We  now  behold  Johnson  for  the  last 
time  in  his  native  city,  for  which  he  evef 
retained  a  warm  affisction,  and  which  bf 
a  sudden  apostrophe,  uitdei  the  word  LM^ 
he  introduees  with  reverence  into  his  ia^ 
mortal  wock,  *<The  English  Dictionary:'* 
— '<  Sohe  magna  jMweae^!"    While  hers^ 


^  [This  sarely  is  of  er-sMed.  There  are  raaay 
proofii  that  Johnson  was  slovenly  in  soeh  mattefs, 
bat  no  one  ever  thonght  it  an  ioipatation  of  sa 
grave  a  natvre  as  Mr.  Boswell  beie  chooeeB  to  ve^ 
resent  it— Kd.] 

*  The  following  circamstanee,  matuaJly  to  the 
honewr  of  Johnson  and  the  corporation  of  lia.  na^ 
tif%  city,  has  been  eominvDMated  to  me  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vyse  tfh>m  the  town-clerk:  <«  Mr.  Simp* 
son  has  now  before  him  a  reeerd  of  the  respecS 
and  veneration  which  the  corporation  of  Lichfield* 
m  the  year  1767,  had  for  the  merils  and  learning 
of  I>r.  Johnson.  His  father  bnih  the  comer  ho«M 
in  the  market-plaee,  tlie  two  fionls  (f  whieh,  to* 
wards  Market  aod.BroadHnarket  Street,  stood 
npoo  waste  laad  of  the  corporation,  onder  a  fbfty 
yearn*  lease,  which  was  then  wpired.  On  tM 
15th  of  Angnst,  1707,  at  a  coannion-hall  of  the 
hailiA  and  citasens,  it  was  ordered  (aud  that  widi* 
oat  any  solicilntioo),  that  a  lease  sh«akl  be  giaoiod 
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he  felt  ft  TtrnvwlottSi  the  tenderaen  of  fiKil 
affection,  an  instance  of  which  appeared  in 
hia  ordering  the  grave-stone  and  inscription 
over  Elizabeth  Blanev  ^  to  be  substantially 
and  carefally  renewed. 

To  Mr.  Henry  White',  a  young  clergy- 
man, with  whom  he  now  formed  an  intima- 
cy, so  as  to  talk  to  him  with  great  freedom, 
he  mentioned  that  he  could  not  in  general 
accuse  himself  of  having  been  an  undutiful 
•on.  "  Once,  indeed,''  said  he,  "  I  was  dis- 
obedient: I  refused  to  attend  my  father  to 
Uttoxeter  market.  Pride  was  the  source  of 
that  refusal,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  was 
painful.  A  few  years  ago  1  desired  to  atone 
for  this  fault.  I  went  to  Uttoxeter  in  very 
bad  weather,  and  stood  for  a  considerable 
time  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  on  tlie  spot 
where  my  father's  stall  used  to  stand.  In 
contrition  I  stood,  and  I  hope  the  penance 
was  expiatory  3." 

to  Saimwl  JohiMOO,  Doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  eo- 


at  his  boote,  for  tbe  lenn  of  nioot^- 
iiiiie  yoan,  at  the  old  rent,  which  was  five  shil- 
liofli:  of  which,  as  town-clerk,  Mr.  Simpson  had 
the  hononr  and  ploasnre  of  inlbrming  him,  and 
that  he  was  desired  to  accept  it  withoot  paying 
any  fine  on  the  occasion;  which  lease  was  aftor- 
wards  granted,  and  the  Doctor  died  possessed  of 
this  property.** — Bos  well. 

I  See  vol.  i.  p.  12. — ^Boswxll. 

'  [Sacrist  and  one  of  the  vicara  of  Lichfield 
Caihedral,  1831. — Markland.] 

'  [The  following  accoant  of  this  afiair  was 
eommnnieated  in  MS.  to  the  Editor,  hot  he  finds 
it  is  a  transcript  from  Mr.  Warner's  **  Tonr  through 
the  NortheniConntieB  of  England,*'  poblished  in 
1802,  and  has  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Chalmeis  in 
his  edition: — **  Dnriiw  the  last  visit  which  the 
Doctor  made  to  Lichfield,  the  friends  with  whom 
he  was  staying  misMd  him  one  moning  at  tbe 
bfenkfitft-table.  On  ioqairiag  after  him  of  the 
they  naderatood  he  had  set  off  lit>m 


LiefafieM  at  a  very  eariv  hoar,  withoat  mentioning 
to  aay  of  the  family  wfaitber  he 


day  passed  without  the  retnm 


The 
of  the  illostrions 
Jt,  and  the  party  began  to  be  very  aneasv  on 
his  account,  when,  jost  before  the  sapper-boor, 
tbe  door  opened,  and  the  Doctor  stalked  into  the 
room.  A  solemn  silence  of  a  lew  minates  ensued, 
nobody  daring  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
which  was  at  length  relieved  by  Johnson  address- 
ing the  lady  of  the  house  in  the  following  maimer: 
« Madam,  I  beg  year  pardon  for  the  abruptmas 
ef  my  dejiarture  from  your  house  this  morning, 
bat  I  was  constrained  to  it  bpr  my  conscience. 
Fifty  years  ago,  madam,  on  this  day,  I  committed 
a  breach  of  filial  piety,  which  has  ever  since  lain 
heavy  oa  my  mind,  and  has  not  till  this  day  been 
expiated.  My  lather,  you  recollect,  was  a  book- 
seller, tad  had  long  been  in  tbe  habit  of  attending 
— — -—  market,  and  openiiig  a  stall  for  the  salo 
ef  his  books  during  that  day.  Confined  to  hb  bed  by 
indispoaition,  he  requested  me,  this  time  fifty  yeam 
ap,  to  Vint  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall  in 
bis  place.  Bat,  madam,  my  prkle  pievanted  me 
fimn  doiog  my  doty,  and  I  gave  my  fitther  a  rofii-  I 


<«  I  Ibid  him,**  aaya  MisB  Sewmid,  «k« 
of  my  latest  visits  to  him,  of  a 


learned  pig  which  I  had  seen  at  M«ii» 
ham;  and  which  did  all  that  we  hafsi^ 
served  exhibited  by  dogs  and  horni.  1|| 
subject  amused  him.    *  Then,'  said  he, *tti 

Ktgs  are  a  race  unjustly  calumniated,  t^ 
as,  it  seems,  not  been  wanting  to  m^ 
but  man  to  p^.  We  do  not  alknr  ttv  ' 
for  his  education;  we  kill  himatayetr^il' 
Mr.  Henry  White,  who  was  present,  A> 
served  that  if  this  instance  had  happeseia 
or  before  Pope's  time,  he  would  not  bn 
been  justified  in  instancing  the  swine  nlli 
lowest  degree  of  ?rovelling  instinct  Dr 
Johnson  seemed  pfeased  with  the  ofaem*  ' 
tion,  while  the  person  who  made  it  pioeeei* 
ed  to  remark,  mat  great  torture  mvtkin 
been  employed,  ere  the  indocility  of  then- 
imal  could  have  been  subdued. — ^  Certsiiiiy,' 
said  the  Doctor;  *  but,'  turning  to  me, '  lior 
old  is  your  pig.^ '  I  toM  him,  three  yew 
old.  '  Then,'  said  he,  *  the  pig  hm  m 
cause  to  complain;  he  would  have  bea 
killed  the  first  year  if  he  had  not  been  dt- 
etUed,  and  protracted  existence  is  a  good 
recompense  (or  very  considerable  degiM 
of  torture.' " 

P'tO   dr.    BEBERDEN,    LONPOffl. 
(«Uclille]d,  ISth  Octfltar,  ITIi 

"  Deam  sir,— Thouffh  I  doubt  not  ^ 
but  Dr.  Brocklesby  would  communicate 
to  you  any  incident  in  the  variation  of  my 
health  which  appeared  either  curious  or  im- 
portant, yet  I  think  it  time  to  give  you  woe 
account  of  myself. 

"  Not  long  afler  the  first  great  efflux  of 
the  water,  1  attained  so  much  vigour  of 
limbs  and  freedom  of  breath,  that  witboit 
rest  or  intermission,  I  went  with  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby to  the  top  of  the  painter's  Acadeny. 
This  was  the  greatest  degree  of  health  thit 
I  have  obtained,  and  this,  if  it  could  con- 
tinue, were  perhaps  sufilcient;  but  njr 
breath  soon  failed,  and  my  body  pew 
weak. 


sal.  To  do  away  the  sin  of  thii  dkobediesot,  I 
this  day  went  in  a  post-chaise  to  — — » and  P'H 
into  the  market  at  the  time  of  high  buaomt  v»- 
covered  my  head,  and  stood  with  it  bars  aa  hm 
befoie  the  stall  which  my  frtber  had  ionncnj 
need,  exposed  to  the  sneers  of  the  stsodsis-byijd 
the  inelomeney  of  the  weather;  a  P"""^ 
whksh  I  trust  I  have  pro|Mtiated  Heaven  fer  ■■ 
only  instanoe,  I  believe,  of  coutwuaey  lawaid^ 
lather.'  "—Ed.] 

^  [Commnnk»ted  to  tbe  Editor  by  Dr*  Hab^ 
dan,  junior,  through  their  eomaaon  fiivdf  ** 

Edwaid  Hawke  Locker £o.]     [*<  Dr.  Mam 

being  asked  in  his  last  ilhieas  what  pk7"<""* 
had  sent  fi»r^<  Dr.  Hobofden,'  replied  ^'^ 
m^  Aomanonfm-^the  last  of  our  1«*">^{J7' 
sicians.*" — JSfUhoU't    Anee,    vol.  ▼!•  W*^ 

MAaXLAND.] 
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'  ^  At  Oxftrd  (in  June)  I  was  mveh  dit- 

Itcoiiml  "bf  thortnew  of  breath,  so  much  that 

Iwever  attempted  to  scale  the  library:  the 

irater  gained  apon  me,  but  by  the  use  of 

squills  i9as  in  a  great  measure  driven  away. 

**  In  Jaly  I  went  to  Lichfield,  and  per- 

ftniued  the  joumev  with  very  little  fatigue 

Ia  the  common  vehicle,  but  found  no  help 

fiom   my  native  air.     I  then  removed  to 

Aahbonme,  in  Derbyshire,  where  for  some 

tiifka  I   was  oppressed  veiy  heavily  by  the 

aathtna;  and  the  dropsv  had  advanced  so 

Imr,  that  I  could  not  wimout  great  difficulty 

hiitu>n  me  at  my  knees. 

(Here  are  omitted  some  minute  medical 
details.) 

**  No  faydropieal  humour  has  been  lately 
▼iaible.  I'he  relaxation  of  my  breath  has 
not  oontinued  as  it  was  at  first,  but  neither 
do  I  breathe,  with  the  same  tMgu$Hm  and 
distress  as  before  the  remission.  The  sum- 
mary of  my  state  is  this: 

<  I  am  deprived,  by  weakness  and  the 
asthaia,  of  the  power  of  walking  beyond  a 
very  short  space. 

**  I  dmw  my  breath  with  difficulty  upon 
the  least  effort,  but  not  wi^  suffocation  or 
pain. 

*'  The  dropsy  still  threatens,  but  gives 
way  to  medicine. 

*'  The  summer  has  passed  without  giv- 
ing me  any  strength. 

**  My  appetite  is,  I  think,  less  keen  than 
it  was,  but  not  so  abated  as  that  its  decline 
can  be  observed  by  any  but  myself. 

**  Be  pleased  to  think  on  me  sometimes. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,        "Sam.  Johnson."] 

_^  [From  Lichfield  he  also  wrote  sev- 
era!  lettera  to  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  a 
tone  which  announced  serious  danger. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last  of 
them  was  as  foflows: 

«  Tib  November,  1784. 
<'  I  am  relapsine  into  the  dropsy 
^^*  very  fast,  and  shslT  make  such  haste 
'  •  to  town  that  it  will  be  useless  to 
write  to  me;  but  when  I  come,  let  me  have 
the  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  the  consolar 
tion  of  your  company."] 

As  Johnson  had  now  veiy  faint  hopes  of  rer 
eefvery,  and  as  Mrs.  Thrake  was  no  longer  de- 
voted to  him,  it  might  have  been  supposed  ^ 


>  [Why?  Min  Porter  iMpected  Dr.  Johdfon, 
but  ooold  have  felt  for  him  nothmg  like  filial  de- 
votwo.  She  was  nearly  as  old,  almoet  as  infirm, 
and  more  helplen  than  Johnson,  and  it  issearcoly 
pomble  to  imagine  any  arrangement  Imp  **  natu- 
ral "  or  lepr  likely  to  bo  agreeable  to  mtbor  of 
die  paitiea,  and  eqwcklly  to  Dr.  Johnson,  than 

TOI*.    II.  M 


that  he  would  natmndly  have  ehoaan  to  r^ 

main  in  the  comfortable  house  of  his  belov- 
ed wtf^s  daughter,  and  end  his  life  where 
he  began  it  But  there  was  in  him  an  ani- 
mated  and  \ofiy  spirit  3,  and  however  con^ 
plicated  diseases  might  depress  ordinary 
mortals,  all  who  saw  him  oeheld  and  ao» 
knowiedged  the  iswietum  ammum  C«<e- 
m#3.  Such  was  his  intellectual  ardour 
even  at  this  time,  that  he  said  to  one  friend » 
"  Sir,  I  kx>k  upon  every  day  to  be  lost  in 
which  I  do  not  make  a  new  acquaintance;" 
and  to  another,  when  talking  of  his  ill- 
ness, « I  will  be  conquered;  I  will  not  eapit* 
ulate."  And  such  was  his  love  of  London, 
so  high  a  relish  had  he  of  its  magnificent 
extent  and  variety  of  intellectual  entertain- 
ment, that  he  languished  when  absent  from 
it,  his  mind  having  become  quite  luxurious 
from  the  long  habit  of  enjoving  the  metropo* 
lis;  and,  therefore  although  at  Lichfidd,sui^ 
rounded  with  friends  who  loved  and  revered 
him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  very  sincere 
affection,  he  still  found  that  such  conversa- 
tion as  London  affords  could  be  found  no* 
where  else.  These  feelings,  joined  proba- 
bly to  some  flattering  hopes  of  aid  from  the 
eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  in  London, 
who  kindly  and  generously  attended  him 
without  accepting  fees,  made  him  resolve  to 
return  to  tlie  capital. 

From  Lichfield  he  came  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  passed  a  few  days  with  his  wor- 
tliy  old  school-fellow,  Mr.  Hector,  who  thus 
writes  to  me:  <' He  was  very  solicitous 
with  me  to  recollect  some  of  our  most  ear- 
Iv  transactions,  and  transmit  them  to  himy 
for  I  perceived  nothing  gave  him  greater 
pleasure  than  calling  to  mind  those  days  of 
our  innocence.  I  complied  with  his  request, 
and  he  only  received  them  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  I  have  transcribed  for  your 
inspection  exactly  the  minutes  I  wrote  to 
him."  This  paper  having  been  found  in 
his  repositories  aAer  his  death,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  has  inserted  it  entire,  and  I  have 
made  occasional  use  of  it  and  other  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Hector  ^  in  the  course 


that  partnership  in  disease  which  Mr.  BosweU 
snggetts.— Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Burke  suggested  to  me,  as  applicable  to 
Johnson,  what  Cicero,  in  his  **  Cato  Major,"  says 
of  Appius:  "  Intentam  eiiim  animam,  tanquam 
arcnm,  habebat,  nee  languescens  succonibebat 
senectnti;'*  repeating,  at  the  same  time,  the 
following  noble  words  in  the  same  pasmce:  *<  Ita 
enim  senectns  honesta  est,  si  seipsa  defendit,  si  jus 
snam  retioet,  si  neroini  emancipate  est,  si  nsqiie 
ad  eJ[tr«mum  vits  spiritum  ytndicet  jus  snam.*'— 

BOSWKI/X*. 

'  Jttroeem  animom  Catonis  are  Horace's  words, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  atrox  is  used  by 
any  other  original  writer  in  the  same  sense. 
Sivbham  is  perhaps  the  most  correct  tianskitkin 
of  this  epithet. — Maloke. 

«  It  is  a  most  agreeable  eireamstance  attendil^ 
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of  thk  work.  I  httvelioth  viriled  and  cor- 
responded with  him  nooe  Dr.  Johnson's 
death,  and  by  my  inquiries  concerning  a  great 
▼arie^  of  particulars  have  obtained  addi- 
tional information.  I  followed  the  same 
mode  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor,  in 
whose  presence  I  wrote  down  a  good  deal 
of  what  he  could  tell ;  and  he,  at  my  request, 
signed  his  name,  to  give  it  authenticity.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  any  person  who  is  sble 
to  give  a  distinct  account  of  timi  life  even 
of  one  whom  he  has  known  1  .ntimatelv, 
without  questions  being  put  to  them.  My 
friend  Dr.  Kippis  has  told  me,  that  on  this 
ae4*.ount  it  is  a  practice  with  him  to  draw 
out  a  biographical  catechism. 

Johnson  then  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  again  kindly  received  by  Dr.  Adams  i, 
who  was  pleased  to  give  me  the  following 
account  in  one  of  his  letters,  (Feb.  17th, 
1785) :  "  His  last  visit  was,  I  believe,  to  my 
house,  which  he  lefl,  af^er  a  stay  of  four  or 
£ve  days.  We  had  much  serious  talk  to* 
getber,  for  which  I  ought  to  be  the  better 
as  long  as  1  live.    You  will  remember  some 


the  poblicatioD  of  thii  work,  that  Mr.  Hector  hai 
mrvived  hii  illastrions  school-fellow  so  many 
jears;  that  he  still  retains  his  health  and  spirits; 
and  has  gratified  me  with  the  following  acknow- 
ledgment: <*  I  thank  yon,  meet  sincerely  thank 
y  oa,  for  the  great  and  long-continned  entertainment 
yoor  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  aflbrded  me,  and 
others  of  my  particular  friends.'*  Mr.  Hector, 
besides  setting  me  right  as  to  the  verses  on  a  Sprig 
of  Myrtle,  (see  vol.  i.  p.  88,  note)  has  favoured 
roe  with  two  English  odes,  written  by  Dr.  John- 
son at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  my  edition  of  his  poems. — ^Boswei«l. 
This  early  and  worthy  friend  of  Johnson  died  at 
JKrmingham,  2d  September,  1794. — Ma  lone. 

'  This  amiable  and  excellent  naan  survived  Dr. 
Johnson  aboat  fonr  years,  liaving  died  in  Janoary, 
1789,  at  Gloucester,  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  his  memory  with  the  following  inscription:-— 

Sacred  to  Uie  memory  of  William  Adams, 
D.  D.  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  Pre- 
bendary of  this  Cathedral,  and  Archdeacon  of 
LlandafT.  Ingenious,  learned,  eloquent,  he  ably 
defended  the  truth  of  Christianity^  pious,  benevo- 
lent, and  charitable,  he  suscessfully  inculcated  its 
ncred  precepts.  Pure,  and  undeviating  in  his 
own  conduct,  be  was  tender  and  compaauonate 
to  the  failings  of  others.  Ever  anxious  ibr  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind,  he  was  on  all 
occasions  forward  to  encourage  works  of  pub  Ik: 
utility  and  extensive  beneficence.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  over  which  he  preskled,  his 
vigilant  attention  was  uniformly  exerted  to  pro- 
uiote  the  important  objects  of  the  institutbn: 
whilst  the  mild  dimity  of  his  deportment,  bb 
gentleness  of  disposition  and  urbanity  of  manners, 
inspired  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection.  Full  of 
days,  and  matur^  in  virtue,  he  died  Jan.  Idth, 
1789,  aged  82. 

A  venr  just  character  of  Dr.  Adams  may  also 
be  Ibund  in  *'  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  '*  fi>r 
1789,  vol.  lix.  p.  214.— Maloke. 


disooime  wfaidi  wa  had  in  fbe  tuiMri^ 
on  the  snbject  of  prayer,  and  the  dtffedii 
of  this  sort  of  compositioo.  He  remiiM  I 
me  of  this,  and  of  my  having  wished  hial» 
try  his  hand,  and  to  give  us  a  spedaea  4 
the  style  and  manner  that  he  appivfei 
He  added  that  he  was  now  in  a  right  frm 
of  mind,  and  as  he  could  not  possibly  c» 
ploy  his  time  better,  he  would  in  eanwitHl 
about  it.  But  I  find  upon  inqviiy,  that  m 
papers  of  this  sort  were  left  behind  him,ci* 
cept  a  few  short  ejaculatory  ibrms  soitiUi 
to  his  present  situation." 

Dr.  Adams  had  not  then  received  aeca- 
rate  inforrostion  on  this  subject:  ibrfii  ^ 
the  interval  between  these  two  visits 
to  Oxford,  and  indeed,  within  a  very  few 
days  of  the  last.  Dr.  Johnson  appean  to 
have  put  to  paper  some  preparatory  ooIbi 
on  this  subject.  In  Mr.  Anderdon'S  IISS, 
is  the  following  psper: 

"  Preces. 
"  —  Against  the  incnzsion  of  evil   ^ 

thoughts,  ■"• 

« Repentance  and  pardon— JlifOsd. 

"  —  In  disease. 

ff On  the  loss  of  friends— by  dsitk; 

by  his  own  fault  or  friend's. 
"  —  On  the  unexpected  notice  of  the 

death  of  others. 


"  Prayer  generally  recommendatory; 

"  To  understand  their  prayers; 

"  Under  dread  of  death; 

*'  Prayer  commonly  considered  as  a  stated 
and  temporary  duty — ^performed  ud 
forgotten — ^witnout  any  efiect  on  the 
following  day. 

"  Prayer — a  vow. — Taylor, 


**  Scepticism  caused  bt 

**  1.  Indifference  sbout  opinions. 

"  3.  Supposition  that  things  dispnted  m 
disputable. 

"  8.  Demand  of  unsuitable  evidence. 

"  4.  False  judgment  of  evidence. 

"  5.  Complaint  of  the  obscurity  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

"  6.  Contempt  of  fathers  snd  of  authority. 

**  7.  Absurd  method  of  learning  objeetiool 
first. 

"  8.  Study  not  for  truth,  but  vanity. 

"  9.  Sensuality  and  a  vicious  life. 
*'  10.  False  honour,  fhlse  shame. 
"II.  Omission  of  prayer  and  religiovi  tf 
ercises.— Oct.  51, 1784." 


The  first  part  of  these  notes  i  ^ 

to  be  a  classificaUon  of  prayers;  the  *" 
two  latter,  hints  for  the  diMcourge  od  pnj* 
er  which  he  intended  to  prefix.] 

It  has  since  appeared  that  various  pi*/' 
ers  had  been  composed  by  him  at  different 
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p^t/Mn,  whkh,  inttfrmingled  withpiom  re*- 
^Mons  and  some  short  notes  or  his  life, 
mill,  entitled  by  him  "  Prayers  and  Medi- 
Miona,**  and  have,  in  pursuance  of  his  ear- 
«c«t  reqniaition,  in  the  hopes  of  doing  grood, 
%een  publiahed,  with  a  judicious  well*writ- 
%ea  preface^  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan, 
to  whom  he  delivered  them.     This  admira- 
lile  collection,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
rcfTerred  in  the  course  of  this  work,  evinces, 
beyond  all  his  compositions  for  the  publick, 
and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends  and  admi- 
rers, the  sincere  virtue  and  piety  of  John- 
ton.*    It  proves    with  unquestionahle  au- 
thenticity that,  amidst  all  his  constitutional 
infirmities,  his  earnestness  to  conform  his 
practice  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity  was 
anceasing*,  and  that  ne  habitually  endeav- 
oured to  refer  every  transaction  of  his  life 
to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being  K 

He  arrived  in  London  on  the  16th  of 
November,  and  next  day  sent  to  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  the  fbliowin?  note,  which  I  insert  as 
the  last  token  or  his  remembrance  of  that 
inp^nious  and  amiable  man,  and  as  another 
of  the  raaxiv  proofs  of  the  tenderness  and 
benignity  of  his  heart: 

"Dr.  Johnson,  who  came  home  last 
night,  sends  his  respects  to  dear  Dr.  Bur- 
ney  and  all  the  dear  Bumeys,  little  and 
great." 

^  [There  are  some  enon  in  the  foregoing  aCale- 

DMot  relative  to  the  Prayers  and  MetUtationst 

which,  eonsideriDg  the  effect  of  that  pablM»tion 

en  Dr.  JobiMon*s  chaiaeter,  and  Mr.  BosweU'i 

snlow  claims  to  aecnracy  ia  ail  Bach  matten, 

aie  rather  strange.    Indeed  it  seems  as  if  Mr. 

Boswell  had  read  either  too  hastily  or  not  at  all 

the  preface  of  Or.  Strahan  *b  book.     In  the  firit 

place,  as  has  been  already  stated  {ante,  preface 

and  vol  L  p.  97),  this  eoUeetion  was  not,  as 

Mr.  Boawell   seems  to  suppose,  made  by  Dr. 

Johnson  hianself ;  nor  did  lie  give  it  the  designa- 

tk>a  of  **  Prayers  and  Meditatimis ;  "  nor  do 

tbe  original  papers  bear  any  appearance  of  having 

beea  intended  for  the  press — quite  the  contrary! 

Br.  Strahan  *B  preface  indeed  is  not  so  eVear  on 

tin  point  as  it  onght  to  have  been;  but  even  from 

it  we  learn  that  whatever  Johnson *s  intentions 

were  as  to  revinng  and  collecting  for  pnhlicatioh 

his  scattered  prayen,  he  in  fact  dul  nothing  bnt 

piece  a  confined  mass  of  papers  in  Dr.  Strahan's 

hands,  and  from  tbe  inspection  of  the  papers 

themselves  it  is  quite  evident  that  Dr.  Strahan 

thought  proper  to  weave  into  one  work  materials 

Hut  were  never  intended  to  come  together.    Tbb 

consideiation  is  important,  becauoe,  as  has  been 

heibre  observed  bnt  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 

the  prayers  are  mixed  up  with  notices  and  memo- 

nada  m  Dr.  Johnson's  conduct  and  thoughts 

Xealled    hy    Br,   Strahan,    *' MedUatians''), 

*^h,  aneetiag  and  edtfVing  as  they  may  be 

when  read  as  the  secret  efivsions  of  a  good  man*s 

conscience,  would  have  a  very  different  character 

if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be  left  behind  him 

^"^M^dioaily  prepared  for  jHtdHca^i^n.— En.] 


'*T0     UtL     nOTOB,      IK    BIEKIHOHAM. 
**  LoMioB,  17th  Nov.  1714. 

*'DBAa  aia, — I  diJ  not  reach  Oxford 
until  Friday  morning,  and  then  I  aent 
Francis  to  see  the  balloon  fly,  but  could  not 
go  mvself.  I  sUid  at  Oxford  till  Tuesdav, 
and  then  came  in  the  common  vehicle  easily 
to  London.  I  am  as  I  was,  and  having  seen 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  am  to  ply  the  squills;  but, 
whatever  be  their  efficacy,  this  world  must 
soon  pass  ''^y.  ^  Let  us  think  seriously  on 
our  duty.  *>  send  my  kindest  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Careless:  let  me  have  the  pray* 
ers  of  both.  We  have  all  lived  long,  and 
must  soon  part.  God  have  mercy  on  us, 
for  the  flake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen.    I  am,  &c.         "  Sam.  J  omit  son. 

His  correspondence  with  me,  after  his  let^ 
ter  on  the  suojiect  of  my  settling  in  London, 
shall  now,  so  lar  as  is  proper,  be  produced 
in  one  series. 

July  96  he  wrote  to  me  from  Ashbourne, 

"  On  the  14th  I  came  to  Lichfield,  and 
found  every  body  glad  enough  to  see  me. 
On  the  20th  I  came  hither,  and  found  a 
honse  half-built,  of  very  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance; but  my  own  room  has  not  been 
altered.  That  a  man  worn  with  diseases, 
in  his  seventy-second  or  third  year,  should 
condemn  part  of  his  remaining  life  to  pass 
amonr  ruins  and  rubbish,  and  that  no  in- 
considerable part,  appears  to  me  very 
strange.  I  know  that  your  kindness  makes 
vou  impatient  to  know  the  state  of  mv 
health,  in  which  I  cannot  boast  of  mucn 
improvement.  1  came  through  the  journey 
without  much  inconvenience,  but  when  I 
attempt  self-motion  1  find  my  legs  weak, 
and*my  breath  very  short:  this  dsy  1  have 
been  much  disordered.  I  have  no  company; 
tlie  doctor  3  is  busy  in  his  fiekis,  and  goes 
to  bed  at  nine,  and  his  whole  system  is  so 
difi'erent  from  mine,  that  we  seem  formed 
for  different  elements;  I  have,  therefore, 
all  my  amusement  to  seek  within  myself." 

Having  written  to  him  in  bad  spirits  a 
letter  filled  with  dejection  and  fretfulness '^s 


'  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor.— Bo8Wkz.l. 

*  [Dr.  Johnson  and  othen  of  Mz.  Boewell's 
friends  need  to  disbelieve  and  therefore  odicale 
his  mental  in^nietiidee— that  **  Jemmy  Boswell  '* 
shonld  be  afflicted  with  melancholy  was  what 
none  of  his  acquaintance  conid  imagine,  and  as  he 
aeemed  sometimes  to  make  a  parade  of  these 
miaeriee,  they  thought  he  was  aping  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  admitted  to  be  really  a  sufferer,  though 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it  Bat  after  all,  there 
can  be  no  doobtlhat  Mr.  Boswell  was  liable  to 
great  inequalities  of  spirita,  which  will  aecountfer 
many  of  the  peealiarities  of  his  character,  and 
should  indace  us  to  pity  what  his  ootempovariss 
laughed  at— Ed.] 


tfi4^JK49Lff. 


time  aamrctdoff  anzioiiB 
ni:  nim,  on  account 


and  ct  the  ,^ _ 

apprehemdons  concerning  ....»,  ^ .^. 

or  a  dream  which  had  disturbed  roe;  hit 
answer  was  chiefly  in  terms  of  reproach, 
for  a  supposed  charge  of"  affecting  discon- 
tent, and  indulging  me  vanity  of  compUunt.'* 
It,  however,  proceeded, 

"  "W  rite  to  me  often,  and  write  like  a  man, 
I  consider  your  fidelity  and  tenderneas  as  a 
great  part  of  the  comforts  which  are  yet  left 
me,  and  sincerely  wish  we  could  be  nearer 
to   each   other.     •••••••.      j||y   dear 

friend,  life  is  very  short  and  very  uncertain ; 
let  us  spend  it  as  well  as  we  can.  My  wor- 
thy neighbour,  Allen,  is  dead.  Love  me 
as  well  as  you  can.  Pay  my  respects  to 
dear  Mrs.  Boswell.  Nothing  ailed  me  at 
that  time;  let  your  superstition  at  last  have 
an  end." 

Feeling  very  soon  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  written  might  hurt  me,  he, 
two  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  me  again, 
givinff  me  an  account  of  his  sufferings;  af- 
ter which  he  thus  proceeds: 

>«S8lliJdy. 

<<  Before  this  letter  von  will  have  had  one 
which  I  hope  you  will  not  take  amiss:  for 
it  contains  only  truth,  and  that  truth  kindly 
intended.   •*•****  SpwrUmquamnadui 
t$  oma;  make  the  most  and  best  of  your 
lot,  and  compare  yourself  not  with  the  few 
that  are  above  you,  but  with  the  multitudes 
which  sre   below    jrou.    ••••••.     Go 

steadily  forwards  with  lawful  business  or 
honest  diversions.    *  Be,'  as  Temple  says 
of  tlie  Dutchmen,  'well  when  you  are  not 
ill,  and  pleased  when  you  are  not  angry.' 
•••••.    This  may  seem  but  an  ill  return 

for  your  tenderness;  but  I  mean  it  well,  for 
I  love  you  with  great  ardour  and  sincerity. 
Pay  my  respects  to  dear  Mrs.  Boswell,  and 
teach  the  young  ones  to  love  me." 

I  unfortunately  was  so  much  indisposed 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  that 
it  was  not,  or  at  least  I  thought  it  was  not 
in  m^  power  to  write  to  my  illustrious  friend 
as  formerly,  or  without  expressing  such 
complaints  as  offended  him.  Having  con- 
jured him  not  to  do  me  the  injustice  of 
charging  me  with  affectation,  I  was  with 
much  regret  long  silent.  His  last  letter  to 
me  then  came,  and  affected  me  very  ten- 
derly: 

*'  TO   JAMES    BOSWKLL,    ESQ. 

"Llchlleld,  5th  Norember,  1784. 

^  **  Dear  sir, — I  have  this  summer  some- 
times amended,  and  sometimes  relapsed, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  have  lost  ground  very 
tauch.  My  legs  are  extremely  weak,  and 
iny  breath  very  short,  and  the  water  is  now  I 


le.    la  this 
ble  state  your  letten  used  to  rdievie: 
is  the  reason  that  1  have  them  no  k  _ 
Are  you  sick,  or  are  you  sullen  ?     Whawp 
er  be  the  reason,  if  it  be  leas  than  neecrnkg, 
drive  it  away;  and  of  the  short  life  that  va 
have,  make  the  best  use  for  yonraelf  aad 
for  your  friends.    ••••••.    I  mm  aoM- 

times  afraid  that  your  omission  to  wiilB 
hss  some  real  cause,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  that  you  are  not  aick,  and  thai  aofh- 
ing  ill  has  befallen  dear  Mrs.  Boswdl,  or 
any  of  your  family.  I  am,  sir,  your,  Itc 
**  Sam.  JoHaaoa." 

Yet  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  me  to 
find,  that  in  a  paragraph  of  tliia  leUcx, 
which  1  have  omitted,  he  still  peraeveied  in 
arraigning  me  as  before,  which  was  atrange 
in  him  who  had  so  much  experience  oT 
what  I  suffered.  I,  however,  wrote  to  ban 
two  ss  kind  letters  ss  I  couki;  the  last  of 
which  came  too  late  to  be  read  by  him,  Ibi 
his  illness  increased  more  rapidly  upon  him 
than  I  had  apprehended;  but  I  bad  the 
consolation  of  bein?  informed  that  he  apokc 
of  me  on  his  death^ied  with  affection,  and 
I  look  forward  with  humble  hope  of  renew- 
ing our  friendship  in  a  better  world. 

I  now  relieve  the  readers  of  this  work  ftora 
any  farther  personal  notice  of  its  anthour; 
who,  if  he  shoukl  be  thought  to  have  obtm- 
ded  himself  too  much  upon  their  attencioa, 
reoueeti  them  to  consider  the  pecidiar  plaa 
of  nis  biographical  undertaking. 

Soon  after  Johnson's  retani  to  the  mt^ 
tropolis,  both  the  asthma  and  dropsy  beeaaw 
more  violent  and  distressftri.  He  bad  Ibr 
some  time  kept  a  journal  in  Latin  of  the 
state  of  his  illness,  and  the  remedies  which 
he  used,  under  the  title  of  ^SE^grt  Ephemeri*^ 
which  he  began  on  the  6th  of  July,  but  con- 
tinued it  no  longer  than  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber; finding,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  a 
mournful  and  unavading  register.  It  is  in 
my  possession ;  and  is  written  with  great 
care  and  accuracy. 

Still  his  love  oC  literature  ^  did  not  faiL 
A  very  few  days  before  his  death  he  trana- 


1  It  b  truly  woodeifal  to  conaider  the 
and  ooBstancy  of  JohoaoD'a  litenur  aidov,  aai- 
withstaading  the  melaocholv  which  cloadad  aad 
embittered  bit  exittence.  Bandes  the  aaoMraai 
and  varkMH  works  which  be  asoeatad,  be  had,  at 
different  tiues,  formed  iclisinai  of  a  great  inaaj 
more,  of  which  the  following  catalogae  waa  givai 
by  him  to  Mr.  Lanfton,  and  by  tW  geBtlaaiaB 
preeented  to  his  Majesty — Boswu.!..  [Thii 
eaUUogut,  as  Mr.  Boswell  calls  it,  is,  by  Dr. 
Johnson  himself,  intitled  <*  Dbsigws,"  aad  is 
written  in  a  few  pages  of  a  small  daodecima  bsis- 
book  bound  in  roogh  calf.  It  eeems  finom  tks 
hand,  that  it  wss  written  esHy  in  life:  fiom  lbs 
marginal  dates  it  appears  that  soma  portnas 
waia  added  in  1702  aod  171^8.    In  the  fiat  pagi 
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^ tohisflriend,  Mz,  John  Nichols,  m 

tmt  of  the  authoura  of  the  iTniversal  Histo- 
'10r»  mentioning  their  several  shares  in  that 
work.  It  has,  accordinf^  to  his  directioni 
%een  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
Ia  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
December,  1784  ^ 


of  tbia  littla  ▼olama,  fail  lata  Majesty  lUi^  Geoiga 
in*  wiote  wiih  kU  aum  hand: 


**  Ofigmml  MamimcripU 

rf  Dr.  Samuel  JMa«ai», 

pr^f^mled  by  hu  friend, 

—  Lamgttm,  Etq, 

AmX  l^tK  1786. 

Ic  has  been  thought  mora  oonyeniaat  to 
this  catalogoe  to  tiM  appoadii. — Eo.} 

^  As  the  letter  accoaipaoying  this  list  (which 
fally  mippoite  the  obeervation  in  the  text)  was 
iprrittea  bat  a  week  before  Dr.  Johnson**  death, 
the  reader  may  not  be  diBpleaaed  to  find  it  hero 


*'  TO   MR.  KIGHOLS. 

*' 6th  December,  1784. 

**  mie  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  having  one 
day  remarked  that  one  man,  meaning,  I  tnppoee, 
no  num  bat  himaolf,  cooM  aatign  all  the  puis  of 
the  Ancient  Univeml  History  to  their  proper 
aatboais,  at  the  veqaert  of  Sir  Robert  Chamben, 
or  of  myself,  ga^  the  aoeonot  which  I  now 
1 1  ansa  lit  to  yoa  in  hia  own  hand;  being  willing 
tkat  of  BO  greoi  a  work  the  hirtsiy  shoald  bo 
known,  and  that  each  writer  shonld  reoeivo  hk 
das  praportioo  of  praise  from  posterity. 

'*  1  laoommatid  to  yon  to  preserve  this  scrap  of 
lUsrarf  nteJligeaeo  in  Mr.  Swiaton's  own  hand, 
or  to  deposit  it  m  the  Moseam,  that  the  veracity 
of  this  aocoont  may  neaer  be  donbted.  I  am,  sir, 
joor  mort  faamble  servant, 

<*  Sam.  Jobnson.'* 


'        Nigrits. 
—  Cyrenaica. 
■  Marmarica. 

Regie  Syrtiea. 

Turks,  Tartan, 

and  Moguls. 


The  History  of  the 

—  Carthaainians. 
— ^->  Ifamidians. 

—  Manritanmns. 
^— Getttlians. 


-^>-  Garamaalfaes. 

— —  Molano  Getaliaas.    — ^-  Chinese. 

DisBSifslion  on  the  peopling  of  America. 

-  independency  of  tbe  Arabs. 

The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the 
Hirtory  immediately  following;  by  ftlr.  Sale. 

To  the  hiith  of  Abraham;  chiefly  by  Mr.  Shel- 
vock. 

Uktoiy  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards;  by 
Mr.  Pnlmanazar. 

Zenopboo's  Retreat;  by  the  same. 

Hatory  of  the  Persians  and  the  Constantbopol- 
ilaa  Emfure;  by  Dr.  Campbell. 

History  of  the  Romans;  by  Mr.  Bower. — Bos- 
WBLL.  ^Bishop  Warburtoo,  in  a  letter  to  Jortu, 
in  1749,  speaks  with  great  contempt  of  this  work 
as  **  miMiable  trash,"  and  *<  the  infamous  rhap- 
sody called  the  Universal  History."    JVkA.  wffiec. 


DuDOff  his  sleepleM  aights  he  ^^ 

himself  by  translating  into  LsAin  verset 
from  the  Greek,  many  of  the  epigrams  ia 
the  '<  Anthologia."  These  tranalations* 
with  some  other  poems  by  him  in  Latin,  he 
l^ave  to  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  who,  hav- 
ing added  a  few  notes,  sold  them  to  the 
booksellers  for  a  small  sum  to  be  given  to 
some  of  Johnson's  relations)  which  was  ac^ 
cordin^ly  done;  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
collection  of  his  woiics. 

A  very  erroneous  notion  has  circulated 
as  to  Johnson's  deficiency  in  tbe  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  partly  owing  to  the 
modesty  3  mth  which,  from  knowing  how 
much  there  was  to  be  learnt,  he  used  to 
mention  hia  own  comparative  acquisitions. 
When  Mr.  Cumberland 3  talked  to  him  of 


vol.  ii.  p.  178.  But  Mr.  Gibbon's  more  favoufa> 
ble  opinkm  of  this  work  will,  as  Mr.  Marklaad 
observes,  claim  as  much  attention  as  the  **  d^ 
crees"  of  Warburtoa,  who  has  not  impreperiy 
been  termed  by  the  former  "  the  dictator  and 
tyrant  of  the  world  of  titeratare. '^*  Gibbon  speaks 
of  the  **  excellence  of  the  fiist  part  of  the  Univer- 
sal History  as  generally  admitted.**  The  History 
of  the  Macedonians,  he  also  observes,  '*  is  execa- 
ted  with  much  enidition,  taste,  and  judgment. 
This  history  would  be  invaluable  were  sJl  its  parts 
of  the  same  merit."— JWtscef.  FForib,  v.  411, 
428.  Some  cunooi  facts  relatiBg  to  this  woili, 
aad  especially  those  pans  of  it  commitled  to  faiai^ 
self,  will  be  foand  in  PSalmanazar's  Mooioin,  p. 
281.— En.] 

[On  the  satject  of  T>t,  Johnson's  skill  m 
Greek,  the  Editor  has  great  pleaaare  in  qnotiag 
an  anecdote  told  by  bis  dear  and  lamented  fiiena, 
the  late  Mr.  Gifibrd,  in  his  Life  of  Fon):  '*  My 
friend  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor  had  a  house  at 
Salt-hill,  where  I  usually  spent  a  part  of  the 
summer,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  that 
great  and  good  man  Jacob  Bryant  Here  the  coa- 
versation  turned  one  morning  on  a  Greek  criticism 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  some  volume  lying  on  the 
table,  which  I  ventured  {for  I  toot  then  vowmg) 
to  deem  incorrect,  and  pointed  it  out  to  biro.  I 
coukl  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  something  of 
my  opinion,  but  he  was  cautious  and  reserved. 
*  But,  sir,*  said  I,  willing  to  overcome  his 
scruples,  <  Dr.  Johnson  himself  admitted  that  he 
was  not  a  good  Greek  scholar.*  *  Sir,*  he  replisd 
with  a  serious  and  impressive  air,  *  it  is  not  easy 
(or  us  to  say  what  such  a  man  as  Johnson  would 
c«ll  a  good  Greek  scholar.  *  I  hope  that  I  profited 
by  that  lesson— cerUinly  I  never  forgot  it  **  Gil- 
ford's Works  of  Ford,  vol.  L  p.  Uil— En.] 

'  Mr.  Cumberland  assures  me,  that  he  was 
always  trrated  with  great  courtesy  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who,  m  his  **  Letters  to  Mrs.  Tbrale,"  vol. 
ii.  p.  68,  thus  qieaks  of  that  learned,  ii^enkMH, 
and  accomplisbed  gentleman:  **  The  want  «f 
company  is  a  ninconvenieoce,  but  Mr.  Cumber* 
land  is  a  million." — Boswei.1..  [The  foltowing 
is  Mr.  Cumberland's  own  evidence  on  tbe  poials 
alloded  to  by  Mr.  Boswell:  «  In  qakkaess  of  i»- 
tellect  lew  ever  einsalled  himi  in  profiudity  af 
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the  Greek  flrecmeiits  wUeh  an  to  well  il- 
Ittstrated  in  *<  The  Observer,'*  and  of  the 
Qreek  drunatteU  in  general,  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  insufficiency  in  that  par^ 
ticttlar  branch  of  Greek  literature.  Yet  it 
nay  be  said,  that  though  not  a  great,  he 
was  a  good  Greek  scholar.  Dr.  Charles 
Burney,  the  younger,  who  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  the  best  judges  to  be  one 
of  the  few  men  of  thislige  who  are  very 
eminent  for  their  skill  in  that  noble  lan» 
guage,  has  assured  me,  that  Johnson  could 
rive  a  Greek  word  for  almost  evenr  Enff- 
ush  one;  and  that  although  not  sumciently 
eonversant  in  the  niceties  of  the  language, 
he,  upon  some  occasions,  discovered,  even 
in  these,  a  considerable  degree  of  critical 
acumen.  Mr.  Dalzel,  professor  of  Greek 
at  Edinburgh,  whose  skill  is  unquestiona- 
ble, mentioned  to  me  in  very  liberal  terms, 
the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him 
by  Johnson,  in  a  conversation  which  they 
had  in  London  concerning  that  language. 
As  Johnson,  therefore,  was  undouotedly 
one  of  the  first  Latin  scholars  in  modern 
times,  let  us  not  deny  to  his  fame  some  ad- 
ditional splendour  from  Greek  K 

[Even  Mrs.  Piozzi  used  to  think 
T^  Dr.  Johnson  more  free  than  prudent 
in  professing  so  loudly  his  little  skill 
in  the  Greek  language:  for  though  he  con- 
•iderad  it  as  a  proof  of  a  narrow  mind  to  be 
too  careful  of  literary  reputation  ^,  yet  no 
man  could  be  more  enraged  than  he,  if  an 
enemy,  taking  advantage  of  this  confes- 
sion, twitted  him  with  his  ignorance. 
When  the  Kin^  of  Denmark  was  in  Eng- 
land *,  one  of  his  noblemen  was  brought  by 


•nidition  many  hare  mrpaaisd  him.  I  do  not 
think  ha  had  a  pare  and  claatical  tasta,  nor  waa 
apt  to  be  beat  nleaaed  with  the  beat  anthoan,  bat 
•a  a  ceneral  acholar  he  ranka  very  high.  When  I 
woald  have  conaalted  him  upon  certain  points  of 
literatare,  whilat  I  waa  making  my  eoUeetiona 
linom  the  Greek  dramattats  for  mj  esHtya  in  tba 
Obaerver,  he  candidly  acknowledged  that  hii 
atudiea  had  not  lam  amongrt  them;  and  certain  it 
ia  there  Is  ver^r  little  show  of  literatare  in  hb 
Ramblera;  and  in  the  paaiage  where  he  cpiotea 
Ariatotle  he  haa  not  correctly  given  the  meaning 
of  the  orwinal:  bat  thk  waa  merely  the  rasak  of 
haate  and  inattention.  Neither  i«  he  ao  to  be 
measared,  for  he  had  wo  many  parta  and  propertiea 
of  acholarahip  about  him,  that  yon  can  only  fiurly 
review  him  aa  a  man  of  general  knowledge.'* — 
Cumberland'M  Memotrg,  vol.  i.  p.  861. — ^Eo.] 

I  [la  thii  pUce  Mr.  Boawell  had  introdaced 
•xtraeti  from  ootemporary  writers  whom  he  aap- 
Boaed  to  have  imitated  Jobnaon'a  atyle,  which  it 
iaa  been  thonght  oonvenieot  to  tranapoaa  to  the 
•ndoftheLife.~Eo.] 

*  [Mm.  Piozn  woaM  probably  have  expreawd 
fohnaon*s  aentimeota  more  correctly  if  she  bad 
Mid,  **  He  considered  it  a  proof  of  a  narrow  mind 
to  pietead  to  learning  whkh  one  did  not  really 
fMBass.".-.£i>.]      ^  ^ 
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Mr.  Colman  to  aee  Dr.  Johogcm  at  Mt 
Thrale^  country*hottse;  and  havinf^  lavL 
he  said,  that  he  was  not  famoos  for  Qmi 
literature,  attacked  him  on  the  we«k  aMl| 
politely  adding,  that  he  chose  that  conni* 
sation  on  purpose  to  favour  himaeir.  Ik; 
Johnson,  however,  displayed  so  copio«a 
knowledge  of  authouis,  books,  and  ewttf 
branch  of  learning  in  that  lang'aagre,  fhsi 
the  gentleman  appeared  astonished.  WIks 
he  was  gone,  Jonnson  said,  **  Now  Aw  dl 
this  triumph  I  may  thank  Thrale'a  Xeia^ 
phon  here,  as,  I  think,  excepling  that  ane, 
I  have  not  looked  in  a  Greek  book  these  lea 
years;  but  see  what  haste  my  dear  friendi 
were  all  in,"  continued  he,  <'  to  tell  this  pow 
innocent  foreigner  that  I  knew  nothing  ef 
Greek!  Oh  no!  he  knows  nothing  sf 
Greek !  '*  with  a  loud  burst  of  laughing  ^] 

Johnson's  affection  for  his  departed  re» 
lations  seemed  to  grow  warmer  aa  he  a- 
proached  nearer  to  the  time  when  he  m^gnt 
nope  to  see  them  again.  It  probably  a»^  i 
peared  to  him  that  he  should  upbraid  hinauf  i 
with  unkind  inattention,  were  he  to  Inve 
the  world  without  having  paid  a  tribnte  of 
respect  to  their  memory. 

'^  TO  MR.  61LBBN,  APOTHBGART,  AT 
JUICHFIBLD  \ 

"SndDsrwfcsff,  ITSL 

"  Dear  sra,— I  have  enclosed  the  epi- 
taph for  my  father,  mother,  and  brother,  to 
be  all  engraved  on  the  large  sise,  and  laid 
in  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  Michael'^  church, 
which  I  request  tlie  clergyman  and  chnrch- 
wardens  to  permit 

"  The  first  care  must  be  to  find  the  exact 
pisce  of  interment,  that  the  stone  may  pro> 
tect  the  bodies.  Then  let  the  atone  be 
deep,  massy,  and  hard  ;  and  do  not  let  the 
difference  of  ten  pounds,  or  more,  defeat  ow 
purpose. 

**  I  have  enclosed  ten  pounds,  and  Mrs. 
Porter  will  pay  you  ten  more,  which  I  gave 
her  for  the  same  purpose.  What  more  ia 
wanted  shall  be  sent ;  and  I  beg  that  all 
possible  haste  may  be  made,  for  I  wish  to 
nave  it  done  while  I  am  yet  alive.  Let  me 
know,  dear  sir,  that  you  receive  this.  1 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant* 

*<Sax.  Johvsov.'* 

*'  TO  MBS.  LUCT  PORTBR,    III  LICB- 

riBLn^. 

••  Sd  DeevBber,  1tS4. 

'<  Dbar  madam,— »I  am  very  ill,  and  de- 
sire your  prayers.    I  have  sent  Mr.  Green 


*  [It  has  heen  aaid  that  Dr. 
exerted  sneh  steady  application  aa  he  did  fiir  the 
httt  ten  yeaiB  of  hia  life  in  the  aiady  of  Graak.— 
En.] 

*  [A  ralatron  of  Dr.  Johnson].    JinU,  p.  44. 

^BOSWBLL. 

*  Thia  lady,  whoaa  aama  ao  fraqaantly  t 
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dM  epHapky  and  ft  power  to  eall  on  yon  for 
ten  poundSr 

^  1  laid  this  summer  a  stone  over  Tetty^ 
in  the  chajiel  of  Bromley  in  Kent.  The 
inscription  is  in  Latin  *,  of  which  this  is  the 
£aglish.     (Here  a  translation.) 

'<  That  this  is  done,  I  thought  it  fit  that 

you  should  know.    What  care  will  he  taken 

of  us,  who  can  lell?    May  God  pardon  and 

bless  us,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    I  am,  &c. 

*<  Saic.  Johnson." 

My  readers  are  now,  at  last,  to  behold 
Samubi.  Johnson  preparing  himself  for 
that  doom,  from  which  the  most  exalted 
powers  afford  no  exemption  to  man.  Death 
had  always  been  to  him  an  object  of  ter- 
rour;  so  that,  though  by  no  means  happy, 
he  still  clung  to  life  with  an  eagerness  at 
which  many  have  wondered.  At  any  time 
when  he  was  ill,  he  was  verv  much  pleased 
to  be  told  that  he  looked  better.  An  in<- 
^nious  member  of  the  EumeHan  Club^ 
informs  me,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when 
he  said  to  him  that  ne  saw  health  returning 
to  his  cheek,  Johnson  seized  him  by  the  hand 
and  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the 
kindest iiriends  I  ever  had." 

His  own  statement  of  his  views  of  futuri- 
ty will  appear  truly  rational;  and  may,  per- 
haps, impieas  the  unthinking  with  serious- 
nest. 

L«ct«s,  **  Too  know,"  says  he  '  to  Mn, 
▼cLiL  ThralOi  «I  never  thought  confi- 
^  *  dence  with  respect  to  futurity  any 

part  of  the  character  of  a  brave,  a  wise,  or 
a  good  man.  Bravery  has  no  place  where 
it  can  avail  nothing  ;  wisdom  impresses 
strongly  the  consciousness  of  those  faults, 
of  which  it  ia,  perhaps,  itself  an  aggrava- 
tion; and  goodness,  always  wishing  to  be 
better,  and  imputing  every  deficience  to 
criminal  negligence,  and  every  fault  to  vol- 
untary corruption,  never  dares  to  suppose 
the  condition  of  forgiveness  fulfilled,  nor 
what  is  wanting  in  me  crime  supplied  by 
penitence. 

''This  is  the  state  of  the  best;  but  what 
must  be  the  condition  of  him  whose  heart 
will  not  suffer  him  to  rank  himself  among 


io  the  coQise  of  tlw  work,  survived  Dr.  Johnion 
jusf  thifteen  months.    She  died  at  Lichfield,  in  her 
7l8t  year,  Janoary  18,  1786,  and  bequeathed  the 
principal  port  of  her  fortano  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Paaiaon,  of  Lichfield. — ^Ma^lon  b. 
>  [See  ofUe,  vol.  L  p.  100.— En.] 
*  A  dab  ta  London,  foanded  bjr  the  learned 
•ad  ii^enkMs  physician.  Dr.  Ash,  in  honour  of 
wboea  name  it  wm  called  EtimeHan  [literally, 
weU-athed],  from  the  Greek  Bi/fctMotc :  though  it 
was  warmly  oontended,  and  even  pot  to  a  vote,  that 
it  sbonld  have  the  more  obvioos  appellation  of 
M^axkuen,  irom  the  Latin.— Boswbli.. 
«  Mn.  ThiaU*s  CoUeokkm,  lOth  Alaieh,  1784. 


the  best,  or  among  the  good?  Svch  most 
be  his  dread  of  the  a|q[)roachinff  trial,  as 
will  leave  him  little  attention  to  the  opinion 
of  those  whom  he  is  leaving  for  ever;  and 
the  serenitjf  that  is  not  felt,  it  can  be  do 
virtue  to  feign. 

His  great  fear  of  death  4,  and  the  strange 
dark  manner  in  which  Sir  John  Hawkins  < 
imparts  the  uneasiness  which  he  expressed 
on  account  of  oflTences  with  which  he 
charged  himself,  may  give  occasion  to  inju- 
rious suspicions,  as  if  there  had  been  some- 
thing or  more  than  ordinary  criminality 
weighing  upon  his  conscience.  On  that 
account,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
gard to  truth  which  he  inculcated  0, 1  am  to 
mention  (with  all  possible  respect  and  deli- 
cacy, however),  that  his  conduct,  after  iw 
came  to  London,  and  had  associated  with 
Savage  and  others,  was  not  so  strictly  vir- 
tuous, in  one  respect,  as  when  he  was  a 
younger  man.  It  was  well  known  that  his 
amorous  inclinations  were  uncommonly 
strong  and  impetuous.  He  owned  to  many 
of  his  friends,  that  he  used  to  take  women 
of  the  town  to  taverns,  and  hear  them  re» 
late  their  history. — In  short,  it  must  not  be 


^  Mrs.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  letteis  to  Mis. 
Montague,  says, «« I  see  by  the  papen,  that  Dr. 
Johnson  is  dead.  In  extent  of  learning,  and  as> 
qnisite  parity  of  diofbI  writing,  he  1ms  left  no 
saperioor,  and  I  fear  very  few  eqnals.  Hit  viitoes 
and  his  piety  were  foanded  on  the  iteadieflt  of 
Chrifltian  principles  and  faith.  His  faolts,  I  firmly 
believe,  arose  from  the  irritations  of  a  most  sofier- 
ing  state  of  nervoos  constitntion,  which  scarcely 
ever  allowed  him  a  moment's  ease.'! — ^Bosweli*. 
[She  adds,  <*  Yoa  wonder  *  that  an  andoabted 
believer  and  a  man  of  piety  should  bo  afraid  of 
death;'  but  it  is  such  cbaracteni  who  have  ever 
the  deepest  sense  of  their  imperfections  and  d»> 
viatioiis  from  the  role  of  doty,  of  which  the  very 
best  most  be  conscious;  and  sacb  a  temper  <^ 
mind  as  is  strnck  with  awe  and  humility  at  the 
prospect  of  the  last  solenm  sentence  appeals  mock 
better  suited  to  the  wretched  deficiencies  of  the 
best  human  performances  than  the  thoogbtlesi 
security  that  rushes  andisturbed  into  eternity. *'«• 
MUs  Carter's  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

To  this  passage  the  editor  of  Mrs.  Carter's 
Lettera  sobjoins: 

**  Mn.  Carter  told  the  editor,  that  in  onexftf  the 
last  conversations  which  she  had  with  this  eminettt 
moralist,  she  told  him  that  she  had  never  known 
him  say  any  thing  contrary  to  the  principles  of  tha 
Christian  relicion.  He  seized  her  hand  with  great 
emotion,  exclaiming,  *  Yoa  know  this,  and  bear 
witness  to  it  when  I  am  gone!'  *' — Mn,  Carter'g 
Letterg  to  Mn.  Montague,  vol.  iii.  p.  284. — 
£o.] 

*  [Again  the  Editor  is  obliged  to  say,  that  ha 
can  see  nothing  more  strange  or  dark  in  Haw- 
kins's expresNons  than  in  Mr.  Boswell'a-HMy^ 
than  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own. — Ed.] 

<  See  what  he  said  to  Mr.  MakHie»  onle,  f 
274.— ^oswxxai. 


! 
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eoneealed,  thmt  Kfce  many  other  good  and 
pioM  men,  among  whom  we  may  place  the 
apoatie  Paul  upon  his  own  authority,  John- 
aon  was  not  tree  from  propenaitiea  which 
were  ever  **  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind," — and  that  in  his  combats  with  them, 
he  was  sometimes  overcome  i. 

Here  let  the  profane  and  licentious  panae; 
let  them  not  thoughtlessly  say  that  Johnson 
was  an  hypocrite,  or  that  his  prineipUs 
were  not  firm,  because  his  practice  was  not 
uniformly  conformable  to  what  he  professed. 

Let  the  question  be  considered  independ- 
ent of  moral  and  religious  associations;  and 
no  man  will  deny  that  thousands,  in  many 
instances,  act  against  conviction.  Is  a  pro- 
digal, for  example,  an  hypocrite,  when  he 
owns  he  is  satisfieid  that  his  extravagance 
will  brine  him  to  ruin  and  misery?  We 
are  eure  he  believee  it;  but  immediate  in- 
clination, strenfirthened  by  indulgence,  pre- 
vails over  that  belief  in  influencing  his  con- 
duct Why  then  shall  credit  be  refused  to 
the  einceriiy  of  thoee  who  acknowledge 
their  persuasion  of  moral  and  religious  duty, 

r»t  sometimes  fail  of  living  as  it  requires.^ 
heard  Dr.  Johnson  once  observe,  <<  There 
b  something  noble  in  publishing  truth, 
thougfh  it  condemns  one^s  self  ^."  And  one 
who  said  in  his  presence,  "  he  had  no  no- 
tion of  people  being  in  earnest  in  their  good 
professions,  whose  practice  was  not  suita- 
ble to  them,''  was  thus  reprimanded  by 
him: — ^**  Sir,  are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  of 
human  nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  may  be 
very  sincere  in  good  principles,  without 
having  good  practice  3?  » 


>  [Saml  J  Mr.  Bocwell  might  have  been  foigiveo 
if  he  had  not  reviyed  these  storiee,  which,  whether 
trae  or  false  originally,  were  near  fifty  years  old. 
He  had  already  said  {anie^  vol.  i.  p.  fi6)  quite 
anoogb,  and  perhaps  more  than  he  was  autJunr- 
iaed  to  say,  on  this  topic.  The  reader  will  recol- 
leet  that  it  has  been  shown  (an/«,  vol.  i.  pp.  47. 
65  and  66,  n.)  that  the  doration,  and  probably 
the  intensity,  of  Dr.  Johnson's  intimacy  with 
fihivage  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  ana  so,  no 
doubt,  hays  been  the  supposed  consequences  of 
that  intimacy.  The  Editor  does  not  wish  to  enter 
into  more  detaU  on  this  disagreeable  subject,  but 
his  "regard  for  truth**  obliges  him  to  declare 
his  opinion,  that  Mr.  BoswelPs  introduction  of  this 
topic,  his  pretended  candour,  and  hollow  defenee, 
were  unwsrranted  by  any  evidence,  and  are  the 
most,  indeed  almost  the  only,  discreditable  points 
•f  his  whole  work. — ^Bd.] 

'  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  vol.  i.  p. 
861.  On  the  same  subject,  in  his  letter  to  Mn. 
Thrale,  dsted  November  29,  1788,  he  makes  the 
following  just  obseryation:  "Life,  to  be  worthy 
«f  a  rational  being,  must  be  always  in  progression; 
w  most  always  DarpMe  to  do  more  or  better  than 
in  tune  pest.  The  mind  is  enlarged  and  eleyated 
by  mere  purposes,  though  they  end  as  they  benn, 
Igr  airy  eoatempUtioa.  We  compare  and  judge, 
Ibough  we  do  not  practiM.** — BoewBLi*. 
«    «  lUd,  Tol.  i  p.  S47. 


But  let  so  mill  eooouiagv  or  soouis  1 
self  in  "  presumptuous  sin,"  from  knoi 
that  Johnson  was  sometimes  hurried 
indulgences  which  he  thought  criminaL 
have  exhibited  this  circumstance  as  a  aha 
in  so  great  a  character,  both  from  my  ••• 
cred  love  of  truth,  and  to  show  that  he  was 
not  so  weakly  scrupulous^  as  he  haa  beea 
represented  by  thoee  who  imagine  that  thm 
sins,  of  which  a  deep  sense  was  npoa  Ua 
mind,  were  merely  such  little  venial  triflet 
as  pouring  milk  into  his  tea  on  Good-Fri- 
day. His  understanding  will  be  defended 
by  my  statement,  if  his  constateney  of  eon- 
duct  be  in  some  degree  impaired.  But  what 
wise  man  would,  for  momentarr  gratiica* 
tions,  deliberately  subject  himself  to  saAr 
such  uneasiness  as  we  find  was  experieoeed 
by  Johnson,  in  reviewing  his  conduct  a* 
compared  with  his  notion  of  the  ethicka  of 
the  gospel  ?  Let  the  following  jMiaaagea  be 
kept  in  remembrance: 

"  O  God,  giver  and  preserver  of  _ 
all  life,  by  whose  power  I  wae  ere-  Ij^^j^ 
ated,  and  by  whose  providence  I 
am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with  ten- 
derness and  mercy;  grant  that  T  may  mA 
have  been  created  to  be  finally  deatimcd; 
that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wicKcd- 
ness  to  wickedness." 

"  O  Lord,  let  me  not  sink  into  total  de- 
pravity; look  down  upon  me,  and  reacaa 
me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin." 

"  Almighty  and  most  mercifal  Father, 
who  hath  continued  my  life  from  year  lo 
year,  grant  that  by  longer  life  I  may  beoone 
less  desirous  of  sinful  pleaaurea,  and  mon 
careful  of  eternal  happiness. ** 

"  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  in- 
crease my  guilt;  but  as  my  age  advanosi^ 
let  me  become  more  pure  m  my  though^ 
more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obe- 
dient to  thy  laws." 

"  Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I 
have  done  contrary  to  thy  lawa.  Give  mt 
such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as  may  pr9- 


*  [In  one  of  the  manuscriplB  commoaieatBd  hj 
Mr.  Anderdon  there  is  a  note,  dated  in  1784,  ^ 
which  it  appeani  that  Johneoa  waa  aware  ihet  )m 
was  sometimes  over  scrupukras,  for  it  letetds  a 
resolutk>n  "  to  endeavour  to  conqver  acnyisi.'* 
These  scntp/es,  which  have  been  no  wotmUmifj 
exposed  to  the  work],  ought  at  least  to  have  !*• 
lieved  lum  from  these  iDpatalioM  whieii  ife 
Boswell  alone  has  raised  against  hiaa.  fik  ca»> 
not  be  supposed  to  have  been  minotelj  i 
about  triOes  while  habitaally  f^Hky  of 
and  the  Eidilor  Blast  repeat,  that  the  aaai 
sincerity  of  Johnson'a 
long  period  over  which  thej  extead, 
to  have  sufficed  to  repel  each 
it  ought  to  be  raoolleeted,  that  Mr.  BosweU*  whs 
revives  this  antiquated  scandal,  was  yat  veiy  » 
dignant  with  Mia.  Pioaai  Sat  telling  as  wrisisan 
hie  storj  of  a  momentary  rudenet*  Is  Mr.  CW 
mondeley     9ee  ante,  p.  410,  n. — Ed.] 
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fliiO0  trae  eontntioB  sod  6nectiial  ttpeotr 
vnce :  so  that  when  I  shall  be  called  into 
mother  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation 
have  obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen." 

Such  was  the  distress  of  mind,  such  the 
penitence  of  Johnson,  in  his  hours  of  pri- 
yncvy  and  in  his  devout  approaches  to  his 
Maker.  His  sincerity,  therefore,  must  ap- 
pear to  every  candid  mind  unquestionable. 

It  is  of  essential  consec^uence  to  keep  in 
Tiew,  that  there  was  in  this  excellent  man's 
conduct  no  false  principle  of  eommti/ah'on, 
no  deUberaie  indulgence  in  sin,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  counterbalance  of  duty.  His  of- 
fending and  his  repenting  were  distinct  and 
separate  ^ :  and  when  we  consider  his  almost 
unexampled  attention  to  truth,  his  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  his  constant  piety,  who  will 
dare  to  ''casta  stone  at  hini.^''  Besides, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  cannot  be 
charged  with  any  offence  indicating  badness 
OS  hearty  any  thing  dishonest,  base,  or  ma- 
lignant; but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
charitable  in  an  extraordinary  deeree:  so 
that  even  in  one  of  his  own  rigid  judgments 
of  liimself  (Easter-eve,  1781),  while  he 
says,  "  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits; " 
he  is  obliged  to  own,  "  I  hope  that  ;<i nee  my 
last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious 
reflections,  in  my  submission  to  God,  and 
my  benevolence  to  man." 

I  am  conscious  that  this  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  part  of  my  biographical 
work,  and  I  cannot  but  be  very  anxious 
concerning  it.  I  trust  that  I  have  got 
through  it,  preserving  at  once  my  regard  to 
truth, — ^to  my  friend, — and  to  the  interests 
of  virtue  and  religion.  Nor  can  I  appre- 
hend that  more  harm  can  ensue  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  irregularities  of  Johnson, 
yarded  as  I  have  statoi  it,  than  from  know- 
ing that  Addison  and  Parnell  were  intem- 
perate in  the  use  of  wine;  which  he  himself, 
m  his  Lives  of  those  celebrated  writers  and 
pious  men,  has  not  forborne  to  record  K 


It  Is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  very  mi- 
nute detail  of  the  particulars  of  Johnson's 
remaining  days  3^  of  whom  it  was  now  evi- 
dent, that  the  crisis  was  fast  approaching, 
when  be  msMt  "  die  Uke  mm,  4md 
faU  like  one  ^  ike  princes.''  Yet  it  f^^ 
will  be  insimctive,  as  well  as  grati- 
fying to  tbe  cnriosity  of  my  readers,  to  re- 
coid  a  few  eirsumstances,  on  the  authenti- 
city of  which  they  may  perfectly  rely,  as  I 
have  been  st  the  utmost  pains  to  obtain  an 
accurate  account  of  his  lasi  iUness,  from  ths 
best  authority. 

Dr.  Hebeiden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  War- 
ren, and  Dr.  Butter,  physicians,  generously 
attended  him,  without  accepting  any  A*es, 
as  did  Mr.  Cruikshank,  surgeon;  and  aU 
that  could  be  done  from  professional  skill  and 
ability  was  tried,  to  prolong  a  life  so  truly 
valuable.  He  himself,  indeed,  having,  on 
account  of  his  very  bad  constitution,  been 
perpetually  applying  himself  to  medical  in- 
quiries, united  his  own  efforts  wkh  those 
of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  him;  and 
imagining  that  the  drojpsical  collection  of 
water  which  oppressed  him  might  be  drawn 
off  by  making  incisions  in  his  bodv,  he, 
with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain, 
cut  deep,  when  he  thought  that  his  surgeon 
had  done  it  too  tenderly  <. 

About  eight  or  ten  dayg  before  his  death, 
when  Dr.  Srocklesby  paid  him  his  morning 


Dr.  loluwm  related,  with  very  earnest  ap- 
on,  a  story  of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  an  im- 
pabe  of  psttion,  overeame  the  virtue  of  a  yoang 
wooan.  When  she  said  to  him,  '*  I  am  afmid 
we  have  done  wnmg ! "  he  answered,  **  Yes,  we 
have  done  wrong  ;^ibr  I  would  not  debauch  her 
mind. '  * — Bos  w  bi.1.. 

*  [Mr.  Boewdl  makes  here  a  poor  and  disin- 
geoaoos  defence  fer  a  very  grievons  error,  h  m 
one  thing  to  repeat — as  Ehr.  Johnson  did,  hietarv- 
eetity,  vmat  all  the  world  knew,  and  ftw  were 
iaeRned  to  Uame  serionsly— that  JPftrnetl  and 
AddiM>n  k>ved  a  cbeerfhl  gtaae — 

••  Narrator  et  prtoei  Catoati 
■•pe  BMfo  raliilwa  virtoa.** 

Bat  it  is  i|aito  anofAer  fAiiir  to'insiflBSIs  oDSSsIf 

iato  a  maa^s  confidsaoe,  to  follow  hun  for  twenty 

yean  like  hii  shadow, 
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tiona  like  a  spy,  to  nuwack  his  roost  secret  papeia» 
and  flcratinize  even  his  cooscieutiotu  confeasions, 
and  then,  with  all  the  sinister  antbority  which 
such  a  show  of  friendship  must  confer,  to  accuse 
him  of  low  and  filthy  guilt  supposed  to  have  been 
committed  a  qoarter  of  a  century  before  tbe  mforai- 
er  and  his  calumniated  friend  had  ever  met,  and 
wbich,  consequently,  Mr.  Boswdl  could  onlr 
have  had  from  heanay  or  from  guess,  and  which 
all  personal  testimony  and  all  the  documaotaiy 
evidence  seem  to  disprove.  Surely  Mr.  BosweU'a 
good  sense,  cood  taste,  and  good  feeling,  must 
nave,  on  this  occasion,  given  way  under  soma' 
powerful  self-deltuion.—^D.'] 

*  [The  particulars  which  Mr.  Bosweirs  absenoo, 
and  the  jealousy  between  him  and  some  ofJoho- 
son*s  other  friends,  prevented  his  being  able  to 

S've,  the  Editor  is  now  at  liberty  to  supply  from 
awkins^s  work,  as  well  as  from  an  interesting 
jonmal  of  Mr.  Windham's.— £d.] 

*  This  bold  experiment  Sir  John  Hawkins  has 
related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  a  cbarga^ 
against  Johnson  of  intentionally  hastening  his  end 
a  charge  so  very  inconsistent  wKh  his  character 
in  every  respect,  that  it  is  injurious  even  to  refute. 
it,  as  Sir  John  has  thought  it  necessary  to  do.  It 
is  evident,  that  what  Johnson  did  in  hopes  of  ro-, 
lief  indicated  an  extraordinary  eagerness  to  retard 
his  dissolution. — Boswell.  [If  Sir  J.  Hawkins,, 
whose  account  the  reader  will  presently  see  {post, 
p.  446),  makes  rather  too  much  of  this  siagalac 
inrkiant,  surely  Mr.  Boswell  treaU  too  lightly  tbo 
morbid  impatience  which  induced  Dr.  Johnson  to 
take  the  kmcct  Into  his  own  hands.— En.] 
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TiBit,  he  wemed  vety  low  and  deqioiidiag, 
and  said,  *'  I  have  heen  aa  a  dyiiur  man  all 
ni^ht."  He  then  emphatically  broke  out 
in  the  words  of  Shakapeare^ 


«« CiMl  thoB  BoC  miiiMtor  to  a  mkid  i 
Plaek  from  the  maoiory  a  rooted  m 
Kae  oat  the  writleii  traablci  of  ths  bmai; 
And,  with  Moie  swost  oblmow  «acidfl«o, 
flMMn  the  maiitd  hmom  ef  that  perikme  Maff, 
Which  weight  open  the  heMt  ?  ** 

M ACB.  ACT  ▼.  ee.  t. 

To  which  Dr.  Brocklesby  readily  anawered 
from  tlie  aame  great  poet: 


Johnson  expressed  himself  much  satisfied 
with  the  application. 

On  another  day  after  this,  wheh  talking 
on  the  suhject  of  prayer.  Dr.  Brockleaby 
repeated  from  Juvenal, 

est,  at  at  na 


Sat.  X.  T.  806. 

and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  tenth  satire;  hut 
in  running  it  quickly  over,  he  happened,  in 
the  line, 


to  pronounce  mprenmrn  for  extremwn;  at 
which  Johnsou^s  critical  ear  insUntly  took 
offence,  and  discoursing  vehemently  on  the 
vnmetrical  effect  of  such  a  lapse,  he  showed 
himself  as  full  as  ever  of  the  spirit  of  the 
grammarian. 

Having  no  other  relations  3,  it  had  heen 


>  [Mr.  Boewell  has  omitted  to  notice  the  line, 
Ibr  the  sake  of  which  Dr.  Brockleiby  probably  io- 
imdaoed  the  qiootation, 
**FertMB  poace  aataain  et  mortig  ttrrort  earenteml^ 

*  The  aathotf  in  a  fbimer  page  has  ihown  the 
injotace  of  Sir  John  Hawknis*8  chaige  against 
Johnson,  with  respect  to  a  penon  of  the  name  of 
Reelv,  whom  he  has  inacenrately  rapretented  as 
a  relatkm  of  Johnion's.  See  p.  428.  That 
Johnson  was  anzisas  to  ^Morer  whether  any  of 
Ui  relations  were  living,  is  evinced  by  the  fol- 
lowisg  letwr,  written  not  long  before  he  made  his 
will: 

«<  TO  TRB  KSV.  DR.  VTSB,  Ilf  LAMBXTB. 

*'8»» — ^**I  am  desirous  to  know  whether 
Charies  Scrimshaw,  of  Woodseaae  (I  think),  in 
yov  lather's  ne^hbonrhood,  be  now  living;  what 
m  bis  condition,  and  where  he  may  be  found.  If 
yon  can  conveniently  make  any  inqniry  about 
him,  and  can  do  it  withoot  delay,  it  will  be  an  act 
af  great  lundneas  to  me,  he  beiQg  very  nearly  re* 
lated  to  OM.  I  b^  [yon]  to  paidon  this  tronbls. 
'*  I  am,  shr,  year  moat  bvnble  ssrraBt. 

'*8am.  JpHirsoir.'* 

ltav.SI^  I7SC** 

la  eoalbraiil^  to  the  wish  sxpreaBed  in  the  pr^ 


for  aome  tiflse  JohjMkm^  iBtetioa  to 
a  liberal  provision  for  L.«  fsithfol 
Mr.  Francis  Barher»  whom  he  kx>lKed 
as  particularly  under  his  protectio% 
whom  he  had  all  along  treated  truly  m  m 
humble  friend.  Having  aaked  Dr.Bi 
leaby  what  would  he  a  pr<^r  annui^ 
favourite  servant,  and  oeing  answered 
it  must  depend  on  the  cireumatances  of  flarj 
master;  and  that  in  the  caae  of  a  noT ' 
fifly  pounds  a  year  was  considered 
ade<}uate  reward  for  many  years' 
service^ — ^*  Then,"  said  Johnaou,  **  wh^  « 
he  noMisnmua,  for  I  mean  to  leave  FnA; 
aeventy  pounds  a  year,  and  1  desire  jo«  lii 
tell  him  so."  It  is  strange,  howerer,  lg| 
think,  thst  Johnson  was  not  free  from  ifaii 
general  weaknesa  of  beine  averse  to 
a  will,  80  that  he  delayed  it  fiXHD 
time;  and  had  it  not  heen  for  ^r  Ma|: 
Hawkins'a  repeatedly  urging  it,  I  think  itif 
probable  that  his  kind  riisolution  would  aal 
have  been  fulfilled  3. 
^  ["AAer  the  declaration  he  bad 
maide  of  his  intention  to  provide  (or 
his  servant  Frank,"  aays  Sir  J.  Haw^ 
kins,  "  and  before  his  going  into  the 
try,  I  had  frequently  pressed  him  lo  siatea 
will,  and  had  ffone  so  far  aa  to  make  a  draft 
of  one,  with  blanks  for  the  namea  of  the  ex-> 
ecutors  and  reaiduary  legatee,  and  directing 
in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  ezecated  and 
attested^  hut  he  was  exceedingljr  averae  to 
thia  huamess;  and,  while  he  was  in  Ilerhgr- 
shire,  I  repeated  my  solicitations,  for  thia 
purpose,  by  letters.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
arrived  in  town,  he  had  done  nothing*  in  it, 
and,  to  what  I  formerly  aaid,  I  now  added, 
that  he  had  never  mentioned  the  dimoaalof 
the  residue  of  his  estste,  which,  mner  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  ibr  Frank,  would  be 
something  considerable,  end  that  he  would 
do  well  to  bequeath  it  to  his  relations.  His 
answer  was,  <  I  csre  not  what  becomea  c€ 
the  reeidue.'  A  few  days  a(\er,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  executed  the  draA,  the  blaaka 
remaining,  with  all  the  solemnities  of  a  real 


ceding  letter,  an  inqniiy  was  made,  bvt  no 
Bcendants  of  Charles  Serioiabaw  or  of  his  dsi 
were  disooverad  to  be  living.  Di.  Vyse 
me,  that  Dr.  Johnson  told  him,  **  he  wm 
pointed  in  the  inqniries  he  had  made  after  his  ■•> 
lattoiiB."  There  is  therefore  no  ponod  iHitw 
ever  for  snppoeing  that  he  was  nnuindfal  ef 
them,  or  neglected  them. — Malonb.  [^ssdy 
Mr.  Malooe*8  conciosion  is  lathor  too  strong,  when 
his  premises  show  that  Dr.  Johnaon  hul  as  Is^g 
and  so  vtterly  n^lected  these  relatives,  that  wh«, 
within  a  month  of  his  death,  he  aet  aboni  iaqpow 
lag  after  them,  all  tiseei  of  their  sgrKenaa  had 
Taaished. — ^Eo.] 

<  [Here  foltowed  in  a  note  Dr.  JofaBsoa's 
win,  which,  as  wett  aa  some  snhseqoont  paia^ 
grapbi  of  Mr.  BoswsU's  woik,  the  Editor  hai 
transposed,  for  tba  sake  of  what  aecms  to  him  a 
hotter  ordar««*£o.] 
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ItoitM  fet  hhn  no  farther,  and  tlins, 
Ibr  aoroe  time,  the  matter  rested. 

*'  His  complaints  still  increasing,  I  eon- 
tinned  pressing^  htm  to  make  a  wilt;  bnt  he 
vtiU  procrastinated  that  business.  On  the 
Wth  of  November,  in  the  morning,  I  went 
to  lua  house,  with  a  purpose  still  farther  to 
vrge  him  not  to  give  occasion,  by  dyin^  in- 
testate, for  litigation  among  his  relations; 
but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  pass  the 
ilay  with  ue  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  at  Isling- 
ton, I  followed  him  thither,  and  found  there 
oar  old  friend  Mr.  Ryland,  and  Mr.  Hoole. 
Upon  my  sitting  down,  he  said,  that  the 

Sroepect  of  the  change  he  was  about  to  un- 
ergo,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  his  Sa- 
liour,  troubled  him,  but  that  he  had  hope 
that  he  would  not  reject  him.  I  then  be- 
gan to  discourse  witn  him  about  his  will, 
ttnd  the  provision  for  Frank,  till  he  ?rew 
«Bgry .  lie  told  rae  that  he  had  signed  and 
fleMed  the  paper  I  left  him;  but  that,  said  f, 
had  blanks  in  it,  which,  as  it  seems,  you 
have  not  filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  ez- 
ecators.  *  You  should  have  filled  them  up 
yvmreelf,*  answered  he.  1  replied  that  such 
an  act  would  have  looked  as  if  I  meant  to 
prcnrent  his  choice  of  a  fitter  person.  *  Sir,' 
aaid  he,  <  these  minor  virtues  are  not  to  be 
exercised  in  matters  of  such  importance  as 
^te.'  At  length,  he  said,  Ihat  on  his  re- 
tarn  home  he  would  send  for  a  clerk,  and 
dictate  a  will  to  him.  You  will  then,  said  I, 
be  iiwp$  eansilii;  rather  do  it  now.  With 
Mr.  Sirahan*8  permission  I  will  be  his  guest 
■at  dinner;  and,  if  Mr.  Hoole  will  please  to 
kold  the  pen,  I  will,  in  a  few  words,  make 
•Qeh  «  disposition  of  your  estate  as  you 
ehall  difect.'  To  this  he  assented;  but 
anch  a  paroxysm  of  the  asthma  seized 
him  as  prevented  our  going  on.  As 
the  fire  burned  up  he  found  himself  relieved, 
and  grew  cheerful.  <  The  fit,'  said  he  *  was 
very  sharp;  but  I  am  now  easy.'  After  I 
had  dictated  a  few  tines,  I  tDid  him  that  the 
ancient  form  of  wills  contained  a  profession 
of  the  faith  of  the  tesUtor;  and  that  he  be- 
ing a  man  of  eminence  for  learning  and 
parts,  it  would  afibrd  an  illustrious  example^ 
and  well  become  him,  to  make  such  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  his  belief  as  might  obvi- 
ate all  suspicions  that  he  was  any  other 
than  a  Chnstian.  He  thanked  me  for  the 
hint,  and,  calling  for  paper,  wrote  on  a  slip, 
ihat  I  had  in  my  hand  and  gave  him,  the 
Allowing  words : — ^  I  humbly  commit  to  the 
infinite  «ad  eternal  goodness  of  Almigh- 
ty God  my  soul  polluted  with  many  sins;  but, 
as  I  hope,  purined  by  repentance,  and  re- 
deemed, as  I  trust,  by  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  I ;'  and,  returning  H  to  me,  said, 
*  This  I  commit  to  your  custody.^ 


**  Upon  my  ealfing  on  him'  for  directions 
to  proceed,  he  told  me  that  his  father,  in 
the  course  of  his  trade  of  a  bookseller,  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr.  William 
Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  cred- 
it to  continue  his  business — '  This,'  said  he, 
*  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
grateAil  to  his  descendants,  and  I  therefore 
mean  to  give  300/.  to  his  representative.^ 
He  then  meditated  a  devise  of  his  house  at 
Lichfield  to  the  corporation  of  that  citv  for 
a  charitable  use;  but,  it  being  freehold,  he 
said,  *  I  cannot  live  a  twelvemonth,  and  the 
last  statute  of  mortmain  stands  in  the  wa^: 
I  must,  therefore,  think  of  some  other  dis 
position  of  it.'  His  next  consideration  was  a 
provision  for  Frank,  concerning  the  amount 
whereof  I  found  he  had  been  consulting  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  to  whom  he  had  put  this  ques- 
tion, *  What  woukl  be  a  proper  annuity  to 
bequeafli  to  a  favourite  servant.? '  The 
doctor  answered  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  master  were  the  truest  measure,  and 
diat,  in  the  case  of  a  nobleman,  501.  a  year 
was  deemed  an  adequate  reward  for  many 
years'  faithful  service.  *  Then  shall  I,'  said 
Johnson,  *  be  nolnliinmui;  for  I  mean  to 
leave  Frank  701.  a  year,  and  I  desire  yon  to 
tell  him  so.'  And  now,  at  the  making  of  the 
will,  a  devise,  equivalent  to  such  a  provi* 
sion,  was  therein  inserted.  The  residue  of 
his  estate  and  efiects,  which  took  in,  though 
he  intended  it  not,  the  house  st  Lichfield, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  executors,  in  trust 
for  a  religious  association,  which  it  is  need* 
less  to  describe. 

**  Having  executed  the  will  with  the  ne» 
cessary  formalities,  he  would  have  come 
home,  but  being  pressed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Strahan  to  stay,  he  consented,  and  we  all 
dined  together.  Towards  the  evenine  he 
grew  cheerful,  and  I  having  promised  to 
tske  him  in  my  coach,  Mr.  Stranan  and  Mr. 
Ryland  would  accompany  him  home.  In 
the  way  thither  he  appeared  much  at  ease, 
and  told  stories.  At  eiffht  I  set  him  down, 
and  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  R viand  betook 
themselves  to  their  respective  homes."] 

The  consideration  of  numerous  papers 
of  which  he  was  possessed  seems  to  have 
struck  Johnson's  mind  with  a  sudden  anxi- 
ety, and  as  they  were  in  mat  confusion,  it 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  had  not  in- 
trusted some  faithful  and  discreet  person 
with  the  care  and  selection  of  them;  instead 
of  which  he,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  bnrnt 


^  [The  will  of  the  other  gntti  kminary  of  that 
ilge,  Bfr.  Barke,  ii  thnM^hoat  strikai^(ly  cbaras- 


toriotick,  and  was  do  doaU  chiefly  diawa  ap  by 
himaelf  Tboee  who  revere  his  DMmoiy  will 
mad  with  ntii&ctioo  the  opeaiog  dtwJasatioa. 
"  Fiist,  acooiduig  to  the  ancient,  good,  and  land- 
able  eostom,  tf  which  mg  heart  and  under^ 
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large  masMt  of  theni,  with  little  Wtfit  m  I 
apprehend,  to  discriminadon.  Kot  that  I 
suppose  we  have  thus  heen  deprived  of  any 
compoeittons  which  he  had  ever  intended 
for  tne  puhlick  eye:  hut  from  what  escaped 
the  flames  I  jnd^e  that  many  curious  circum- 
stances,  relating  hoth  to  himself  and  other 
literary  characters,  have  perished. 

Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we 
have  lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volumes ', 
containing  a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular 
account  of  bis  own  life,  from  his  earliest  re- 
collection. I  owned  to  him,  that  having 
accidenully  seen  them,  I  had  read  a  great 
deal  in  them;  and  apologising  for  the  liber- 
ty I  had  taken,  asked  him  if  I  could  help  it 
He  placidly  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  I  do  not 
think  you  could  have  helped  it.'*  I  said  that 
f  had,  for  once  in  my  Hie,  felt  half  an  incli- 
nation to  commit  thefl.  It  had  come  inU> 
my  mind  to  carry  off  those  two  volumes, 
and  never  see  him  more.  Upon  my  inquir- 
ing how  this  would  have  affected  him, 
"Sir,"  $aid  he,  */!  believe  I  should  have 
gone  mad '^.'^ 


*  [There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  two 
qaatte  volomea  wero  of  the  same  kind  as,  if  they 
were  not  aetoally  fran9eript$  of,  the  various  little 
diaries  wbieh  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Strnhan 
and  othen;  the  strong  eipreasion,  that  he  wevld 
have  **  gone  mad '  *  had  diey  bees  pnrkrined,  cod- 
firma  the  Editor's  belief,  that  Dr.  Johnson  never 
cookl  have  intended  that  these  diaries  shonM  have 
been  pvblished.  The  Editor  is  confideot  that  th^y 
were  given  to  Dr.  Strahaa  inadvertently,  Johnaon 
meaning  to  give  the  prayers  alone,  and  he  soa- 
pects  tJMt  it  was  hy  aecidisnt  only  they  enaped 
destruction  on  the  Ist  December. — ^Ed.] 

*  One  of  these  volnmes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  in- 
forms us,  he  pot  into  his  pocket;  for  which  the 
excuse  he  states  is,  that  he  meant  to  preserve  it 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  a'  person  whom  he 
deaeribes  so  as  to  make  it  sniBciently  clear  who  is 
meant  [Mr.  George  Steevens]:  <*  having  strong 
reasons,'*  said  be,  **  to  snspect  that  this  man  might 
find  and  make  an  ill  nse  of  the  book.**  Whj  Sir 
John  sboold  suppose  that  the  gentleman  alluded 
to  would  act  in  this  manner,  he  has  not  thought 
fit  to  explain.  But  what  be  did  was  not  approved 
of  by  Johnson;  who,  upon  being  actjuainted  of  it 
without  delay  by  a  finend,  expressed  great  indigo 
aataoB,  and  warmly  insisted  on  the  book  being  &■ 
Nvered  up;  and,  afterwards,  in  the  suppoeKion  of 
his  misBing  it,  without  knowing  by  whom  it  had 
been  taken,  he  said, «'  Sir,  I  sliould  have  gene 
aatofdiewoffiddiatnMting  half  manfciiid.**  Sir 
Mm  neii  day  wrote  a  letter  lo  Johnson,  assiga- 
ing  reasons  for  his  conduct;  upon  which  Johnson 
ebserred  to  Mr.  Langton,  «*  Bishop  Sandeoon 
eoald  not  have  dictated  a  better  letter.  I  eould 
alaioat  aay,  MeHus  est  gie  peniiuwe  qumn 
fion  errAne. ' '  The  agitation  uto  vHiieh  Johnaon 
was  thrown  by  this  incident  probably  made  him 
hastily  bum  those  precious  records  which  must 
ever  he  regretted.— Boswkll.  [We  shaH  see 
presently,  m  Hawkns*s  djary  (let  and  6th  De- 
camber),  more  on  the  subject:  bat  it  is  not  cer- 


tain that  the  vobme  whioh  HawtdaB  took  wm 
one  of  these  two  quartos;  and  it  is  certahi  lliat  a 
deatmction  of  papora  took  plaee  a  day  or  tw«  be- 
fore that  event.  Johnson  had  really  acme  fuaaia 
for  **  diatrastiag  mankind,'*  when,  ef  two  dm 
fi-iends,  he  found  one  half-iactined  to  cobmA 
a  theft,  and  another  more  than  hatf^^oaimiffiiyit 
Bishop  SaadersoB  is  referred  to,  becauae  be  m 
an  eminent  casuist,  and  treated  of  cases  of  ea»> 
acience. — Ed.] 

'  [This  journal  has  been  since  printed  at  leng^ 
in  the  European  Magazine  for  September,  1799. 
As  it  could  not  be  introduced  in  this  place  without 
dislocatina  Mr.  BoewelPs  extracts  and  whoHy  de- 
ranging his  narrative,  the  Editor  has  thoiudit  it  bel- 
ter to  reserve  it  for  the  Appendo.  It  wm  ha  read 
with  intereet— Ed.] 

*  Mr.  Langton,  whose  name  so  often  oceaia  ii 
these  volumes,  survived  Johnson  aeveral  yeaa 
He  died  at  Southampton,  December  18,  1801, 
aged  aixty-five. — Maloks. 

*  [About  the  same  time,  deadi  withdrew  fiMi 
the  world  Mr.  Burke's  ohl  aoquaintaaee.  Or. 
Johnaon,  from  whom,  in  the  vidatitades  of  twen- 
ty-eeven  years,  no  estrangement  oocnind  toBl»- 
cept  their  mutual  admiratien  and  rsfaid.  He 
followed  Dr.  Johnaon  to  the  grave  aa  a  moniaer, 
and  in  contemplatina  his  character,  applied  le  ia 
fine  passage  from  Cicero,  which  might  tiijeally 
suit  his  own:  **  Inteotnm  enim  animnm  quaa.  a»- 
curo  habebat,  nee  languesceos  succnrobebat  ssa- 
ectuti.*'  When  some  one  censured  Johason's 
genaial  ndcnesa  in  society,  be  repKed  with  efM 


During  bk  iMt  iUmh 
enced  the  ateady  and  kind  attacfameiit  4f 
hia  nameroua  frienda.  Mr.  Hooie  bas^nBa 
up  a  Barrative  3  of  what  paaaed  in  the  viali 
whicb  he  paid  him  during  that  time,  turn 
the  10th  of  November  to  the  ISCh  of  Bp. 
cember,  the  day  of  his  death,  inclwiTe,  Mi 
has  favoured  me  with  a  peroaai  of  H,  «j|k 
permission  to  make  extracts,  which  i  ham 
done. 

Nobody  was  more  attentive  to  kiia  ll4i 
Mr.  Langton  <,  to  whom  he  tesderlj  mSI, 
Te  teneam  mortcfu  d^fidenU  mamu  M§i 
I  think  it  highly  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  VTm^ 
ham,  that  hia  important  occiiptttioiiB  as  m  ' 
active  statesman  did  not  prevent  him  Uk 
paying  aaaiduoua  respect  to  the  dying  ams  | 
whom  he  revered.  | 

Mr.  Lanffton  informa  me,  that  *'  0!De4^   i 
he  found  Mr.  Burke  and  (bur  or  five  wmt   ; 
frienda  sitting  with  Johnson.     JAu  Bob   i 
said  to  him,  <  I  am  afraid,  sir,  such  a  mtm 
ber  of  us  may  be  oppressive  to  you.'—*  Ks^ 
sir,'  said  Johnson, '  it  is  not  so;  and  I  mmtL 
be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed  when  yes 
company  would  not  be  a  ddight  to  m^? 
Mr.  JBurke,  in  a  tremutous  voiee,  expteasiae 
of  being  very  tenderly  aliected,  feplied, 
<  My  dear  air,  you  have  always  been  too 
good  to  me.'    Immediately  anerwaida  hs   i 
went  away.    This  was  the  faatcircnmstaiea 
in  the  acquaintance  of  these  two 
men  5." 
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^     ^  ThefbUowmg  pftTtievkHn  of  hid  eonversa' 

^    ^oa  within  a  few  days  of  hia  death  I  give 

«Mi  Ihe  anlhonty  of  Mr.  John  Nichols: 

^l^^l^       "  He  aald,  thai  the  Parliamentary 

Debates  were  the  only  part  of  his 

'    vritinffs  which  then  gave  him  any  compunc- 

taoD :  bat  that  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he 

Ittd  no  conception  he  was  imposing  upon 

ne   world,  though  they  were  frequently 

written  from  very  slender  materials,  and  o!- 

ten  from  none  at  all, — the  mere  coinage  of 

t     lua  own  imagination.    He  never  wrote  any 

»    Aiart  of  his    works    with    ec^ual  velocity. 

I     T^hree  columns  of  the  magazine  in  an  hour 

was  oo  uncoramon  effort,  which  was  faster 

than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 

that  quantitj^. 

"  Of  his  friend  Cave  he  always  spoke  with 
great  affection.  '  Yet,'  said  he, '  Cave  (who 
never  looked  out  of  his  window  but  with  a 
view  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine)  was  a 
penurious  paymaster;  he  would  contract  for 
lines  by  the  hundred,  and  expect  the  long 
bandred;  but  he  was  a  good  man,  and  al- 
ways delighted  to  have  his  friends  at  his 
table.' 

'<  When  talking  of  a  regular  edition  of 
his  own  works,  he  said,  that  he  had  power 
(from  the  booksellers)  to  print  such  an  edi- 
tion, if  his  health  admitted  it;  but  had  no 
power  to  assign  over  any  edition,  unless  he 
eould  add  notes,  and  so  alter  them  aa  to 
make  them  new  works;  which  his  state  of 
health  Ibrbade  him  to  think  of.  '  I  may 
possibly  live,'  said  he,  <  or  rather  breathe, 
three  days,  or  perhaps  three  wedcs;  but 
filad  myaelf  daily  and  gradually  weaker.' 

<*  He  said  at  another  time,  three  or  four 
days  only  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the 
tittle  fear  he  had  of  under^omg  a  cKirargi- 
eal  operation,  *  I  would  give  one  of  these 
legs  for  a  vear  more  of  life,  I  mean  of  com- 
fbrtable  lire,  not  such  as  that  which  I  now 
Buflfer; ' — and  lamented  much  his  inability 
to  read  during  his  hours  of  restlessness.  *  I 
used  formerly,'  he  added,  *  when  sleepless 
.  ID  bed,  to  read  like  a  Turk,^ 

«*  Whilst  confined  by  his  last  illness,  it 
waa  his  regular  practice  to  have  the  church 
aervice  reiui  to  him  by  some  attentive  and 
friendlv  divine.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  per- 
formed this  kind  office  in  my  presence  for 
the  last  time,  when,  by  his  own  desire,  no 
more  than  the  litany  was  read;  in  which  his 
reaponses  were  in  the  deep  and  sonorous 
voiee  which  Mr.  Boewell  has  occasionally 


conntderakioD  aod  troth,  <*  It  is  well,  whea  a  man 
eomes  to  die,  if  he  hw  nothing  worae  to  accuse 
himself  of  than  some  hanhness  in  coDTersation." 
He  often  remarked,  that  Johnson  was  greater  in 
i&icoune  than  even  in  writing,  and  that  Bosweirs 
Life  was  the  best  record  of  hb  powers.  Tn  1790 
he  was  one  of  the  committee  formed  to  erect  a 
rtatne  to  his  memory. — Prior^s  Life  of  Bttrke, 
vol.  i  p.  404.— Ed.] 


noticed,  aod  with  the  moat  profiMmd  demo- 
tion that  can  be  imagined.  Bia  hearing 
•not  being  quite  perfect^  he  more  than  oiietf 
interrupted  Mr.  Hoole  with,  *  Lotlcler,  tnf 
dear  sir,  louder,  I  entreat  you,  or  you  pray 
in  vain  I  '--and,  when  the  service  was  end- 
ed) he,  with  great  earnestness,  turned  round 
to  an  excellent  lady  who  was  present,  say- 
ing, *  I  thank  you,  madam,  verjr  heartily, 
for  your  kindness  in  joining  me  in  this  sol- 
emn exercise.  Live  well,  I  conjure  you; 
and  you  will  not  feel  the  compunction  at 
the  last  which  I  now  feel  >.*  So  truly  hum- 
ble were  the  thoughts  which  this  great  and 
good  man  entertained  of  his  own  approaches 
to  religious  perfection: 

"  He  was  earnestly  invited  to  publish  a 
volume  of  Devotional  Exereise$s  but  this 
(though  he  listened  to  the  proposal  with 
much  complacency,  and  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey was  ofiered  for  it)  he  decBned,  from  mo- 
tives of  the  sincerest  modesty. 

"  He  seriously  entertained  the  thought  of 
translating  Thiumtu.  He  ollen  talked  to 
me  on  the  subject;  and  once,  in  particular, 
when  I  was  rather  wishing  that  he  would 
favour  the  world,  and  gratify  his  sovereign, 
by  a  Life  of  Spencer  (which  he  said  that  he 
would  readily  have  done  had  he  been  able 
to  obtain  any  new  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose), he  added,  *I  have  been  thinking 
affain,  sir,  of  Thuantu:  it  would  not  be  the 
laborious  task  which  you  have  supposed  it 
I  should  have  no  trouble  but  that  of  dicta- 
tion, which  would  be  performed  as  speedily 
as  an  amanuensis  could  write.' " 

On  the  same  undoubted  authority  ^  I  give 
a  few  articles  which  should  have  been  in- 
serted in  chronological  order,  but  which, 
now  that  they  are  before  me,  I  ahould  be 
sorry  to  omit: 

"  Among  the  early  associates  of  Johnson, 
at  St.  John's  Gate,  was  Samuel  Boyse,  well 
known  by  his  ingenious  productions;  and 
not  less  noted  for  his  imprudence  3.     It  waa 


1  [There  is  a  slight  error  in  Mr.  Nichols's  ae- 
coont,  as  appears  by  the  following  commnnicatioa 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole  himself,  now  rector  of 
Poplar:  *<  Mj  mother  was  with  as  when  I  read 
prayers  to  Dr.  Johnson,  on  Wednesday,  Deceow 
ber  8th;  but  not  for  the  last  time,  as  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  for  T  attended  him  again  on  Friday, 
the  l<Hh.  I  must  here  mention  an  incident  which 
shows  bow  ready  Johnson  was  to  make  amends 
for  any  little  inciviJity.  When  I  called  upon  him, 
the  morning  after  he  had  pressed  me  rather  roogb- 
ly  to  read  louder,  he  said,  *  I  was  peevish  yes- 
terday; yon  most  forgive  roe:  when  you  are  as 
old  and  as  sick  as  I  am,  perhaps  yon  may  be  peev 
kh  too.*'  I  have  heard  him  make  many  apolo 
gies  of  this  kiod."~ED.] 

'  [This,  and  the  few  next  paragraphs,  were  ii* 
a  note  in  former  editions. — ^Ed.] 

'  [See  ante,  p.  886.    Sir  J.  Hawkins  has  pre 
served  the  following  tragircomic  petition,  address 
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not  imusiial  for  Boyse  to  be  a  customer  to 
the  pawnbroker.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
mons,  Dr.  Johnson  collected  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey to  redeem  his  friend's  clothes^  which  in 
two  days  aAer  were  pawned  iigain.  *  The 
«um,*  said  Johnson,  *  was  collected  by  six- 
pences, at  a  time  when  to  me  sixpence  was 
1  serious  consideration.' 

**  Speakinff  one  day  of  a  person  ^  for 
whom  he  had  a  real  friendship,  but  in  whom 
v&nity  was  somewhat  too  predominant,  he 
observed,  that  <  Kelly  was  so  fond  of  dis- 
playing on  his  sideboard  the  plate  which  he 
possessed,  that  he  added  to  it  his  spurs. 
For  my  part,'  said  he, '  I  never  was  master 
oi  a  pair  of  spurs,  but  once;  and  they  are 
now  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  By  the 
carelessness  of  BoswelPs  servant,  they  were 
dropped  from  the  end  of  the  boat,  on  our 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Sky  «.» " 

The  late  Reverend  Mr.  Samuel  Babcock  3 
havinff  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson  by 
Mr.  Nichols,  some  years  before  his  death, 
thua  expressed  himself  in  a  letter  to  that 
gentleman: 

*<  How  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
fkvour  you  did  me  in  introducing  me  to  Dr. 
Johnson  I  Tantum  vidi  VirgtUwn,  But 
to  have  seen  him,  and  to  have  received  a 
testimony  of  respect  from  him,  was  enough. 
I  recollect  all  the  conversation^  and  ^all 


•sd  by  Boyte,  from  a  sponging-hoiue,  to  Cave, 
Jbeprintar,  in.  1742. 

«  maoBipnov  rom  at.  lababv***  cats. 
*'Hodia,  tMteeolo  rammo, 


Sorra  pociUM  ioftstdt 
Scribo  tibi  d<»leM  iihmI*. 
FUM,  baa,  tomet  Jecw  x 
17rbui«,  mitte  opem,  precori 
Tlbl  enim  cor  homaiiuiB 
Nou  a  malte  alienam : 
Mail  HMM  nac  male  fralo, 
Piro  a'ta  Ikvora  dato. 


•*  Bx  ftbaoiia  dabitoria, 
**Viilfo,  domo  aponflatorU.'* 


^Alomv:^ 


When  Boyie*!  wife  died,  this  strange  man  pat 
Ml  lap-dog  into  monming  by  tyina  a  black  riband 
loond  hia  neck,  and  so  carried  the  dog  about  in 
his  arms  to  show  hk  taste  and  senubilitj.  See 
Hawkins,  p.  159. — ^Ed.] 

'  [Hngh  Kelly,  the  dramatic  anthonr,  who  died 
ia  Googh-aqnare  in  1777,  set.  39.  Kelly'a  firac 
Introduction  to  Johnson  was  not  Kkely  to  have 
{leased  a  penon  of  «•  predommant  vanity. »'  Af- 
ter having  sat  a  short  time,  be  got  np  to  take  his 
leave,  saying,  that  he  feared  a  longer  visit  might 
be  tronbleaome.  <*  Not  in  the  least,  sir. "  John- 
son is  said  to  have  replied,  *<  I  had  forgotten  that 
yon  were  in  the  room." — Ed,] 

*  {Jinte,  vol.  L  p.  S77. — Ed.] 

*  [Chiefly  known  as  a  Monthly  Reviewer,  and 
for  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  friend 
•nd  admirer  be  had  previously  been.  He  had  been 
bred  a  dissenter,  bat  conformed  to  the  established 
chnieb,  and  was  ordained  in  1787.  He  died  soon 
•ftw,  in  May,  1788,  «t.  41.-^d.] 


never  forge.  3ne  ofhisexpreflnons.  Spdik 
ing  of  Dr*  ^———  4^  (whose  writinn,  twu^ 
he  estimated  at  a  low  rate,)  he  said,  *  Tm 
have  proved  him  as  deficient  in  proHiff  m 
he  \b  m  learning.'  I  called  him  an  *  hrfrr 
Scholar ; '  but  he  Was  not  willing  to  allosr 
him  a  claim  even  to  that  menU  He  aafil 
'that  he  borrowed  from  thoee  who  M 
been  borrowers  themselves,  and  did  Ml 
know  that  the  mmtakes  he  adopted  haul  ben 
answered  by  others.'  I  often  think  of  cir 
short,  but  precious  visit,  to  this  great  dm*. 
I  shall  consider  it  as  a  kind  of  an  wra  ia  wa 
life." 

It  is  to  the  mutual  credit  of  Johnson  ail 
divines  of  different  communions,  that  i^ 
though  he  was  a  steady  church  of  Bnginl 
man,  there  was,  nevertheless,  much  agitfr 
able  intercourse  between  him  and  u«a» 
Let  me  particularly  name  tlie  late  Mr.  Li 
TrobeS,  and  Mr.  Button,  of  the  MoravMi 


*  [Priestley.— Ed.] 

•  rrhe  son  of  Mr.  U  Tiobe  has  pablkhed  (m 
the  Christian  Ofaoerver  for  January,  1828),  *'  is 
order,"  as  he  says,  "  that  the  tradition  may  ast 
be  lost,'*  a  corroboration  of  some  remarks,  wbieb 
appeared  in  that  work  for  the  October  and  Fio> 
vember  preceding,  on  the  last  days  of  Dr.  Job- 
son.     Mr.  La  Trobe*s  sUtemeiit  tends,  as  l«r  as 
it  foes,  to  confirm  the  opinkm  already,  it  is  hoped, 
muvenally  entertained,  that  Johnson's  death  was 
traly  christian.    Bat  Mr.  La  TK>be  had  little  ta 
tell,  and  of  that  lit^  anfoitnnately   the  »iMm- 
nent  ftcts  are  indispntably  enoneons.     Iftr.  Is 
Trobe  states  that  **  Dr.  Johnson  had  daiii^  !■ 
last  illness  sent  every  day  to  know  wliea  bm  fc- 
ther,  who  was  then  ont  of  town,  wonM  come  faadt. 
The  moment  he  arrived  he  went  to  the  Dodsr^ 
boose,  bat  found  him  speecUeas,  thongfa  aessiUa. 
Mr.  La  Trobe  addressed  to  him  aome  lel^mi 
exhortation,  which  Johnson  showed  by  pffeassK 
his  hand  and  other  signs,  that  be  nn^fM^to^Hf  a^j 
was  thankful  for.     He  expired  the  next  moran^ 
and  Mr.  I^  Trobe  always  regretted  not  bavay 
been  able  to  attend  Dr.  Johnson  sooner,  accofdiM 
to  bis  wish.*'    Tlie  reader  will  see  that  the  iides- 
ence  soggested   by  this  statement  a,   that  Dfc 
Johnson  wished  for  the  spiritual  assistance  of  Ml 
La  Trobe,  in  addition  (or  it  might  even  be  flder- 
red,  in  prtfermee)  to  that  of  his  near  and  de« 
friends,  Mr.  Hoole  and  Dr.  Strahan,  cleigymensf 
the  esUblished  church.     Now  the  ftets  of  ihs 
case  essentially  contradict  Mr.  LaTrobe'a  af  i  iil, 
and  any   inferences  which  might  be  ^^i«ii»*ajt 
from  it.    Doctor  Johnson,  m  will  be  seen  aa  As 
DiarUi  of  Sir  J.  HawksM  and  Mr.  Windban^ 
was  not  8peeehle$8  the  day  before  hm  death,  nor 
did  he  die  next  nioming  (which  seems  meatioasd 
as  the  reason  why  Mr.  La  Trobe's  visit  was  ast 
repeated),  bat  ui  the  evening.    And,  which  • 
quite  cenelusive,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Hoole's  JDi- 
ory,  that  Mr.  La  Trobe's  visit  to  Dr.  iohmoa^ 
residence  (aiid  his  son  admits  there  was  bat  ane) 
took  place  aboot  eleven  o'clock  m  the  fonaeas 
of  the  10th,   three  days  before  Dr.  Jofasaoa^ 
death;  that  Mr.  La  Trobe  did  not  eom  tee  km, 
and  that  it  was  w  the  coaise  of  that  veiy  dayite 
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wotemmL  His  intiBiacy  with  the  Engliah 
wnedictines  at  Paris  has  been  mentioned; 
and  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  charity  in 
which  he  lived  with  good  nien  of  the  Rom« 
iah  church,  I  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  recording  his  friendship  with  the  Rever- 
end Thomas  Hussey,  D.  D.  *,  his  catholick 
makesty's  chaplain  of  embassy  at  the  court 
of  Liondon,  that  very  respectable  man,  emi- 
nent not  only  for  his  powerful  eloquence  as 
a  preacher,  but  for  his  various  abilities  and 
a<Mquisitions.  Nay,  though  Johnson  loved 
a  Presbyterian  the  least  of  all,  this  did  not 
prevent  his  having  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
social  connexion  with  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Jamee  Fordyce,  who,  since  his  death,  hath 
gratefully  celebrated  him  in  a  warm  strain 
of  devotional  composition. 

Amidst  the  melancholy  clouds  which 
hung  over  the  dying  Johnson,  his  charac- 
teristical  manner  showed  itself  on  different 
occasions. 

IVhen  Dr.  Warren,  in  his  usual  style, 
hoped  that  he  was  better,  his  answer  was, 
"No,  sir;  you  cannot  conceive  with  what 
acceleration  I  advance  towards  death." 

A  man  whom  he  had  never  seen  before 
was  employed  one  night  to  sit  up  with  him. 
Being  asked  next  morning  how  he  liked  his 
attendant,  his  answer  was,  "  Not  at  alt,  sir: 
the  fellow 's  an  idiot;  he  is  as  awkward  as  a 
turnspit  when  first  put  into  the  wheel,  and 
as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse." 

He  repeated  with  great  spirit  a  poem, 
consisting  of  several  stanzas,  in  four  lines, 
in  alternate  rhyme,  which  he  said  he  had 
composed  some  years  before  3,  on  occasion 
of  a  rich,  extravagant  younff  eentleman's 
coming  of  age  3:  saymg  he  had  never  re- 
peated it  but  once  since  he  composed  it,  and 
nad  given  but  one  copy  of  it.  That  copy 
was  given  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  wno 
has  published  it  in  a  book  which  she  enti- 
tles '*  British  Synonyms"  but  which  is  tru- 


Hr.  Hoole  read  preyen  to  him  and  a  amall  con- 
gregation €if  frioida.  So  little  caii  anecdotes  at 
•eeond  hand  be  tnuted. — ^Ed.] 

>  [No  doabt  the  gentleman  who  «  so  eonspic- 
wma  in  Mr.  Ovmberland's  Memoirs.  He  was 
•afaee(|ttently  fint  master  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
college  at  Maynooth,  and  titolar  bishop  of  Wa- 
taHbnl,  in  Ireland,  in  which  latter  capacity  he 
paUlsliad,  in  1797,  a  pastoral  chaise,  which  ez- 
eitod  a  good  deal  of  obeervation. — Eo.] 

*  In  1780.  See  his  letter  to  Mro.  Thnle,  dated 
AagMt  8th,  1780.  <•  Yon  have  heard  in  the  pa- 
peis  bow  [Lade]  is  come  to  age  :  I  have  enclo- 
•ed  a  short  song  of  congratolation,  which  yon 
must  not  show  to  any  b<^y.  It  is  odd  that  it 
■hoold  come  into  any  body's  bead.  I  hope  you 
will  read  it  with  candour;  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  aathoiir*s  first  essays  in  that  way  of  writing, 
•ad  a  beginner  is  always  to  be  treated  with  teii- 
demea.**-  Maloits. 

»  [Sir  John  Ude.     See  ante,  p.  119 — Ed.] 


ly  a  collection  of  entertaiiiiBg  remailw  and 
stories,  no  matter  whether  accurate  or  not* 
Being  a  piece  of  exquisite  satire,  conveyed 
in  a  stram  of  potnt«i  vivacity  and  humour, 
and  in  a  manner  of  which  no  other  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  Johnson's  writings,  I  aliall 
here  insert  it. 

'*  Lon^-ezpected  one-and  twenty. 
Lingering  year,  at  length  ii  flown 
Pride  and  pleasvre,  pomp  and  plenty. 
Great  [Sir  John],  are  now  yoor  own. 

"  Looaen*d  from  the  minor*s  tether,      . 
Free  to  mortgage  or  to  sell. 
Wild  as  wind,  and  li^ht  as  feather, . 
Did  the  sons  of  thrift  farewell. 


"  Call  the  Betseys,  Kates,  and  J< 
All  the  names  that  hanish  care; 
Lavish  of  yonr  gnindsire*s  goineas. 
Show  the  spirit  of  an  heir. 

"  An  that  prey  on  vice  and  folly 
Joy  to  see  their  qnany  fly: 
There  the  gamester,  light  and  jolly. 
There  the  lender,  grave  and  sly. 

*'  Wealth,  my  lad,  was  made  to  wander. 
Let  it  wander  as  it  will; 
Call  the  jockey,  call  the  pander. 
Bid  them  come  and  take  their  fin. 

"  When  the  bonny  Made  cwwses. 
Pockets  ftiU,  and  spirits  hi^k-^ 
What  are  acres }  what  are  heasee  I 
Only  dirt,  or  wet  or  dry. 

*'  Should  the  guardian  friend  or  mother 
Tell  the  woes  of  wiNnl  waste: 
Scorn  their  coonseb,  scorn  then  pothcTt 
Yon  can  hanger  drown  at  last.'* 

As  he  opened  a  note  which  his  servant 
brought  to  him,  he  said, ''  An  odd  thought 
strikes  me: — we  shall  receive  no  letters  in 
the  grave  *." 

He  requested  three  things  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds: — To  forgive  him  thirty  pounds 
which  he  had  borrowed  of  him; — to  read 
the  Bible; — and  never  to  use  his  pencil  on  a 
Sunday.     Sir  Joshua  readily  acquiesced. 

Indeed  he  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  lor 
the  religious  improvement  of  his  friends,  to 
whom  he  discoursed  of  its  infinite  conse- 
quence. He  begged  of  Mr.  Hoole  to  think 
of  what  he  had  said,  and  to  commit  it  to 
writing;  and,  upon  being  afterwards  aasored 
that  this  was  done,  pre»ed  his  hands,  and 
in  an  earnest  tone  thanked  him.  Dr. 
Brock  lesby  having  attended  him  with  tlie 
utmost  assiduity  and  kindness  as  his  physi- 


*  [Thoughts  of  the  same  class  had  already 
struck  Jeremy  Taylors— «*  What  servants  shall  we 
have  to  wait  on  us  m  the  grave  ?  What  friends  to 
visit  us  ?  What  officious  people  to  cleanse  away 
the  moist  and  unwholesome  cloud  reflected  on 
our  faces  from  the  sides  of  the  weeping  vauHs, 
which  are  the  longest  weepers  at  our  foneral !  "«— 
Holy  DyiHS,  chap.  i.  §  2.— E».] 
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cian  and  fHend,  he  was  peculiarly  desirous 
that  this  gentleman  should  not  entertain  any 
loose  speculative  notions,  but  he  confirmed 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  insisted 
on  his  writing  down  in  his  presence,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  collect  it,  tne  import  of 
what  paned  on  the  subject:  and  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby  having  complied  with  the  request,  he 
made  him  sign  the  paper,  and  urged  him  to 
keep  it  in  his  own  custody  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

Johnson,  with  that  native  fortitude,  which, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  distress  and  mental 
sufferings,  never  forsook  him,  asked  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  as  a  man  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence, to  tell  him  plainly  whether  he  could 
recover.  *'  Give  roe,"  said  he,  "  a  direct 
answer."  The  doctor  having  first  asked 
him  if  be  could  bear  the  whole  truth,  which 
way  soever  it  might  lead,  and  being  an- 
swered that  be  could,  declared  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  could  not  recover  without  a 
miracle.  "  Then,"  said  Johnson,  **  I  will 
take  no  more  physick,  not  even  my  opiates; 
for  I  have  prayed  that  I  may  render  up  my 
fonl  to  God  unclouded  i."  In  this  resolu- 
tion he  persevered,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
used  only  the  weakest  kinds  of  sustenance. 
Being  pressed  by  Mr.  Windham  to  take 
somewhat  more  generous  nourishment,  lest 
too  low  a  diet  should  have  the  ver^  effect 
which  he  dreaded,  by  debilitating  his  mind, 
he  said,  "  I  will  take  any  thing  but  inebriat- 
ing sustenance." 

Air.  Windham  having  placed  a  pillow 
conveniently  to  support  him,  he  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness,  and  said,  "  That  will 
do, — all  that  a  pillow  can  do." 

[The  following  extract  ^  from  a  private 

'  [The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  mmilar 
spirit: — **  Maria  Theresa,  qaeen  of  Hvngary  and 
Bohemia,  who  died  abont  1780,  was  a  woman 
of  great  strength  of  mind,  nnited  with  other  estir 
mable  qualities.  A  short  time  before  her  death, 
one  of  the  ladies  near  her  person,  in  reply  to  an 
inquiry  made  respecting  the  state  of  the  empress, 
answered,  that  her  majesty  seemed  to  be  asleep. 
*  No,'  replied  she,  *  I  conld  sleep  if  I  wonld  in- 
dalge  repose,  bnt  I  am  sensible  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to 
be  surprised  by  him  m  my  sleep.  I  wish  to  meet 
my  dissolution  awake, '  There  is  nothing  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  antiqoity  finer  than  this  answer, 
whicb  is  divested  of  all  ostentation.'*—-  WraxaU's 
Bistoricai  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i. 
p.  865. — ^MARKLAirn.] 

*  [Understanding  that  a  joomal  kept  by  the 
late  Mr.  Windham  contained  some  particulan 
relative  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Editor  applied  to  bis 
iiieud.  Admiral  Windham,  that  gentleman's  neph- 
ew and  heir,  for  permissron  to  see  the  journal, 
which  the  adroinii  most  r^aadily  granted;  but  a 
geutleman'to  whose  care  the  papere  had  bcMNi  pre- 
vioosly  consigned  with  a  view  to  his  writing  a  life 
of  Mr.  Windham,  declined  to  &vour  the  Editor 
with  the  desired  infonnation.    From  another  ^oar- 


jonrnal  kept  by  Mr.  Windham  will  be  mi 

with  interest 


•«Tucads7, 1>«os0b«r  T, 
T«B  minutes  past  a,  Y.  H 

"  AAer  waiting  some  short  time 
in  the  adjoining  room,  I  was  admit*      J^J^ 
ted  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  bed-cham- 
ber, where,  after  placing  me  next  him  in  ^ 
chair  (he  sitting  in  his  nsual  place,  on  lie 
east  side  of  the  room,  and  I  on  fajs  i^ 
hand),  he  put  into  my  hands  two  small  vol* 
nmes  (an  edition  of  the  New  Tea- 
tanient,  as  he  afterwards  told  me),     J^- 
saying,  '  Extremum    hoc   munus 
morientis  habeto.' 

"  He  then  proceeded  to  obserye  that  1 
was  entering  upon  a  life  which  would  kU 
me  deeply  into  all  the  business  of  the  worid: 
that  he  did  not  condemn  civil  employmeM, 
but  that  it  was  a  state  of  great  danffer^  mi 
that  he  had  therefore  one  piece  ot  advise 
earnestly  to  impress  upon  me,  that  I  wmU 
set  apart  every  seventh  day  for  die  caie  of 
my  soul .  That  one  da^,  the  sevendi,  aboaU 
be  empk>yed  in  repenting  what  was  amis 
in  the  six  preceding,  and  fortifying^  my  VI^ 
tue  for  the  six  to  come.  That  aoeh  a  por- 
tion of  time  was  surely  little  enough  for  ^ 
meditation  of  eternity. 

"  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  a  reqrnrt 
to  make  to  me,  namely,  that  1  wonld  allow 
his  servant  Frank  to  fook  up  to  me  as  hi 
friend,  adviser,  and  protector,  in  all  ditt- 
culties  which  his  own  weakness  and  impr»> 
dence,  or  the  force  or  fraud  of  others,  mitfiit 
bring  him  into.  He  said  that  he  hadleft 
him  what  he  considered  an  ample  proviiioB, 
viz.  seventy  pounds  per  annum;  bnt  that 
even  that  sum  might  not  place  him  above 
the  want  of  a  protector,  and  to  me,  there- 
fore, he  recommended  him  as  to  one  who 
had  will,  and  power,  and  activity  to  pioleet 
him.  Having  obtained  my  assent  to  tUi, 
he  proposed  uiat  Frank  should  be  c^ed  ia; 
and  desiring  me  to  take  him  by  the  hand  ia 
token  of  the  promise,  repeated  before  hm 
the  recommendation  he  had  just  made  of 
him,  and  the  promise  I  had  given  to  alteiid 
to  it. 

"  I  then  took  occasion  to  say  how  mach 
1  felt— what  I  had  long  foieaoeB  thi^  I 
should  feel — regret  at  having  ap^it  ao  tiOb 
of  my  life  in  his  company.  I  stated  this  m 
an  instance  where  reaolutions  are 
till  the  occasions  are  past.  For  i 
past  I  had  determined  that  anch  an  < 
of  self-reproach  shoukl  not  subsist,  and  had 
built  upon  the  hope  of  passing  in  hii  i 
ty  the  chief  part  of  my  time,  at  the  mo 
when  it  was  to  be  apprehended  wa 
about  to  lose  him  for  ever. 

ter,  however,  he  is  enabled  to  praseat  the  tmim 
with  this  extract  made  fiom  the 
before  it  had  receired  i 
Eo.] 
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**  I  had  no  difficulty  in  makiDg  to  him 
thus  of  my  apprehenaions.  I  coald  not  help, 
oa  the  other  hand,  entertaining  l)oi>e8,  hut 
with  these  I  did  not  like  to  trouhle  him,  lest 
he  should  conceive  that  I  thought  it  neces* 
sary  to  flatter  him:  he  answered  hastily, 
thai  he  was  sure  I  would  not;  and  proceed- 
ed to  make  a  compliment  to  the  manliness 
of  my  mind,  which,  whether  deserved  or 
noty  ought  to  he  remembered,  that  it  may 
he  deserved.  v 

'*  I  then  stated,  that  among  other  neglects 
was  the  omiasiou  of  introducing  of  all  topics 
the  most  important,  the  consequence  of 
which  particularly  filled  mv  mind  at  that 
moment,  and  in  which  I  had  oflen  been 
desirous  to  know  his  opinions;  the  subjects 
I  meant  were,  I  said,  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  The  wish  thus  generally  stated 
was  in  part  gratified  on  the  instant.  For 
revealed  religion,  he  said,  there  was  such 
historical  evidence,  as  upon  any  subject  not 
religious  would  have  left  no  doubt  Had 
the  facts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament 
been  mere  civ]4  occurrences,  no  one  would 
have  called  in  question  the  testimony  by 
which  they  are  established;  but  the  impor- 
tance annexed  to  them,  amounting  to  no- 
thing less  than  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
raised  a  cloud  in  our  minds,  and  created 
doubts  unknown  upon  any  other  subject 
Of  proofs  to  be  derived  from  history,  one  of 
the  most  cogent,  he  seemed  to  think,  was 
the  opinion  so  well  authenticated,  and  so 
long  entertained,  of  a  deliverer  that  was  to 
appear  about  that  time.  Among  the  typi- 
cal representations,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Pas- 
chal Lamb,  in  which  no  bone  was  to  be 
broken,  had  early  struck  his  mind.  For  the 
immediate  life  and  miracles  of  Christ,  such 
attestation  as  that  of  the  apostles,  who  all, 
except  St.  John,  confirmed  their  testimony 
with  their  blood — such  belief  as  these  wit- 
nesses procured  from  a  people  best  furnish- 
ed with  the  means  of  judging,  and  least  dis- 
posed to  judge  tavourably — such  an  exten- 
sion afterwards  of  that  oelief  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  though  orinnating 
from  a  nation  of  all  others  most  despised, 
would  leave  no  doubt  that  the  things  wit- 
nessed were  true,  an<rwere  of  a  nature  more 
than  human.  With  fespect  to  evidence.  Dr. 
Johnson  observed,  that  we  had  not  such  evi- 
dence that  Cssar  died  in  the  Capitol,  as 
that  Christ  died  in  the  manner  related. 

"  December  1 1th.— -Went  with  Sir  Josh- 
ua, whom  I  took  up  by  the  way,  to  see  Dr. 
Johnson*  Strahan  and  Langton  there. 
No  hopes;  though  a  great  discharge  had 
taken  place  from  the  1^. 

«« December  Idth.— At  about  half-past 
seven,  P.  M.  went  to  Dr.  Johnson's,  where 
I  stsj^,  chiefly  in  the  outer  room,  till  past 
eleven.  Strahan  there  during  the  vntok 
time;  during  part  Mr.  Hoole;  and  latterly 
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Mr.  Cniikahanks  and  the  apothssary.  I 
only  went  in  twice,  for  a  few  minutes  eaeh 
time:  the  fiist  time  I  hinted  only  what  they 
had  before  been  urging,  namely*  that  lis 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  take  some  ss^ 
tenance,  and  desisted  upon  his  exclaiming, 
« *Ti8  all  very  chikiish;  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  it.'  The  second  time  I  came  in,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  consultation  with  Mr.  Croik* 
shanks  and  the  apothecary,  and  addressed 
him  formally,  after  premising,  that  I  con- 
sidered what  I  was  ffoing  to  say  as  matter  of 
duty:  I  said  that  I  hop^  he  would  not  sus- 
pect me  of  the  weakness  of  importuning 
him  to  take  nourishment  for  the  purpose  of 
prolonging  his  life  for  a  few  hours  or  days. 
I  then  stated  what  the  reason  was.  It  was 
to  secure  that  which  I  was  persuaded  that 
he  was  most  anxious  about,  namely,  that  he 
might  preserve  his  faculties  entire  to  the 
last  moment  Before  I  had  quite  suted 
ray  meaning,  he  interrupted  me  by  saying, 
that  he  had  refused  no  sustenance  but  in- 
ebriating sustenance;  and  proceeded  to  give 
instances  where,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  his  physician,  he  had  taken  even 
a  small  quantity  of  wine.  I  readily  assent- 
ed to  any  objections  he  might  have  to  nour- 
ishment of  that  kind,  and  observing  that 
milk  was  the  only  nourishment  I  intended, 
flattered  myself  that  I  had  succeeded  in  my 
endeavours,  when  he  recurred  to  his  gener- 
al refusal,  and  *  begged  that  there  might  be 
an  end  of  it'  I  then  said,  that  I  hoped  he 
wouki  forgive  my  earnestness,  or  something 
to  that  eroct,  when  he  replied  eagerly,  that 
from  me  nothing  could  be  necessary  by  way 
of  apology :  adding,  with  great  fervour,  in 
words  whicn  I  shall,  I  hope,  never  forget, 
<  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Windham,  through 
Jesus  Christy '  and  concluding  with  a  wish 
*that  we  might  [share]  in  some  humble 
portion  of  that  happiness  which  God  might 
finally  vouchsafe  to  repentant  sinners.* 
These  were  the  last  words  lever  heard  him 
speak.  I  hurried  out  of  the  room  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  and  more  afiected  than  I  had 
been  on  any  former  oc4;aston. 

**  December  18th. — In  the  morning  meant 
to  have  met  Mr.  Cruikshanks  in  Bolt-Court, 
but  while  I  was  deliberating  about  going, 
was  sent  for  by  Mr.  Burke.  Went  to  Bolt- 
Court  about  half-past  three,  found  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  been  almost  constantly  asleep 
since  nine  in  the  rooming,  and  heard  from 
Mr.  Desmoulios  what  passed  in  the  niffht 
He  had  compelled  Frank  to  give  him  a  lan- 
cet, and  had  besides  concealed  in  the  bed  a 
pair  of  scissors,  and,  with  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  had  scarified  himself  in  three 
places,  two  of  them  in  the  leg.  On  Mr. 
Desnioulins  making  a  difiiculty  in  giving 
him  the  lancet,  he  said,  <  Do  n't,  if  you  have 
any  scrih>le ;  but  I  will  compel  Frank:' 
and  oa  Mr..  DesmouUna  attempting  afWr> 
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vmni*  to  prevent  Fmnk  from  grnag  it  to 
him,  and  at  iaet  to  restrain  his  hand,  be 
grow  vety  outrageous,  so  as  to  call  Frank 
scoundrel,  and  to  threaten  Mr.  Deamoulins 
that  he  would  stab  him  ^ ;  he  then  made 
the  three  incisions  above  mentioned,  two  of 
which  were  not  unskilfully  made;  but  one 
of  those  in  tlie  lee  was  a  deep  and  ugly 
wound,  from  which  they  suppose  him  to 
nave  lost  at  least  eight  ounces  of  blood. 

"Upon  Dr.  Heberden  expressing  his 
fears  about  the  scarification,  Dr.  Johnson 
told  him  he  was  titnidorum  timidUtimui, 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  talking  with 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  he  said,  <  Now  will  you  as- 
cribe my  death  to  my  having  taken  eight 
grains  of  squills  when  you  recommended 
ooly  three?  Dr.  Heberden,  to  my  having 
opened  my  left  foot  when  nature  was  point- 
ing out  the  discharge  in  the  right?  *  The 
eottversation  was  introduced  by  nts  quoting 
some  lines,  to  the  same  puroose,  from 
Swid's  verses  on  his  own  death ^. 

**  It  was  within  the  same  period,  if  I  un- 
derstood Dr.  Brocklesby  right,  that  he  en- 
joined him,  as  an  honest  man  and  a  physi- 
cian, to  inform  him  how  k)nff  he  thought 
be  had  to  live.  Dr.  Brocklesby  inquired, 
in  return,  whether  he  had  firmness  to  bear 
the  answer.  Upon  his  replying  that  he  had, 
and  Dr.  Brocklesby  limiting  uie  time  to  a 
few  weeks,  he  said,  *  that  ne  then  woukl 
trouble  himself  no  more  with  medicine  or 
medical  advice:'  and  to  this  resolution  he 
preiiv  much  adhered. 

**  In  a  conversation  about  what  was  prac- 
ticable in  medicine  or  surgery,  he  quoted, 
to  the  surprise  of , his  physicians,  the  opin- 
ion of  Marchetti  for  an  operation  of  extractp 


>  [Sm  ante,  p.  4S8.  The  reader  wUl  jmlge 
whe&er  Boewell's  or  Hawkint's  aceocmt  of  this 
feraanetWB  ii  the  josler;  bat  that  more  importanoo 
may  oot  be  given  to  h  than  it  deaenres,  it  mast 
be  reooUeeted,  that  Jobassa  fancied  that  hb 
attaodanta  were  treatii^  him  with  a  timid  lenien* 
ey,  merely  to  spare  bim  pain,  a  aotioa  which  irri- 
tiUed,  at  once,  bia  love  of  life,  his  animal  coarage, 
and  hb  h^  moral  principle.  We  have  already 
aeen  {ante,  p.  898)  that  when  in  health  he  had 
said,  wkoever  i$  afraid  of  anything  is  a  seaun- 
drel,  and  now  in  the  aame  feeling,  and  the  game 
wordi,  be  cemnres  the  cowardly,  as  he  thought 
them,  apprehensions  of  bia  attendants.  It  might 
be  wished,  that  in  soch  cirenmstanoes  be  had 
spoken  and  acted  with  less  impatience;  but  let  as 
AOt  forget  the  ezcnses  which  may  be  dnwa  fiom 
•Jie  natural  infirmity  of  his  temper,  exasperated  by 
•he  peevishness  of  a  k>ag  and  pamfoi  dbeaae. — 

*  ;*■  The  4oeten,  tsodsr  ef  their  fhme, 
Wiiely  on  one  lay  all  ite  blame : 
<  Wa  mmt  eontam  hie  caee  wae  nlca, 
Bat  he  woold  never  uke  edrioei 
Sad  he  been  niM,  Ihr  e^M  i 


Re  n::^ht  have  H««i  the«»  r«^snty  jean  i 

Tot  wfiea  w*  rpecM  him,  wa  found 

That  an  his  vitU  yaris  ««c«  wwd.*  **-«».] 


ing  (I  think)  part  of  the  fcidn^.  H«  «- 
commended,  for  an  account  of  Chinmy  Sff 
John  Mandeville's  Travels.  Hatlklay% 
Notes  on  Juvenal  he  thought  ao  highly  of 
as  to  have  employed  himself  for  some  ooae 
in  translating  them  into  Latin. 

''  He  insisted  on  the  doctrine  of  an  expi- 
atory sacrifice  as'  the  coudition  withoai 
which  there  was  no  Christianity';  and 
urged  in  support  the  belief  entertained  in 
all  ages,  ana  by  all  nations,  barbarous  as 
well  as  polite.  He  recommended  to  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  also,  Clarke's  Sermons,  and  ie» 
peated  to  him  the  passage  which  he  bad 
spoken  of  to  me. 

"  While  airing  one  day  with  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby, in  psssing  and  returning  by  Su  Pan* 
eras  church,  he  fell  into  prayer,  and  men- 
tioned, upon  Dr.  Brocklesby^  inqairing, 
why  the  Catholics  chose  that  for  that 
burying-plsce,  that  some  Catholics,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  had  been  barat 
there  4.  Upon  Dr.  Brocklesby^  askiiw 
him  whether  he  did  not  feel  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  he  quoted  from  Juvenal, 


'  riwterea  miaimos  gelklo  jam  ia  eorpoia  asaigBa 
Febrecalet  aoIiV 

<<  December  13th.— Fortjr-fivc  minatea 
past  ten,  P.  M.  While  writing  the  preced- 
mg  articles,  I  received  the  fatal  account,  so 
long  dreaded,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  no 
more! 

"  May  those  pravers  which  he  incessant- 
ly poured  from  a  heart  fraught  with  ihe 
deepest  devotion  find  their  scceptance  with 
Him  to  whom  they  were  addressed;  whicfi 
piety,  so  humble  and  so  fervent,  may  seem 
to  promise ! "] 

[The  following  Journal,  by  Sir  J.        >- 
Hawkins,  of  the  last  fortnight  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  life,  though  it  must  necessarily 
repeat  some  facts  already  stated,  cannot  lie 
eiUier  omitted  or  curtailed. 

"Sunday,  28th.   I  saw  him  about      

noon;  he  was  dodng;  but  waking,  ^^^sT 
he  found  himself  in  a  circle  of  his 
friends.  Upon  opening  his  eyes,  he  said 
that  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution  was  very 
terrible  to  him,  and  addressed  himself  to 
us  all,  in  nearly  these  words:  '  You  see  the 
state  in  which  I  am;  conflicting  with  bodily 
pain  and  mental  distraction:  while  you  aie 
in  health  and  strength,  labour  to  do  good. 


*  [This  confirms  the  £ditor*s  opinion,  ante,  f. 
127.~Ed.J 

*  [The  reader  will  be  aware  that  other  caases 
have  been  assigned  for  this  preference,  bat  I  lean, 
from  aaqaestMHiable  authority,  that  it  reals  apoa  ao 
fouidation ,  and  that  mere  prtftuUee  exiato  aaioatft 
the  Roman  Calfaolios  ia  ftfvoor  of  this  dwadh, 
ss  ii  the  eaas  with  respect  lo  other  pheaa  ef 
bsrial  in  vanoaa  parts  of  the  kingdom-  Maaa- 
iJLira.] 

*  [wfnla.  p.  416.— En.] 
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ud  avoid  evil,  if  ever  you  hope  to  escape 
the  distress  that  now  oppresses  me.'  A  ht- 
tie  ijvhile  after,  *  I  had  very  early  ia  my  life 
the  seeds  of  goodness  in  me:  I  had  a  love 
of  virtue,  and  a  reverence  for  religion;  and 
these,  I  trust,  have  brought  forth  in  me 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  i;  and  if  I  have 
repented  as  I  ought,  T  am  forgiven,  I  have, 
al  times,  entertained  a  loathing  of  sin  and 
of  myself,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  when  I  had  the  prospect  of  death 
before  me;  and  this  has  not  abated  when 
my  fears  of  death  have  been  less;  and,  at 
these  times,  I  have  had  such  rays  of  hope 
shot  into  my  soul,  as  have  almost  persuaded 
me  that  I  am  in  a  state  of  reconciliation 
with  6od.^ 

<*39th.  Mr.  Langton,  who  had  spent 
the  evening  with  him,  reported,  that  his 
hopes  were  mcreased,  and  that  he  was  much 
cheered  upon  being  reminded  of  the  general 
tendency  of  his  writings,  and  of  his  example. 
"  90th.  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and 
found  him  cheerful.  Was  informed  mat  he 
had,  for  his  dinner,  eaten  heartily  of  a 
French  duck  pie  and  a  pheasant 

"Dec.  1.  He  was  busied  in  destroying 
papers.  Gave  to  Mr.  Langton  and  another 
person^,  to  fair  copy,  some  translations  of 
the  Greek  epigrams,  which  he  had  made  in 
the  preceding  nights,  and  transcribed  the 
next  morning,  and  they  began  to  work  on 
them. 

**  Sd.  Finding  his  legs  continue  to  swell, 
he  signified  to  his  physicians  a  strong  desire 
to  have  them  scarified,  but  they,  unwilling 
to  put  him  to  pain,  and  fearinj^  a  mortifica- 
tion, declined  advising  it.  He  afterwards 
consulted  his  sui?eon,  and  he  performed  the 
c^ration  on  one  leg. 

"  4th.  I  visited  him:  the  scarification 
made  yesterday  in  his  leg  appeared  to  have 
had  little  effect.  He  said  to  mp,  that  he 
was  easier  in  his  mind,  and  as  fit  to  die  at 
that  instant  as  he  could  be  a  year  hence. 
He  re<^uested  me  to  receive  the  sacrament 
with'him  on  Sunday,  the  next  day.  Com- 
plained of  great  weakness,  and  of  phantoms 
tHui  haunted  his  imagination. 

^5th.  Beine  Sunday,  I  eommuniemted 
with  him  and  Mr.  Langton,  and  other  of 
his  friends,  as  many  as  nearly  filled  the  room. 
Mr.  Strahan,  who  was  constant  in  his  at- 
danceon  him  throughout  his  illness,  per- 
formed the  ofiire.  Previous  to  reading  the 
exhortation,  Johnson  knelt,  and,  with  a  de- 
gree of  fervour  that  I  had  never  been  wit- 
ness to  before,  uttered  the  following  most 
eloquent  and  energetic  prayer: 

** '  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I 
am  now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about 
to  commemorale,  for  the  last  time,  the  death 

«  [« Bring   forth,  therefore,  fhiiti  weithy  of 
ispentance." — Si,  Luke,  chap.  ill.  v.  8.— Ed.] 
«  [Yeuig  Mr.  De«n»nHa8.-~ED.] 


of  thy  son  Jesus  Christy  onr  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole 
hone  and  confidence  roa^  be  in  his  merits 
and  in  thy  mercy:  forgive  and  accept  my 
late  conversion;  enforce  and  accept  my  im» 
]>erfect  repentance;  make  this  commemora- 
tion of  him  available  to  the  confirmation  of 
my  faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and 
the  enlargement  of  my  charity;  and  make 
the  death  of  thy  son  Jesus  effectual  to  my  r^ 
demption.  Have 'mercy  upon  me,  and  par- 
don the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Bless 
my  friends,  have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Sui^ 
port  me  by  the  ffrace  or  thy  holy  spirit  in 
the  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  dt 
death,  and  rer.eive  me,  at  my  death,  to  evei^ 
lasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ— Amen  3.' 

"  Upon  rising  from  his  knees,  after  the 
office  was  conchided,  he  said,  that  he  dread- 
ed to  meet  God  in  a  state  of  idiocy,  or  with 
opium  in  his  head:  and  that  having  now 
communicated  with  the  effects  of  a  doss 
upon  him,  he  doubted  if  his  exertions  were 
the  genuine  0{>erations  of  his  mind,  and  re- 
peated from  bishop  Taylor  this  sentiment, 
<  That  little  that  has  been  omitted  in  health 
can  be  done  to  anv  purpose  in  sickness.' 

''  He  very  much  admired,  and  oflen  in 
the  course  of  his  illness  recited,  from  the 
conclusion  of  old  Isaac  Walton's  Life  of 
Bishop  Sanderson,  the  following  pathetick 
request:  'Thus  this  pattern  of  meekness 
and  primitive  innocence  changed  this  for  a 
better  h'fe: — 'tis  now  too  late  to  wish  that 
mine  may  be  like  his;  for  I  am  in  the  eigh- 
ty-fiflh  year  of  my  age,  and  God  knows  it 
hath  not;  but.  I  most  humbly  beseech  Al- 
mighty God,  that  my  death  may;  and  1  do  as 
earnestly  beg,  that  if  any  reader  shall  re- 
ceive any  satisfaction  from  this  very  plain« 
and,  as  true  relation,  he  will  be  so  charita- 
ble as  to  say.  Amen.'' 

*^  While  he  was  dressing  and  preparing 

'  {Mc  BMwell  b  quoting  this  prayer,  wiuek 
«vafl  pTOMrved  by  Mr.  Strahan  and  innrted  m  hm 
pubricatwn,  iotroidacei  k  with  the  followtag  words: 
**  Jobuson  having  thus  in  his  mind  the  tni«  Chris- 
tian scheme,  at  onoe  rational  and  consolatory, 
unitmg  justice  and  mercy  in  the  Divinity,  and  the 
ioriprovement  of  human  nature,  previoos  to  his 
receiving  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  his  apartment, 
composed  and  fervently  uttered  this  prayer;,"  and 
follows  it  with  an  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  diaso- 
IfftJon,  which,  to  prevent  tautology  in  the  text  and 
yet  to  preserve  every  word  of  Mr.  fiosweU's  work, 
the  Editor  subjoins  here.  '*  Having,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  made  his  will  on  the  8th  and 
9th  of  December,  and  settled  all  his  woridlv  aT- 
fails,  he  languished  till  Monday',  the  18th  of  thai 
moi^,  when  he  expired,  about  seven  o*clock  in 
the  evening,  with  so  little  apparent  pain,  that  his 
attendants  hardly  perceived  when  his  dissohition 
took  place.'*  These  two  ponages  and  the  prater 
occupy  the  apaoa  in  the  •li^inal  editkin  which 
in  this  is  taken  np  wUh  Hawkins's  diaiy.^En-] 
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for  thia  solemnity,  an  accident  happened 
which  went  very  near  to  disarrang^e  his 
mind.  He  had  mislaid,  and  was  very  anx- 
ious to  find  a  paper  that  contained  private 
instructions  to  his  executors;  and  myself, 
Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Lang^ton,  Mr.  Uoole, 
Frank,  and  I  believe  some  others  that  were 
about  him,  went  into  his  bed-chamber  to 
seek  it.  In  our  search,  I  laid  my  hands  on 
a  parchment-covered  book,  into  which  I  im- 
agined it  might  have  been  slipped.  Upon 
opening  the  book,  I  found  it  to  be  medita- 
tions and  reflections,  in  Johnson^'s  own 
hand-writing;  and  having  been  told  a  day 
or  two  before  by  Frank,  that  a  person  i  for- 
merly intimately  connected  with  bis  master, 
a  joint  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  well 
known  among  the  booksellers,  and  of  whom 
Mrs.  Williams  once  told  me  she  had  oAen 
cautioned  him  to  beware;  I  say,  having 
been  told  that  this  person  had  lately  been 
very  importunate  to  get  access  to  him,  in- 
deed to  such  a  degree  as  that,  when  he  was 
told  that  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be  seen,  he 
would  push  his  way  up  stairs:  and  having 
stronger  reasons  tlian  I  need  nere  mention 
to  suspect  that  this  man  might  find  and 
make  an  ill  use  of  the  book,  I  put  it,  and  a 
lees  of  the  same  kind,  into  my  pocket;  at 
the  same  time  telling  those  around  me,  and 
particularly  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  Strahan, 
that  I  had  got  both,  with  my  reasons  for 
thus  securing  them.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over,  Johnson  took  me  aside,  and  told 
me  that  I  had  a  book  of  his  in  my  pocket;  I 
answered  that  I  had  two,  and  that  to  pre- 
vent their  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
who  had  attempted  to  force  his  way  into 
the  house,  I  had  done  as  I  conceived  a 
friendly  act,  but  not  without  telling  his 
friends  of  it,  and  also  my  reasons.  He  then 
asked  me  what  ground  I  had  for  my  suspi- 
cion of  the  man  I  mentioned:  I  told  him  his 
J^reat  importunity  to  get  admittance;  and 
arther,  that  immediately  after  a  visit  which 
he  made  me,  in  the  year  1776, 1  missed  a 
paper  of  a  public  nature,  and  of  great  impor- 
tance; and  that  a  day  or  two  after,  and  he* 
fore  it  could  be  put  to  its  intended  use,  I 
saw  it  in  the  newspapers  9. 

^  [Mr.  Geoige  Steeveni.    See  anttt  p.  486. 

Ed.] 

*  **»A8  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  dtt^pface  of 
othen,  I  regret  the  necessity  I  am  under  of  men- 
tioning these  particalars:  my  reason  for  it  is,  that 
the  transaction  which  so  disturbed  him  may  possi- 
bly be  better  known  than  the  motiyei  tliat  actna- 
ted  me  at  the  time." — Hawkins.  [Miss  Haw- 
kins's Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  264,  tells  this  story  ia 
the  same  way,  supplies  Steevens's  name,  and  in- 
sists on  the  same  justifieation,  which  would  be 
quite  inconclufuve,  even  if  the  (act  on  which  the 
anspicion  against  Steevens  was  groanded  were 
true,  for  the  purloined  piper  was  only  a  copy  of 
an  address  from  the  Middlesex  magistrates  to  the 


"At  the  mention  of  this  eireisi 
Johnson  paused;  but  recovering  bLw* 
said, '  You  should  not  have  laid  bands  oa 
book;  for  had  I  missed  it,  and  not  kmras 
vou  had  it,  I  should  have  roared  (or  m 
book,  as  Othello  did  for  his  handkerchief 
and  probablv  have  run  mad.' 

"  1  gave  nim  time,  till  the  next  day,  %$ 
compose  himself,  and  then  wrote  him  a  lef- 
ter,  apologizing,  and  assigning  at  latiga  ifce 
reasons  for  my  conduct;  and  received  a  ^mh 
bal  answer  by  Mr.  Langton,  which,  wen  I 
to  repeat  it,  wouki  render  me  suspected  of 
inexcusable  vanity  3;  it  concluded  with  tbeit 
words,  <  K  I  was  not  satisfied  with  this,  I 
must  be  a  savage.' 

"  7th.  I  again  visited  him.  Before  mn 
departure,  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  in,  aii^ 
taking  him  by  the  wrist,  Jfohnson  gave  bni 
a  look  of  f  reat  contempt,  and  ridiculed  tha 
judging  of  his  disorder  by  the  pulse.  Be 
complained  that  the  sarcocele  had  agsia 
made  its  appearance,  and  asked  if  a  pon^ 
ture  would  not  relieve  him,  as  it  had  dons 
the  ^ear  before;  the  doctor  answered  thai 
it  might,  but  that  his  surgeon  was  the  best 
judge  of  the  effect  of  such  an  operalioo. 
Johnson,  upon  this,  said,  <  How  many  men 
in  a  year  die  through  the  timidity  of  those 
whom  thev  consult  for  health!  I  waat 
length  of  lire,  and  vou  fear  giving  me  pain, 
which  I  care  not  for.* 

"  8th.  I  visited  him  with  Mr.  Langton, 
and  found  him  dictating  to  Mr.  Strahaa  an- 
other wilH,  the  former  being,  as  he  had 
said  at  the  time  of  making  it,  a  temporan 
one.  On  our  entering  the  room,  he  saio, 
<  God  bless  vou  both.'  I  arrived  just  tinie 
enough  to  direct  the  execution,  and  also 
the  attestation  of  it  Af\er  he  hadpubEsh- 
ed  it,  he  desired  Mr.  Strahan  to  say  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  he  did,  all  of  us  join- 


king  (which  was,  from  iti  veiT  n 
ibr  pnblieation).  And  aiier  all,  there  was  aa 
other  proof  that  Steerens  had  taken  this  paper 
than  that  it  appeared  in  the  8t  Jmne9*$  Ckrcm^ 
cie  the  day  after  Sleeveos  had  made  a  visit  al 
6ir  John's.  Hawkins's  act  was  anjwtifiahW,  aai 
the  defeoce  frivoloas.  It  is  obserrable,  that  tbara 
WHS  no  allosion  to  these  eircamBtaBeesia  the  JErat 
edition  of  Hawkins's  woik.— En.] 

*  [See  ante,  p.  436,  n. — ^Ed.] 

*  [There  seetne  something  odd  in  this  afiir 
of  the  will.  Why  did  Johnson,  after  emplay^ 
ing  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  a  professional  and  in  eveiy 
other  respect  a  proper  peiton  to  draw  ap  his  wiH, 
throw  h  aside,  and  dictate  another  to  a  jonag 
clergyman  ?  Had  Sir  J.  Hawkins  attempted  to 
thwart  the  testator's  intentions,  which  be  teQs  as 
he  disapproved  of:  or  was  ttua  change  Jhe  ressk 
of  the  scene  of  the  6th  abont  the  $ecreted  books  f 
In  any  case,  it  may  hare  tended  to  prodoee  Iksf 
unfavoorable  temper  towards  Dr.  Johnsoa  wfakk 
tinges  the  whole,  and  certainly  discoloon  i 

of  Sir  J.  Hawkins's  book.^£i).] 
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Imp.    Johnaon,  afler  It,  iittered>  extempore, 
«nSsw  pious  ejaculations. 

**  9tn»  I  saw  him  in  the  evening,  and 
lb<aod  him  dictating,  to  Mr.  Strahan,  a  cod* 
teal  to  the  will  he  had  made  the  evening  he* 
fore.  I  assisted  them  in  it,  and  received 
from  the  testator  a  direction,  to  insert  a  de- 
"^Hae  to  his  executors  of  the  house  at  Lich- 
field, to  be  sold  lor  the  benefit  of  certain  of 
liis  relations,  a  bequest  of  sundry  oecuniary 
and  specific  leffacies,  a  provision  for  the  an- 
nuity of  70/.  for  Francis,  and,  after  all,  a 
deviiie  of  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder 
of  his  estate  and  efiects,  to  his  executors, 
in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber,  his  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators;  and  having  dic- 
tated accordingly,  Johnson  executed  and 
published  it  as  a  codicil  to  his  will  ^ 

"  He  was  now  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
kneel,  and  lamented  that  he  must  pray  sit- 
ting; hut,  with  an  effort,  he  placed  himself 
on  his  knees,  while  Mr.  Strahan  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  During  the  whole  of 
the  evening,  he  was  much  composed  and 
resigned,  neing  become  very  weak  and 
helpless,  it  was  thought  necessary  that  a 
man  should  watch  with  him  all  night;  and 
one  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  who, 

*  "  How  omeh  aoever  I  approve  of  the  practice 
of  rawardiiY  the  fidelity  of  servants,  I  cannot  but 
thisk  that*  in  testamentary  dispositions  in  their 
favour,  some  discretion  ongnt  to  be  exercised;  and 
that  in  scarce  any  instance  they  are  to  be  prefer- 
i«d  to  those  who  are  allied  to  the  testator  either 
in  blood  or  by  affinity.  Of  the  merits  of  this  ser- 
T«nt,  a  jodgnient  may  be  formed  from  what  I 
•ball  hereafter  have  occasion  to  say  of  him.  It 
was  hinted  to  me  many  yean  ago,  by  his  master, 
that  he  was  a  loose  fellow;  and  I  learned  from 
others,  that,  after  an  abeence  from  his  service  of 
some  yean,  be  married.  In  his  search  of  a  wife, 
he  pieked  np  one  of  thoae  creatares  with  whom, 
in  tiie  disposal  of  themselves,  no  contrariety  of 
eolovr  is  an  obstacle.  It  is  said,  that  soon  after 
Ilia  matriage  be  became  jealooa,  and,  it  may  be 
aoppoaad,  that  be  continned  so,  till,  by  presenting 
hiai  with  a  dancbter  of  her  own  colour,  his  wife 
pQt  an  end  to  lul  his  donbts  on  that  score.  Not- 
vnthstanding  which,  Johnson,  in  the  excess  of  in- 
diaerimioating  benevolence,  about  a  year  before 
his  death,  took  the  wife  and  her  two  children  into 
has  hosse,  and  made  them  a  part  of  his  family; 
and,  by  the  codicil  to  his  will,  made  a  disposition 
m.  his  fiivow,  to  the  amoont  in  valoe  of  near  fif- 
Caea  bmdred  pounds."— Hawkins.  [Several 
•asall  causes  contributed  to  make  Sir  J.  Hawkins 
&Uke  Baiber;  who,  in  the  kind  of  fend  and  ri- 
valry between  Sir  John  and  Mr.  Boswell,  skied 
with  the  latter,  and  commnnicated  to  him  the  par 
pen  to  wliich  he,  as  residavy  legatee,  became 
entitled.  It  is  painful  to  see  in  a  man  of  Sir  J. 
UiwkiBS*a  station,  snch  rancour  as  prompted  tlie 
impntatioa  made  in  the  foregoing  note  against  the 
pear  woman,  Baiber's  wife,  whose  moral  conduct, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  surely  nothing 
to  do  with  Sir  John  Hawkinses  aqnabbles  with  her 
husband.— En.] 


fbr  half  a  crown  t  night,  undertook  to  sit  up 
with  and  assist  him.  When  the  mttn  had 
lefl  the  room,  he,  in  the  presence  and  hear* 
ing  of  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mr.  Langton,  ask* 
ed  me  where  I  meant  to  bury  him.  I  an- 
swered, doubtless,  in  Westminster  abbey: 
*  If,'  said  he,  *  my  executors  think  it  proper 
to  mark  the  spot  of  my  interment  by  « 
stone,  let  it  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  my 
body  from  injury.'  I  assured  him  it  should 
be  done.  Before  my  departure,  he  desired 
Mr.  Langton  to  put  into  my  hands  money 
to  the  amount  or  upwards  of  lOOi.  with  « 
direction  to  keep  it  till  called  for. 

**  10th.  This  day  at  noon  I  saw  him 
again.  He  said  to  me,  that  the  male  nurse 
to  whose  care  I  had  committed  him  was  un- 
fit for  the  office.  *  He  is,'  said  he,  *  an  idiot, 
as  awkward  as  a  turnspit  just  put  into  the 
wheel,  and  as  sleepy  as  a  dormouse.*  Mr. 
Cruikshanks  came  into  the  room,  and  look- 
ing on  his  scarified  leg,  saw  no  sign  of  « 
mortification. 

<<llth.  At  noon,  I  found  him  dozing, 
and  would  not  disturb  him. 

<*  IStli.  Saw  him  again:  found  him  very 
weak,  and,  as  he  said,  unable  to  pray. 

"  13th.  At  noon  I  called  at  the  house, 
but  went  not  into  his  room,  being  tokl  that 
he  was  dozing.  I  was  further  informed  by 
the  servants,  that  his  appetite  was  totally 
gone,  and  that  he  could  taxe  no  sustenance. 
At  eifi^ht  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  word 
was  brought  me  by  Mr.  Sastres,  to  whom, 
in  his  last  moments,  he  uttered  these  words, 
'  Jam  moriturus,'  that  at  a  quarter  past  se- 
ven, he  had,  without  a  groan,  or  the  least 
sign  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  yielded  his  last 
breath. 


"  At  eleven,  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Lan| 
ton  came  to  me,  and,  in  an  agony 


Lr.  Lanff- 
of  roincL 
gave  me  to  understand,  that  our  friend  had 
wounded  himself  in  several  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy. I  was  shocked  at  the  news:  but,  upon 
being  told  that  he  had  not  touched  any  vi- 
tal part,  was  easily  able  to  account  for  an 
action,  which  would  else  have  given  us  the 
deepest  concern.  The  fact  was,  that  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  full  of  water,  he  had 
done  that,  which  he  had  of\en  solicited  his 
medical  assistants  to  do,  made  two  or  three 
incisions  in  his  lower  limbs,  vainly  hoping 
for  some  relief  from  the  fiux  that  might 
follow. 

"  £arly  the  next  morning,  Frank  came 
to  me;  and,  being  desirous  of  knowing  all 
the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  I  imerro- 
gated  him  very  strictly  ooocerning  it,  and 
received  from  him  answers  to  the  foUowing 
effect: 

"That,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  th« 
preceding  day,  upon  going  into  the  bed- 
chamber, his  master,  being  in  bed,  ordered 
him  to  open  a  cabinet,  and  give  him  a  draw- 
er in  it;  that  he  did  so,  and  that  out  of  It 
his  master  took  a  case  of  lancets,  and  choot- 
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ingr  one  of  them,  would  have  conveyed  it 
into  the  bed,  which  Frank  and  a  young  man 
that  sat  up  with  him  seeing,  they  seized  his 
hand,  and  entreated  him  not  to  do  a  rash 
action :  he  said  he  would  not:  but  drawing 
his  hand  under  the  bedM^iothes,  they  saw 
his  arm  move.  Upon  this  they  turned 
dovvn  the  clothes,*  and  saw  a  great  effusion 
of  blood,  which  soon  stopped;  that  soon  af- 
ter, he  ffot  at  a  pair  of  scissors  that  lay  in  a 
drawer  oy  him,  and  plunjred  them  deep  in 
the  calf  of  each  leg:  that  immediately  they 
•ent  for  Mr.  Cruikshanks  and  the  apotheca- 
ry, and  they,  or  one  of  them,  dressed  the 
wounds;  that  he  then  fell  into  that  dozing 
which  carried  him  off;  that  it  was  conjec- 
tured he  lost  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood; 
and  that  this  effusion  brought  on  the 
dozing,  though  his  pulse  continued  firm  till 
three  o'clock. 

"  That  this  act  was  not  done  to  hasten  ^ 
his  end,  but  to  discharge  the  water  that  he 
oonceived  to  be  in  him,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt.  A  dropsy  was  his  disease;  he  look- 
ed upon  himself  as  a  bloated  carcass;  and, 
to  attain  the  power  of  easv  respiration, 
would  have  unaergone  any  decree  of  tem- 
porary pain.  He  dreaded  neither  punc- 
tures nor  incisions,  and,  indeed,  deficAl  the 
trochar  and  the  lancet;  he  had  often  re- 
proached his  physicians  and  surgeon  with 
cowardice :  and  when  Mr.  Cruikshanks 
scarified  his  leg,  he  ccied  out,  <  Deeper, 
deeper;  I  will  abide  the  consequence:  you 
mre  afraid  of  your  reputation,  but  that  is 
nothing  to  me.'  To  those  about  him  he 
said,  <  I  ou  all  pretend  to  love  me,  but  yon 
do  not  love  me  so  well  as  f  myself  do.' 

*<  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  recording 
the  particulars  of  his  last  moments,  because 
I  wished  to  attract  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  this  great  man,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances  human  nature  is  subject  to. 
Many  persons  have  appeared  possessed  of 
more  serenity  of  mind  in  this  awful  scene; 
some  have  remained  unmoved  at  the  disso- 
lution of  the  vital  union;  and  it  may  be 
deemed  a  discouragement  from  the  severe 
practice  of  religion,  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
whose  whole  life  was  a  preparation  for  his 
death,  and  a  conflict  with  natural  infirmity, 
was  disturbed  with  terror  at  the  prospect  of 
the  grave  s.    Let  not  this  relax  tne  circum- 

'  [Hie  clomsy  aoleamity  with  which  Hawkins 
tinnks  it  neeeaarjr  to  defend  Dr.  Johnson  irom 
the  iOipicbn  of  eadeavoarina  to  gharten  his  life 
bj  an  act  maaifeitly,  avowedlj,  and  OTea  paanon- 
alsly  meant  to  prolong  k,  is  certainly  very  offen- 
nre;  hot  it  haidly,  the  Editor  thinks,  justifies  Mr. 
ll*s  BBDicioos  {ante,  p.  488.  n.)  that  there 
me  malevoleBce  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 


.— Ed.] 
'[HawkiDS 
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a  to  confoond  two  diflerant 
At  the  fiist  appearance  of  danger.  Dr. 
aihihited  great,  aod  perhaps  gloomy  aax- 


specUon  of  an  jr  one.  It  is  true,  thstt  natoitf 
nrmness  of  spirit,  or  the  confidence  oThop^ 
may  buoy  up  the  mind  to  the  last;  M 
however  heroic  an  undaunted  death  nn^ 
appear,  it  is  not  what  we  should  pray  for. 
As  Johnson  lived  the  life  of  the  nghteooi^ 
his  end  was  that  of  a  Christian;  he  strietif 
fulfilled  the  injunction  of  the  apoetle, 
work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and 
ling;  and  though  his  doubts  and  scropki 
were  certainly  very  distressing  to  himaelt 
they  give  his  friends  a  pious  hope,  that  h^ 
who  added  to  almost  all  the  virtues  of  chi»> 
tianity,  that  religious  humility  which  ik 
great  teacher  inculcated,  will,  in  the  fblocA 
of  time,  receive  the  reward  promised  to  a 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing.**] 

Of  his  last  moments,  my  brother  ^Tlioa^ 
as  David  has  furnished  me  with  the  ibilow- 
ing  particulars: 

«The  Doctor,  from  the  time  that  be  wn 
certain  his  death  was  near,  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  resigned,  was  seUlom  or  never  fret- 
ful or  out  or  temper,  and  often  said  to  his 
faithful  servant,  who  gave  me  this  account, 
*  Attend,  Francis,  to  the  salvation  of  your 
soul,  which  is  the  object  of  greatest  impor> 
tance : '  he  also  explained  to  him  passages  is 
the  scripture,  and  seemed  to  have  plMore 
in  talking  upon  religious  subjects. 

"  On  Monday,  the  18th  of  December, 
the  day  on  which  he  died,  a  Miss  Morris  *, 
daughter  to  a  particular  friend  of  his,  call* 
ed,  and  said  to  Francis,  that  she  begged  to 
be  permitted  to  see  the  Doctor,  that  siis 
mignt  earnestly  request  him  to  give  her  his 
blessing.  Francis  went  into  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  lady,  and  delivered  the 
messaffe.  The  Doctor  turned  himself  ia 
the  bed,  and  said,  <  God  bless  you,  my  dear !' 
These  were  the  last  words  he  moke.  His 
difficulty  of  breathing  increased  till  aboot 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  who  weva 
sitting  in  the  room,  observing  that  the  noise 
he  made  in  breathing  had  ceased,  went  to 
the  bed,  and  found  he  was  dead." 

[The  following  letter,  written  with  g, 
an  agitated  hand,  from  the  very  cham- 
ber of  death,  by  the  amiable  Mr.  Langtoo, 


ietv,  which,  however,  nnder  the  gvadsal  efiscst  ef 
religions  contemplations  and  devotional  aiercise^ 

Save  way  to  more  comfbitable  hopes  aufggesfei 
y  a  liv^y  faith  in  the  propitiatory  meiils  ef  Us 
Redeemer.    In  this  tranqailliiing  dispoehion  tha 
last  days  of  his  life  seem  to  have  bees  passsd, 
and  in  this  christian  confidence  it  is  beUered  tfaiK 
he  died— Ed.] 
'  [See  ante,  p.  286.— Eo.1 
«  [She  was  the  shter  of  a  lady  of  tha  sbm 
name  who  appeared  eo  the  stage  at  Covert  as 
den  as  Jniiet,  in  1768,  and  died  neit  year.    SIh 
was  a  relation  of  Mr.  Cofbya  Monis,  csamisaDS- 
er  of  the  eastons. — JSurepess  .Mogsstse,  8flL 
1786,  p.  188.-ED.] 
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olmoasly  interrupted  by  hk  feelings, 

not  nnaptlv  close  the  story  of  so  lonff  a 

idship.    The  letter  is  not  addressed, but 

Langton's  family  believe  it  was  intend- 

£kx  Mr.  Boswell. 

^^^  Mt  deab  sib, — ^After  many  con- 
flicting hopes  and  fears  respecting 
ilft^  event  of  this  heavy  return  or  illness 
wluch  has  assailed  our  honoured  friend,  Dr. 
f<»l%n8on,  since  his  arrival  from  Lichfield, 
■.l>out  four  days  affo  the  appearances  grew 
nooTe  and  more  awful,  and  this  afternoon  at 
ei^ht  o'clock,  when  I  arrived  at  his  house 
Co  see  how  he  should  be  going  on,  I  was 
c^c^uainted  at  the  door,  that  about  three 
<|i]«rter8  of  an  hour  before,  he  had  breathed 
luB  last.  I  am  now  writing  in  the  room 
*v«f  here  his  venerable  remains  exhibit  a  spec- 
tacle, the  interesting  solemnity  of  which, 
dilficult  as  it  would  oe  in  any  sort  to  find 
tierms  to  express,  so  to  you,  my  dear  sir, 
'whose  own  sensations  will  paint  itso  strong- 
iv',  it  would  be  of  all  men  the  most  super- 
nuous  to  attempt  to .] 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  who  was 
the  son  of  his  friend,  and  had  been  always 
one  of  his  great  favourites,  had,  during  his 
last  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  contributing 
to  soothe  and  comfort  him.  That  gentle- 
man's house  at  Islington,  of  which  he  is  vi- 
car, afforded  Johnson,  occasionally  and 
easily,  an  agreeable  change  of  place  and 
fresh  air;  aid  he  attended  also  upon  him  in 
town  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  offices 
of  his  profession. 

Mr.  Strahan  has  given  me  the  agreeable 
•asnrance,  that  ailer  being  in  much  agita^ 
tion,  Johnson  became  quite  composed,  and 
continued  so  till  his  death. 

Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  will  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  fanaticism,  obliged  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing accounts: 

**  For  some  time  before  his  death,  all  his 
i^rs  were  calmed  and  absorbed  by  the  pre- 
valence of^  his  faith,  and  his  trust  in  the 
merits  and  or opiftalton  of  Jesus  Christ. 
_ !'  He  talked  often  to  me  about  the  neces- 
sity of  faith  in  the  wattifice  of  Jesus,  as  ne- 
cessary beyond  all  good  works  whatever 
lor  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

**He  pressed  me  to  study  Dr.  Clarke 
and  to  read  his  sermons.  I  asked  him  why 
he  pressed  Dr.  Clarke,  an  Arian  K    '  Be- 

*  The  change  of  his  eentiments  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Clarke.il  Sins  roentioiied  to  me  in  a  letter 
from  the  late  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke 
eollege,  Oxford. — *'  The  Doctor*B  prejodicei  were 
the  stroDgeiC,  and  certainly  in  another  sense  the 
weakest,  that  ever  possessed  a  sensible  man.  Yon 
know  his  eitreme  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  Bat  did 
Ton  aver  hear  what  he  told  me  himself?  that  he 
had  made  it  a  rale  not  to  admit  Dr.  Clarke's  name 
IB  his  Dictionary.    This,  bowoTer,  wore  off.    At 


cinsej'said  he,  <he  is  fullest  on  thepnyi* 
tiatory  aaerijiee,^ " 

About  two  days  aAer  his  death,  the  fol- 
lowing very  agreeable  account  was  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  M alone,  in  a  letter  by  the 
Honourable  John  Byn^,  to  whom  I  am 
much  obliged  for  granting  me  permission 
to  introduce  it  in  my  work. 

''Dear  sir, — Since  I  saw  you,  I  have 
had  a  long  conversation '  with  Cawsion', 
who  sat  up  with  Dr.  Johnson,  from  nine 
o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  till  ten  o'clock 
on  Monday  morning.  And,  from  what  I 
can  gather  from  him,  it  should  seem,  that 
Dr.  Johnson  was  [)erfectly  composed,  steady 
in  hope,  and  resigned  to  death.  At  the 
interval  of  each  hour,  they  assisted  him  to 
sit  up  in  his  bed,  and  move  his  legs,  which 
were  in  much  pain;  when  he  regularly  ad« 
dressed  himself  to  fervent  prayer;  and 
though,  sometimes,  his  voice  failed  him, 
his  sense  never  did,  during  that  time.  The 
only  sustenance  he  received  was  cider  and 
water.  He  said  his  mind  was  prenared, 
and  the  time  to  his  dissolution  seemea  long* 
At  six  in  the  morning,  he  inquired  the  hour, 
and,  on  being  informed,  said,  that  all  went 
on  regularly,  and  he  felt  he  had  but  a  few 
hours  to  live. 

*<  At  ten  o'  clock  in  the  morning,  he  part- 
ed from  Cawston,  saying,  <  You  should  not 
detain  Mr.  Windham's  servant: — ^I  thank 
you ;  bear  my  remembrance  to  your  mas- 
ter.' Cawston  says,  that  no  man  could 
appear  more  collected,  more  devout,  or  less 
terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  the  approaching 
minute. 

.  <<  This  account,  which  is  so  much  more 
agreeable  than,  and  somewhat  different 
from,  yours,  has  given  us  the  satisfaction  of 
thinkinj?  that  that  great  man  died  as  he 
lived,  full  of  resignation,  strengthened  in 
faith,  and  joyful  in  hope  3." 

Af\er  making  one  will,  which,  as  Sir 


some  distance  of  time  he  advised  with  me  what 
books  he  should  read  in  defence  of  the  cbratiaa 
religion.  I  recommended  *  Clarke's  Evklenoes  of 
Natural  and  Kevealed  Religion,'  as  the  best  of 
the  kind;  and  I  find  in  what  is  called  his  *  Prayen 
and  Meditations,'  that  he  was  frequently  employ- 
ed in  the.  latter  part  of  bis  time  in  reading  Clarke's 
Sermons." — Bos  well. 

'  Servant  to  the  Right  Honoorable  William 
Windham. — Boswbll. 

*  [The  quantity  of  evidence  now  broagfat  ta- 
gether  as  to  the  state  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mind  with 
regard  to  religwn  in  general,  and  hb  own  salva* 
tion  in  particular,  dispenses  the  Editor  from  ma* 
king  any  observations  on  the  snbject;  but  thoaa 
who  may  wish  to  see  a  comnientarv  on  the 
facts,  may  turn  to  the  remarks  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  for  October  and  November,  1827* 
—En.] 
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John  Hawkins  informa  ns,  extended  no 
further  than  the  promised  annuity  i,  John- 
eon's  final  disposition  of  his  property  was  es- 
tablished hy  a  will  and  codicil,  of  which  cop- 
ies are  subjoined. 

*•  In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  I,  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  bein^  in  full  possession  of  my 
faculties,  but  fearing  this  nig[ht  may  put  an 
end  to  my  life,  do  ordain  this  my  last  will 
and  testament    I  bequeath  to  God  a  soul 

Polluted  by  many  sins,  but  I  hope  purified 
y  Jesus  Christ  I  leave  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands  of  Bennet 
Langton,  Esq. ;  three  hundred  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perkins, 
brewers;  one  hundred  and  fifly  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of  Dro- 
more';  one  thousand  pounds,  three  per 
cent,  annuities  in  the  publick  funds;  and 
one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  me  in 
ready  money:  all  tiiese  before-mentioned 
sums  and  property  I  leave,  I  say,  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and 
Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doctor's  Commons, 
in  trust,  for  the  following  uses: — That  is 
to  say,  to  pay  to  the  representatives  of  the 
late  William  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds;  to  Mrs.  White,  my  female  servant, 
one  hundred  pounds  stock  in  the  three  per 
cent  annuities  aforesaid.  The  rest  of  the 
aforesaid  sums  of  money  and  property,  to- 
gether with  my  books,  plate,  and  house- 
hold furniture,  I  leave  to  the  before-men- 
tioned Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  also  in 
trust,  to  be  applied,  af^er  paying  my  debts, 
to  the  use  of^  Francis  Baroer,  my  man-ser- 
vant, a  negro,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
judge  most  fit  and  available  to  his  l>enefit 
And  I  appoint  the  aforesaid  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  ^hn  Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William 
Scott,  sole  executors  of  this  my  last  will 
and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former 
wills  and  testaments  whatever.  In  witness 
whereof  I  hereunto  subscribe  my  name, 
tnd  aflix  my  seal,  this  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, 1784.  «Sam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 
^*  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared, 
and  delivered,  by  the  said  testator, 
as  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the 
presence  of  us,  the  word  two  being 
first  inserted  in  the  opposite  "page. 
"  GfiOROc  Strahan. 
"John  Dcsmoulins." 

)  [See  ante,  p.  436.— Ed.] 

*  [The  foflowingreceipt,  aU  in  Johmon''s  wri- 
ting, was  foond  in  Doctor  Percy's  papers  by  Mr. 
Sliaw  Mason. 

'*  Memorandnm. — I  have  received  one  year's 
mterest  of  one  hundred  and  filly  pounds  lent  in 
' to  Dr.  Percy.  «•  Sam.  Johnsoh." 

*•  April  26, 1782."— Ejd.] 


"  By  way  of  codieil  to  my  last  wfB  m 
testament,  I,  Samuel  Johnson,  give,  deviK, 
and  bequeath,  mv  messuage  or  teneraal 
situate  at  Lichfield,  in  the  county  of  Sta^ 
ford,  with  the  appurtenances  in  tfae  tenus 
and  occupation  of  Mrs.  Bond,  of  Lkhfield, 
aforesaid,  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her  under- 
tenant, to  my  executors,  in  trust,  to  sell  aad 
dispose  of  tne  same;  and  the  money  an* 
sing  from  such  sale  I  give  and  bequeadi  as 
follows,  viz.  to  Thomas  and  BeinamiD,  the 
sons  of  Fisher  Johnson,  late  of  jLeicestcr, 

and Whiting,  daughter  oT  Thomas 

Johnson,  late  of  Coventry,  and  the  grand- 
daughter  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  oh 
full  and  equal  fourth  part  each;  bat  in  caas 
there  shall  be  more  grand-daughten  than 
one  of  the  said  Thomas  Johnson,  living  at 
the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  and  be- 
iqueath  the  part  or  share  of  that  one  to  and 
equally  between  such  grand-daughters^  I 
give  and  bequeath  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogei% 
of  Berkley,  near  Froom,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  tiie  sum  of  one  hundred  poandi, 
requesting  him  to  apply  the  same  towards 
the  maintenance  of  Elizabeth  Heme,  a  In- 
natick.  I  also  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
sod-children,  the  son  and  daughter  of 
Mauritius  Lowe,  painter,  each  of  them  one 
hundred  pounds  of  my  stock  in  the  thne 
per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  to  be  ap- 
plied and  disposed  of  bjr  and  at  the  diseie- 
tion  of  my  executors,  in  the  education  or 
settlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  said 
legatees.  Also  I  give  and  bequeath  "to  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  one  of  my  execntors,  the 
Annales  Ecclesiastici  of  Baronius,  and  Ho- 
linshead's  and  Stowe's  Chronicles,  and  aJso 
an  octavo  Common  Prayer-Book.  To  Ben- 
net  Langton,  Esq.  I  give  and  bequeath  my 
Polyglot  Bible.     To  Sir  Joshua  Keynokis, 


liam  Scott,  one  of  my  executors,  the  Die 
tionnaire  de  Commerce^  and  Lectins^  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Poets  s.  To  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, PoetsB  Gmci  Heroici  per  Henncnm 
Stephanum.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan, 
vicar  of  Islington,  in  Middlesex,  Mill^ 
Greek  Testament,  Beza's  Greek  Testament, 
by  Stephens,  all  iny  Latin  Bibles,  kad  my 
Greek  Bible,  by  Wechelius.  To  Dr.  He- 
berden,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Dr.  Butler,  and 
Mr.  Cruikshanks,  the  surgeon  who  attended 
me,  Mr.  Holder,  my  apothecary,  Geraid 
Hamilton,  Esq.  Mrs.  Gardiner,  of  Snow 
hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Revnolds,  Mr.  Hoole, 
and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Uoole,  his  son,  each 
a  book  at  their  election,  to  keep  as  a  token 
of  remembrance.  I  also  give  and  bequeath 
to  Mr.  John    Desmoulins,    two  hundred 

'  [Poeta  Greci  Veteres  carmims  historiei  Serip- 
tores  qui  extant  omnes.  Gr,  Lot,  cork  et  raom* 
sione  Jac.  Lectii./o/.  1606. — Ed.] 
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^  tbiee  pet  eenUanaiB- 

tios;  and  to  Mr.  Sastxes,  the  ItaHan  master, 
Ike  sour  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in 
teoka  of  piety  for  his  own  use.  And 
wfaereaa  tne  said  Bennet  Langton  hath 
agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in  my 
will  to  be  in  his  hands,  to  grant  and  secure 
an  annuity  of  seventy  pounds  payable  during 
the  life  of  me  and  my  servant,  Francis  Bar- 
ber,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  us,  to 
Mr.  Geoige  Stnbbs,  in  trust  for  us;  my 
■rwm^  and  win  is,  that  in  case  of  my  decease 
before  the  said  aflreement  shall  be  perfected, 
the  said  sum  m  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
poondB,  and  the  bond  for  securing  the  said 
flom,  shall  go  to  the  said  Francis  Barber  ; 
and  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  him  the 
Moane,  in  heu  of  the  bequest  in  his  favour, 
contained  in  my  said  will.  And  I  hereby 
empower  my  ezecutorB  to  deduct  and  retain 
all  expenses  that  shall  or  may  be  incurred 
ni  the  execution  of  my  said  will,  or  of  this 
eodicil  thereto,  out  of  such  estate  and  efl^ts 
as  I  shall  die  possessed  of.  AU  the  rest, 
i«sidue,  and  remainder  of  my  estate  and 
effects  I  give  and  bequeath  to  toy  said  ex- 
ecutors, in  trust  for  the  said  Francis  Barber, 
his  executors,  and  admimstratois.  Witness 
my  hand  and  seal,  this  9th  day  of  Decem- 
l)er,1784.  ^  ^    „^ 

mSam.  Johnson,  (L.  S.) 
<<  Signed,  sealed,  published,  declared,  and 
deEvered,  by  the  said  Samuel  Johnson,  as, 
and  for  a  codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, in  the  {Mesence  of  us,  who,  in  his 
presence,  and  at  his  request,  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  have  hereto 
subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 
•aJohn  Copley. 
«  William  Gibson. 
••Henry  Cole." 


Upon  these  testamentary  deeds  it  is  pro- 
per to  make  a  few  observations.  His  ex- 
press declaration  with  his  dying  breath  as  a 
Christian,  as  it  had  been  often  practised  in 
Buch  solenm  writings,  was  of  real  conse- 
euenoe  frcnn  this  great  man ;  for  the  ccHivio- 
noa  of  a  mind  equally  acute  and  strong 
might  weQ  overbalance  the  doubts  of  others 
-who  were  his  contemporaries.  The  ex- 
pression  poUxOed  may,  to  some,  convey  an 
unpression  of  more  than  ordinary  containi- 
nation;  but  that  is  not  warranted  by  its 
ffenuine  meaning,  as  appears  from  •'The 
Rambler,"  No.  42 ».     The  same  word  is 


I  [The  quotations  from  the  scriptures,  in  John- 
soD^s  Dictionary  sufficiently  justify  the  use  of 
this  word;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  No.  4S  of 
the  Rambler.  In  the  Journey  to  the  Hebndw 
be  uses  the  woid  familiariy,  and  talks  of  "  p<ri- 
lutinor  the  breakfast  table  with  slices  of  che^'' 
Mr.  Boewell  may  perhaps  have  meant  ''The 
VOL.  n.  ©7 


used  in  the  wib  of  Dr.  SanteiBcm,  bishop 
of  Lincoh),  who  was  piety  itself.   His  legacy 
of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Mr.  Innys,  bookseller,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  proceeded  from  a  very  worthy 
motive.    He  told  Sir.  John  Hawkins  that 
his  fiBLther  having  become  a  bankrupt,  Mr. 
Innys  had  assisted  him  with  money  or  credit 
to  continue  his  business.  >  <«  This,"  said  he, 
••  I  consider  as  an  obligation  on  me  to  be 
mXeM  to  his  descendants."  The  amount  of 
ms  property  proved  to  be  considerably  more 
than  he  had  supposed  it  to  be.    Sir  John 
Hawkins  estimates  the  bequest  to  Francis 
Barber  at  a  sum   little    short   of   fifteen 
hundred   pounds,  including  an   annuity  of 
seventy  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  Mr. 
Langton,  in  consideration  of  seven  hundred 
and  nfty  pounds,  which  Johnson  had  lent  to 
that  gentleman.    Sir  John  seems  not.  a  Httie 
angry  at  this  bequest,  and  mutters  ••  a  caveat 
against  ostentatious  bounty  and  favour  to 
negroes."     But  surely,  when  a  man  has 
money  entirely  of  his  own  acquisition,  espe- 
cially when  he  has  no  near  relations,  he 
may,  without  blame,  dispose  of  it   as  he 
pleases,  and  with  great  propriety  to  a  faith- 
ful servant.    Mr.  Barber,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  his  master,  retired  to   Lichfield, 
where  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  comfort  s.     It  has  been   objected  that 
Jdbnson   has   omitted   many  of  his    best 
friends,  when  leaving  books  to  several  as 
tokeoas    of    his  last   remembrance.      The 
names  of  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  Mr.  Hector,  Mr.  Murphy,  the  authour 
of  this  work,  and  others  wno  were  intimate 
witii  him,  are  not  to  be  found  in  his  wilL 
TTiis  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering 
that  as  he  was  very  near  his  dissolution  at 
the  time,  he  probably  mentioned  such  as 
happened  to  occur  to  him ;  and  that  he  may 
have    recollected,    that   he  had   formerly 
shown  others  such  proofo  of  his  regard,  .that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd  his  will  with 
tiieir  names.    Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  was  much 
^pleased   that  nothing  was  left  to  her; 
but  besides  what  I  have  now  stated,  she 
should  have  considered  that  she  had  left 
nothing  to  Johnson  by  her  vnll,  which  was 

Idler,  No.  88,*'  where  Johnson  sdded  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's  paper  the  words,  "  and  ^ 
Ivte  his  canvas  with  deformity.'* — Ed.] 

s  Francis  Barber,  Dr.  Johnson's  principal 
legatee,  died  in  the  infirmary  at  Stafiord,  alter 
undergoing  a  painful  operation,  Februaiy  13, 
1801. — Malonb.  [In  the  Gentleman's  Maga^ 
sine  for  1793,  p.  619,  there  are  some  anecdotes 
of  Barber,  in  which  it  is  said  that  he  was  then 
forty-eight  years  old.  Mr.  Chalmers  thinks  that  ' 
he  was  about  fifty-nz  when  he  died  ;  but  as  he 
entered  Johnson's  service  in  1752,  and  could 
scarcely  hare  been  then  under  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
somewhat  older.   See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  250.~£d.) 
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dnriitf  Ml  fifetdUB^  tts  sppeared  nt  hef 
decease.  Hk  emnueratftig  several  penone 
in  one  flroup,  and  leavrng  them  *each  a 
hock  at  uieir  dfection,"  might  possibly  have 

£>en  occasion  to  a  carious  question  as  to 
e  order  of  choice,  had  they  not  luddh* 
fixed  on  Afferent  books.  His  hbrary,  though 
by  no  means  handsome  in  its  appearance, 
was  sold  by  Mr.  Christie  far  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pounds,  nine  shillings :  many 
people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which 
Md  belonged  to  Johnson  t.  In  many  of 
them  he  nad  written  little  notes :  some- 
times tender  memorials  of  his  departed  wife ; 
as  *«  This  was  dear  Tetty's  book : "  some- 
times  occasional  remarks  of  diffisrent  sorts. 
Hr.  Lysons,  of  Cliffiird's-mn,  has  favom^ 
me  with  the  two  foUowing:  <*In  'Holy 
Rules  and  Helps  to  Devotion,  by  Bryan  Dup- 
pa,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winton, » Preces  qmdam 
videtttr  dUigenter  iractasse;  spero  mm  in. 
outRtus,'  In  'The  Rosicrucian  in&lliUe 
Axiomata,  by  John  Heydon,  Gent.,'  pre- 
fixed to  which  are  some  veraes  addressed 
to  the  authour,  signed  Ambr.  Waters, 
A.  M.  CoD.  Ex.  Oxon.  « These  Latin 
verses  were  written  to  Hobbes  by  Bathuist, 
upon  his  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  and 
have  ho  relation  to  the  bode.— An  odd 
fraud.' " 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had 
asked  Sir  John  Hawkins,  as  one  of  his 
executors,  where  he  should  be  buried ;  and 
on  being  answered,  **  Doubtless,  in  West- 
nmnster-Abbey,"  seemed  to  feel  a  satisfoc 
tion,  veiy  natmal  to  a  poet ;  and  indeed  in 
my  ophucm  verv  natural  to  every  man  of  any 
iinagmation,  wno  has  no  £muly  sepulchre  in 
which  he  can  be  laid  with  his  fathers.    Ac- 

eordipgly,  upon  Monday^  December 
^564.   ^t  his  remams,  [enclosed  in  a  leaden 

coffin,!  were  deposited  in  that  noble 
and  renowned  edifice,  fm  the  south  transept, 
near  the  foot  of  Shaxroeare's  monument, 
and  ctose  to  the  coffin  of  his  friend  Garrick ;] 
and  over  his  grave  was  placed  a  large  blue 
flag-stone,  with  this  inscription : 

** Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D. 

Obiit  xiiL  die  Deccmbris, 

Anno  Domini 

M.  Dec.  LXZZIV. 

iElatia  iiub  lxxv." 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  respectable 
number  of  his  friends,  particularly  such  of 
the  members  of  The  Literary  Club  as  were 
in  town ;  and  was  also  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  several  of  the  Reverend  Chap- 
ter  of  Westmimters.    Mr.  Buike^  Sir  Jo. 

1  [Mr.  Windliam  bought  Markland'g  SUtius, 
and  wrote  in  the  first  pa^e,  "  Fuit  t  UhrU  cIoT' 
i*nmi  SamueiiM  JohnsotC*  It  now,  by  the  fa- 
vour  of  Mr.  Jesae,  who  bousht  it  at  Mr.  Wind- 
ham's Bale,  belongs  to  the.  Editor.— Ed.I 

^  ['*It  must  be  told,  that  a  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  in  the  public  paoera  that  he  was  not 


seph  Baoki,  Mr. 

Sir  Chalks  Bunbury,  and  Mr,  Cobnuitl 
his  paU.     His   scbooUfeUow,  Dr.  Tw/im, 
peiformed  the  moumfril  efice  of  : 
burial  service. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  aecosed  of  aJfectatio^ 
when  I  declare,  that  1  find  myself  raiaUsia 
eacpressallthatl  felt  upon  the  leas  of  soch  a 


••  guide,  i^iik)sopher  and  friends."  I 
therefore,  not  say  one  wonl  ef  my  own,  brt 
adopt  those  of  an  eminent  friend «,  which  hi 
uttered  with  an  abrupt  telid^,  enpeiioor  to 
aD  studied  compositions : — '^tie  has  madaa 
chasm,  which  not  only  nothing  can  fli  f^ 
but  which  noUmiff  has  a  tendency  to  fil  sp. 
— Johnson  is  dead.-:— Let  ns  go  fo  the  am 
best :  there  is  nobody ;  no  man  can  be  sad 
to  put  vou  in  mind  of  Johnson." 

As  Johnson  had  abundant  homage  piid 
to  him  during  his  life  s,  go  no  writer  in  tkn 

buried  with  all  possible  liinerm]  rites  and  ho* 
noars.  In  all  processions  and  solemnities  bos» 
thing  will  be  forgotten  or  omitted.  Here  as 
disrespect  was  nrtended.  Theeiecatondidmit 
think  themselves  justified  in  doiaa  more  than 
they  did ;  for  only  ahttle  cathedmTservioe^  so* 
cosupanied  with  lights  and  muaici  would  havt 
raised  the  price  of  mtermenL  In  this  natter 
fees  ran  high  ;  they  could  not  be  ezcosfd,*  and 
the  expenses  were  to  be  paid  from  the  property 
of  the  deceased.  His  funeral  expenses  amousf' 
ed  to  more  than  two  hundred  pounds  Futnrs 
monumental  charges  may  be  defrayed  by  thege- 
neroeity  of  subscnption.^ — OenUAnmi>*a  M^*' 
xbie,  1785,  p.  91 1 ,  probably  by  Mr.  Tyers.— Eo.) 

8  On  the  subject  of  Johnson  I  may  adopt  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Harrington  cohoerning  his 
venetmble  tutor  and  diooesMi,  Dr.  John  Stil^ 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells :  **  who  hath  9>en 
roe  some  helps,  mora  bopea,  all  encooFagemcRts 
in  my  best  studies :  to  whom  I  never  came  hot 
I  grew  more  rdigioua ;  from  whom  I  never  went, 
but  I  parted  better  instructed.  Of  him,  there- 
for^ my  acquaintance,  my  friend,  my  instrudrr, 
if  I  speak  much,  it  were  not  to  be  marvelled ;  il 
I  speak  frankly,  it  is  not  to  be  Uaroed ;  asi 
though  I  speak  partiallv,  it  were  to  be  peidoa- 
ed."^«  Nug^  Antique,^  vol.  i.  p.  138.  Theis 
is  one  circumstaiice  in  Sir  John's  chancier  el 
Bishop  Still,  which  is  peeuliaily  applicable  Is 
Johnson:  **H6  became  so  famous  a  dispnter, 
thai  the  leamedest  were  even  afraid  to  dispute 
with  him;  and  he,  finding  his  own  st'cngth, 
could  not  stick  to  warn  them  in  their  ar^umentff 
to  take  heed  to  their  answers,  like  a  peifrct  fen- 
cer that  will  ten  aforehand  in  which  button  he 
will  give  the  venew,  or  like  a  cunnincr  chnv- 
player  that  will  appoint  aforehand  with  which 
pawn  and  in  what  place  he  wiH  give  the  male*" 
/MdL— BoawRLL. 

4  The  late  Right  Honourable  William  Genid 
l9ami1ton,  who  nad  been  intimately  acquaintrd 
with  Dr.  Johnson  near  thirty  years.  He  dt«  d  in 
London,  July  16,  1796,  ra  his  sixty-eighth 
year.— Malokb. 

9  Beside  the  Dedications  to  him  6y  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, the  Reverend  T>r. Franklin, and  dwRer- 
erend  Mr.  Wilson,  which  I  have  mentioned  le- 
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^tt^km^fm  hftd  lodi  an  ae6iiiiiidat»a«f  ttte- 

■viy  bMK»un  after  hb  death.    A  flymen  upon 

ffci^%  event  waa  fseached  in  St.  Mary's  churclh 

OttfbHi  before  the  Um^erai^,  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Agutter,  of  Magdalen  CoDege  K    The 

JLzvee,  the  Memcnrm  the  KaeayB,  both  in  prose 

ffftA  vene»  which  have  been  published  con^ 

««ning  hiin»  would  make  many  volumee* 

Tbe  mmBtom  attacks  too  upon  him  I  con- 

VBder  aa  part  of  hia  oonsequencei  upon  the 

ynneipto  which  he  himself  so  well  knew  and 

asserted.    Many  who  trembled  at  his  pre- 

«enc«  were  forward  in  assaaH*  when  they  no 

loniMr  apprehended  danger.    When  one  of 

ln»  little  pragmatical  foes  was  invidiously 

snaitifig  at  his  fame,  at  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  s 

table,  the   Reverend   Dr.  Parr  exclaimed, 

with  his  usual  bold  animation,  **  Ay,  now 

that  the  old  Hon  is  dead,  every  ass  thinks  he 

may  Idck  at  him." 

A  monument  for  him,  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, was  resolved  upon  soon  after  his  death, 
and  was  supported  by  a  most  respectable 
Gontribution ;  but  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's  having  come  to  a  resolution  of  ad- 
mitting monuments  there,  upon  a  liberal  and 
magnScent  plan,  that  cathedral  was  after- 
wards fixed  on,  as  the  place  in  which  a  ceno- 
taph should  be  ejected  to  his  memory :  and 
in  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city  of  Lich- 
field, a  smaller  one  is  to  be  erected «.    To 

eoiding  to  their  dates,  there  was  one  by  a  lady, 
efa  vmfication  of  "Aningait  and  A^ut,"  and 
one  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Walker,  of  his  "  Rhe- 
tarical  Grammar.''  I  have  introduced  into  this 
woilc  aeveiml  oomplimeots  paid  to  him  in  the 
writmes  of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  the  number 
<irihem  isBo  great,  that  we  may  fairly  say  that 
there  was  almost  a  gsneral  tribute.  Let  me  not 
be  forgetful  of  the  honour  done  to  him  by  Colo- 
nel Myddleton,  of  Gwaynyno^,  near  Denbigh  ; 
wIms  OB  the  banks  of  a  rivul«t  in  his  park,  where 
Jdmsoa  d^tdiied  to  stand  and  repeat  verses, 
erected  an  um  with  the  inscription  given  onU^ 
^eL  i.  p.  490.— Boswau- 

rHerc  followed  an  account  of  the  vanous  por- 
trwts  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  is  transferred  to  the 

^^f^f^'^y^  published.  In  a  letter  to  me, 
Mr.  Agutter  says,  -  My  sen»^  ^^^^J^*  ""J- 
Tcrsity  was  more  engaged^ with  Dr.  Johnsons 
•MTsI  than  his  intdUetud  charecter.  It  particu- 
fatrty  examined  his  fear  of  death,  and  suggest^ 
several  reasons  for  the  apprehensions  of  the  gowj, 
and  the  Widifcence  of  the  infidel,  m  their  last 
hoare;  this  was  illustrated  by  contrasUng  the 
death  ofDr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Hume:  the  text 

was.  Job,  xxi.  M— 26."— BoswELL. 

sThis  monument  has  been  since  erected.  It 
censisu  of  a  medallion,  with  a  tablet  beneath, 
on  whidi  is  this  inscription : 

«•  TlM  frteada  «»r  Samubl  Johwsok,  LUD. 

Erected  Uite  monnmentf 

As  a  tribate  of  rmptnA 

Ta  the  Momory  of  a  man  of  extensive  learnuiff, 

A  ^wHMmtahMl  moial  writer,  and  a  oincere  rorMlan. 

^  **^K*ir5«Ju.  1^  aged  75 --M^HM. 


compose  his  ej»tapb,OQuld  notbut  exdte  the 
warmest  competiaon  of  genius.  If  laudaH 
i  laudato  viro  be  praise  which  is  highly  esti- 
mable, I  should  not  forgive  myself  were  I  to 
omit  the  following  sepulchral  verses  on  the 
authour  of  The  English  Dictionary, 
written  by  the  Right  Honourable  Henry 
Floods: 

«  No  need  of  Latin  or  of  Greek  to  mce 

Our  Johnson's  memory,or  inscriDe  his  grave ; 
His  native  language  clums  this  mournful  space, 
To  pay  the  immorUlity  be  gave.** 
The  Reverend  Dr.  Parr,  on  being  request- 
ed to  undertake  the  inscription  for  the  monu« 
ment,  thus  expressed  hiinself  in  a  letter  to 
WilHam  Seward,  Esq. :  *«  I  leave  this  mighty 
task  to  some  hardier  and  some  abler  wnter. 
The  variety  and  splendour  of  Johnson's  attain- 
ments, the  pecuharities  of  his  character,  his 
private  virtues,  and  his  literaiy  pubUcatioDi^ 
fill  me  with  confusion  and  dismay,  when  I  re- 
flect upon  the  confined  and  difficult  species  of 
composition,  in  which  alone  they  can  be  ex« 
pressed,  with  propriety,  upon  his  monument." 
But  I  understand  that  this  great  schdar*  and 
warm  admirer  of  Johnson,  has  yielded  to  re- 
peated Bohcitations,  and  executed  the  very 
difiicnlt  undertaking. 

[Dr.  Johnson's  monument,  coa-  j^^^ 
sisting  of  a  colossal  figure  leaning 
against  a  column  (but  not  very  strongly  re- 
sembling Irim),  has  stoce  the  death  of  Mr. 
BosweH  been  placed  in  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
having  been  first  opened  to  publick  view, 
February  23, 1796.  The  epiUph  was  writ- 
ten  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  and  is  as  follows : 

»  To  prerent  any  misconception  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Malone,  by  whom  these  lines  were 
obtigingly  communicated,  requests  me  to  add 
thelollowing  remark  :  . .       ,^ 

"  In  justice  to  the  late  Mr.  Flood,  now  himsdr 
wanting,  and  hiajhly  meritin  j;,  an  epitaph  from  his 
country,  to  which  his  transcendent  talents  did 
the  highest  honour,  as  well  as  the  most  import 
tant  service,  it  should  be  observed,  that  these 
lines  were  by  no  means  intended  as  a  regular 
monumental  inscription  for  De.  Johnaon.  Had 
he  undertaken  to  write  an  appropriate  and  dis- 
criminative epitaph  for  that  excellent  and  extraor- 
dinary man,  those  who  knew  Mr.  Flood's  vigour 
of  mind  will  have  no  doubt  that  h«  would  have 
produced  one  worthy  of  his  illustrious  subject 
But  the  fact  was  merely  this:  In  December, 
1789,  after  a  large  aubscripiion  had  been  made 
for  Dr.  Johnson's  monnment,  to  which  Mr. 
Flood  liberally  contributed.  Mr.  Malone  hap* 
pened  to  call  on  him  at  his  house  in  Bemers 
street,  and  the  conversation  turntng^  on  the  pro- 
posed monument,  Mr.  Malone  maintained  that 
the  epitaph,  by  whomsoever  it  should  be  writ- 
ten, ought  to  be  in  Latin.  Mr.  Flood  thought 
differently.  The  next  morning,  in  a  postcnpt  te 
a. note  on  another  subject,  he  mentioned  twhe 
continued  of  the  same  opinion  as  on  the  prece^ 
ins  day,  and  sul^ined  the  lines  above  g^vsaJ* 

—-BOSWCLU 
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A    ^K     O 

8AMVELI  •  10HN80N 

GKAMMATICO  •  £T    CIUTICO 

BCSIPTORVM  •  AN6UCORVM  •  LITTERATE 

PERITO  •  PORTAE  •  LVMINIBVB  • 

8ENTENTIARVM  •  ET  PONDBRIBV8  VERBORUIC 

ADMIRABILI  •  MA6I8TRO  •  VIRTVTIB 

ORAV108IMO  •  HOMINI  •  OPTIMO  •  ET 

8IN6VLARI8  •  EXEMPU 


QVI  •  VDCIT  •  ANN   Lxxv  MENS  iL-DIEB-  xml. 
DECiSSSlT-  IDIB   DECEMfiR-  ANN  •  CHRIST 

Olo  .  loCC  •  LZZZlllI. 

8EPVLT  •  IN  •  AED  •  8ANCT-  PETR-  WESTMO- 

N  A8TERIEM8  •  znl  •  KAL  -  IAN  V  AR  ANN  •  CHRUTT 

cL>  '  locc  '  LXZXV. 

AMICl   ET  ■  SODALES  •  LITTERARn 

PECVNIA  •  CX>NLATA 

H-  M  •  FACIVND  •  CVRAVER. 

On  a  scroll  in  his  hand  are  the  Mowing 
words : 

ENM  AKAPE2:£inONaNANTA3IO£EIlIAMOIBH  1 

On  one  side  of  the  monument : 
Facibbat  Johamiibs  Baoom,  BevLPVom  Abm.  Cbbut. 

]i.D.OC.LXXXT. 

The  sahecriptxon  for  this  manimient,  which 
cost  eleven  hundred  gnuineas,  was  begun  by 
the  literary  Club,  and  ccHnpleted  s  by  the  aid 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  other  fnends  and  ammrers.] 

1  It  ifl  to  be  regretted  that  the  committee  for 
crectins  this  monument  did  not  adhere  to  the 
prindplee  of  the  Rovnd  Robing  on  the  subject  of 
Goldsmith*!  epitaph,  (ante,  p.  80),  and  insist 
on  having  the  epitaph  to  Johnson  written  in  the 
language  to  which  ne  had  been  so  great  and  so 
Tery  peculiar  a  benefactor.  The  committee  of 
subscribers,  called  cvratQrSf  were  Lord  StoweU, 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Mr.  Melcalf,  Mr.  Bos  well,  and  Mr.  Malone. 
Mr.  Metcair,  Mr.  Burke,  and  Sir  Joseph  had 
sign^  the  Round  Robin  ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
simied  that  Dr.  Johnson's  preference  of  a  Latin 
epitaph,  so  posUivehf  ffrenouneed  on  that  occa- 
sion, operated  on  their  minds  as  an  expression 
of  what  his  wishes  would  hsTe  been  as  to  his 
own.  It  seems,  however,  to  the  Editor  the 
height  of  bad  taste  and  absurdity  to  exhibit  Dr. 
Johnson  in  St  Paurs  cathedral  in  the  masque- 
rade of  a  half  naked  Roman,  with  such  pedan- 
tic, and,  to  the  passing  public,  unintelli^ble  in- 
scriptions as  the  above.  The  following  is  a 
dose  translation : 

Alpha,   nX    Om»f^ 

To  BAlfFBL  JOBNMIf. 

A  gnonnwriaii  Bnd  critic 

Of  great  tkill  in  English  llterantre ; 

poet  admlnible  (br  the  licht  o€  hia  Mntencet 

And  the  weight  of  bis  words ; 

A  inoBt  oflbctlve  teacher  of  ySrtue ; 

An  excellent  man,  and  of  ringular  ezaoiple, 

Who  Uvpd  75  yean,  S  months,  14  dayn. 

He  died  In  the  ides  of  December,  In  the  year  of  Christ, 

mccLxxxiv.  1 

Was  burled  la  the  church  of  Bl  Peier*s,  Wealmlnscer, 

The  13th  of  the  kalends  of  January,  in  the  year  of  Christ, 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

His  Hterary  fHends  and  eorapanlont, 

By  a  collection  of  money, 
Caused  this  moaument  to  be  made. 

The  reader  will  not  of  course  attribute  to  the 
origraal  all  the  awkwardness  of  this  almost  literal 
▼men  ;  but  he  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  te- 
dious and  confused  mode  of  marking  the  nnme- 


The  ehaneter  ef  SAHinL  Jon 
T  tni8t,been  so  developed  in  the 
this  woik»  that  ther  who  have 
with  a  pwnsal  may  be  oooflidBred  as  weft  ae- 
qoainted  with  him.  As  however  it  vmy  he 
expected  that  I  abonld  coDect  ioto  ooe  viev 
the  capital  and  distiogoishing  featoree  4iftfaa 
extraordinaiy  man,  I  ahaB  endeavour  to  ac« 
ouit  myself  of  that  part  of  my  biognphieal  n^ 
dertakinga,  however  difficoit  it  nav  be  toA> 
that  which  many  of  mjreadenwilfilo  better 
for  themsdves. 

His  figure  waa  lam  and  weD  fonned^  end 
his  coontenance  of  m  cast  of  an  ^i^^awi 
statue  ;  yet  his  appearance  waa  leDdMed 
strange  and  e^mewbat  uncouth*  by  oonviiU 
sive  cramps,  by  the  scare  of  that  ^Mrf^-yff 
which  it  was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch 
could  cure,  and  by  a  slovenly  mode  d[  dreae. 
He  had  the  use  only  of  one  eye;  yet  ao 
nmch  does  mind  goveni,  and  even  aiqiply 
the  deficiency  of  oigansi  that  his  vimial  per* 
ceptions,  as  ftr  as  they  extended,  w^e  un- 

rals,  the  tmneceesary  repetition  of  them,  and  the 
introduction  of  nonet  and  idt*^  all  of  which  are, 
even  on  the  princiDles  of  the  Lapid&iian  scho- 
lars themselves,  clumsy,  and  on  the  principles 
of  common  sense^  contemptible.  Tnirty-foor 
letters  and  numerals  (nearly  a  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  inscription)  are,  for  instance,  expended  m 
letting  posterity  know  (hat  Dr.  Johnson  mmm 
bwried'm the  same  month  of  the  saaoe  year  in 
whidi  he  dinL 

The  Ghieek  words,  so  pedantically  tumbied  to- 
gether  on  the  scroll,  are  an  alteration  by  Dr.  Pur 
of  a  line  of  Dionyshn,  the  geographer,  with 
which  Johnson  has  closed  the  Raaabier.  See 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  93.  It  seems,  chat  in  d«ferenoe  to 
some  apprehenaons  that  the  Dean  and  Cliaplflr 
of  St  rauPs  might  think  the  Avrviv  cr  ^Mn^Mr 
ayra^tos  tm  afiotpt^from  the  bU$aed  god$  wtmjf  4e 
roeeioe  kU  merited  rewsril— sostiewhat  heatbeD- 
isb,  Dr.  Parr  was  persnaded  to  convert  the  ham 
into  *Bir  ftoffOfMtfvc  vovmr  orrm^it  tin  SfMi^v— 
msy  he  receive  mnemgH  the  bleeeedthe  meriied  rs- 
ward  of  hie  labourt.  The  reader  who'  is  cniioas 
about  die  pompous  inanities  of  literature  win 
find  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  rolume  of  Dr.ParT*^ 
works,  ed.  I888,a  longoorrespondeoee  between 
Parr,  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds,  Malone^  snd  other 
fnends  of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  subject  of  this  epi- 
taph. He  will  be  amused  at  the  burlesque  ina- 
portsnce  which  Pair  attaches  to  epitaph-writings 
the  tenacity  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  ^ 
scribe  Dr.  Johnson,  with  referance  to  his  poeti- 
cal character  as  secfs  proMtKt,  and  his  candid 
in  the  composition  he  i 


avowal,  that  in  the  composition  he  waa  thinking 
more  of  his  own  character  than  Dr.  Johnaoo'SL 
— Ed.1 

s  (After  mudi  delay  and  veir  great  difficulty, 
as  appears  by  many  reproacnfm  notices  and 
complaints  in  the  Gemiltmem'e  Mtgaxieu. — 
EdJ 

8  As  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  givs  a  diiSeF- 
ent  character  of  my  illustrious  friend  now  from 
what  I  formeriy  gave,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sketch  of  him  in  my  **  Journal  of  a  Toor  to  the 
Hebridea  **  is  here  adopted.— Boswaix. 
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J  cpnok  a&d  aocttite.  So 
hk  temporameot,  that  he  never  knew 
the  natnnl  joy  of  a  free  and  vigorous  use  of  his 
limibe:  wheii  he  walkedp  it  waalike  theetnig- 
AlinggBitof  one  in  iattcfB;  when  he  rodoi  he 
Sad  no  eoramand  or  direction  of  hie  horse, 
bolt  waacairiedaaifinaballoon.  That  with 
Jais  constitution  and  habits  of  life  he  should 
bavehved  seventy*five  years,  is  a  proof  that 
an  inherent  vtvids  vw  is  a  powerful  preserva- 
tive <^the  human  £rame. 

Man  isi  in  generalf  made  up  of  contra* 
dictory  qualities ;  and  these  wiU  ever  show 
tfaemselves  in  strange  successiont  where  a 
GooBistency  in  appearance  at  least,  if  not 
reality*  has  not  been  attained  by  long  habits 
of  plulosophical  discipline.    Ip  prt^Mirtion  to 
the  native  vigour  of  the  mind,  the  contra- 
dictocy  qualities  will  be  more  prominent, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  adjusted ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  to  wonder  tliat  Johnson 
exhibited  an  .eminent  example  of  this  remark, 
which  I  have  made  upon  human  nature.    At 
di£&rent  times  he  seemed  a  different  man  in 
some  req>ects  ;  not,  however,  in  any  great 
or  essential  article,  upon  which  he  had  fuUy 
emiidoyed  his  paind,  and  settled  certain  pnn- 
ciplee  of  duty,  but  only  in  his  manners,  and  in 
the  display  of  argument  and  fancy  in  his  talk. 
He  was  ^ne  to  superstition,  but  not  to  cre- 
dulity.   Though  his  imagination  might  in- 
dme  him  to  a  belief  of  the  marveUous  and 
the  mysterious,  his  vigorous  reason  examined 
the  evidence  with  jeSousy.    He  was  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  christian,  of  hie^h  church 
of  England  and  monarchical  princij^es,  which 
he  would  not  tamely  sufiferto  be  questioned ; 
and  had,  p^haps,  at  an  early  period,  nar- 
rowed his  mind  somewhat  too  much,  both  as 
to  religion  and  politicks.    His  being  im- 
pressea  with  the  danger  of  extreme  lati- 
tude in  either,  though  he  was  of  a  very  inde- 
pendent  spirit,  occasioned   his    appearing 
somewhat  uit&vourable  to  the  prevalence  of 
^at  noble  freedom  of  sentiment  which  is  the 
liest  possession  of  man.    Nor  can  it  be  de- 
fued  that  be  had  many  prejudices;  which, 
however,  frequently  suggested  many  of  his 
pointed  sayings,  that  rather  show  a  playfiil- 
*nees  of  fancv  than  any  settted   niali^ty. 
He  was  steady  and  inflexible  in  maintdning 
the  <^ligations  of  religion  and  morality ;  both 
from  a  resard  for  the  order  of  society  and  from 
a  veneratum  for  the  Great  Source  of.  all  or- 
.der;  correct,  nay  stem  in  his  taste ;  hard  to 
pl^tiBe,  and  easily  ofifended;  impetuous  and 
vritaUe  in  his  temper,  hut  of  a  most  humane 
aad benevolent  hearts  which  showed  itself 

I  In  the  <*  OUa  Podrida,*^  a  collection  of  es- 
says published  at  Oxford,  there  is  an  admirable 
paper  upon  the  character  of  Johnson,  written  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Uorne,  the  late  excellent 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  The  following  paiisage 
is  emuently  happy : — ^  To  reject  wisdom,  be- 


aot  only  in  a  UMt  liheral  ehenty»  ai  fcr  m 
his  circnmstanees  would  alkn^  biUi  in  a  thoo> 
sand  instances  of  active  benevdence.  He 
was  afflicted  with  a  bodily  diseasei  which 
made  him  often  restless  and  fretftd»  uid  with 
a  constitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of 
which  darkened  the  hrigfalziess  of  hia  ftocj^ 
and  gave  a  gloomy  cast  to  his  whole  coune 
ofthmking:  we,  therefore,  ought  not  to  wooh 
der  at  hissalhes  of  impatienoe  and  passioii  at 
any  time*  especially  when  provoked  by  oh» 
truaive  ignorance  or  presuming  petulance^ 
and  allowanee  must  be  made  for  his  utterizy 
hasty  and  satirical  sallies  even  against  his 
best  friends.  And*  surely,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered, that,  *«  amidist  sickness  and  sorrow," 
he  exerted  his  faculties  in  so  many  works 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly 
that  he  achieved  the  great  ana  admirable 
Dictionary  of  our  language,  we  must  be  asto- 
nished at  his  resolution.  The  solemn  tex^ 
**of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much  will 
be  required,"  seems  to  have  been  ever  nre* 
sent  to  his  mind,  in  a  limnous  sense,  ana  to 
have  made  him  diasatislied  with  his  laboun 
and  acts  of  goodness,  however  comparative- 
ly great ;  so  that  the  unavoidable  conscious- 
ness of  his  8U]>eriority  was,  in  that  respect,  a 
cause  of  disquiet.  He  sufiered  so  much  frook 
this,  and  from  the  gloom  which  perpetually 
haunted  him,  and  made  solitude  frightfut 
that  it  may  be  said  of  him,  '*  If  in  this  uSe  on- 
ly he  had  hope,  he  was  of  all  men  most  mis^ 
rable."  He  loved  {Ruiae  when  it  was  hrought 
to  him ;  but  was  too  proud  to  seek  for  it; 
He  was  somewhat  susceptible  of  flatteiy. 
As  he  was  generd  and  linconfined  in  his  stu- 
dies, he  cannot  be  considered  as  master  df 
any  one. particular  science  ;  but  he  had  ac- 
cumulated a  vast  and  various  collection  of 
learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged m  his  mind  as  to  be  ever  in  readiness 
to  be  brouffht  forth.  But  his  superiority 
over  other  learned  men  consisted  chiefly  in 
what  may  be  called  the  art  of  thinldng,  the 
art  of  usin^  his  mind ;  a  certain  continual 
power  of  sevdng  the  useful  substance  of  aH 
that  he  knew,  and  exhibiting  it  in  a  dear  and 
forcible  manner  ;  so  that  niowledge,  which 
we  often  see  to  be  no  better  than  mmber  in 
men  of  dull  understanding,  was  in  him  true, 
evident,  and  actual  wisdom.  His  moral  nrc- 
cepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are  drawn  from 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  na^ 
ture.  His  maxims  carry  conviction;  for 
they  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  coounaa 
eense,  and  a  very  attentiive  and  nunute  bui> 
vey  of  real  life.  His  mind  was  so  f liU  of 
imagery  that  he  might  have  been  peipeta- 

caiise  the  person  of  him  who  commimicates  it 
is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  ineleguit ;  what 
is  it,  but  to  throw  away  a  pine-apple,  and  as- 
sign for  a  reason  the  roughness  ofits  coat?**— 

BOSWELL. 


mi^mntAT.  n. 


^w3Btf  a  fMtt ;  3f«t  k  18  i«mailttlle»  thil  how. 
«f«r  fkth  Iw  {MM  tB  m  tkie  raspecli  his  poeli- 
ed  pieees  in  general  have  wA  mneh  of  that 
eplMNhMrf  hut  are  rather  diBtingmefaed  hy 
Btronff  flertimeut  and  aeute  obeervation,  con- 
veyed in  harmonkNiB  and  eneigetick  verse^ 
fAiticnlarly  m  heioick  coupletB.  Though 
wntJSy  grave,  and  even  awful  in  his  depo^ 
Bienti  he  posaeeeed  unoonunon  and  peculiar 
powen  of  wit  and  humour;  he  frequently  in- 
dttlged  himeelf  in  cdloquial  pleaeantij ;  and 
the  heartieflt  merriment  was  often  enjoyedin 
his  company  ;  with  this  great  advantage* 
that,  as  it  Was  entirely  free  from  any  poison- 
ous  tincture  of  vice  or  impiety,  it  was  saluta- 
ry to  those  who  sharedin  it.  He  hadaccus- 
tomed  himself  to  such  accuracy  in  his  com- 
mon conversation  i»  that  he  at  all  times  ex- 

t  Thou*^  a  pcffoct  resembliiiice  of  JcHinsoB 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  ag&  parts  of  his  eharae- 
lir  ase  adonimbly  exprassed  by  Clarendon,  in 


drawinc  that  of  Loid  Falkland,  whom  the  no- 
jriy 
Oxfoid :  **  Such  an  immenseneas  of  wit, 


M« 


iwmff 
ana  I 


jlonotts 
Kd'M 


aaasteriv  historian  describes  at  bis  seat 


such  a  solidity  of  jodgpnent,  so  infinite  a  fancy, 
bound  in  by  a  most  lo^cal  latiocination.  His 
acquaintance  was  cultiTated  by  the  most  polite 
and  accurate  men,  so  that  his  liousewas  an  uni- 
versity in  leas  volume,  whitherthey  came,  not  ao 
nneb  for  repose  as  study,  and  to  examine  and 
tefine  those  grosser  propositiona  which  laxiness 
and  consent  made  ennent  in  conversation.'' 
Bayle's  account  of  Menage  may  also  be  quoted 

^ngly  apolicableto  the  great  subject  of 

**niB  illnstrioQs  friends  elected  a  very 
monument  to  him  in  the  coUecCion  enti- 
*  Menagiana.*  Those  who  judge  of  things 
light  will  confess  that  this  collection  is  Tsry  proper 
to  show  the  extent  of  eeniua  and  learning  which 
was  the  character  of  Menage.  And  I  may  be 
bold  to  aay,  that  the  excellent  w^rkt  he  pubttshed 
Witt  tiol  dliUnguitk  Um  from  other  learned  men 
90  mimmUgeoutly  9i  thit.  To  publish  books  of 
great  learning,  to  make  Gkeek  and  Latin  verses 
exceedingly  well  tamed  ie  not  a  common  talent, 
I  own;  neither  is  it  extremely  rare.  Itisincooi- 
panhly  more  difficult  to  find  men  who  can  fur- 
nish disoonvse  about  an  infinite  number  of  thingi, 
»nd  who  can  diversify  ihem  a  hundred  ways. 
How  qiany  authoors  are  there  who  are  admired 
lor  their  works,  on  account  of  the  vast  leamini; 
that  ia  dispUyed  in  them,  who  are  not  able  to  sus- 
tain a  conversation.  Those  who  know  Me- 
nage only  by  hia  hooka  might  think  he  resero- 
hlS  those  feamed  men ;  but  if  you  show  the 
*  Menagiana'  you  distinguish  him  from  them, 
and  make  him  known  by  a  talent  which  ia  given 
4s  very  few  learned  men.  There  it  appears 
that  be  was  a  man  who  spoke  off>band  a  thoo- 
sand  gaod  things.  His  memory  extended  to 
•what  was  andent  and  modem ;  to  the  court 
and  to  the  dty :  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living 
Hnguages ;  to  things  serious  and  things  jocose ; 
In  a  weira,  te  athouaand  aorta  of  subjects.  That 
which  appeared  a  trifle  to  some  readers  of  the 
*Mena|^ana,'  who  did  not  consider  circumstan- 
csB,  canaed  admiration  in  other  readeiByWho 
*   '  '  the  difloence  between  what  a  man 


pffenseuniB  umiueiiw  wiib  grant  mvniWfli 
elegam  choice  onangiingei  the  eAet«f«ftiA 
was  aided  by  his  havinga  kind  voaeek  and  • 
ebw deliberate  ntteranee.  Inhimwei 
ted  a  most  keica]  head  with  a  most 
imagination,  mich  gave  him  an  < 
advantage  in  arvmng:  for  he  cooU 
doee  or  wide,  as  be  saw  best  for  the  1 
Exultiiw  m  his  mtdleetual  strength  and  4es- 
terity,  he  could,  when  he  fdoMd,  be  Ikn 
greatest  sophist  that  ever  contended  in  tte 
Est  of  declamation ;  and,  from  a  spirt  of  CQn> 
tradictioQ,  and  a  ddight  in  showing  hie  pow* 
en^  he  would  often  maintahi  the  vrron^  sidn 
with  eoual  warmth  and  ingenuity ;  eo  tfa^ 
when  uere  was  an  audience,  Ins  real  ofnia^ 
could  seldom  be  gathered  from  his  tuft; 
thongh  when  he  was  in  company  with  n  an- 
gle friend,  he  would  discuss  a  subject  vridi 
^nuine  fiumess ;  but  he  was  too  conscien- 
tioiis  to  make  errour  permanent  uid  |irinii  kiit 
by  deliberately  writmg  it ;  and,  in  afl  faism^ 
merous  works,  he  earnestly  inculcated  what 
appeared  to  him  to  he  the  truth;  his  piety  be- 
ing constant,  and  the  rulmgprinieqile  ofailhai 


Huch  was  Samud  Johnson,  a  man  vdwee 
talentB,  acqmrements,  and  vktues,  were  0O  €9c- 
traordinarv,  that  the  more  Us  chameter  is 
consideredL  the  more  he  will  be  regarded  hr 
the  present  age,  and  hy  posterity,  with  r  "* — 
ration  and  reveranoe. 


I  shall  now  fulfil  my  proonse  of  <*TliiKif«ig 
specimens  of  various  sorts  of  imitatian  « 
Johnson's  style  >. 

Li  the  ••  TransactkmB  of  the  Rmi  Iimli 
Academy,  1767,"  there  is  an  "May  on 
the  Style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,"  by  the 
Reverend  Robert  Burrowes,  whose  respect 
for  the  great  object  of  his  critidsm*  is  tfans 
evinced  in  the  conclucEng  paragranh:  ••I 
have  singled  him  out  from  ue  whole  body 
of  EngliSi  writers,  because  his  untversnllf- 
acknowledged  beauties  would  be  most  n|it 
to  induce  imitation:  and  I  have  treated 

apeaka  without  preparation  and  that  which  be 
preparea  for  the  preaa.  And,  therefore,  we  ea»> 
not  sufficiently  commend  the  care  which  bis  3- 
lustrioua  frienda  took  to  erect  a  monument  ao 
capable  of  siring  him  immortal  glofy.  TIaqr 
were  not  obliged  Co  rectify  what  they  bad  heatid 
him  aav  ;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  bad  not  been 
faithful  historians  of  his  conversation.'*    Bee 

WBLL. 

t  [Transpoeed  from  pi  431,  snife-^En^] 
»  Wemustsmileat  a  little  inaoeurapyermni- 
aphor  in  the  preface  to  the  Transactiona*  wUsh 
ia  written  by  Mr.  Burrowes.  The  ertftdk  ^  lAa 
9tyle  ((f  Johnson  harine,  with  a  juat  leal  for  bi^ 
erature,  obsenred,  that  the  whole  nation  are  etM» 
ed  on  to  exert  themselves,  afterwards  aaya^ 
«  They  are  e^Ui  on  by  eveiy  lye  which  can 
have  laudable  influence  on  tlie  heut  of  man.* 
— BoswBLL.    [See  ante^  voL  i.  pi  8A.— Bn.] 


m^MTAT.  m 


titlMr  on  his  hOlM,  Ham 


Mb  perfections, 
ay  infill  eomprae  all  the  ^ 
I  coDld  nnke  wpoa  bu  §u^ 
irliil»  vohtmea  wonM  aot  lie  aoffieieiit  lor  a 
fMotM  on  his  perfeetH»is." 

Mr.  BiHTowes  has  analysed  the  composi- 
Ifon  of  JohnsoDf  and^pointad  out  it»pee»' 
liaritMB  With  tnaeh  acateness;  and  I  woidd 
fecomindiid  a  caraiul  perusal  of  his  Essay 
to  those  who,  beinr  captivated  hy  the  niuoa 
61  fmupk!d»f  and  splendour  which  the 
writings  of  Johnson  contain,  without  hav- 
ing a  saflScient  portion  of  his  vigonr  of  mind» 
may  be  in  danger  of  beeoonog  bad  copy- 
islB  of  bie  SBaaiier.  f ,  however,  cannot  but 
ebBcrve»  and  I  observe  it  to  his  credit^ 
HuiC  this  learned  gentleman  has  himself 
enight  no  mean  dc^pree  of  the  expansion 
and  hatmony  whidi,  independent  of  all 
ether  drcuastanees,  characterise  the  sen- 
tences of  Johnson.  This,  in  the  pffe<iBice 
ts  the  volonie  in  which  the  Essay  appears, 
wsfind, 

«If  it  be  said  that  m  societies  of  this  sort 
too  nmeb  attention  10  frequently  bestowed 
sii  sQbjeete  barren  and  speculative,  it  may 
beanewered,  that  no  one  science  is  so  little 
connected  with  the  rest  as  not  to  afford  many 
prmcipleB  whose  use  may  extend  considera. 
UybiTond  the  science  to  which  they  prima- 
ifll^  bekN^,  and  that  no  proposittoD  is  so 
pur^  tbeotfetical  as  to  be  totally  inoimble 
efbemg  applied  to  practical  porposes.  There 
li  no  apparent  conasanon  between  duration 
and  the  eycbidal  aith,  the  properties  of 
which  duly  attended  to  have  furnished  us 
iMi  onr  best-reffvdated  methods  of  measnr- 
1^  tnie:  and  ne  who  had  made  himself 
master  <tf  the  nature  and  eJ^tions  of  the 
Ingttritimiio  om^e  is  not  awaie  that  he  has 
arikanced  coMidevably  towards  ascertaining 
tiie  proportienable  density  (tf  the  air  at  its 
various  distances  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
satth.'* 

The  hidiewos  imitatois  of  Johnson's  stvle 
ass  ittraraeraUe.  Then*  general  method  is 
to  accumulate  hard  words,  without  consider- 
isg^  Chatf  altho^ffh  he  was  fond  of  introducing 
them  occasion^y,  there  is  not  a  single  sen- 
tence in  all  his  writings  where  they  are 
crowded  together,  as  in  the  fbtet  verse  of  the 
ftiltowing  miaginary  Ode  by  him  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  1,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers : 

1  Johnson's  wishm^  to  unite  himself  with  this 
.  ifch  widow  was  mud)  talked  of,  but  I  believe 
without  fouadatioo.  The  report,  however,  gave 
oecsston  to  a  poem,  not  without  characteristioal 
merit,  entitled  "Ode  to  Mrs.  Thral&  by  Samuel 
Johnson,  LL.T).  on  their  supposed  approach- 
ing  Nopuals :  **  printed  for  Mr.  raulder  in  Bond- 
rtieet  I  shalt  quote  as  a  spechnen  the  first 
thrtestanias: 

**  If  e'w  107  dngcn  touchM  the  lyre, 
la  wdre  fierce,  f  n  pleasiire  smy,      ^ 
Bhall  iiot>SiSr  TklmXkfn  Mrillei  Iim^I 
BtaU  asm  rsfiue  tbe  sportive  Imf  t 


**  Ow^ritUi  sssitf s-sWsslcidnHH^ 
Opi»ei  thou  thb  gigpntisfc  ' 

i>r«vimiMii|p  at  thy  sbriiMy  .   . 

Shall,  cot^/Mieed  by  thv  charmi^ 
A  captive  in  thj  ain6teiU  anns, 
PerennUdiff  be  thine  ?" 

Tins  and  a  thonsiaind  cither  each  attempt* 
are  totaUy  nnfihe  the  o^iginal^  which  the 
writers  imagmed  they  were  toruing  into  ivdi» 
eule.  Theve  is  not  similarity  enough  let 
bnrlcsqnc,  or  even  for  caricature. 

Mr.  Colman,  in  his  «  Prose  on  several  ee« 
casions,"  has  «« A  Letter  from  Lexiphanes# 
containing  Proposals  for  a  Oiosgaty  or  Fo- 
cahulary  of  tbe  Yuigar  TMgiiB;  intended 
as  a  Supplement  to  a  larger  Dictionary." 
It  is  evidettt}y  meant  as  a  sportive  saBy 
of  ridicule  on  Jc^mson,  whos<^  style  is  thus 
hnitated,  without  being  grossly  overcharged  t 
••  It  is  easy  to  tSovesee  that  the  idle  and 
£Hiterate  win  complain  that  I  have  increased 
their  labours  by  endeavourmg  to  dimklish 
them;  and  thalt  I  have  explained  what  U 
more  easy  by  what  is  mcHe  difficcdt**Higfiio» 
turn  per  ^nothis.  I  expect)  on  the  other 
hand,  the  liberal  ackiiowled|[ments  of  the 
learned.  He  who  is  buried  m  scholastick 
retirement,  secluded  from  the  assemblies  of 
the  gay,  and  remote  from  the  circles  of  tba 
{x>iite,  will  at  once  compDehend  the  defini* 
tions,  and  be  grateful  for  such  a  seasonable 
and  necessary  elucidation  of  his  mother* 
tongue." 

^onexed  t6  this  letter  is  the  followii^ 
short  specimen  of  the  work,  thrown  to« 
gether  m  a  v;igue  and  desultory  manner, 
not  even  adhering  to  alphabetical  <;on- 
catenation. 
"HiGGLEDT^  pi6GLEDT,-^Conglomeratkni 

and  confusion. 
•*  HoDGE-poDGS,— A  eufinary  n^xture  <rf  he« 
terogeneotts  ingredients:    applied  meta- 
phorically to  afl  discordant  combinations. 
"  Tit  for  TAT,-^Adequate  retaliation. 
<«  Shillt  Shallt, — ^Hesitation  and  irreso^ 

lation. 
«  Fee  !  FA !  fcm  !-^-€Hgantick  intonations. . 
<*  Rigmarole, — ^Discourse,  incoherent  and 
rhapsodical. 


u  My  deareit  lady !  view  your  slsve^ 
BeboM  him  as  ycwr  very  SenA  ; 
Eftjeer  to  write  u  suthoar  |pr*v«, 
Of  (ovem  well— Um  brawiBg  uik 

^To  rich  feUcity  Uius  raised, 

Hy  bMom  glown  with  uneimw  tat. 
Porter  no  hmier  rtiaM  be  praleed ; 
Thi  I  mfwm  am  7Vw«  Mte' 


BoswibL. 

[Mfg.  Carter,  in  one  of  her  lettin*B  to  MfS.  Mon- 
tague, says,  ••!  once  saw  hini  (IV,  Sohmtvi^^ 
very  indignd  when  somebody  jested  ahout  Mrac 
Thra1e*8  marrying  bimsetC  The  choice  woidd, 
no  doubt,  have  been  singular,  bat  much  leas  ea- 
cepiionable  than  that  which  she  has  made.*— 
Mrs,  CarUt'i  X<l«er«.- toL  iii;  p^  «1  l.-*Bn;] 


»84r*-iBTAT.  n. 


*•  CRiNcnM«ciK^icuii,r- Uiw  of  iRegtikn- 

tv  and  iuvolutiui]. 
«•  Ding  doh o^ — ^Tintiiubiilaiy  chimefl,  used 

metaphoricalhr   to  sigmfy  despatch   and 

vehemence  1. 

The  eerious  umtatrarB  of  Johnson's  style, 
whether  intendooaHy  or  hv  the  imperceptible 
efRbct  of  its  strensth  and  animation,  are,  as 
I  have  had  already  ocoaaiQa  to  observe^  so 
many,  that  I  might  introduce  quotatk»B  &om 
a  numerous  body  of  writen  in  our  lanffuage, 
siace  he  aj^ieared  in  the,  literary  wdnd.  I 
•bail  point  out  the  foUowing: 

WILLIAM  BOBBRTSON,  D.  B. 

^  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  man,  in  his 
xttdeiBt  state,  appears  as  Vxa  of  the  creation, 
giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals 
which  he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion. The  Tartar  Mows  his  prey  on  the 
hone  which  he  has  reared,  or  tends  his  nu- 
merous herds  which  furnish  him  both  with 
food  and  clothing;  theArab  has  rendered 
the  camel  docile,  and  avails  himself  of  its 
persevering  strength ;  the  Laplander  has 
ibnned  the  rein-deer  to  be  subservient  to  his 
will;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamschatka 
have  trained  their  oo^  to  labour.  This 
command  over  the  infenour  creatures  is  one 
of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  man,  and 
among  the  ffreateste^rts  of  his  wisdom  and 
power.  Without  this,  his  dominion  is  in- 
complete. He  is  a  monarch  who  has  no 
subjects;  a  master  without  servants;  and 
must  perform  eve^  operatum  by  the  strength 
of  his  own  arm*.'' 

SDWABB  GIBBON,  ESQ. 

MQf  an  our  passions  and  appetites,  the 
love  of  power  is  of  the  most  imperious  and 
unsociable  nature,  since  the  pnde  of  one 
man  requires  the  submission  of  the  multi- 
tude. In  the  tumult  of  civil  discord  the  laws 
of  socie^  lose  their  force,  and  their  place  is 
seldom  supplied  by  those  of  humanity.  The 
ardour  oi  contention,  the  pride  of  victory, 
the  despair  of  success,  the  memory  of  past 
injuries,  and  the  fear  of  future  dangers,  all 
contribute  to  inflame  the  mind,  and  to  silence 
the  voice  of  pity  >." 

1  [On  the  original  publication  of  Itfr.  Bos- 
well's  work  the  press  teemed  with  parodies,  or 
imitations  of  his  style  of  reporting  Dr.  Johnson's 
conversation  ;  bat  they  are  now  all  deserredlv 
forgotten,  eauept  one  by  Mr.  Alexander  Chal- 
mers, which  is  executed  with  so  much  liveliness 
and  pleasantry,  and  is,  in  fact,  so  just  a  criticism 
on  the  liditer  portions  of  this  work,  that  the 
leader  win  be,  the  Ekiitor  believes,  much  pleased 
la  find  it  pieeerved  in  the  (General)  appendix. 
T-Ei>.l 

a  « Uistory  of  America,"  voL  L  quarto,  p. 
33S.— BoawBLiM 

s  M  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Erophe," 
voL  i.  obap.  iv^-»>BoswBix. 


«My   fiunily, 
honoiir,  and  rank  for  d^^^,  have 
pUmmH  jBt  ftfiHriiyd  oomezKii  for 
which,  thou^n^  invariable 
has  stopped  any  advances,  their 
their  views  iramovahly  adhere.    I  am 
too  certain  the^  will  now  lieieik  to  no 
I  dread,  therelbrek  to  make  a  trial 
I  despair  of  success;  I  know  not  how 
risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  sOeuBe 
by  aooiiimand«/' 


hi* 
to 


BBVXBSffD  KB.  VAXES  f. 

(*In  an  enfij^fateiied  and  imssu^iBg  ago^ 
much  perhaps  is  not  to  be  apprehendea  foooa 
the  hutttds  of  mere  capnee :  at  §aek  « 
period  it  wffl  cenerafly  be  peteeived  timt 
needless  hreffidarity  is  the  wont  of  all  de- 
formitiesy  and  that  nothing  is  so  iaSj  ds- 
fffluot  in  language  as  the  simplicity  of  iiim»> 
uited  anal^.  Rules  win,  therefarat  !» 
observed,  so  far  as  they  are  known  aad 
acknowledged :  but,  at  the  same  tane^  tiis 
desire  of  improvement  having  been  once  ex* 
cited  will  not  remain  inactive ;  and  its  efibrtaw 
unless  assisted  by  knowledge  as  mneii  •• 
they  are  prompted  hy  seal,  wffl  nst  mifr^ 
qnently  be  found  pemieioiis;  so  that  the  very 
persons  whose  intentioii  it  is  to  perfset  tl» 
mstniment  of  reason  wiE  denrave  and  disor- 
der it  unknowingly.  Atsuchatime^tlieBiit 
becomes  peouhariy  necessary  that  the  aiu 
akisy  of  hngnage  shoidd  be  f uDy  efKaniiand 
and  understood ;  that  its  rules  should  becaie- 
fuDy  laid  down;  and  that  it  should  be  cleaiij 
known  how  much  it  contains  which  ben^ 
already  ri^t  should  be  defended  bopk  chaiw 
and  violation ;  how  much  it  has  that  dprnaiwa 
amendment;  and  how  mnch  that, for  fear  of 
greater  inconveniences,  most,  neriiapsw  he 
feft,  unaltered,  though  irregular. 


A 

ror«,?*  ai 
burgh,  has 
Thus,  in  No.  16: 
•*  The  efiects  of  the  retupi  of  spnogluve 


authour  in  *«  Tlie 
aper  pubhshed  at  1 
Johnson  veiy  ckaid^. 


4  «  Cecilia,"  book  vii.  chap.  I— Boswbll. 

5  The  passage  which  I  quote  is  taken  from 
that  gentleman's  ''ElementB  of  Orthoepy;  «xio-> 
taining  a  distinct  View  of  the  whole  Analogj 
of  the  English  Language,  so  far  as  relates  to 
iVetnmdelMti,  Jiecent,  and  <luanHi$ : "  Lomioii^ 
1784.  I  beg  leave  to  ofier  my  particolar  mo» 
knowledgnents  to  the  authour  of  a  work  of 
nnooDunon  merit  and  great  utility.  I'know  no' 
book  which  contains,  in  the  same  compass^ 
more  learning,  polite  literature,  sound  sensoi  ac- 
curacy  of  aimngement  and  peispicnity  of  ex- 
pression.— ^BOS  W  ELL. 

•  That  collection  was  presented  to  Dr.  JoIkih 
son,  Ibdiev^byitaauthoors;  and  I  heard  luna 
speak  very  well  of  it-— Boswbll. 


1784.— iETAT.  75. 
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been  frequently  remarked,  as  well  id  relation 
to  the  human  mind  as  to  the  animal  and  veffe- 
table  world.  The  reviving  power  of  Uiis 
season  has  been  traced  from  the  fields  to  the 
herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from  the  lower 
classes  of  beings  up  to  man.  Gladness  and 
joy  are  described  as  prevailing  through  uni- 
versal nature,  animating  the  low  of  tne  cat- 
tle, the  carol  of  the  birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the 
diepherd.** 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Knox,  master  of  Tun- 
bridge  school,  appears  to  have  the  imiiari 
aveo  of  Johnson's  style  perpetually  in  his 
mind ;  and  to  his  assiduous,  though  not  ser- 
vile, study  of  it,  we  may  partly  ascribe  the  ex- 
tensive popularity  of  his  writings  i. 

In  his  *«  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary,"  No. 
3,  we  find  the  following  passage  : 

^  The  polish  of  external  grace  may  indeed 
be  deferred  till  the  approach  of  manhood. 
When  fldliditv  is  obtained  by  pursuing  the 
modes  prescribed  by  our  forefiitherB,  then  may 
the  file  be  used.  The  firm  substance  will 
bear  attritioD,  and  the  lustre  then  acquired 
win  be  durable." 

There  is,  however,  one  in  No.  11  which  is 
blown  up  into  such  tumidity  as  to  be  truly  lu- 
dicrous.    The  writer  means  to  tell  us,  that 


I  It  were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  imitated 
that  great  man  in  every  respei^t,  and  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  I>r.  Adam  Smith,  in  un- 
ffFaciouely  attacking  bis  venerable  Mma  MaUr^ 
Oxford.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  he 
is  much  less  to  blame  than  Smith :  he  only  ob- 
jects to  certain  particulars  ;  Smith  to  the  whole 
mstitution  ;  thou^  indebt'^d  for  much  of  his 
learning  to  an  exhibition  which  he  enjoyed  for 
many  years  at  Baliol  College.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  will  do  any  hart  to  the  noblest  univer- 
sity  in  the  world.  W  bile  I  animadvert  on  what 
appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  some  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Knox,  I 'cannot  refuse  due  praise 
toothers  of  his  productions  ;  particularly  his  ser^ 
mona,  and  to  the  spirit  with  which  he  maintains, 
against  presumptuous  hereticks,  th'!  conaolato- 
rv  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Revelation. 
This  he  has  done  in  a  manner  equally  strenii- 
Goa  and  conciliating  Neither  ought  I  to  omit 
mentioning  a  remarkable  instance  of  his  can- 
dour. Notwithstanding  the  wide  difference  of 
oor  opinions  upon  the  important  subject  of  uni- 
vern^  education,  in  a  letter  to  me  conceraine 
this  work,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  '*  I  thank 
you  for  the  very  great  entertainment  your  Life 
of  Johnson  gives  me.    It  is  a  most  valuable 


members  of  Parliament  who  have  nm  in  debt 
by  extravagance  will  seU  their  votes  to  avoid 
an  arrests,  which  he  thus  expresses: 

«  They  who  build  houses  and  collect  costly 
pictures  and  furniture  with  the  money  of  an 
honest  artisan  or  mechanick  will  be  verv  riad 
of  emancipation  firom  the  hands  of  a  bailin  by 
a  sale  of  their  senatorial  suffrage." 

But  I  think  the  most  perfect  imitation  of 
Johnson  is  a  professed  one,  entitled  <<  A  Critic 
cism  on  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  County  Church- 
yard 3,"  said  to  be  written  by  Afr.  Youn& 
prc^easor  of  Greek,  at  Glasgow,  and  of  whidi 
let  him  have  the  credit,  unless  a  better  title 
can  be  shown.  It  has  not  only  the  particu- 
larities of  Johnson's  stjle,  but  that  very  spe- 
cies of  literary  discussion  and  illustration  for 
which  he  was  epoinent.  Having  already 
quoted  so  much  from  others,  I  shall  refer  the 
curious  to  this  performance,  with  an  assurance 
of  much  entertainment. 

Yet  whatever  merit  there  may  be  m  any 
imitations  of  Johnson's  style,  every  good  judge 
must  see  that  they  are  obviously  difierent 
from  the  ori^al ;  for  all  of  them  are  either 
deficient  in  its  force,  or  overloaded  with  its 
peculiarities  ;  and  the  powerfid  sentiment  to 
which  it  is  suited  is  not  to  be  found. 

work.  Yours  is  a  new  species  of  biography. 
Happy  for  Johnson  that  he  bad  so  able  a  re- 
corder of  his  wit  and  wisdom." — Boswbll. 

%  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  "  Moral  and  Literary  **  ab- 
straction, may  be  excused  for  not  knowing  the 
political  regulations  of  his  country.  No  aeiiator 
can  be  in  toe  hands  of  a  bailiflT.— Boswell. 

8  pt  seems  to  the  Elditor  to  be  one  of  the  most 
insipid  and  unmeaning  volumes  ever  published. 
He  cannot  make  out  whether  it  was  meant  for 
jest  or  earnest ;  but  it  fails  either  way,  for  it  has 
neither  pleasantry  nor  sense.  Johnson  saw  this 
work,  and  thus  writes  of  it:  "  Of  the  imitation 
of  my  style,  in  a  criticism  on  Gray^s  Church- 
yard, I  forgot  to  make  mention.  The  authour  is, 
1  believe,  utterly  unknown,  for  Mr.  Steevens 
cannot  hunt  him  out  I  know  little  of  it,  for 
though  it  was  sent  me,  I  never  cut  the  leaves  open. 
I  haa  a  letter  with  it,  representing  it  to  me  as  my 
own  work ;  in  such  an  account  to  the  public  there 
may  be  humour,  but  to  myself  it  was  neither  se- 
rious nor  comical ;  I  suspect  the  writer  1o  be 
wrong-headed.  As  to  the  noise  which  it  mak^s 
I  never  heard  it,  and  am  inclined  to  hdieve  that 
fow  attacks  either  of  ridicule  or  inveotive  make 
much  noise  but  by  the  hflp  of  thow  that  they 
pfovoke."— L«/<«r  to  Tkrale,  5  July,  1783.— Ed.] 
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No.  L 

{^NoTE  on  Gibber's  Lives  of  the  Poets,- 
ferired  to  in  page  60.] 

In  the  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1793,  there 
18  such  a  correction  of  the  above  passage,  as  I 
■hould  think  myself  very  culpable  not  to  subjoin, 
*■  This  account  is  very  inaccurate.    The  foUow- 
nig  statement  of  facts  we  know  to  be  true,  in 
evenr  material  circumstance :  Shiels  was  the  prin- 
tipal  collector  and  digester  of  the  materials  for 
the  work  ;  but  as  he  was  very  raw  in  authour- 
ship,  an  indiflerent  writer  in  prose,  and  his  lan- 
guage full  of  Scottictsms,  [Theoph.1  Gibber,  who 
was  a  clever,  lively  fellow,  and  then  soliciting 
employment  among  the  booksellers,  was  engaged 
to  correct  the  styTe  and  diction  of  the  wlK>le 
work,  then  intended  to  make  only  four  volumes, 
with  power  to  alter,  expunge,  or  add,  as  he  liked. 
He  was  also  to  supply  notet  occasionally,  espe- 
cially  concerning  those  dramatick  poets    with 
whom  he  had  been  chiefly  conversant    He  also 
engaged  to  write  several  of  the  Lives ;  which 
tas  we  are  told)  he  accordingly  performed.    He 
was  farther  useful  in  striking  out  the  jacobitical 
and  tory  sentiments,  which  Smels  had  industrious- 
ly interspersed  wherever  he  could  bring  them  in ; 
and  as  tne  success  of  the  work  appeared,  after 
all,  Tery  doubtful,  he  was  content  with  twenty- 
one  pounds  for  his  labour,  besides  a  few  sets  of 
the  books  to  disperse  among  his  friends.    Shiels 
had  nearly  seventy  pounds,  beside  the  advantage 
of  many  of  the  best  Lives  in  the  work  being 
communicated  by  friends  to  the  undertaking ;  and 
for  which  Mr.  Shiels  had  the  same  consideration 
as  for  the  rest,  being  paid  by  the  sheet  for  the 
whole.    He  was,  however,  so  angry  with  his 
whiggiah  supervisor  (The.  hke  his  father,  being 
a  violent  stickler  for  the  political  principles  which 
previ^iled  in  the  reigjn  of^  George  the  Second)  for 
so  unmercifully  mutilating  his  copy,  and  scouting 
his  politicks,  that  he  wrote  Gibber  a  challenge ; 
hut  was  prevented  from  sending  it  by  the  pub- 
lisher, who  fairly  laughed  him  out  of  his  tury. 
The  proprietors,  too,  were  discontented  in  the 
end,  on  account  of  Mr.  Gibber's  unexpected  in- 
dustry ;  for  his  corrections  and  alterations  in  the 
proof-sheets  ware  so  numerous  and  considerable, 
that  the  printer  made  for  them  a  grievous  addi- 
tioQ  to  his  bill ;  and,  in  fine,  all  parties  were  dis- 
satisfied.   On  the  whole,  the  work  was  produo- 
tire  of  no  profit  to  the  undertakers,  wno  had 
agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  make  Gibber  a 
present  of  some  addition  to  the  twenty  guineas 
which  he  had  received,  and  for  which  his  re- 
ceipt is  now  in  the  booksellers'  hands.    We  are 
mher  assured,  that  he  actually  obtained  an  addi- 


tional sura ;  when  he,  soon  after  fm  the  yew 
1758),  unfortunately  embarked  for  Dublin,  on  an 
en^gement  for  one  of  the  theatres  there ;  but  the 
ship  was  cast  away,  and  every  person  on  boani 
penshed.  There  were  about  sizty  passengera. 
among  whom  was  the  Earl  of  Drogheda,  with 
many  other  persons  of  consequence  and  property. 

«*  As  to  the  alleged  design  of  making  the  com- 
pflement  pass  for  the  wo&  of  old  Mr.  Gibber, 
the  charges  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  a 
somewhat  nnchariuble  construction.  We  aro 
assured  that  the  thought  was  not  harboured  by 
some  of  the  proprietors,  who  are  still  living  ;  and 
we  hope  that  it  did  not  occur  to  the  first  designer 
of  the  work,  who  was  also  the  printer  of  iLand 
who  bore  a  respectable  character. 

"We  have  been  induced  to  enter  dicumstan- 
tially  into  the  foregoing  detail  of  facts  relating  to 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  compiled  by  Messrs.  Gib- 
her  and  Shiels,  from  a  sincere  regard  to  that  sa- 
cred  principle  of  truth,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  so 
ngidly  adhered,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  :  and  which,  we  believe,  no  eoiutder- 
ation  would  have  prevailed  on  him  to  violate. 
In  regard  to  the  matter,  which  we  now  dismiss 
he  had,  no  doubt,  been  misled  by  partial  and 
wrong  information :  Shiels  was  the  lector's  aman- 
uensis ;  he  had  quarrelled  with  Gibber;  it  is  nat- 
ural to  suppose  that  he  told  his  story  in  his  own 
way ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  *  a  very 
sturdy  moralist' 

^  This  explanation  appears  to  me  satisfactory. 
It  18,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  story  told 
by  Johnson  does  not  rest  solely  upqn  my  recoid 
of  his  conversation  ;  for  he  himself  has  published 
it  in  his  Life  of  Hammond,  where  he  says,  <<the 
manuscript  of  Shiels  is  now  in  my  possession.** 
Very  probably  he  had  trusted  to  Shiels's  won], 
and  never  looked  at  it  so  as  to  compare  it  with 
VF^%  ^*^®"  ^  ^**®  P^*»»'  •«  published  under 
Mr.  Gibber's  name.  What  became  of  that  man- 
uscript I  know  not  I  should  have  liked  much  te 
examine  it  I  suppose  it  was  thrown  into  the 
fire  in  that  impetuous  combustion  of  papers,  which 
Johnson  I  think  rashly  executed  when  moriktuk- 

dM."— Bos  WELL. 


No.n. 

[ABormEST  in  favonr  of  Mr.  James  Thomp- 
flOD,  minister  of  DumfennhDe,    rrfentdton 

<<  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  palpit. 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  other 
«ase^  by  a  censidaiatioa  <^  the  act  itsel(  aai 
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the  paiticulajr  circumstances  with  wUch  it  i«  in- 
vented. 

•*  The  ri^ht  of  censnre  and  rehuke  teems  ne- 
ceftsaril  V  appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He,  to 
wbotn  die  care  of  a  congregation  is  mttuA^f  m 
considered  as  the  shepberd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  the  father  of  a  family.  As 
a  sht  pherd  tending  not  his  own  sheep  but  those 
of  his  Master,  he  is  answerable  for  tlioee  that 
stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying.  But 
no  man  can  he  answerable  for  losses  which  he 
has  ncft  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagraliey  wMeh 
he  has  not  anthonty  to  restrain. 

*«  As  a  teacher  «ri  ving  tnf>itrnction  for  wa;»ea,  and 
liable  to  n^proach,  if  those  whom  he  undertakes 
to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  tie  must  have  the 
power  of  enfofcinir  Attendance,  of  awakening 
nro;li|pence,  and  repressing  contradiction. 

**  As  a  father,  ho  possesses  the  paternal  author- 
ity of  adiuoniiion,  rebuke,  and  minitibment.  Be 
rsnnot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  sn  empty 
name,  be  hindered  from  ihe  exercise  of  any  prac- 
tice necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to  reform  the 
victoiu,  to  check  the  petulant,  and  correct  the 
stubborn. 

**lf  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  we  shall,  I  beli«ive,  lind  tlie  ministers 
of  the  wonl  exercising  the  whole  authority  of  this 
complicated  character.  We  shall  find  them  not 
only  enooursgin*;  the  good  by  exhorts tion,  but 
tArnfyinsr  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  denuncia- 
tion. In  the  earliest  a^cs  of  the  church,  while 
rvlicrion  was  yet  pure  from  seculsr  sdvantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  poblick  censure 
and  open  penan«*e ;  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  while  the  church 
had  vet  no  help  from  the  civil  power,  while  the 
hand  of  the  magistrate  lifted  only  the  rod  of  per- 
s<H;ution,  and  when  govemours  were  ready  to 
aflbrd  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled  from  clerical 
authority. 

**  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  power 
of  puhlick  censure  is  evident,  because  that  pdwer 
was  frequently  exercised.  Thst  it  borrowed  not 
its  power  from  the  civil  authority  is  likewise 
rertain,  because  civil  authority -was  at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

*'  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  distress,  Truth  took 
possession  of  imperial  power,  and  the  civil  laws 
lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions. 
The  iMgistrate  from  that  time  oo» operated  with 
the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were  made  efli- 
cscioos  by  secular  force.  Bnt  the  state,  when  it 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church,  had  no  in- 
tention to  diminish  its  authority.  Those  rebukes 
and  those  censures  which  were  lawftil  before, 
were  lawful  still.  But  they  had  hitherto  operated 
onlv  upon  voluntary  submission.  The  reirsctory 
and  contemptuous  were  at  first  in  no  danger  of 
temporsl  severitiew,  except  whatthry  might  suffer 
from  th«  reproaches  of  conscience,  or  the  detesta- 
tion of  their  fellow  Christianii.  When  religion 
obtained  the  support  of  law,  if  admonitions  and 
censures  hsd  no  eflect,  they  were  seconded  by 
the  BMsistrates  with  coercion  and  punishment 

**  It  thersfors  appears  from  ecclesiastjcal  hist«> 
tjf  that  the  right  of  inflicting  shame  hy  pnUic 


censare  has  been  always  considcwd  aa 
in  the  church  ;  and  that  this  right  was  not  c8bI» 
rsd  by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exenised  vkn 
the  civil  power  operated  against  it.  By  Iks  d^ 
power  it  was  never  taken  awsy  ;  for  the  Chnum 
magistrate  interposed  his  office,  not  ts  icrai 
sinners  from  censure,  Imt  to  mip^j  men  psv» 
ful  means  of  reformstion :  to  add  pam  whsre  ibm 
was  insufficient ;  and  wtien  men  were  pwrhiid 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  faithful,  to  ratnii 
them  by  imprisonment  from  spreading  abissd  tb 
contagion  oiwickedndss. 

«•  It  is  not  iasprobable  that  fraos  this  ackassl. 
edged  power  of  publick  censure  grew  in  tineAi 
practice  of  aurKular  confeaaion.  Those  «b 
dreaded  the  bla«t  of  puhlick  reprekeBMi  vn 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest  byi 
private  accusation  of  themaelvea»  and  to  sbtas  t 
reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of  dn* 
destine  sbsolntion  and  invisible  penance;  etsdh 
tions  with  which  the  priest  wonid,  in  tamfSf/  if^ 
norance  and  corruption,  easily  comply,  st  thqr 
increased  his  influence,  by  addmg  the  luawl^p 
of  secret  sins  to  thst  of  aotorioiis  oflencn,  sai 
enlarged  his  anihority,  by  making  him  the  Mb 
arbiter  of  the  ternss  of  reoondlcnenC. 

^  From  this  bondage  the  Refarmation  set  si 
free.  The  minister  hM  no  longer  poa  er  to  prm 
into  the  retirements  of  conscience^  to  torture  ■ 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possesejoa  of 
our  secrete  and  our  lives.  But  though  sre  hsn 
thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  has  just  ssd  eri^ 
nal  power  mnains  unimpaired.  He  sMy  sliO  ac^ 
though  he  may  not  piy  ;  hemay  y^heu^thssph 
he  may  not  question.  And  that  knowledge  wtan 
h»  eyes  and  ean  force  upon  him  it  is  stillhis  dstj 
to  ose,  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.  A  father  who 
lives  near  a  wicked  neighhoar  oMiy  fbihid  s  soi 
to  frequent  bis  company.  A  miniater  who  kseie 
Itts  oongragation  a  man  of  open  and  seaadtkn 
wickedness  may  Warn  his  parishioners  lo  sksa  bii 
conversation.  'To  warn  then  is  not  only  lawH 
but  not  to  warn  them  wonld  be  crimintL  He 
may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  fiiea^  convcm^ 
or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  Bnt  if  be  SMy  vsii 
each  man  aingly,  what  shall  forbid  him  toaire 
them  all  toflstber  ?  Of  that  whseh  is  to  be  snde 
known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difletenee  wbdfa- 
er  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  sr  teil 
together  ?  W hat  is  known  to  all  must  nstteeni' 
ly  be  publick.  Whether  it  sbaU  be  pablick  it 
once,  or  pnblick  by  degreea.  is  tho  only  ^tteeli» 
And  of  a  sudden  and  aoleoin  pnblicsnsa  the 
impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more  cft^ 
toal. 

'<  It  may  easily  be  orKed,  if  a  ministsr  be  tm 
left  St  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the  pulpit,  esi 
to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a  paiisfaioocr,  he 
msy  oOen  blast  the  innocent,  and  diatrcse  the 
timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious,  and  oeadeea 
without  evidence  ^  he  may  be  lash,  snd  jsdgi 
without  examination  ;  he  may  be  severe  asi 
treat  slight  ofiences  with  too  much  harsknese;  M 
may  be  malignant  and  partial,  and  gratify  Uepn' 
vato  interest  or  resentment  under  the  shsUsr  of 
his  pastoral  chamcter. 

'<  Of  all  this  there  is  a  possibility,  and  of  sll  m 
there  is  danger.    Bnt  if  poasibihty  of  eril  be  » 
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«adttd«  good,  no  food  ev«r  can  be  done.  If 
BOCbing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  it 
denser,  we  rauet  ell  eink  ioto  hopeleae  inectiTity. 
The  evile  that  iney  be  fiBared  finom  thie  practice 
eiiee  not  from  any  defect  in  the  inetitution,  but 
frooi  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  Power, 
in  whatever  iianda  it  is  placed,  will  be  sometimea 
impropeilT  eierted ;  yet  courts  of  law  must  judge, 
IhoagD  tlMqr  will  sometimee  judge  amiss.  A 
falhar  most  inatruct  hia  childreni  though  he  hinii> 
eelf  may  often  want  instruction.  A  minister  must 
eenaure  einners,  though  his  censure  may  be 
eonetimea  erroneous  by  want  of  judgment,  and 
•omeliaiee  unjust  by  want  of  honesty. 

**  U  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
eaae^  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  erroneous 
nor  onjuat ;  we  shall  find  no  breach  of  private 
confidence,  no  intrusion  into  secret  transactions. 
The  fact  was  notorious  and  indubitable ;  so  easy 
to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was  desired.    The  act 
was  base  and  treacherous,  the  perpetration  inso- 
lent and  open,  and  the  example  naturally  rois- 
cfaaevoua.     The  minister,  however,  being  retired 
and  recloee,  had  not  yet  heani  what  was  publickly 
koown  throughout  the  parish ;  and  on  occasion  of 
a  poblick  election,  warned  his  people,  according 
to  his  duW,  against  the   crimes  which  publicE 
electione  Heauently  produce.    His  warning  was 
felt  by  one  ot  his  parishioners  as  pointed  particu- 
lariy  at  himself.    But  instead  of  producing,  as 
might  be  wished,  private  compunction  and  imme- 
diate reformation,  it  kindled  only  rage  and  resent- 
roeot.    He  char^  his  minister,  in  a  publick  pa- 
per, with   scan&l,   defamation,  and  falsehood. 
The  minister,  thus  reproached,  had  his  own  char- 
acter to  vindicate,  upon  which  his  pastoral  au- 
thority muet  necessarily  depend.    To  be  charged 
with  a  defamatory  lie  is  an  injury  which  no  man 
patiei|tlv  endures  in  common  life.  To  be  charged 
with  polluting  the  pastoral  ofiice  with  scandal  and 
falsehood  was  a  violation  of  character  still  more 
atrocious,  aa  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but 
kis  clerical  veracity.    His  indignation  naturally 
nee  in  proportion  to  hia  honesty,  and,  with  all  the 
fortitude  ot  iniured  honesty,  he  dared  this  calum- 
niator in  the  cnurch,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
self from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de» 
caption  and  from  danger.    The  man  whom  he 
accosea  pretends  not  to  be  innocent ;  or  at  least 
eoly  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities 
and  strons  temptations.  It  has  already  spread  far, 
with  much  depravation  of  private   morals,  and 
mock  injury  to  publick  happiness.    To  warn  the 
people,  therefore,  against  it  was  not  wanton  and 
officious,  but  necessary  and  pastoral. 

**  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  worthy 
niaister  is  charged  7  He  has  usurped  no  domin- 
ion over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no  authority 
in  Bopport  of  doubtful  and  controverted  opinions. 
He  has  not  dramd  into  light  a  bashful  and  cor- 
ligible  sinner.  His  censure  was  directed  against 
a  breach  of  morality,  against  an  act  which  no  man 
justifies.  The  man  who  appropriated  this  censure 
to  himself  is  evidently  and  notoriously  ^ilty.  His 
consciousness  of  his'own  wickedness  incited  him 
to  attack  his  faithful  reprover  with  open  insolence 
aad  printed  accusations.  Such  an  attack  made 
defence  necessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last 


decided  that  the  meaiui  of  delaiiee  wire  jpui  and 
lawful." 


No.  ni. 

[Abottmskt  in  hvom  of  a  negro  rfaimiiig 
his  liberty,  rrferred  tomp,  182.] 

<<  It  must  be  aereed  that  in  moat  ages  many 
countries  have  had  part  of  their  inhabitants  in  ft 
state  of  slavery ;  yet  it  may  be  donbted  whether 
alavery  ban  ever  be  supposed  the  natural  conditiou 
of  man.  It  is  impossible  not  to  conceive  that 
men  in  their  ori^al  state  wen  equal ;  and  very 
difficult  to  imagine  how  one  would  be  aubjected 
to  another  but  oy  violent  compulsion.  An  indi- 
vidual may,  indeed,  forfeit  his  liberty  by  a  crime  ; 
but  he  cannot  bv  that  crime  forfeit  the  liberty  of 
his  children.  What  is  true  of  a  criminal  aeems 
true  likewise  of  a  captive.  A  man  may  accept 
life  from  a  conquering  enemy  on  condition  of  per- 
petual servitude ;  ^t  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether 
he  can  entail  that  servitude  on  his  descendants ; 
for  no  man  can  stipulate  without  commiasion  for 
another.  The  condition  which  he  himself  accepts, 
his  son  or  gjandson  would  have  rejected.  If  we 
should  admit,  what  perhaps  may  with  mora  reason 
be  denied,  that  there  are  certain  relations  between 
man  and  man  which  may  make  slavery  necessary 
and  just,  yet  it  can  never  be  proved  that  he  who 
is  now  suing  for  his  freedom  ever  stood  in  any 
of  those  relations.  He  is  certainly  subject  by  no 
law,  but  that  of  violence,  to  his  present  master ; 
who  pretends  no  claim  to  his  obedience,  but  that 
he  bought  him  from  a  merchant  of  slaves,  whose 
right  to  sell  him  never  was  examined.  It  ia  said, 
that  according  to  the  constitutions  of  Jamakft 
he  was  legally  enslaved  ;  these  constitutions  are 
merely  poeitive,  and  apparantiv  injurious  to  the 
rights  ot  mankind,  because  whoever  is  exposed 
t<yBale  is  condemned  to  slavery  without  appeal, 
by  whatever  fraud  or  violence  he  might  iMve 
been  originally  brought  into  the  merchant's 
power.  In  our  own  time  princes  have  been 
sold,  by  wretches  to  whose  care  they  were  in- 
trusted, that  they  might  have  an  European 
education;  but  when  once  they  were  brought 
to  a  market  in  the  plantationa,  little  would  avail 
either  their  dignity  or  their  wrongs.  The  lawa 
of  Jamaica  afford  a  negro  no  redress.  His 
colour  is  considered  as  a  sufficient  testimony 
a^inst  him.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  moral 
right  should  ever  give  way  to  political  convenience. 
But  if  temptations  of  interest  are  sometimes  too 
strong  for  fiuman  virtue,  let  ns  at  least  retain  a 
virtue  where  there  is  no  temptation  to  quit  it  In 
the  present  case  there  is  apparent  right  on  one 
side,  and  no  convenience  on  the  other.  Inhabit- 
ants of  this  island  can  neither  gain  riches  nor 
power  by  taking  awaythe  liberty  of  any  part  Of 
the  human  species.  The  sum  of  the  argument 
is  this : — No  man  is  by  nature  the  property  of 
another.  The  defendant  is,  therefore,  by  nature 
free.  The  rights  of  nature  must  be  some  way 
forfeited  before  they  can  be  justly  taken  away. 
That  the  defendant  has,  by  any  act,  forfeited  the 
rights  of  nature,  we  require  to  be  proved;  and  if 


m 


At^ENDlX. 


no  proof  of  snchforfeitiire  can  be  ^ven^we  doubt 
not  bttt  the  jaatice  of  the  eoort  linll  declare  him 
free." 


Noi  IV. 


ANECDOTES  OP  DR-  JOHNSON. 

nOM  MB.  CEADOOX*a  MBMOIU. 

(JVmi  Ofl  OMtlmman'9  Magtumtf  voL  xcvlU.  p.  SI,  Ice.) 

[Rrferred  to  inp.  leS.] 
Thb  Editor  was  induced^  by  the  author'^ 
ity  of  Mr,  Nicl^jis^  to  admit  a  few  extracts 
from  Mr.  Cradock*s  MemoirB  into  the  text, 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  545,  and  voL  ii.  p.  393,  but 
on  reconsideration  he  has  thotight  it  better 
to  reserve  the  bulk  of  that  gentleman^s 
anecdotes  for  the  Appendix;  and,  indeed, 
ii  may  be  doubted  whether  they  wiU  be 
thought  deserving  nf  a  place  even  here, 
for  they  are  cerUMdu  very  loose  and 
inaccurate;  but  as  they  Mve  been  re- 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(for  January,  l&Sd)  toOh  some  cor- 
rections and  additions  from  the  authour's 
MS.,  the  Editor  thinks  it  right  to  notice 
them,  and  as  they  profess  to  be  there  en~ 
larged  from  the  MS.,  he  copies  this  latter 
version,  which  differs  in  some  points  from 
the  Memoirs. 


•«  The  first  oppoitonitjr  that  I  had  of  being  in- 
trodooed  to  the  great  Ittminary  was  by  Dr.  Percy, 
in  Bolt>oourt  i.  He  was  on  the  floor,  in  a  9maky 
chamber,  rather  an  uncouth  figure,  surrounded 
with  books.  He  meant  to  be  civil  in  his  way, 
showed  us  a  Runic  bible,  and  made  many  remaras 
upon  it ;  but  I  felt  awed  and  uncomfortable  in  hia 
praseaoe.  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  to  him  that  some 
friend  of  his  had  bMn  disappointed  in  a  journey 
he  had  taken  on  business,  to  see  some  person  nepur 
town  ;  Johnson  hastily  replied,  <  Sir,  mankmd 
miscalculate  in  almost  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  by 

Jrour  account  he  set  out  too  late,  got  wet  through, 
ost  the  opportunity  of  transacting  his  business ; 
but  then,  I  soppose,  he  got  the  horse  the  cheaper.' 
<<  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  entertaining  *  Literary 
Anecdotes,'  has  justly  remarked,  that  Johnson 
was  not  always  tKat  surly  companion  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  0ves  as  an  mstance  rather  an 
impertinent  joke  <7  mine  about  Alexander  and  his 
two  queens,  and  Johnson's  good-humoured  reply, 
'  that  in  ku  family  it  had  never  been  ascertained 
which  was  Roxana  and  which  was  Statira  t ; '  hot 
1  then  had  sot  experience,  and  pretty  well  knew 
when  [  might  safely  venture  into  the  Uon's  mouth. 
"  The  first  time  1  dined  in  company  %nth  him 
was  at  T.  Davies's,  Rassell-stieet,  Covent-gai^ 
den,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boswell,  in  the  [first] 
Toiume  of  the  *  Life  of  Johnson.'  On  mentioning 
my  engagement  previously  to  a  friend,  he  said, 

1  [Ben  Is  a  double  or  triple  mistake*  Mr.  Cradock 
says  In  soother  part  of  his  Hemolfs  that  he  was  made 
known  to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Lord  Stowellf  when  he  was  a 
4tttor  in  Univenrity  College,  Oxford.  Now,  Johnson  did 
*?*  '5"°7«  I»  Bolt^urt  tUl  1777,  and  it  Is  certain  tiiat 
2*f..^;adock  dined  with  him  at  Davles*s  oa  the  13th 
npni,  iTTo.— Ed.  I 

a  (Mn.  WUiiaoM  and  Mrs.  Dcsmovlina-ED.] 


1  any  pains  to  have  been  introdneed  ialslii 
any.'  '  Why  then, sir,'  says  he,  *lef  mesAf 
ome  advice :  you  must  not  leave  him  wsm 


*  Do  you  wish  to  be  well  with  Johnson?  *   '  Ti 
be  sure,  sur,'  I  rej^ied,  *  or  I  should 
taken 
company, 

you  some  advice :  you 

after  dinner  to  go  to  the  play ;  during  dinner  he  edl 
be  rather  silent  (His  a  very  serious  business  wUk 
him);  between  six  and  seven  he  will  look  shirt 
him,  and  see  who  remains,  and,  if  he  then  atll 
likes  the  party,  he  will  be  very  civil  and  ooaa» 
nicative.'  He  exactly  fulfilled  what  my  fiiorf 
had  prophesied.  Mrs.  Davis  did  the  bononis  SI 
the  table !  she  was  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  wie 
sat  betwixt  her  and  Dr.  Harwood,  Che  writer «! 
the  '  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  s ; '  I  sat  acA' 
below,  to  Mr.  Boswell  opposite.  Nobody  essif 
bring  Johnson  forward  more  civilly  or  propsrfr 
than  Davies.  The  Subject  of  conversation  torasi 
upon  the  tngody  of  '  (fidipus  O  This  was  ps^ 
ticularly  interesting  to  me,  as  I  was  then  emplejsl 
in  endeavouring  to  make  such  alterations  in 
Dry  den's  play  as  to  make  it  suitable  to  a  revival  ai 
Drury-lane  theatre.  Johnson  did  not  seem  to  tbUi 
favourably  of  it ;  but  I  ventured  to  plead  IM 
Sophocles  wrote  it  expressly  for  the  theatie,  at 
the  public  cost,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  msrt 
celebrated  dramas  of  all  antiquity.  Johnson  said, 
<  GSdipus  was  a  poor  miserable  man,  subjected  to 
the  greatest  distress,  without  any  degree  of  culp^ 
bility  of  his  own.'  I  urged  that  Aristotle,  as  wcl 
as  most  of  the  Greek  poets,  were  partial  to  tins 
character  ;  that  Addison  considered  that  as  temr 
and  pity  were  particularly  excited,  he  was  the 

firoperest here  Johnson  suddenly  becoming 
oud  I  paused,  and  rather  apologized  that  it  might 
not  become  ine,  perhaps,  too  strongly  to  cootisp 
diet  Dr.  Johnson.  *  Nay,  sir,'  repliM  he,  hastily, 
'  if  1  had  not  wished  to  have  beard  your  args- 
ments,  I  should  not  have  disputed  with  yon  at  ml' 
All  went  on  quite  pleasantly  afterwards.  We  sat 
late  5,  and  something  being  mentioned  about  my 
going  to  Bath,  when  takins  leave,  Johnson  very 
graciously  ssid,  '  I  should  have  a  pleasure  in 
meeting  you  there.'  Either  Boswell  or  Davies  ioH 
mediately  whispered  to  me,-*  You  We  Unded.* 

"  The  next  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
him  was  at  the  Literary  Club  <  dinner  at  the 
coflee-bouse  in  St  James's-street,  to  which  I  was 
introduced  by  my  partial  friend,  Dhr.  Percy.  John- 
son that  day  was  not  in  very  good  humour.  We 
rather  waited  for  dinner.  Garrick  came  late,  and 
apologized  that  he  had  been  to  the  house  of  lordi^ 


3  [The  Editor  never  befim  heard,  sad  do«  not  belleva 
that  Dr.  Harwood  wrote  a  ^  Hsnii<»iy  of  the  Gospel^'*— 
Ed.1  ^^ 

4TBosweU  nys  It  tnnied  on  Aristotle's  opinioo  of  te 
Greek  tragedy  tn  seneral ;  which  may,  however,  have  led 
to  the  subject  of  (Edipus,  thouch  be  does  not  notice  iL— 
Eo.] 

s  [This  seems  to  be  also  an  error,  for  Boswell  ssfi 
they  adjourned  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  to  sap  wiife 
Sir  Jushaa  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Lanfton.— Ed.] 

s  [Here  seems  to  be  snother  double  mistake.  No 
stranger  Is  ever  invited  to  the  aui.  It  met  at  the  Tart's 
Head,  Gerrard-street.  up  to  1783,  and  did  not  remove  to 
St  Jame8*»4treet  tin  1792,  eight  yean  after  Johnoa's 


death.  Goldsmith  died  In  1774,  twenty  years  before  ths 
dub  migrated  in  St  Jameses-street.  It  Is  probable  thst 
Mr.  Cradock  mistook  an  occasional  meedng  at  the  Si. 
James's  coffee-house  (such  a  one  did  really  producs 
"  Retaliatwu  "  for  a  meeting  of  the  CSmk.  Mr.  Cohnsa, 
in  his  Random  Records,  makes  the  same  inlrty^^  sni 
wonders  at  finding  noticed  in  "  JUtatuUin  **  persons  vtas 
did  not  belong  to  the  club.— £i».] 


APl>fiN01X 


Mid  Lord  Camden  innsted  on  conveying  him  in 
bia  carriage ;  Johnson  said  nothing,  but  he  looked 
a  voluroo.  The  party  was  numerous.  I  sat  next 
Mr.  Burke  at  dinner.  There  was  a  beef-steak  pie 
placed  just  before  us ;  and  I  remarked  to  Mr. 
Burke  that  something  smelt  very  disagreeable, 
and  looked  to  see  if  there  was  not  a  dog  under  the 
table.  Burke,  with  great  good  humour,  said,  *  I 
believe,  sir,  I  can  teU  you  what  is  the  cause ;  it 
is  some  of  my  eourUry  InUter  in  the  crust  that 
amelis  so  disagreeably.'  Dr.  Johnson  just  at  that 
time,  sitting  oppositsL  desired  one  of  us  to  send 
him  some  of  tne  beef-steak  pie.  We  sent  but 
little,  which  he  soon  despatched,  and  then  returned 
bis  plate  for  more.  Johnson  particularly  disliked 
that  any  notice  should  be  taken  of  what  he  ateu 
bat  Burke  ventured  to  say  he  was  glad  to  find 
that  Dr.  Johnson  was  any  ways  able  to  relish  the 
beef-steak  pie.  Johnson,  not  perceiving  what  he 
alluded  to^  hastily  exclaimed,  <  Sir,  there  is  a  time 
of  Ufe  when  a  man  requires  the  repairs  of  the 
table!'  The  company  rather  talked  for  victory 
than  social  intercourse.  I  think  it  was  in  conse- 
qnence  of  what  passed  that  evenine  that  Dr. 
Goldsmitb  wrote  his  <  J^etatiolMti.'  Mr.  Richard 
Burke  1  was  present,  talked  most,  and  seemed  to 
be  the  roost  free  and  easy  of  any  of  the  company. 
I  had  never  met  him  before.  Burke  seemed 
desirous  of  bringing  his  relative  forward.  In  Mr. 
Chalmers's  account  of  Goldsmith,  different  sorts 
of  liquor  are  offered  as  appropriate  to  each  guest 
To  Uie  two  Burkes  ale  from  Wicklow,  andwine 
from  Femey  to  me :  my  name  is  in  italics,  as 
Buppoeing  I  am  a  wtne-bibber ;  but  the  authoui^a 
allusion  to  the  wines  of  Femey  was  meant  for 
me,  I  rather  think,  from  having  taken  a  plan  of  a 
tragedy  from  Voltaire. 

^I  owed  my  obligations  lo  Dr.  Percy.  He  had 
a  pleasure  in  taking  me  with  him  to  call  upon 
Johnson,  and  in  giving  me  invitations  to  the 
chaplains'  table  whenever  he  was  in  waiting  at 
St.  James's :  and  I  now  regret,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  the  change  that  has  since  been  made  in 
altering  or  giving  up  that  very  pleasant  associa- 
tion. ^Fercy,  on  account  of  the  ori^nal  publica- 
tion of  his  'Ancient  Ballads,*  and  his  consequent 
introduction  into  Northumberland-House,  was 
much  indebted  both  to  Johnson  and  Farmer.  He 
was  not  always  the  great  Dr.  Percy  I  was  still 
mnch  acquainted  with;  he  was  then  in  good 
fellowship  with  both.  Mrs.  Percy,  afterwards 
nurse  to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  at  Buckingham-House, 
told  me  that  Johnson  once  stayed  near  a  month 
with  them  at  thmr  dull  parsonage  at  Easton  Mau- 
doit ;  that  Dr.  Percy  looked  out  all  sorts  of  books 
to  be  ready  for  his  amusement  after  breakfast, 
and  that  Johnson  was  so  attentive  and  polite  to 
her,  that,  when  Dr.  Percy  mentioned  the  Uteia^ 
tore  mopoeed  in  the  study,  he  said,  '  No>  sir,  I 
ahan  first  wait  upon  Mrs.  Percy  to  feed  the  ducks.' 
But  those  halcyon  days  were  about  to  change,-- 
not  as  to  Mrs.  Percy,  for  to  the  last  she  remained 
a  favourite  with  him.  Percv  was  much  advanced 
in  dignity,  and  Johnson  baa  given  him  a  lastmg 
oflfence  by  parodying  the  stanzas  of  the  Hermit 
of  Warkworth.     [Jnle,  p.  164] 


I  [Mr.  Rlebaid  Barke,    csoDector,  of  G^jf^fttdsi  the 
brother,  not  Um  100,  of  Mr.  Burke.— £a] 


*<  Admiral  Walsingliam,  who  WNnetimes  resid- 
ed atWindsor^and  sometimes  in  Portugal-street, 
frequently  boasted  that  he  was  the  only  man  to 
bring  together  miscellaneous  parties,  and  make 
them  all  agreeable ;  and,  indeed,  there  never  be- 
fore was  so  strange  an  assortment  as  I  have  occa- 
sionally met  there.  At  one  of  his  dinners,  were 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  s.  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Nairn,  the  optician,  and  Mr.  Leoni,  the  unser ; 
at  another,  Dr.  Johnson,  &c  and  a  young  darning 
officer,  who  determined,  he  whispered,  to  attach 
the  old  bear  that  we  seemed  all  to  stand  in  awa 
of:  there  wasaeood  dinner,  and  daring  that 
important  time  Jwinson  was  deaf  to  all  imperii* 
nencc  However,  after  the  wine  had  passed 
rather  freely,  the  young  gentleman  was  resolved 
to  bait  him,  and  venture  out  a  little  further :  *  Now, 
Dr.  Johnson,  do  not  look  so  glum,  but  be  a  little 
g^yand  lively,  like  others.  IVbat  would  yon 
give,  old  gentfeman,  to  be  as  young  and  sprigntly 
as  I  am  7^  'Why,  sur,'  said  he,*!  think!  would 
almost  be  content  to  bo  as  foolish.' 

"  Johnson  (it  is  well  known)  professed  to  r^ 
emit  his  acquaintance  with  younger  persons,  and, 
in  his  latter  days,  I,  with  a  few  others,  was  more 
frequently  honoured  by  his  notice.  At  times  he 
was  veiy  gloomy,  and  would  exclaim,  *  Stay  with 
me,  for  it  is  a  comfort  to  me ' — a  comfort  that  any 
feeling  mind  would  wish  to  administer  to  a  man 
so  kind,  though  at  times  so  boiaterous,  when  he 
seized  your  hand,  and  repeated,  '  Ay,  sir,  but  to 
die  and  go  we  know  not  where,'  sc. — here  hia 
morbid  melancholy  prevailed,  and  Garrick  never 
spoke  so  impressively  to  the  heart  Yet,  ta  see 
him  in  the  evening  (though  he  took  nothing 
stronger  than  lemonade),  a  stranger  would  have 
concluded  that  our  momins  account  was  a  fabri- 
cation. No  hour  was  too  late  ta  keep  him  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  own  gloomy  thoughts. 

**A  gentleman  venturing  to  say  to  JohnsoOy 
*  Sir,  I  wonder  sometimes  that  you  condescend  so 
far  as  to  attend  a  city  club.'  *  Sir,  the  great  chair 
of  a  full  and  pleasant  club  is,  perhaps,  the  throne 
of  human  felicity.' 

<'  1  had  not  the  honour  to  be  at  all  intimate  with 
Johnson  till  about  the  time  he  bcsan  to  nubliah 
his  <  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  and  how  St  got  tnrouch 
that  arduous  labour  is,  in  some  measure,  stilla 
mystery  to  me  :  he  must  have  been  greatly  as- 
sisted by  booksellers  K  I  had  some  time  before 
lent  him  Euripides  ^ath  Milton's,  manuscript 
notes :  this,  though  he  did  not  minutely  examine 
(see  Joddrel's  Euripides),  yet  be  very  handsomely 
returned  it4,  and  mentioned  it  in  hia  'Life  of 
Milton.' 

'*In  the  course  of  conversation  one  day  I 
dropped  out  to  him  that  Lord  Harboroughs  (then 


a  [It  Is  poMlble  Dr.  Johnson  msy  have  been  scqnsinttJ 
wfth  the  Hon.  Bobert  Boyle,  who  took    ~ 


,  and  A«  may  be  the  J}«yl«  ; 

ToL  i.  p.  103  ». ;  bat  it  is  hardly  poailble  that  Dr.  John- 
would  have  met  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  d" 


without  Mr.  BoeweU't  bavtaw  mentioned  iL— Eo.] 

S  [The  orlftnal  MS.  is  still  extant,  and  it  appean 
he  bad  very  little  aBaiatance,  and  none  at  aU  Ikom  tba 


that 


bookaellerB.— Ed.' 
4  ["HIsEttrij 


Sd.] 

rlDidea 
tne  mi 


la,  by  Mr.  Cradock*a 


In  my  hands :  the  maicin  ia  aometimea  noted,  but  I  have 
fbund  nothing  remarkable.'*— X.<r«  •/  J«fto».— En.J 

5  [Bev.  Bobert  Bherrazd,  who  became  on  the  deaOiof 
hie  elder  brotheri  in  1770,  Iburth  Earl  of  Harberoogh.— 
Ed.J 


4M 


APPBNmX. 


the  Rer.)  wss  in  poweawon  of  a  very  Talnabla 
collectioD  of  manufcript  poeBM,and  that  amongst 
thorn  there  were  two  or  three  in  the  hand-writing 
of  King  James  L ;  that  they  were  bound  up 
handaomely  in  folio^  and  were  entitled  *  Sack- 
Title's  Poems.'  These  he  solicited  me  to  borrow 
lor  him,  and  Lord  Harborough  very  kindly  in- 
trasted  them  to  me  for  his  pemsaL  At  that  time 
he  had  become  carelees  about  his  books,  and 
frequently  very  melancholy.  Not  finding  any 
acknowledgment  about  them,  I  wrote  to  him,  and 
reoeived  the  aaneied  note^  *  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  them.' 

"<9IMiJ«Boar7,1788. 
***  Mr.  Johnson  is  very  glad  of  anyinteUigenoeL 
and  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Cradock's  favour  and 
attention.  Tm  book  he  has  now  sent  shall  be 
taken  care  of;  but  of  a  former  book  mentioned 
in  the  note.  Mr.  Johnson  has  no  remembrance, 
and  can  hardly  think  he  ever  received  it, 
thoudi  bad  heaiih  may  possibly  have  made  him 
negngent. 

''•ToMr.Cradoek.* 

**  This  gave  me  no  small  concern,  and  I  men- 
tioned it  to  Steevens,  who  immediatdy  said,  *  You 
ought  not  to  have  lent  it  to  him :  he  knows  no- 
thing about  it  I  I  saw  the  book  you  describe  lie 
under  his  old  inkstand,  and  could  not  think  what 
H  was :  it  is  there  now.'  However,  I  never  re- 
gained it  till  after  his  death,  when  reading  the 
melancholy  account  at  Marseilles  1  became 
alarmed  about  the  book,  and  instantly  wrote  to 
8ir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  found  it  directly  in 
the  place  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens.  and  it  was 
safely  returned  to  I^rd  Harborough,  with  due 
excuses  and  acknowledgments.  I  was  not  equally 
fortunate  in  regard  to  some  other  papers  1  had 
procured  for  the  Doctor  in  regard  to  Gkay  and 
others,  and  partieulaily  the  French  translation  of 
the  <  Merchant  of  Venice.'  Something  had  been 
said  before  him  about  a  note  of  Mason's,  rela- 
tive to  the  mistake  of  a  translator,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  tiie  woid  bowling-ereen,  when  I 
entertained  him  with  a  mora  laughable  instance 
of  a  mistake  in  reeard  to  the  passage  of  the  re- 
turn of  « my  ship  Andrew  (nion-.tfadrw);'  in  the 
*  Merchant  of  Venice'  (act  L  sc  1).  « This,' 
says  the  translator,  'is  in  England  a  very  meny 
feUow,  who  plays  tricks  at  a  celebrated  annual 
fair  held  there,  and  frequently,  by  his  buffixmeties, 
brings  home  to  his  employers  very  extensive 
^ina.'  This  book,  merely  owins  to  his  infiimi- 
ties,  likewise,  I  never  received  a^n. 

Sometimes  trifles  diverted  him,  and  relieved 
his  melancholy,  but  there  could  be  no  possible 
|;uess  how  an  anecdote  would  be  received.  Speak- 
ing of  Sterne's  Sermons— <  Sir,  the  follow  mixes 
the  liffht  with  the  serious  i :  else  in  some  parts, 
Dr,  Johnson,  I  was  surprised  to  find  y«u  had  at- 
tended to  them  at  all.*  <Sir,  I  was  in  a  stage- 
coach I  I  should  not  have  read  them  bad  I  been 

I  rriili  !■  mmdB  BoaMnae  by  the  ominlon  of  mme 
wpi*.  It  !■  eorrecU  V  gtveo  («•<•,  p.  308)  flrom  tbe 
Mtmm ;  but  tbe  editor  of  the  OmtUwutn't  Magatiiu 
kw  ^  made  Mr.  Cradock  a  party  tn  a  CQaverution, 
which  la  ttM  MsmciiB  ha  hlmMlf  proffsaKsto  have  had 
at  ■econd-haad  ohly^ED.] 


at  large  t.*  And  directiy  afWwiwda  HanM 
Hermes  was  mentioned.  '  I  think  the  bosk  m 
too  abtnise ;  it  is  heavy.'  'It  is ;  but  a  woA  af 
that  kind  must  be  heavy.'  '  A  imther  MA  mm 
of  my  acquaintance  asked  me,'  said  I,  *  to  lend 
him  some  book  to  entertain  hiin,  and  I  olfered  km 
Harris's  Hermes,  and  as  I  expected,  fion  the 
title,  be  took  it  for  a  novel ;  when  he  leturasd  i^ 
I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  and  whai  he  the^g^ 
of  it  ? '  **  Why,  to  speak  the  troth,"  aays  he,  «'l 
was  not  much  diverted ;  I  think  all  these  inila- 
tions  of  Tristram  Shandy  fall  fiir  aboiit  of  die 
original ! "  This  had  its  efiect,  and  almos|p». 
duosd  from  Johnson  a  rfainooerons  hm^. 

**  One  of  Dr.  Jdmsoo's  rudest  speeSwe  waste 
a  pompous  gentleman  coming  out  of  T  irfafirfj 
cathedral,  who  said,  <  Dr.  Johiuoo,  we  have  hid 
a  most  excellent  discourse  to-day  1 '  *  That  aay 
be,'  said  Johnson ;  *  but  it  is  impossifale  thai  yen 
should  know  it' 

"  Of  his  kindness  to  me  daring  the  last  yean 
of  his  most  valuable  life,  1  oouldeBunaeratensny 
instances.  One  slight  circumstance,  if  any  wsm 
wanting,  would  give  an  exoelleot  proof  of  Iha 
Coodness  of  his  heart,  and  that  to  a  penoD  wham 
be  found  in  distress :  in  such  a  case  be  was  Ihs 
very  last  man  that  would  have  given  even  the 
least  momentary  uneasiness  to  any  one^  faad  ha 
been  aware  of  it. 

'•  The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Johnson  was  bBi 
before  I  went  to  France :  he  said,  with  a  S^em 
sigh,  <  I  wish  I  was  ^oing  with  yon.'  He  had 
just  then  been  disapporated  of  going  to  Italy.  Of 
all  men  I  ever  knew,  Dr.  Johnsoo  was  the  nmit 
instructive.'' 


No.  V. 
TWO  DIALOGUES. 

In  imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style  of  coDVona- 

tion,  by  Sia  Josbva  Retmoum  sl 

[Rrferred  to  in  p.  176.] 

[The  fdHounjigJeu  tTesprit  was  wrUten  ly 

Sir  Joshua    Reynolds,   to  Ulvstraie  a  r^ 

tnark  uihich   he   had  tnade^   **  That    Dr. 


a  [Here  again  there  la  a  vaiiattoa  fton,  If  noc  a  Mrff- 
cation  of,  the  Mamrin.  Mr.  t^radoefc  tktm  eaja  thai  fe 
was  Sttms  hin»felf^at  he  amuMd  with  tfato  aioiy;  ant 
Aotf  he  pretend  that  JU  was  the  pexaoo  who  teat  ihi 
book,  hut  relates  it  as  an  anecdote  told  hhn  hf  a  fttad 
8o  tnat  Dr.  Jokmton  and  the  rAMMMmi*  Umgik  wmm  % 
be  mere  hitarpolationa.  In  ahoit,  thaae  aaerefHaaj  caea 
after  the  reman,  are  very  poor  autboritj  Indeed.-* 
Eik] 

3  [Theae  dlalosnes  were  printed  in  1816  fWn  the  MB 
of  Bir  Joshua,  bgr  bis  aieoe,  JLady  ThoaaoDd ;  thef  waai 

not  puMiahed,  but  dlatiihiited  by  ""  •--—-« 

flfiends  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  Jot 
the  Editor  bas  was  spontaneoudy  tn 
Mre.  Gwynn,  the  Mend  of  OoManit 
whose  eariy  beauty  is  eekbiatad  Id  tbe  lint  pait  sfUi 
work(^.  i.  p.  186),  and  who  la  stU  distloguiaM  ftr  he 
amiable  cbaraeler  and  hiah  mentol  nrrniiiMHahiaiae 
Lady  Thomond,  tn  the  prefktory  nole,  eaBs  tMa  a  "■■ 
iPMpnt,*'  but  the  Editor  was  Infimned  tv  the  lUeBlr 
Geoiie  Beanmonti  wlio  knew  all  the  paiitiea» 
whom  Reynolda  hiniaeif  ""'    * 

wontajev  ^tsprit  wer»* 

it  was  altogether  an  vnmti^m  

would  be  erroneous. .  The  substanee,  and  many  ef  Ihs 
expressions,  of  the  dSalogoes  did  really  occur;  fllr  Iwbai 
did  little  more  than  collect,  aa  if  into  tea  ooavenadBa^ 
what  had'haen  uttered  at  aiaaf,  and  ^  '  ' 


knew  all  the  partiea»  aad  la 
r  gave  a  copy  of  It,  that  ITtta 

to  be  underrtood  to  imply  that 
)0mtifm,  of  0b-  JoalMia'a,  A««em 
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Johnmm  eoMsidered  Qmrick  as  Jus  prapertjf, 
and  would  never  suffer  any  one  to  prttise 
or  abuse  him  hut  himself"  In  the  first  of 
these  supposed  dialopves,  Sir  Joshua  ^m- 
se^y  by  high  encomiums  upon  Oarrick,  is 
represented  as  drawing  doum  upon  him  John- 
son's censure;  in  the  second,  Mr.  Gibbon,  By 
taking  the  opposite  side,  caUs  forth  his 
praiseJ] 

JOHNSON  AGAINST  GARRICK. 

DR.    JOHNSOK  AND   SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

''Rbtnolds.  Let  me  alone.  Til  brinor  him 
oat  (jf5ufe.)  I  have  been  thinking,  Dr.  Jobn- 
loii,  this  morning  on  a  matter  that  nas  puzzled 
me  very  mach  ^  it  is  a  subject  that  I  dare  say  has 
often  passed  m  your  thoughts,  and  though  / 
cannot,  I  dare  say  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
upon  it 

"  John  SDK.  Tilly  fally  !  what  is  all  this  pre- 
paration, what  is  all  this  mighty  matter  ? 

"Rkt.  Why,  it  is  a  very  weighty  matter. 
The  subject  I  have  been  thinking  upon  is,  predes- 
tination and  freewill,  two  things  I  cannot  recon- 
die  topether  for  the  life  of  me ;  in  my  opinion, 
Dr.  Johnson,  free  will  and  foreknowledge  cannot 
be  reconciled. 

^^TToHN.     Sir,  it  is  not  of  very  great  importance 
what  your  opinion  is  upon  such  a  question. 

''Ret.  But  I  meant  only,  Dr.  Johnson,  to 
know  your  opinion. 

"  John.  No,  sir,  you  meant  no  such  thing ; 
you  meant  only  to  show  these  gentlemen  that 
you  are  not  the  man  they  took  you  to  be,  but 
that  you  think  of  hi ^h  matters  sometimes,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  credit  of  having  it  said 
that  you  held  an  argument  with  Sam  Johnson  on 
predestination  and  Tree  will ;  a  subject  of  that 
magnitude  as  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  world,  to  have  perplexed  the  wisdom  of  man 
for  these  two  thousand  years ;  a  subject  on  which 
the  fallen  angels,  who  had  not  yet  lost  all  their 
original  brightnesSf  find  themselves  in  wander- 
ing mazes  lost.  That  such  a  subject  could  be 
discussed  in  the  levity  of  convivial  conversation, 
is  a  degree  of  absurdity  beyond  what  is  easily 
conceivable, 

"  Ret.  '  It  is  so,  as  you  say,  to  be  sure ;  I 
talked  once  to  our  friend  Garrick  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  remember  we  could  make  nothing 
of  it 

"  John.    O  noble  pair ! 

"  Ret.  Garrick  was  a  clever  fellow.  Dr.  J.  ; 
Garrick,  take  him  altogether,  was  certainly  a  very 
great  man. 

*'  John.    Garrick,  sir,  may  be  a  great  man  in 
your  opinion,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  he  was  not  so 
in  mine  ;  little  things  are  great  to  little  men. 
••Ret.    I   have  heard   you   say,   Dr.  John- 

••  John.  Sir,  you  never  heard  me  say  that 
David  Garrick  was  a  great  man  ;  you  may  have 
beard  me  say  that  Garrick  was  a  good  repeater — 

^  the  juzta-poflitloo  of  such  dkcordaot  opinioiM.  We 
camwit,  however,  bat  i^baerve  bow  very  fUnt,  one  mifht 
aliiMM  way  feoUe,  is  Sir  JcwhuR'a  dialogues  when  eom- 
tared  wtib  the  characteristic  fire  and  dramatic  q>lrit  of 
"T.  Bo8wclL--E».] 
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of  other  men's  wofd»-Hiroid8  pot  into  bis  roouHi 
by  other  men  ;  this  makes  but  a  faint  approach 
towards  being  a  great  man. 

'•  Rkt.  But  take  Garrick  upon  the  whole^ 
now,  in  regard  to  conversation 

**John.  Well,  sir,  in  regard  to  conversation, 
I  never  diseovered  in  the  conversation  of  David 
Garrick  any  intellectual  energy,  any  wide  grasp 
of  tfaoncht,  any  eEtensive  comprehension  of  mind, 
or  that  ne  possessed  any  of  those  powers  to  which 
greol  could,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  ap- 
plied  

'*Rbt.    But  still 

*'  John.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  not  done — there 
are,  to  be  sare,  in  the  laxity  of  colloquial  speech, 
various  kmds  of  greatness ;  a  man  may  be  a  great 
tobacconist,  a  man  may  be  a  great  painter,  he 
may  be  likewise  a  great  mimiek  ;  now  you  may 
be  the  one,  and  Garrick  the  other,  and  yet  nei- 
tfaer  of  yoQ  be  great  men. 

"  Ret.    But,  Dr.  Johnson 

**  John.  Hold,  sir,  I  have  often  lamented 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  investisate  and  to  discrim- 
inate character,  to  men  who  nave  no  discrimina- 
tive powers. 

**  Ket.  But  CkirridL,  as  a  companion,  I  heard 
you  say — no  longer  ago  than  last  Wednesday,  at 
Mr.  Tbrai^s  table 

'•  John.  You  teaze  me,  sir.  Whatever  you 
may  have  heard  me  say,  no  longer  ago  than  laK 
Wednesday,  at  Mr.  Thrale's  table,  I  tell  you  I 
do  not  say  so  now  ;  besides,  as  I  said  before,  you 
may  not  have  understood  me,  you  misappre- 
hended me,  you  may  not  have  heard  me. 

*'  Ret.    I  am  very  sure  I  heard  you. 

"  John.  Besides,  besides,  sir,  besides, — do  you 
not  know, — are  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  highest  degree  of  rudeness  to  quote  a 
man  against  himself  7 

«  Ret.  But  if  you  differ  from  yourself,  and 
give  one  opinion  to-day 

"  John.  Have  done,  sir ;  the  company  you 
see  are  tired,  as  well  as  myself." 


T»  OTHER  SIDE. 

DA.  JOHNSON   AND  ME.  GIBBON. 

''  Johnson.  No,  sir ;  Garrick's  fame  was 
prodigious,  not  only  in  England,  but  over  all  Eu- 
rope ;.  even  in  Russia  I  have  been  told  he  was  a 
proverb  ;  when  any  one  had  repeated  well  he  was 
called  a  second  Garrick. 

**  Gibbon.  I  think  he  had  full  as  much  repu- 
tation as  he  deserved. 

"  John.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  sir,  what 
your  meaning  may  be,  by  saying  he  had  as  much 
reputation  as  he' deserved ;  he  Reserved  much, 
and  he  had  much. 

"Gib.  Why  surely.  Dr.  Johnson,  his  merit 
was  in  small  things  only  ;  he  had  none  of  those 
qualities  that  make  a  reial  great  man. 

**  John.  8ir,  I  as  little  understand  what  your 
meaning  may  be  when  you  speak  of  the  qualities 
that  make  a  great  man  ;  it  is  a  vague  term.  Gar- 
rick was  no  common  man  :  a  roan  above  the 
common  size  of  men  may  surely,  without  any 
great  impropriety,  be  called  a  great  man.  In  my 
opinion  he  has  very  reasonably  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  which  be  once  reminded  me  of  having 
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made  to  tiia  mother,  when  ahe  asked  me  how 
little  David  went  on  at  echod,  that  I  should  say  to 
her,  that  he  would  come  to  be  hanged,  or  come 
to  be  a  great  man.  No,  sir,  it  is  undoabtedly 
true  that  the  same  qualities,  united  with  virtue 
or  with  vice,  make  a  hero  or  a  rogue,  a  great 
general  or  a  highwayman.  Now  Oarrick,  we 
are  sure,  was  never  hanged,  and  in  regard  to  his 
being  a  great  man,  you  must  take  the  whole  man 
toother.  It  must  'be  considered  in  how  many 
things  Garrick  excelled  in  which  every  man  de- 
sires to  eicel :  setting  aside  his  excellence  as  an 
actor,  in  which  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  unrival- 
led ;  as  a  man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  convivial  compa^ 
nion,  you  will  find  but  few  his  equals,  and  none 
his  superior.  As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  friendly, 
benevolent,  and  generous. 

"  Gib.  Of  Garrick*s  generosity  I  never  heard ; 
I  understood  his  character  to  be  totally  the  re- 
verse, and  that  he  was  reckoned  to  have  loved 
money. 

"  John.  That  he  loved  money,  nobody  will 
dispute  ;  who  does  not  7  but  if  you  mean,  by  lov* 
ing  money,  that  he  was  parsimonious  to  a  fault, 
sir,  you  have  been  misinformed.  To  Foote,  and 
Budi  scoundrels,  who  circulated  those  reports,  to 
such  profligate  spendthrifts  prudence  is  meanness, 
and  economy  is  avarice.  That  Garrick,  in  early 
youth,  was  brought  up  in  strict  habits  of  economy 
I  believe,  and  that  they  were  necessary,  I  have 
heard  from  himself;  to  suppose  thatGamck  mi^t 
inadvertently  act  from  this  habit,  and  be  savmg 
in  small  things,  can  be  no  wonder ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  was 
frugal  by  habit,  he  was  liberal  from  principle ; 
that  when  he  acted  from  reflection  be  did  what 
his  fortune  enabled  him  to  do,  and  what  was  ex- 
pected from  such  a  fortune.  I  remember  no  in- 
stance of  David's  parsimony  but  onoe,  when  he 
■topped  Mrs.  Womn«toa  from  replenishing  the 
tea-pot ;  it  was  already,  he  said,  as  red  as  blood  ; 
and  this  instance  is  doubtful,  and  happened  many 
years  ago.  In  the  lattw  part  of  his  life  1  observed 
no  blamable  parsimony  m  David ;  his  table  was 
elegant  and  even  splendid  ;  his  house  both  in 
town  and  country,  his  equipage,  and  I  think  all 
his  habits  of  life,  were  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  who  had  acf|uired  great  riches.  In 
ngud  to  his  generosity,  which  you  seem  to 
question,  1  shall  only  say,  there  is  no  man  to 
whom  I  would  apply  with  more  confidence  of 
success,  for  the  loan  of  two  hundred  pounds  to 
assist  a  common  friend,  than  to  David,  and  this 
too  with  very  little,  if  any,  probability  of  its  being 
repaid. 

«*  Gib.  You  were  fining  to  say  something  of 
him  as  a  writei^-you  do  n*t  rate  him  very  high  as 
«poet 

**  John.    Sir,  a  man   may  be  a  respectable 


drama,  he  was,  {/  noi  tht  finiy  in  the  very  first 
eUiu.  He  had  a  readiness  and  facility,  a  dex- 
terity of  miiid  that  appeared  extraordinary  even 
to  men  of  experience,  and  who  are  not  apt  to 
wonder  from  ienoranoe.  Writing  prologues,  epi- 
loguea,  and  epigrams,  he  said  he  considered  as  his 
tiadsy  and  be  wai^  What  a  man  should  be,  al- 


ways, and  at  all  timei  ready  at  bis  tnd&  & 
required  two  houn  for  a  prologne  or  fnilBy^ 
and  five  minutes  for  an  epigram.  Onoe  at  BanbA 
table  the  company  proposed  a  aubjecty  and  G»> 
rick  finished  his  epigram  within  the  time ;  Ai 
same  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  ganko,8Bi 
with  the  same  success. 

"  Gib.  Garrick  had  some  flippancy  of  paiti^li 
be  sure,  and  was  brisk  and  hvely  in  eoaipaa|^ 
and  bv  the  help  of  mimickry  ancl  story-tafis^ 
made  himself  a  pleasant  companion  ;  bat  heRffee 
whole  world  gave  the  supenoritv  to  FooCe,  sai 
Garrick  himself  appbars  to  have  felt  aa  if  has  g^ 
nius  was  rebuked  by  the  superior  powers  of  FbSa 
It  has  been  often  observed,  that  Gairick  nstcr 
dared  to  enter  into  competition  with  him,  bot  was 
content  to  act  an  under  part  to  brine  Foote  out 

"  John.  That  this  conduct  of  Garrick's  midht 
be  interpreted  by  the  gross  minds  of  Foote  andM 
friends,  as  if  he  was  afraid  to  encounter  Imii,  1 
can  easilv  iina0ne.  Of  the  natura.1  eopericnly 
of  Garrick  over  Foote,  this  conduct  is  an  insfaace; 
he  disdained  entering  into  competition  with  sarft 
a  fellow,  and  made  nim  the  buflbon  of  the  eo»> 
pany  ;  or,  as  you  say,  brousht  him  out  Aai 
what  was  at  last  brought  out  out  coarse  jests  aai 
vulgar  merriment,  indecency  and  impiety,  a  »• 
lation  of  events  which,  upon  the  face  of  thcs^ 
could  never  have  happened,  characters  giwlr 
conceived  and  as  coarsely  represented  ?  Foote 
was  even  no  mimick  ;  he  went  out  of  himself,  it 
is  true,  but  without  going  into  another  roan ;  kt 
was  excelled  by  Garrick  even  in  this,  whidi  u 
considered  as  Foote's  ^atest  excellence.  Ga^ 
rick,  besides  his  exact  imitation  of  the  voice  uwi 
gesture  of  his  original,  to  a  degree  of  refijaemeat 
of  which  Foote  bad  no  conception,  exhibited  lbs 
mind  and  mode  of  thinking  of  the  perscm  imitated. 
Besides,  Garrick  confined  his  powers  within  the 
limits  of  decency ;  he  had  a  character  to  preserve 
Foote  had  none.  By  Foote's  bufiboneiy  aod 
broad-faced  merriment,  private  friendship,  public 
decency,  and  every thinsestimable amongst mea, 
were  trod  under  foot.  We  all  know  the  difier- 
ence  of  their  reception  in  the  worid.  No  man, 
however  high  in  rank  or  literature,  but  was  pniad 
to  know  Garrick,  and  was  glad  to  have  kim  at 
his  table ;  no  man  ever  considered  or  treated  Gar- 
rick as  a  player  ;  he  may  be  said  to  have  sle|^ed 
out  of  his  own  rsnk  into  a  higher,  and  by  raiasg 
himself,  he  raised  the  rank  orhis  profession.  At 
a  convivial  table  his  exhilarating  powers  weren»> 
rivalled;  he  was  lively,  entertaining;,  quick  is 
discerning  the  ridicule  of  life^  and  as  ready  in  re- 
presenting it ;  and  on  gnver  subjects  there  wwe 
few  topics  in  which  he  could  not  bear  bis  psrL 
It  is  injurious  to  the  character  of  Garrick  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  Foote.  That 
Foote  was  admitted  sometimes  into  ffood  conpa- 
ny  (to  do  the  man  what  credit  I  can)  I  will  alk>w, 
bot  then  it  was  merely  to  play  tricks  ;  Foote's 
merriment  was  that  of  a  bufibon,  and  Ganick*!s 
that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Gib.  I  have  been  told,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  Garrick  in  company  had  not  the  easy  maa 
ners  of  a  gentleman. 

"  John.  Sir,  I  do  n't  know  what  yoa  nay 
have  been  told,  or  what  your  ideas  may  be^  el 
the  manners  of  gentlemen  :  Gairick  had  no  vA- 
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nrity  in  his  mannera ;  it  is  trae  Garrick  had  not 
Um- airiness  of  a  fop,  nof  did  he  assame  an  affect- 
ed iodiflference  to  what  was  passinz ;  he  did  not 
loange  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and  from 
tlMnoe  to  the  fire,  or  whilst  vou  were  addressing 
▼oar  disooarse  to  him,  turn  from  yon  and  talk  to 
his  next  nel^hbonr,  or  give  an^  indication  that  he 
was  tired  ofyour  company ;  if  such  manners  form 
▼our  ideas  of  a  fine  gentleman,  Garrick  certainly 
nsd  theoi  not. 

"QiB.  I  mean  that  Garrick  was  more  over- 
awed by  the  presence  of  the  great,  and  more  ob- 
sequioas  to  rank,  tiian  Fo6te,  who  considered 
himself  8L8  their  equal,  and  treated  them  with  the 
same  familiarity  as  they  treated  each  other. 

**  John.     He  did  so,  and  what  did  the  fellow 

Kt  by  it  7     The  grossness  of  his  mind  prevented 
rn  from  seeing  that  this  familiarity  was  merely 
sufiered  as  they  would  play  with  a  dog ;  he  got 
no  ground  by  affectine  to  call  peers  by  their  sur- 
the  foolish  fellow  fancied  that  lowering 


the  neglect  of  those  ceremonies  which  custom 
has  established  as  the  barriers  between  one  order 
of  society  and  another,  only  showed  his  folly  and 
meanness  ;  he  did  not  see  that  by  encroaching  on 
others'  dimity,  he  puts  himself  in  their  power 
either  to  be  repellea  with  helpless  indignity,  or 
cndnred  by  clemency  and  conaeacension.    Gar- 
rick, by  paying  due  respect  to  rank,  respected 
himself;  what  he  gave  was  returned,  ana  what 
was  returned  he  kept  forever ;  his  advancement 
was  on  firm  ground,  he  was  recognized  in  public  as 
well  as  respected  in  private,  and  as  no  man  was  ever 
more  courted  and  better  received  by  the  public, 
so  no  man  was  ever  less  spoiled  by  its  flattery : 
Garrick  continued  advancing  to  the  last,  till  he 
bad  acquired  every  advantage  that  high  birth  or 
title  could  bestow,  except  the  precedence  of  go- 
ing into  a  room ;  but  when  he  was  there,  he  was 
treated  with  as  much  attention  as  the  first  man  at 
the  table.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  Garrick,  that  he 
never  laid  any  claim  to  this  distinction  $  it  was  as 
▼elnntarily  allowed  as  if  it  had  been  his  birthright 
In  this,  J  confess,  I  lool^ed  on  David  with  some 
degree  of  envy,  not  so  much  for  the  respect  he 
received,  as  for  the  manner  of  its  being  acquired  ; 
what  fell  into  his  lap  unsought,  I  have  been  forc- 
ed to  daim.    I  began  the  world  by  fighting  my 
way.    There  was  something  about  me  that  in- 
vited insult,  or  at  least  a  disposition  to  neglect,  and 
I  was  equally  disposed  to  repel  insult  and  to  claim 
attention,  and  I  fear  continue  too  much  in  this 
disposition  now  it  is  no  longer  necessary ;  I  re- 
ceive at  present  as  much  favour  as  I  have  a  right 
to  ezpecL    I  am  not  one  of  the  complainers  of  the 
neglect  of  merit 

"Gib.  Your  pretensions,  Dr.  Johnson,  no- 
body wilt  dispute ;  I  cannot  place  Garrick  on  the 
iame  footing :  yeur  reputation  will  continue  in- 
erea^nv  af^r  your  death,  when  Oarrick  will  be 
totally  forgot ;  you  vrill  be  for  ever  considered  as 

a  classic 

"John.    Enough,  sir,  enough;  the  company 
would  be  better  pleased  to  see  us  quarrel  than 
•    bandying  compliments. 

''Gib.     But  you  must  allow,  Dr.  Johnson, 


that  Gairiok  was.  too  much  a  slave  to  (kme,  or 
rather  to  the  mean  ambition  of  livine  with  the 
great,  terribly  afraid  of  makins  himself  cneap  even 
with  them;  by  which  he  debarred  himself  of 
much  pleasant  society.  Employing  so  much  at- 
tention, and  so  much  management  upon  such  litp 
tie  things,  impUea,  I  think,  a  little  mind.  It  was 
obssrred  by  nis  friend  Colman,  that  he  never 
went  into  company  but  with  a  plot  how  to  get 
out  of  it;  he  was  every  minute  called  out,  and 
went  off  or  returned  as  there  was  or  was  not  a 
probability  of  his  shining. 

"  JoBN.  In  regard  to  his  mean  ambition,  as 
vou  call  it  of  living  with  the  great,  what  wos  the 
boast  of  Pope,  ana  is  every  man's  wish,  can  be 
no  reproach  to  Garrick ;  he  who  says  he  despises 
it  knows  he  lies.  That  Garrick  husbanded  his 
fame,  the  fame  which  he  had  justly  acquired  both 
at  the  theatre  and  at  the  table,  is  not  denied ;  but 
where  is  the  blame  either  in  the  one  or  the  other, 
of  leaving  as  little  as  he  could  to  chance  7  Be- 
sides, sir,  oonsider  what  you  have  said ;  yon  first 
deny  Garrick*s  pretensions  to  fame,  and  then  ac- 
cuse him  of  toe  great  an  attention  to  preserve  what 
he  never  possessed. 

**  Gib.    I  don't  understand—^ 

**  John.    Sir,  I  can*l  help  that 

«*GiB.  Well,  but.  Dr.  Johnson,  you  wilt 
not  vindicate  him  in  his  over  and  above  attention 
to  his  fame,  his  inordinate  desire  to  exhibit  him- 
self  to  new  men,  like  a  coquette,  ever  seek  in  jv 
after  new  conquests,  to  the  total  neglect  of  old 
friends  and  admireis ; — 

'  He  threw  off  bis  fiieiidi  like  a  hantaman  Us  pack,* 

always  looking  out  for  new  game. 

<*JoHN.  When  you  quoted  the  line  from 
Goldsmith,  you  oogh^  in  fairness,  to  have  given 
what  followed  :^- 

*  He  knew  when  he  pleased  he  eould  whistle  them  back  :* 

which  implies  at  least  that  he  possessed  a  power 
over  other  men's  minds  approaching  to  fascina- 
tion ;  but  consider,  sir,  what  is  to  be  done :  here 
is  a  man  whom  every  other  man  desired  to  know. 
Garrick  could  not  receive  and  cultivate  all,  ac- 
cording to  each  man*8  conception  of  his  own 
value :  we  are  all  apt  enough  to  oonsider  our- 
selves as  possessing  a  ri^ht  to  be  excepted  from 
the  common  crowd ;  besides,  sir,  I  do  not  see 
why  that  ahould  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime, 
which  we  all  so  irresistibljr  feel  and  practise ;  we 
all  make  a  greater  exertion  in  the  presence  of 
new  men  than  old  acquaintance ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Garrick  divided  his  attention  among  so 
many,  that  but  little  was  left  to  the  share  of  any 
individual ;  like  the  extension  and  dissipation  of 
water  into  dew,  there  was  not  quantity  united 
sufficiently  to  quench  any  man*8  thirst ;  but  this  is 
the  inevitable  state  of  things :  Garrick,  no  more 
than  another  man,  could  unite  what,  in  their  na- 
tures, are  incompatible 

"Gib.  But  Garrick  not  only  was  excluded 
by  this  means  from  real  friendship,  but  accused  of 
treating  those  whom  he  called  fnends  wtth  insin- 
cerity and  double  dealing. 

'<  John.  Sir, it  is  not  true;  his  character  in 
that  respect  is  misunderstood :  Garrick  was,  to  be 
sure,  very  xeady  in  promising,  but  he  intended  st 


Afvmmx. 


tktt  liiM  tofalfit  bit  pnmuM;  he  intamled  nod^ 
omt:  his  politen«88  or  his  good  nature,  caU  it 
which  you  will,  made  him  unwilling  to  deny ;  he 
wanted  the  courage  to  say  AV»  even  to  unreaeon* 
able  demands.  This  was  the  great  error  of  his  life : 
by  raising  expectations  which  he  did  not,  perhaps 
could  not  gratify,  he  made  many  enemies ;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  error 
proceeded  from  the  same  cause  which  produced 
many  of  his  virtufs.  Friendships  from  warmth 
of  temper  too  suddenly  taken  up,  and  too  vio- 
lent to  continue,  ended  as  they  were  like  to  do, 
in  disappointment ;  enmity  succeeded  dieappomtr 
ment ;  his  friends  became  nis  enemies ;  and  those 
having  been  fostered  in  his  bosom,  well  knew 
his  sensibility  to  reproach,  and  they  took  care 
that  he  should  be  amply  supplied  with  such  biU 
ler  potions  as  they  were  capable  of  administer- 
ing ;  their  impotent  effcrts  he  ou^ht  to  have  des- 
pised, but  he  felt  them;  nor  did  he  a&ct  ineen* 
eibility. 

«  On.    And  that  senaibibty  probably  shorten- 
ed his  life.  ^ 
•<  JoHM.     No,  sir,  he  died  of  a  disorder  of 
which  you  or  any  other  man  may  die,  without 
being  killed  by  too  much  sensibility. 

"Gib.  But  you  will  allow,  however,  that 
this  sensibility,  those  fine  feeUngs,  made  him  the 
great  actor  he  was.  «... 

«*  John.  This  is  all  cant,  fit  only  for  kitchen 
wenches  and  chamber  maids :  Garrick*s  trade  was 
to  represent  passion,  not  to  feel  it.  Ask  Reynolds 
whether  he  felt  the  distress  of  Count  Hugolino 
when  he  drew  it. 

"  Gib.  But  surely  he  feels  the  passion  at  the 
moment  he  is  representing  it  ,    r    i 

"John.  About  as  much  as  Punch  feels. 
That  Garrick  himself  gave  into  this  foppery  of 
feelings  I  can  easUy  believe ;  but  he  knew  at  the 
same  time  that  he  Led.  He  might  think  it  ri^ht, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  have  what  fools  imagined  he 
ought  to  have ;  but  it  is  amazing  that  any  one 
should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  that  an  actor  will 
risk  his  repuUtion  by  depending  on  the  feelings 
that  shall  be  excited  in  the  presence  of  two  hun- 
dred people,  on  the  repetition  of  certain  words 
which  he  has  repeated  two  hundred  times  before 
in  what  actors  call  their  study.  No,  sir,  Garrick 
left  nothing  to  chance ;  every  gesture,  every  ex- 
pression  of  countenance,  and  variation  of  voice, 
was  settled  in  his  closet  before  he  set  his  foot  up- 
on the  stage  i.** 


I  fThta  Is  conformable  with  theoplnkm  of  Grimra  and 
Dfderat,  and  with  the  admlMion  of  Mr.  Kcmble;  but  it 
must  not  be  understood  too  litaraUy.  A  great  actor  pre- 
pares in  bia  study,  podtions,  atUtudet,  the  particular 
mode  of  uttering  certain  passages,  and  even  the  tone 
which  la  to  be  adopted ;  and  having  onec  aacerttined, 
both  by  tliouabt  and  experience,  what  bi  beat,  lie  wiU  na- 
ittially  adhere  to  tliat,  however  often  he  may  play  the 
part ;  but  it  l«  equally  certain,  thai  there  i«  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  merit  of  a  great  theatrical  exhibition  which  la 
not  redaclbie  to  any  rule,  and  which  depends,  not  only 
on  the  general  poweraof  the  performer,  but  on  hiii  healtii, 
bis  spirits,  and  other  personal  elrcumfctances  of  the  mo- 
ment which  may  tend  to  encourai^e  or  restrain  his  pow- 
ers. And  it  mav  be  safely  affirmed,  that  although  no  ae^ 
or  ever  Amdes  himself  OtheUo,  or  any  actress  CaUsta, 
yet  Chat  Um  unpremeditated  cntotions  last  alluded  to 
constitute  a  great  part  of  the  charm  which  distinguishes 
OB  the  stage  exeetloM  fhwn  sMdMcn'ty^— Ex».] 


No.  VI. 


[AKGinrENT   agauist    a    ^irosectitioa 
the   Procurators  of  Edinbm^  against 
publisher    of    a    HbeJ,    rrfenred    to    tn 
306.] 

**  All  injury  is  either  of  the  person,  tbef 
or  the  fame^  Now  it  is  a  certain  thing,  it  is  i 
verbially  known,  that  a  jeit  brtmks 
They  never  have  gained  half-arcrown  le«s  in  i 
whole  profession  since  this  mischievous  paiaenrt 
has  appeared  ;  and,  as  to  their  reputation,  wWa 
their  reputation  but  an  instroment  of  getting  iiiip| 
ey  ?  li,  therefore,  they  have  loat  no  money,  m 
question  upon  reputation  may  be  answered 
a  very  old  position,— De  minimis  nen  ^ 
prtetor, 

«« "Whether  there  was,  or  was  not,  an 
tmuHcndi  is  not  worth  inquiring,  if  no  taj 
can  be  proved.  But  the  truth  is,  there  was 
antmi»  injitriandL  It  was  only  i 
irrUandi^  which,  happening  to  be  exercised  i^ 
,on  a  ^entw  vrritabiU,  produced  unexpected  ii^ 
lence  of  resentment  Their  irritability  arose  si^ 
from  an  opinion  of  their  own  imporunce,  afl| 
their  delignt  in  thdr  new  exaltation.  WUj 
might  have  been  borne  by  a  prscurafor,  ctm 
not  be  borne  by  a  soKdler.  Your  lordships  w4 
know  that  henorea  mutmii  mores.  Titles  ui 
dignities  play  strongly  on  the  fancy.  Aa  a  msA 
man  is  apt  to  think  himself  grown  suddenly  gi^ 
so  he  that  grows  suddenly  great  is  apt  to  bong 
a  little  from  the  madman.  To  co-operate  wm^ 
their  resentment  would  be  to  promote  their  frW 
zy ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  to  what  they  nutli 
proceed,  if  to  the  new  title  of  soliritor  shouhTh 
added  the  elation  of  victory  and  triumph. 

"  We  consider  your  lordships  as  the  protedoe 
of  our  rights,  and  the  guardians  of  our  virtuesj 
but  believe  it  not  included  in  your  high  ofiies 
that  you  should  6atter  our  vices,  or  sMce  esi 
vanity ;  and,  as  vanity  only  dictates  this  pro; 
ecution,  it  is  humbly  hoped  your  lordships  wd 
dismiss  it. 

« If  every  attempt,  however  light  or  ludKrosi 
to  lessen  another's  reputation,  is  to  be  punisU 
by  a  judicial  sentence,  what  punishment  can  M 
sufficiently  severe  for  him  who  attempts  to  dnnii 
ish  the  reputation  of  the  supreme  court  of  justka 
by  declaiming  upon  a  cause  riready  determined 
without  any  chance  in  the  state  of  the  question  1 
Does  it  not  imply  hopes  that  the  judges  will 
change  their  opinion  7  Is  not  uncertainty  umI 
inconstancy  in  the  highest  degree  disreputable  U 
court?  Does  it  not  suppose,  that  the  fonsfl 
judgment  was  temerarious  or  negligent?  Dw 
It  not  lessen  the  confidence  of  the  publick  ?  Wi 
it  not  be  said  that  jus  eH  out  incogftU«m  * 
varum  ?  and  will  not  the  consequence  be  diawi 
misen  est  senitus?  Will  not  the  rules  dm 
tion  be  obscure  ?  Will  not  he  who  knows  M 
self  wron«^d  to-day,  hope  that  the  courts  of ^wtfl 
will  think  him  right  to-morrow?  SurelvJ 
lords,  these  are  aUempts  of  dangerous  tendesM 
which  I  he  solicitors,  as  men  versed  in  the  M 


•I  Mr.  Roberte»on  altered  this  word  to  j^oMb,  bslj 
ing  found  in  Blackstone  that  to  trritaU  is  r^-* 
BoawKi.li. 


A^PfiNDUL 


Ipold  bavv  foNMen  and  ayoidod*  It  wi 
_^for  an  ifloomfit  imnter  to  appeal  from  tbe  loid 
j  Dtttfipom  lawyers,  the  deBcendants  of 
tfen,  who  haye  practised  for  three  hundred 
auad  have  now  raised  themselves  to  a 
denomination,  it  might  be  expected  that 
ahoold  know  the  reverence  dae  to  a  judicial 
munation ;  ajsd,  having  been  once  dismissedi 
Udd  ait  down  in  silence.'* 


No.  VII. 


IBRBSPOHDSNcs  1  between  Miss  Boothbys 
and  Dr.  Johnson. 
:  C#  inroL  i.ik»,  andpfKlWandSTBof  this  vol.] 
Prkpacc 
Mr,  Richard  Wright,  surgeon  w  Lick^ 
ieldf  the  original  editor  cf  the  liiile  volunus 
wnlaining  Dr.  JohnsorCs  notes  of  hi$ 
'farly  lifej  and  (he  correspondence  toiih  Miss 
BooOaiy,] 

will  be  expected,  that  the  editor  of  the  fol- 
_  curious  and  interesting  pages  should  |pve 
[account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
'^''  came  into  his  possession. 

Urn  Boswell,  in  his  admirable  Life  of  Dr. 

laoHy  thus  observes : 

1  [Tbe   Editor  had  originally  intended  to  have  given 
(see  p.  loe)  of  MiM  Bootbbv'a  lettera,  but 


,^   I  die  little  ydume  In  which  they  were  puhlialied,  l^  R. 

.  ami«b  1^^  (we  V.  1.  p.  SD),  ia  now  lieconM  scarce; 
"^  Id  as  the  wliole  aOkir  is  a  curious  episode  in  Dr.  Jobn- 
1  B*a  history,  tbe  Editor  has,  on  reconsideration,  pre- 
^  rved  tlM  entire  correspondence. — Ed.1 
,^  a  fMiaa  Hill  Bootbby  was  tbe  daughter  of  Mr.  Broolc 
'  oothby  and  hia  second  lady^izabeOi  FItzherbert  Mr. 
t  tothby  was  the  son  of  Sir  Winiam,  the  second  baronet, 
0  f  Miss  Hill  Brookre,  and  the  flither  of  Bir  Brooke,  the 
^  Rirth  baronet    Miss  Bootbby  was  above  a  year  older 

nan  Dr.  Johnson.  Ttiough  her  mottier's  name  was 
"i'tUzkerbert,  she  was  but  distantly  related  to  tbe  Tissing- 
iftn  family.  8he  was  attached  to  Mrs.  Pltzherbert  by  an 
islastle  and  splritualixed  friendship,  and  on  her  death 
Boothby  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  aiz  ebil- 
The  Rev.  Richard  Graves,  author  of  tbe  Spiritual 
:ote,  was  for  some  time  domestic  chaplain  at  Tissing- 
^4Mi,  and  as  my  venerable  and  amiable  Mend,  Lord  1^ 
Jfiffne,  informs  me,  described  in  that  novel  tbe  several 
^ymbcia  of  that  fiunlly,  and  their  visiters,  with  great  ao- 
*%vaey.  It  may  be  as  well  to  preserve  here  the  key 
ilfWtileb  I«ord  St  Helens  has  given  me  to  tbe  cbaracters 
^ftttroduced  into  the  novel 

'Ska  ixrmt^ D ^ 


^nr  William  Forreater 

^    Lady  Forrester 

f    Lotd ,    .    .    . 


Kitty  Forrester    . 

WmSaimikm  . 
Colonel  Rappee  . 
Bob  Tench  .  . 
Toang  Templar  . 


Mr.  Fitsberiiert 

Mrs.  Fitzherbert 

L.  P.  MeynelL  Esq.  of  Brad- 
ley Park,  Mrs.  F.*8  father. 

Catherine  Fitzherbert,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Bateman. 

Mim  HUl  Boothby. 

Colonel  Deane. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Thombin. 

Mr.  C.  Pratt,  afterwards 
Lord  Camden. 

^/  Even  the  inferior  characters  were  drawn  fVom  the 
',j '  Ifa.  The  Jacobite  barber  was  one  Daniel  Shipley ;  George, 
tte  butler,  was  John  Latham ;  and  Molly,  tbe  lady's 
^  ISi'i  was  Mary  Etches,  afterwards  married  to  Latham ; 
t><  WDArooae,  tbe  bero,  was  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of 
^  Mr.  Otaves's  own  brother;  and  Lord  St  Helens  adds, 
:^  mat  alaough  the  author,  to  heighten  the  contrast  be- 
^  ^een  ^tm  and  his  brother,  describes  himself  as  a  tpcrt- 
s>^  "V  ^erstfn,  be  was  really  no  such  thing,  but,  on  the  0011" 
<T  nry,  a  worthy  and  conscientious  pansh  priest  There 
'  «  an  account  of  him  in  tbe  "  Public  Characters  "  for  1800 
""^  "Bee  cmt«,  vol.  i.  p.  515^  where  Mr.  Graves  is  erroneous- 
«i  V  amted  to  have  been  a  tut»r  in  Mr.  Fitzberbert's  family. 
.^  He  was  tbe  mfnlsicr  of  the  paiisb,  and  acted  as  domestic 
chaplain.— E».] 


^The  coosidflntioa  of  tht  ^  ^  ~ 

of  which  he  was  possessed  seems  to  have  sbrack 
Johosoa*s  mind  with  a  sudden  anxiety  ;  and,  as 
they  were  in  mat  confusion,  it  is  much  to  bo 
lamented  that  oe  had  not  intrusted  some  laithfql 
and  discreet  person  with  the  care  and  selection 
of  them ;  instead  of  which  he,  in  a  precipitato 
manner,  burnt  masses  of  them,  as  1  should  ap- 
prehend, with  little  regard  to  discrimination.  •  .  * 
Two  very  valuable  articles,  I  am  sure,  we  have 
lost,  which  were  two  quarto  volume*,  containing 
a  full,  fair,  and  most  particular  account  of  his  own 
life,  from  his  earliest  recollection  a;'' 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  MS.,  from  which 
the  following  short  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
Early  Life  is  copied,  was  one'4  of  the  two  volumes 
to  wnich  Boswell  alludes ;  although  it  is  evident, 
from  his  enumeration  of  particular  dates  in  the 
blank  pages  of  the  book,  that  he  intended  to 
have  finished  these  Annals,  according  to  this  plan, 
with  the  same  minuteness  of  description,  in  every 
circumstance  and  event 

This  volume  was  among  that  mass  of  papers 
which  were  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  flames 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  thirty-two  pages  of 
which  were  torn  out  by  himself  and  destroyed ; 
the  contents  of  those  which  remain  are  here  given 
with  fidelity  and  exactness.  Francis  Barber,  his 
black  servant,  unwilling  that  all  the  MSS.  of  his 
illustrious  master  should  be  utterly  lost,  preserved 
these  relics  from  the  flames.  By  purchase  from 
Barber's  widow  they  came  into  the  possession  ol 
the  Editor  s. 

Dr.  Johnson's  acquaintance  with  Miss  Hill 
Boothby,  aunt  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  commenced 
at  Ashbourne,  between  the  years  1737  and  1740, 
when  he  was  upon  a  visit  at  Ashbourne  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Taylor «.    As  an  evidence  of  the  value 

3  See  p.  436.— Wright. 

4  [It  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Wright's  book  was,  he 
tells  us,  half  destroyed  on  the  1st  Dec.  1784,  and  the  two 
volumes  alluded  to  were  safe  in  Sir  J.  Hawklas's  pocket 
on  the  5tb  (onle,  p.  444).— ISd.) 

s  [So  far  relates  to  tne  Earlv  Life,  which  is  contained 
in  the  first  thirty-two  pages  of  Mr.  Wright's  little  volume, 
and  which  (except  a  few  observations  on  some  school 
books)  Is  hmerled  in  dUTerent  parts  of  tbe  first  volume  of, 
this  edition:  what  follows  relates  to  tbe  correspoiidanoe 
with  Miss  Boothby.— Es.] 

e  [This  statement  is  founded  on  the  assertion  of  an  ano- 
nymous lady,  quoted  by  Mr.  Boswell  (ent«.  v.  i.  p.  80),  of 
the  correeniesB  of  which  tbe  Editor  had  already  express 
ed  his  suspicion ;  but  be  now,  on  farther  conslderatioai 
disbelieves  most,  if  not  all.  the  particulars  of  that  state- 
ment It  appears  certain  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  leave 
London  between  1737  and  1740.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was 
not  married  tiU  1744.  The  first  of  Miss  Boothby's  letten^ 
dated  1753,  seems  to  prove  that  her  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Johnson  was  then  recent— it  is  certainly  her  firtt 
Utter  to  him.  Lord  St  Helens  does  not  recoMeet  to 
have  beard  how  Dr.  Johnson's  acqualntaace  with  his  par 
rents  began,  but  thinks  it  not  Improbable  that  Dr.  Law- 
rence, who  had  married  a  Derbyshire  lady,  may  have 
been  tbe  original  link  of  acquaintance:  and  it  ap 


likely,  from  several  passages  of  these  letters,  ttiat  it  y 
in  his  Boeietfi  that  Miss  Boothby,  on  coming  to  town  in 
1753,  made  Johnson's  acquaintance.  That  the  ^icquaint- 
ance  was  not  made  in  early  life,  and  in  Derbynhire,  seems 
clear,  and  that  Johnson  never  was  at  Mr.  Pltzherbert's 
seat  is  almost  certain.  If  he  had  bad  any  local  know- 
ledge of  it,  we  should  not  find  Miss  Boothby  trlling  him 
that  she  was  "^  then  at  Ttssington.  near  Ashbourne  In 
Derbyshire ;  **  nor  is  it  probable,  if  Johnson  had  got  ac- 

aaainted  with  Mim  Boothby  while  he  was  on  a  vidftwith 
>r.  Tavlor  at  Ashbourne,  that  there  should  be  no  allnaion 
to  Dr.  l^ylor,  or  to  Ashbourne,  or  to  any  such  previona 
acquaintance  in  the  whole  of  this  correspondence.  In- 
deed, it  seems  clear,  f^om  tbe  Usioiy  or  Dr.  Johnson*! 


«n> 
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which  he  wtupon  (heleUefsthttheiflceiredfrom 
her,  he  numbeted  them,  wrote  the  dates  npon 
them,  and  had  them  bound  together  in  one  Yolume. 
Hie  intimacy  and  correspondence  with  Miss  H. 
Boothby  were  nnintemtptedly  continued  till  her 
#eath. 

To  say  that  these  letters  do  credit  to  the  under- 
standing of  that  lady  is  faint  praise.  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  said  of  her,  that  **  she  had  the  best  under- 
standing he  ever  met  with  in  any  human  being  i." 

As  they  betray  no  family  secrets,  but  contain 
reflections  upon  serious  and  literary  subjects,  and 
display  with  what  benevolent  ardour  Dr.  Johnson 
Taloed  her  friendship,  they  form  an  interestingand 
proper  appendage  to  this  little  tract  The  X>oc- 
tor's  letters  to  Miss  Boothby  are  printed  in  Mrs. 
Piozzi's  Collection,  and  in  Boswell's  Life  of  him  %, 

The  original  M8S.  are  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  antiquities  and  natural  curiositiee,  t>elongins 
to  the  Editor ;  which  is  open  to  the  inspection  m 
the  public. 

Ltehfield,9dMareh,1B05 

LETTER  I. 

"miss  bootrbt  to  dr.  jormson. 

"30th  July,  1753. 

'<  Sir, — t  assure  you  I  esteemed  your  request 
to  write  to  and  hear  from  me,  as  an  honour  done 
me,  and  received  your  letter  with  much  pleasure. 
Most  people,  and  particularly  a  lady,  would 
tremble  at  taking  up  the  pen  to  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Johnson ;  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
experiencing  so  much  candour  and  goodness  in 
the  man,  that  I  have  no  fear  of  the  eminent  eenius, 
extensive  learning,  accurate  judgment,  ana  every 
other  happy  talent  which  distinguish  and  com- 
|>lete  the  authour.  In  a  correspondence  with  you, 
sir,  1  am  confident  I  shall  be  so  far  from  hazsrd- 
ing  any  thing  by  a  discovery  of  my  literary  po- 
verty, that  in  this  view  I  shall  be  so  much  the 
more  ajB;ainer«  a  desire  to  be  such  will  be  a  m<^ 
tive  sufficient  to  engage  your  generosity  to  supply 
me  out  of  your  larse  stock,  as  far  as  1  am  cap«Dle 
of  receiving  so  high  an  advantage. 

« Indeed  you  greatly  overrate  my  poor  capacity 
to  fellow  the  great  examples  of  virtue,  which  are 
deeply  engmven  in  my  heart  One  s  of  the  most 
eminent  of  these  you  have  seen,  and  justly  ad- 
mired and  loved.  It  is  but  a  faint  ray  of  that 
brightness  of  virtue  which  shone  in  her,  through 
every  part  of  her  life^  which  is,  as  by  reflection 
enly,  to  be  seen  in  me,  her  unworthy  substitute  in 
the  care  of  her  dearest  remains. 

"  Let  me  be^  you  therefore  to  ^re  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due.  Treat  me  as  a  friend,  dear 
sir ;  exercise  the  kindest  ofiice  of  one  towards  me ; 
tell  me  my  faults,  and  assist  me  in  rectifying  them, 

own  life,  that  be  bad  not  been  down  to  Staffordshire,  or 
Derbysblie,  ftom  1737  till  after  bis  mother^s  death  in 
1730 ;  nor  even,  the  Editor  belierea,  till  after  the  grant  of 
bis  pension  in  176S.— Ed.] 

1  [Another  grow  error  of  Mr.  Wright :  Johnoon  raid 
this,  not  of  Mu*  Boothb^t  bat  of  Mr».  FUiherberi.  See 
ante,  vol.  i.  p.  S9.— En.] 

a  [Only  one  of  bis  letters  is  published  by  Mr.  Boewell, 
**  the  merits  of  the  others  not  being,'*  said  he,  {ants^  p. 
m,  ».)  "80  apparent'*  The  truth  probably  was,  that 
BoNwell  thought  they  were  written  in  a  style  that  might 
aflbrd  some  scope  to  ridicule  or  misrepresentation  against 
his  retrered  friend.— Ed.] 

j^J[MrB.  Fitxberbert,  who  bad  ditd  a  few  months  before 


Do  not  give  me  the  least  reason  to  doobt 
sincerity  by  any  thing  that  has  the  air  of  e 
ment  Female  vanity  has,  I  believe,  no 
share  in  the  increase  of  the  difficnltiea  yoa 
found  in  one  part  of  your  labours,  I  naeaii  thBtef 
explaining  in  your  Dictionary  the  geoeml  md 
popular  Gingnage.  Yon  should  thereCose  tntf 
this  vanity  as  an  enemy,  and  be  very  lar  fiMi 
throwing  any  temptation  in  its  way. 

**  I  have  great  obligations  to  Dr.'  Lavrreneeaarf 
his  family.  They  have  hearts  like  yoats ;  aad 
therefore  1  do  not  wonder  they  are  psjtisl  in 
of  me,  who  have  a  friendly  and  grstdst 


heart.  You  are  in  the  rifht :  I  should  have  I 
most  heinously  oflfondeo,  if  vou  had  <Mniited  a 
particular  inquiry  after  mv  dear  char^.  Th^ 
are  all  six  *  in  perfect  health,  and  can  make  ss 
much  noise  as  any  six  children  in  England.  Th^ 
amply  reward  all  my  daily  labours  for  them :  tw 
eldest  has  her  dear  mother's  dispositicm  and  capa> 
city.  I  am  enabled  to  march  on  steadily  with  wtf 
shattered  frame ;  how  long  1  think  not  o^  bet 
cheerfully  wait  for 

*  Kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat ' 

whenever  it  pleases  God. 

'*  I  hope,  however,  to  see  you  the  aatlioor  of  a 
Great  Dictionary  before  I  go,  and  to  Itaw  the 
pleasure  of  joining  with  a  whole  nation  in  year 


applause  {  and  when  you  have  put  into  their  1 
the  means  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Knglish 
language  with  as  much  purity  and  propriety  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  spoken  and  wrote,  give  ms 
leave  to  recommend  to  you  your  future  studies 
and  labours — let  them  all  be  devoted  to  the  gloiy 
of  God,  to  exemplify  the  true  use  of  all  languages 
and  tongues.  The  vanity  of  all  human  wislwv, 
vou  have  finely  and  forcibly  proved  ;  what  is  then 
left  for  you,  but  to  seek  after  certain  and  pemi»> 
nent  happiness,  divine  and  eternal  goods, 

( *Thcse  goods  be  grants,  who  granla  the  power  io  gain,* ) 

and  with  all  the  great  talents  bestowed  on  you,  to 
call  others  to  the  same  pursuit  How  saiouki  1 
rejoice  to  see  your  pen  wholly  employed  in  the 
glorious  Christian  cause ;  inviting  all  into  the  ways 
of  pleasantness ;  proving  and  displaying  the  only 
paths  to  peace.  Wherever  you  have  chosen  this 
most  interesting  subject  of  religion  in  your  Ram> 
biers,  I  have  warmly  wished  you  never  to  choose 
any  other.  You  see,  sir,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
inaul^  the  liberty  you  have  given  me  of  convers- 
ing with  you  in  this  way.  But  I  will  not  please 
myself  longer  at  the  hazard  of  tiring  you.  One  re- 
quest, however,  I  must  make ;  some  of  those  parts 
of  your  life,  which,  you  say,  you  pass  in  idleness, 

4  [These  six  chiMrea  were,  as  Lord  St.  Helens  iufanna 

me,  Judith,  bom  1748,  wIknu  *"      ~ "    "^ 

FitSBlierbert,  a*  jroung  person  <  ' 

who  died  in  ITOB ;  WUliam.  i  

ronet  in  1783,  the  fhtber  of  the  present  Sir  Heniy  Fto- 
heibert;  John  and  Thomas,  who  both  died  young;  Heg 
ita,  bora  in  1751,  married  to  H.  Galley  Knight,  &q;  dM 
died  in  16S3,  leaving  an  only  son,  well  known  in  iIk  Ste- 
rary  world ;  and.  lastly.  Lord  St  Helens,  lilnswlf,  bom 
a  few  weeks  before  bis  mother's  death,  who  «Qioys,  the 
-  ibi 


iiioreB  were,  as  i^ora  su  neiens  luianna 
1748,  whom  Miss  Boothby  calls  Wm 
ung  person  of  uncommon  promise,  tta 
I;  WUllam.  bora  in  1748,  created  a  be- 
B  fhther  of  the  present  Sir  Henir  Fto- 


Edltor  is  happy  to  add,  excellent  health,  and  : 
guished  by  the  elegant  amenity  of  Ms  manners  and  dw 
pleasantry  and  acoteness  of  his  convosation.  It  is  pleas- 
ing and  consolatory  to  6nd  in  one  old  enough  to  ha«s 
been  for  thirty  years  known  to  Dr.  Johnson,  such  aa  <c 
ample  of  the  m«w  sen*  m  eorpon  »an«.— JBik.] 
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pi^y  for  tiie  fiiture,  bestow  on  one  who  hu  a 
great  refiard  for  you,  will  hishly  value  every  teati- 
niony  m  your  esteem,  and  is,  sir,  your  much 
obliged  friend  and  hamble  servant, 

«*H.  BOOTHBT. 

«  My  good  wishes  attend  Miss  Wiliiams  i.  Mr. 
Fitsherbert  returns  you  bis  oompliments.  We  are 
now  at'Tissiogton,  near  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire." 

LETTER  11. 

"TlMliigtoii,  4th  Dee.  1793. 

**Dkar  SIR, — ^You  might  be  ver^  sure  that 
something  extraordinary  and  unavoidable  must 
keep  me  so  long  silent,  to  a  person  whom  from 
every  motive  I  esteem  and  regard,  and  conse- 
qaently  love  to  converse  with.  I  will  honestly 
own  to  you  likewise,  that  I  was  extremely  pleased 
with  your  letter,  as  one  of  the  prettieet  things  I 
ever  read  in  my  lire,  and  longed  to  praise  you  in 
reply  to  it,  as  a  proof  of  my  being  convinced  that, 
as  a  friend,  I  owed  you  this  honest  tribute.  But, 
alas !  all  my  purposes  of  writing  were  prevented ; 
first,  by  il  series  of  family  engagements  and  per- 
plexities, which  much  affected  me,  and  lately,  by 
what,  I  believe,  is  in  part  the  consequence  of  them, 
sickness.  I  have  a  very  tender  weak  body,  and  it 
is  next  to  a  miracle  it  has  stood  up  so  long  as  for 
seven  months  without  one  day's  confinement  to 
a  room ;  but,  on  last  Friday  se'nnight,  a  violent 
fit  of  the  colic  seized  me,  and,  till  yesterday,  dis- 
abled me  from  going  out  of  my  room.  I  am 
now,  thank  God,  recovering,  and  only  low,  weak, 
i^d  languid.  My  dear  children  have  been  ana 
arc  all  well,  except  some  trifling  colds  and  little 
disorders :  and  (or  them  nothing  is  too  hard  to 
suffer,  too  arduous  lo  attempt ;  mv  confidence  is 
strong,  founded  on  a  rock ;  and  I  am  assured  I 
shall  be  supported  for  them,  till  it  pleases  God  to 
raise  them^up  a  better  helper.  O,  certainly,  I 
allow  a  friend  maybe  a  comfort,  and  a  ^eat  one ; 
and,  i  assure  you,  dear  sir,  your  last  kind  notice 
of  me  brought  comfort  with  it,  for  which  I  thank 
you.  Please  not  to  mention  any  thing  more  of 
me  in  Essex-street,  or  to  any,  than  that  various 
engagements  and  sickness  have  made  me  appear 
negligent.  I  am  no  complainer,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  every  dispensation  of  Providence  a 
blessing ;  enjoy  the  sweet  portion,  nor  quarrel 
with  the  medicinal  draught,  because  it  is  bitter. 
What  I  have  hinted  to  you,  of  perplexity,  &c  is 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship. 

u  May  all  your  labours  be  bleet  with  success  ! 
Excuse  my  trembling  hand,  ^hich  cannot  do 
more  at  present  than  assure  you  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  much  obliged  and  sincere  friend, 

"H.   BoOTHBT. 

'*  Some  acquaintance  of  mine  at  a  distance  will 
have  it  that  you  sometimes  write  an  jidventurer ; 
for  this  reason,  because  they  like  some  of  those 
papers  better  than  any,  except  the  Ramblers.  I 
nave  not  seen  any.  Pray  tell  me  if  1  must;  for, 
if  your  pen  has  any  share  in  them,  I  shall  take  it 
ill  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  Be  so  ^ood  as  to 
let  me  hear  from  you,  when  you  have  leisure." 

}  [Had  there  been  on  old  fHendship,  fbrmed  in  Derbjr- 
■hire,  the  Information  that  she  was  now  at  TSssington^ 
near  JtsHbwrne^  i*  Der^jftMrtj  would  have  been  quite 
■upeifiaous.— £o-l 


LETTER  IIL 


**Tleifaigtoii,  SOtb  Dec  17S3L 
"Dear  sir,— You  verv  obligingly  say,  *  Few 
are  so  busy  as  not  to  find  time  to  do  what  they 
delight  in  doing.*  That  I  have  been  one  of  those 
few,  my  not  having,  till  now,  found  time  to  an- 
swer your  last  kinaletter  may  convince  you.  My 
indisposition,  and  ^confinement  on  that  account, 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  double  my  application 
for  my  little  flock ;  and,  as  my  strength  increased, 
I  found  occasions  to  exercise  its  increase  also ;  so 
that  I  really  have  not  had  a  moment  to  spare; 
I  know  you  will  be  bettor  pleased  to  infer  from 
hence  that  mv  health  is  much  mended,  than  you 
would  be  with  the  finest  and  most  artful  arrange- 
ment of  abstract  reasoning  that  ever  was  penned. 
I  have  been  a  ^eat  moralizer ;  'and,  perhaps,  if 
all  my  speculative  chains  were  linkeo  together, 
they  would  fill  a  folio  as  lar^  as  the  largest  of 
those  many  wrote  by  the  philosophical  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  and  oe  just  as  useful  as  her  la- 
bours. But  I  have  wholly  given  up  all  attempts 
of  this  sort,  convinced  by  experience  that  they 
could  at  most  afiTord  only  a  present  relief.  The 
one  remedy  for  all  and  every  kind  of  sorrow, 
the  deeply  experienced  royal  prophet  thus  ex- 
presses : 

" « In  the  multitude  of  sorrows  which  I  had  in 
my  heart,  thy  comforts  have  refreshed  my  soul.' 

<  The  sovereign  Iwhn  for  every  heart-felt  wound 
Ifl  only  in  the  Heavenly  Gilead  found, 
Whate'er  the  sage  phUoaopliera  pretend, 
Man*s  wisdom  may  awhile  man's  pain  suspend ; 
But  can  no  more — wisdom  divine  must  cure, 
And  love  Inspire,  which  all  things  can  endure.' 

"  As  I  think,  I  write ;  and  express  my  thoughts 
in  words  that  first  offer,  sans  premedfitatioii,  as 
you  see.  As  I  have  told  you  before,  I  write  to 
the  friend,  not  to  the  Mr.  Johnson,  who  himself 
writes  better  than  any  man.  I  shall  comply  with 
your  request,  and  not  inclose  this ;  thoueh  at  the 
same  time  I  am  conscious  I  have  so  little  claim 
to  a  place  among  your  riches,  that  a  waste  paper 
drawer  will  be  a  much  properer  one  for  my  poor 
productions :  however,  if  they  have  this  merit, 
and  you  regard  them  as  proofs  that  I  much  esteem 
you,  they  will  answer  my  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
being  regarded  as,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  and 
sincere  fnend,  *'  H.  Boothbt. 

**  My  jewels  are  all  well. 

*^  One  reason  (br  my  inclosing  my  former  letters 
was  the  not  being  sore  of  your  right  direction,  but 
I  hope  I  have  recollecteo  one.  You  have  not 
answered  my  question  9  in  my  last  postscript.*' 

LETTER  IV. 

"Saturday,  16th  Feb.  1754. 
**Dbar  sir, — ^I  could  almost  think  you  had 
been  lonjgr  silent  s  on  purpose  that  you  might  make 
the  prettieet  reflections  on  that  silence  imaginable; 
but  I  know  you  nevtr  need  auxiliaries ;  your  own 
powers  are  on  every  occasion  abundantly  suffi- 
cient I  come  now  only,  as  it  were,  to  call  upon 
you  in  a  hurry,  and  to  tell  you  I  ain  going  to  Bath. 
So  it  is  determined  for  me.    Lodgings  are  taken ; 

9  FRelative  to  the  JJdventurer.—Ev.] 

3  [It  is  evident  that  Johnson*!  nhare  of  the  correspoa- 
dence  was  eonfMerabie,  but,  except  a  few  towards  tiie 
eiose,  none  of  his  letters  have  been  preserved.— Ed.] 


in 
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«nd  on  Monday  we  are  to  Mt  out,  Mr.  Fitzher- 
beit,  the  two  eldest  dear  ones,  and  myself.  This 
change  of  place  for  six  or  eisht  weeks  I  roust 
notify  to  you,  for  fear  I  shoula  be  deprived  of  a 
letter  of  yours  a  day  longer  than  your  own  affairs 
make  necessary.  If  nothing  unforeseen  prevents, 
JUrs.  HiU  BoUhbywm  be  found  on  the  South 
Parade^  Baih^  by  a  letter  directed  there,  after  the 
next  week,  for  we  shall  travel  slowly. 
'  *<  I  will  add  a  few  more  words,  thoueh  I  am 
very  busy,  and  a  very  few  will  fully  show  my 
thoughts  on  mordUy.  The  Saviour  of  the  world, 
truth  itsfJIf  says,  *  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  Jew, 
hut  tofuyil  tl.* 

<*  I  wonder  not  at  your  hesitating  to  impart  a 
aecret  to  a  woman ;  but  am  the  more  obliged  to 
Tou  for  communicating  it  as  a  secret,  ai&r  so 
hesitating^  Such  a  mark  of  your  deliberate^con- 
fidence  shall  be  strictly  regarded ;  and  I  shall 
aeek  for  letter  T  i,  that  i  may  read  with  redoubled 
pleasure.  I  want  to  know  when  the  Great  Die 
Honary  will  prove  itself  truly  so,  by  appearing 
£very  thing  that  relates  to  Mr.  Johnson  has  the 
best  wishes  of  a  friendly  heart ;  here  I  include 
Mrs.  Williams,  and  desire  she  will  accept  her 
share,  which  I  am  sure  she  will  with  pleasure,  on 
account  of  my  being,  dear  sir,  your  sincere  friend, 
and  much  obCged  humble  servant 

'«  H.   BOOTBBT. 

•*  P.S.As  a  friend  of  yours  and  Dr.L[awrence]'s, 
and  one  who  seems  worthy  to  be  such,  I  am  so- 
licitous to  inquire  after  the  health  of  Dr.  Bathurst  s. 

"Ezdbse  hurry  and  its  eflfects — I  mean  my 
health  is  very  weak,  and  I  have  much  to  do." 

LETTER  V. 

"Bath,  UthMaith,  1754. 
*'Dkar  sir, — ^It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to 

Ky  due  reeard  lo  your  kind  solicitude  for  my 
Iter  health.  I  shall  therefore  begin  this  letter, 
as  you  enioin  me,  with  an  account  of  it,  and  tell 
you  it  really  is  better.  The  waters  did  not  ag^ree 
with  roe  for  some  days  after  I  began  drinkine 
them ;  but  a  little  medicmal  assistant  administered 
by  Dr.  Hartley  has  so  reconciled  us,  that  for  a 
week  past  they  have  been  very  salutary,  given 
me  an  appetite,  strength  to  use  exercise  without 
fatigue^  whole  nights  of  sweet  sleep,  and,  what 
aome  people  here  would  even  prefer  to  these,  bet- 
ter looks.  For  all  thebe  I  am  truly  thankful  to 
the  giver  of  all  good.  You  are  doubtful  whether 
I  am  not  hurt  by  needless  anxiety.  Be  no  lonmr 
so;  but  be  sure  lam  not:  "suflicient  unto  tiie 
day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  is  my  preservative  from 
all  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  1  look  not 
forward  but  to  an  eternity  of  peace  and  joy,  and 
in  this  view  all  vain  solicitude  for  the  thini 


this  life  is  taken  away. 


binge  of 


1  [Bee  anUj  ▼.  i.  p.  106,  Edltor*s  note.  There  can  no 
k>ngcr  be  any  doubt  that  Johnson  waa  the  author  of  the 
papers  in  the  ^dcentmrer  marked  T.,  and  U  leenis  proba- 
ae,  from  MIm  Boothby**  empbatle  statement,  that  she 
win  read  them  with  redoubled  pleasure,  that  Johnson 
had  told  her  that  their  common  friend,  Dr.  Bathurst,  had 
some  interest  In  these  papers.  This  supports  Bin.  WU- 
Uams's  version,  to  which  Johnson  himself  assented, 
though  It  does  not  explain  how  Johnson,  diatrened  as  he 
was,  could  afibrd  to  transfer  to  Dr.  Bathurst  the  profits 
ofhlsloboura.— Ed.] 

9  IThls  and  the  preceding  paragraphs  confirm  the  idea 
that,  at  Dr.  Lawrence's  she  had  become  acquainted  with 
Johnson  Miss  Williams,  and  Dr.  Bathurst.--£o.] 


our  fofUier  ummyim 


'<Yoii  find  pleaanre  in 
me.    I  will  put  a  stop  to  your 
the  cause  of  this,  by  roost  truly 

iron  give  me  a  very  great  pleasure  in 
etters.  I  earnestly  wish  to  be  indeed  yonr 
and  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  being  sock,  I 
you  always  to  be  certain  you  are  eonfettmfm 
obligation  when  you  confide  in  me,  or  eommmi 
me.  Immediately  after  I  received  yonrlasiMi^ 
I  tripped  to  the  bookseller's  for  the  GemHrw^ 
Magaxme  9 :  many  masterly  strokes  in  the  paokn 
would  have  made  the  hand  known  to  me^Md  atf 

rou  named  it  You  will  not  be  diaplemaed  w^m 
tell  you,  one  circumstance  drew  from  mea  sftit 
tear,  viz.  *oneqf  the  lait  acts  of  reason,*  frr  wj 
this  melting  was  part  from  natnral 
part  from  sympathy*  How  then  can  I 
your  sorrow  ?    Yet  I  must,  even  because  I 


myself  formerly  been  overwhelmed  with 

gnef  for  the  foes  of  a  friend ;  and  tbeiefawlf 


miserable  experience  can  warn  all  from 
on  this  rock.    Fly  from  it.    Many  are  tha» 
sources  shown  to  ny  to ;  but  believe  mc^  lhc«ii 
but  one  that  can  avail — religion. 

My  situation  here  allows  me  bnt  a  very  sani 
portion  of  time  to  myself.  Mr.  Fitzberb^  ioev 
company,  and  has  a  good  deal.  I  have  wmm 
acquaintance,  and  a  lew  friends  here,  who  hf 
turns  engage  me.  Thus,  though  I  never  go  iili 
tlie  public  scenes  here,  I  can  seldom  be  aJoas: 
but  I  was  determined  to  secure  half  an  boar.  Is 
thank  you,  and  to  tell  you,  whenever  you  laviow 
me  with  your  letters,  no  enga^ementa  shall  pi» 
vent  my  assuring  you,  I  receive  tbem  in  eith 
place  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  am,  am 
ahall  be,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  firiend, 

«  H.  .BOOTHBT. 

"  Overlook  aU  defects.** 

LETTER  VL 

»Bath,]slAp>fl,17Sl 
"  Dear  sir,— That  yon  find  my  health  ani 
well-being  of  consequence  enough  to  be  solidtoai 
about,  is  a  consideration  so  pleaaing  lo  me^  thst 
it  is  impossible  your  inquiries  after  them  afaooM 
ever  be  troublesome;  and  1  have  so  high  m 
opinion  of  your  judgment,  that,  were  I  so  sitsatetf 
as  to  consult  it  properiy,  and  dearly  state  mf 

2uestions,  no  nervous  fine  lady  in  Bath  can  men 
equentlv  have  recourse  to  her  doctor  for  advici^ 
than  I  should  have  to  you  for  youia  in  every 
doubtful  point  of  conduct  The  extreme  eM  has 
afiected  me ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am,  thank  Gvi, 
better  tham-  when  I  first   came  to  this  place: 

3  In  the  Oentleman'g  Megatime  for  Fefaruarj,  1753,  ^ 
81,  is  Inserted  the  thirtieth  number  of  the  «  Adveatnrrr, 
dated  February  17, 17SI,  wUch  waa  written  bf  Dr.  Jeto- 
soB.  In  the  same  Magaxiiie,  the  account  of  the  trafsdlf 
of  the  Gamester  seems  also  to  have  been  wrineB  bf 
hIm.~Waio]iT.  [Mr.  Wright's  note  is  careless  and  cn«- 
neous  to  an  ahnoet  incredible  degree.  ~  The  Uamiak  tmm- 
ber  of  the  AdvtmtMrer  was  net  wrHtan  by  Dr.  JokasoBi 
whose  llrst  paper  is  the  (Atrfy/rait*.  Nor  does  Mia 
Boothby  allude  to  the  OeniUmmCt  Mmgmxme  tar  V^ 
niary,  1753,  but  to  that  for  1754 ;  and  in  which  there  k 
not  (any  more  than  hi  the  fomier)  any  paper  ofihe  jftl- 
vtnturer  written  by  Johnson.  The  **^»el«r«**  alluded 
to  is  Johnson's  I^ft  of  Cav»,  the  flist  article  la  fbe  V^ 
azlne  for  February,  1754— and  in  that  the  pasaage  lefcnnd 
to  is  to  be  found,  descriptive  of  Cave's  death :  "  Ow  ^ 
tko  lest  eete  of  romton  which  he  exertoi  m,  to  vrnt 
the  hand  wkkh  i»  nem  vritiw  thie  UtOe  uarretne.'*^ 
Ea.i 
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M  obearfiil,  thtt  those  of  my  aeqtudntance 
» think  there  is  no  other  use  for  sfnrUa  but  to 
y  iife  in  ^lie,  to  speak  in  their  own  style, 
ndor  I  do  not  frequent  the  rooms,  balls,  &c. 
It  the  dreaming  part  of  my  life  is  over,  and  all 
iMBy  pursuits  are  bent  towards  the  securing — 

I  *  A  wber  certainty  of  waking  bliM.* 

iX    fly  from  dissipation  to  serious  recollection,  a 
'  vort  of  labour  wnich  is  succeeded  by  a  cheerful 


**  Sir  Charles  Grandison  I  have  not  read.    The 

Mfledion  of  having  thrown  away  much  precious 

'  IJtsaie  formerly  in  useless  and  unprofitable  reading 

malces  me  extremely  cautious  ;  and  I  am  in  a 

'  l»<K>kseller*s  shop,  tike  a  bee  in  a  garden,  which 

•  you  have  seen  fly  round  and  nmna,  from  flower 

to  flower,  nor  ever  rests  on  any  till  it  finds  one 

^rhich  will  yield  pure  honey.    So  I  just  touched 

Sir  Charles  Grandison  in  my  examining  flight ; 

l>at,  from  my  instinct,  found  there  was  no  honey 

Ibr  nse.    Yet  I  am  far  from  saying  there  may  not 

be  miei  tris  doux  for  other  kind  of  bees.  '  How- 

ever,  I  find  the  few  to  whose  judgment  I  pay  the 

greatest  deference  agree  with  you.    Mr.  Rich- 

surd«>n*s  intention  I  honour  ;  but  to  epply  your 

o^rn  words  Irufo  i  on  this  occasion — *The  best 

iataotion    may  be  troublesome.*    And  perhaps 

the    same  way  and  manner  of  executing  may 

dreary.     Flis  mistakmg  the  manners  and  life  of 

those  whom  you  truly  say  wo  condescend  to  call 

§preat  people,  is,  I  think,    very  pardonable.    It 

would  not  be  worth  a  natnralist*s  while  to  spend 

tite  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  observing  the  va- 

nous  tinctures  arcamelion  takes  from  every  body 

it  approaches ;  und  yet  he  must  do  so,  to  give  a 

true  representation  of  the  colours  of  its  life.    You 

can  make  the  application. 

**  I  am  entireljT  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
education.  I  will  labour  all  I  can  to  produce 
plenty.  But  sanguine  hopes  will  never  tempt  me 
Co  feel  the  torture  of  cutUng  disappointment  I 
have  seen  even  Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water  in 
vain,  and  am  convinced  God  onl^  can  give  the 
increase  flL  Mine  is  a  fruitful  soil.  Miss  Fit^ 
Herbert  is  yet  every  thing  I  can  wish.  Her  eldest 
brother,  a  fine  lively  boy ;  but,  enlre  nous,  too  in- 
dulgent a  father  will  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
be  sent  to  school — the  sooner  the  better.  Do  you 
know  of  any  school  where  a  boy  of  six  years  old 
would  be  taken  care  of,  chiefly  as  to  his  morals, 
and  taught  English,  French,  fius,,  till  of  a  fit  age 
fiM-  a  public  school  ? 

•«  You  do  not  say  a  word  of  the  Dictionary. 
Miss  Fitzherbert  and  I  are  impatient  for  its  publi- 
cation. I  know  you  will  be  so  indulgent  to  a 
friend,  as  to  let  me  have  the  pleasure  <m  hearing 
fi'om  you  soon.  My  sincere  regard  and  best  wishes 
will  always  attend  you,  as  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  ob- 
liged and  affectionate  friend,       *'  H.  Boothbt. 

"  A  rainy  day  has  prevented  my  drinking  the 
waters,  or  I  should  have  hazarded  the  head-ache, 
rather  than  have  been  longer  silenL.** 


1  [Johraon,  in  one  of  hia  lettera,  had  evidently  ezpren- 
'ed  soiDe  aivprehention,  that,  "  with  the  best  intentionM, 
be  mifht  be  troubleaome.**  Mln.Boothby  hints  that  such 
an  apprehension  on  his  part^was  unfounded.— Ed.] 

a  r  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered  but  Ood  gave  the 
iBueaae.**    1  Cor.  iU.  6.— BdJ 

VOL.  n.  60 


LETTER  VIL 

"Bath,  90lh  May,  ITSi. 

"  De4r  sir,— How  was  I  surprised  this  mom* 
ing,  when,  on  opening  a  letter  from  you,  with  the 
pleasing  expectation  of  its  being  a  reuly  to  one 
1  wrote  to  you  above  a  week  ago,  I  found  you 
kindly  complaining  of  my  silence.  The  reflee- 
tions  you  begin  your  letter  with  seemed  to  me,  at 
first,  as  if  you  had  mistaken  in  directing  it  to  me, 
as  I  well  knew  I  felt,  and  had  very  lately  ex* 
pressed,  a  regard  you  could  not  have  the  least 
doubt  of.  The  servant  assures  me  he  put  my 
letter  into  the  post-box  himself.  The  post-master 
assures  me,  none  put  there  ever  fail.  Vet  some- 
how this  has  failed.  1  shall  be  sorry  if  it  does  not 
reach  you,  as  there  were  some  parts  of  it  (for  it 
was  no  short  one)  wrote  with  the  freedom  and 
confidence  of  t'riendehip  ;  and  the  whole  suffi* 
cient  to  prove  I  am  never  long  silent,  but  from 
necessity.  If  this  wanderer  does  at  last  find  vou, 
dear  sir,  signify  its  arrival  as  soon  as  possible  to 
me.  I  would  not  have  any  thing  lost  which 
would  be  of  the  least  value  to  you.  But  if  it  is 
lost,  my  intention  and  execution  of  it  will  still  re- 
main as  testimonies  for  me ;  and  if  it  is  possible 
any  one  of  your  friends  could  give  occaiaion  for 
imputations  of  inconstancy  and  unkindneas,  you 
may  be  assured  I  am,  on  motives  which  are  inva- 
riable, dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

"H.  Boothbt. 

«  We  are  to  leave  this  place  on  Tuesday  the 
28th,  and  set  out  for  Tissington,  where  I  long  to 
be.  I  hope  to  take  much  better  health  thither,  for 
the  use  or  my  dear  little  nurseiy." 

LETTER  VIII. 

"  TiasingtoD,  5ch  Jane,  17M. 

"  Dbar  sir, — ^The  first  leisure  moment  I  have, 
is  most  justly  due  to  the  compliance  with  your 
kind  request  to  be  informed  of  our  arrival  here ; 
and  with  much  pleasure  I  tell  you,  that,  after  a 
very  good  journey  of  four  days,  we  were  met 
with  the  bloom  of  health,  aiid  the  endearing 
smiles  of  innocence,  last  Friday,  at  Tissinston.- 
The  sensations  of  joy  and  thankfulness  I  exp^ri- 
enced  on  this  interview  with  the  little  creatures 
are  not  to  be  described  :  but,  I  am  persuaded,  no 
heart  but  hers  who  bequeathed  them  to  me,  ever 
so  truly  owned  or  received  them  as  children. 

**  The  loss  of  that  letter  I  can  no  way  cccount 
for — think  no  more  of  it  The  suhj(*ct  of  part  of 
it  was  my  then  situation,  and  some  reflections  on 
the  exceeding  decline  of  conversation  I  obsprv(>d 
in  general  :  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  oihe*> 
propriety  than  that  of  trifling  French  words  to  tri- 
fling  somethings,  not  worthy  of  being  called 
thoughts,  i  mentioned  Mveniurers,  &.c.  and  ex- 
pressed, as  well  as  I  could,  my  particular  saris- 
faction  in  Mr.  Johnson's  bullion,  or  rather  pure 
sterling,  amidst  the  tinsel  base- mixed  stuff*  I  met 
with,  and  the  high  value  I  set  on  his  letters.  I 
gave  you  an  abstract  of  Fame  worth's  History, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  repeat.  I  ihank  you  for 
thinking  of  a  school,  ana  recommendinsr  one. 
Your  recommendation  would  immediately  fix  me, 
if  I  alone  was  to  determine.  Two  have  been 
particularly  recommended  to  Mr.  Fitzherhert, 
Fulham  and  Wandsworth  ;  and  we  have  for  some 
time  been  making  all  the  inquiry  we  can  into 
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both.  The  Utt  I  hurt  many  objectioiiB  to.  I 
■hall  benaeh  obUged  to  you  for  a  more  particular 
■coount  of  your  mend ;  as— how  many  boys  he 
I^e»---hi8  rales  and  ratea— «nd  also  if  be  has  a 
French  and  dancing  master.  I  am  strongly  bias- 
sed towards  a  roan  yon  speak  so  well  of.  Thai— 
well  instructed  in  vutue,  is  the  thing  I  want :  and 
a  visit  from  you  now  and  then,  to  confirm  this 
instruction,  is  a  high  inducement  To  some 
proper  place  I  hope  1  shall  be  permitted  to  tiiie 
this  dear  boy  this  summer,  when  1  also  hope  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  1  know  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  you  to  assist  me  in  an  afiair  of  such 
consequence,  on  many  accounts ;  and  I  shall  not 
say  any  more  to  Mr.  Fitzherbeit  about  Fnlham 
till  1  bear  from  yon  ;  which  I  asaure  you,  I  never 
do  without  great  satisfaction ;  as  I  am,  dear  sir, 
your  obligenand  a^ctionate  friend, 

•«  H.   BOOTHBT. 

« Excuse  the  effects  of  hurry.  1  have  a  cold  I 
brought  from  Bath  :  otherwise  I  am  in  much  betp 
ter  health  than  I  nave  been  for  above  twelve 
months  past." 

LETTER  IX. 

•*  TMngton,  Ist  July,  17S4. 

**  Dear  sm,— Truth  is  my  delight :  no  eeUb- 
lishment  of  custom  will,  I  hope,  ever  make  me  de- 
viate from  it  And  as  an  excuse  seems  to  me  a 
kind  of  screen,  which  has  at  least  the  appearance 
of  concealing  something  we  would  not  nave  seen, 
I  make  none.  Nor  shall  I  now  say  more  upon 
ray  long  silence,  than  that  I  have  thought  and 
felt  it  such  myself,  and  from  thence  leave  you  to 
infer  that  it  has  been  unavoidable.  Tour  last  let- 
ter was  such  a  one  as  I  expected  from  you  on  such 
a  subject— that  is,  so  clear,  full,  candid,  sensible, 
kind,  and  friendly,  as  I  hardly  ever  saw  from  any 
other.  If  I  had  your  talent  <x  expression,  I  could 
expatiate  on  this  letter  with  great  pleasure ;  but 
as  I  have  not,  I  must  deny  myself  this  indul- 
gence, and  treasure  up  those  observations  I  have 
made  for  my  own  use,  which  if  I  could  in  the  best 
manner  express,  you  do  not  need  for  yours.  I 
'  communicated  what  you  said  of  Mr.  Elphineton  i 
to  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  who  desires  me  to  say,  with 
his  regard  to  you,  that  he  is  much  obliged  to  you, 
but  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Elphinston  is  not  the 
person  he  would  choose.  Though  Mr.  Fitzher- 
oert  is  no  warm  party  man,  yet  I  believe,  the 
**  Seotthmm*'  and  **  JAmjunr**  would  be  insu- 
perable objections.  Fulham,  I  think,  will  be  cho- 
sen, at  least  for  a  time.  The  hope  of  your  seeing 
this  dear  boy  sometimes  is  a  comfortable  one ; 
thank  you  for  it  His  going  from  home,  and  at 
a  distance,  I  am  sure  you  would  see  the  necessi- 
tf  of,  could  I  lay  before  you  the  reasons  which 
daily  urge  me  to  feel  it.  Leas  evils  must  be  sub- 
mitted to,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  greater.  I 
cannot  help,  with  much  pity,  regarding  a  mere 
fox-hunter  as  an  animal  little  superior  to  those  he 

{pursues,  and  dreading  every  path  that  seems  to 
ead  towards  this  miserable  chase. 

**My  health  continues  tolerable,  thank  Ood ; 
Toors,  and  every  other  good,  I  sincerely  wish  you. 
If  present  resolutions  hold,  I  may  have  the  pleas- 


iMr. 
tOBw— Waiomr. 


;,  who  kept  a  ichool  at  KeiMhif- 

^ out*,  vol.  L  p.  85.    We  father 

ftom  tUs  letter  that  MrTElpiaDston  was  a  wiyMrtr^ 


£».] 


ure  of  seeiag  and  eonTernni|g  witfi  ymi;  httmrnm, 
I  hope  for  that  of  hearing  from  yo««  I  beg  ya 
never  to  let  me  lose  one  of  your  reflfietkms  iisb 
Ufe.  DiDptheaaonthe  paper  jnat  as  tbcj  ami 
from  your  mind  :  I  love  them,  and  profit  bylkflk 
and  1  am  pleased  particulaily  BoaaetiBies  to  M 
one  of  my  own,  brightened  and  adorned  wiA 
your  strong  and  masterly  colouring,  whicb  gm 
me  back  the  image  of  my  mind,  lik«the  i 
an  old  acquaintance  after  abseaee,  hot  cki 
improved.  I  have  no  reason,  I  own,  to  expvli 
letter  from  you  soon ;  but  think  not  that,  becassel 
have  not  before  now  deaired  one,  I  do  not  dcssnt 
one,  because  I  can  with  truth  asaure  you  I  im 
this  claim.  Nobody  can  more  value  your  eoa» 
pondence,  or  be  with  greater  esteem  thaa  li^ 
dear  air,  your  friend,  and  obliged  humble  sem^ 

^  «H.   BOOTBH." 

LETTER  X. 

»  TtariBCtan,  9Cb  Augwl,  nt 

"Dear  am,— I  have,  as  you  desired,  eaifl^ 
cured  to  think  about  and  examine  vour  bypiip; 
ais  ;  but  this  dear  little  boy,  and  the  cbaagigki 
solved  on  for  him,  would  notsufier  me  to  speoM 
in  a  seneral  way  to  much  purpoee.  Mart  |A| 
not  aUow  our  perception  of  pain  and  c€ 
to  be  in  an  equal  degree  7  Or  does  it 
happen,  that  we  are  even  more  aenaible  taj 
than  pleasura  7  If  so,  those  changes  whki 
not  increase  our  present  happTne8a,iwiU  not  4 
ble  us  to  feel  the  next  vicissitude  of  gla  ' 
quicker,  but  only  with  equal,  or  with 
gree  of  perception  ;  and  consequently  wei 
either  no  gainers  or  losers  on  the  wbol& 
yet,  thougn  I  am  sure  I  shall  experience  the  I 
of  this,  irl  only  see  you  for  a  few  hours,  I  r* 
however  desire  to  see  you.  This  is  an  r-^ 
leave  to  your  solution,  and  proceed  to 
that,  if  nothing  intervenea  to  change  at,  oar  i 
sent  resolution  is,  that  we  are  to  aei  out  far  ff 
ham  on  Wednesday  se^nnight  the  14th  el  i 
gust  On  account  of  the  dear  little  ooea  I  i 
leave  here,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  a  ^ 
return  ;  and  propose  staying  only  a  week  I 
friend^s  in  Putney,  to  see  every  thing  fiis^ 
well  as  I  can,  for  my  young  man.  But  II 
contrive  to  see  you  and  a  very  few  mon^m 
friends  in  town  ;  and  you  shall  hear  fma  wta 
to  the  when  and  where,  from  Putney.  Ye%| 
of  kindness,  sitting  in  your  study,  will,  II 
ny — •  Why  does  she  hurry  herself  abi  ^ 
I  answer,  to  save  you  the  pam  of  this 
that  travelling  always  is  veiy  serviceable  lei 
point  of  healu. 

**  You  will  never  provoke  me  to  contraifiol| 
unless  you  contradict  me,  without  reaaooa  sm 
emplification  to  support  your  opinioo.     Tisil 
truo^all  these  things  you  have  enumeialedl 
equally  pitiable  with  a  poor  fox-hunter.    ^Skt 
in  man  to  diroct,  either  his  own  or  the  < 
others  aright :  nor  do  I  ever  look  but  to  1 
preme  and  all-wise  GK>vemor  of  the 
either  for  direction  or  with  hope.    I  k 
kindly  mean  to  avert  the  jpain  of  diaapp 
by  dtscoursffing  expectation,  but  mine 
sanguine  with  regard  to  any  thing  here. 
truly  a  life  of  faith,  not  of  sight ;  and  thai  1 1 
as  Milton  says— 
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Of  taaart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up,  and  steer 
KJflkt  onward/ 

**  I  like  not  the  conclaston  of  your  last  letter ; 
it  is  an  ill  compUment  to  call  that  nuan^  which  the 
pecsoo  you  speak  to  most  highly  esteems  and 
▼aluea.  Know  yoursdf  and  me  better  for  the 
Tutvre,  and  be  assured  you  both  are  and  ought  to 
be  much  regarded  and  honoured  by,  dear  air,  your 
gntefui  and  affectionate  friend, 

«  H.   BOOTHBT. 

**  Tour  dedication  i  to  your  ^eat  Dictionary  I 
have  heard  of  in  these  words — A  specimen  of  per- 
foetioa  in  the  English  language.** 

LETTER  XI. 

u  Putney,  0th  August,  1754. 
*'  DsAR  SIR, — As  I  promised,  this  is  to  inform 
you  of  our  bein^  here,  but  at  present  I  cannot  say 
more.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  procuring  this  pleasure,  must 
be  deferred  for  some  days.  This  evening  we  take 
dear  Billy  to  school,  and  till  I  have  seen  how  he 
■ettles  there,  I  am  fixed  here.  Form  some  little 
^an  for  roe,  to  be  executed  towards  the  latter  end 
of  this  week ;  for  really  I  am  not  capable  of 
lonning  any  myself  at  this  time— and  communi- 
cate it  bv  tne  penny-post  in  a  billet  to  me  at  Mrs. 
D'Araoda's  in  Putney.  I  and  my  little  compan- 
ions here  are  well,  and  all  has  a  favourable  aspect 
with  regvd  to  the  dear  boy*s  situation.  I  never 
forget  any  thing  you  say  :  and  now  have  in  my 
mind  a  very  just  and  useful  observation  of  yours, 
via.  *  The  effect  of  education  is  very  precarious. 
But  what  can  be  hoped  without  it  7  Though  the 
barvest  may  be  blasted,  we  must  yet  cultivate  the 
ground,'  &c.  I  am  (somewhat  abruptly) — but  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  much  obliged  and  afi^tionate 
friend,  *<  H.  Boothbt." 

LETTER  XII. 

**  Sunday  evening,  Holbore-brldfs. 
*'DxAR  8iR,-7l>o  yon  think  I  would  have  been 
almost  two  days'in  town  without  seeing  yoo,  if  f 
could  either  have  been  at  liberty  to  have  made 
yon  a  visit,  or  have  received  one  from  you  1  No  : 
^Q  cannot  think  so  unjustly  of  me.  The  truth 
IS,  I  have  been  in  a  hurry  ever  since  I  came 
here,  and  am  not  welL  To-morrow  I  am  obliged 
to  go  a  little  way  into  the  country.  On  Tuesday, 
Dr.  Lawrence  has  engaged  me  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning at  his  house,  where  I  hope  to  meet  you,  and 
fix  with  you  some  hour  in  which  to  see  you  again 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  down  towards  Der- 
byshire. Thus  is  whirled  about  this  little  ma- 
cnine  ;  which,  however,  contains  a  mind  unsub* 
iect  to  rotation.    Such  yon  will  always  find  it 

«H.  BoOTHBT." 

LETTER  XIII. 

"  Pvtney,  33d  August,  1754. 

*'Ds4R  8ia, — Unless  a  very  great  change  is 

made  in  you,  yon  can  never  have  the  least  reason 

to  apprehend  the  loss  of  my  esteem.    Caprice 

may  have  accompanied  the  morning,  and  peiiiaps 

1  [She  must  mean  the  Pr»9peehu  sddrened  to  Lord 
CheKerfieM,  whJch  had  been  published  eo  long  before  as 
1747.  of  which  the  original  manuacript,  with  some  mar- 
gllnaj  notee  by  Lord  GhesterficML  Is  la  the  poeeeeiton  of 


noon  of  myUfe^bat  toy  rrrtnmghmhtnuiiM  that 
fickle  wanderer ;  and  as  now  Ifix  not  without  de- 
liberation and  well-weighed  choice^  I  am  not  aub- 
ject  to  change. 

*'  Your  very  kind  visit  was  a  new  obligation, 
which,  if  I  eoold  express  my  sense  of  it,  must  be 
less.  Common  favours  it  is  easy  to  acknowledge, 
but  a  delicate  sensibility  to  real  proofs  of  esteem 
and  friendship  are  not  easily  to  be  made  known. 

<^Mr.  Millar*s  methods  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
veiT  ri^t  one,  and  for  the  reasons  you  give ;  and 
if  he  will  please  to  cany  the  catalogue  to  Mr. 
Whiston,  by  the  time  I  siiali  be  in  town,  I  imagine 
he  will  have  appraised  the  books ;  and  then  we 
will  proceed  to  tne  disposal  of  them,  as  you  shall 
judge  best.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  I  have  not  seen 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  and  there- 
fore cannot  yet  say  when  I  can  again  have  that 
pleasure ;  but  I  hope  some  time  next  week  to  re- 
pay your  visit  I  have  an  aching  head  to-day,  so 
ereat  an  enemy  to  my  inclination,  that  it  wiU  not 
let  me  say  more  than  that  I  am,  with  much  es- 
teem and  true  regard,  dear  sir,  your  afiectionata 
friend,  «H.  Bootbbt. 

^  Mrs,  D'Aranda  and  the  young  ladies  desire 
compiimentB.    My  regards  to  Misa  Williama.** 

LETTER  XIV. 
"Tlwlngtoa,  IStb  September,  1754. 

**  Dear  sir, — ^I  told  you  I  would  call  upon  you 
before  I  left  London,  it  I  eoald.  I  much  desired 
to  have  seen  you  again ;  it  was  in  my  mind  aU 
Thursday,  but  so  it  happened,  it  was  not  in  mj 
power.  Mr.  Fitzherbert  having  changed  hu 
mind,  and  determined  not  to  so  to  Tunbiidge, 
suddenly  took  up  another  resolution,  which  was 
to  take  a  house  in  town,  and  engaged  me  to  go 
with  him  to  see  one  in  Cavendish-square,  where 
I  was  the  greatest  part  of  the  mornings  and  met 
with  what  took  up  the  rest  of  the  day,  besides  so 
much  fatigue  as  would  alone  have  disabled  for 
going  out  sjgain  after  I  got  to  Holbom.  But,  aa 
we  are  likely  to  be  in  town  aeain  the  next  month, 
and  stay  there  long^  I  hope  1  shall  have  firequemt 
opportunities  of  seeing  you,  both  where  I  shall  be 
and  at  your  own  house.  Thank  God  we  arrived 
here  well  on  Monday,  and  found  my  little  dear 
dharse  all  in  perfect  health  and  joy.  My  brother 
I  shul  see  next  week,  and  then  can  fully  commo- 
nicate  to  him  all  you  was  so  good  as  to  execute 
for  us  in  the  library  afiair,  and  your  opinion  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  the  books.  I  only  saw 
enou^  of  you  m  Putney,  and  in  town,  to  make 
me  wish  to  see  more.  It  will  soon  be  in  your 
power  to  gratify  this  wish.  Place  is  a  thins  pretty 
mdifierent  to  me,  but  London  I  am  least  fond  of 
any ;  however,  the  conversation  of  some  few  in 
it  will  soon  take  off  my  dislike.  I  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  letter ;  call  it  what  you  wiU.  It  is  only 
to  tell  you  why  I  did  not  seeyou  again  ;  that  I  hope 
a  future  time  will  recompense  for  this  loss ;  tbaC 
we  are  safe  here ;  and  that  every  where  I  am,  and 
shall  be,  with  much  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  affectionate  friend,  **  H.  Boothbt. 

«  You  can  write  amidst  the  tattle  of  women. 


Boofhby^e 


Ed.] 


relates  to  the  tale  of  MMiie  books,  which  Bfisi 

iby^e  brother  wanted  to  dispose  of,  and  about  whUi 

■  '  *  to  speak  to  i         --  -  — 
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bectme  joor  attcntioii  it  m  stiong  to  Mtite  thtt 
yoa  are  deaf  to  lound.  I  wonder  whether  you 
could  write  amidat  the  prattle  of  children  ;  no  bet- 
ter than  1, 1  really  believe,  if  they  were  your  own 
children,  aa  I  find  these  pralUera  are  mine.** 

LETTER  XV. 
»  TlnlnKton,  88th  September,  1754. 
**  Dear  sir, — Do  you  wait  to  hear  again  from 
me  7  or  why  is  it  that  I  am  so  long  without  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  yon  7  Had  my  brother 
kept  his  appointment,  I  enould  not  have  failed  to 
give  you  a  second  tetter  sooner  ;  now  is  the  first 
moment  I  could  cell  you  his  determination  concern- 
ing the  books.  But  first  I  am  to  give  you. his 
compliments  and  thanks  for  your  part  in  the  af- 
fair. He  thinks,  as  the  sum  offered  by  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  is  so  small  a  one,  and  his  son  is  fikelv  to  be  a 
scholar,  it  will  be  best  to  suspend  sny  sale  of  the 
books  for  the  present ;  and  if  on  further  conside- 
ration he  finds  he  must  part  with  them,  then  to  do 
it  in  the  method  you  proposed  ;  as  in  that  way 
Bome  may  be  selected  for  his  son's  use,  and  the 
rest  sold,  so  as  to  make  more  than  to  be  parted 
with  to  a  bookseller.  Upon  considering  both  sides 
of  the  question,  he  rather  chooses  the  hazard  on  one 
side,  with  the  certainty  of  greater  profits  in  case 
of  success,  than  to  accept  of  Mr.  Whiston^s  sum 
for  all  the  buoks  at  present.  But  I  am  preparing 
for  a  journey  to  town  ;  and  there  I  hope  I  shail 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  a  clearer  manner  ;  for,  though  I  know 
what  I  would  sa]^,  I  cannot  say  it  clearly  amidst 
the  confusion  of  ideas  in  my  head  at  this  time.  I 
beg  to  hear  from  you  ;  however  little  I  may  de- 
serve, I  cannot  help  much  desiring  a  letter  from 
you.  If  your  taste  and  judgment  cannot  allow  me 
any  thing  as  a  writer,  yet  let  my  merit  as  a  sin- 
cere friend  demand  a  return.  In  this  demand  I 
will  yield  lo  none  ;  for  I  em  sore  none  can  have  a 
truer  esteem  snd  friendship  towards  you  than, 
dear  sir,  your  obliged  and  aftlctionate  friend, 

•«H.   BOOTHBT." 

LETTER  XVT. 

"  Tuesday,  89th  October,  1754. 
•*  Dear  sir, — From  what  Mrs.  Lawrence  told 
me  I  have  had  daily  hopes  of  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  here,  which  has  prevented  my  desiring 
that* favour.  I  am  much  mortified  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  having  been  so  long  in  town  without 
one  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  Ipromised  myself 
in  It — your  conversation  :  and,  m  short,  if  you 
will  not  come  here,  I  must  make  you  a  visit  i.  I 
shotild  have  called  upon  you  before  this  time  if  the 
settling  of  my  dear  little  charge  here  had  not  em- 
ployed me  so  much  at  home ;  now  that  business  is 
almost  completed.  Pray  say  when  and  where  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  imagine  how  much  I  am  affected  by 
the  not  receivinjr  any  reply  to  two  lette  s  I  wrote 
before  we  left  Derbyshire,  and  the  being  a  fort- 
night in  town  without  seeing  a  person  whom  I 
hiffhlv  esteem,  and  to  whom  I  am  an  oblioed  and 
affectionate  friend,  «H.  Boothbt.*' 

1  fit  must  be  observed  in  this,  the  precedlnf,  and  the 
fbllowing  letters,  hnw  few  the  Intervtews  bftween  Dr. 
Johnton  and  Miss  Boothby  seem  to  have  been  even  when 
tliey  resided  in  the  same  place.-Co.] 


LETTER  XVII. 
"  Filday-nlght,  99tb  November,  VOL 
'*Dear  sir, — How  particulaily  unlucky  1  iraf 
to  be  out  to-day  when  you  came !  For  above  thas 
fourteen  days  have  I  never  been  a  momeDt  hem 
home,  but  closely  attending  my  poor  dear  Mas 
Fttzherbert,  who  has  been  very  ill,  and  nnwilKB^ 
ly  lef\  her  to-day  to  pey  a  dtfbt  of  civiliiy  loDg<taifr 
1  imagined  if  you  came  to-day,  it  would  be  a' 
the  time  of  my  return  home.  But  that  we 
be  the  better  acquainted  i^ith  each  other's 
and  I  secure  from  another  mort.fying  disepfMnl- 
ment,  I  send  to  tell  vou  that  not  being  an  evenii^ 
rapper  to  people's  doors,  whenever  1  do  go  oat  < 
is  in  a  morning — a  town-mornins — between nooa 
and  three  o'dock  ;  and  that  for  the  next  fbor 
mominss  I  most  be  out.  Now  can  *t  yon  as  eoa- 
veniently  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yoe 
at  five  some  evenmg?  Name  any  one,  and  ytm 
aball  have  your  tea  as  I  can  make  it,  and  a  grali- 
fication  inffnitely  superior  ]  know  in  your  eetiiB^ 
tion  to  any  other,  that  of  seemg  yonr  presesee 
gives  great  pleasure  to  a  friend  ;  for  such  1  moal 
sincerely  am  to  you.  **  H.  Bootbbt.* 

LETTER  XVm  «. 
"  Dear  sm, — 1  have  companjr,  from  whom  1 
run  iust  to  say  I  have  o(Un  rejoiced  to  ftee  yoor 
hand,  but  never  so  much  as  now.  Cooie  and  see 
me  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  and  I  shall  fof^gtve  an  ab- 
sence which  has  indeed  given  me  no  small  dis- 
turbance. I  am,  dear  sir,  your  affecaionaie  friciid^ 
^  H.  BooniBY." 

LETTER  XIX. 
"  Dear  siR.-'Perhape  you  are  the  only  antlior 
in  England  Who  could  make  a  play  a  verv  accept- 
able present  to  me.  But  you  nave ;  and  1  afaare 
you  I  shall  leave  your  Irene  behind  me  s  when  I 
go  hence,  in  my  I  ill  le  repository  of  valuable  tbmgSL 
Miss  Fitzherbert  is  much  delighted,  and  desires 
her  best  thanks.  The  suthor's  company  wottid 
have  more  enhanced  the  value  of  the  present;  but 
that  we  will  hope  for  soon.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  good  account  of  the  Lawrences,  and 
for  many  things  which  increase  my  regard,  and 
confirm  me  in  being,  dear  sir,  your  am^ctionat• 
friend,  *<H.  BooTmr.** 

LETTER  XX. 

"^  15th  May,  ITSS. 
*'  Mt  good  friend, — I  hoped  to  have  seen 
you  here  last  night,  as  the  doctor  told  me  he  had 
mformed  you  J  was  in  town  aeain.  It  is  hard  to 
be  suspected  of  coldness  and  Indiflerence  at  the 
very  time  when  one  is,  and  with  reason,  moat 
strongly  sensible  of  the  contrary.  From  your  own 
kind  conduct  to  roe,  in  particular  lately,  you  who 
are  accustomed  to  make  just  inferences  and  con- 
clusions, might  have  easily  msde  the  tme  ones, 
and  have  discovered  there  was  too  mnch  to  be 
expressed  4.    To  a  less  penetrating  person  this 

a  [This  undated  note  eeema  to  imply  that  th^re  hai 
liren  an  intemiptJon  of  their  fntercourse.  occaskwied  ift> 
ther  by  w>nie  misundemiandlnf;  or  by  illnesB :  Sf  by  the  ]M> 
ter,  the  date  was  pmbablv  in  the  winter  of  17SS.— F*.} 

3  Min  Boothby  probably  left  rnwn  tiefore  ChristBM% 
1755,  and  did  not  reuini  till  about  May,  1756.— Fi».] 

4 1  Three  expreesionf,  ii  must  be  owned,  aeem  losar- 
take  of  the  tender ;  but  the  oge  and  circunsiances  or  ihs 
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nil^oecaiHMiasorprifeoriiagleet;  batloould 
Ml  bave  tmaoned  jtm  would  or  ooald  have  been 
lodecehred  Mv  fnendship  is  a  poor  aec^oisition  ; 
iMt  you  aee  it  is  ao  far  valoable  that  it  is  firm 
lad  constant  Then  you  will  say  it  is  not  a  poor 
loqoisitioD.  Well,  be  it  what  it  will,  be  assured 
foo  hatre  as  far  as  it  can  ever  extend  either  to 
please  or  oenre  you.  But  do  not  suspect  roe.  1 
bsve  an  opportunity  just  now  to  send  this — there> 
lore  no  more  till  I  see  you  ;  except  that  I  am,  in- 
deed with  much  esteem,  gratitude,  and  affection, 
dear  sir,  your  friend,  *<  H.  Boothbt. 

<*!  hope  I  am  better,  and  Miss  F.  in  a  good 
way.    Sim  has  the  measles.** 

LETTER  XXI. 

»'  TlMington,  15th  June,  1755. 

*<  Dear  am, — ^That  we  arrived  safe  here,  and 
had  ever^  thing  to  make  our  journey  easy  and 
pleasant,  is  most  of  what  I  have  time  to  say,  ex- 
cept that  amidst  the  smiles  of  the  country,  a  coun- 
tiy  1  love,  my  native  one,  and  the  smiles  of  my 
children,  whom  I  love  much  more.  I  am  senmble 
you  are  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  distant  This 
»  not  like  fors^etting  you.  At  present  I  am  the 
worse  for  the  fatigue  oTtravelling ;  which,  contra^ 
rv  to  cuiitom,  was  a  great  one  to  me  :  but  I  hope 
tnis  pure,  sweet  air,  will  have  a  great  influence 
upon  my  health  when  I  have  recovered  my  fa^ 
ti|;oe.  Your  little  friend  is  1  think  the  better  for 
her  four  days*  exercise.  You  were  the  subiect  of 
ear  conversation  many  times  on  the  road,  and 
will  oOen  be  so.  I  hope  I  shall  soon  find  you 
think  of  us.  1  can  never  forget  the  hours  you 
generously  bestowed  on  one  who  has  no  claim 
or  merit,  hot  that  of  being,  dear  sir,  with  much 
astseai,  your  gmteful  and  afiectionate  friend, 
**  H.  Boothbt. 

"Miss  Fitzhorbert's  love  to  you;   no  small 
treasure,  I  assure  yon." 

LETTER  XXn. 

''TMngton,  4Ui  July,  1755. 
«  Two  letters  from  Mr.  Johnson  !  Why  did  I 
not  reply  to  the  first  kind  greeting  before  he  an- 
swered my  letter  ?  I  do  n't  love  to  be  outdone  in 
kindness ;  and  I  was  both  angry  and  pleased  when 
I  saw  your  second  letter,  my  good  friend.  But 
the  troth  is  I  have  been  lazy.    It  had  been  Ions 


\  I  had  known  what  quiet  was ;  and  I  foui 
in  myself,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  a  strong 
incUnation  to  enjoy  it  I  read  your  letters  over 
and  over ;  but  ull  now  I  could  not  sit  down  to 
write  to  you.  It  is  true  I  am  abstracted  from 
common  life,  as  vou  say.  What  is  common  life 
bat  a  repetition  of  the  same  things  over  and  over? 
And  is  It  made  up  of  such  things  as  a  thinking,  re- 
flection being  can  bear  the  repetition  of  over  and 
over  long  without  weariness  7  1  have  found  not ; 
and  therefore  my  view  is  turned  to  the  things  of 
that  life  which  must  be  begun  here,  is  ever  new 
and  increasmg,  and  will  be  continued  eternally 


pvtiM,  nnd  the  coatozt  of  other  leuera,  induce  the  Edl- 
jor  to  attribute  these  and  certalu  Bimllar  ezpreMious  which 
be  wia  soon  observe  in  Dr.  Johnaon*«  answera,  to  the  en- 
thaUade  e^  in  waith  Uim  Boothby  and  her  friends 
bdelfad.  Bee  partleolarly  the  next  letters  of  the  led/, 
b  which  It  appeara  that  she  was  endeavourlns  to  proae- 
hfte  Jotmaon  to  her  peculiar  vtewa  of  aome  rdigioui  sub- 


hereafter.  Tety  miatake  ma  not,  I  am  ao  fiu 
from  excluding  social  dutiea  from  this  life  that  I 
am  sure  they  are  a  part  of  it,  and  osn  only  be  du- 
ly and  truly  exerted  in  it  Common  lifo  I  call 
not  social  hfe ;  but  in  general  that  dissipation  and 
wandering  which  leads  from  the  dutiea  of  it 
While  I  was  in  town  I  did  not  feel  myself  as  a 
part  of  that  multitude  around  me.  The  objects  I 
saw  at  dinners,  &c.  except  yourself,  when  they 
had  any  of  my  attention,  drew  it  only  to  pity 
their  want  of  attention  to  what  chiefly  concerned 
their  happiness ;  and  oftener  they  were  as  passing 
straws  on  the  surface  of  a  Dovedale  stream  i,  ana 
went  as  lightljr  and  as  quick  over  the  surface  of 
my  mind.  My  importance  here  1  wish  was  great* 
er,  if  it  might  please  God  to  grant  me  another 
wish,  that  of  making  one  soul  better  and  happier. 
I  think  reputation  and  dignity  have  no  value,  but 
as  far  as  they  may  be  made  means  of  influencing 
and  leading  into  virtue  and  piety.  Mankind  3 
all  degrees  are  naturally  the  same :  manners  difiar 
from  different  causes,  but  not  men.  A  miner  in 
Derbyshire,  under  the  appearance  of  aimplicity 
and  honesty,  has  perhaps  more  art  than  the  most 
accomplished  stateaman.  We  are  all  alike  bad« 
my  dear  friend,  depend  upon  it,  till  a  change  ia 
wrought  upon  us,  not  by  our  own  reasoning,  but 
by  the  same  Divine  Power  who  first  created  and 
pronounced  all  he  had  made  very  good.  From 
this  happy  state  we  all  plainly  fell,  and  to  it  can 
we  only  be  restored  by  the  second  Adam,  who 
wrought  out  a  full  and  complete  redemption  and 
restoration  for  us.  Is  this  enthusiasm  7  Indeed  it 
is  truth :  and  I  trust  yon  will  some  time  be  sure 
it  is  so ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  be 
happy,  as  I  ardently  wish  you.  Ism  much  bet* 
tor.  My  cough  is  now  nothing,  and  my  voiea 
almost  clear.  I  am  weak  yet,  too  weak  to  at* 
tempt  to  aee  Dovedale.  But  keep  your  resolotioB, 
and  come  and  see  us ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  abia 
to  walk  there  with  you.  I  give  yon  leave  to  fear 
the  loos  of  me,  but  doubt  not  in  the  least  of  my 
affection  and  friendship  ;  this  I  cannot  forgivau 
Miss  Fiizherbert  ssys  soedoes  not  forget  her  nro- 
mise.  She  is  studying  your  RambUn  to  form 
her  style,  and  hopes  soon  to  give  you  a  specimen 
of  good  writing.  She  is  very  well,  and  flying 
about  the  fields  every  fair  day,  aa  the  rest  are. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  can. 
I  love  your  letters,  and  always  rejoice  to  find  my. 
self  in  your  thoughts.  You  are  very  frequently 
in  mine ;  and  seldom  without  a  ^tition  to  Heaven 
for  you.  Poor  is  thst  love  which  is  bounded  by 
the  narrow  spaoe  of  this  temporsl  scene :  mine  ex- 
tends to  an  eternity ;  and  I  cannot  deaire  any  thing 
leas  for  yon,  for  whom  I  have  the  sincerest  re- 
gard, than  endless  happiness;  as  a  proof  that  1 
am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  fnend, 

'*  H.  Boothbt. 

**  The  great  Dictionary  is  placed  in  full  view, 
on  a  desk  in  my  own  room.  I  am  sorry  you 
have  met  with  some  disappointments  in  the  next 
^ition  X,    Best  wishes  tq  Miss  Williams. 

**  Do  not  say  you  have  heard  from  me  at  the 
good  doctor's  8.    I  should  write  to  him,  but  have 

1  [Tiasiuirton  ia  within  a  walli  of  Dovedsie,  onealde  ot 
which  belonp  to  the  Fitsherfaert8.--E]i.1 

s  [What  these  were  do  not  appear.  See  oiOa,  vol.  L  p, 
130,  hv—Ed.]  9  [Dr.  Lawrence  -^Ea.) 
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APPEKDDL 


»OIVfOlL    OI 


IS  gfauy  widdealy  curled  on  the  sm^ 

» mt  of  air,  and  oroaeBtlj  still  and 

1^0  mere  than  uis  ne  ny  dwiae 


laid  wt  all  my  MMt  atock  of 

ehaiaea  and  audi  ttiingi  am  only  tmnaieiit  diaqa>> 

cte.    I  have,  on  a  fine  atill  day,  obaenred  the  w»- 

toraaaMMtfaao 

face  by  a  little 

mooth  again.   r(o  mere  than  this  ne  my 

tiooblea.     Lake  Hamlet's  Ghost,  *'Ti$ 

LETTER  XXllL 

"TMi^toa,  S3d  July,  173S. 
Dbar   8ta,^-To   answer   yoar   questions — ^I 
ean  say  that  I  love  Tour  letters,  because  K  is  very 
true  tfaiat  I  do  love  them ;  and  1  ' 


do  not  know  any 
ire  this  truth ;  so 


I 


i  reason  why  I  may  not  declare 
much  do  I  think  it  would  be  for  my  reputation, 
that  I  should  choose  to  declare  it,  not  only  to  vou, 
but  to  all  who  kaow  vou.  Ask  yourself  why  I 
value  your  afiection :  for  you  cannot  be  ao  much 
a  stimnser  to  yourhelf  as  not  to  know  many  reax 
why  I  ought  hiehly  to  value  it ;  and  1  hope 
on  are  not  so  much  a  atranger  to  me  as  not  to 
now  I  would  always  .do  as  i  ought,  though,  peiw 
bapa,  in  this  case  the  doing  so  has  not  the  meiit 
of  volition — for  in  truth  I  cannot  help  it.  So 
much  in  reptv  to  the  two  first  sentences  in  your 
last  letter.  It  is  no  unpleasing  circumstance  to 
me  that  the  same  messenger  w&  has  taken  a  leU 
tar  to  the  pQst>hoQse  at  AAboum  from  me  to  you, 
baa  twice  brousht  back  one  from  you  to  me. 
Poasibiy,  while  I  am  now  replying  to  your  last, 
you  waaj  be  civine  me  a  repfy  to  mine  again. 
Both  wavs  I  snail  be  pleased,  whether  I  happen 
to  be  beforehand  with  you,  or  yonagam  with  me. 
*<I  am  deairoua  tl^  in  tne  great  end  fu 
tkmg  neef fssry  you  should  think  as  I  do ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  you  aome  tone  will  I  will  not 
enter  into  a  oontrovemy  with  you.  I  am  sure  I 
never  can  this  way  convince  you  in  any  point 
wherein  we  may  differ ;  nor  can  any  mortal  con- 
vince me,  by  human  arcuiiienta,  that  there  is  not 
a  divine  evidence  for  divine  truths  i.  Such  the 
apostle  plainly  defines  faith  to  be,  wfasn  he  tells 
us  it  is  '  the  substance  of  thinja  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.*  Human  testimony 
can  go  no  farther  than  things  seen  and  viaiMe  to 
the  senses.  Divine  and  spiritual  things  are  far 
above ;  and  what  says  St  Paul  7  <  For  what  man 
knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  7  Even  so  the  thinn  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  QodJ  Do 
a«ad  the  whole  chapter;  and,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Romaine*s  Sermon,  or  Discourse,  lately  published, 
«  On  the  benefit  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is 
of  to  man  in  his  journey  through  life.'  I  utterly 
disclaim  all  faith  that  does  not  woik  by  love,  love 


'Takes  eveiy  ereetore  la  of  every  kind  ;* 

and  believe  firom  my  soul  that  in  every  sect  and 
denomination  of  Christians  there  are  numbers, 
mat  numbers,  who  will  sit  down  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  promise  you  quote  be 
gloriously  fulfilled.    I  believo  and  rejoice  in  this 

1  [It  mast  not  be  inferred  ftom  this  thst  Dr.  Johnson 
had  In  his  letter  maintained  a  contrary  doctrine.  He 
Vrababhr  combated  some  of  Miss  Boothby's  peeaHar  ten- 
ets, which  she  defends,  as  is  common  in  such  controver- 
si«s,  by  assertions  which  her  sntagoain  would  not  have 


t;:iSL' 


aasmanoaof  bappiBMifortaii  thooMad  1 
tfaoomnd,  thouaam^  k/t.  of  oveij  Imi^ 
nation  and  people.  I  am  eonvmced  lihalaHm 
tnm  Christians  diflhr:  and  if  aneh  dodiilai^itmi 
be  only  in  worda,  with  regard  to  which  gai^mm 
tion  should  be  uaed« 

"I  continue  as  weU  in  health  nal  toM  yml 
was  in  my  last.  Mr.  Fitzheibert  has  pat  mTHi 
coming  here  till  August.  My  dear  Miaa  is  sum 
weU.    She  bids  me  send  you  her  kyve^  aai  im 


you  she  must  consider  some  time  about  \ 
to  you  before  she  can  execute  propeiij. 

**  Do  not  treat  me  with  so  mndi  deftscnen.  I 
have  no  claim  to  it;  and,  from  a  friend,  it  la^ 
too  like  ceremony — a  thing  I  am  at  thia  liat 
more  particularly  embarrassed  with.  Perlis|s 
you  never  knew  a  person  less  apt  to  take  oflbaei 
than  myself;  and  if  it  wss  otherwise  m  general,! 
am  sure  yon  would  not  have  cause  to  nppmhsn^ 
the  giving  it,  but  would  always  be  a  perliealv 
exception  to  my  taking  it 

'<  See  how  far  the  pleasure  of  converatng  wjA 
you  has  overcome  my  present  dislike  to  wnri^^ 
and  let  it  be  a  farther  proof  to  yon  of  my  bete 
dear  sir,  your  afibctionate  friend,  and  uM^^ 
bumble  servant,  **H.  Bootbst^ 

**How  does  BAim  Williams  and  ber  fUhetJ 
My  regards  to  her.** 

LETTER  XXiY. 

»Tlisln«Uin»SMJnl7,n& 
**  DcAE  sm, — As  it  hsppened  year  leWhe  §m 
mj  silence  was  so  timed  ss  to  give  me  pleasmn 
Your  complaints  would  have  been  very  pninlidli 
me  had  I  not  been  pretty  certain  thaf  befase  I  i 
read  them  you  would  rsoeivea  IstterVhack  wemi  i 
take  away  all  cause  for  them.    I  oonld  net  hnm  ! 
borne  them  under  the  least  oonscioaBneeB  of  hav- 
ing mealed  them.    But,  ^uile  fieafinm  tkis^  sack 
marks  of  your  friendship  wera  voy  pleaam^ 
You  need  not  make  use  of  any  arguments  l» 
persuade  me  of  the  necessity  of  fmiaent  writing; 
1  am  very  willing  to  acknowled^  it  in  a  oonespoo- 
denoe  with  you :  though  I  never  so  little  liked  is 
write,  in  genemi,  since  I  could  write,  as  Ibr  sobs 
time  past.    Both  my  mind  and  body  are  mnt^i» 
disposed  to  this  employment.    The  last  is  natm 
ea^  in  the  posture  w&ch  habit  has  fixed  adfln  t 
write,  and  consequently  the  mind  afiededlMi 
To  you  I  always  wish  to  appear  in  the  best  "^^ 
but  yon  will  excuse  infirmities ;  and  to  p 
your  letters  I  shaH  thhik  my  time  bappjiy 
ed.    If  but  one  line  can  give  you  pleasur 
pended  pain,  I  shall  rejoice.    How  kind  was 
last  little  letter !    I  longed  to  return  my 
thanks :  but  Mr.  Fitsherbert's  mother,  an  oldlid)ra 
bieoted  to  forma,  prevented  me ;  and  has  pesMi^ 
edme  till  now.    She  came  here,  is  bm^  «d- 
stays  some  time.    I  continue  modi  better  mo* 
health,  thank  God !  alert  and  cheerful :  and  Hm 
stood  storms  and  tempests,  rain  and  oold,  nnlml 
I  observe  the  good  doctoi*B  rales,  and  have  9mA 
thera  efficacious.    Mr.  Fitzheibert  had  appQimi 
his  time  for  being  here  as  next  weekyMttlP 
changed  it  to  near  three  weeks  hence.    T4I  m 
some  literaij  news— I  mean  of  your  own ;  W 
am  very  indifiercnt  to  the  productions  of  O^M^ 


s  At  tbe  end  of  this  letnr  Dr.  Jotauon  wniab « 
sd.— WaioHT. 


APPBMIXX. 


«79 


^: 


intarasted  wamilj  m  all  ywn,  both  in  bout 


^  I  hc^pe  oardifiereDce  woDly  in  words,  or  that 

il  time  our  sentiments  will  be  so  much  the  same 

M  to  make  oar  expressions  clear  and  plain.    As 

pMi  say,  every  moment  brings  the  time  nearer  in 

prhich  we  most  think  alike.    O  may  this  time  (or 

If  end  of  time  to  us)  which  willfully  disclose 

mlao  with  it  disclose  eternal  happiness  to  us ! 

lee  I  cannot  help  praying  for  you,  nor  shall 

etrer,  as  I  am  truly,  dear  sir,  your  afiectionate 

lend,  '*H.  Bootbbt. 

**  My  liUle  flock  all  well;  Miss  much  at  your 

•ervice,  and  has  a  high  regard  for  you.    Ifyou 

mention  rae  at  the  doctor's,  mention  me  as  one 

who  is  always  glad  of  paying  regard  there,  and 

iMarinj^  well  of  them." 

LETTER  XXV. 

'« 30th  July,  1755. 
Deas  am, — ^Why,  my  good  friend,  you  are  so 
boontifiil  and  so  kind  that  1  must  thank  you,  and 
jay  i  am  tmlv  grateful,  though  I  have  not  time 
Ck  more,  as  1  have  been  obliged  to  write  several 
letters  to-day,  and  cannot  easily  write  much. 
Your  account  of  Mr.  Williams^s  departure  was 
vary  sweet  to  me  U  He  is  happy  without  doubt, 
andp  instead  of  condoling  with,  I  most  heartily 
laioioe  with  Miss  Williams  from  this  assurance, 
which  I  trust  she  has  as  stron|dy  as  I,  and  then 
aha  must  be  every  moment  thankful. 

**  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  have  been.  The  damp 
weather  has  affected  me.  But  ray  dear  children 
are  all  well ;  and  some  sunshine  will  revive  me 
•gain.  This  is  only  to  let  you  see  I  think  of  you, 
and,  as  I  ought,  receive  every  instance  of  your 
legard  when  I  assure  you  it  increases  mine,  and 
makes  me  more  and  more,  dear  sir,  your  grateful 
and  afi^tionate  friend,  "H.  Boothst. 

*«  I  will  tell  you  some  time  what  I  think  of 
AnaereonflL" 

LETTER  XXVI. 

"13th  August,  1755. 
DsAa  SIR, — Tou  was  at  Oxford  then?  And 
I  was  vain  enough  to  conclude  you  was  not  in 
town,  or  £  should  nave  beard  from  you  sooner,  and 
.yoa  have  not  lessened  mv  vanity  by  thinking  of 
and  wiitins  to  me,  in  a  place  where  so  many  ob- 
jects suited  to  your  taste  would  be  courting  your 
attention — so  many  of  the  learned  seeking  vour 
conversation.  Thn  is  a  new  obligation,  of  which 
I  am  very  sensible.  Yet  I  had  rather  seen  a  letter 
dated  from  Lichfield,  because  then  I  should  have 
hoped  soon  to  see  Mr.  Johnson  himself,  and  for 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him. 

1  [When  th«  term  "  «vm<"  is  applied  on  rach  an  ooca- 
itoa,  it  Is  not  mapMau  that  we  meet  stranfte  ezpres- 
ilongieanered  thiouch  the  conespondenca.— Ed.1 

a  [Had  be  sent  to  Him  Boothby  the  translation  of 
Aiiaereon*s  Dove,  which  he  gave  to  Mi«.  Tbrale  hi  1777 1 
Wbea  dietatlac  k  to  that  lady  he  taid,  **  I  never  was 
■MKh  fltnick  with  any  thing  in  the  Greek  language  tlU  I 
Mad  tkat^  90 1  never  read  any  thfaic  in  the  same  language 
nee,  that  pleaMd  me  at  much.  Ihope  my  tranalaaonf** 
MatiBued  Jke,  "  is  not  worse  than  that  of  Frank  Fawkes." 
Beefaig  her  diapoaed  to  Uwgh,  ^Nay,  nay/*  said  he, 
•Flank  Fawkea  haa  done  them  very  finely/'  When  abe 
■^  finished  writing,  *'  But  you  must  remember  to  add," 
*>M  Dr.  Johnson,  ^  that  though  these  versea  were  planned, 
■nd  even  begun,  when  I  was  sixteen  yeaia  old,  I  never 
**vM  fii^  time  to  make  so  «id  of  them  before  I  was 
*ay-«i|Ut»*— Ed.] 


<*I  am  at  present  preparing  to  receive  M& 
Fitzherbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  AJIeyne,  Mr.  Qernier^ 
&c  If  vou  have  been  in  town  this  week,  proba- 
bly you  have  seen  Mr.  Fitzherbert.  I  hope  he 
would  not  neglect  to  inquire  after  the  most  valu- 
able acquaintance  be  has  there.  Our  scene  hero 
will  be  much  changed.  But  all  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  variable  in  this  life ;  and  1  expect  the  change 
with  much  inward  tranquillity.  The  interval  of 
rest  and  quiet  I  have  had  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  amendment  of  my  health.  I  walked  a  mile 
Yesterday  without  ereat  fatigue ;  and  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  support  Uie  laboors  to  come.  I  am  not 
careful,  however,  for  the  morrow.  That  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  almighty  and  all-merciful  God. 
There  I  trust ;  and  pray — *  Give  me  UUa  day  my 
daily  bread.* 

"Miss  is  still  funlng"— no  wonder  that  you  have 
inspired  her  with  awe.  She  is  disturbed  she  does 
not  write ;  yet  cannot  satisfy  herself  with  any 
mental  composition.  She  has  yet  been  worfcinc 
for  you.  I  leave  her  to  herself,  and  hope  she  wiu 
produce  something. 

**  Remember  that  the  more  people  I  see  the 
more  1  shall  rejoice  in  a  letter  from  you.  Turtle- 
feasts  and  venison-feasts  I  delight  not  in.  Treat 
roe  sometimes,  as  often  as  you  can,  with  what 
will  be  really  a  feast ;  and  in  the  best  manner  I 
am  able  I  will  thank  you,  and  be  ever,  as  now, 
dear  sir,  your  grateful  and  aiTectionate  friend, 
"H.  Boothst.** 

LETTER  XXVII. 

»  TImlngton,  90tb  Ai«ust,  17SS. 
**  Dkar  sta, — ^Evenr  where  I  find  myself  in 

four  thousbts— St  Oiford— in  town.  How  shall 
reward  this  kind  attention  to  a  friend,  this  ten- 
der solicitude  for  her  health  and  welfare  ?  Your 
partiality  will  I  know  make  you  reply,  *  By  ne- 
glecting no  means  to  procure  and  preserve  them.' 
This  is  what  i  am  sensible  I  owe  to  the  most 
inconsiderable  creature  whom  it  pleases  a  good 
Providence  to  benefit  in  the  last  degree  by  me ; 
and  much  more  to  a  friend.  Pain  and  sicknsss 
do  most  certainly  produce  the  consequences  you 
observe ;  and  often  do  1  reflect  with  the  greatest 
wonder  and  gratitude  on  all  those  various  occa« 
sions  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit  me  with 
these,  that  he  should  never  leave  me  witiiout  that 
nkedieine  of  life-^a  friend. 

*<  I  am  glad  you  saw  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  that 
he  repeat^  his  invitation  to  Tissington.  He  and 
his  company  arrived  here  on  Tfauraday  last,  all  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  themselves  in  $tiU  Ufk* 
They  set  out  yesterday  to  Derby  race,  and  return 
on  Friday,  with  some  Ibrty  more  people,  to  eat  a 
turtle ;  weidit,  a  hundred  and  thirty.  This  feast 
I,  who,  you  Know,  love  eating,  am  preparing  for 
them.  It  will  be  a  day  of  fatigue.  But  then  how 
sweet  and  comfortable  it  will  be,  to  lie  down  and 
rest  at  night  I  The  sleep  of  a  labouring  man  is 
sweet,  whethe*  he  eatetn  little  or  mudi.  My 
business  is  to  prepare  a  feast,  not  to  eat.  During 
the  time  of  our  having  been  here  alone,  I  have 
found  great  good  from  rest  and  quiet,  and  the 
strength  gained  in  this  interval  of  repose  enables 
me  to  support  the  hurry  of  company,  and  the 
necessary  cares  for  their  reception  and  entertain- 
ment, much  better  than  1  could  do  for  a  long  tiow 
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before  I  left  London.  Bat  I  am  not  so  well  as  I 
WIS  a  fortnight  since.  The  pain  in  my  side  is 
increased,  as  I  find  it  will  be  on  all  occasions 
where  1  am  obliged  to  prolong  exercise  to  the  least 
degree  of  fatigue,  and  in  my  present  situation 
there  is  no  avoiding  these  sometimes.  But  I  have 
respite  seasonably,  thank  God,  as  now.  And 
nexi  week  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  his  guests  go  to 
dance  at  Buxton,  and  see  the  Peak.  You  will 
perhaps  think  a  tour  round  the  Peak  would  be  no 
bad  thing  for  me ;  and  I  should  think  so  too ;  bat 
as  this  will  be  ordered,  or  disordered,  by  the  nn- 
certamty  and  irresularily  of  the  directors,  it  will 
be  a  rash  attempt  for  me ;  and,  t)esides,  they  have 
only  vehicles  sufficient  for  themselves  ;  so  that  I 
shall  have  another  resting  time,  before  they  return 
again  to  stay  a  few  days ;  and  then  they  all  go  to 
Lichfield  race,  from  whence  Mr.  Fitxherbert  and 
Gernier  only  return  back.  Now,  1  have  not  only 
told  you  the  state  of  my  health,  but  of  affairs 
here,  that  you  may  know  both  how  I  do,  and 
what  I  do. 

"  And,  while  1  am  wriang  all  this,  I  really  feel 
ashamed;  conscious  how  Tittle  1  merit  to  be 
thought  of  consequence  enough  for  any  body  to 
desire  such  information  concerning  me,  particu- 
larly you,  who  1  am  persuaded  might  select  a 
friend  among  the  most  worthy.  0o  not  call  this 
feigned  humility,  or,  in  other  words,  the  worst 
sort  of  pride.    '  Pis  truth,  I  assure  you. 

"Will  you  come  mto  Derbyshire?  But  why 
do  I  ask  7  You  say  you  will.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  endeavour,  with  God*s  blessing,  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  health,  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
walking  with  you  in  Dovedale,  and  many  other 
pleasures  1  hope  for. 

**  You  desire  longer  letters ;  here  you  have  one 
— but  such  a  one  as  I  am  afraul  will  not  make  you 
repeat  that  desire.  However,  it  will  be  a  proof 
of  my  willingness  to  gratify  your  request  when- 
ever It  is  in  my  power,  and  that  I  never  say  little 
to  Mr.  Johnson  by  choice,  but  when  I  can  hear 
himUlk« 

*«  The  least  degree  of  your  quiet  is  a  treasure 
which  I  shall  take  the  utmost  care  of— but  yet, 
from  very  certain  experience,  and  the  truest  re- 
gard to  your  peace,  I  must  advise  to  take  it  out 
of  all  human  hands.  Young's  experience  strongly 
•peaks  with  mine— 

*Lean  not  on  earth ;  *t  will  jderee  Owe  to  tbe  beait; 
A  broken  reed,  at  best ;  but  oft  a  spear ; 
On  Its  sharp  point  Peace  bleeds,  and  Hope  expires.' 

Yet  such  has  been  the  aroaung  mercy  of  Gh>d  to 
me,  that  now  I  can  say — *  It  is  good  for  me  that  I 
have  been  afflicted.'  Looking  over  some  old 
papers  lately  I  found  two  lines  I  had  scratched 
out,  which  were  prophetic  of  what  has  nnoe 
happened  to  me — 

*  Variety  of  pnin  will  make  me  know, 
Tbat  greatest  bUis  la  drawn  firom  greateat  woe.* 

But  this,  perhaps,  you  say,  is  far  from  being  a 
dissuasive.  Why,  as  to  the  event  here,  't  is 
indeed  the  contrary.  But,  in  general,  the  disap- 
pointment and  pain  is  certain,  the  event  not  so. 
There  is  no  peace  but  that  one  which  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  king  of  Salem,  left  to  his  disciples— 
*  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto 
you ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  1  unto  yoo.' 
1^0 1  for  in  another  place,  our  Saviour  says,  *1d 


the  wortd  ye  shall  have  tnbiilelkn*'-<8Hk, 

you  will  surely  find.'    You  do  me  the  ■- 

call  me  your  monitress ;  and  you  aee  1  ( 

to  execute  the  duty  of  one.    Peace  and  ba| 

here  and  for  ever  do  I  most  ardently  withjim^ 

as  I  am  UuW,  dear  sir,  your  greatly  obliged  tm 

affectionate  friend,  **  H.  Bootbbi» 

**  Miss's  love. 

«*N.  B.— 1  intended  to  have  coocloded  m^ 
where  I  Ulked  of  a  longer  letter  on  the  othereiii^ 
but  went  on  imperceptibly  as  it  were.  Kemt^ 
her  you  are  a  whole  sheet  in  my  debt  aAer  ]^ 
receive  this." 

LETTER  XXVni. 

»8tbSepMBab«,Ta[l 

**  Dfi4R  SIR,— It  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  §m- 
bear  writing,  as  it  is  to  say  a  tenth  pert  «^  wkit 
I  would  say.  Two  lettera  I  have  Irom  >on  de- 
mand a  vast  deal ;  yet  not  more  than  I  am  wilhng 
to  give,  was  I  able ;  but  Mr.  Fitiherbwl  has  beta 
at  home  above  a  week,  and  company,  fcc  hane 
prevented  my  doing  any  thing  but  aiteod  to  de- 
mestic  employments.  I  do  not  allow  yon  to  be 
a  judge  witli  regard  to  your  conferringobligai 
I  am  to  judge  and  estimate  in  this  cr— 
now  you  know  my  thoughts,  if  the 
displeases,  I  shall  avoid  it  -.  * 

"  Your  letters  are  indeed  very  dipereot  laeB 
the  common  dialect  of  daily  correepondcoce,  and 
as  different  from  the  style  of  a  school  dogmeliit. 
Much  sense  in  few  and  weH-choeeni  woida-  Dtt|y 
correspondence  does  not  commonly  affoid,  aora 
school  dogmatist,  delicate  praise.  So  mocb  6r 
your  letters.  As  to  what  you  say  of  mm^  deer 
sir,  if  they  please  you,  I  ana  perfectly  eelMfiad. 
And,  high  as  I  mto  your  judgment,  it  g^m 
me  more  pleasure  to  think  1  owe  moeb  of  yo« 
applause  to  the  partiality  of  a  kind  friend,  tbne 
1  should  receive  from  unbiassed  criticism ;  wete 
it  publicklv  to  pronounce  me  sapertor  to  9M 
the  Arindi:s,  Scvign^s,  &c  in  epiatoleiy  eand 

lence.  .,  .  .«_ 

« I  have  been  fouiteen  miles  to-day,  was  out  by 
eight  in  the  morning  (some  hours  before  yoer  dsj 
begins),  despatched  several  imporUnt  tbmg^  am 
tired,  but  could  not  suffer  another  poet  to^y 
without  an  assurance  that  I  am,deareir,  7oar»> 
fectionate  friend,  and  obliged  one  too, 

••H.  BOOTHKI." 

LETTER  XXEK. 

«TlariDClon,  90lb  8e|iC  ITS. 

*<Dbar  sm,— Wcr*  I  at  liberty,  it  woold  net 
be  in  my  power  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  Mtaa 
by  their  scarcity.  You  should  have  them,  till  yen 
cned  out  '  Hold  your  hand.'  But  you  cnmeft 
imagine  the  half  of  what  I  hare  to  do ;  and  I 
assure  you  I  have  on  your  account  put  ^^^^^ 
to  others  from  time  to  time,  till  now  I  am  eehasMd. 
Be  silent  at  Dr.  Lawrence's  as  to  me,  for  I  boe 
been  long  in  debt  there ;  I  intended  to  bave  paid 
to-day,  but  you  won't  let  me. .  This  way  I  coo- 
sidei^I  must  go  to  Derby  on  Mondy,  to  atw 
some  days— no  writing  then— and,  thet^ote^  I 
must  write  to  Mr.  Johnson  now,  and  defer  lbs 
reat— why  I  wmrf  write  to  Mr.  Jo 
than  to  others,  he  may  find  out' 

"You  do  not  pity  me,  when  I 
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Emd  by  asncceMioa of  Mmptny ;  jret  ymi are 
»>a8  for  my  health.  Now  this  is,  thoagh  per- 
p«  unknown  to  yoo,  really  a  contradiction. 
*r  one  day's  crowd,  with  the  preceding  necessa- 
|i^  preparations  to  receive  them,  the  honours,  as 
'^  is  called,  of  a  large  table,  with  the  noise,  £cc. 
mttending,  pulls  down  my  feeble  frame  more  than 
»ny  thing  you  can  imagine.  To  that,  air,  gentle 
eacercise,  and  then  quiet  and  rest,  are  most  friend- 
ly. Voo  have  often  declared  you  cannot  be  alone ; 
mnd  I,  as  of\en,  that  I  could  not  be  Ions,  unless  I 
'Wois  some  hours  in  every  day  alone.  I  have  found 
myself  misuken  ;  for  yet  1  am  in  bein^,  though 
ior  some  time  past  I  nave  seldom  had  one  half 
hour  in  a  day  to  myself ;  and  I  have  learned  this 

Srofitable  lesson,  that  resignation  is  better  than  in- 
olgence  ;  and  time  is  too  precious  a  thing  for  me 
to  have  at  my  own  disposal.  Providence  has  gi- 
▼en  it  to  others,  and  if  it  may  profit  them,  I  shall 
rejoice.    It  is  all  I  desire. 

■'  1  can  only  be  sorry  that  the  text  in  the  Co- 
xiothiana  i  does  not  prove  to  you  what  I  would 
ba.ve  it,  and  add  to  my  prayers  for  you  that  it  may 
prove  iL 

**  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  very  well,  and  all  my  dear 
i^oek.    She  sends  her  love  to  you. 

"  You  will  prolong  s  your  visit  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  till  some  of  us  are  so  tired  of  it  that  we 
■hell  be  moving  towards  you.  Consider,  it  is  al- 
ttiost  October.  When  do  you  publish?  Any 
news  relating  to  you  will  be  acceptable  :  if  it  is 
food,  I  shall  rejoice  ;  if  not,  hope  to  lessen  any 
|Mun  it  may  give  you  by  the  sharing  it,  as,  dear 
sir,  yoor  truly  affectionate  friend, 

«•  H.  BOOTHBT." 

LETTER  XXX. 

«  Tinington,  lltb  October,  17SS. 

**  DmLK  SIR, — ^I  have  been  so  great  a  rambler 
lately,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  write.  A  week 
1  Detby ;  another  between  Stafford  and  some 
other  relations.  The  hurrying  about  proved  too 
much  for  my  strength,  and  disordered  me  a  good 
deal ;  but  now,  thank  God,  I  am  better  again. 
Your  letter  1  met  here,  as  I  always  do  every  one 
you  write,  with  much  pleasure.  I  ezpectra  this 
pleasure ;  and  as  I  should  have  met  aisappoint- 
ment  if  I  had  not  had  a  letter,  so  the  pleasure  of 
one  was  increased.  Few  things  can  disappoint 
me :  I  look  for  no  satisfaction  from  them  ;  but 
you  may  greatly,  as  you  have  given  me  a  confi- 
oeooe  in  your  highly  valued  friendship.  Com- 
plaints for  want  of  time  will  be  one  of  those  which 
must  be  made  by  all,  whose  hope  is  not  full  of 
immortality  ;  and  to  this,  the  previous  review  of 
Mfe,  and  reflections  you  have  msde,  are  necessa- 
zy.  I  am  persuaded  yon  had  not  time  to  say 
mora,  or  you  could  not  have  concluded  your  last 
es  you  did.  A  moments  reflection  would  have 
prevented  a  needless  wish. 

"  Have  you  read  Mr.  Law  ?  not  cursorily,  but 
with  attention  7  I  wish  you  would  consider  him. 
•His  appeal  to  alt  that  doubt,  &c'  I  think  the 
most  clear  of  all  his  later  writings ;  and,  in  re- 
commending it  to  you,  I  shall  say  no  more  or  less 
than  what  you  will  see  he  says  in  his  advertise- 
ment to  the  reader. 


1  Mute,  p.  47&~Ed.] 
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niQit  mean  ddfly.— E».] 


««lii  loM  than  a  month  we  am  to  be  in  Cavwi. 
dish-square.  Mr.  Fitaberbert  has  fixed  Friday 
se'nnight  for  going  to  town  himself,  and  we  are  to 
follow  soon  after  that  time.  Need  I  say,  I  shall 
be  gtsd  to  see  you  7  No— you  know  I  shall ; 
and,  unless  duty  s  calls  to  Lichfield,  1  wish  rather 
to  have  that  visit  deferred,  till  it  may  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  here  on  our  return  in 
the  summer.  Consider  of  this,  and  contrive  so, 
if  possible,  as  that  both  in  summer  and  winter  I 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  your  conversation  ; 
which  will  greatly  cheer  the  gloom  of  one  season, 
and  add  to  the  smiles  of  the  other.  Such  influ- 
ence has  such  a  friend  on,  dear  sir,  your  obliged 
and  affectionate  humble  servant, 

"H.    BOOTHBT." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fitzherbert  is  well,  very  well, 
and  has  never  given  me  one  alarm  since  we  came 
here.    She  sends  you  her  love  very  sincerely." 

DR.   JOHNSON    TO  MISS   BOOTHBT. 

•*  S8turday4 ,  (97Ui  Dec  1755.) 
**  Dearest  dear, — 1  am  extremely  obliged  to 
yoii  for  the  k indness  of  your  inqui ry.  A (ler  1  had 
written  to  you.  Dr.  Lawrence  came,  and  would 
have  given  some  oil  and  sugar,  but  I  took  rhenish 
and  water,  and  recovered  my  voice.  I  yet  cough 
much,  and  sleep  ill.  I  have  been  visited  by  an- 
other doctor  to-day  ;  but  1  laughed  at  his  balsam 
of  Peru.  I  fasted  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday,  and  felt  neither  hunger  nor  faint ness. 
I  have  dined  yesterday  and  lo-day,  and  found  lit- 
tle refreshment.  I  sm  not  much  amiss ;  but  can 
no  more  sleep  than  if  my  dearest  lady  were  angry 
at,  madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  XXXI. 

"  Sunday  night,  (Deeembert  17555.) 
"  Mt  dear  sir, — ^I  am  in  trouble  about  you  ; 
and  the  more,  ss  I  am  not  able  to  see  how  you 
do  myself--pray  send  me  word.  You  have  my 
sincere  prayers ;  and  the  first  moment  I  can,  yoa 
shall  see,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

«  H.  BoOTHBT." 

«  I  beg  you  would  be  governed  by  the  good 
doctor  wule  you  are  sick  ;  when  you  are  well, 
do  as  you  please." 

dr.  jobnsok  TO  mss  boothbt. 

"  30tta  December,  1755. 
*<Dbar  madam, — ^It  is  again  midnight,  and 
I  am  again  alone.  With  what  meditation  shall  I 
amuse  \his  waste  hour  of  dsrkness  and  vacuity  ? 
If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  myself,  what  do  1 
perceive  but  a  poor  helpless  being,  reduced  by  a 
blast  of  wind  to  weakness  and  misery  7  How  my 
present  distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some  sudden 

3  fBis  motlier  was  still  alive  and  resident  in  Lichfield^ 
but  he  never  a^in  visited  that  town  during  her  life.  Bee 
OMte.  vol.  I.  pp.  IS4  n.  and  Vn.^V.n.] 

4  iProbebly  Baturday,  S7tb  December,  1755.  Tbeae 
undated  notes  It  ia  not  eaay  to  arrange ;  but  the  onl<fr  the 
Editor  hail  aaslgned  to  them  aeam  probable,  andiseoa- 
datent  with  the  eontenta.  It  aeema  that  while  Jnhnaon 
waa  laboarlng  under  noma  kind  of  feverish  eold.  MIot 
Bootbby  benelf  feU  iU  of  a  diaeaae  of  which  she  died  la 
a  fortntahL— Ed.1 

s  la  Dr.  John8on*8  handwritlng^—WBiovr.     [P 
bly  aoaday,  S8th  Dec.  1735.     Mlsa  Boothby  m 
have  coane  to  towa  la  the  pneeding  oioaih^iEB,] 
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road  of  life  csnnot  be  avoided,  and  against  wbkb 
BO  precantion  can  be  taken. 

**  or  the  fallaciousness  of  bope  and  the  imcer- 
tainty  of  schemes,  every  day  «ves  some  new 
proof ;  bat  it  is  seldom  heeded,  till  somothing 
latber  felt  than  seen  awakens  attention.  This 
itinesis  in  which  1  have  suffered  something,  and 
feared  much  more,  has  depressed  my  conmhpnce 
and  elation ;  and  made  me  consider  all  ibail  had 
promised  myself,  as  less  certain  to  be  attaiDed  or 
enjoyed.  I  have  endeavoored  to  form  resolutions 
of  a  better  life ;  but  I  form  them  weakly,  under 
the  consciousness  of  an  external  motive.  Not 
that  I  conceive  a  time  of  sickness,  a  time  improp- 
er for  recollection  ar»d  good  purposes,  which  I 
believe  diseases  and  calamities  often  sent  to  pro- 
duce, but  because  no  man  can  know  how  little  his 
performance  will  answer  to  his  promises ;  and 
aesi^ne  are  nothing  in  human  eyes  till  they  are 
realized  by  execution. 

**  Continue,  my  dearest,  your  prayers  for  me, 
that  no  good  resolution  may  be  vam.  You  think, 
I  believe,  better  of  me  than  I  deserve.  I  hope  to 
be  in  time  what  I  wish  to  be ;  and  what  I  nave 
hitherto  satisfied  myself  too  readily  with  only 
wishing. 

**  Your  billet  brought  me,  what  I  much  wished 
to  have,  a  proof  that  I  am  still  remembered  by 
you  at  the  hour  in  which  I  most  desire  it. 

**  The  doctor  i  is  anxious  about  you.  He  thinks 
yon  too  negligent  of  yourself ;  if  you  wiH  promise 
to  be  ciutions,  I  win  exchange  promises,  as  we 
have  already  exchanged  injunctions.  However, 
do  not  write  to  me  more  than  you  can  easily  bear ; 
do  not  interrupt  your  ease  to  write  at  all. 

"  Mr.  Fitzhcrbert  sent  to-day  t»  oiTer  me  some 
wine ;  the  people  about  me  sav  I  ou^ht  to  accept 
it  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  bim  if  be  will 
•snd  me  a  bottle. 

**  There  has  gone  about  a  report  that  I  died  to- 
day, which  I  mention,  lest  you  should  hear  it  and 
be  alarmed.  Yov  see  that  I  think  my  death  may 
alarm  von  ;  which,  for  me,  is  to  think  verv  highly 
of  earthlv  friendship.  I  believe  it  arose  from  the 
death  oTone  of  my  neighbours.  You  know  I>es 
Cartes'  argument,  *  I  think,  therefore  I  am.*  It 
is  as  good  a  consequence,  *  I  write ;  therefore  I  am 
alive.'  1  mteht  give  another,  *  I  am  alive  ;  there- 
lore  I  love  Miss  Boothbv  ;'  but  that  I  hope  our 
ftiendship  may  beof  far  lOR^r  duration  than  life. 
I  am,  deareiist  madam,  with  sincere  affection, 
yours,  **Sah.  Johmson.** 

'^IIISS  BOOTBBT   TO   DR.  JOHNSON. 

(M  Z>9ember,  17S5  s.] 
**  Mt  dbak  Sift, — Would  I  was  able  to  reply 
fnlly  to  both  yonr  kind  letters  !  but  at  present  I 
am  not  I  trust  we  shall  bo^h  be  better  soon, 
with  a  blessing  on  our  good  doctor's  means.  I 
have  been,  as  he  can  tellyou,  all  obedience.  As 
an  answer  to  one  part  of  your  letter,  I  have  sent 
you  a  little  book  sl    God  bless  yon.    I  must  de- 

1  rOr.  Lawrenoed^Eo.! 

s  In  Dr.  Johiuon't  bandwifting.^WaraBT. 

3  rprobabljr  not  one  of  Law*s  works,  mentioned  In  Um 
Iscter  of  the  lltk  October.  Dr.  Johnnn  told  Mr.  Bos- 
well  (ante,  vol.  i.  p.  94)  that  Law*t  Smatu  Call  was  the 
flnt  book  that  ever  awoke  Idm  to  a  sose  of  real  rallftoa. 
Tbewwfc,  whatever  Itwasi  lent  btei  bgrMte  BaoChbyv 
he  does  Boi  seesi  to  have  appraved^-GBu] 


fertbei«flt,tinitBiiMn  able.  Vcaw  m,  fum 
afiectionate  friend,  **H.  Bourns. 

"  Give  Cooper  some  tickets. 

*«  I  am  glad  yon  sent  for  the  hock.  Mr.  Fits- 
berbert  has  named  it  more  than  once. 

**  Thanh  you  Ibr  saving  ne  from  what  indeed 
might  have  neatly  hurt  me,  had  I  heard  or  seen  m 
a  paper  such  a J^ 

*'SK.  JOBNSON    TO  HDf  BOOTSBT. 

*'  WedneKlaf,  Decesiber  31,  lA 
*«Mt  swekt  ANGEi^ — I  hsvo  rc«d  y««r 
book,  1  am  afraid  you  will  think  without  any 
great  improvement :  whether  you  can  read  ny 
notes,  I  k  now  not  You  ought  not  to  be  oflended  ; 
I  am  perhaps  as  sincere  as  the  writer.  In  al 
things  that  terminate  here  I  shall  be  much  gaided 
by  your  influence,  and  should  tske  or  leave  by 
your  direction  ;  but  I  cannot  receive  m  j  religioB 
from  any  human  hand.  I  desire  however  to  be 
instructed,  and  am  fiir  from  thinkiDg  myseir 
perfect. 

"  I  beg  you  to  return  the  book  when 
looked  into  it    I  should  not  have  written 
was  in  the  margin,  had  I  not  had  it  from  joi^  ir 
had  I  not  intended  to  show  it  to^eu. 

*'  It  affords  me  a  new  conviction,  that  in  Aew 
books  there  is  little  new,  except  new  ihrms  of 
expression  ;  which  msy  be  sometines  tafcei^ 
even  by  the  writer,  for  new  doctrines. 

"I  sincerely  hope  that  God,  wbona  jo«  m 
much  desire  to  serve  aright,  will  bless  joa,  and 
restore  you  to  health,  if  he  sees  best  S«rely  n* 
human  understanding  can  pray  for  anythiag  tem- 
poral otherwise  thsn  conditionslhr.  Dear  aagd, 
do  not  forget  me.    My  heart  is  fuD  of  tendtern 

**It  has  pleased  God  to  permit  me  to  he  ■ 
better  ;  which  I  believe  will  please  you. 

"  Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought  much  oa 
medicine,  to  propose  to  yon  an  easy,  and  I  think 
a  very  probable  remedy  for  indigestion  umd  1^ 


one  scruple  at  a  time  in  any  manner ;  the  best 
way  is  perhaps  to  drink  it  in  a  elass  of  hot  re4 
port,  or  to  eat  it  first,  and  drink  the  wine  afler  it 
If  you  mix  cinnaihon  or  nntmeg  with  the  powder, 
it  were  not  worse ;  but  it  will  be  more  bulky,  and 
so  more  troublesome.  This  is  a  medicine  not  <fi^ 
gusting,  not  costly,  easily  tried,  and  if  not  Ummi 
useful,  easily  left  off*4. 

**  I  would  not  have  yon  offer  it  to  the  doctor  aa 
mine.  Physicians  do  not  love  intruders ;  yet  do 
not  take  it  without  his  leave.  But  do  noT  ba 
easily  put  oil|  ior  it  is  in  my  opinion  very  Kfcdy  to 
help  you,  and  not  likely  to  do  Jim  hann;  d9  Bot 
take  too  mu^h  in  haste ;  a  scrapie  once  m 
hours,  or  about  five  scruples  a  day,  wilt  be 
cient  to  beeLin  ;  or  less,  if  you  find  any  aTOi 
I  think  using  sugar  with  it  might  be  bad  ^  if  ay* 
nrp,  use  old  syrup  of  ooinees  ;  bot  even  that  f 
. do  not  like.  I  should  tnink  better  of  eonoerfe  af 
sloes.  Has  the  doctor  mentioned  the  bark  7  In 
powder  yon  could  hardly  take  it ;  perhapa  yo« 
might  take  the  infusion. 

**  Do  not  thmk  me  troublesome,  I  an  fall  of 
care.    I  love  you  and  honour  you,  and  am  rttf 

4  [flee  aate,  VOL  U  p.  SU.-eD.l 


arbudqc 


t  am,  iBftdam,  yMr,  &c. 
My  oompUmenU  to  my  dtear 


( Ji^Mi  Jlb«.  PJMtT*  CMtetiM,  fw£.  ti.  ^  aOl.) 

«DK&auT  MADAM,— Tlwagii  I  am  afmid 
YWOK  ittnoM  leaveB  you  little  leiaure  for  the  recep* 
taon  of  airy  dvUitiea,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  iMiy 
yo«  myoongratutations  on  the  new  year;  and  to 
Sleelara  my  wiabea,  that  your  years  to  coroe  may 
be  many  and  happy.  In  this  wish  indeed  I  in- 
dmde  myseir,  who  have  none  hvt  you  on  whom 
any  beait  reposes  ;  yet  surely  I  wish  your  wood. 
uma  thavgh  your  situation  were  such  as  should 
peraiit  yoa  to  communicate  no  gzatiiicatioas  ta, 
dMtfest  Budaa»  your,  Slc." 

«(  TO  THE  SAMK. 
( J^Mi  Mn,  PintC*  OBlUcUmL,  voL  iu  p.  30S.) 

«[Jaiiiiacy3d,n5&] 
**  1>BAEasT  MADAM, — ^Nobod^f  bul  you  can  re- 
compense me  for  the  distress  which  I  sufiered  on 
Monday  night  Having  engaged  Dr.  Lawrence 
to  let  me  know,  at  whatever  hour,  the  state  in 
which  he  left  you  ;  I  concluded,  when  he  stayed 
mm  l«ng,  that  he  stayed  to  see  my  dearest  expire. 
I  was  composing  myself  as  I  couid  to  hear  what 
yet  I  baped  not  to  hear,  when  his  servant  brought 
■M  word  that  you  were  better.  Do  you  continue 
to  grow  htstfer  7  Let  my  dear  little  Miss  inform 
IMO  •■  a  «ard.  I  would  not  have  you  write,  lest 
at  ahonid  hurt  you,  and  consequently  hurt  Ukof 
wiae,  dearest  madam,  yours,  &c. 

><T0   THE   SAMK. 

«  Tbunday,  8ch  Jaaoary,  1750. 

"HoirovaBD  madam, — ^I  beg  of  you  to  endea^ 
Toar  t«  live.  I  have  retarned  your  Law  ;  which, 
however,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  give  hm.  I 
mm  m  sreat  trouble ;  if  you  can  write  three  words 
to  me,  he  pleased  to  do  it  1  em  afraid  to  say 
Maad^  and  eaanot  say  nothing  when  my  dearest 
in  in  danger. 

■*  The  alUmereiful  Gtod  have  merey  an  yoa !  I 
am,  osadaos  yonr,  ftc" 

«  Min  B00IU9  Med  Friday,  Janvary  16,  1766  ; 
«poi»  whote  duUh  Dr,  Johnson  composed  the  foU 
Uwing  prsyer.  *  Prayers  and  Meditations,*  &c. 
a.  45. 

<*  HOI  Boothh9*a  deaih,  Jmmanf,  1756.— O  Lord 
Oad,  Almighty  disposer  of  all  things,  in  whose 
hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest  comforts  and 
takeat  them  away,  I  return  thee  thanks  for  the 
good  example  of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  thou  hast 
BOW  taken  away  ;  and  implore  thy  grace  that  I 
may  improve  the  opportunity  of  instruction  which 
tboa  hast  afforded  me,  by  the  knowledge  of  her 
life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her  death ;  that  I  may 
eonsiderthe  uncertainty  of  my  present  state,  and 
apply  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which  thou 
hast  set  before  me,  that,  living  in  thy  fear,  I  may 


1  (JolmMMi  UmMiglMmt  his  life  was  Oable  10  the  inad- 
,wteiica  of  aring  tlie  date  of  tbe  oldyear  in  the  first  days 
of  ibe  new ;  and  baa  evidently,  the  Editor  thinks,  done  so 


In  this  easa ;  as  It  does  not  1 
HI  la  Jaaaaiy,  17SS/-E».] 


I  that  BUM  Boothby  was 


«a  ia  thy  fwawr,  tiMa«^  JeaiM  CShiMt  «wX4m4 
Anea.    I  commend,  Itc  W.  and  H.  B  ai 

•«  TrtaucrihedJwu  86,  1768  H** 

(On  a  doae  examination  of  the  foregoing  eor- 
respondence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  personal 
communications  between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss 
Boothby  were  very  limited,  and  that  even  during 
her  few  and  short  visits  to  London  their  intercourse 
was  hardW  as  frequent  as  politeness  would  hav« 
required  from  common  acquaintances. 

The  Editor  admits  that  several  of  Miss  Bootb- 
by^s  letters  contain  expressions  which,  if  we  did 
not  eonsiderthe  ages  ot  the  parties  and  aH  the  oU^ 
er  cireumstancea  of  the  case,  would  sound  like 
something  more  tender  than  mere  ptatoniam ;  but 
the  slight  intercourse  between  them  during  the 
lady's  subsequent  visits  to  town  seema  to  refute 
that  inferenoeu 

The  general  phraaeology  of  Johneon^s  n<Aea, 
and  the  terms  *'  my  dearest "  and  **  my  angel/* 
seem  strange ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that 
dearest  dear,  and  similar  supeilatives  of  tender- 
ness, were  usual  with  him  ia  addressing  Misa 
Reynolds  and  other  ladies  for  whom  he  oonfess- 
edlv  felt  nothing  but  friendship  ;  and  they  were 
addreased  to  Miss  Boothby  when  she  was  dyin^ 
and  when  the  hearts  of  both  were  softened  by 
sickness  and  affliction,  and  warned  by  spiritual 
communication. 

As  to  the  supposed  rivalry  between  him  and 
Lord  Lyttleton  for  Miss  Boothby's  fovoor  (sea 
ante,  p.  276),  it  must  be  either  a  total  miatake  or 
an  absurd  exaggeration.  Lord  Lyttleton  waa,  d*> 
ring  the  whole  of  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  John- 
son and  Miss  Boothby,  a  married  man,  fondly  at- 
tached to  his  wife,  and  remartcable  for  the  pan<y 
tiliotts  propriety  of  his  moral  conduct ;  and  the 
Reference  shown  by  Miss  Boothby,  and  which 
IS  said  to  have  rankled  in  Johnson's  heart,  could 
have  been  nothing  more  than  some  incident  in  a 
morning  visiL,  when  Lord  Ljrttleton  and  Johnson 
may  have  met  in  Cavendish-square,  (for  it  seema 
certain  that  they  never  met  in  the  country).  Wo 
have  seen  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Chesterfield  (voL 
L  pp.  110 — II,  n.)  and  of  Miss  Cotterell  (vol.  i. 
p.  104)  how  touchy  Johnson  was  on  such  occa 
sions,  and  how  ready  he  was  to  take  offence  at  sny 
thing  that  looked  like  stioht  Some  preference  or 
superior  respect  shown  by  Miss  Boothby  to  Lord 
Lyttleton's  rank  and  public  station  (hewsschan* 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1755)  nodonbt  offended 
the  sensitive  pride  of  Johnson,  and  occasion initho 
dislike  which  he  confessed  lo  Mrs.  Threle  he  felt 
for  Lord  Lyttleton ;  but  an  amorous  rivalry  be- 
tween thein  ia  not  only  absurd,  but  impossible, 
—Ed.] 


No.  VIIL 

[Note  on  the  words  halaiice  cf  miwry,  p.  387.] 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Churton,  Fellow  of 
Brazen-Nose  College,  Oxford,  has  favoured  me 

s  [Tbese  Initials  atean,  no  doubt,  Mr.  fruUsms,  whs 
dliMi  a  few  bwoUm  before,  and  Hitt  jBMtUyd— En.) 


a  lit  Is  not  easy  to  say  wliy  Dr.  Johnson  marked  sev 
era!  of  his  prayeia,  as  tranacribed.  Boeta  a  (bet  ^^fara 
qnite  immaudsl,  but  ao  doobt  bsd  sssw  paiticalar^*' 
Ject.— Bn.] 


4M 


Aonmx. 


with  the  following  renuufci  on  mr  woik,  whieh 
be  is  pleased  to  say,  **  I  have  hitherto  extolled, 
and  cordiallT  approve.*' 

The  chief  part  of  what  I  have  to  observe  is 
contained  in  tne  following  transcript  from  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  which,  with  his  concurrence,  I  copied 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  merit 
or  justness  of  the  remarks,  you  may  be  sure  that 
bein^  written  to  a  mo»t  intimate  friend,  without 
any  intention  that  they  ever  should  go  further, 
they  are  the  genuine  and  undisguised  sentiments 
of  the  writer : — 

"  6U]  January,  IIW. 

*'  Last  week  1  was  reading  the  second  volume 
of  *  BoswelPs  Johnson,'  wiih  increasing  esteem 
for  the  worthy  author,  and  increasing  veneration 
of  the  wonderful  and  excellent  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  it.  The  writer  throws  in,  now  and 
then,  very  properly,  some  serious  religious  reflec- 
tions ;  but  there  is  one  remark,  in  my  mind  an 
obvious  and  just  one,  which  I  think  he  has  not 
made,  that  Johnson^s  *  morbid  melancholy,*  and 
constitutional  infirmities,  were  intended  by  Provi- 
dence, like  St  Paul's  thorn  in  the  flesh,  to  check 
intellectual  conceit  and  arrogance ;  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  extraordinaiy  talents,  awake  as 
he  was  to  the  voice  of  praise,  might  otherwise 
have  generated  in  a  very  culpable  degree.  Ano- 
ther observation  strikes  me,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  same  natural  indisposition,  and  hakMtual 
sickliness  (for  he  says  be  scarcely  passed  one  day 
without  pain  after  his  twentieth  year),  he  consid- 
ered ana  represented  human  life  as  a  scene  of 
much  greater  misery  than  is  generally  experienc- 
ed. There  may  be  persons  bowed  down  with  af- 
flictions all  their  days  ;  and  there  are  those,  no 
doubt,  whose  iniquities  rub  them  of  rest ;  but  nei- 
ther calamities  nor  crimes,  I  hope  and  believe,  do 
•o  much  and  so  generally  abound,  as  to  justify 
the  dark  picture  of  life  which  John8on*s  imagina- 
tion designed,  and  his  strong  pencil  delineated. 
This  I  am  sure,  the  colouring  is  far  too  filoomy 
for  what  I  have  experienced,  Uiough,  as  ur  as  I 
can  remember,  I  have  had  more  sickness  (1  do 
not  say  more  severe,  but  only  more  in  quantity) 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  But  then 
daily  debility  and  occasional  sickness  were  far 
overbalanced  by  intervenient  days,  and,  perhaps, 
weeks  void  of  pain,  and  overflowing  with  comfort 
So  that  in  short,  to  return  to  the  subject,  human 
life,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive  from  experience  or  oh- 
■ervation,  is  not  that  state  of  constant  wretched- 
ness which  Johnson  always  insisted  it  was :  which 
misrepresentation,  for  such  it  surely  is,  his  biog- 
rapher has  not  corrected,  I  suppose,  because,  un- 
happily, he  has  himself  a  larse  portion  of  melan- 
choly in  his  constitution,  and  fancied  the  portrait 
a  faithful  copy  of  life." 

The  learned  writer  then  proceeds  thus  in  his 
letter  to  me  : — 

"  I  have  conversed  with  some  aensible  men  on 
this  subject,  who  all  seem  to  entertain  the  same 
eentiments  respecting  life  with  those  which  are 
expressed  or  implied  in  the  foregoina  paragraph. 
It  might  be  added,  that  as  the  representation  here 
•poken  of  appears  not  consistent  with  fact  and  ex- 
perience, so  neither  does  it  seem  countenanced 
by  scripture.    There  v,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 


•Mrad  tolling  which  at  firat  c^cfat  pvoBiMi  m 
ranch  to  lend  its  sanction  to  iheae  dark  and  di^ 
ponding  notions  aa  the  book  of  Fi  iliiwaiBL 
which  so  often,  and  so  emphatically,  nnifiri— 
the  vanity  of  thinps  snblnnaiy.  But  *  the  d«^ 
of  this  whole  book  (aa  it  has  been  joailj  obeaii 
ed)  is  not  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  life,  boftle 
cute  our  vain  expectations  of  a  complete  and  pn^ 
feet  happiness  in  this  world  :  to  convioca  us^  fhit 
there  is  no  snch  thing  to  be  found  in  mere  cAo^ 
nal  enjoyments  ,* — and  to  teach  ua  to  seek  lor  ha^ 
piness  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  in  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  God,  and  in  the  hopea  of  a  better  lila 
For  this  is  the  application  of  all :  Lei  us  ktmr^  kc. 
xii.  13.  Not  only  hia  d uty,  but  hie  bappineaa  loa : 
For  God,  kc  V.  14.— ^e  '  Sherlock  on  Pic«> 
denoe,'  p.  S99. 

*«  The  New  Testament  tells  ua,  indeed,  aad 
roost  truly,  that  *  sufficient  onto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof:*  and,  therefore,  wiaely  forhida  oa  toia- 
crease  our  burdens  by  forebodings  of  sorrow*  ^  bat 
I  think  it  nowhere  says,  that  even  our  ordinaiy 
afilictions  are  not  consistent  with  a  very  <soo«der- 
able  degree  of  positive  comfort  and  aatisfactioa. 
And,  accordingly,  one  whose  sufieringa  aa  wtU  as 
merits  were  conspicuous  assures  us,  that  in  at*- 
portion  *  as  the  suflR^ringe  of  Christ  abonndcd  ia 
them,  so  their  consolation  also  abounded  by 
Christ'  2  Cor.  L  5.  It  is  needless  to  cite,  aa  in- 
deed it  would  be  endless  even  to  refer  to»  the  mai- 
titudeof  passages  in  both  Testannenta  bokliag 
out,  in  the  strongest  lancuage,  promiaea  of  bto^ 
sings,  even  in  this  woric^  to  the  faithful  servaais 
of  God.  I  will  only  refer  to  St  Luke,  xviii.  8S^ 
30,  and  ]  Tim.  iv.  8. 

**  Upon  the  whole,  setting  aside  instancea  of 
great  and  lasting  bodily  pain,  of  minds  peculiarly 
oppressed  by  melancholy,  and  of  severe  temponl 
calamities,  from  which  extraordinary  caaaa  we 
surely  should  not  form  our  estimate  ofthe  general 
tenour  and  complexion  of  life  ;  excluding  ikeae 
from  the  account,  I  am  convinced  that  aa  wd 
the  gracious  constitution  of  things  which  Pioir> 
dence  has  ordained,  aa  the  declarations  <Mf  acri^ 
ture  and  the  actual  condition  of  individuaJa,  a^ 
thorize  the  sincere  Christian  to  hope  that  his  bna^ 
ble  and  constant  endeavours  to  p!erform  his  duly, 
chequered  as  the  best  life  is  with  many  failings 
will  be  crowned  with  a  greater  degree  of  preneat 
peace,  serenity,  and  comfort,  than  he  couuT  re^ 
sonabiy  permit  himself  to  expect,  if  he  meaaurcd 
hia  views  and  judged  of  life  from  the  o|Hnioo  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  often  and  energetically  expreaaed  ia 
the  memoirs  of  him,  without  any  animadveraiaa 
or  censure  by  his  ingenious  biographrr.  If  fas 
himself,  upon  reviewing  the  subject,  shall  aee  tfia 
matter  in  this  light,  he  will,  in  an  octavo  edition, 
which  is  eageily  expected,  mske  such  additional 
remarks  or  corrections  as  he  shall  judge  6t ;  leat 
the  impressions  which  these  discouraging  passa- 
ges mav  leave  on  the  reader*s  mind  should  in  a 
degree  hinder  what  otherwise  the  whole  apirit  and 
energy  of  the  work  tends,  and,  1  hope  snccese- 
fully,  to  promote,— pure  morality  and  true  reli- 
gion.** 

Though  I  have,  in  some  de^reef  obviated  any 
reflections  against  my  illustrious  friend's  dark 
views  of  life,  when  conaidering,  in  the  couiae  «f 
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Wt  wmk,  hta  ^  lUmbler''  and  Irit  «IU<BeIu  » I 
mm  obliged  to  Mr.  Churton  for  complying  with  my 
icciQest  of  his  permii^sion  to  insert  his  remarks, 
bein^  conscious  of  the  weight  of  what  he  judi- 
cioosly  suggests  as  to  the  melancholj  in  my  own 
eonstitution.  His  more  pleasing  views  of  life, 
I    hope,    are    just.      VaUani    quantum    valere 

JMS5t<nf. 

Mr.  Churton  concludes  his  letter  to  me  in  these 
^ords:  *<  Once,  and  only  once,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  seeing  your  illustrious  friend  ;  and  as  I  feel 
«  particular  regard  for  all  whom  he  distinguished 
"With  his  esteem  and  friendship,  so  I  derive  much 
pleasure  froAi  reflecting  that  I  once  beheld, 
though  but  transiently,  near  our  college  gate,  one 
'Whose  works  will  for  ever  delight  and  improve 
tho  worid,  who  was  a  sincere  and  zealous  son  of 
the  church  of  England,  an  honour  to  his  country, 
•nd  an  omament'to  human  nature." 

His  letter  was  accompanied  with  a  present  from 
iiixnself  of  his  *<  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lec- 
ture," and  from  his  friend,  Dr.  Townson,  the 
irenerable  rector  of  Malpas,  in  Cheshire,  of  his 
«  Discourses  on  the  Gk^pets,"  together  with  the 
fi>llowing  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  excellent 
person,  who  is  now  gone  to  receive  the  reward 
of  his  labours :  "Mr.  Boswell  is  not  only  very 
entertaining  in  his  works,  but  they  are  so  replete 
with  mora!  and  reli<nous  sentiments,  without  an 
instance,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  a  contrary  tenden- 
cy, that  I  cannot  help  having  a  ^reat  esteem  for 
him ;  and  if  you  think  such  a  trifle  as  a  copy  of 
the  Discourses,  ex  dono  authorUy  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  him 
this  small  tefltimony  of  my  regard." 

Sodi  spontaneous  testimonies  of  approbation 
from  such  "bien,  without  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  me,  are  truly  valuable  and  encouraging. 


No.  IX. 

[Catalogue!  or  Lost  of  Designs,  rrferred  to  in 
p.  429.] 

**  DivwrrT. 

**  A  small  book  of  precepts  and  directions  for 
piety ;  the  hint  taken  from  toe  directions  in  Jlfsr- 
fo»'s  exercise. 

**  PBILOSOPBT,     BISTOaT,     AMD'    UTERATtrRE     IN 
GEM  ARAL. 

*•  History  of  Criticism,  as  it  relates  to  judging 
of  authours,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  age. 
An  account  of  the  rise  and  improvements  of  that 
art :  of  the  different  opinions  of  authours,  ancient 
and  modem. 

*«  Translation  of  the  History  of  Herodian. 

**New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Translation  of  Tas- 
BO,  with  notes,  glossary,  &c. 

•*  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  menu- 
ecnpts  and  old  editions,  with  various  readings, 
conjectures,  remarks  on  his  language,  and  the 
changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  eariiest  times 
to  his  age,  and  from  his  to  the  present;  with 
notes  explanatory  of  customs,  &c.  and  references 
to  Boccace,  and' other  authoors,  from  whom  he 


haa  borrowed,  wfCh  an  aeeotmt  of  the  libeitifla  he 
has  taken  in  telling  the  stories ;  his  life,  and  an 
exact  etymological  glossary. 

**  Aristotle's  Rhetorick,  a  translation  of  it  into 
English. 

"  A  Collection  of  Letters,  translated  from  the 
modem  writers,  with  some  account  of  the  several 
authours. 

'*  Oldham's  Poems,  with  notes,  historical  and 
critical. 

<*  Roscommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

'<  Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  written  with  a 
polite  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  divert  as  well 
as  instruct 

«  History  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an 
explication  of  the  fables,  both  allegorical  and  faia- 
torical ;  with  references  to  the  poets. 

**  History  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compen- 
dious manner. 

**  Aristotle's  Ethicks,  an  English  translation  of 
them,  with  notes. 

*' Qeographical  Dictionary  from  the  French. 
[UtreehL]     MS. 

**  Hierocles  upon  Pythagoras,  translated  into 
English,  perhaps  with  notes.  This  is  done  by 
Norris.     [Nov.  9th,  1758.]     MS. 

**  A  book  of  Letters,  upon  all  kinds  of  sub- 
jects. 

'*  Claudian,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum 
noiis  variorum^  in  the  manner  of  Burman. 

"  TuUy's  Tusculan  questions,  a  tnnslation  of 
them. 

"Tully's  De  Naturft  Deoram,  a  translation  of 
those  books. 

'<  Benzo's  New  History  of  the  New  World,  to 
be  translated. 

"  Macbiavel's  History  of  Florence,  to  be  trana- 
lated. 

«  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  EuropOi 
containing  an  account  of  whatever  contributed  to 
the  restoration  of  literature ;  such  as  controvei^ 
sies,  printing,  the  destruction  of  the  Qreek  empire, 
the  encouragement  of  great  men,  with  the  livea 
of  the  most  eminent  patrons,  and  &ost  eminent 
early  professors  of  all  kmds  of  learning  in  difierent 
countries. 

**  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verse,  with  histor> 
ical  notes.     [Nov.  9th,  1752.]     MS. 

«A  Table  of  the  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and 
Guardians,  distinguished  by  fibres  into  six  de- 
grees of  value,  with  notes,  giving  the  reasons  of 
preference  or  degradation. 

"A  Collection  of  Letters  from  English  ao^ 
thours,  with  a  preface  giving  some  account  of 
the  writers;  with  reasons  for  selection,  and 
criticism  upon  styles ;  remaiks  on  each  letter,  if 
needful. 

^  A  Collection  of  Proverbs  from  various  laa- 
guagea    Jan.  Gth, — 53. 

"  A  Dictionary  to  the  Common  Prayer,  in  im- 
itation of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
March— ri7]5S. 

«•  A  Collection  of  Stories  and  Examples,  like 
those  of  Valerias  Maximus.    Jan.  10th, — [17]  53. 

*<From  iElian,  a  volume  of  select  Stories,  peiw 
haps  from  others.    Jan.  88th,— [17]53. 

"  Collection  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventurea, 
and  Descriptions  of  Countries. 
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<<Tnatite 
oontaintng  the 
•Mofia,  eominenUriet,  Jlc 

**  MaiiuM,  Characters,  and  Sentiments,  after 
the  NMinDer  of  Bfnyere,  coHected  out  of  ancient 
Mrthotm,  particttlariy  the  Qraek,  with  Apoph- 
thegms. 

•«Claancal  MiseeUames,  Bdect  Trantlatioiis 
from  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  aothours* 

**  Lives  of  Klostrioas  Persons,  as  well  dC  the 
•etive  as  the  learned,  in  imitatioti  of  Plutarch. 

^  Judgment  of  the  leaned  upon  English  An- 
thoiirs. 

«*  Poetical  iXetionary  of  the  English  toncae. 

**  ConsideFation  upon  the  present  State  of  Lon- 
don. 

**  CoHection  of  Epigrams,  with  notes  and  oh- 
servations. 

'*Obsenralions  on  the  English  Langaage,  rela- 
ting to  words,  phrases,  and  modes  of  speech. 

'(ftiinotie,  LiteraiiB,  Miscellaneous  Reflec- 
tions, Criticiums,  Emendations,  Notes. 

•<  Hislofy  of  the  Constitution. 

**  Comperison  of  Philosophical  and  Christian 
Morality,  by  sentences -oollected  from  the  moralp 
isCs  ana  fathers. 

**  Plutarch's  Lives  in  English,  with  notes. 

''POBTaT  AMD  WORKS   OF  IMAGIMATIOH. 

«  Hymn  to  Ignorance. 

**  The  Palace  of  Sloth,— «  vision. 

'^Coluthns,  to  be  translated. 

^Prefudice, — aooetical  esssy. 

<<  The  Palace  ot  Nonsense,— a  Tision." 

Johnson's  extraordinary  facility  of  composition, 
when  he  shook  off  his  constitutional  indolence^ 
and  resolutely  sat  down  to  write,  is  admirably 
deacfibed  by  Mr.  Couitenay,  in  his  ''Poetical 
Aeview,"  which  I  have  several  times  quoted : 

«  While  rlwoaf  h  llfe*i  mase  he  sent  a  ptorefa«  view, 
Hb  niod  «zpaiMlve  to  the  object  srew. 
With  various  Mores  of  erudition  fraufht, 
The  lively  image,  the  deep-searchinf  ihouflil, 
BWrt  In  repose ;— b«t  when  the  nomeat  praM*d, 
The  bright  Ideas  stood  at  once  confeasM ; 
lostaat  his  ffsnios  sped  its  vlfforovs  rays, 
And  o*er  the  letterM  worid  diffused  a  blaze. 
As  worab'd  with  fire  the  cloud  eleetrick  flies, 
A  ad  calmly  o*sr  th*  horixon  asems  to  rise : 
Touched  by  the  pointed  «leel,  the  llf  htniof  flows, 
And  all  th'  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows.*' 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  know  with  ez- 
«flt  precision  everr  production  of  Johnson's  pen. 
He  owned  to  me  that  he  had  written  about  toity 
sermons ;  but  as  f  understood  that  he  had  given 
or  sold  them  to  different  persons,  who  were  to 

C reach  them  as  their  own,  he  did  not  consider 
imself  at  liberty  to  acknowledge  them.  Would 
those  who  were  thus  aided  by  him,  who  are  atill 
alive,  and  the  friends  of  those  who  are  dead,  iair- 
ly  inform  the  world,  it  would  be  obli<nogly  grati- 
fying a  reasonable  curiosity,  to  which  there  sl^uld, 
I  think,  now  be  no  objection.  Two  volumes  of 
them,  published  since  his  death,  are  sufliciently 
■nsoertaioed.  AnU,  p.  1S4,  I  have  before  me 
In  his  handwriting  a  fbgment  of  twenty  qoaito 


leav«s,or  ft  franshMlloB  fatoffflriish  oTSAriL 
De  Belh  CidUumrie,  When  S  mnm  dsne  1 
hate  no  notion;  but  it  ■eoas 
superiour  nsarit  to  maik  it  as 
puolications  heretofore  mentionod,  I 
from  internal  evidence,  to  admit  aJso 
the  following,  winch,  notwithsCanding 
chronological  care,  escaped 
this  work  I 

*<Considemtion8  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  TisMte 
Sermons,"  f  published  in  17S9,  in  tlio  «Qc^d^ 
man*s  Magasine.*'  It  is  a  very  ingenioan  ^cCbsbs 
of  the  right  of  abridging  an  authonr^  woik,  wid^ 
out  beinjg  held  as  infrino^g  his  property.  This 
is  one  ofthe  nicest  qoestions  in  the  Lmm  mj  IM- 
scafiirs ;  and  I  cannot  help  thihkinc,  thai  ihs 
indulgence  of  abridging  is  often  ezceeaiD«|y  injn- 
rious  to  anthours  uid  booksellers,  and  sEoold  a 
very  few  cases  be  permitted.  At  any  ral^  la 
prevent  difficult  and  uncertain  discusaiaii,aad  pve 
an  abaoloto  security  to  anthoors  in  the  praperiT  sf 
their  labours,  no  abridgement  whatever  •facwid  he 

Krmitted  till  after  the  expiration  of  such  a  b«»> 
r  of  years  as  the  legislature  may  be 

fijL 

But,  though  it  has  been  eonSdently 
him,  I  cannot  allow  that  he  wrote  a  dedication  to 
borh  houses  of  pariiament  of  a  book  eatidcd 
«The  Evan^lical  History  Hannonised."  Be 
was  no  erosfcer,  no  declaimer  against  the  fasssa 
He  would  not  have  written  <*That  we  are  fallen 
upon  an  age  in  which  corruption  is  not  bai«ly  onfr* 
veraal,  is  universallv  confessed.**  Nor,  **  Rapans 
preys  on  the  publick  without  oppoeiiion,  and  per- 
jury betrays  it  without  inquiry.**  Nor  would  he^ 
to  exdto  a  speedy  reformation,  have  conjared  up 
such  phantoms  of  tonor  as  these :  ^  A  few  yean 
longer,  and  perhaps  all  endeavoura  will  be  ia 
vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  sn  eartbqpake ; 
we  may  be  delivered  to  onr  enemies.'*  Thia  is 
not  Johnsonian. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  this  dedicatioii  several 
sentences  constructed  upon  the  model  of  thoae  sf 
Johnson.  But  the  imitation  of  the  form,  withoot 
the  spirit  of  his  style,  has  been  so  general,  that 
this  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  evidence,  fives  ov 
newspaper  writere  aspire  to  it  In  an  aoooont 
of  the  funeral  of  Edwin,  the  comedian,  in  «  The 
Diary** of  Nov.  9,  1790,  that  son  of  dfoUetj  ii 
thus  described:  "A  roan  who  had  ao  oAoa 
cheered  the  sullenness  ot*  vacancy,  and  suapenfied 
the  approaches  of  sorrow.**  And  in  ■'TIm  Dub- 
lin Evening  Post,*'  Ausust  16,  1791,  there  is  ths 
following  paragraph:  **It  is  a  sinsilar  carcnn- 
stanoe,  that  in  a  city  like  this,  oonUming  8OO«O00 
people,  there  are  three  months  in  the  y(>ar  duriag 
which  no  place  of  publick  amusement  is  open. 
Long  vacation  is  here  a  vacation  from  pleaaor^ 
as  well  as  business ;  nor  is  there  an^  mode  of  pass- 
ing  the  listless  evenings  of  dechning  onramer, 
but  in  the  riots  of  a  tavern,  or  the  stupidity  of  a 
coffee-house.** 

I  have  not  thou^t  it  necessary  to  specify  evoy 
copy  of  verses  written  by  Johnson,  it  bemg  my 
intention  to  publish  an  authentick  editioa  S  at 
his  poetry,  with  notea. 
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Johnson's    portnitBt    nfirred'  to  in 
pag9  450. 
i  note  on  Dr.  Johnson^ s  portraits  being  t»- 
eoTKfiete,  the  Editor  is  obUjged  to  Mr,  John 
Murray^  junior^  for  considerable  additions 
to    the  lul^  tohich    are    distinguished   by 
hriKkets.]    • 
Z>«ie  of  Encrsver'B  name.     Date  of 

p^intini.  engraving. 

XPrlor  lo  A  minlatiire,  painter  anknown,  which  belong- 
X7S3.  ed  to  Mra.  Johnson,  now  in  the  powMiion  of 
Dr.  Harwood.    Bee  preface,  p.  vill.  n.   ^ 

Firat  engraved  for  this  edition,  size  of  the  orig- 
inal E.  Pfaiden  1830. 

A  three-qnarter  face  to  the  left  (In  an  oval) ; 
be  la  dreased  in  what  was  aiyled  a  aeven  atory 
wig,  and  holds  a  pen  up  to  his  eye.  The  Ukeneas 
apparently  tak<m  before  any  of  Sir  Joshua's  por- 
tnuta    .  J9o  artist's  name  or  date] 

BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 
ITTSR.     I.  Mr.  BosweU*s  picture;  sold  at  Jamea  Bos- 
wen*s  sale  f  >r  seventy  guineas.    Dr.  Johnson  tn 
an  arm  chair,  seated  at  a  table  with  wiitiiv  ma- 


terials ;  pen  in  his  hand.1 
410.  for  lirst  edidon  of  BosweD*s  Life 


ITOl 


J.  Heath 
Ditto  8vo.  for  8va  edition  of  ditto 

J.  Baker  1791 

[This  picture  has  been  repeatedly  engraved  for 
various  editions  of  this  work. 
Befbre  IL  Jfno  in  the  Marquu  af  Stafford't  coOm- 
1T70.  turn.  Side  face,  to  right,  eyes  almost  dosed, 
without  wig;  showing  the  nervous  habit  to 
which  he  was  addicteJ,  when  unemployed,  of 
moving  his  hands  up  and  down  before  him,  with 
the  fingeiB  extended.  It  was  of  this  picture  that 
he  said,  "  Ii  is  not  fHendly  to  hand  down  to  poa- 
terity  the  imperfections  of  any  man.** 

Sir  Joshua  Is  said  to  have  bad  in  his  mind  this 
atdtttde  and  the  abstracted  expression  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  countenance,  when  he  painted  the 
Soothsayer  TIreslas  in  his  large  picture  of  tha 
Infant  Herculea. 
Folio,  mezzotint,  very  fine 

James  Watson  1770 

8vow  mezaodnt  for  Sir  Joshua's  works  ' 

S.  W.  ReynoUs. 
1T33.      An  etchlna  of  the  head  only,  fkom  a  copy  of 
this  picture  by  Ozias  Humphrey 

Mrs.  D.  Turner.] 
m.  Mr.  Langton's  picture,  now  at  Onnby, 
near  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire,  the  seat  of  Peregrine 
Mossiiigberd,  Esq.  Mr.  Langton's  second  son. 
Sheet  mezzotint,  venr  fine 

W.  Doughty  " — 

Line,  prefixed  to  Dictionary  folio 

T.Cook 
Ditto  to  Dictionary  4to 

Ditto. 
[Small  ditto  to  Bdl's  Poets 
Ditto. 
Oval  Bromley. 

For  the  RamUer,  oval,  small  alze 

John  Hall 
Oval,  prefixed  to  first  ed.  of  Lives  of  the  Poeta 

T.  Trotter  17T9 

4to.  prefixed  to  Dictionary 

J.  Heath  1799 

In  stipple  SchavionelSl  1809 

4to.  prefixed  to  Dlctionaiy 

W.  HoU  1814 

A  very  excellent  line  engraviiMr  for  the  Diet 
pubUabed  by  RoUiMoo 

W.  C.  Edwards  1898 

Ditto,  smaOer  Ditto  1883 

8vo.  meziotlAt  for  the  worka  of  Sir  Joabua 
—    *grnolda  S.  W.  Reynolds.] 

1778.      IV.  Urs.  PloEzl*a  picture,  imw  tn  Us  jims«#- 
«tm  «/   Watttm   Tiftvr^  Etq.    Threeniuarter 
Ace,  to  left,  bokUng  a  book  up  to  his  eye. 
In  an  oval  8vo.,  for  Murpby'a  ed.  of  hia 


1784. 
1787 


1787 
17W 


1T39 


Ditto 

Utfo  L  Fittter« 

Ditto,  ftea  10  tbertadit 


1787 


k  fiv  Coak^a  PoaM 

Prefixed  to  hia  worka,  V& 

W.  T.  Fry  iSlS 

T.  Duke  of  Doiset's  picture  at  Kaoie,  now 
Lord  Plymouth's;  a  copy  of  No.  II.] 

[BY  BARRY. 

About  Fun  face,  fiaiahed  only  aa  for  as  the  sbonlden. 
ITSL  and  copied  into  one  of  the  large  picturas  now  in 
the  room  of  the  Society  of  Aru  in  the  Adelphl. 
The  original  sketch  was  sold  at  Barry's  sale  to 
Mr.  Hanson  fw  30  goineaa. 
Engraved  in  line  4to.  size 

Anker  Smith  1808 

Ditto,  8vo.  with  specimens  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
slgnatiire  at  dlflbrent  periods  of  his  Ufo 

Audlnel  1889] 

BYOPIE. 

Tbrea-qaarter  foce,  to  the  left,    ■agnived  lo 
an  oval,  prefixed  to  Dktlonaiy  fol&o 
_  J.  Heath  1786 

Wo.  4to.  Davenport] 

Folio  mezzotint     C.  Townlt^.*  1789 

BY  NORTHCOTE 
[Three-quarter  foce,  to  right  boldliw  a  book 
I.  J.  De  Claassin      1813] 
BY  MISS  REYNOLDS. 
[1783.     A  miniature.    This  portrait  did  not  pieaae  Dr. 
J.,  who  styled  U  "  Johnson's  grimly  ghost"] 
BY  MR.  ZOFFANU. 
BY  O.  HUMPHREY. 
1773.      A  mlniatiire. 

Drawn  by  Engraver's  Date  of 

name.  encravinc. 

[HeadinaanaUoval  ^^      ^ 

T.  Trotter       T.  Trotter  17891 

Profile  in  oval,  to  the  left,  without  wig 

Do.  Do.  1784 

Whole  length,  In  the  dreas  worn  by  him  ok 
the  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  with  his  stick,  folio 
Do.  Do.  17W 

[Side-faces  to  right  the  coontenanee  haggard, 
and  exhibltiiDg  marks  of  decay.    This  wasprob- 
ably  the  last  portrait  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  sat : 
it  was  finished  a  short  time  before  his  death 
T.  Trotter       T.  Trotter  17861 

[Do.  prefixed  to  Harding's  Shakspeare;  draw- 
ing bekmced  to  Dr.  Farmer 
^         Do.  Do.  17981 

Side-foce,  tn  right  ' 

J.  Harding  Do.  1789 

Medallion,  profile  to  left,  with  wig,  prefixed  ta 
the  Dictionary 

F.  Bartolozzi  Bartolozil  1789 

Ditto  for  Sharpe's  Johnsonlana 

Do.  G.  Murray  1880 

^  tDeed-ent  on  the  titie-page  of  Sharpe's  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  in  1  VOL 

Do.  Thompson  J830 

[A  small  oval,  profile  to  right 

N.  Gardiner    N.  Gardiner  1786. 

8vo.  profile  to  right 

P.  8.  Lamboum  P.  8.  Lamboura        17911 
Profile  to  left,  prefixed  to  Johnsonlana 

Unknown    J.Taylor  1756 

For  "Lavaier's  Essays  on  Physiognomy,"  fai 
which  Johnson's  countenance  la  analysed  upoa 
*.»..*.    **>«Prin«*Pl««  of  that  fanciful  writer. 
174a     [A  view  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  are  introduced;  the  figures 
verysmalL    See  vol.  L  p.  36. 

Loggan.  1804 

*  Brother  of  Mr.  Townley,  of  the  Commons,  an  In- 
genioua  artist  who  resided  some  time  at  Berlin,  and  has 
2?  ^■Mur  of  being  engraver  to  hia  Majesty  the  Kbig  of 
Aussia.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  mezzodntos  that  ever 
was  executed;  and  what  renders  it  of  extraordinary 
value,  the  plate  was  destroyed  after  four  or  five  imprea- 
riona  onhr  were  taken  off.  One  of  them  is  in  the  posses- 
iten  of  Sir  William  Scott— Boswkll.  [It  is  protebto 
™?^  ^^  ^<^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  merely  early  imprcadoni 
taken  off  from  the  aame  plate,  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Boa- 
well,  which  distinguishes  them,  having  been  erai 
tbey  were  piinied^-J.  Mvskat,  tmTy 
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A  wbole-leiigth,  In  a  eockad  hat,  raffles  on  ttia 
haadi,  holding  a  stick  behind  hla  back 
Not  known. 
There  ia  a  whole-length  figare  In  Canbrtdga*a 
imka,  4to.,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Beatand.] 
BUST  BY  NOLLEKENS, 

[178L  Never  cut  in  marble;  the  firat  caat  tnm  the 
mould  la  now  the  property  of  Hon.  Amr  Ellla. 
Without  the  wig;  tne  flowing  hair  which  hanga' 
down  the  neck  copied  ttota  a  benar,  whom 
Mr.  Smith  atatea  to  have  been  called  from  the 
■irAt  to  aerve  as  model. 
After  a  drawing  ftom  the  above  Ah.  Wivell 
W.  T.  Fry  1815] 

STATUE  BY  BACON. 

In  St  PauPa;  the  flxvt  monoment  ever  placed 
in  that  building. 

Repeatedly  engraved. 

There  are  alao  aeveral  aeala  with  hla  head  cut 
on  them,  pardculariy  a  very  fine  one  by  that 
eminent  artiat,  Edward  Buich,  Eaq.,  R.  A. ;  in 


die  wmmhIoii  4Bf  tlie  ytnogfx  1 
[copied  and  engraved  by 
Richter  RIchler 


rTl 


the 

Let  me  add,  aa  a  proof  of  the  popalar^y  i 
character,  that  these  are  copper 
at  Birmingham,  wltli   his  ' 
them,  which  paaa  current 
and  In  the  neighbouring  pana  of  the  oomiiyy. 

{In  thiahat  are  enumerated,  ft  is  bellrred,^ 
the  original  portraits  of  Dr.  iobimoB,  bat  m^ 
the  must  rewmrkabU  of  the  en| 
ftom  them.  The  valuairie  and 
lection  of  Henry  Smedlcy.  Eaa.  Id 
be  found  almost  every  frtnt  m  Mm 
been  publiahed,  CMitaina  more  than 
Waiinct  plates,  which  have  been 
different  timea. 

An  illustrated  copy  of  BoBw«D*a  Life,  bdoaf- 
Jng  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  Britiob  MaanwjaaS- 
dltion  to  numeroua  rare  impreanians  of  poitni* 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  ia  embeUisbed  with  views  of  d 
the  houaea  in  which  he  resided ;  maay  of  thea 
drawn  by  Mr.  Bmitli  himaeIC— J.  Hitbbat,  ics-] 
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Na  L 

WLaoKJScmvB  of   Dr.   Johnson  by 
Reynolds. 


Miss 


Uk.  Pjllxer's  P^P^^  contain  ttoo  manu^ 
9cripl8 1  one  of  Miss  Reynold's  Recollec- 
tions, both  in  her  own  handirriting^  nearly 
ike  smme  in  substance^  btU  differing  a  good 
deal  as  to  the  order^  and  something  as  to 
Urn  handlings  cf  the  various  topes.  Miss 
Reftudds's  best  stvle  vms,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
himsdf  hinted  to  W,  not  a  clear  one^  and 
in  those  rambling  Recolleetions  scattered 
over  separate  sheets  cf  paper,  there  is  a  good 
deiU  Of  tautology  and  eon/usion,  throttgh 
tohieh  the  Editor  has  had  some  difficulty  in 
diseovering  any  thing  like  order.  He  has^ 
hotoevert  made  an  arrangement  whichy  if  not 
quite  satisfactory^  is  at  least  intelligible, 
TThese  fieooUectioiis  teU  little  that  is  new, 
bvA  they  confirm  and  explain,  and  occa- 
sionally throw  a  useful  light  an  some  interest- 
ing  points  cf  Dr.  JohnsorCs  manners  and 
character:  and  although  they  have  not  the 
advantage  of  having  ^en  written  whUe  the 
matters  were  quite  fresh  in  Miss  Reynotds^s 
fmindf  the  long  and  cordial  intimacy  be- 
tween her  and  Dr,  Johnson  entitles  them 
to  «s  much  confidence  as  can  be  placed  in 
Recdlectioii8^*^£o. 

**  Thb  first  time  I  wts  in  company  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  which  was  at  Miss  Cotterers,  I  well 
remember  the  flattering  notice  he  took  of  a  lady 
present,  on  her  saying  that  she  was  inclined  to 
estiraste  the  morality  of  every  person  according 
ma  they  liked  or  disliked  Clarissa  Harlowe.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Richardson's  works  in 
general,  but  of  Clarissa  he  always  spoke  with 
Die  highest  enthnsiastic  praise.  He  used  to  say 
that  K  was  the  first  book  in  the  world  for  the 
knowledge  it  displays  of  the  human  heart  s. 

**Yelof  theantKor  I  never  heard  him  speak 
with  any  degree  of  cordiality,  but  rather  as  if  im- 

Eressed  with  some  cause  of  resentm<>nt  against 
im ;  and  this  has  been  imputed  to  somf^thins  of 
jealooAy.  not  to  say  envy,  on  account  of  Richard- 
soD^s  havinff  engrossed  the  attentions  and  afTec- 
tionate  assiduities  of  several  very  in^nious  lite- 
rary ladies,  whom  he  used  to  call  nts  adopted 
daughters,  and  for  whom  Dr.  Johiison  had  con- 

I  [Mr.  GwKtlrin*«  oopf  of  theae  ReUtt^fiams  w>eiiM  to 
bave  bees  extraet-Nl  and  abrfdf ed  ftom  the  origliials  by 
anollMr  band.— Ed.] 

t  (flsa  Mto,  VOL  L  p.  MS.— £».] 


ceived  a  paternal  afibetion  (paiticularly  for  two  of 
them,  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs. 
ChapoDie),  previous  to  their  acquaintance  with 
Richardson,  and  it  was  said  that  he  thought  him- 
self neglected  by  them  on  his  account 

'*  Dr  Johnson  set  a  higher  value  upon  female 
friendship  than  perhaps  moat  men  s,  which  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  was  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  his  acquaintance  with  those  ladies,  if  it  was 
not  originally  derived  from  thenL  To  their  soci- 
ety, doubtless,  r*:hardson  owed  that  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  that  feminine  excellence,  as  I  may  s^^y^ 
that  ao  peculiarly  distinguishes  his  writings  from 
those  of  his  own  sex  in  general,  how  high  soever 
they  may  soar  above  the  other  in  the  more  digni- 
fied paths  of  literature,  in  scientific  investigations, 
and  abCruso  inquiries. 

^  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  repeat,  with  very  appa- 
reat  delight,  some  lines  of  a  poem  written  by  Alias 
Mulso: 

« Sav,  BteDa,  what  is  love,  whose  cmel  power 

Itoba  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy  1 
What  nymph  or  ffoddeas,  In  what  fatal  hoar, 

Produced  to  Hf  ht  the  mLKhief-makinf  boy  1 
Borne  aay,  by  IdJeneitf  and  Pleaaure  bred, 

The  amlliag  babe  on  beds  nf  roaea  lay : 
There  with  aoft  honey'd  dews  by  Fancy  fodi 

Hia  infant  beauties  open'd  on  the  day.  4  * 

<<Dr.  Johnson  had  an  uncommon  retentive 
memory  for  every  thing  that  appeared  to  him 
worthv  of  observation.  Whatever  he  met  with 
in  reading,  particulariy  poetry,  I  believe  he  seldom 
required  a  revisal  to  be  able  to  repeat  verbatim. 
If  not  literally  so,  his  deviations  were  generally 
improvements.  This  was  the  case,  in  9ome  re- 
spects, in  Shenatone's  poem  of  the  'Inn,'  which  I 
learned  from  hearing  Dr.  Johnson  repeat  it ;  and 
I  was  surprised,  on  seeing  it  lately  among  the 
authour's  works  for  the  first  time,  to  find  it  so  di& 
ferent.  One  stanza  he  seems  to  have  extempo- 
rized himself: 

^  And  9nee  again,  I  shape  my  wof 

Tlurmugh  ram,  tkroufk  akine^  tkfugk  tkiA  ami  (JUa, 
Secure  to  meet,  at  do$e  of  dap^ 

A  kind  reaptian  at  an  inn.* 

'*  He  always  read  amazingly  quick,  glancing 

3  L"  In  his  conversation  with  ladies,  he  liad  such  a  fe- 
licity as  would  put  vttlirar  snllantry  out  of  countenance. 
Of  tlie  female  mind  he  conceived  a  higher  opinion  thmn 
many  men,  and,  tbottch  ike  «■«  neoer  awmaeiad  of  a 
blamabte  vnXitaao§  with  any  individnat  •/  them  (see 
anu,  p.  438),  had  a  ftreat  esteem  for  tlie  sex.  The  defect 
in  his  powera  of  sight  rendered  him  totally  InsenalMe  to 
the  cbnrms  of  beauty  *  but  he  kuiew  that  beauty  was  the 
attribute  of  the  sex,  aftd  treated  all  women  with  such  aa 
equal  complacency  as  6attered  every  one  Sato  a  bottaf 
that  she  had  her  share  of  that  or  some  more  valuable  ea> 
dowmenL  In  hb  discourses  with  them  his  oompMraenfs 
had  ever  a  neat  and  elegant  turn :  they  were  never  di- 
rect, but  always  implied  the  merit  they  wera  lalended  to 
attest."— i/a»ifcm«'«  A«/«,  p.  309.— Es.] 

4  [Johnson  paid  the  nrst  of  those  stanzas  tbc  great  ani 
undeaerved  compliment  of  quoting  It  in  bis  Dtedonaijf 
under  the  word  "  ftuATaAiJi.**->£i>.] 
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bis  eve  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page  in 
an  ioatant  If  he  made  any  pause,  it  was  a  com- 
pliment to  the  work ;  and  after  aeeeawing  i  over 
It  a  few  minutes,  generally  repeated  the  passage, 
especially  if  it  was  poetry. 

"One  day, on  taking  up  Pope's  'Essay  on 
Man,'  a  particular  passage  seemed  more  than 
ordinary  to  engage  nis  attention ;  so  much  so 
indeed  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  after  he 
had  left  the  book  and  the  seat  in  which  he  was 
sitting,  he  returned  to  revise  it,  turning  orer  the 
pages  with  anxiety  to  find  it,  and  then  repeated, 

*  Paminns,  though  aelflsb,  if  their  roeaiu  be  fair, 
List  under  Reason,  and  deserve  her  care :  ^ 

Those  Uiat,  Imparted,  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name.* 

^^  Ens.  U.  V.  96. 

His  task,  probably,  was  the  whole  paragraph,  but 
these  Imes  only  were  audible. 
**  He  seemed  much  to  delight  in  reciting  verses, 

Krticularly  from  Pope.  Amon<s:  the  many  I  have 
d  the  pleaj»ure  of  hearing  him  recite,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  *  Dunciad  ; '  and  his  Epistle  to  Jerras, 
seemed  to  claim  his  highest  admiration. 

*  Led  by  some  rule  that  Ruidcs,  but  not  coDstraina, 
And  finish'd  more  through  happiness  than  painsa,* 

be  used  to  remark,  was  a  union  that  constituted 
the  uUimate  degree  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts. 
"Two  lines  also  from  Pope's  *  Universsl  Pray- 
er* I  have  heard  him  quote,  in  very  serious  con- 
versation, as  his  theological  creed : 

*  And  binding  Nature  fast  in  Ikle, 
hefi  free  the  human  wUl.* 

<*  Some  lines  also  he  used  to  repeat  in  his  best 
manner,  written  in  memory  of  Bishop  Boulter  s, 
which  I  believe  are  not  much  known. 

« Some  write  their  wrongs  In  marble ;  he,  more  just, 
Btoop'd  down  serene  and  wrote  them  in  the  dust ; 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  evi^  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind. 
There,  sncret  in  tlie  grave,  he  baie  them  lie. 
And  grieved  they  could  not  'scape  the  Almighty's  eye.* 

'<  A  lady  who  had  learnt  them  from  Dr.  John- 
son thouglit  she  had  made  a  mistake,  or  had  forgot 
some  words,  as  she  could  not  make  out  a  reference 
to  there,  and  mentioned  it  to  him.  *  Nu,'  he  said, 
*  she  had  not;'  and  after  seesawir*g  a  few  mi- 
nutes, said  something  that  indicated  surprise,  that 
he  should  not  have  made  the  same  remark 
before. 

"  Some  time  after,  he  told  the  lady  that  these 
lines  were  inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Dic- 
tions ry,  under  the  word  sport  4. 

"Of  Goldsmith's  Traveller  he  used  to  opeak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation.  A  lady  6  T 
remember,  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr. 
Johnson  read  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  on 

1  [A  lady  said  pleasantly  of  Dr.  Johnson's  strnngo 
movement,  or  oscillation  whll*^  reading  that  "  his  kf.ad 
»wumr  0ee0Hd».**—MuM  Jlawkhu^t  Memoirs,  vol.  IL  p. 
S16.~Ed.1 

s  Fpifltle  to  Jervaf.-~Miss  Rbtnolim. 

3  ^Bv  Dr.  Madden.    See  mmU,  v.  1.  p.  137.— Ev.] 

«  [They  are  so.  We  see  in  this  csm,  and  that  of  Miss 
Mulso  (sM/e,  p.  401),  that  Dr.  Johnwin's  personal  pardal- 
liies  induced  him  to  quote  in  his  Dictionary  authors  who 
^  had  no  business  there."  See  mte,  v.  i.  p.  137,  the  mo- 
tive of  his  gratitude  to  Madden.— Eo.l 

i  [Miss  Beynolds  herself.— Ep.] 


its  first  coming  out,  to  testify  her  mdnuimtioD  ef  '4^ 
exclaimed,  *  I  never  more  shall  think  Dr.  GeU> 
smith  ugly.*  In  having  thought  bo,  h(»wever,  sbs 
was  by  no  means  singular ;  ao  inntancecf  wfaick 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  mention,  beou»e  it  in- 
volves a  remarkable  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  ready 
wit :  for  this  lad  v,  one  evening  heinj*  in  a  large 
party,  was  called  upon  after  supper  tor  her  toai^ 
and  seeming  embarrassed,  she  was  desired  to  fpm 
the  ugliest  man  she  knew  ;  and  she  ioimediatrly 
named  Dr.  Goldsmith,  on  which  s  lady  s  on  tM 
other  side  of  the  table  rose  up  and  resclied  scrm 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  e]q>reflaing  some  dcsss 
of  being  better  acquainted  with  her,  it  being  the 
first  time  they  had  met ;  on  which  Dr.  Jotmssa 
said,  <  Thus  the  ancients,  on  the  comiDencenieit 
of  their  friendships,  used  to  sacrifioe  a  beast  fae> 
twixt  them.' 

'*Sir  Joshua,  I  have  often  thought,  never  gave 
a  more  striking  proof  of  his  excellence  in  poritait- 
painting,  than  m  giving  dignity  to  Dr.  GKildsaiilh^ 
countenance,  and  yet  preservings  strong  likcnesiL 
But  he  drew  after  his  mind,  or  ratber  his  geisa^ 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  that  distinciieB, 
assimilating  the  one  with  his  conversstioo,  the 
other  with  his  works. 

'*  Dr.  Goldsmith*s  cast  of  countenance,  and  in- 
deed his  whole  figure  from  head  to  foot,  impressed 
every  one  at  first  si^t  with  an  ides  of  his  betnga 
low  mechanic — particularly,  I  believe,  s  journey- 
man tailor.  A  little  concurring  instanee  ef  this  I 
well  remember.  One  day  at  Sir  Joftlnn.  Rey^ 
nolds*s,  in  company  with  some  ^ntlemen  and 
ladies,  he  was  relatmg  with  fsrest  lodignaitioa  as 
insult  he  had  just  received  from  some  jmitlefsan 
ho  had  accidentally  met  (I  think  at  a  oo£e>boase). 
*The  fellow,*  he  said, '  took  roe  for  a  tailor  * '  os 
which  all  the  party  either  laughed  aloud  or  showed 
they  suppressed  a  laugh. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  have  much  more  kin^ 
ness  for  Goldsmith,  than-  Goldsmith  had  for  bin. 
He  always  appeared  to  be  overawed  by  Jshssoo, 
particulaily  wnen  in  company  with  people  of  any 
consequence,  always  as  if  impressed  with  some 
fear  of  disgrace,  and  indeed  well  he  nuglil.  I 
have  been  witness  to  many  mortifications  he  hsa 
suffered  in  Dr.  Johnson's  company  :  one  day  in 
particular,  at  Sir  Joshua's  table,  a  gentleman  Is 
whom  he  was  talking  his  best  stopped  him,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  with  '  Hush !  hush !  Dr. 
Johnson  is  going  to  say  something.' 

**  At  another  time,  a  gentleman  who  was  aittine 
between  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Goldsmith,  and 
with  whom  he  had  been  disputing,  remarked  Co 
another,  loud  enough  for  Goldamith  to  hear  him, 
<  That  he  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  between  C/rsssM/er 
and  Ursa  minor  i  /  ' 

"Mr.  Baretti  used  to  remark  (with  a  smile) 
that  Df.  Johnson  always  talked  his  best  to  the  la- 
dies.    But  indeed  that  was  his  general  practice  to 

6  Mrg.  rhnlmondely.— Mi«a  Rkykoldb. 

7  'The  Editor  has  preserved  this  tpecimen, ««  a  vtrflt^ 
insUnec  of  the  easy  rkbricatioR  of  what  are  caUcd  ea«e- 
d9te»y  and  of  how  little  even  the  best  aulhnrities  can  be 
relied  on  in  such  uiaiierB.  The  real  anecdote  was  of 
Doctor  MnjoT  and  Dortor  Minor  (see  «st#.  roL  L  pw 
353),  by  no  means  so  liappy  as  the  fabrication,  ^od  the 
title  of  Una  M^jor  was  a|>plir<d  to  Johnson  by  oM  Laid 
Aurhinlrch  (antfy  p.  450).  Prom  thttse  two  teas  tiw 
pieaftant  fallary  quowd  by  Miss  Reynolds  was  so  4pfM 
compounded.— 'Ep.] 


MISG£2.LANfiOUd  AJ^^CDOTCS. 


!  who  woald  famrah  him  with  «  snbject  worthy 
oC  his  discQssion  ;  for,  what  was  very  singular  in 
Ikitn,  he  woald  rarely,  if  ever,  begin  any  subject 
ftftimaelf,  but  would  sit  silent  i  till  something  was 
fHfcrUcularly  addressed  to  him,  and  if  that  happen- 
ed to  lead  to  any  scientific  or  moral  inquiry,  his 
l»«neTolence,  I  believe,  more  immediately  incited 
iBim  to  expatiate  on  it  for  the  edification  of  the  ig- 
norant than  for  any  other  motive  whatever. 

'*  One  day,  on  a  !ady*B  telling  him  that  she  had 
Tead  Pamelas  *  Hermit  *  with  dissatisfaction,  for 
she  could  not  help  thinkins;  that  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, who  were  sqch  immediate  ministers  from 
beaven  of  good  to  man,  did  not  deserve  such  pun- 
iahments  as  our  laws  inflict,  Dr.  Johnson  spoke 
s«ieh  an  eloquent  oration,  so  deeply  philosophical, 
mm  indeed  afforded  a  most  striking  instance  of  the 
truth  of  Baretti's  observation,  but  of  which,  to  my 
great  regret,  I  can  give  no  corroborating  proof, 
my   memory  furnishing  me  with  nothing  more 
than  barely  the  general  tendency  of  his  argumefits, 
^rhioh  was  to  prove,  that  though  it  might  be  said 
tliat  wicked  men,  as  well  as  the  good,  were  roin- 
ieCflrs  of  God,  because  ill  the  moral  sphere  the 
.  ^ood  we  enjoy  and  the  evH  we  suffer  are  admin- 
istered to  us  by  man,  yet,  as  infinite  goodness 
coatd  not  inspire  or  influence  man  to  act  wicked- 
ly, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  divine  property 
to  produce  good  out  of  evil,  and  as  man  was  en- 
dowed with  free-will  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  act- 
ing wickedly,  with  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
"With  conscience  to  admonish  and  to  direct  him  to 
choose  the  one  and  to  reject  the  other,  he  wis, 
therefote,  as  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God  and  of 
man,  and  as  deserving  punishment  for  his  evil 
deeds,  as  if  no  good  had  resulted  from  them. 

"  And  yet,  though,  to  the  best  of  my  remem- 
brance, this  was  the  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson^s 
discourse  in  answer  to  the  lady^s  observation,  I 
am  rather  apprehensive  that  in  some  respects  it 
may  be  thought  inconsistent  with  his  general  as- 
aertioas,  that  man  was  by  nature  much  more  in< 
dined  to  evil  than  to  good.  But  it  would  ill  be- 
come me  to  expatiate  on  such  a  subject. 

^*  Yet  what  can  be  said  to  reconcile  his  opinion 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to  evil 
with  his  own  xealous  virtuous  propensions  ?  No- 
thing perhaps,  at  least  by  me,  InU  that  this  opin- 
ion, 1  believe,  was  founded  upon  religious  princi- 
ples I  elating  to  original  sin  ;  and  I  well  remember 
that,  when  disputing  with  a  person  on  this  subject, 
who  thouglit  that  nature,  reason,  and  virtue  were 
the  constituent  principles  of  humanity,  he  would 
flay,  *  Nay,  nay,  if  man  is  by  nature  prompted  to 
act  virtuously,  all  Ibe  divine  precepts  of  the  gos- 
pel, all  its  denunciations,  all  the  laws  enacted  by 
man  to  restrain  man  from  evil,  had  been  needless.* 
**  It  is  certain  that  he  would  scarcely  allow  any 
one  to  feel  much  for  the  distresses  of'  others  ;  or 
whatever  he  thought  they  might  feel,  he  was  very 
apt  to  impute  to  causes  that  did  no  honour  to  hu- 
man nature.  Indeed  I  thought  him  rather  too 
fond  of  Rochefoucault  maxims. 

"The  very  strict  watch  he  apparently  kept 
over  his  mind  seems  to  correppond  with  his  tho- 
rough conviction  of  nature's  evil  propensions ;  but 
it  might  be  as  likely  in  consequence  of  his  dread 
of  those  peculiar  ones,  whatever  they  were,  which 

^  [See  ante,  vol  I.  p.  345.~Ed.J 


attended,  or  rather  eons^tatfld  hisinaital  mailadyf 
which,  I  have  obssrved,  might  probably  hsToiiK 
cited  him  so  often  to  pray  ;  and  I  impute  it  to  the 
same  cause,  that  he  so  frequently,  with  great  caiw 
nestness,  desired  his  intimate  acquaintance  to  pvay 
for  him,  apparently  on  very  shght  occasions  oif 
corporeal  disorder. 

[Here  followed  an  expression  of  sorptise  at  his 
having  desired  a  prayer  from  Dr.  Dodo,  and  sei^ 
eral  particulars  ot  that  story,  already  amply  told 
ante,  pp.  104  et  teq.^  and  118.] 

«  And  another  axiom  of  hia,  of  the  sane  tenden- 
cy, was,  that  the  pains  snd  miseries  incident  to 
human  life  far  outweighed  its  happiness  and  good. 
[Vol.  i.  p.  521  1.] 

"  But  indeed  much  may  be  said  in  Dr.  John- 
son's justification,  supposing  this  notion  should 
not  meet  with  universal  approbation,  having,  it  is 
probable,  imbibed  them  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  when  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  fortune, 
and  in  every  period  of  it  under  the  atill  heavier 
pressure  and  more  adverse  influence  of  Nature 
herself ;  for  I  have  oflen  heard  him  lament  that 
he  inherited  from  his  father  a  morbid  disposition 
both  of  body  and  of  mind — an  oppressive  m«<sn- 
eholy^  wkiek  robbed  Mm  of  the  common  mjoi/mgHts 
of  life  3. 

<<  Indeed  he  seemed  to  struggle  almost  inces- 
santly with  some  mental  evil,  and  often  by  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  motion  of 
his  lips  appeared  to  be  ofi^enng  up  some  ejaeula- 
tion  to  Heaven  to  remove  it.  iaut  in  Lent,  or 
near  the  approach  of  any  great  festival,  he  would 
generally  retire  from  the  company  to  a  comer  of 
the  room,  but  most  commonly  behind  a  window- 
curtain,  to  pray,  and  with  such  energy,  and  in  so 
loud  a  whisper,  that  every  word  was  beard  dis- 
tinctly, particularly  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostles*  Creed,  with  which  he  constantly  con- 
cluded his  devotions.  Sometimes  some  words 
would  emphatically  escape  him  in  bis  usual  tone 
of  voice  4. 

<<  At  the«e  holy  seasons  he  secluded  himself 
mora  from  society  than  at  other  limes,  at  least 
from  general  and  mixed  society ;  and  on  a  gen- 
tleman's sending  him  an  invitation  to  dinner  on 
Easter  Eve  he  was  higMy  offended,  and  expressed 
himself  80  in  his  answer. 

**  Probably  his  studious  attention  to  the  secret 
workings  oi  his  peculiar  mental  ivi/irtntly,  to* 
gether  with  his  experience  of  divine  assistance  co- 
operating wiih  his  reasoning  faculties,  to  repel 
its  force,  may  have  proved  in  the  highest  degree 
conducive  to  the  exaltation  of  his  piety,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  his  wisdom.  And  I  think  it 
equally  probable,  that  all  his  natural  defects  were 
conducive  to  that  end  ;  for  bein^  so  peculiarly  de- 
barred from  the  enjoyments  of  those  amusements 
which  the  eye  and  the  ear  afford,  doubtless  be 
souobt  mure  assiduously  for  those  gratifications 
which  scientific  pursuits  or  philosophic  meditation 
bestow. 

2  [Where  paasaftes  from  tliese  "  Recollections  **  have 
bc«n  ititroduced  in  the  text  of  the  preceding  volume, 
tbeae  marks  rofur  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  be 
found.— Ed.] 

3  TThis  luiit  paraicraph  was  oripinally  written,  "  Urri- 


fying  ntdanekoly,  vhiek  he  ioa$  foatetimes  apprtkensiv 
■     '^     '         •        •    "     ""'     —B  Reyr  ^      -     ^ 
-Ed.] 


\ng 
Hordtred  on  insanity ^     Thit<   Miw  Reyooldis 


Into  the  remark  as  it  stands  above- 
4  [Sec  anU,  vol.  1.  p,  333.— Ed.] 
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^Tkme  dofeeto  iiikiftiitfy ♦flootmt far  hm  is- 
aattflHMlity  «f  tlie  chwms  of  mmic  wd  of  point- 
ing, bfliae  tttteiiy  iocapebto  of  reeeiviiiK  way  de» 
li|^t  from  the  one  or  tbe  otiier,  perticttlarijr  from 
taMstingf  bis  aig^  being  more  defictent  Uian  hie 
Aeeiio^ 

**  Of  tbe  aHperficiet  of  the  fine  arte,  or  visible 
49bjeete  of  taste,  he  ooiild  bare  had  but  an  imper- 
feot  idka ;  but  as  to  tbe  invisible  principles  of  a 
natural  good  taste,  doubtless  he  was  possessed  of 
these  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  and  I  should 
Imve  thought  it  a  strange  inconsistency  indeed  in 
his  chamcter,  bad  he  really  wanted  a  taste  for 
.music  ;  but  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not,  I  think  I 
had  need  only  mention,  that  he  was  remarkably 
fond  of  Dr.  Buraey*s  History  of  Music  i,  and  that 
he  said  it  showed  that  the  authour  understood  the 
philosophy  of  music  better  than  any  man  that  ever 
wrote  on  that  subject 

.  "  It  is  certain  that,  when  in  the  company  of 
eonnoisseurs,  whose  conversation  has  turned 
chiefly  upon  the  merits  of  tbe  attractive  charms  of 
painting,  perhaps  of  pictures  that  were  immedi- 
ately ander  Iheu-  inspection,  Dr.  Johnson,  I  have 
thenght,  used  to  appear  as  if  conscious  of.  his  un- 
becoming situation,  or  rather,  1  might  say,  suspi- 
doos  that  it  was  an  unbecoming  situation. 

^  But  it  was  observable,  that  he  rather  avoided 
the  discovery  of  it,  for  when  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  likeness  of  any  portrait  of  a  friend,  he  has 
generally  evaded  the  question,  and  if  obli^  to 
examine  it,  be  has  held  tbe  picture  most  ridicu- 
lonely,  quite  clo«e  to  his  eye,  just  as  he  held  his 
book,  out  he  was  so  unwilling  to  expose  that  de- 
lect, that  he  was  much  displeased  with  Sir  Joshua, 
I  remember,  for  drawing  nim  with  his  book  held 
in  that  manner,  which,  I  believe,  was  the  cause  of 
that  picture  being  left  unfinished  s. 

^  On  every  occasion  that  had  the  least  tendency 
to  depreciate  religion  or  morality,  he  totally  dis- 
regarded all  forms  or  rules  of  good-breeding,  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

**  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  somethnes 
mifiered  this  noble  principle  to  transgress  its  due 
bounds,  and  to  extend  even  to  those  who  were 
cny  ways  connetAed  with  the  person  who  had  of- 
fended him. 

'*  His  treatment  of  Mr.  Israel  Wilkes  [relsted 
<mf«,  p.  78,]  was  mild  in  comparison  of  what  a 
gentleman  s  met  with  from  hnn  one  day  at  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds^s,  a  barrister-at-law  and  a  man 
of  fashion,who,  on  discoureing  with  Dr.  (then  Mr.) 
Johnson  on  the  laws  and  government  of  difierent 
nations  (I  remember  partieolarly  thoee  of  Venice), 
and  happening  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  high 
approbation  :  *  Yes,  sir,*  says  Johnson,  *  all  re- 
publican rascals  think  as  you  do.'  How  the  con- 
versation ended  I  have  forgot,  it  was  so  many  yeare 
ago  ;  but  that  he  made  no  apology  to  the  gentle- 
man I  am  very  sure,  nor  to  any  person  present, 
fyr  such  an  outrage  against  society. 

1  fMifl9  Reynolds  will  bardly  convince  any  one  tliat 
Dr.  Johnson  was  fond  of  vtusie  bv  provlnK  that  he  was 
iWnd  of  bis  Meni  Dr.  Burney's  History  of  Music  The 
truth  Is,  lie  held  both  pafnUnK  and  music  in  peat  eon- 
tempt,  bf>cause  liis  orgaos  afforded  hloi  no  adequate  per- 
cepdon  of  either.—Eo.] 

9  [This  however,  or  a  sfanllar  picture,  was  ttnlshed  and 
engraved  as  the  fnmtlsptece  of  Mnrphy's  edition  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  works.^ED.1 

a  Mr.  ElUac^Miss  EsTiteuw. 


*<  Of  lall«r7Biifa  be  gpew  1 
ionable. and  Ibave heasd  him aajr,  tbnt ha Sfm 
himaelf  to  be  so.  '  In  my  yomi^ser  diay%>  |» 
would  say,  *  it  is  true  1  was  mncb  iodined  mill 
mankind  with  asperity  and  contelBttt ;  bfltl  Smtk 
it  answered  do  gbod  end.  I  thou^  iC  if  ii  w  md 
better  to  take  the  world  as  it  coen.  Benidcs^anl 
have  advanced  in  life  I  have  bad  niore  icnaan  It 
be  sat^fied  with  it.  Mankind  have  ticalad  mn 
with  more  kindness,  and  of  comae  i  fasva  ■■• 
kindness  for  them.* 

**  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  faia  t» 
cum^ancea  were  very  dilferent  from  what  Ihif 
were  in  the  beginning.  Before  be  bed  tbe  pi» 
sion,  be  literally  dressed  like  a  be^er  « ;  «■! 
from  what  I  have  been  told,  be  ee  SureUy  liiil 


88  such;  at  least  as  to  comra<Hi  <x>aveaii 
in  his  apartments,  wanting  eren 
sit  on,  particularly  in  his  study,  w|icre  e  j 
man  who  frequently  visited  him  whilst  \ 
bis  Idlera  constantly  found  him  at  hi*  desk,  i 
on  one  with  three  lees  ;  and  on  rising  fvoes  i^  In 
remarked  that  Dr.  ^nson  never  foi^ot  its  da» 
feet,  but  would  eitherdiold  it  in  fain  hand  or  phm 
it  with  great  comjposuie  against  nowe  au^J^w■^ 
takinsno  notice  or  its  impenectioD  to  hta  visiNb 
Wheiner  the  visitor  sat  on  a  chair,  or  on  «  piiasf 
folios  s,  or  how  be  sat,  I  never  xemeiDber  to  bnt 
been  (old. 

"  It  was  remarkable  in  Dr.  Johneon,  that  M 
external  circumstances  ever  prompted  him  Is 
make  any  apology,  or  to  aeem  even  eenaiUeef 
their  existence.  Whether  tliis  wne  tiie  efiect  «f 
philosopbick  pride,  or  of  aome  pnrtiel  notion  of  bn 
respecting  high-breeding,  is  doublfbL  Stnngaas 
it  may  appear,  he  scrupled  not  to  boast,  tbei*a» 
man  knew  the  rules  of  true  puliteneae  better  than 
himself ;  *  and  straneer  still,  *that  no  man  mora 
attentively  piactised  them.* 

**  He  particularly  pi<]ued  himself  upon  Ua  aim 
observance  of  ceremonious  punctilios  towaids  1^ 
dies.  A  remaikable  instance  of  Ibis  was  bis 
never  sufiering  any  lady  to  walk  frons  his  beam 
to  her  carriage,  through  Bolt^ourt,  nnaiiciided  hy 
himself  to  hand  her  into  it  (at  least  I  have  icaaoa 
to  suppose  it  to  be  his  genersl  cnstom,  from  his 
constant  peilbrmance  of  it  to  thoee  vnlb  whsm 
he  was  the  most  intimately  soquainted)  ;  and  if 
any  obstacle  prevented  it  from  drivine  ofi|  Ifacn 
he  would  stand  by  the  door  of  it,  an?  fis^hsr  a 
mob  around  him  ;    indeed,  ibej  would  oeg^  to 

father  the  moment  he  appeared  bsadiag  tbe  lady 
own  the  steps  into  Fleet-street.    Bnt  to  desedbs 
his  appearance — his  important  air— that 
cannot  be  described  ;  and  bis  morning  1 
would  excite  the  utmost  astonishment  id  my  read- 

4  [See  p»st^  In  Mise  Hawkins's  Aneedolea,  bov  #iAr 
eiit  bis  appearance  was  af1«r  the  pension. — Fa.1 

5  f"  He  h<id  a  large  but  not  a  splendid  litwaiy,  aaw 
5000  volumes.  Many  ainhours,  not  to  hoatillfy  wMi  NK 
prfsented  him  with  their  works.  But  bis  mndj  Md  ast 
contain  half  his  books.  He  possesBrd  th«  chmir  Ibsl  le- 
k>ngcd  to  the  Ciceronian  Dr.  King  of  Oxford,  wbitib  am 
given  bin)  by  bis  friend  Vanidtiart.  It  answers  tbe  pe^ 
poecs  oT  reading  and  writing,  by  night  or  Inr  dmy;  sad  b 
as  valuable  in  all  respects  as  the  cbafr  c€  ArioMo,  m  d»* 
lineated  in  the  preface  to  Hciole's  liberal  traneiBti^  si 
that  poet.  Bince  the  rounding  of  this  period,  ini 
Is  brought  that  this  literaiy  chair  is  purchased  by 
Hoolt;.  RelickB  are  venerable  thinga,  and  are  oi " 
be  worshipped.  On  tbe  reading-chair  of  Mr.  _r.^— 
Onslow,  apart  of  this  historical  aketcb  was  wiitlA*— 
Traa^.— Ea.] 
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ef.  dMt  ft  ntn  in  hii  mmm  could  tbnik  of  moj^ 
piiig  oatoide  hifl  door  in  them^  or  even  to  be  eeen 
•t  homo !  Sometimee  be  exhibited  himself  at  the 
distance  of  oi^bC  or  ten  doore  from  Bolt-couit,  to 
get  «t  the  carrmse,  to  the  no  tmell  diversion  of  the 
populace  i.  And  I  am  certain  that,  to  those  who 
b^  laoghing,  a  description  of  his  dress  from  head 
to  iool  woold  be  hishly  acceptable,  and  in  general 
I  believe  be  thought  the  niost  cnrioos  part  of  my 
book  ;  bat  I  Ibibear,  ont  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
to  gpre  more  than  this  slight  intimation  of  it ;  for, 
htttring  written  a  minute  description  of  his  figarew 
fivm  hie  wig  to  his  slippers,  a  thoagbt  oocorrea 
tlut  it  might  probably  ezctte  some  person  to  do* 
lineate  it,  and  I  mi^ht  have  the  mortification  to  see 
it  hong  up  at  a  pnntshop  as  the  greatest  cariosity 
over  exhibited. 

**-  His  best  dress  was,  in  his  early  times,  so  very 
ttean,  that  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  following 
some  ladies  up  stairs,  on  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  faslih 
k>n  (Miss  Cotterelt^,  the  servant,  not  knowing 
Um,  saddenly  soiled  htm  by  the  shoulder,  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Where  are  you  goin^? '  striving  at  the 
i  time  to  drag  him  back  ;  Imt  a  gentleman  s 
was  a  few  stops  behind  prevented  her  from 
dofai^  or  saying  more,  and  Mr.  Johnson  srowled 
aB  the  way  up  stairs,  as  well  he  might.  He 
aoomed  much  chagrined  and  discomposed.  Un- 
lockily,  whilst  In  this  humour,  a  lady  of  hish 
rank  i  happening  to  call  upon  Miss  Cotterel,  he 
was  most  violently  ofTandM  with  her  for  not  tn- 
trodacing  him  to  her  ladyship,  and  still  more  so 
fi»r  her  seeming  to  show  more  attention  to  her  than 
to  him.  After  sitting  some  time  silent,  meditating 
how  to  down  Miss  Cotterel,  he  addressed  himself 
to  Mr.  Reynolds,'  who  sat  next  him,  and,  after  a 
lew  introductory  words,  with  a  loud  voice  said, '  I 
wonder  which  of  us  two  could  get  most  money  at 
hie  trade  in  one  week,  were  we  to  work  hard  at 
it  from  morning  till  night.'  I  do  n't  remember 
the  answer ;  but  1  know  that  the  lady,  rising 
ooon  after,  went  away  without  knowing  what 
trade  they  were  of.  She  might  probably  suspect 
Mt.  Johnson  to  be  a  poor  authour  by  hts  dress ; 
and  because  the  trade  of  neither  a  blacksmith,  a 
ikHter,  or  a  chairman,  which  shd  probably  would 
nave  taken  him  for  in  the  street,  was  not  quite  so 
tfUitable  to  the  place  she  saw  him  in. 

''This  incident  he  used  to  mention  with  great 
^ee — how  he  had  downed  Miss  Cotterel,  though 
at  fho  same  time  he  professed  a  great  friendship 
aftd  esteem  fbr  that  lady. 

**  it  is  certain,  for  such  kind  of  mortifications, 
bo  never  expressed  any  concern  ;  but  on  other  oc- 
iSaslons  he  has  shown  an  amiable  sorrow  s  for  the 

1  [Bm  mJU^  vol.  i.  p.  180^— Ed.] 

a  [His  acquaintance  with  thia  lady  and  her  abter,  who 
married  Dean  Lewis,  continued  to  the  last  days  of  his 
mb.  H«  says  In  one  of  his  letten  to  Mrs.  ThraJe,  "  I 
know  not  whether  I  told  yoa  that  ny  old  friend  Jtra, 
Cocierel,  now  no  longer  Jfw#,  has  called  to  see  me. 
His.  Lewis  is  not  well.— 96M  JIvrU,  1784.*'  It  is  gratifV- 
la^  to  observe  how  many  of  Johnson's  earliest  ftie&os 
eoMbmed  so  to  the  last.— Bb.] 

9  rSir  Joshua  (then  Mr.)  Reynolds.— Ed.] 

4  Lady  Fitzroy. — Miss  Rstmolds.  [See  ante,  v.  I.  p. 
lot,  where  this  story  li  told  of  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  and 
anocber  lady  of  high  rank :  that  other  lady  was  no  doubt 
the  person  erroneoosly  designated  by  Miss  Reynolds  as 
Z^^  FUvrvf.  8be  probably  was  EUzaheth  Cosby,  wife 
of  Ix>rd  Augustas  Pitzroy,  and  grandmother  of  the  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Grafton.— Ed.] 

5  C^Ha  repented  )ust  as  eertainly  however,  If  he  had 


oflbfica  ha  haa  g|veii»  paHicutaif y  if  it  iaaawd  to 
involTe  the  sligbtast  disrespea  to  the  charobor  to 
its  ministers. 

[.^/ilc,  pp.  899, 40, 13],  S58.] 

*'  It  is  with  much  re|pret  that  I  reflect  on  my 
•tupid  nei^igence  to  write  down  some  of  his  die* 
courses,  his  obsenratioos,  prscepts,  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing few  short  seoteacss  only  did  I  ever  take 
any  aoooant  of  in  writing }  aad  these,  whicii  I 
lately  found  in  an  old  memorandum  pocket-book^ 
of  ancitot  date,  were  made  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  my  acqaaintance  with  him.  A  few 
others,  indeed,  relating  to  the  character  of  tha 
French  (onie,  p.  19),  were  Uken  vtWt  voce,  the  day 
sAer  his  arriTal  from  France,  Nov.  14,  1775,  in- 
tanding  them  for  the  subject  of  a  letter  to  a  fheod 
in  the  ooantiy. 

**  Talking  on  the  sobjeet  of  scepticnm  :«- 

"  Johnson.    '  The  eyes  of  the  mind  are  like 


the  eyes  of  Iha  bddy  ;  they  can  see  only  at  i 
a  distance:  but  becausa  we  cannot  see  beywid 
this  point,  is  there  nothing  beyond  it?* 

*<  Talking  of  the  want  of  memory  :«- 

'*  JoBirsoN.  *  No,  sir,  it  is  not  true :  in  general 
every  person  has  an  equal  capacity  for  reminia- 
cence,  and  fbr  one  thing  as  well  as  another,  olfaei* 
wise  it  wonid  be  like  a  nersoo  eompiaioiag  thai 
he  could  hold  silver  in  nia  hand,  but  eooU  not 
hold  copper.' 

"A  GcNTLBMAir.  '1  think  when  a  person 
laughs  alone  be  supposes  himself  for  the  roomeni 
with  company.'  Johnson.  *  Yes,  if  it  be  true 
ttiat  laughter  is  a  comparison  of  self-superioiicyi 
you  must  suppose  some  person  with  you.' 

*' '  No,  sir,'  he  once  said, '  people  are  not  bom 
with  a  particular  genius  for  particular  employ- 
ments or  studies,  iw  it  would  be  like  sayinc  that 
a  man  could  see  a  great  way  east,  hot  couM  not 
west  It  is  good  sense  applied  with  diligence 
to  what  was  at  first  a  mere  accident^  and  whicl^ 
by  great  application,  grew  to  be  called,  by  tha 
generality  or  mankind,  a  particular  genioa' 

**  Some  person  advaiwed,  that  a  li^y  imagina* 
tion  disqualified  the  mind  from  fixing  steadily  upoo 
objects  which  reqtnred  serious  and  minute  inveati* 
gation.  Johnson.  <  It  is  true,  sir,  a  vivacioua 
(fuick  imagination  does  sometimes  give  a  confused 
idea  of  things,  and  which  do  not  fix  deep ;  thoughf 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  a  capacity  to  fix  thom  in 
his  memory  if  he  would  endeavour  at  it  It  being 
like  a  man  that,  when  he  is  running,  does  not 
make  observations  on  what  be  meets  wilh,  and 
consequently  is  not  impressed  by  them ;  but  ha 
has,  nevertlieleis,  the  powet  of  stepping  and  in- 
forming  himaelf.* 

«  A  gentleman  was  mentioning  it  as  a  lemaik 
of  an  acquaintance  of  his,  *  that  he  never  knair 
but  one  person  that  was  completely  wicked.* 
Johnson.  *  Sir,  I  do  nt  know  what  you  mean 
by  a  perhon  eompletelv  wicked.'  Gevtlbman. 
<  Why,  any  one  that  has  entirely  got  rid  of  all 
shames'  Johnson.  *How  is  he,  then,  c 
pidely  wicked  7  He  must  get  rid  too  of  all  < 
sciencei'  GlnNTLxiaaN.  'I  think  conscienca 
and  shame  the  same  thiagi'    Johnson.    '  I  am 

been  led  to  praise  any  person  or  thing  by 
than  he  thought  tt  deserved ;  and  was  on  i 
comically  earnest  to  destroy  the  pn ' 
nnintenaonally    gtven.**— Ptfstzri 
Ed.] 


or  pleasiire  be  had 
jfaeedMes,   p.  TIl-^ 
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turprised  to  hear  you  tay  so ;  they  spring  from 
two  different  sources,  and  are  distinct  perceptions: 
one  respects  this  world,  the  other  the  next.'  A 
Ladt.  '  1  think,  however,  that  a  person  who  has 
got  rid  of  shame  is  in  a  fair  way  to  get  rid  of  con- 
science.' JoHHsON.  'Yes,  'tis  a  part  of  the 
way,  I  grant ;  but  there  are  degrees  at  which  men 
stop,  some  for  the  fear  of  men,  somo  for  the  fear 
of  God :  shame  arises  from  the  fear  of  men, 
conscience  from  the  fear  of  God.' 

*<Dr.  Johnson  seemed  to  delight  in  drawmg 
characters ;  and  when  he  did  so  eon  anwre,  de* 
lighted  every  one  that  heard  him.  Indeed  I  can- 
not say  I  ever  heard  him  draw  any  eon  odio,  thoagh 
he  professed  himself  to  be,  or  at  least  to  love,  a 
p>od  hater.  But  I  have  remarked  that  his  dislike 
of  any  one  seldom  prompted  him  to  say  much 
more  than  that  the  fellow  is  a  hlockkead,  a  poor 
creature,  or  some  such  epithet 

*<  I  shall  never  forset  the  exalted  character  he 
drew  of  his  friend  Mr.  Langton,  nor  with  what 
energy,  what  fond  delight,  he  eitpatiated  in  his 
praise,  giving  him  every  ezeellence  that  nature 
could  bestow,  and  every  perfection  that  humanity 
could  acquire  i.  A  literary  lady  was  present.  Miss 
H.  More,  who  perhaps  inspired  him  vrith  an  un- 
usual ardour  to  shine,  which  indeed  he  did  with 
redoubted  lustre,  descrying  himself  the  praises  he 
bestowed  ;  not  but  I  have  oden  heard  him  speak 
in  terms  equally  high  of  Mr.  Langton,  though 
more  concisely  expressed. 

**  This  brings  to  my  remembrance  the  unparal- 
leled eulogium  which  the  late  Lord  Bath  made  on 
a  lady  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  in 
speaking  of  her  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  His 
lordship  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
ever  was  a  more  perfect  human  being  created,  or 
ever  would  be  created,  than  Mrs.  Montagu.  I 
give  the  very  words  I  heard  from  Sir  Joshua's 
mouth ;  from  whom  also  1  heard  that  he  repeated 
them  to  Mr.  Burke—observing  that  Lord  Bath 
could  not  have  said  more, '  And  I  do  not  think 
that  he  said  too  much,'  was  Mr.  Burke's  reply.  I 
have  also  heard  Dr.  Johnson  speak  of  this  lady  in 
terms  of  high  admiration.     \AtUe,  p.  66.] 

**  On  the  praises  of  Mn.  Thrale  he  used  to  dwell 
with  a  peculiar  delight,  a  paternal  fondness,  ex- 
pieesive  of  conscious  exultation  in  being  eo  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her.  One  day,  in  speakins 
of  her  to  Mr.  Harris,  authour  of  <  Hermes,'  uid 
expatiating  on  her  various  perfections, — ^the  solid- 
ity of  her  vtrtues,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the 
s^n^h  of  hor  understanding,  &c. — he  quoted 
some  lines  (a  stansa  1  believe,  but  from  what  au- 
thour I  know  not^,  with  which  be  concluded  his 
most  eloquent  eulogium,  and  of  these  I  retained 
hue  the  two  last  lines  s : 

*  Vlrtnw— of  raeb  a  generouB  Mad, 
Good  in  the  last  recem  of  the  mind.* 

**  It  wifl  doubtless  appear  highly  paradoxKalto 
the  ^neraltty  of  the  world  to  say,  that  few  men, 
in  his  ordinary  disposition,  or  common  frame  of 
mind,  could  be  more  inofiensive  than  Dr.  John- 
son; yet  surely  those  who  knew  his  uniform 
benevolence,  and  its  actuatmff  principles — steady 
virtue,  and  true  holiness — will  readily  agree  with 

1  |Be«  onM,  pp.  141  and  37D.— Kd.] 
,   g  Being  M)  particularly  engaged  as  not  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  them  sufficiently .~Mis8  Rzymolsb. 


me,  that  peace  and  good«will  towards 
the  natural  emanations  of  his  heart. 

'<  When  travelling  with  a  Udy  a  in 
in  a  poetrchaise.  near  the  cburchyard  of  Wcsi^ 
near  Torrington,  in  which  she  saw  the  vssdsal 
monument  of  nuternal  affection  described  in  tiks 
MeUaiehoty  TaU,  and  heard  the  psurlicular  dieoB- 
stances  relating  to  the  subject  of  it ;  aod  as  Ai 
was  relating  them  to  Dr.  Johnson^  she  beaid  iua 
heave  heavy  sighs  and  sobSf  and  turning  roani 
she.saw  his  dear  face  bathed  in  tears !  A  ciica»^ 
stance  he  had  probably  foTjgotten  when  bewisla 
at  the  end  of  the  manuscript  poem  with  his  o» 
recting  pen  in  red  ink,  J  knew  futl  whtn  I  km 
been  so  much  tweeted* 

**  I  believe  no  one  has  described  his  eztniadh 
nar3r  gestures  or  anticks  4  with  his  hands  and  fef^ 
particularly  when  passing  over  the  thieafaoldor  a 
door,  or  rather  before  he  would  Tenture  to  psM 
through  any  doorway.  On  entering  Sir  Joshua's 
house  with  poor  Mrs.  Williams,  a  blind  lady  who 
lived  with  bim,  he  would  quit  her  hand,  or  dse 
whirl  her  about  on  the  steps  as  he  whirled  and 
twisted  about  to  perform  bis  gesticulalioas ;  and 
as  soon  as  be  had  finished,  he  would  give  a  aoddes 
spring,  and  make  such  an  eztenaive  stride  over 
the  threshold,  as  if  he  was  trving  for  a  wager  bow 
far  he  could  stride,  Mrs.  Williams  standing  grop- 
ing about  outside  the  door,  unless  the  senraat 
took  hold  of  her  hand  to  conduct  her  in,  I^risg 
Or.  Johnson  to  peribrm  at  the  parlour  door  rausC 
the  same  exercise  over  again. 

'*  But  it  was  not  only  at  the  entrance  of  a  door 
that  he  exhibited  auch  strange  manoeavr^  bat 
across  a  room  or  in  the  street  with  company,  hs 
has  stopped  on  a  sudden,  as  if  he  had  reoolleeied 
his  task,  and  be^n  to  perform  it  there^  gathering 
a  mob  round  him  ;  and  when  he  had  finidij 
would  hasten  to  his  companion  (who  probably 
had  walked  on  before)  wilh  an  air  of  great  satis- 
faction that  he  had  done  his  duty  ! 

«  On  Sunday  morning,  as  I  was  walking  with 
bim  in  Twickenham  meadows,  he  began  hia  ao- 
ticks  both  with  his  feet  aod  hands,  with  the  latter 
as  if  he  was  holding  the  reins  of  a  horse  like  a 
jockey  on  full  speed.  But  to  describe  the  strange 
positions  of  his  feet  is  a  difficult  task ;  sometioMs' 
ne  would  make  the  back  part  of  his  bcMoIs  to  toocb, 
sometimes  his  toes,  as  if  he  was  aiming  at  making 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  at  least  the  two  sides  « 
one.  Though,  indeed,  whether  these  were  his 
gestures  on  this  particular  occasion  in  Twit^ea- 
ham  meadows  I  do  no  recollect,  it  is  so  long  since; 
but  I  well  remember  that  they  were  so  exttaorfi- 
nary  that  men,  women,  and  children  gathcnd 
round  him,  laughing.  At  last  we  sat  down  oa 
some  loss  of  wood  bv  the  river  side,  and  they 
nearly  dispersed;  when  he  pulled  out  of  las 
pocket  <  Grotius  dt  VerUaie  Religionism*  over 
which  he  seesawed  at  such  a  violent  rate  as  to 
excite  the  curiosity  of  some  people  at  a  diaCaiiee 
to  come  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 


3  [Min  Reynolds  herself;  and  tbe  Mcfanrkaff  TVs 
was  probably  a  poem  which  be  had  wrkscn  on  Mi 
event,  whatever  It  was.—E©.l 

4  [Mr.  BosweU  frequently  (roL  i.  pp.  56  and  399)  asd 
Mr.  Wbyte  (ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  S15  and  510),  have  dwulwd 
his  frestures  very  suildngly,  though  not  quite  ia  so  pmS 
deudl  as  Mlas  Reynolds.  Blr.  BcsweU's  ' 
must  have  seen.— £9.] 
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**  He  always  carried  a  religioas  treatise  in  his 
pocket  on  a  Sunday,  and  he  used  to  encourage 
sane  to  relate  to  him  the  particular  parts  of  Scrip- 
^are  I  did  not  understand,  and  to  wnte  them  down 
^  they  occurred  to  me  in  reading  the  Bible. 

*'  As  we  were  returning  from  the  meadows  that 
day,  I  remember  we  met  Sir  John  Hawluns, 
^rhorn  Dr.  Johnson  seemed  much  rejoiced  to  see ; 
wtnd  no  wonder,  for  I  have  often  heard  htm  speak 
of  Sir  John  in  terms  expressive  of  great  esteem 
mnd  much  cordiality  of  friendship.  On  his  asking 
3Dr.  Johnson  when  he  had  seen  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
lie  roared  out  with  great  vehemency,  '  Hawkes- 
"^rorth  is  grown  a  coxcomb,  and  I  have  done  with 
tum.'  We  drank  tea  that  afternoon  at  Sir  J. 
Bawkins^s,  and  on  our  return  I  was  surprised  to 
liear  Dr.  Johnson's  minute  criticism  on  Lady  Haw- 
kins's dress,  with  every  part  of  which  almost  he 
fcmnd  fault.     [ArUCf  p.  69.] 

*<  Few  people  ([  have  heard  him  say)  under- 
stood the  art  of  carving  better  than  himself;  but 
that  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  in  him  to  at- 
tempt it  in  company,  bein^  so  nearsighted,  that  it 
'required  a  suspension  ot  his  breath  during  the 
operation. 

^  It  must  be  owned  indeed  that  it  was  to  be 
Te^etted  that  he  did  not  practise  a  httle  of  that 
idtticacy  in  eating,  for  he  appeared  to  want  breath 
more  at  that  time  than  usual. 

**  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  at  the  hour  of  repast ;  but  of  this  he  was 
perfectly  unconscious,  owing  probably  to  bis  being 
totally  ignorant  of  the  characteristic  expressions  ^ 
the  human  countenance,  and  therefore  he  could 
have  no  conception  that  his  own  expressed  when 
moat  pleased  any  thing  displeasing  to  others ;  for, 
though,  when  particularly  directing  his  attention 
towuds  any  object  to  spy  out  defecis  or  perfec- 
tions, he  generally  succeeded  better  than  most 


;  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  desire  to  excite  ad- 
miration of  nis  perspicacity,  of  which  he  was  not 
a  little  ambitious — ^yet  I  have  heard  him  say,  and 
I  have  often  perceived,  that  he  could  not  distin- 
guish any  man's  face  half  a  yard  distant  from  him, 
not  even  nis  most  intimate  acquaintance.  [JinU, 
pp.  187,  and  286.] 

"  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  in  man- 
ners gentle,  yet  it  justly  can  that  he  was  in  affec- 
tions mild,  benevolent,  and  compassionate  ;  and 
to  this  combination  of  character  may  I  believe  be 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  his  extraordinary  ce- 
lebrity; his  l^ing  beheld  as  a  phenomenon  or 
wonder  of  the  age  ! 

"  And  yet  Dr.  Johnson's  character,  singular  as 
it  certainly  was  from  the  contrast  of  his  mental 
endowmente  with  the  roughness  of  his  manners, 
was,  I  believe,  perfectly  natural  and  consistent 
throughout ;  and  to  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  must  I  imagine  have  ap- 
peared so.  For  being  totally  devoid  of  all  deceit, 
free  from  every  tinge  of  afTectation  or  ostentation, 
and  un warped  by  any  vice,  his  singularities,  those 
strong  Kghts  and  shades  that  so  peculiarly  distin- 
guish his  character,  may  the  more  easily  be  traced 
to  their  primary  and  natural  causes. 

"  The  luminous  parts  of  his  character,  his  soft 
aiiections,  and  I  should  suppose  his  strong  intel- 
lectual powers,  at  least  the  dignified  charm  or  ra- 
diancy of  them,  must  be  allowed  to  owe  their  ori- 
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^n  to  his  strict,  his  rigid  principles  of  religion  and 
virtue  ;  and  the  shadowy  parts  of  his  character, 
his  rough,  unaccommodating  manners,  were  in 
general  to  be  ascribed  to  those  corporeal  defecte 
mat  I  have  already  observed  naturally  tended  to 
darken  his  perceptions  of  what  may  be  called  pro- 
priety and  impropriety  in  general  conversation : 
and  of  course  in  the  ceremonious  or  artificial 
sphere  of  society  gave  his  deportment  so  contrast- 
ing an  aspect  to  the  apparent  softness  and  general 
uniformity  of  cultivated  manners. 

'*  And  perhaps  the  joint  influence  of  these  two 
primeval  causes,  his  intellectual  excellence  and  his 
corporeal  defecte,  naturally  contributed  to  give  his 
manners  a  greater  degree  of  harshness  than  they 
would  have  had  if  only  under  the  influence  of  one 
of  them,  the  imperfect  perceptions  of  the  one  not 
unfrequently  producing  misconceptions  in  the 
other. 

"Besides  these,  many  other  equally  natural 
causes  concurred  to  constitute  the  singularity  of 
Dr.  Johnson*s  character.  Doubtless  the  progress 
of  his  education  had  a  double  tendency  to  brighten 
and  to  obscure  it  But  I  must  observe,  that  this 
obscurity  (implying  only  his  awkward  uncouth 
appearance,  his  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  polite- 
ness, &c)  would  nave  gradually  disappeared  at  a 
more  advanced  period,  at  least  could  have  had  no 
manner  of  influence  to  the  prejudice  of  Dr.  John- 
son*s  character,  had  it  not  been  associated  with 
those  corporeal  defecte  above  mentioned.  But 
unhappily  his  unteu^ht,  uncivilized  manner 
seemed  to  render  every  little  indecorum  or  impro- 
priety that  he  committed  doubly  indecorous  and 
unproper." 


II. 

MISCELLANEOT78  ANECDOTES  OF  DR.  JOHN- 
SON. 

[  The  Editor  is  weU  aware  of  the  general  tnac- 
curacyof  what  are  caUed  anecdotes,  and  has 
accordingly  admitted  very  few  additions 
of  that  Hnd  to  either  the  text  or  notes  of 
this  work ;  btU  there  are  several  anecdotes  CW' 
rent  in  literature  arid  society,  which  the  read- 
er may  not  be  sorry  to  see  in  this  place. 
Some  of  them  stand  on  the  authority  of  the 
rdater;  some  are  confirmed  by,  or  confirm- 
atory of  anecdotes  already  told;  othets 
again  require  to  he  noticed  either  for  ea~ 
pUmation  or  correction;  and  aU  may  he 
considered  as  fairly  coming  within  fte 
scope  of  a  work  the  peculiar  Stfect  of  which 
is  to  collect  into  one  view  dU  thtU  can  elu- 
cidate the  biography  of  Dr,  Johnson. — 
Ed. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DR.  JOHNSON. 

FROM   MR.   CUMBERLAND'S   MEMOIRS. 

«  Who  will  say  that  Johnson  would  have  been 
such  a  champion  in  literature — such  a  front-rank 
soldier  in  the  fields  of  fame,  if  be  had  not  been 
pressed  into  tlie  service,  and  driven  on  to  glory 
with  the  bayonet  of  sharp  necessity  pointed  at  his 
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back  ?  If  fortune  had  tarned  him  into  a  field  of 
clover,  he  would  have  laid  down  and  rolled  in  it 
The  m^re  manual  labour  of  writing  would  not 
have  allowed  hia  laasitude  and  love  of  ease  to 
have  taken  the  pen  out  of  the  ink  horn,  unless  the 
cravings  of  hunger  had  reminded  him  that  he 
must  fill  the  sheet  before  he  saw  the  table-cloth. 
He  mi  &ht  indeed  have  knocked  down  Osburne  for 
a  blockhead,  bur  he  would  not  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  folio  of  his  own  writing,  fie  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  dictator  of  a  club,  and 
wherever  he  sat  down  to  conversotion,  there  must 
have  been  that  splash  of  strong  bold  thought  about 
him,  that  we  might  still  have  had  a  collectanea 
aller  his  death ;  but  of  prose  1  guess  not  much,  of 
works  of  labour  none,  cl  fancy  perhaps  something 
more,  especially  of  poetry,  which  under  favour  T 
conceive  was  not  his  tower  of  strenoth.  1  think 
we  should  have  had  his  Rasselas  at  all  events,  for 
be  was  likely  enough  to  have  written  at  Voltaire, 
and  brought  the  qnestion  to  the  test,  if  infidelity 
is  any  aid  to  wit.  An  orator  he  must  have  been ; 
not  improbably  a  parliamentarian,  and,  if  such, 
certainly  an  oppositionist,  for  he  preferred  to  talk 
against  the  tide.  He  would  indiibilably  have  been 
no  member  of  the  Whig  Club,  no  partisan  of 
Wilkes,  no  friend  of  Hume,  no  believer  in  Mac- 
pherson  ; .  he  would  have  put  up  prayers  for  early 
rising,  and  laid  in  bed  all  day,  and  with  the  most 
active  resolutions  possible  been  the  most  indolent 
mortal  living.  He  was  a  good  man  by  nature,  a 
ereat  man  by  genius ;  we  are  now  to  inquire  what 
He  was  by  compulsion. 

^  Johnson's  first  style  was  natnrally  energetic, 
his  middle  style  was  turgid  to  a  fault,  his  fatter 
Btyle  was  softened  down  and  harmonized  into  pe- 
riods, more  tuneful  and  more  intelligible.  His 
execution  was  rapid,  yet  his  mind  was  not  easily 
provoked  into  exertion ;  the  variety  we  find  in  his 
writings  was  not  the  variety  of  choice  arising  from 
the  impulse  of  his  proper  genius,  but  tasks  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  dealers  in  ink,  and  con- 
tracts on  his  part  submitted  to  in  satisfaction  of 
the  pressing  calls  of  hungry  want ;  for  painful  as 
it  is  to  relate,  I  have  heard  that  illustrious  scholar 
assert  (and  he  never  varied  from  the  troth  of  fact) 
that  he  subsisted  himself  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  fourpence  half- 
penny per  day.  Alas !  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  his 
character ;  nor  is  there  need  of  it ;  Etiam 
moriuus  loqviiur :  every  man,  who  can  buy  a 
book,  has  bouaht  a  Bos  well  :  Johnson  is  known 
to  all  the  reading  world.  I  also  knew  him  well, 
respected  him  highly,  loved  him  sincerely :  it  was 
ftevdr  my  chance  to  see  him  in  those  moments  of 
moroseness  and  ill-humour  which  are  imputed  to 
bim,  perhaps  with  truth,  for  who  would  slander 
bim  7  But  I  am  not  warranted  by  any  experience 
of  those  humours  to  speak  of  him  otherwise  than 
of  a  friend,  who  always  met  me  with  kindness, 
and  from  whom  I  never  separated  without  regret. 
When  I  sought  his  company  he  had  no  capricious 
excuses  for  withholding  it,  but  lent  himself  to 
every  invitation  with  cordianty,  and  brought 
gpoa-humour  with  him,  that  gave  life  to  the 
circle  be  was  in. 

*<He  presented  himself  always  in  his  fashinn  of 
apparel :  a  brown  coat  with  metal  buttons,  black 
waisteoat  and  worsted  etockingi^  with  a  flowmg 


bob  wig,  was  the  atyle  of  hia  wardrobe,  bat  Iktf 
were  in  perfectly  good  trim,  and  with  tbe  *  ** 


which  he  ^eneral^  met,  he  had  ntftbins  aC  Ihi 
alovenly  philosopher  about  bim  ;  he  fed  faesi^, 
but  not  voraciously,  and  was  extrenwlj  conilfai 
m  his  commendations  of  any  dish  that  pleased  lis 
palate  ;  he  suffered  his  next  neighbour  to  rancie 
the  China  oranees. into  his  wine^glars  after  mtmtt, 
which  else  perchance  had  gone  aside  snd  tricfclsd 
into  his  shoes,  for  the  good  risd  bad  nirfHw 
Btraisht  sight  nor  steady  nervea. 

'*  At  the  tea-table  he  had  considerable  demanii 
upon  his  favourite  beverage,  and  I  remember  whca 
Sit  Joshua  Reynolds  at  my  house  reminded  hm 
that  he  had  drank  eleven  cups,  he  replied,  *  Sir,  I 
did  not  count  your  glasses  of  wine,  why  sfaodl 
you  number  up  my  cups  of  tea  V  And  then  Isa^ 
mg,  in  perfect  good-hnmonr  be  added,  '  Sir,  1 
should  have  released  the  lady  from  anj  faiths 
trouble  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  remark  ;  bat 
you  have  reminded  me  that  I  M'ant  one  of  the 
dozen,  and  I  must  request  Mrs.  Cnmberland  le 
round  up  my  number."  When  he  saw  the  irad* 
iness  and  complacency  with  which  my  wileobc^ 
ed  his  call,  he  turned  a  kind  and  cnecrfoi  look 
upon  her,  and  said,  <  Madam,  I  must  tell  yoa  lor 
your  comfort,  you  have  escaped  much  better  thai 
a  certain  lady  did  awhile  ago,  upon  whoae  pa- 
tience I  intruded  greatly  more  than  I  hsTe  T 
on  yours  ;  but  the  lady  asked  me  for  oo  c 
purpose  than  to  make  a  zany  of  roe,  and  aet  aie 
gabbling  to  a  parcel  of  people  I  knew  nothiac 
of ;  so,  madam,  I  had  my  revenge  of  her  ;  lor  1 
swallowed  five-and- twenty  cops  of  her  tea,  and  ifid 
not  treat  her  with  as  many  words.'  I  can  only 
say  my  wife  would  have  made  tea  for  bim  as 
Ions  as  the  New  River  could  have  supplied  her 
with  water. 


'*  It  was  on  such  occasions  be  was  to  be 
in  his  happiest  moments,  when  animated  by  ihe 
cheering  attention  of  friends  whom  he  liked,  he 
would  give  full  scope  to  those  talents  for  narratka 
in  which  I  verily  think  he  was  unrivalled  both  in 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  flow  of  hia  bomoo^ 
and  the  energy  of  his  language.  Aneedoiea  or 
times  past,  scenes  of  his  own  me,  and  charadcn 
of  humourists,  enthusiasts,  crack-brained  projed- 
ors,  and  a  variety  of  s1ran«:e  beings  that  he  had 
chanced  upon,  when  detailed  by  him  at  lencl^ 
and  ^mished  with  those  episodical  remanifl^ 
sometimes  comic,  sometimes  grave,  which  he  i 
would  throw  in  with  infinite  fertility  of  fancy,  wers  ' 
a  treat,  which  though  not  always  to  be  pDicbaseil 
by  five-and-twenty  cups  of  tea,  1  have  ofken  had 
the  happiness  to  enjoy  for  less  than  half  the  Biuh- 
ber. 

"  He  was  easily  led  into  topics ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  turn  him '  from  f hrn  ;  but  who  would 
wish  it  ?  If  a  man  wanted  to  show  himself  off 
by  getting  up  and  riding  upon  him,  he  was  soe 
to  run  restive  and  kirk  him  Cfff;  you  might  as 
safely  have  backed  Bucephalus,  before  Alexander 
had  lunged  him.  Neither  did  he  always  like  to 
be  over-fondled  :  when  a  certain  gentleman  oot- 
acted  his  part  in  this  way,  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
manded of  him,  '  What  provokes  your  risibility. 


sir  ?    Have  I  said  any  thing  that  you  undenilasdT 
Then  I  aak  pardon  of  the  rest  of  the  comf 
But  this  is  Hend«noB*s  anecdote  of  him,  i 
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WtmH  swear  he  did  not  m&ke  it  hiromlf.  The 
fallowing  apology,  however,  I  myself  drew  from 
lllm  ;  when  spring  of  his  tour,  I  obserred  to 
Mmm  upon  soma  passages  as  rather  too  sharp  upon 
1^  eoantry  and  people  who  had  entertained  him  so 
bandaomely :  *  Do  you  think  so,  Cumhey  ? '  he 
replictd ;  *  then  I  give  you  leave  to  say,  and  you 
may  qaote  me  for  it,  that  there  are  more  gentlfr* 
men  in  Scotland  than  there  are  shoes.' 

*<  Bat  I  dont  relish  these  sayings,  and  I  am  to 
Uame  for  retailing  them :  we  can  no  more  judge 
of  men  by  these  droppings  from  their  lip?,  than 
we  can  guees  at  the  contents  of  the  river  Nile  by* 
a  pitcher  of  its  water.  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  wiae  men  of  Qreece  by  Laertios's  scraps  of 
their  aayings,  what  a  parcel  of  old  women  should 
we  account  them  to  have  been  ! 

**  When  Mr.  Colman,  then  manager  of  Covent- 
garden  theatre,  protested  against  Goldsmith's  last 
comedy,  when  as  yet  he  nad  not  struck  upon  a 
name  lor  it,  Johnson  stood  forth  m  all  his  terrors 
as  champion  for  the  piece,  and  backed  by  us,  his 
dienta  and  retainers,  demanded  a  fair  trial.  Col- 
man again  protested  j  but,  with  that  salvo  for  his 
own  reputation,  liberally  lent  his  stage  to  one  of 
the  most  eccentric  productions  that  ever  found 
its  way  to  it,  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  was  put 
into  rebearsaL 

**  We  were  not  over-sangnine  of  success,  but 
perfectly  determined  to  struggle  hard  for  our  au- 
tbaar :  we  accordingly  assembled  our  strength  at 
the  Shakspeare  Tavern  in  a  considerable  body  for 
an  early  dmner,  where  Samuel  Johnson  took  the 
chair  at  the  head  of  a  long  table,  and  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  corps :  the  poet  took  post  silently 
by  his  side,  with  the  Burkes,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Fitzherbert  i,  Caleb  Whitefoord,  and  a  phalanx  of 
North-British  pre-determined  applauders,  under 
the  banner  of  Major  Mills,  all  gp<id  men  and  true. 
Our  illustrious  fnend  was  in  inimitable  glee,  and 
poor  Goldsmith  that  day  took  all  his  raillery  as 
patiently  and  complacently  as  my  friend  Bos  well 
would  have  done  any  day,  or  every  day  of  his  life. 
In  the  mean  time  we  did  not  forget  our  duty,  and 
thondi  we  had  a  better  comedy  going  on,  in 
which  Johnson  was  chief  actor,  we  betook  our- 
selves in  good  time  to  our  separate  and  allotted 
posts,  and  waited  the  awful  drawing  up  of  the 
curtain.  As  our  stations  were  pre-concerted,  so 
were  our  signals  for  plaudits  arranged  and  deter- 
mined Qpon  in  a  manner  that  gave  every  one 
his  cue  where  to  look  for  them,  and  how  to  fol- 
low them  up. 

**  We  had  amongst  us  a  very  worthy  and  effi- 
cient member,  long  since  lost  to  his  friends  and 
the  world  at  large,  Adam  Dnimmond,  of  amiable 
memory,  who  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most 
sonorous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  conta- 

E'ous  laugh,  that  ever  echoed  from  the  human 
ngsL  Toe  neighing  of  the  horse  of  the  son  of 
HysUspes  was  a  whisper  to  it ;  the  whole  thiin- 
der  of  the  theatre  could  not  drown  it.  This  kind 
and  ingenuous  friend  fairiy  forewarned  us  that  be 
knew  no  more  when  to  give  his  fire  than  the  can- 
non did  that  was  planted  on  a  battery.  He  desir- 
ed therefore  to  have  a  flapper  at  his  elbow,  and  I 


1  [A  mistake.    «  She  Stoops  to  Conqtier  "  was  played 
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had  the  honour  to  be  deputed  to  that  office^  I 
planted  him  in  an  upper  box,  pretty  nearly  over 
the  staoe,  in  full  view  of  the  pit  and  galleries,  and 
peifectiy  well  situated  to  give  Che  echo  all  its  play 
through  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  the  theatre. 
The  success  of  our  manosuvres  was  complete. 
All  eyes  were  upon  Johnson,  who  sate  in  the 
front  row  of  a  side  box,  and  when  be  laughed, 
every  body  thought  themselves  warranted  to  roar. 
In  the  mean  time  my  friend  Dmmmond  followed 
signals  with  a  rattle  so  irresistibly  comic,  that, 
when  he  had  repeated  it  several  times,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectators  was  so  engrossed  by  his  per- 
son find  performances,  that  the  progress  of  tiie 
play  seemed  likely  to  become  a  secondaiy  object, 
and  I  found  it  prudent  to  insinuate  to  him  that  he 
mi«ht  halt  his  music  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
authour ;  but,  alas !  it  was  now  too  late  to  rein 
him  in ;  he  had  laughed  upon  my  signal  where  he 
found  no  joke,  and  now  unluckily  he  fancied  that 
he  found  a  joke  in  almost  every  thing  that  was 
said ;  so  that  nothing  in  nature  could  be  more 
mal-a-propos  than  some  of  bis  bursts  every  now 
and  then  wera  These  were  dangerous  moments, 
for  the  pit  began  to  take  umbrage ;  but  we  car- 
ried our  play  through,  and  triumphed  not  only 
over  Colman*s  judgment,  but  our  own. 

"  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate  with  infinite 
humour  the  circumstance  of  his  rescuing  Gold- 
smith from  a  ridiculous  dilemma  by  the  purekaso- 
monej  of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold 
on  his  behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think,  for  the 
sum  often  pounds  only  *.  He  had  rua  up  a  debt 
with  his  landlady  for  board  and  lodging  of  some 
few  poimds,  and  was  as  his  wits*  end  how  to 
wipe  oflT  the  score  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head, 
except  by  closing  with  a  very  staggering  proposal 
on  her  part,  and  taking  his  creditor  to  wife, 
whose  chsrms  were  very  far  from  alluring,  whilst 
her  demands  were  extremely  urgent  In  this  cri- 
sis of  bis  fate  he  was  found  by  Johnson  in  the  act 
of  meditating  on  the  melancholy  alternative  before 
him.  He  showed  Johnson  his  manuscript  of  The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  but  seemed  to  be  without 
any  plan  or  even  hope,  of  raising  money  upon 
the  disposal  of  it :  when  Johnson  cast  his  eye 
upon  it,  he  discovered  something  that  ^ve  him 
hope,  and  immediately  took  it  to  Dodsley,  who 
paid  down  the  price  sbove  mentioned  in  resdy 
money,  and  added  an  eventual  condition  upon  its 
future  sale.  Johnson  described  the  precautions 
he  took  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the  sum  he 
had  in  hand,  which  he  prudently  administered  to 
him  by  a  guinea  at  a  time.  In  the  event  he  paid 
oflTthc  landlady's  score,  and  redeemed  the  person 
of  his  friend  from  her  embraces.  Goldsmith  had 
the  joy  of  finding  his  ingenious  work  succeed  be- 
yond nis  hopes,  and  from  that  time  began  to  place 
a  confidence  in  the  resources  of  his  talents,  which 
thenceforward  enabled  him  to  keep  his  station  in 
society,  and  cultivate  the  friendship  of  many  emi* 
nent  persons,  who,  whilst  they  smiled  at  his 
eccentricities,  esteemed  him  for  his  genius  and 
good  qualities. 
«■ 

s  tAnother  mistake.  See  anU,  vol.  L  p.  187.  But  It 
would  really  seem  as  If  Dr.  Johnson  hirosdf  sotnedmes 
variiHl  In  telllnf  this  story,  for  Hawkins,  Mn.  Plonel, 
Ciunbertaod  and  Bosw^,  all  have  different  ventona 
TIM  leaai  credible  seems  to  be  Cumberiaod'a— £p.] 
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"Ghorick  was  followed  to  tho  Abbej  by  a 
long  extended  train  of  friends,  illustrious  for  loeir 
rank  and  genius.  I  saw  old  Samuel  Johnson 
standing  Mside  his  grave,  at  the  foot  of  Sbak- 
spear's  monument,  and  bathed  in  tears.  A  few 
succeeding  years  laid  him  in  earth  ;  and  though 
the  marble  shall  preserve  for  ages  the  exact  re- 
semblance of  his  form  and  features,  bis  own  strong 
pen  has  pictured  out  a  transcript  of  his  mind,  that 
shall  ouUtve  that  and  the  very  language  which  he 
laboured  to  perpetuate.  Johnson's  best  days 
were  dark  ;  and  only  when  his  life  was  far  in  the 
decline,  he  enjoyed  a  gleam  of  fortune  long  with- 
held. Compare  him  with  his  countryman*and 
contemporaiy  last  mentioned,  and  it  will  be  one 
instance  among  many,  that  the  man  who  only 
brings  the  muse^s  bantlings  into  the  world  has  a 
better  lot  in  it  than  he  who  has  the  credit  of  be> 
getting  them. 

<*  Shortly  after  Garrick's  death^  Dr.  Johnson 
was  told  m  a  large  company,  *  You  are  recent 
from  your  Lives  of  the  Poets :  why  not  add  your 
friend  Garrick  to  the  number  ?  *  Johnson*s  an- 
swer was,  <  I  do  not  like  to  be  officious ;  but  if 
Bdrs.  Garrick  will  desire  me  to  do  it,  I  shall  be 
very  willing  to  pay  that  last  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  I  loved.'  This  sentiment  was 
conveyed  to  Mra.  G.  but  no  answer  was  ever  re- 
ceived. 

"  The  expanse  of  matter  which  Johnson  had 
found  room  for  in  his  intellectual  storehouse,  the 
correctness  with  which  he  had  assorted  it,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  he  could  turn  to  any 
article  that  he  wanted  to  make  present  use  of, 
were  the  propeities  in  him  which  1  contemplated 
with  the  most  admiration.  Some  have  called 
him  a  savage ;  they  were  only  so  far  right  in  the 
resemblance,  as  that,  like  the  savage,  ne  never 
came  into  suspicious  company  without  his  spear 
in  his  hand  and  his  bow  and  quiver  at  his  back. 
«  *  *  *  *i, 

**  As  a  poet,  his  translations  of  Juvenal  gave 
him  a  name  in  the  world,  and  gained  him  the  ap- 
plause of  Pope.  He  was  a  wnter  of  tragedy,  but 
his  Irene  gives  him  no  conspicuous  rank  in  that 
department.  As  an  essajrist  he  merits  more  con- 
siaeralion:  his  Ramblen  are  in  every  body's 
hsnds;  about  them  opinions  vary,  ana  I  rather 
believe  the  style  of  these  essays  is  not  now  con- 
sidered as  a  good  model ;  this  he  corrected  in  his 
more  advanced  age,  as  ma^  be  seen  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  where  his  diction,  though  occasion- 
ally elaborate  and  highly  metaphorical,  is  not 
nearly  so  inflated  and  ponderous  as  in  the  Ram- 
blers. He  was  an  acute  and  able  critic ;  the  en- 
thusiastic admiren  of  Milton  and  the  friends  of 
Gray  will  have  something  to  complain  of,  but 
criticism  is  a  task  which  no  man  executes  to  all 
men's  satisfaction.  His  selection  of  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  the  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  wnich 
he  extols  so  rapturously,  is  certainly  a  roost  un- 
fortunate sample ;  but  unless  the  oversishtB  of  a 
critic  are  less  pardonable  than  those  of  other  men, 
we  may  pass  this  over  in  a  work  of  merit,  which 
ahounas  in  beauties  far  more  prominent  than  its 
defects,  and  much  more  pleasing  to  contempla'e. 
In  works  professedly  of  fancy  he  is  not  veiy  co- 

1  IHore  followed  tbe  passage  Introduced  ante,  p.  429, 


•aede 


et  in  bis  RasMlas  we  kura  mack  l»«^ 
mire,aBdenoashtomakeuBwi8hforiiiore»  Ublht 
woik  of  an  illuminated  mind,  and  oflera  mmm 
wise  and  deep  reflections,  clothed  in  beaotfal 
harmonious  diction.  We  are  not  indeed  " 
with  such  personages  as  Johnson  bad  _ 
for  the  chaiacten  of  bis  fable,  but  if  we  are  Da(«^ 
ceedin^Iy  interested  in  their  etory,  we«jpenifiBH» 
ly  gratified  with  their  conversatioa  and  reamAs, 
In  conclusion,  Johnson's  era  was  not  waatiBg  'm 
men  to  be  distinguished  for  thor  taleDts,  yet  if 
one  was  to  be  selected  out  as  the  first  g^reat  &ie»> 
ry  character  of  the  time,  I  believe  all  voices  would 
concur  in  naming  him.  Let  me  here  insert  ibe 
following  lines,  descriptive  of  his  characterytlioii|^ 
not  long  since  written  by  me,  and  to  be  finiod  is 
a  public  print : 

"  Oh  Samubl  Jomwoji. 
*  Herculean  strength  and  a  Bteatoiian  voice, 
Of  wit  a  iUndf  of  words  a  coundess  cboiee : 
In  learning  rather  various  than  prafoond. 
In  truth  Intrndd,  tn  religion  sound : 
A  trembling  fonn  and  a  dfaeortad  ■ 
But  firm  in  judgment  and  in  genius 
In  controversy  seldom  known  to  spare, 
Bur  humble  as  the  pnMlean  in  pnyer ; 
To  more  than  mcritad  his  klndiw^  k^id. 
And,  though  in  manners  hanh,  of  mendly  mini 
Deep  tinged  with  melancho^*s  hiackest  Miade, 
And,  though  prepared  to  die,  of  death  afraid— 
Such  Johnson  was;  of  him  with  justice  vain. 
When  win  tfate  natiosi  see  Us  like  again  t  ** 


Lord  Chedworth,  tn  his  Lelten  to  the  JSev. 

jif  r.*  Cromptony  (p.  222.)  relates  the  JhOow^ 
ing  Anecdote, 

<'  When  I  was  last  in  town  I  dined  in  compa- 
ny with  the  eminent  Mr.  C.  s,  of  whom  I  did  not 
form  a  high  opinion.  Jle  asserted  that  Dr.  John- 
son  originally  intended  to  abuse  Paiadiee  I^ost, 
but  being  informed  that  the  nation  would  noC  bear 
it,  he  produced  (he  critique  which  now  stanfk  m, 
the  Lire  of  Milton,  and  which  be  admitted  to  be 
excellent  I  contended  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
there  expressed  his  real  opinion,  which  no  man 
was  less  afraid  of  delivering  than  Dr.  Johnson, 
that  the  critique  was  written  con  smorcy  and  that 
the  work  was  praised  with  such  a  glow  of  fond- 
ness, and  the  ^unds  of  that  praise  were  so  fnlty 
and  satisfacloniy  unfolded,  that  it  was  impoaaihb 
Dr.  Johnson  should  not  have  felt  tbe  wboie  of  the 
work,  which  he  had  so  liberally  and  imtionatty 
commended.  It  came  out  ailerwards  that  Dr. 
Johnson  had  disgusted  Mr.  Cloxe].  He  bad 
supped  at  Tbrale*s  one  night,  when  he  sat  near 
the  upper  end  of  tbe  tabU^  and  Dr.  Jc^nson  near 
the  lower  end ;  and  having  related  a  long  atoiy 
which  had  very  much  delisted  the  company,  in 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  which  relation  Dr. 
Johnson  had  not  (from  his  deafness  snd  the  dis- 
tance at  which  he  sat)  participated,  Mrs.  Thrale 
desired  him  to  retell  it  to  the  Doctor.  C(oxe] 
complied,  and  going  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  bawled  it  over  again  in  Dr.  Johnson*sear: 
when  he  had  finished,  Johnson  replied,  <  So^  mr^ 
and  this  you  relate  as  a  good  thing :  *  at  wlndi 
C[oxe]  fired.  He  added  to  us,  <  Now  it  iraa  a 
g()od  thing,  buMu$6  it  was  about  the  King  of  Po- 


a  [Mr.  Croinpton  informs  the  Editor,  that  this  was  ike 
Rer.  WilUam  Coxa,  who  had  rccentfy  puhUshed  hii 
travels.— Ed.] 


MiSCELLANfiOUS  ANBCIKyt&d. 


Of  the  Talae  of  the  etoiy,  le  he  did  not 
relate  it,  I  eeBoot  judge ;  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
»nciir  wkh  me  that  it  was  not  therefore 


lily  e  eood  thing  because  it  was  about  a  king.  1 
thtnk  Johnson's  behaviour  was  indefensibly  rude, 
b«tt  from  ^  sample  I  had  of  C[oxe]'s  conversa* 
tion,  I  am  led  to  suspect  that  Johnson's  censure 
I  not  unfounded.'* 


ANECDOTES  OP  DR,  JOHNSON. 

BT   MR.   WICKINS,   OF  UCHFIBLD. 
Mrwm  tk*  Cf€ntlemati*»  MagaxiM»j  ▼ol.  zciii.  p^  380.) 

[2>r.  Harwood  iirforms  (he  Editor,  that  Mr. 
Wickins  was  a  respectable  draper  in  Lich- 
afield.  It  is  very  true  that  Dr,  Johnson  was 
accustomed  to  call  on  him  during  his  visits 
to  his  native  town.  The  gartkn  attached 
to  his  house  was  ornamented  in  the  manner 
ha  describes,  and  no  doubt  was  ever  enter- 
tained  qf  the  exactness  of  his  anecdotes,-^ 

*'  Walking  one  day  with  him  in  my  garden  at 
Lichfield,  we  entered  a  small  meandering  shrub- 
bery, whose  *  Vista  not  lengthened  to  the  sight,' 
fave  promise  of  a  larger  extent  I  observed  that 
e  might  perhaps  conceive  that  he  was  entering 
an  extensive  labyrinth,  but  that  it  would  prove  a 
deception,  tiioush  I  hoped  not  an  unparaonable 
one.  ■  Sir,'  said  he,  *  do  n't  tell  me  of  deception ; 
a  lie,  sir,  is  a  lie,  whether  it  be  a  lie  to  the  eye  or 
a  lie  to  the  ear.' 

''Passing on  we  came  to  an  urn  which  I  had 
erected  to  tne  memory  of  a  deceased  fnend.  I 
asked  him  how  he  liked  that  urn — it  was  of  the 
true  Tuscan  order.  *  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  hate  them  i ; 
they  are  nothing,  they  metm  nothing,  convey  no 
tdeae  but  ideas  of  horror — would  they  were  beaten 
to  pieces  to  pave  our  streets ! ' 

**  We  then  came  to  a  cold  bath.  I  expatiated 
upon  its  salubrity.  <  Sir,'  said  be,  '  how  do  you 
do  7 '  *  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  Doctor.'  <  Then, 
sir,  let  well  enough  alone,  and  be  content  I  hate 
immersion.'    Truly,  as  FalstafT  says,  the  Doctor 

*  wonid  have  a  sort  of  alacrity  at  sinking  >.' 

**  Upon  the  margin  stood  the  Venus  deMedicts. 
*  So  fltandfl  the  statue  that  enchants  the  world.* 

*  Throw  her,'  said  he,  *  into  the  pond  to  hide  her 
nakedness,  and  to  cool  her  lasciviousness.' 

**  He  then,  with  some  difficulty,  squeezed  him- 
self  into  a  root  house,  when  his  eye  caught  the 
following  lines  from  Pamell : 

*  Go  search  among  yoar  idle  dreams, 
Your  busy,  or  your  vain  extremes, 
And  find  a  life  of  equal  blissj 
Or  own  the  next  began  in  this.* 

'■The  Doctor,  however,  not  possessing  any 
sUvtm,  ideas,  seemed  not  to  admit  that  heaven 
could  be  an  Arcadia. 

<«  I  then  observed  him  with  Herculean  strength 
tugging  at  a  nail  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
extract  from  the  bark  of  a  plum  tree ;  and  having 
accomplished  it,  he  exclaimed,  *  There,  sir,  I  have 

1  [See  a  sunilar  sentiment  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Myd- 
dlett>n*s  urn  to  hiraself,  ante,  p.  113.— En.) 
^  s  {A  mistake;  ho  was  a  coed  swimmer.    See  omU,  p. 


done  §omi  good  to-day;  the  trat  ml|^  hftToftiF 
teied.  I  make  a  rale^  air,  to  do  some  good  every 
day  of  my  life.' 

**  Returamg  throosh  the  house,  he  etepned  into 
a  small  study  or  book-room.  The  first  book  h« 
laid  his  hands  upon  was  Harwood'et  *  liberal 
Translation  of  the  New  TeetamenU  The  pes- 
sage  which  first  cau^^t  his  eye  was  from  that  sub* 
lime  apostrophe  in  St  John,  upon  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  <  Jesus  went ;'  which  ^u  £°°' 
Harwood  had  conceitedly  renaered  *  and 
Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears.'  He  contemptuously  threw  the  book 
aside,  exclaiming  *  Poppy  I '  I  then  showed  him 
Sterne's  Sermons,  *  Sir,'  said  he^ '  do  yoo  ever 
read  anv  others  7 '  <  Yes,  Doctor ;  I  read  Sheib 
lock,  Tillotson,  Beveridge.and  otheit.'  <  Ay,  sir, 
there  you  drink  the  cup  of  salvation  to  the  bot^ 
tom ;  here  you  have  merely  the  froth  from  the 
surface.' 

"Within  this  room  stood  the  Shakspearean 
mulberry  vase,  a  pedestal  given  by  me  to  Mr. 
Garrick,  and  which  was  recently  sold,  with  Mr. 
Garrick's  gems,  at  Mrs.  Garrick's  sale  at  Hamp- 
ton.   The  Uoctor  read  the  inscription  : 

'CUcaiD  TO  BHAKBpa^as, 

And  in  iMNXHir  of 

Oavo)  OAaaicK,  Esq. 

The  Ornament— the  Reformer 

Of  the  British  Stage.* 

"  <  Ay,  sir ;  Davy,  Davy  loves  flatteiy,  but  here 
indeed  you  have  flattered  him  as  he  deserveS| 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  his  merit.' " 

<*ln  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  John-  o.  W.  L. 
son,"  says  another  correspondent  of  Gent  Ma^^v. 
the  Genileman'a  Magazine,  «« he  4  ««»▼•  P- *»• 
relates,  that  Garrick  being  asked  by  JohnsoB 
what  people  said  of  his  Dictionary,  told  him,  th«t 
among  other  animadversions,  it  was  objected  that 
he  cited  authorities  which  were  beneath  the  dig* 
ni^  of  such  a  work,  and  mentioned  Riohardson. 
*  Nay,'  said  Johnson,  *  I  have  done  worse  thaa 
that ;  I  have  cited  thee,  David.'  This  anecdote 
induced  me  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  Dio> 
tionary,  that  I  might  note  the  citatione  from 
each  writer.  Two  only  I  found  from  Garrick, 
viz. 

*  Our  bazd*B  SifaMist,  and  deals  la  (IctlOB.* 

*  I  Icnow  you  all  expect,  ftom  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  «poke  with  ^rudith  ftuM.' 

The  quotations  from  Richardson  are  at  least 
eighty  in  number ;  almost  all  of  Which  are  from 
his  Clarissa." 

"  Dr.  Brocklesby  s,  a  few  days  before  Green, 
the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson,  found  on  the  v.  zeii. 
table  Dr.  Kippis's  account  of  the  Disf>utes  P-  **• 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  J.  inquired  of  his 
physician  if  he  had  read  it,  who  answered  in  the 
negative.    *  You  are  at  no  loss,  sir.    It  is  poor 

3  rThe  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  Doctor  Ed- 
ward Harwood,  the  same  menioned  by  Mr.  Cradock, 
and  who  has  been  dead  many  yeais,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Dr.  Thomas  Harwood,  of  Lichfield,  who  is 
now  alive,  and  whose  information  to  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  article.— Ed.] 

«  [It  was  Mr.  Lanirton  who  related  it.  on  theatttlionly 
of  J.  6.  Cooper.    See  atUe,  p.  243.— Ed.] 

fi  [This  and  the  four  following  anecdotes  are  toU  by 
Ur.  Green  of  Lilchfleld.    Bee  omU^  p.  44.— Ed.] 


GENERAL  APPENDIX. 


tla^  nM6od,  A  ml  wuchoMir  lili^  pmmmhmum. 
I  eoald  not  bavv  beUevvd  that  that  man  woald 
lnv«  written  w>  ilL' 

•*  He  then  Mid,  <  Dr.  Broefcleriiy,  do  joo  think 
there  w  s  potPtbilitT  that  I  should  recoTer?' 
*  What  nature  may  do  I  cannot  9%j,  but  art  has 


done  her  ulmosf.*  *How  lone  do  you  think  I 
may  \We 7 '  'I  cannot  predaeTy  say,  perhapa  a 
few  dayn.'    <  That  ia  honest  and  friendly.    Do 


Sou  think  I  can  live  a  week  7 '  'Ko.'  *  Do  tou 
link  I  can  live  six  days  7 '  '  Perhaps  so.^  *  Then 
I  will  take  no  more  physic ;  and  now  yoo  will 
My  1  have  killed  roysellU' 

**  Being  desired  to  call  in  Dr.  Warren,  he  said, 
*  they  might  call  in  any  bod^  they  pleased  ; '  and 
Warren  was  called.  At  his  going  away,  'You 
have  come  in,*  aaid  Dr.  Johnson, '  at  the  elerenth 
hour ;  but  you  shall  be  paid  the  same  with  your 
fellow-labofirers.  Francis,  put  into  Dr.  Warren^s 
coach  a  copy  of  the  English  Poets.* 

**  Some  years  before,  some  person  in  a  company 
at  SaKsbury,  of  which  Dr.  Johnaon  was  one, 
vouched  for  the  company,  that  there  was  nobody 
in  it  afraid  of  death. — '  Speak  for  yourself,  sir ; 
for  indeed  I  am.'  'I  did  not  say  of  dyin^,*  re- 
plied the  other  ;  *  but  of  death,  meaning  its  con- 
sequences.' '  And  so  I  mean,'  rejoined  the 
Doctor;  '  I  am  very  seriously  afraid  of  the  con- 
aequencea.' " 

^       „  "  Mr.  Nichols  was  present  when 

7.UL  n.%0.  ^'-  Henderson,  the  actor,  bad  the 
honour  of  being  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  waa  highly  entertained  by  the  in- 
terview. The  eonveraation  turning  on  the  merits 
of  a  certain  dramatic  writer,  Johnson  said,  *  I 
never  did  the  man  an  injury ;  but  he  would  per- 
sist in  reading  his  trageciy  to  me.'  When  Hen- 
derson was  taking  his  leave,  he  invited  him  with 
moch  earnestness  to oome  a«in  frequently.  *  The 
oltener  you  call  on  me,  sir,  ue  more  welcome  will 
your  viaits  be.* " 

**  A  Uterary  lady,  expressing  to  Dr.  Johnson 
her  approbation  of  his  Dictionary,  and,  in  partio 
nlar,  her  safisfactiort'at  his  not  having  admitted 
into  it  any  improper  wonU — *  No,  madam,'  replied 
he ;  *  I  hope  I  nave  not  daubed  my  fin^era.  1 
find,  however,  that  you  have  been  looking  for 
them.' 

"Boawell,  in  lus  minute  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Johnson's  Life,  has  omitted  to  mention, 
that,  when  the  Doctor  first  came  to  London  with 
bis  pupil,  Qarrick,  they  borrowed  live  pounds  on 
their  joint  note  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  the  Dookseller 
in  the  Strand." 

'*The  mention  of  Johnson's  name,"  writes  Sir 
Joseph  Ma  whey,  **  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  of 
him  which  1  had  from  Garrick,  with  whom  I  be- 
loncred  to  a  summer  club  for  many  years  (till  he 
died),  first  held  at  the  assembly-bouse  at  Walton 
Bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Hampton.  I  believe 
Mr.  fioswell  does  not  mention  this  anecdote  in  his 
account  of  Johnson. 

*<  Whilst  Johnson  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  cof- 
fee-houses at  Oxford,  about  the  time  when  he  had 
m  doctor's  degree  conferred  on  him  by  the  Univer- 

I  [8es  anUt  page  4tl.— En.] 


view  to  entettainmeiiL 
of  Scotch 


mL  TKy  knew  ibe 
sotch  poetry  and  Scotch  Mteiatai^  w 
forth.  They  Ulked  oT  Omiuk^  mmd 
tragedy  of  Douglas ;  and  one  of  f  bes 
some  verses  from  the  latter ;  after  whkli  W 
out,  <  There's  imagery  for  yoo.  Dr.  Job 
There 's  description  !  Did  yoa  ever  know  wm 
man  write  like  that?'  Jolmson  rrpbrd,  w9b 
that  tone  of  voice  and  moiion  of  bead  and  hair 
for  which  he  was  rnnaikaMe,  and  which  GmtiJk 
used  to  mimick  inimitably,  '  Yeai,  str,  ■ 
man,  many  a  woman,  and  many  a  cbild  a.* 

<*  The  first  visit  Goldsmith  ever  received 
from  Dr.  Johnson  was  on  May  31, 1761  a ;  *-*»■« 
when  he  gave  an  invitation  to  him  and 
much  other  company,  many  of  them  btewry  mcB, 
to  a  Bupper  in  hie  lodgings.  Dr.  Percy,  biabop  ^ 
Dromore,  one  of  the  compsny  then  invited,  heiag 
intimate  with  the  great  lextcogrspber,  waa  d^ 
aired  to  call  upon  him  and  take  htm  widi  him. 
As  they  went  together,  the  former  wan  oMck 
struck  with  the  studied  neatness  of  Jobnsoa^ 
dress.  He  had  on  a  new  suit  of  dotbea,  a 
wig  nicelv  powdered,  and  every  thing  abo«t  taa 
so  perfectly  dissimilar  from  his  oaoaT  habits  wad 
appearance,  that  his  companion  coold  not  help 
inqniringthe  cause  of  this  singular  tranaJoima 
tion.  'Why,  air,'  said  Johnaon,  <I  hear  that 
Goldsmith,  who  is  a  very  great  sloven,  jjnatifiea 
his  disregard  of  cleanliness  and  decency  by 
ing  mv  practice,  and  I  am  deairoua  tlna  night  la 
show  him  a  better  example.'  "  \ 

**  Dr.  Johnson's  friendship  for  Mrs.  ^v-  ^b. 
Elizabeth  Aston  4  commenced  at  the  ^*'^*'- 
palace  in  Lichfield,  the  residence  of  Mr.  MTaiaM^ 
ley :  with  Mrs.  Gastrel  he  tiecame  acquainted  ia 
London,  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  M& 
Hervey.  During  the  Doctor's  annual  viaita  tohsi 
daughter-in-law,  Lucy  Porter,  be  apent  much  of 
his  time  at  Stow-hill,  where  Mrs.  GaaCrel  aad 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Aston  resided.  They  were  ths 
daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  of  Astoo-baH  ia 
Cheshire,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  being  afqdied 
to  for  some  account  of  his  family,  to  illustiata  iha 
History  of  Cheshire,  he  replied,  *  that  the  title  and 

s  n  have  oumcd  thte  anecdote  •olely  witli  the  view  sT 
•bowing  to  bow  little  credit  besmT  anerdoies  aie  ia 
■en«Tsl  entitled.  Here  ia  a  i/bory  pabliataed  hy  Sir  Joatpfe 
Mawbey,  a  member  of  tbe  bouse  of  eommoiiB,  aad  a  sw- 
■on  every  way  worthy  of  crrdit,  who  says  h^  lad  It  ma 
Ganick.  Now  marfc->Iohn«>n*t  »vWt  to  Oxftsd  ateai 
tbe  lime  of  his  doctor's  dcfree"  waa  in  1191^  ihaflaS 
time  be  bad  been  there  since  be  left  tbe  unSvendqr ;  hit 
Douf  las  was  not  acted  till  1736.  and  Ossian  not  pHMtaM 
tin  1700.  Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Ok* 
slan  that  **  many  men,  many  women,  and  many 


might  have  written  It^*  All  tberefcre  that  fa  new  In  Or 
Joseph  Mawbey**  story  Is  false.  Mr.  l>eni  relaiKd  Iks 
same  story,  Oemtlemttn**  Ma^atine,  ITBS,  p.  86 ;  bat  dM 
not  lay  tbe  scene  with  such  inlnate  tfaaocumcv  as  flb  Js> 
seph  did.— Ed.J 

a  It  was  also  In  thla  year,  17B1,  that  Gddanritt  9^ 
lisbed  tbe  "Vicar  of  WakPlleld."  (See  «mu^  voLt^ 
188.  a.)  This  leads  the  Editor  to  observe  a  mora  aertsss 
inarcuracrr  of  Mrs.  Plonl  than  Mr.  Boawell  noiieea,  whi9  '- 
ihe  says  Johnaon  left  her  table  to  so  and  aril  the  ^Vkar  ■ 
of  Wakefield  **  for  Goldnmitb.  ffow  Dr.  JofaMsa  «ai 
not  acquainted  with  the  Tbralea  till  I7S&,  four  yean  alhr 
tbe  book  bad  been  publlBhed.^->En.l 

4  [The  fblk>wing  anecdotes  are  told  by  Mr.  FaikarflMi 
the  lelaifon  of  Bfis.  Asmmi  sad  hei  risMr.— -£».] 
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i  had  descended  from  father  to  son  for  thirty 
geoerAtions,  and  that  be  believed  they  were 
BMther  much  richer  nur  mach  poorer  than  they 
were  at  first' 

«*  He  u^ed  to  say  of  Dr.  Hunter,  master  of  the 
free  gramniar  school,  Lichfield,  that  he  never 
taoght  a  boy  in  his  life — he  whipped  and  they 
learned.  Hunter  was  a  pompous  man,  and  never 
•Dtered  the  school  without  his  gown  and  cassock, 
and  his  wig  fuU-dressed.  He  had  a  remarkably 
■tern  look,  and  Dr.  Johnson  said  he  could  tremble 
at  the  st^bt  of  Miss  Seward,  she  was  so  like  her 
grandfaiher. 

**  Mrs.  Gastrd  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Hervey's, 
in  London,  at  the  time  that  Johnson  was  writmg 
the  Rambler  ;  the  printer's  boy  would  oflen  come 
after  him  to  their  house,  and  wait  while  he  wrote 
affa  paper  for  the  press  in  a  room  full  of  company. 
A  ^reat  portion  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  was 
wnit  -n  at  Stow-hill ;  he  had  a  table  by  one  of  the 
vindows,  which  was  frequently  surrounded  by 
five  or  s  z  ladies  engaged  in  work  or  conversation. 
Mrs.  Gantrel  had  a  v»?ry  valuable  edition  of  Bai- 
ley's Dictionary,  to  which  he  oflen  referred.  She 
told  him  that  Miss  Seward  said  ihat  he  had  made 
poetry  of  no  value  by  his  criticism.  <  Why,  my 
dear  lady,'  replied  he,  <  if  silver  is  dirty,  it  is  not 
the  lefls  Tal liable  for  a  jgood  scouring.' 

**  A  large  party  had  one  day  been  invited  to 
meet  the  Doctor  at  Stow-hill ;  the  dinner  waited 
&r  beyond  Hhe  usual  hour,  and  the  company  were 
about  to  sit  down,  when  Johnson  appeared  at  the 
great  gate  ;  he  stood  for  some  time  in  deep  con- 
Cenplation,  and  at  length  began  to  climb  it,  and, 
having  succeeded  in  clearing  it,  advanced  with 
hasty  strides  towards  the  house.  On  his  arrival 
Mrs!  Ga^trel  asked  him,  *  If  he  had  forgotten  that 
there  was  a  small  gate  for  foot  passengers  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage  entrance.'  <  No,  my  dear  lady, 
by  no  means,'  replied  the  Doctor ;  '  but  I  had  a 
mind  to  try  whether  I  could  climb  a  gate  now  as 
I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  lad.' 

**  One  day  Mrs.  Gasirel  set  a  little  giri  to  repeat 
to  hiro  Cato's  soliloquy,  which  she  went  through 
very  correctly.  The  Doctor,  afler  a  pause,  asked 
the  child  *  What  was  to  brins;  Cato  to  an  end  V 
She  said  it  was  a  knife.  *  No  my  dear,  it  was 
not  so.'  'My  aunt  Polly  said  it  was  a  knife.' 
'Why,  aunt  Polly's  knife  may  do^  but  it  was  a 
^KS^^i  niy  dear.'  He  then  asked  her  the 
meaning  of  '  bane  and  antidote,'  which  she  was 
anable  to  give.  Mrs.  Gastrel  said,  'You  can- 
not expect  so  younv  achild  to  know  the  meaning 
ef  siien  words.'  He  then  said,  '  My  dear,  how 
many  pence  are  there  in  aixpetice  ? '  'I  cannot 
tsll,  sir,'  was  th^  half  terrified  reply.  On  this, 
addressing  himself  toMrs.  Gastrel,  he  said,  <  Now, 
my  deai  lady,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous 
than  to  teach  a  child  Cato's  soliloquy,  who  does 
not  know  how  many  pence  there  are  in  sixpence?' 
''The  ladies  at  Stow-hill  would  occasionally 
r^^bake  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  indiscriminate  exercise 
ef  his  charity  to  all  who  applied  for  it.  •  There 
was  that  woman,'  said  one  of  them,  *  to  whom 
Jw  yesterday  gave  half-a-crown,  why  she  was  at 
church  to-day  in  Ions  sleeves  and  ribbons,' 
*  Well,  my  dear,*  replied  Johnson,  *  and  if  it  gave 
Ae  woman  pleasure,  why  should  she  not  wear 
thwir 


*<He  had  long  promised  to  write  Mr.  Walmef- 
ley's  epitaph,  and  Mrs.  W.  waited  for  it,  in  order 
to  erect  a  monument  to  her  hosband's  memory ; 
procrastination,  however,  one  of  the  Doctor's  few 
failings,  prevented  its  being  finished ;  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  it  in  his  last  illness,  and  when  the 
physicians,  at  his  own  request,  informed  him  of 
his  danger,  he  poshed  the  papers  from  before  hinip 
saying,  «It  was  too  late  to  write  the  epitaph  of 
another  when  he  should  so  soon  want  one  hiin- 
self.' " 

«*  The  late  Mr.  Crauford,  of  Hyde-Park- 
comer  i,  being  engaged  to  dinner,where  Dr.  '"' 
Johnson  was  to  be,  resolved  to  pay  bis  court  to 
him,  and  having  heard  that  he  prcierrad  Donne's 
Satires  to  Pope*s  version  of  them,  said,  <  Do  yon 
know,  Dr.  Johnson,  that  I  like  Dr.  Donne*s 
original  satires  better  than  Pope's.'  Johnson 
said,  *  Well,  sir,  I  can't  help  that.' 

**  Miss  Johnson,  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  nicest 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Deane),  was  dining  one  day  at 
her  uncle's  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  a  Mrge  party ; 
the  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  mum^ 
Johnson  spoke  very  contemptnously  of  that  art, 
and  added,  'that  no  man  of  talent,  or  whose  mind 
was  capable  of  better  things,  ever  would  or  could 
devote  bis  time  and  attention  to  so  idle  and  frivo- 
lous a  pursuit'  The  young  lady,  who  was  yerr 
fond  of  music,  whispered  her  next  neighbour,  «1 
wonder  what  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  of  King  David.' 
Johnson  overheard  her,  and,  with  great  good 
humour  and  complacency,  said, »  Madam,  I  thank 
you ;  I  stand  rebuked  before  you,  and  promise 
that,  on  one  subject  at  least,  you  shall  never  hear 
me  talk  nonsense  again.' 

"The  honours  of  the  University  of  Cambridge 
were  onces  performed,  to  Dr.  Job  noon,  by  Dr. 
Watson,  the  late  Bishop  of  LlandafT  and  then 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  &c  After  having  spent 
the  morning  in  seeing  all  that  was  worthy  oTnotice, 
the  sage  dined  at  his  conductor's  Uble,  which  was 
surrounded  by  various  persons,  all  anxious  to  see 
so  remarkable  a  character,  but  the  moment  was 
not  favourable;  he  had  been  wearied  by  hia 
previous  exertions,  and  would  not  Ulk.  After  tba 
party  had  dispersed  he  said,  »I  was  tired,  and 
would  not  take  the  trouble,  or  I  could  have  set 
them  right  upon  seversl  subjects,  sir ;  forinstanoa, 
the  gentleman  who  said  he  could  not  imagine  bow 
any  pleasure  could  be  derived  from  hunting,  the 
reason  is,  because  man  feels  his  own  vacuity  lest 
in  action  than  when  at  rest.' 

"  Mr.  Williams,  the  Rector  of  Welleshourne. 
in  Warwickshire,  mentioned  havinor  once,  when  a 
young  man,  performed  a  stage-coach  journey  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  took  his  place  in  the  vehicle, 
provided  with  a  little  book,  which  his  compsnion 
soon  discovered  to  be  Lucian;  he  occasionally 
threw  it  aside,  if  struck  by  any  remark  made  by 
his  fellow  travellers,  and  poured  forth  his  know- 
ledge and  eloquence  in  a  full  stream,  to  the  de- 
light and  astonishment  of  his  auditors.  Acci- 
dentally the  first  subject  which  attracted  him  was 
the  digestive  faculties  of  dogs,  from  whence  he 

1  rCoounonly  eafled  Ptoh  Craafbnl.->Ev.1 
.  •  S^-  Wsiwm  was  a  ftltow  of  Trinity :«»  mte,  vol 
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branched  off  as  to  tke  powers  of  digestion  in 
▼arioufl  species  of  animala,  discoTcring  such  stores 
of  information,  that  this  particular  point  mi^bt 
have  been  supposed  to  have  formed  Yaa  especial 
Btudy,  and  so  it  was  with  every  other  subject 
started :  the  stren^h  of  his  memory  was  not  less 
astonishins  than  his  eloquence  ;  he  auoted  from 
▼arious  auUiours,  either  in  support  of  nis  own  .ar- 
gument or  to  confute  those  or  nis  companions,  as 
i^eadily  and,  apparently,  as  accurately  as  if  the 
works  had  been  in  his  hands.  The  coach  halted, 
as  usual,  for  dinner,  which  seemed  to  be  a  deeply 
Uitereating  business  to  Johnson,  who  vehemently 
attacked  a  dish  of  stewed  carp,  using  his  fingers 
only  in  feeding  himself  U 

<«  Bishop  Percy  was  at  one  time  on  a  very  inti- 
mate footing  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  Doctor 
one  day  took  Percy's  s  little  daughter  upon  his 
knee,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  *  Pil- 

E'im*s  Progress  ?  *  The  child  answered  that  she 
d  not  reui  it  <  No,*  repliod  the  Doctor,  <  then 
I  would  not  give  one  farthing  for  ^ou,*  and  he  set 
her  down  and  lock  no  further  notice  of  her. 

Mn.  ««i>r.  Mttdge  used  to  relate,  as  a  proof 

***•  ••  of  Dr.  Johnson's  quick  discernment  into 
character  4: — When  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Dr. 
Mudge  at  Plymouth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dock 
(now  Devonport)  were  very  desirous  of  their  town 
being  supplied  with  water,  to  effect  which  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  corporation 
of  Plymouth  ;  this  was  obstinately  refused,  the 
•Dock  being  considered  as  an  upstart  And  a  ri- 
val. Alderman  Tolcher,  who  took  a  very  strons 
part,  called  one  morning,  and  immediately  opened 
on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  appeared  to 
give  great  attention,  and,  when  the  alderman  had 
oeasra  speaking,  replied,  *You  are  perfectly 
risht,  sir  ;  I  would  let  the  rogues  die  of  thirst,  for 
I  hate  a  Docker  from  my  heart.'  The  old  man 
went  away  quite  delighted,  and  told  all  his  ac- 
quaintances how  completely  *  the  great  Dr.  John- 
son was  on  fas  side  of  the  cjuestion.' 

<<  It  was  after  the  publication  of  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets  that  Dr.  Farr,  being  engaged  to  dine 
with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  mentioned,  on  coming 
in,  that,  in  his  way,  he  had  seen  a  caricature, 
which  he  thought  clever,  of  the  nine  muses  flog- 
ging Dr.  Johnson  round  Parnassus.  The  admi- 
rers of  Gray  and  others,  who  thought  their  favour- 
ites hardly  treated  m  the  Lives,  were  laufihing  at 
Dr.  Parr's  account  of  the  print,  when  Dr.  Johnson 
was  himself  announced  :  Dr.  Farr  being  the  only 
stranger.  Sir  Joshua  introduced  him,  and,  to  Fan^s 
infinite  embarrassment,  repeated  what  he  had  just 
been  telling  them.    Johnson  was  not  at  all  surly 

1  [Mr.  BosweU,  anU,  p.  361,  mcndoni  anoUier  in- 
stance, in  which  Dr.  Johnson  •urpriaed  his  accidental 
companions  in  a  stage-coach  with  tlie  force  of  his  conver- 
sation and  the  foodness  of  his  appetite.— En.] 

a  [Afternrards  Mrs.  Isied,  of  Ecton,  Northamptonahlre. 
— BDjI 

3  [mn.  Rose,  who  has  oblfgingly  commnnlcated  these 
anoodotes,  Is  the  danghter  of  Dr.  Farr,  of  Plymouth,  and 
the  daoffbter-in-law  of  Dr.  Johnson^s  old  ttiead^  D. 
ftose,  of  Chlswick.— En.] 

4  [This  story  Is  told  by  Mr.  BosweU,  and  commented 
vpon  by  Mr.  Blakeway  (mU.  vol.  i.  p.  164),  as  if  Dr. 
Johnson  had  terwubt  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  con- 

Dr.  Madge,  more  natnrally,  represents 


on  the  occasion,  but  said,  tumtng  to  Dr;  ft^ 
<  Sir,  I  am  very  ^lad  to  hear  this.  I  heps  4i 
day  will  never  arrive  when  I  shall  Dehfacr  bsAi 
object  of  calumny  or  ridicule,  for  then  I  ifaJI  h 
neglected  and  forgotten  s.' 

«*  It  was  near  the  close  of  his  life  that  tm>jvm% 
ladies,  who  were  warm  admirers  of  Ins 
but  had  never  seen  himself,  went  to  Bo 
and,  asking  if  he  was  at  home,  were  sliowa  ip 
stairs,  where  he  was  writing.  He  laid  dowaia 
pen  on  their  entrance,  and^as  they  stood  h 
nim,  one  of  the  females  repeated  a  speech  of  < 
length,  previously  prepared  for  the  occaaiosu  t 
was  an  enthusiastic  effusion,  which,  wbea 
speaker  had  finished,  she  panted  for  her  ideft  i^ 
ply.  What  was  her  moitificatioD  when  aU  hsMi 
was  '  Fiddle-de-dee,  my  dear.* 

**  Much  pains  were^  taken  by  Mr.  Hajls^ 


Mm  asifattsTMir.  with  an  ironical  vehemence,  the  prefu- 
dfces  of  the  worthy  alderman,  who  Is  known,  from  other 
drcnmgtanoes,  to  have  beea  of  a  very  zm2mm 
noil.— Bb.] 


friends  to  prevail  on  Dr.  Johnson  to 
Triumphs  of  Temper,'  when  it  was  Id  its 
at  last  he  consented,  but  never  got  beyond 
two  first  pages,  of  which  he  uttered  a  few  wi 
of  contempt  that  1  have  now  forgotten.  IWf 
were,  however,  carried  to  the  authour,  who  » 
venged  himself  by  pourtraying  Johnaon  asJiM» 
ble  in  his  comedy  of  *  The  Mausoletnn,^  and  si^ 
sequenUy  he  publisbed,  without  hie  name,  a  *  B^ 
alo^e  in  the  Shades  between  Lord 
ana  Dr.  Johnson,'  more  distinguiahed  fiar 
nity  than  wit.  Being  anonymous,  and 
very  little  merit,  it  fell  still-oom  from 

"  Dr.  Johnson  sent  his  <  Life  of  Loid  Lytdslw' 
in  MSS  to  Mrs.  Montague,  who  waa  nrach 
satisfied  with  it,  and  thought  her  friend  eveiyvsf 
underrated,  but  the  Doctor  made  no  '' 
When  he  subsequently  made  one  of  a  pai^il 
Mrs.  Montague's,  he  addressed  his  bostes  ^ 
three  times  after  dinner,  with  a  view  to 
her  in  conversation :  receiving  only  cold  and 
answers,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  Geoenl  Bmi^ 
who  sat  next  him,  and  who  told  me  the  sloijfr 
<  You  see,  sir,  I  am  no  longer  the  man  lor  " 
Montague.' 

« Mrs.  PioKzi  related  to  me,  that  wh»  It 
Johnson  one  day  observed,  that  poets  in  geamd 
preferred  some  one  couplet  they  Iwd  written  to  asv 
other,  she  replied,  that  she  did  not  auppoDc  he  hsi 
a  favourite  ;  he  told  her  she  w^s  BU8takeD--hi 
thought  his  best  lines  were  : — 

'  The  eacumtaer'd  oar  scarce  leaves  the  hostile  coaa, 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host.  Y^  '* 

*<  Dr.  Johnson  s,  in  his  couTersation  with 
Dr.  Parr,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  arovred    *** 

0  [This  was  his  usual  declaration  on  all  each  joecadaa 
If  Johnson  had  been  an  amateur  autbour,  abme  aatf  mm 
criticism  would  no  douht  have  given  Urn  paio,  bai,  ibm 
authour  by  profession,  and  one  who,  for  so  aaaiiy  vsii% 
had  lived  by  his  pen,  the  greatest  raisfoituie  wodl  It 
neglect :  for  his  daily  bread  depended  on  tlia  aaaxSha 
his  works  might  create  (ace  anit,  p.  904).  Tbia  Mkmf 
vation  will  be  found  applicable  to  mnnr  oThfTrans    1^1 

a  [See  onto,  p.  408^  where  it  will  be  Men  tiK  *»- 
sides  the  character  of  Rumble  and  Ube  IHmA  "^  ~ 
Hayley  vented  his  spleen  in  a  conrespoDdt 
Bewaxd,  which  that  lady,  or  sonie  of  her  cc    __ 
to  publish,  and  which,  Instead  of  aiftcting  the  ..^ 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  only  cover  tlie  names  of  Cbe  two 
with  Indelible  ridiciile.—En.] 

7  [These  lines  »fe  In  the  Fmito  af 
Une  19S.— Ed.] 

8  [These  three  anecdotes,  or  rather  menorandiarift. 
Parr*s,  were  communicated  by  bis  biographer,  Dt  Ma- 
stone,  of  Birmingham.— Ea  1 
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opinion,  that  accents  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
1>3^  any  editor  of  Greek  authours,  or  any  modem 
'iwrriters  of  Greek  verse,  or  Greek  prose. 

**  Johnson  said  Gray  *  walked  on  tiptoe.'  The 
0a.iiie  thought  is  in  (cluintilian  and  in  Seneca, 
*  C|no  quisqoe  in^enio  minus  valet,  hoc  se  magis 
^kftt4>lere  et  dilitare  conatur:  ut  sttdura  brtvesin 
«iS^if<»7  eriguniur,  et  plura  infirmi  mirantur.* — 
C^uintitian,  by  RoUin,  Lib.  ii.  cap.  S.  Seneca  also 
aaya,  ^inedito  stat  adniirabilis,  celsus,  maanitu- 
cfinis  versB.  Non  exsurgit  in  plantas,  nee  summis 
atnitHilat  digitifl(  eorum  more,  qui  mendacio'ilatu- 
Tm.fn  adjuvant,  longioresque  quam  sunt,  videri  vo- 
Ivint :  contenius  est  magnitudine  suL* — Epist  iii. 

«*  *  A  wit  amon^  lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits,' 
««nd  Johnson  of  XKird  Chesterfield.  *Sed  tam 
^ontumeliosos  in  se  rtdet  invicem  eloauentia :  et 
<jvn  etuitis  eruditi  videri  volunt,  stulti  eruditis 
'virdentur.' — Ctuintilian,  by  RoUin,  pa.  409,  Lib.  z. 
csLp.  vii.    See  also  Pope's  Dunciad : 

*  A  wit  with  duneeSf  and  a  dunce  with  wits.*  *' 

"Mr.  Barclay  i,  from  his  connexion 
Jj^"**^  with  Mr.  Thrale,  had  several  opportunities 
of  meeting  and  conversing  with  Dr.  John« 
son.  On  his  becoming  a  partner  in  the  brewery, 
Johnson  advised  him  not  to  allow  his  commercial 
pursuits  to  divert  his  attention  from  his  studies. 
*■  A  mere  literary  man,'  said  the  Doctor,  *  is  a 
Aall  man  ;  a  man,  who  is  solely  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, is  a  selfish  man  ;  but  when  literature  and 
obramerce  are  united,  they  make  a  respectable 
man.' 

"  *'  Mr.  Barclay  saw  Johnson  ten  days  before  he 
died,  when  the  latter  observed,  *  That  they  should 
never  meet  more.  Have  you  any  objeciion  to  re- 
ceive an  old  man*s  blessing  7  '  Mr.  Barclay  knelt 
down,  and  Johnson  gave  him  his  blessing  with 
great  fervency. 

**  Mr.  Barclay  had  never  observed  any  rudeness 
or  violence  on  the  part  of  Johnson. 

■*  He  has  seen  Boswell  lay  d«wn  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  take  out  his  tablets,  in  order  to  register 
a  good  anecdote. 

"  When  Johnson  proceeded  to  the  dining-room, 
one  of  Mr.  Thrate's  servants  handed  him  a  wig 
of  a  smarter  description  than  the  one  he  wore  in 
tiie  morning ;  the  exchange  took  place  in  the  hall, 
or  passage.  Johnson,  like  many  other  men,  was 
always  in  much  better  humour  after  dinner  than 
before  V' 

Sir  J.  "With  all  that  asperity  of  manners 
Hawk,  with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and 
^*S  ^^**^^  '^^P*  *'  '  distance  many  who,  to  my 
^  *  •  knowledge,  would  have  been  glad  of  an 
intimacy  with  him,  he  possessed  the  affections  of 
pity  and  compassion  in  a  most  eminent  degree. 
In  a  mixed  company,  of  which  I  was  one,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  pestilence  which  raged 
in  London  in  the  year  1665,  and  gave  occasion  to 
Johnson  to  speak  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hodges,  who, 
in  the  height  of  that  calamity,  continued  in  the 
eiiy,  and  was  almost  the  only  one  of  his  pro- 

1  'The  latft  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  of  Bury  Kill,  near 
Doildng.  Thfa  benevolpnt  aud  excellent  man  *  from  wliona 
Mr.  Markla'id  derived  them  inemorauda  In  18342  died  In 
183],  at  an  advanced  aire. — Ed.] 

2  (Bee  onic,  p.  183.— Ed.] 
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fession  that  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  endea^ 
vours  of  his  art  to  the  spreading  of  the  contagion. 
It  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  person,  a  shoit  time 
ader,  to  die  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  Ludgate.  John- 
son related  this  circumstance  to  us,  with  the  tears 
ready  to  start  from  his  eyes,  and  with  great  en- 
ergy said,  *  Such  a  man  would  not  have  been 
suffered  to  perish  in  these  times.'  " 

"  On  Johnson's  death,  Mr.  Langton  Mies 
said  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  *  We  shall  now  Uawk. 
know  whether  he  has  or  has  not  assisted  **em. 
Sir  Joshua  in  his  Discourses ; '  but  Johnson  had 
assured  Sir  John  that  his  assistance  had  never 
exceeded  the  substitution  of  a  word  or  two,  in 
preference  to  what  Sir  Joshua  had  written. 

"  What  the  economy  of  Dr.  Johnson's  boose 
may  have  been  under  his  wife's  administration  I 
cannot  tell,  but  under  Mies  Williams's  manage- 
ment, and,  indeed,  afterwards,  when  be  was  over- 
come at  the  misery  of  those  around  him,  it  alwsys 
deceived  my  expectation,  as  far  as  the  condition 
of  the  apartment  into  which  I  w^as  admitted  could 
enable  me  to  jud^e.  It  was  not,  indeed,  his  study ; 
amongst  his  books  he  probably  might  bring  Ma^- 
liabeechi  to  recollection,  but  I  saw  him  only  m 
the  decent  4r&^ing-room  of  a  house,  not  inferior 
to  others  on  the  same  local  situation,  and  with 
stout  old-fashioned  mahogany  table  and  chairs. 
He  was  a  liberal  customer  to  his  tailor,  and  I  can 
remember  that  his  linen  was  often  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  colour  of  hin  hands. 

"  It  may  be  said  of  Johnson,  that  he  had  a  pe- 
euliar  feehng  of  regard  towards  his  many  and  va- 
rious friends,  and  that  he  was  to  each  what  might 
be  called  the  indenture,  or  counter-part  of  what 
they  were  to  him.** 


"  Dr.  Johnson  s  confessed  himself  to  ' 
have  been  sometimes  in  the  power  of  jjfjjr 
bailiffs.  Richardson,  the  anthour  of  Cla-  volT W. 
rissa,  was  his  constant  friend  on  such  oc-  ik  3SS.  • 
casions.  *  I  remember  writing  to  H^i*  ssid  John- 
son, *  from  a  sponging  house ;  and  was  so  sure  of 
my  deliverance  through  his  kindness  and  tiberali*' 
ty,  that,  before  his  reply  was  brought,  1  knew  I 
could  afford  to  joke  with  the  rascal  who  had  me 
in  custody,  and  did  so,  over  a  pint  of  adulterated 
wine,  for  which,  at  that  instant,  1  had  no  money  to 
pay.' 

"  It  has  been  observed  that  Johnson  bad  lost 
the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Ellis,  an  an- 
cient gentleman  now  living  (aothour  of  a  very 
happy  burlesque  translation  of  the  thirteenth  book 
added  to  the  JE,ne\d  by  MafiSe  Vegio)  was  in  the 
same  jcondition ;  but,  some  years  afW*  while  he 
was  at  Margate,  the  si^htof  hiseye  unexpectedly 
returned,  and  that  of  its  fellow  became  suddenly 
extinsuished.  Concerning  the  particulars  of  this 
singular  but  authenticated  event,  Dr.  Johnson  was 

3  [Tlie  following  anecdotes,  piiblieiied  by  Mr.  Steevena, 
from  day  to  day  in  the  St.  Jameses  Chronicle^  and  after- 
wards oollec'^Hl  in  the  lAHuttn  Magemmg^  mtaped  (ha 
Editor's  notice,  till  It  was  too  late  to  Introduce  Ihem  tat* 
the  text;  but  as  tliey  teH  some  new  facta,  and  ratals 
others  that  have  l>een  alrmdy  told  in  a  new  maimer,  tt 
has  been  thoufrht  rlffht  to  preserve  them.  The  ffna  of 
these  anecdotps  confimis  the  Josdce  wliicta  the  Editor  had 
already  endeavoured  to  do  to  the  memory  of  RJcliordsaa 
ai^ainst  tlie  sneer  of  Maipliy.  .Atls,  v.  L  p.  lai,  mm 
£d.] 
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■tiidiottsly'inquiMdTa,  and  not  with  reference  to 
bis  own  ii^ae.  Though  be  never  made  use  of 
ffUssee  to  assist  bis  sight,  he  said  he  could  recol- 
lect no  production  of  art  to  which  man  has  supe- 
Bior  obligations*  Ue  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
original  inventor  i  of  spectacles  with  reverence, 
«nd  expressed  his  wonder  that  not  an  individual, 
out  of  the  multitudes  who  had  profited  bj  them, 
bad,  through  gratitude,  written  the  life  of  so  great 
a  benefactor  to  society. 

.  «» The  Doctor  is  known  to  have  been,  likeSav* 
age,  a  verv  late  visiter  ;  yet  at  whatever  hour  he 
letumed,  he  never  went  to  bed  without  a  previous 
€^\  on  Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  lady  who  for  so 
many  years  bad  found  protection  under  his  roof. 
Coming  homo  one  mommg  between  four  and  five, 
he  said  to  her,  'Take  notice,  noadam,  that  for 
cyice  I  am  here  before  others  are  asleep.  As  I 
turned  into  the  court,  I  ran  against  a  knot  of 
biicklayers.*  *  You  forget,  my  dear  sir,»  replied 
■he,  *  that  these  people  nave  all  been  a>bed,  and 
are  now  preparinj^  for  their  day's  work.'  <  Is  it 
BD,  then,  madam  f  I  confess  that  circumstance 
had  escaped  me.' 

*<  <  I  have  been  told.  Dr.  Johnson,'  says  a  friend, 
<  that  your  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah  was 
made  either  as  a  common  exercise  or  as  an  im- 
position for  some  negligence  you  had  neen  guilty 
of  at  college.'  *  No,  sir,'  replied  the  Doctor.  *  At 
Pembroke  the  former  were  always  in  prose,  and 
to  the  latter  I  would  not  have  submitted.  I  wrote, 
it  rather  to  show  the  tutors  what  I  could  do,  than 
what  I  was  willing  should  be  done.  It  answered 
my  purpose  ;  for  it  convinced  those  who  were  well 
eoough  mclined  to  punish  me,  that  I  could  wield 
a  scholar's  weapon,  as  often  as  I  was  menaced 
with  arbitrary  inflictions.  Before  th^  frequency 
of  personal  satire  had  weakened  its  effect,  the 
petty  tyrants  of  colleges  stood  in  awe  of  a  pointed 
remark,  or  a  vindictive  epigram.  But  since 
every  man  in  his  turn  has  been  wounded,  no  man 
is' ashamed  of  a  scar.' 

.  «  When  Dr.  ^ercy  first  published  his  collection 
qf  ancient  English  baliads,  perhaps  he  was  too 
lavipb  in  commendation  of  the  beautiful  simplicity 
and  poetic  merit  he  supposed  himself  to  discover 
inUienL  This  circumstance  provoked  Johnson 
tp  observe  one  evening  at  Miss  Reynolds's  tea- 
table,  that  he  covld  rhyma  as  well,  and  as  ele- 

antly,  in  common  narrative  and  conversation* 

'or  instance,  aaya  ke^ 

•  As  wltli  my  bat  upon  my  head 

I  w«lk*d  along  the  Btnmd, 

I  ilicre  did  me«t  anotlier  man 

Whli  hk  hat  in  liiahaad.j| 

*  Or,  to  render  sach  poetry  subeervient  to  my  own 
immediate  use, 

*I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  deaiv 

That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 
With  cream  and  sogar  softeaM  wtO, 
Another  dloh  of  tea. 

I  The  taivenlor  of  spectacles  ft  said  to  have  been  a 
monk  at  Pisa,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  UiirtAendi  cenr 
•nry,  and  whooe  name  waa  Spina.— Eo  •/  L»nd.  Mof. 

9  (Bee  antof  p.  164,  where  this  anecdote  Is  told  in  die 
vague  manner  and  on  the  imperfect  authority  of  Mr. 
Ormdock.  To  have  deliberately  eoropeecd  and  circulated 
m  parody  on  his  friend's  poem  would  have  been  a  very 
4i*rant  thing  ftoss  a  ^wtiive  tmprwttOMn  over  the 
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*  Nor  fear  that  I,  my  leatle  naSd; 

Shall  long  detain  toe  cap, 

When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

Have  drank  the  ttqoor  up. 

*■  Yet  hear,  alas !  this  moomftil  tmtk, 

Nor  bear  it  with  a  fxpwn  ;— 
Thou  canst  not  moke  the  tea  to  Cut 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down.* 

And  thus  he  proceeded  throagh  several  man 
stanzas,  till  the  revereod  critic  cried  oat  for  qaar- 
ter.     Such  ridicule,  however,  was  uMmenled. 

''  *  Night,'  Mr.  Tyers  has  told  us,  •  waa  John- 
son's time  for  compositioo.'  But  this  atwrrtioa, 
if  meant  for  a  general  one,  can  be  leToled  bj 
living  evidence.  Almost  the  whole  prefece  la 
Shakspeare,  and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  were  composed  by  daylipW» 
and  in  a  room  where  a  friend  a  was  emplojeo  by 
him  m  other  investigations.  His  studies  wcm 
oxtlv  continued  through  the  night  whea  the  duf 
had  been  pre-occiipied,  or  proved  too  short  for  h» 
undertakings.  Respectioc  the  fertihty  of  iua 
genius,  the  resources  of  his  learning,  ana  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  jud«;raent,  the  darkneaa  mud  Ihs 
light  were  both  alike. 

"  *  Mrs.  Thrale,'  Mr.  Tyers  also  reports,  *  knssr 
how  to  spread  a  table  with  the  utmost  pilentT  and 
elegance;'  but  all  « bo  are  acquainted  with  tlsa 
lady's  domestic  history  must  know,  that  in  fha 

f present  instance  Mr.  Tyers'  praise  of  her  is  a»> 
uckily  bestowed.  Her  husband  superintended 
every  dinner  set  before  his  ^nests.  'After  hit 
death  she  confessed  her  total  ignorance  in  coliii- 
ary  arrangements.  Poor  Thrale  stodied  so  ait 
of  which  nd  loved  the  produce,  and  to  which  he  ex- 
pired a  martyr.  Johnson  repeatedly,  and  wiihall 
the  warmth  of  earnest  frienasbip,  assured  him  he 
was  mtnt's  edax  rfrum,  and  that  such  unlimited  in- 
dulgence  of  his  palate  would  precipitate  his  end. 

"  When  in  his  latter  years  he  was  reminded  of 
his  forcible  sarcasm  against  'Bolingbroke  and 
Mallet  (v.  I  p.  115),  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  «  Did 
I  really  say  so  7 '  *  Yes,  sir.'  He  replied*  *  1  aw 
hei^rttly  gl^d  of  it.^ 

"'You  knew  Mr.  Capel4,  Dr.  JohnaottT' 
•  Yes,  air :  I  have  seen  him  at  GarrickV  •  Asd 
what  think  you  of  his  abilities  ?  '  '  They  are  JMt 
sufficient,  sir,  to  enable  him  to  select  the  black 
hairs  from  the  white  ones,  for  the  aae.of  the  pcTri> 
Wig  makers.  Were  he  and  I  to  count  the  sains 
in  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  a  wager,  he  woola  cer- 
tainly prove  the  winner.' 

"When  one  Collins,  a  sleep-compelling  divine 
of  Hertford«birj9,  with  ihe  assistance  of  coonselkir 
Hardinge  s,  published  a  heavy  half-crown  paa> 
phlet  against  Mr.Steevens,  Garrick  asked  tbeDoe> 
tor  whaJ  he  thought  of  this  attack  on  hia  c<miAd» 
tor.  *  I  regard  CulTins's  performance,*  replied  Jobs- 
son,  *  as  a  great  Eun  without  powder  or  shot* 
When  the  same  Collins  afterwards  appeared  as 
editor  of  Capel's  posthumous  notes  on  Shak8peaie» 
with  a  preface  of  his  own,  containing  the  followia^ 
words — *  A  sudden  and  most  severe  stroke  of  at 
fliction  has  left  my  mind  too  much  distracted  fohe 
capable  of  engaging  in  such  a  task  (that  of  albrtbcr 
attack  on  Mr.Steevenn),  though  lam  prompted  to 
it  by  inclination  as  well  ss  duty,*  the  Doctor  i 


3  [Mr.  8teeveni  huneelf.— Es.j 

4  PThe  annotator  of  Shoks] 

B  [George  Hardlnge.--ED.] 
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tl^  Wtet  vAddttth^  tlw  f&rtgoiing  words  rtfemd. 
ftemg  toM  that  the  critic  had  last  bis  wife,  John- 
son Added,  *  I  belifre  that  tha  1o«fl  of  teeth  may 
deprave  the  voice  of  a  Bfnfier«  and  that  lameness 
^11  knpede  the  motiona  of  a  dancinz  master,  but 
I  have  not  yet  baen  taught  to  regard  the  death  of 
a  wife  as  the  grave  of  literary  exertions.  When 
my  dear  Mra  Johnson  extirtd,  I  sought  relief  in 
my  stodiee,  and  strove  to  loee  the  recoUection  of 
her  in  the  toils  of  literature^  Perhaps,  however, 
1  WTons  the  feelinsEi  of  this  poor  fellow.  His  wife 
BBTgbt  Save  held  the  pen  in  his  name.  Hine  iUm 
tae/nyma.  Niy,  I  think  I  observe,  throughout 
his  two  pieces,  a  woman's  irritability,  With  a 
wofnan*8  impotence  of  revenge.'  Yet  such  were 
John8on*s  tender  remembrances  of  his  own  wife, 
fiat  after  her  death,  thoagb  he  had  a  whole  house 
at  oommtnd,  he  would  study  nowhere  but  in  a 
«arret.  Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  chose  a 
Mtoation  so  incommodious,  he  answered,  *  Becaass 
in  that  room  only  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Johnson.  * 

**  «  Tbou^b  you  brought  a  tragedy,  sir,  to  Dm- 
ly-lane,  and  at  one  time  were  so  mtimate  with 
Qarrick,  you  never  appeared  to  have  much  thea- 
tries)  aequaintance.'  '  Sir,  while  I  had,  in  com- 
non  with  other  dramatic  anthours,  the  liberty  of 
the  scenes,  without  considering  my  admission  be- 
hind  tiiem  as  a  favour,  1  was  frequently  at  the 
theatre.  At  that  period  all  the  wenches  knew 
tte,  and  dropped  me  a  curtsy  as  they  passed  on 
fo  the  stave.  But  since  poor  Goldsmith's  last 
eomedy  t,  1  scarce  recollect  having  seen  the  tn- 
nde  ef  a  playhouse.  To  speak  the  truth,  there  is 
small  encouragement  there  for  a  man  whose  sight 
and  hearing  are  become  so  imperfect  as  mine.  I 
may  add,  that,  Garrick  and  Henderson  excepted. 
1  never  met  with  a  performer  who  had  studied 
his  art,  or  could  give  an  intelligible  reason  for 
what  he  did  t. ' 

<*On  the  nisht  before  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  his  Shakspeare,  he  supped  with 
some  friends  in  the  Tenmle,  who  kept  him  up, 
'nothing  loth,'  till  past  five  the  next  morning. 
Much  pleasantry  was  passing  on  the  subject  of 
csmmentatorship,  when,  sU  on  a  sudden^  the  Doc- 
tor, looking  at  his  watch,  cried  out, "  This  is  sport 
to  yod,  gentlemen;  but  you  do  not  consider  there 
are  at  most  only  four  hours  between  me  and  crit- 


"  Once^  and  but  once,  he  is  known  to  bavs  had 
too  much  wine ;  a  circumstance  which  he  him- 
self discovered,  on  finding  one  of  his  sesquipeda- 
lian words  bans  fire.  He  then  started  up,  and 
gravely  observed,  <  1  think  it  time  we  should  go 
to  bed.' 

"  If  *  a  little  learning  is  a  dan^rous  thing'  on 
any  specolative  subject,  it  is  eminently  more  so 
in  the  practical  science  of  physic  Johnson  was 
too  frequently  his  own  doctor.  In  October,  just 
before  he  came  to  London,  he  had  taken  an 
unusual  dose  of  squills,  but  without  eflect.  He 
swallowed  the  same  quantity  on  his  arrival  here, 
and  it  produced  a  most  violent  operation.  He  did 
not,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  reflect  on  the  dif- 
ferencs  between  the  perished  and  ineilicacioos 


1  [Bee  «•<<,  p.  489.— Ed.] 

9  [Ttali  wa«  probably  before  his  acqaalntance  with  Mr. 
KemMe  and  Mrs.  Slddom,  which  took  plaee  only  the 
year  befbre  Ms  death,  tmte^  p.  399.— Ed.] 


vsMtaUs  hs  fomid  itt  the  eouoMf  ,  imi  die  freeh 
and  potent  Cfne  of  the  sama  kind  he  was  sure  ta 
meet  with  in  town.  <  You  find  me  at  presto!^' 
savs  hcL  *  suffering  from  a  prescription  of  my  own« 
w  hen  I  am  recoveied  from  its  consequences,  and 
not  till  then,  I  shall  know  the  true  state  of  my 
natural  malady.'  From  this  period,  he  took  no 
medicine  without  the  approbation  of  Heberden. 
What  follows  is  known  by  all,  and  by  all  lament- 
ed—ere now  perhaps— even  by  the  prebends  oi 
Westminsters. 

■*  Johnson  asked  one  of  his  executors,  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  'Where  db  you  intend  to 
bury  ms  ? '  He  answered, '  I  n  Westminster  Ah* 
bey.'  *  Then,'  continued  he,  *  if  mv  friends  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  me  a  stone,  let  it  be  piacsd 
over  me  so  as  to  protect  my  body.' 

"  On  the  Monday  af\er  his  decease  he  was  in^ 
terred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  corrpse  wai 
brought  from  bis  house  m  Bolt-court  to  the  hearse^ 
preened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt  and  the  Rsv.  Mr* 
Strahan,  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  foUowing 
was  (he  order  of  the  procession : 
**  Hearse  and  six. 

**  The  executors,  viz.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  WilUam  Scott,  LL.  D.  in  a 
coach  and  four. 

'<  £i^ht  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  Lite- 
rary Club,  and  others  of  the  Doctor's  friends,  in- 
vited by  the  executors ;  viz.  Dr.  Bumey,  Mr.  Mih 
lone,  Mr.  Steevens,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr. 
Ryland,  Mr.  Hooie,,  Dr.  Brocklesby,  Mr.  Cruik* 
shanks,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Low,  Mr.  Paradise^ 
Greneral  Paoli,  Count  Zenobia,  Dr.  Buitor,  Mr. 
Holder,  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Sastres, 
Mr.  DesMouIins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Butt,  Dr.Horsley, 
Dr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Wright ;  to  whom  may  be  add« 
ed,  Mr.  Cooke  (who  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby),  and  the  Doctor's  faithful  servant, 
Francis  Barber. 

**  Two  coaches  and  four,  containing  the  palU 
bearers,  vii.  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Sir 
Charies  Bunbury,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Colman, 
and  Mr.  Langton. 

"After  these  followed  two  mourning  coaches 
and  four,  filled  with  gentlemen,  who,  as  volunteers, 
honoured  themselves  by  attending  this  funeral. 
These  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoole.'the  Rev.  Mr, 
East,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Mickle,  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  C.  Burney,  and  Mr.  G.  Nichol. 

<*  Thirteen  gentlemen*s  carriages  closed  the 
procession,  which  reached  the  Abbey  a  little  be- 
fore one. 

*<  The  corpse  was  met  at  the  west  door  by  the 

prebendaries  in  residence,  to  the  number  of  six, 

m  their  surplices  and  doctor's  hoods;   and  the 

officers  of  the  church,  and  attendants  on  the  fune- 

ral,  wero  then  marshalled  in  the  following  order: 

«  Two  vergers. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Butt 

The  Boot. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  chief  mourner  and  aa 

executor. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Dr.  Scott,  as  exeeuterok 
The  rest  two  and  two^ 

3  [Thia  aarcann  airairat  the  frebendari**  of  Wmnnim 
tter,  aod  particulariy  against  Johneon*a  Artend  Dr.  '^y- 
lor,  who  was  oneof  ibem,  wiU  beezpUdoed  prvently^ 
Ed.] 
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•<  Tbe  body  tton  piooieiM  to  the  i6iith  croM, 
and,  in  view  of  the  three  executors,  was  deposited 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Garrick,  with  the  feet  opposite 
to  the  monument  of  Shakspeare. 

*•  The  Reverend  Dr.  Taylor  performed  the 
borial  service,  attended  by  some  gentlemen  of  the 
Abbey ;  but  it  roust  be  regretted  by  all  who  bon- 
tinue  to  reverence  the  hierarchy,  that  the  cathe- 
dral service  was  withheld  >  from  its  invariable 
friend  ;  and  the  omission  was  truly  offensive  to  the 
audience  at  large.*' 

^  When  Mrs.  Thrale  was  going  to  visit  some 
country  friends,  Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  tbe  following 
excellent  advice  :  *  Do  not  make  them  speeches. 
Unusual  compliments,  to  which  there  is  no  stated 
and  prescriptive  answer,  embarrass  the  feeble, 
who  know  not  what  to  say,  and  disgust  the  wise, 
who,  knowing  them  to  be  false,  suspect  them 
to  be  hypocritical.' 

<*  9  Dr.  Johnson  was  no  complainer  of  ill  usage. 
I  never  heurd  him  even  lament  the  disregard 
shown  to  Irene,  which  however  was  a  violent 
favourite  with  him ;  and  much  was  he  offended 
when  having  asked  me  once,  *what  single  scene 
afibrded  me  most  pleasure  of  all  our  tragic  drama, ' 
I,  little  thinking  of  hit  play's  existence,  named, 


I  H(iw  this  omfMdon  happened,  wc  are  unat>lo  to  ac- 
count PertiHpB  the  ezeeutors  «hould  have  asked  fhr  it ; 
but  at  all  event!  it  utioulrt  have  been  performed.  That 
the  fem  for  npeulng  tbe  ground  were  paid,  waa  a  matter 
of  IndiitpenMble  necessity ;  and  tliere  can  be  no  doubt, 
fVom  the  Jiberality  of  the  present  dean  and  chapter,  but 
they  will  be  returned,  as  was  ofTred  in  the  cane  of  Dry- 
den,  and  wail  done  In  that  of  St.  Evremnnd,  who  "  dled|*' 
says  Atlerbury,  "renouncing  the  christian  reliEion;** 
yet  tJie  church  of  WeBtoiinster  thought  At,  in  honour 
to  his  memory,  to  give  his  body  room  in  the  Abbey, 
and  allow  hi'ai  to  be  buried  there  grati*^  so  far 
as  the  cliapier  were  concerned,  though  he  lei\  9001, 
fteriing  behind  bimi  which  is  Uiouyht  every  way  an  un- 
accountable piece  of  management  How  strittirut  the 
fontrast  between  Bt.  Evremond  and  Johnson ! — Stki- 
VKNS.  See  anU,  p.  450,  Mr  Tycrs's  note.  It  is  •np' 
posed  that  tlie  fees  were  not  returned,  and  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  all  Dr.  Johnson's  (Viendsi,  but  especially  Mr. 
Malone  and  Mr.  Steevens,  were  indignant  at  the  mean 
and  selfish  spirit  which  tbe  dean  and  chapter  exhibited 
on  this  occasion  :  bur  they  were  especially  so  against  Dr. 
Taylor,  not  only  for  not  having  prevailed  on  his  colleagues 
to  show  more  rei*pert  to  his  old  friend,  but  for  the  un- 
feeling manner  in  which  he  himself  performed  the  burial 
service.  It  must  on  the  other  hand,  be  confessed  that 
Lord  St  Helens  corrobr>rates  the  suspicion  noticed  by  Mr. 
Boaweil  {anUy  p.  liM),  that  Johnson's  attention  to  Taylor 
was  prompted  rather  by  the  hopes  of  a  iogacy  than  by 
any  very  sincere  fHendship ;  for  his  lordship  says  that  it 
was  well  known  at  Ashbourne  that  Taylor  used  to  con- 
trive to  let  some  of  his  familiar  friend?  discover,  as  if  hy 
aeeidfnl,  that  he  had  remembered  them  in  his  will ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  for  some  time 
practised  a  similar  device  upon  Johnson.  It  seems  cei^ 
tahi  tbat  tbe  intercourse  btitween  thcfie  old  friends,  never 
very  cordial  or  wt-ll  assorted,  had  b«:come  lej«s  frequent 
in  the  latter  years  of  Johnson^s  life ;  and  that  Taylor  was 
not  seen  at  the  deatb-bedside,  nor  honoured  by  a  legacy 
of  remembrnnce  in  tbe  will  of  bis  oldest  friend.— The 
following  passag  ,  in  one  of  Dr.  Johiison'M  letters  to  Mrs. 
Tbrale,  which  no  doubt  relates  t<t  Dr.  Taylor,  gives  ua 
no  great  idea  of  his  elegance  or  literature,  nor  of  John- 
son's regard  for  hlm:-^*^  Taylor)  has  let  out  anotlier 
bound  of  blood,  and  is  come  to  town,  brisk  and  vigorous, 
flerce  and  fell,  to  drive  on  his  law-suit  Nothing  in  all 
lift  now  can  be  more  proJIigaU  than  tokat  he  i«  ;  and 
if  in  ease  that  so  be,  thai  they  persist  for  to  resist  him^ 
is  it  retthed  not  to  spare  no  money^  nor  no  time.  He 
is,  I  believe,  thundering  away.  His  milicitor  has  tunied 
him  off;  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  he  will  tire  Ills 
lawyevB.    But  now  do  n't  yon  talk."— Ro.] 

s  [Somescanered  anecdotes  by  Mrs.  Pioxzi  having  been 
^  mistake  omitted  in  what  might  have  been  a  fitter 
plaee,  are  added  here  that  the  collection  may  be  complete. 
•— Bd.) 


parbapa  with  hasty  iinmopiMty,  <  ib«  dialofiM*  W* 
tweeH  Syphaz  and  Juba,  in  Addi«oo'a  Catfl^- 
*  Nay,  nay,'  replied  he,  •  if  you  are  for  derhnwii 
tion,  I  hope  my  two  ladies  have  the  better  of  thM 
all.'  This  piece,  however,  lay  doimant  masf 
years,  thtl/ed  (in  the  manager's  phrase)  f/on  Ihs 
time  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  presented  it  first  on  Flail- 
wood'a  table,  to  the  hour  when  his  brother  IHini 
obtained  due  influence  on  tbe  theatre,  on  which  l| 
crawled  through  nine  nights,  supported  by  cstw 
(UalSf  but  never  obtaining  popular  applauaeu  I 
asked  him  tl>en  to  name  a  better  scene ;  he  jpitcbed 
on  that  between  Horatio  and  Loibario,  in  Row6*a 
Fair  Penitent ;  but  Mr.  Murphy  showed  him  after- 
wards that  it  was  borrowed  from  Maaainger,  aad 
had  not  the  merit  of  originality. 

**  He  was  once  angry  with  bis  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor of  Ashbourne,  for  recommending  to  him  a 
degree  of  temperance,  by  which  alone  hia  lift 
could  have  been  saved,  and  recommending  it  im 
his  own  unaltered  phrase  too,  with  praiseworthy 
intentions  to  impress  it  more  forcibly.  This 
quarrel,  however,  if  quarrel  it  might  be  called^ 
which  was  mere  suilenness  on  one  side  and  sor- 
row on  the  other,  soon  healed  of  itself,  mutual  r»> 
proaches  having  never  been  permitted  to  widea 
the  breach,  snd  supply,  as  is  the  common  prao> 
tice  among  coarser  disputants,  the  origioai  and 
perhaps  almost  forgotten  cause  of  dispute.  Aff^ 
some  weeks,  Johnson  sent  to  request  the  ai^ht  of 
his  old  companion,  whose  feeble  health  hela  him 
away  for  some  weeks  more,  and  who,  when  ha 
tame,  urged  that  feebleness  ae  an  excuse  for  ap- 
pearing no  sooner  at  the  call  of  friendship  in  dis- 
tress ;  but  Johnson,  who  was  then,  as  he  express- 
ed it,  not  sick  but  dymg,  told  him  a  story  ckf  a  la- 
dy, who  many  years  before  Isy  expiring  in  such 
Ipitures  as  that  cruel  disease,  a  cancer,  naturally 
produces,  and  begged  the  conversation  of  bar 
earliest  intimate  to  soothe  the  incredible  sufierings 
of  her  body,  and  relieve  the  approaching  terrors 
of  her  mind  ;  but  what  was  the  friend*s  apology 
for  absence  7  '  Oh,  my  dear,'  said  she,  *  I  have 
really  been  so  plunged  and  sq  pained  of  late  by 
a  nasty  whitlow,  that  indeed  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  me  till  to-day  to  attend  roy  Lucy's 
call.'  I  think  this  was  not  more  than  two  days 
before  his  dissolution. 

**  Some  Lichfield  friends  fancied  tbat  he  had 
half  a  mind  to  die  where  he  was  bom,  but  that 
the  hope  of  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abtiey 
overpowered  the  inclination;  but  Dr.  Johnson 
loved  London,  and  many  people  then  in  London, 
who^n  I  doubt  not  he  sincerely  wished  to  see 
again,  particulaHy  Mr.  Sastress,  for  whose  person 
some  of  the  following  loiters  manifest  a  strong  af- 
Oxtion,  and  of  whose  talents  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  with  great  esteem.  That  gentleman 
has  told  roe,  that  his  fears  of  death  ended  with 
his  hope  of  recovery,  and  that  the  latter  days  of 
his  life  passed  in  calm  resignation  to  God's  will, 
and  a  firm  trust  in  his  mercy. 

"  He  burned  many  letters  in  the  last  week,  I 
am  told  ;  and  those  written  by  his  mother  drew 
from  him  a  flood  of  tears,  when  tbe  paper  they 


3  fSastres  was  tlie  countryman  and  frieiMl  of  PkNtii, 
and  the  lady  therefore  winbeii  to  attribute  to  Dr.  Jnlinaa 
nn  extraordinary  rondnrw  for  Sigjiof  Sastres,  as  ifit  gavs 
Konir  degree  of  counteuouce  (o  hex  own  miserable  ^|jr. 
-Ed.J 
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iMre '«rritten  ott  was anconsamed.  Me.  Sastras 
law  him  oast  a  melanbholy  look  upon  their  ashes, 
vfiieh  he  look-  up  and  examined,  to  see  if  a  word 
wtLB  0tiil  la^ible.  Nobody  has  ever  mentioned 
what  became  of  Miss  Aston's  letters,  though  he 
BBce  told  me  himself  they  should  be  the  last  pa- 
pern  he  would  de:«troy,  and  added  these  lines  with 
Ijfery  feltering  voice : 

*Then  from  his  cloning  eyes  tiny  form  ihall  part, 
And  the  last  pang  sliall  tear  thee  (torn  hit  heart; 
l«lfe*s  idhi  buainea  at  ooe  gasp  be  o'er, 
TJm  moae  /brgot,  and  tboa  beloved  no  more.* " 

Pl^y,^  *'  In  addition  to  his  pleasantry  about  the 

Aam/  French  academy  (vol.  i.  p.  555),  it  may 
be  told  that  when  noma  person  comph- 
tn«nted  bim  on  his  soperiority  to  the  French,  he 
replied,  *  Why,  what  could  you  expect,  dear  sir, 
from  fellows  that  eat  frogs  ? ' 

"  When  Mr.  Rose,  of  Hammersmith  i,  con- 
tending f  >r  the  preference  of  Scotch  writers  over 
the  Bnglish,  after  having  set  up  his  authours  like 
nine-pins,  while  the  Doctor  kept  bowling  them 
down  avain  ;  at  last,  to  make  sure  of  victory,  he 
namrid  Ferguson  upon  Civil  Society,  and  praised 
the  book  for  being  written  in  a  neto  manner.  <  I 
do  not,'  said  Johnson,  *  perceive  the  value  of  this 
n4«w  manner ;  it  is  only  like  ttuckinger  s,  who  had 
no  hands,  and  so  wrote  with  his  feet.* 

•«  When  I  (Mrs.Piozii,J  knowing  what  subject 
he  would  like  best  to  talk  on,  asked  him  how 
kin  opinion  stood  towards  the  question  between 
Pascal  and  Soame  Jennings  about  number  and 
numeration  ?  as  the  French  philosopher  observes, 
that  infinity,  though  on  all  sides  astonishing,  ap- 
pears most  so  when  connected  with  the  idea  of 
number  ;  for  the  notions  of  infinite  number,  and 
infinite  number  we  know  there  is,  stretches  one's 
capacity  still  more  than  the  idea  of  infinite  space: 
*  such  a  notion  indeed,'  adds  Pascal,  *can  scarce- 
ly find  room  in  the  human  mind.*  The  English 
anthonr  on  the  other  hand  exclaimh,  *  Let  no  man 
^ive  himself  leave  to  talk  about  infinite  number, 
fbr  infinite  number  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  ; 
whatever  is  once  numbered  we  all  see  cannot  be 
infinite.*  *I  think,'  said  Dr.  Johnson  after  a 
pause,  *  we  must  settle  the  matter  thus :  numera- 
tion is  certainly  infinite,  fbr  eternity  might  be  em- 
ployed in  adding  unit  to  anit ;  but  every  number 
u  in  itself  finite,  as  the  possibility  of  doubling  it 
easily  proves :  besides,  stop  at  what  point  you  will, 
you  find  yourself  as  far  from  infinitude  as  ever.' 

**  Hia  spirit  of  devotion  had  an  energy  that  af- 
fected all  who  ever  saw  him  pray  in  private.  The 
eoldeiit  and  most  languid  hearers  of  the  word  must 
have  fplt  themselves  animated  by  his  manner  of 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  to  pray  by  his 
sick  bed  required  strength  of  body  as  well  as  of 
mind,  so  vehement  were  his  manners,  and  his 
tones  of  voice  so  pathetic. 

"  Though  Dr.  Johnson  kept  fast  in  Lent,  par- 
ticulariy  the  holy  week,  with  a  rigour  very  dan- 
gerous to  his  general  health  ;  and  had  lefloflTwine 
(for  religious  motives  as  I  always  believed,  though 
he  did  not  own  it),  yet  he  did  not  hold  thecommu- 

1  'It  ts  prMnm«d  that  Bfrs.  Plozzl  meaat  Dr.  Rose,  of 
CUswIek^Bv.]  - 

s  [A  penoa  bom  without  hands,  who  contrived  to 
prodace  veij  fine  Bpedmeas  of  pcnmanablphr— Eo.} 


tation  of  offmoes  by  Tdtuntsiy  pananoe,  ok  en- 
courage others  to  practise  severity  upon  tbeu^ 
selves.  Ue  even  once  said, '  that  he  thought  it  aa 
error  lo  endeavour  at  pleasing  Qod  by  taking  the 
rod  of  reproof  out  of  his  hands  V 

**  Mr.  Tbrale  had  a  very  powerful  influence  oveir 
the  Doctor,  and  could  make  him  suppress  many 
rough  answers  :  he  could  likewise  prevail  on  him 
to  change  his  shirt,  his  coat,  or  his  plate,  almost 
before  it  became  indispensably  necessary. 

"  He  once  observed  of  a  Scotch  lady  who  had 

fiveu  him  some  kind  of  provocation  by  receiving 
ini  with  less  attention  than  he  expected,  *  that 
she  resembled  a  dead  nettle ;  if  she  were  alive  sh« 
would  sting.' 

**  He  rejected  from  his  Dictionary  every  author- 
ity for  a  word  that  could  only  be  gleaned  from  wri- 
ters dangerous  to  religion  or  morality — *  1  would 
not,'  said  he,  *  send  people  to  look  in  a  book  for 
words,  that  by  such  a  casual  seizure  of  the  mind 
might  chance  to  mislead  it  forever.' 

*<  Dr.  Johnson  never  gave  into  ridiculous  re- 
finements either  of  speculation  or  practice,  or  suf^ 
fered  himself  to  be  deluded  by  specious  appear- 
ances. *  i  have  had  dust  thrown  in  my  eyes  too 
oAen,'  would  he  say,  *  to  be  blinded  so.  Let  us 
never  confound  matters  of  belief  with  matters  of 
opinion.'  Some  one  urged  in  his  presence  the 
preference  of  hope  to  possession ;  and,  as  I  re- 
member, produced  an  Italian  sonnet  on  the  sub- 
ject '  Let  us  not,'  cried  Johnson,  *  amuse  our- 
selves with  subtilties  and  sonnets,  when  speak- 
ing about  that  hope,  which  is  the  follower  of  faith 
and  the  precursor  of  eternity ;  but  if  you  only  mean 
those  air-built  hopes  which  to-day  excites  and  to* 
morrow  will  destroy,  let  us  talk  away,  and  re- 
member that  we  only  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  hope  ; 
we  feel  those  of  possession,  and  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  change  the  last  for  the  first :  such 
hope  is  a  mere  bubble,  that  by  a  gentle  breath  may 
be  blown  to  what  size  you  will  almost,  but  ^ 
rough  blast  bursts  it  at  once.  Hope  is  an  amuse- 
ment rather  than  a  good,  and  adapted  lo  none  but 
very  tranquil  minds/ 

**  Of  the  pathetic  in  poetry  he  never  liked  to 
speak,  and  the  only  passiage  I  ever  heard  him  ap- 
plaud as  particularly  tender  in  any  common  book 
was  Jane  Shore's  exclamation  in  the  last  act, 
*  Forgive  me !  but  forgive  me  I ' 

**  It  was  not  however  from  the  want  of  a  sua* 
ceplible  heart  that  he  hated  to  cite  tender  expres* 
sions,  for  he  was  more  strongly  and  more  violently 
affected  by  the  force  of  words  representing  ideas 
capable  of  afi*ecting  him  at  all,  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  I  believe ;  and  when  he  would  try  to 
repeat  the  celebrated  Proaa  Eeclesitutica  pro  Jliorv 
tuiSf  as  it  is  called,  beginning  Dies  tr<E,  Dies  UlOf 
he  could  never  pass  the  stanza  endingtlius,  Tm^ 
Ifus  labor  non  »U  casstUj  without  bursting  into  a 
flood  of  tears  ;  which  sensibility  I  used  to  ciuote 
against  him  when  he  would  inveigh  against  oevo- 
tional  poetry,  and  protest  that  all  religious  verses 
were  cold  and  feeole,  and  unworthy  the  subject, 
which  ousht  to  he  treated  with  higher  reverence 
he  said,  than  either  poets  or  painters  could  pr»> 
sume  to  excite  or  bestow." 

3  [He  certainly  left  It  off  on  account  of  his  health,  but 
DO  doubt  considered  ft  a  pious  dotv  to  do  so,  If  tt  oisolv 
bis  viad.   Anto^  voL  i  ih^ti^Ep,}. 
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fttirn  old,  **  fat  and  eluimy :  and  though  the  father 
mdored,  and  dcstred  othera  to  adore  her,  yet  beinp 
•ware  perhaps  that  she  was  not  what  the  Freneh 
call  pArie  deagraceSf  and  thinking  I  suppose,  that 
the  old  maxim,  of  be^noing  to  laugh  at  yourself 
where  you  have  any  thmg  ridiculous  about  yoo, 
was  a  good  one,  he  comieany  enough  caUed  his 
grri  TrundU  when  he  spoke  of  h^r ;  and  many 
who  bore  neither  of  them  any  ilKwill  felt  disposed 
to  laugh  at  the  happiness  of  the  appellation.  *  See 
now,»  said  Dr.  Johnson.  *  what  harte  people  are 
in  to  be  hooted.  Nobody  ever  thought  oftiiis  fcl- 
Tow  nor  of  his  daa^hter,  couM  he  hut  hare  been 
quiet  himself,  and  &rborne  to  call  the  eyes  of  the 
worfd  on  his  dowdy  and  her  deformity.  But  it 
teaches  one  to  see  at  least,  that  if  nobody  else  will 
nickname  one's  cfaHdren,  the  parents  will  e'en  do 
It  themsetves.^ 

**  He  had  for  msny  years  a  cat  which  he  called 
Hodge,  that  kept  always  in  hts  room  at  Fleet- 
street  ;  but  so  exact  was  he  not  to  ofiend  the  hu- 
man snecies  by  superfluous  atti'ntion  to  brutes, 
that  wfien  the  creature  was  grown  sick  and  old, 
knd  could  eat  nothing,  but  oysters.  Dr.  Johnson 
always  went  out  himself  to  buy  Hodge's  diimer, 
(hat  Francis  the  black's  deKcoey  might  not  be 
hurt,  at  seeing  himself  employed  lor  the  convs^ 
nience  of  a  quadruped.** 

He  was  very  fond  of  CraveVfing,  and  would  have 
cone  •*  alt  over  the  world  ;  for  the  very  act  of  going 
K»rward  was  delightful  to  him,  and  he  gave  bim- 
•elf  no  concern  about  accidents,  which  he  said 
never  happened  :  nor  did  the  running  away  of 
the  horaes  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  between  Ver- 
non and  SL  Denys  in  France  convince  him  to  the 
Contrary  ;  *  for  nothing  came  of  it,'  he  said, '  ex- 
cept that  Mr.  Thrale  leaped  out  of  the  carriage 
into  a  chalk-pit,  and  then  came  up  again,  looking 
m  wkUe  /'  When  the  truth  was,  all  our  lives 
were  saved  by  the  greatest  providence  ever  exert- 
ed in  favour  of  three  human  creatures  ;  and  the 
part  Mr.  Thrale  took  from  desperation  was  the 
Ilk  sliest  thing  in  the  world  to  produce  broken  limbs 
Slid  death. 

**  Yet  daneer  in  sickness  he  did  not  contem- 
{>late  80  steaolly.  One  day,  when  he  thought  him- 
self neglected  by  the  non-attendance  or  Sir  Ri- 
chard Jehb,  he  colored  me  to  tell  him  what  I 
^on^t  of  him,  and  I  made  him  a  steady,  but  as  I 
Ihous^ht  a  very  gentle  harangue,  in  which  1  con- 
firmed all  that  the  Doctorhad  been  saying,  how  no 
present  danger  could  be  expected ;  but  that  his  age 
iand  continued  ill  health  must  naturally  accelerate 
the  arrival  of  that  hour  which  can  be  escaped  by 
none.  *  And  this,*  said  Jnhnson,  risins;  in  great 
anger,  <ia  the  voice  of  female  friendship,  I  suppose, 
when  the  hand  of  the  hangman  would  be  softer.* 

**  Another  day,  when  he  was  ill,  and  exceed- 
ingly low-spirited,  and  persuaded  that  death  was 
not  far  distant,  I  appeared  before  him  in  a  dark- 
coloured  ^wn,  which  his  bad  si|;ht,  and  worse 
apprehensions,  made  him  mistake  tor  an  iron  grey. 
«  Why  do  you  delight,'  said  he,  •  thus  to  thicken 
tha  groom  of  misery  that  surrounds  roe  ?  is  not 
here  sufficient  accumulation  of  horror  without 
^anticipated  mourning  ?  '  <  This  is  not  mourning, 
air,*  said  I,  drawing  the  curtain,  that  the  light 
■iigkt  iaU  upon  tha  «lk,  and  ibow  it  was  a  pwple 


mixed  with  green.  *W«n,  wdi»*  ivylM  kk 
changing  hb  voioa,  *  you  liala  cresturea  Am 
never  wear  those  sort  of  clolbe%  bowevar ; 
ara  unsuitable  in  every  way.  wfatti !  hav«M 
all  insects  gay  colours  1 ' 
**  He  was  no  enemy  to  aplendoar  of    _ 

GBp  of  equipage:  *Life,*  be  woold 'say.  Hi 
rren  enough  surely  with  ail  her  trapptafa  ;  i^ 
us  therefore  be  cautious  bow  we  strip  haJ  It 
matters  of  stilt  higher  nwnent  he  oace 
when  speaking  on  the  subject  of  w  '  ' 
(ion,  *  He  who  plants  a  forest  nwy 
down  a  hedge  :  yet  I  could  wish  mcthioka  Ait 
even  he  woald  wait  titt  he  sees  has  yoan*  plsos 
grow.' 

**  His  eqaity  in  giving  the  chancier  of 
acuuainlance  ought  not  undoubtedly  to  b«  a 
in  his  own,  whence  Mrtiality  and  preiwiiea  wtm 
totally  excluded,  ano  truth  alone  prewded  m  U» 
tongue :  a  steadinefls  of  conduct  the  more  l»%i 
eommended,  as  no  man  had  alronger  likings  m 
aversions. 

'*  When  Mr.  Thrale  built  the  new  libiaiy^ 
Slreathann,  and  hung  up  over  the  books  the  pi» 
traits  ef  hie  favonrite  (rienda,  that  of  Dr.  Johosaa 
was  last  fi nished,  and  closed  the  number.^  Upoi 
this  occaeioa  Mrs.  Thrale  summed  op  Dk  J«k^ 
soB^s  charaeter  in  the  following  verses  :— 

"  Gigantic  In  knowledge,  is  vtrtoet  to  stieB|i«h, 
Our  company  clows  with  Jobmon  at  kspib ; 
Po  the  Greeks  from  the  cavern  of  Polypbeane  PMlt 
When  wispsi,  and  frreaiest,  UiytKS  came  Ia«l; 
To  Ms  comrade  contemptuouf,  we  wet!  him  iook  down 
On  tbetr  wit  and  their  wonb-  with  a  feneiml  ftowa. 
Since  f^oni  Bdenre*  proud  tree  the  rich  frait*  be  lecciwe^ 
Who  could  Bhake  the  whole  trunk  while  they  tiicA*4  a 

few  leaves. 
Hii  piety  pure,  Ms  morality  Bk«— 
Protector  of  vtrtue,  wid  terror  of  vice ; 
la  these  features  Religion's  firm  champion  dlqiiay^dl, 
Bhall  make  infldeb  fear  for  a  modem  crusade. 
While  ih'  htflammaMe  temper,  the  positive  um| 
Too  eonsciotts  of  rifdit  for  endurance  of  wiena^ 
We  sofier  from  Johnson,  contented  to  find. 
That  some  notice  we  gain  fVom  so  noble  a  aslnd 
And  pardon  our  burrs,  since  so  often  we've  ^ 
Tho  balm  of  instruction  sour*d  into  the 
•  toecb 


Tia  tfius  fcr  fas  vlftaca  t^ 

Pure  rectified  spirit,  subline  alcohol : 
From  noxious  putrescence,  preserradve  poreii 
A  cordial  In  health,  and  in  rfcknees  a  core  ; 
But  exposed  to  the  mm,  tatdag  firs  at  Ms  nv% 
Bums  bright  to  the  bottoia,  aad  cods  ia  a  falaxe." 

ni. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 

**  na.  iOHMBON    TO   Ma.  C.   HICKMAN  1. 

M  nig  letter,  on  the  occasion  of  thewfiier's  i». 
ing  refected  on  his  affHeaHmfitr  the  atf— 
tion  of  usher  to  the  erammar  sdiool  tA  Siour^ 
briage  2,  has  recently  been  jnintedfor  Oke  first 


1  rProbaMy  tha  brother  of  the  lady  1 
1.  p.  SJ.— £d.1 

a  [Dr.  Jehnson  was  at  Stourbridge  school,  batf«elM9- 
ar,  half-ushrr,  in  1T9S;  but  it  has  not  been  staled  that 
after  hts  rptum  fVom  Oxford  he  anempied  10  brniMS  aa 
assistant  there.  This  letter,  however,  proven-  tkaa  te 
met  in  the  summer  of  1731  aom«  disappnintmpnt  atBiPt 
bridge,  and  it  wan  probably  of  the  kind  above  stani. 
Yet  that  seems  to  be  a  strange  subjert  for  Mr.  HlekMaH 
to  have  askfti  to  see  celebraied  in  a  copycrf'  veiaea.  Tfea 
Editor  can  only  repeat,  that  the  years  1730  and  1731.  i 
ring  which  Mr.  Boswell  emineoosiy  imagino'  '  ' 

son  was  at  Oxfbrdt  are  an  obscure  and  uoe 
portioa  af  Ui  lUb.   See  sste,  voL  L  pw  S7.— B».} 


uiacBUJjnam  AiacBcxrEa 


«1: 


«  Manchester  Heraid."*-^Gen/Zeman'«  Mtf- 

"Lichfield,  aoth  Opt.  ITiL 
0«it.  ^Sn,^I  hi^ve  so  Ions  neglected  to 

Vac.  Y.  return  you  thaeks  for  the  Tavours  and  aa* 
ls»^^  sistance  1  received  frona  you  at  Stour* 
^  ^^  bridge,  that  I  am  afraid  yoa  have  now 
done  expecting  h.  1  e«Q  iadeed  make  no  apology, 
bal  by  aasaring  you,  that  this  delay,  whatever 
wme  Uie  cause  m  it,  proceeded  neithor  from  for- 
SatTitlnesa,  disrespect,  aor  ingratitude.  Time  haa 
not  made  the  sense  of  obligation  less  warm,  nor 
tke  thanks  I  return  less  sincere.  But  while  I  am 
«cknowled^ns  one  favour,  I  roust  be^  another — 
llMt  jFoe  would  excuse  the  composition  of  the 
IMreee  you  desirpd.  Be  pleased  to  consider  that 
verBsTymg against  one^s  inclination  is  the  most  dis- 
«^veeable  tbmg  in  the  world ;  and  that  one*a  own 
disappointsMnt  is  no  inviting  subject ;  and  that 
Ihouj^  the  desire  of  gratifying  you  might  have 
prormiltfd  over  my  disUko  of  it,  yet  it  proves  upon 
nfletiboo  so  barren,  that  to  attempt  ti»  write  upo« 
iCy  ie  to  undertake  to  build  without  materials. 

**  As  1  am  yet  unemployed,  I  hope  you  will,  if 
•ay  thiof  should  offer,  rtntemberand  recommendy 
air,  your  numble  servaaty 

<<Sam.  Johnson." 


"SOth  April,  1740. 
lar  "  Sir, — ^I  have  for  a  lon^  time  intended 
to  answer  the  letter  which  yon  Were  pleased 
to  send  me,  ^nd  know  not  why  1  have  delayed  if 
so  long,  but  that  I  had  nothing  plirticolar  either 
of  inqniry  or  information  to  send  you ;  and  the 
same   reason  mi^ht  still  have  th«  same  conse- 

?aence,  hirt  I  find  in  my  recluse  kind  of  life,  that 
am  not  likely  to  have  mach  more  to  say  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  and  that  therefore  I  may  en^ 
denger  by  an  appearance  of  neglect  len^  con- 
tinued, the  loss  or  sncti  an  acquaintance  as  I  know 
Bot  where  to  supply.  I  therefore  write  now  to 
esaura  you  how  sensrMe  I  am  of  the  kindness  you 
have  always  expressed  tx>  me,  and  how  mach  I 
deetre  the  cultivation  of  that  benevolence  which 
perhaps  nothing  but  the  distance  between  us  has 
lundered  from  ripening  before  this  time  into  friend- 
abipi  Of  myself  I  have  varv  little  to  say,.and  of 
any  body  else  less  ;  let  me  however  be  allowed 
one  thing,  and  that  in  my  own  favour — that  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

"Sam.  Johnson.** 

*'T0  MR.  eXOROC  STRARAN,   AT   SCHOOL. 

"IMi  Feb.  [1763.] 

**Drar  (}corob, — I  am  glad  that  you 

j{S5_  have  found  the  benefit  of  confidence,  and 

hope  you  will  never  want  a  friend  to  whom 

yoa  may  safely  disclose  any  painful  secret.    The 

stete  of  jrour  mind  yon  had  not  so  concealed  but 

that  it  was  suspected  at  home,  which  I  mention 

that  if  any  hint  ahould  be  given  yon,  it  may  not 

be  imputed  to  me,  who  have  told  nothing  but  to 

vouraelf,  who  had  told  more  than  'you  intended. 

**  I  hope  you  read  moce  of  Nepos,  or  of  some 


other  booky  than  yon  coDstnie  to  Mc  Br^t 

The  more  books  you  look  into  for  yonr  entertain* 
mentf  with  the  greater  variety  of  siyle  you  will 
make  jrourself  acquainted.  Turner  I  do  not  know : 
but  Uiink  that  if  Clark  be  better,  you  should 
change  it,  for  I  shall  never  be  willing  that  yoe 
ahould  trouble  yoursell'  with  more  than  one  book 
to  learn  the  government  of  words.  What  book 
that  one  shall  be,  Mr.  Bright  must  determine.  Be 
but  diligent  in  reading  and  writing,  and  doubt  not 
of  the  success.  Be  pleased  to  make  my  corapli* 
ments  to  Miss  Page  and  the  gentleman.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  vours  aflectionately, 

**8am.  Johnson.** 

**T0  THl  SAMS. 

"9fkbMarcli,17ia    . 

"  Dear  sir, — You  did  not  very  soon  answer 
my  letter,  and  therefore  cannot  complain  that  I 
make  no  great  haste  to  answer  yours.  1  am  well 
enough  satisfied  with  the  proficiency  that  yoa 
make,  and  hope  that  you  will  not  relax  the  vigour 
of  your  diligence.  I  hope  you  begin  now  to  see 
that  all  is  possible  which  was  professed.  Learn« 
iog  is  a  wide  field,  bnt  six  years  spent  in  close 
application  are  a  long  time;  and  1  am  still  of 
opinion,  that  if  you  continue  to  consider  know- 
ledge as  the  most  pleasing  and  desh-able  of  aH 
acquUitions,  and  do  i:ot  suffer  your  course  to  be 
interrupted,  j^ou  may  take  your  de^e  not  only, 
without  dcnciency,  but  with  great  distinction. 

"  You  must  still  continue  to  write  Latin.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  mdeed  the  only  part  that 
is  very  difficult  of  your  undertaking.  If  you  caQ 
exemplify  the  rules  of  syntax.  I  know  not  whether 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  trouble  yourself  with  any 
more  translations.  You  will  more  increase  voui: 
number  of  words,  and  advance  your  skill  in 
phraseology,  bv  making  a  short  theme  or  two 
every  day ;  and  when  you  have  cwtrued  pro- 
perly a  stated  number  of  verses,  it  will  be  pleasing 
to  §0  from  reading  to  composition,  and  from  com- 
position t6  reading.  But  do  not  be  very  particu- 
lar about  method ;  any  method  will  do  if  there  l>e 
but  diligence.  Let  me  know,  if  you  please,  once 
a  week  what  you  are  doing.  1  am,  dear  Georgs^ 
your  humble  servant, 

'<Sam.  Johnson.** 

*'to  tbr  same. 

"Ukb  April,  1763. 

**  Dear  sir, — Your  account  of  your  proficience 
is  more  nearly  equal,  I  find,  to  my  expectationt 
then  your  own.  You  are  angry  that  a  theme  oi| 
which  you  took  so  much  pains  was  at  last  a  kin4 
of  English  Latin ;  what  could  you  expect  more  ? 
if  at  the  end  of  seven  vears  you  write  good  Latin« 
voe  will  excel  most  oi' your  contemporaries :  Scri* 
bendo  disces,  schbere.  It  b  only  by  writing  ill 
that  you  can  attain  to  write  well.  Be  but  diligent 
and  constant,  and  make  no  doubt  of  suocesa. 

"I  will  allow  you  but  six  weeks  for  TuIIy'e 
Offices.  Walker*s  Particles  I  would  not  have  yo0 
trouble  yourself  to  learn  at  all  by  heart,  but  look 
in  it  from  time  to  time,  and  observe  his  notes  and 
remarks,  and  see  how  they  are  exemplified.  The 
translation  from  Clark^s  history  will  improve  you, 
and  I  would  have  you  continue  it  to  the  enid  of 
thebook. 


im 


(SIE^CESLiL  APPfiNDtiL 


**\  hop«  yon  read  hy  the  way  at  loose  hours 
Other  books,  though  you  do  not  mention  them  ; 
ibr  no  time  is  to  be  loal ;  and  what  can  be  done 
,1vith  a  master  is  but  a  amall  part  of  the  whole. 
t  would  have  you  now  and  then  try  at  some 
English  verses.  When  you  find  that  you  have 
mistaken  any  thing,  review  the  passage  carefully 
and  settle  it  in  your  mind.- 

^Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments,  and 
those  of  Miss  Williams,  to  all  our  friends.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  yours  most  afTectionately, 

"Sam.  Johnson.'* 

**  to  the  same. 

••90thBeptl7S3. 

"Dear  sir, — I  should  have  answered  your 
last  letter  sooner  if  I  could  have  given  you  any 
valuable  or  useful  directions ;  but  Iknew  not  any 
way  by  which  the  composition  of  Latin  verses 
can  be  much  facilitated.  Of  the  grammatical  part 
which  comprises  the  knowledge  of  the  measure  of 
the  foot,  and  quantity  of  the  syllables,  your  gram- 
mar will  teach  yon  all  that  can  be  taught,  and 
even  of  that  you  can  hardly  know  any  thing  by 
rule  but  the  measure  of  the  foot.  The  quantity 
of  syllables  even  of  tho»e  for  which  rules  are  given 
liB  commonly  learned  by  practice  and  retained  by 
observation.  For  the  poetical  part,  which  com- 
prises variety  of  expression,  propriety  of  terms, 
dexterity  in  selecting  commodious  words,  and 
readiness  in  changing  their  order,  it  will  all  be 
produced  by  frequent  essays  and  resolute  perse- 
verance. The  leps  help  you  have  the  sooner  you 
will  be  able  to  go  forward  without  help. 

**  I  suppose  you  are  now  ready  for  another  ao- 
thour.  I  would  not  have  you  dwell  longer  upon 
one  book  than  till  your  familiarity  with  its  style 
makes  it  easy  to  you.  Every  new  book  will  for 
a  time  be  dimculL  Make  it  a  rule  to  write  some- 
thing in  Latin  every  day ;  and  let  me  know  what 
you  are  now  doing,  and  what  your  scheme  is  to 
do  next.  Be  pleased  to  give  my  compjiments  to 
Mr.  Bright,  M:r.  Stevenson,  and  Miss '  Page.  1 
am,  dear  sir,  your  afiectionate  servant, 

■**Sam.  Johnson." 

«t0  the  same. 

"  14th  July,  1763. 
*<  Dear  George, — ^To  give  pain  ought  always 
to  be  painful,  and  I  am  sorry  that  1  have  been  tne 
occasion  of  any  uneasiness  to  you,  to  whom  I 
hope  never  to  [do]  any  thing  but  for  your  benefit 
or  your  pleasure.  Your  uneasiness  was  without 
any  reason  on  your  part,  as  you  had  written  with 
ftomcient  frequency  to  me,  and  I  had  only  no- 
elected  to  answer  them,  because  as  nothing  new 
Bad  been  proposed  to  your  study,  no  new  direc* 
tion  or  incitement  could  be  offered  you.  But  if  it 
bad  happened  that  you  had  omitted  what  you  did 
not  omit,  and  that  I  had  for  an  hour,  or  a  week,  or 
a  roach  lons^er  time,  though  myself  put  out  of 
Toiir  mind  by  something  to  which  presence  gave 
that  prevalence,  which  presence  will  sometimes 
five  even  where  there  is  the  most  prudence  and 
experience,  you  are  not  to  imagine  tnat  my  friend- 
ship is  light  enough  to  be  blown  away  by  the  first 
(i^oss  biaai,  or  that  my  regard  or  kindness  hangs 
by  ao  slender  a  hair  aa  to  he  broken  off"  by  the 
imfeit  weigbt  of  a  petty  ofleuoe.    I  love  you,  and 


hope  to  I<yve  you  long.  Yon  baire  Mihnt#  Hmg 
nothing  to  diminish  my  good  will,  sad  llii^B 
you  bad  done  much  more  tnan  you  have  ■opfVH 
imputed  to  you,  my  good  will  would  not 
been  diminished. 

**  I  write  thus  Isrgely  on  this  0sa|»cion, 
you  have  suffered  to  enter  into  your  mind, ' 
m  youth  we  are  apt  to  be  too  rigorous  m 
pectations,  and  to  suppose  that  the  duties  gf 
are  to  be  performed  with  nnfiuling  exscCneas^^p 
regularity ;  but  in  our  prosreas  tbroagh  life  ^ 
are  forced  to  abate  mncn  of  our  demsnds,  ssdii 
take  friends  such  aa  we  can  find  tfaem,  not  ss  «t 
would  make  them. 

*<  These  concessions  every  wise  msn  isAHi 
ready  to  make  to  others,  as  he  knows  ibst  be  fkdl 
often  want  them  for  himself;  and  when  he  «»>' 
members  how  often  he  fails  in  the  oliisciyswoa<# 
a  cultivation  of  his  best  friends,  ia  willing  to 
pose  that  his  friends  may  in  their  torn 
Dim,  without  any  intention  to  offend  bin^ 

**  When  therefore  it  shall  happen,  as  bsppea  ft 
will,  that  you  or  I  have  disappomted  the  esper^ 
tion  of^the  other,  you  are  not  to  suppose  thot  i 
have  4ost  me,  or  that  1  intended  to  lose  ysa  s 
nothing  will  remain  but  to  repair  the  fsolt,  sod  Is 
gp  on  as  if  it  never  had  been  committed.  I  aa^ 
air,  your  afifectionate  servant, 

''Sam.  J0BN8OX.** 

''to  mas  RBTNOLDS. 

"  Oxford,  97tli  Oct.  [I78B.] 

"Your  letter  has  scarcely  come  time 
enough  to  make  an.  answer  poaaible.  I  ^ 
wish  we  could  talk  over  the  aflnir.  I  csn- 
not  go  now.  1  must  finish  my  book.  I  do  ool 
know  Mr.  Collier  U  I  have  not  money  befell 
band  sufficient.  How  long  have  yon  knosra 
Collier,  that  you  should  put  yourself  into  Hi 
hands  7  I  once  told  you  that  ladiea  were  timofooi 
and  yet  not  cautious. 

"  If  I  mioht  tell  my  thoughts  to  one  with  whoa 
they  never  had  any  weieht,  I  should  think  it  beat 
to  go  through  France.  The  expense  is  not  great ; 
I  do  not  much  like  obligation,  northink  the  gioaa 
nesa  of  a  ahip  very  suitable  to  a  lady.  Do  not  g^ 
till  I  see  you.  I  will  aee  you  as  soon  as  I  csa. 
I  am,  my  dearest,  moat  sincerely  yours, 

"Sam.  JomsoK.** 

''to     W.  S.  jrOBNSONt,   LL.  D.    STRATFOmfi,   GCMr- 
KECTICUT. 
"  J'ohiuon*»<ourt,  Fleet-street,  London,  MsKh  4,  ITTS^ 
*«SiR, — Of   all   those  whom  the  yari- 
ous  accidents  of  life  have  brought  within  J^** 
my  notice,  there  is  scarce  any  roan  whose  Jr^J^^ 
acquaintance  I  have  more  desired  to  cul-  pTam' 
tivate  than  yours.    I  cannot  indeed  charge 

1  Captain  Collier,  since  Sir  Georpe,  proposed  si  ttoi 
time  to  sail  to  tbe  Mrdlterrnnean  with  his  UHu — Mass 
Rkynolm.  And  It  would  seem  offered  MiM  BcyMMi 
a  pasNise ;  and  Mias  Reynolds  appesn  to  liaTO  wUwtf 


that  JoIiRSMi  Diight  bo 'of  tbe  party.    Sir  .  _ 

gone  to  tlie  M edlterraoean  in  a  sliuiiar  way  wSA  C^ 
tain  Keppel.— Rd.1 

3  The  late  Willfam  Bamoel  Johnsrm  of  1^  . 
This  Keotleman  spent  soveral  y«an  in  Eiwlaiid  t  _  _  _ 
middle  of  the  last  century.  He  received  the  dapiea  af 
doctor  of  civil  law  fhim  tbe  unlTenrfty  or(>sibid:sa(l 
this  circumstance,  together  with  tlie  aecMental  slisBbl 
'  name,  recommended  him  to  the  acqualsiaBca  «f 
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jron  with  negfeeting  me,  yet  oar  mutual  inclina- 
tion ooutd  never  gratify  itaelf  with  opportunities. 
The  current  oTthe  day  always  bore  us  away  from 
one  another,  and  now  the  Atlantic  is  between  us. 

**  Whether  you  carried  away  an  impression  of 
me  as  pleasing  as  that  which  you  left  me  of  your- 
self, I  know  not ;  if  you  did  you  have  not  forgot- 
ten me,  and  will  be  glad  that'l  do  not  forget  you. 
Merely  to  be  remembered  is  indeed  a  barren 
pleasure,  but  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  which  is 
more  sensibly  felt  as  human  nature  is  more  exalted. 

**  To  make  you  wish  that  I  should  have  you  in 
my  mind,  I  would  be  glad  to  tell  you  something 
which  you  do  not  know  ;  but  all  public  affairs  are 

r rioted ;  and  as  you  and  I  have  no  common  friend, 
can  tell  yon  no  private  history. 

**  The  ^vemment,  I  think,  grow  stronger,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  next  general  election  wm  be  a 
time  of  uncommon  turbulence,  violence,  and  out- 
rage. 

**  Of  literature  no  great  product  has  appeared, 
or  is  expected  ;  the  attention  of  the  people  has  for 
some  years  been  otherwise  employed. 

**  I  was  told  a  day  or  two  ago  of  a  design 
which  must  excite  some  curiosity.  Two  ships 
are  in  preparation  wluch  are  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Constantino  Pbipps,  to  explore  the 
northern  ocean  ;  not  to  seek  the  north-east  or  the 
north-west  paesaffe,  but  to  sail  directly  north,  as 
near  the  pole  as  they  can  go.  They  hope  to  find 
an  open  ocean,  but  I  suspect  it  is  one  mass  of 
perpetual  congelation.  I  do  not  much  wish  well 
to  discoveries,  for  I  am  always  afraid  they  will 
end  in  conouest  and  robbery. 

*'  I  have  neen  out  of  order  this  winter,  but  am 
grown  better.  Can  I  never  hope  to  see  yon  again, 
or  must  I  be  always  content  to  tell  you  that  in 
another  hemisphere  I  am  sir,  your  most  humble 
•ervaot,  *'Saii.  Jobmsoh." 

**  TO   Dft.   GOLDSMITH. 

"  93d  April,  1773. 
**  Sw, — I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  my  absence 
to  the  club ;  I  am  going  this  evening  to  Oxford. 

**  I  have  another  favour  to  beg.  It  is  that  I 
may  bo  considered  as  propoeine  Mr.  Boewell  for 
a  candidate  of  our  society,  and  that  he  may  be 
csonsidered  as  regularly  nominated.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

''Sam.  Jobhson." 

"  to  raANCis  rowxa,  esq. 

"  11th  July,  177B. 
*'  Sir, — ^1  received  some  weeks  ago  i 
a  collection  of  papers,  which  contain  the 
trial  of  my  dear  friend,  Joseph  Powke,  of 
whom  I  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  think 
otherwise  than  well,  and  who  seems 

them,  after  the  American  Dr.  Johinon  bad  returned  to 
Mf  native  country ;  of  which,  however,  H  ia  ftared  that 
tills  to  the  only  one  nmtdnhtt^.—Oent,  Mag. 

1  fThto  cliruuMtanee  enables  ut  to  slate  that  the  East 
Indian  friend,  mentioned  in  p.  55,  was  Mr.  Joseph  Fowke, 
and  to  guess  that  *«'  (and  not  one  of  the  V ansfttarti,  as 
Mr.  Tyers  thought)  was  alluded  to  In  vol.  i.  p.  13&  The 
arrival  of  this  "  coileciion  of  papen  **  Is  no  doubt  the  cu- 
ffotts  Incident  mentioned  anU^  p.  jR'.— En.]  Mr.  J. 
Fowke,  who  died  about  17M,  was  bom  about  the  year 
1715,  and  entered  Into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany at  the  a«e  of  17.    He  remained  at  Fort  Bt.  Geoigt 
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n^,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  diffuse  a  na^ 
ative,  intended  to  bring  upon  nim  the  censure  of 


to  have  been  injured  by  the  prosecution  and  the 
sentence.  His  first  desire  is,  that  I  should  pr»> 
pare  his  narrative  for  the  press  ;  his  second,  that 
if  I  cannot  gratify  him  by  publication,  I  would 
transmit  the  papers  to  you.  To  a  compliance 
with  his  first  request  I  have  this  objection  ;  that  I 
live  in  a  reciprocation  of  civilities  wither.  HasU 
in§  "  "  ' 
rative,  i  _ 

the  pubiick.  Of  two  ^adversaries,  it  would  be 
rash  to  condemn  either  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
other ;  and  a  common  friend  must  keep  himself 
suspended,  at  least  till  he  has  beard  botL 

<*  I  am  therefore  ready  to  transmit  to  you  the 
papers,  which  haye  been  seen  only  by  myself ; 
and  beg  to  be  informed  how  they  may  be  con« 
veyed  to  you.  I  see  no  legal  objections  to  the 
publication  ;  and  of  prudentiiureasons,  Mr.  Fowke 
and  you  will  be  allowed  to  be  fitter  judges. 

"  if  you  would  have  me  send  them,  let  me  haye 
proper  directions  :  if  a  messenger  is  to  call  for 
them,  giye  me  notice  by  the  post,  that  they  may 
be  ready  for  delivery. 

^ «  To  do  my  dear  Mr.  Fowke  any  good  would 
give  me  pleasure  ;  I  hope  for  some  opportunity  of 
performing  the  duties  of  friendship  to  him,  with- 
out violating  them  with  regard  to  another.  I  anii 
sir,  your  moat  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johnson.'* 

«  to   RICHARD  BBATNIFPE,    ES^. 

"  Bolt-Court,  Fleet-street,  14th  Feb.  178SL 
"Sm, — Robert  Levet,  with  whom  I 
have  been  connected  by  a  friendship  of    ▼<>!. 
many  years,  died  lately  at  my  house.    }f^'^ 
His  death  was  sudden,  and  no  will  has    ^ 
yet  been  found  ;    I  therefore  gave  notice  of  his 
death  in  the  papers,  that  an  heir,  if  he  has  any, 
may  appear.    He  has  left  very  little  ;  but  of  that 
little  his  brother  is  doubtless  neir,  and  your  friend 
may  be  perhaps  his  brother.    I  have  had  another 
application  from  one  who  calls  himself  his  bn^ 

tUl  1748,  and  when  he  returned  to  England  was  oflfered 
the  government  either  of  Bengal  <»-  Madras.  This  offer 
was  by  no  means  so  advantageous  as  It  would  b«  at  pres- 
ent ;  Mr.  Fowke  therefore  declined  It,  and  remalnfid  in 
England  until  1771.  At  this  period  he  returned  to  Indii. 
where  some  dUlbrenees  of  opinion  unfortunately  ocenrred 
between  him  and  the  Provisional  GovFmment,  which 
ended  In  hto  being  tried  in  June,  1775,  In  the  Supmne 
Court  of  Benaal,  under  two  indictments.  In  the  first  of 
these  trials  the  verdict  was,  not  guilty.  In  the  second, 
in  which  Mr.  Fowke  was  implicated  with  Nundooomar 
and  Rada  Chum,  the  verdict  was,  **  Joseph  Fowke  and 
Nundocomar,  guilty ;  Rada  Chum,  not  guilty."  In  the 
year  1788  Mr.  Fowke  finally  quitted  Bengal,  with  a  re* 
commendation  fh>m  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  as  a  person  entiUed  to  receive  the  pensloa 
which  was  promised  to  their  servants  returning  fhan 
Bengal  out  of  employment.  This  recommendation  waSi 
however,  rejected.  After  a  lapse  of  soint*  time,  the 
claim  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Burke  (with  the  read- 
era  of  whose  works  the  case  of  Nundocomar  most  be  fis- 
mlliarl  In  the  Uouae  of  Commons,  when  the  foUowlog 
resolution  was  made  in  his  favour  :^ 

**  Resolved,  That  It  appeara  to  this  House*  that  the  saJd 
Joseph  Fowke  is  entitled  to  the  pension  or  altowanoe 
engaged  to  be  paid  by  the  East  India  Company  to  their 
servants,  under  certain  descriptions,  and  under  certain 
condidons,  expressed  in  their  letter  fh>m  the  Court  of 
IMrectors  of  the  31st  of  Beptpmber,  178S,  to  the  Govern- 
or-General and  Council  of  Bengal,  from  the  time  la 
which,  by  the  said  letter  of  the  Slst  of  September,  ITaB^ 
persons  described  In  the  said  letter  were  to  leeeiva  the 
same.*'— -Osni.  M0f* 
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fher:  and  I  suppose  it  is  fit  that  the  claimant 
should  give  aome  proofs  of  his  relation.  I  would 
glad  It  know,  from  the  gentleman  that  thinks  hiro* 
self  R.  Levetrs  brother, 

**  In  what  year,  and  in  What  palish,  R.  Levet 
was  born  7 
**  Where  or  how  was  be  educated  7 
*<What  was  his  early  course  of  life  7 
<<  What  were  the  marks  of  his  person ;  his  sta^ 
tare ;  the  colour  of  his  eyes  7 
**  Was  he  marked  with  the  small-poi  7 
**  Had  he  any  impediment  in  his  speech  7 
<«  What  relations  had  he,  and  bow  many  are 
BOW  living  7 

*«His  answer  to  these  questions  will  show 
whether  he  know  him  :  and  he  may  then  proceed 
to  show  that  he  is  his  brother. 

■*  He  may  be  sure,  that  nothing  shall  be  hastily 
wasted  or  removed.  I  have  not  looked  into  bis 
boxes,  but  transferred  that  business  to  a  gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  of  character  above 
tuspickm.  **Saii.  Jobksok." 

*<T0   MR.  NICHOLS. 

"  lOth  Janaary,  1783. 
jjg4  •*  S», — I  am  much  obliged   by   your 

p.edi3.  kind  communication  of  your  account  of 
Hinckley  i.  I  know  Mr.  Carte  is  one  of 
the  prebendaries  of  Lichfield,  and  for  some  time 
surrogate  of  the  chancellor.  Now  I  will  put  you 
in  a  way  of  showing  me  more  kindness.  I  have 
been  confined  by  illness  a  long  time  ;  and  sick- 
ness and  solitude  make  tedious  evenings.  Come 
sometimes  and  see,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 
**  Sam.  Johnson.** 

**  DR.  JOHNSON   TO   SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

It  IMS  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who  imrodueed 
Mr,  Crabbe*8  poem,  (sec  onto,  p.  329)  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  notice,  and  the  following  is 
the  letter  tnth  which  he  returned  it,  and 
which  was  not  found  tiU  it  teas  too  tale  to 
insert  it  in  its  proper  place, — Retn.  MS. 

»4tta  March,  178S. 

'*SiR,— I  have  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbers 
poem,  which  I  read  with  great  delight  '  it  is  oii- 
ginal,  vigorous,  and  elegant 

**  The  alterations  which  I  have  made  I  do 
not  require  him  to  adopt,  COr  my  lines  are,  pes- 
hape,  not  often  better  than  his  own  ;  but  he  may 
take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhaps 
between  them  produce  something  better  than 
either. 

**  He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  defaced. 
A  wet  sponge  will  wash  all  tne  red  lines  away, 
and  leave  the  page  clear. 

**  His  dedioation  will  be  least  liked.  It  were 
better  to  contract  it  into  a  short  sprightly  ad- 
dress. 

**  I  do  not  doubt  Mv.  Crabbe's  success.  I  am, 
•ifi  your  most  humble  servant, 

**Sam.  Johnson.** 

1  For  this  work  Dr.  Johmon  had  contributed  aeveral 
hints  towards  the  Life  of  Anthony  Blackwall,  to  whom, 
When  Tery  young,  he  bad  been  sume  time  an  usher  at 
Market  Boaworth  school.  BJackwaU  died  In  April,  1730, 
mtan  Johnson  was  one  and  twenly.-^NicaoLs. 


*<  TO  JOSBPH  FOWKK,  Ea«. 

••  IQth  ApvB,  im 

"  Dear  str, — ^To  show  you  that  nei- 
ther length  of  time,  nor  distance  of  place,    ^M- 
withdraws  you  from  my  memorv,  1  have    jjfff- 
sent  you  a  little  present  s,  which  will  be    p,  ggg, 
transmitted  by  Sir  Robert  Chambenu 

"  To  your  former  letters  I  made  no  aoawer,  be- 
cause 1  had  none  to  make.  Of  the  death  of  dM 
unfortunate  man  (meaning  Nundocomar)  I  b^ 
lieve  Europe  thinks  as  you  think  ;  but  it  was  psift 
prevention  ;  and  it  was  not  fit  for  me  to  meve  a 

Snestion  in  publick  which  I  was  net  qualified  le 
iscuss,  as  the  inquiry  could  then  do  no  good ;  aed 
I  might  have  been  silenced  by  a  hardy  denial  af 
facts,  which,  if  denied,  I  could  not  prove. 

'*  Since  we  parted,  I  have  snflTered  much  skk- 
ness  of  body  and  perturbation  of  mind.  M  j  tmmi^ 
if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  w  unimpaired,  exeept 
that  sometimes  my  memory  is  less  ready  ;  but  ay 
body,  though  bv  nature  very  strong  has  gpvca 
way  to  repeated  shocks. 

**  Genua    labani,    tastos   quM    mger   jg^ 
anhelitus   artut.    This   line  might  have   r.4m. 
been  written  on  purpose  for  me.    Yoe 
will  see,  however,  that  1  have  not  tetallj  fersaksB 
literature.    I  can  apply  better  to  booka  thaa  1  j 
eould  in  some  more  viporovs  parts  of  my  lifis — at  i 
least  than  I  did  ;  and  Ihave  one  more  reaaee  fm  \ 
reading — that  time  has,  by  taking  away  my  ces- 

finioiis,  left  me  less  opportunity  of  eoaveiaaliaib 
have  led  an  inactive  and  careless  life  ;  it  ia  tisas 
at  last  to  be  diligent :  there  ia  yet  ptoviaioB  le  ba 
made  for  eternity. 

*<  Let  me  know,  dear  sir,  what  you  aie 
Are  you  accumulating  gold,  or  pickinfr  up 
mends  ?  Or  are  yon  now  sated  with  in 
wealth,  and  content  with  what  you  have  1  Ba«a 
you  vigour  for  bustle,  or  tranquillity  for  hiacCieii ) 
Whatever  yon  do,  I  do  not  suspect  you  of  piDa- 
ging  or  oppressing  ;  and  shall  rejoice  to  aee  yea 
return  with  a  body  unbroken,  and  a  mind  oncar- 
nipted* 

**  You  and  1  had  hardly  any  comnon  fricad^ 
and  therefore  I  have  few  anecdotes  to   relate  Is 
you.    Mr.  Levet,  who  brought  us  into  acqoamt- 
ance,  died  suddenly  at  my  house  last  year,  ia  Iss 
seventy  eighth  year,  or  about  that  age. 
Mrs.  WithamK,  the  blind  lady,  is  still  with    6«at 
me,  but  much  broken  by  a  very  wearisome    ^jgf- 
and  obstinate  disease.    She  is,  however,    p,  jg^ 
not  likely  to  die  ;  and  it  would  delioht  me 
if  you  would  send  her  some  nttty  token  of  ysar 
remembrance  :  you  may  send  me  one  too. 

**  Whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again  in  Iba 

world,  who  can  tell  ?    Let  us,  however,  wiA 

well  to  each  other  :  prayere  can  paaa  the  lias 

and  the  Tropics.    I  am,  dear  sir,  youra  aiiMjewtfc 

**Sam.  Johksom.* 

**  to  mr.  hi0b0l8. 

» ISbh  April,  1181 
"  Sm,— I  have  sent  you  enclosed 
oils  propossi  from  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  aon  'of 
John  Hawkins,  who,  I  believe,  will   take 
that  whatever  his  son  promises  shall  be  pi    ' 
"  If  you  are  inclined  to  publish  tbia 


s  A  eoUecthm  of  the  Doctor's  Works.— Nicseaa. 
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liMl,  tka  6^ Hir  will  asim  for  an  cdittoa  on  the 
fcUowing  taroM,  which  1  think  liberal  enou^ 

**  That  you  ahail  ptint  the  book  at  your  own 
charce* 

**  That  the  sale  shall  be  wholly  for  your  benefit 
till  your  expenses  are  repaid ;  except  that  at  the 
time  of  publication  you  shall  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  eailor,  without  price,  .  .  .  copies  for  his 
^ends. 

**  That,  when  you  have  been  repaid,  the  profits 
aristn^;  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  copies  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  you  and  the  editor. 

"  That  the  ecution  shall  not  comprise  fewer 
than  five  hundred.  1  am,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  "Sim.  Johnson." 

«Oa.    JOHNiOM    TO  MR.  8ASTRBS. 

**  Ashboone,  9Ut  Augurt,  1784. 
•*  Dbar  sir,— I  am  glad  that  a 
^^f^Jlf^  letter  has  at  last  reached  you ;  what 
^M.  '  became  of  the  two  former,  which 
were  directed  to  Mortimer  instead 
of  jtferg^sf-street,  f  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
Bor  IS  it  worth  the  while  to  inquire ;  they  neither 
endoeed  bills,  nor  contained  secrets. 

•*  My  heahh  was  for  some  time  auite  at  a 
■land,  if  it  did  not  rather  go  backwards ;  but  for 
a  week  paat  it  flatten  me  with  appearances  of 
amendment,  which  I  dare  yet  hardly  credit  My 
breath  baa  been  certainly  less  obstructed  for  eivHt 
days;  and  yesterday  the  water  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  a  fuller  flow.  But  I  get  very  little  sleep ; 
and  my  togs  do  not  like  to  carry  me. 

*^  You  were  kind  in  paying  my  forfeiti  at  the 
dob;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  should 
■MSt  in  the  summer ;  however,  they  that  continue 
m  town  should  keep  up  appearances  as  well  as 
they  can.    I  hope  to  be  again  among  you. 

*<I  wish  voa  had  told  me  distinctly  the  mis- 
takes in  the  French  words.  The  French  is  but  a 
isooodary  and  subordinate  part  of  your  design  ; 
ssact^ess,  however,  in  aU  parts  is  necessarv, 
thou^  complete  exactness  cannot  be  attained  ; 
and  tte  French  are  so  well  stocked  with  dictiona- 
ries, that  a  little  attention  may  easily  keep  you 
safe  from  gross  faults ;  and  as  you  work  on,  your 
vigilanee  will  bo  qnickened,  and  your  observation 
regulated ;  yon  wiH  better  know  your  own  wants, 
and  learn  bettsr  whence  they  may  be  supplied. 
Let  me  know  minutely  the  whole  stste  of  your 
aegotiatione.  Dictionaries  are  like  watches,  the 
worst  ia  better  than  none,  and  the  best  cannot  be 
npected  to  ^  quite  true. 

**  The  weather  here  is  very  strange  summer 
weather;  and  we  are  here  two  degrees  nearer 
Ike  north  than  you.  I  was,  I  think,  loath  to  think 
a  fire  necessary  in  July,  till  I  found  one  in  the 
ienrants^  hall,  and  thought  myself  entitled  to  as 
much  warmth  as  them. 

"  I  wish  you  would  make  it  a  task  to  yourself 
to  write  to  me  twice  a  week ;  a  letter  is  a  great 
nlief  to»  dear  air,  your,  &c.** 

«T0   THB   SAME. 

<•  Asliboanie,  9d  8ci>teDiber,  1784. 
**DBAa  SIR, — ^Your  critick  seems  to  be  an 
exquiaite  Frenchman ;  his  remarks  are  nice ;  they 
would  at  least  have  escaped  me.    I  wish  you 


better  luck  with  yow  next  BMctmeo ;  though  if 
such  slips  as  these  are  to  conaemn  a  dictionary,! 
know  not  when  a  dictionary  will  be  made.  I 
cannot  yet  think  that  geurmander  is  wron§ ;  hut 
I  have  here  no  means  of  verifying  my  opinion. 

"  My  health,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  still  ira« 
proves ;  and  I  have  hope  of  standing  the  English 
winter,  and  of  seeing  you,  and  reading  Petrarch 
at  Bolt-court ;  but  let  me  not  flatter  myself  too 
mnch.    I  am  yet  weak,  but  stron^r  than  I  was. 

"  I  suppose  the  Club  is  now  almost  forsaken  ; 
but  we  shall  I  hope  meet  again.  We  have  lost 
poor  Allen ;  a  very  worthy  man,  and  to  me  a 
very  kind  and  ofliciouB  neighbour. 

**  Of  the  pieces  ascribed  by  Bembo  to  Virgil, 
the  Diret  (ascribed,  I  think,  to  Valerius  Cato), 
the  Copa  and  the  Moretum  are,  together  with 
the  Culac  and  Ceiris,  in  Scaliger's  Snpendix  ad 
VirgiUwn.  The  rest  I  never  heard  tne  name  of 
before. 

<*  I  am  highly  pleased  with  your  account  of  the 
gentleman  and  lady  with  whom  you  lodge ;  such 
characters  have  sufiicient  attractions  to  draw  me 
towards  them ;  you  are  lucky  to  light  upon  them 
in  the  casual  commerce  of  life. 

**  Continue,  dear  sir,  to  write  to  me  ;  and  let 
me  hear  any  thins  or  nothing,  as  the  chance  of 
the  day  may  be.    I  am,  sir,  your,  fitc** 

''to  tbb  samb. 

"  Asbboume,  lOcb  BcpMnber,  1784. 

"  Dear  sir,— What  you  have  told  me  ef 
your  landlord  and  his  lady  at  Brompton  has  made 
them  such  favourites,  that  I  am  not  sorry  to  hear 
how  you  are  turned  out  of  your  lodginss,  because 
the  good  is  greater  to  them  than  the  evil  is  to  you. 

*' The  death  of  dear  Mr.  Allen  gave  me  pain. 
When  after  some  time  of  absence!  visit  a  town, 
I  find  my  friends  dead  ;  when  I  leave  a  place,  I 
am  followed  with  intelligence,  that  the  friend 
whom  1  hope  to  meet  at  my  return  is  swallowed 
in  the  grave.  This  is  a  gloomy  scene ;  but  let 
us  learn  from  it  to  prepare  for  our  own  removaL 
Allen  is  gone ;  Sastres  and  Johnson  are  hasting 
after  him ;  may  we  be  both  well  prepared  t 

**l  again  wish  your  next  specimen  success. 
Paymtstrest  can  hardly  be  said  without  a  preface 
(it  may  be  expressed'  by  a  word  perhaps  not  in 
use,  pay  mistress). 

**  The  club  is,  it  seems,  totally  deserted  ;  but  as 
the  forfeits  go  on,  the  house  does  not  siiflTer ;  and 
all  clubs,  1  suppose,  are  unattended  in  the  sum- 
mer. We  shall,  I  hope,  meet  in  winter,  and  bo 
cheerful. 

**  After  this  week,  do  not  write  to  me  till  yon 
hear  again  from  me,  for  I  know  not  well  where  I 
shall  be ;  I  have  crown  weary  of  the  solitude  of 
this  place,  and  think  of  removal.  I  am,  sir, 
your,  fee." 

**TO  MB.   STRABAK. 

"  leita  October,  1784. 

<<Dbar    sir,— I    have     hitherto     ^^^  ^__ 
omitted  to  give   you   that   account     ytSL  ^% 
of  myself,  which  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  treated  me  gives  you  a  right  to 
expect 

**  I  went  away  feeble,  aathmatical,  and  dropd- 
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eaL  The  asthma  has  remitted  for  a  time,  bat  is 
now  yery  troablesome ;  the  weakness  still  cnntin- 
ties,  bat  the  dropsy  has  disappeared;  and  has 
twice,  in  the  sainmer,  yielded  to  medicine.  I 
hope  to  return  with  a  body  somewhat,  however 
little,  relieved,  and  with  a  mind  less  dejected. 

''I  hope  your  dear  lady  and  dear  little  ones 
are  all  well,  and  all  happy ;  I  love  them  all.  1 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

^'Sam.  Johnson." 


Lstten, 
vol.  IL 
p.  410. 


'*D&.  JOHNSON   to   MR.  8ASTRBS. 

"  LlcbAeld,  aOtta  October,  1784. 
Sib, — ^You  have  abundance  of 
naughty  tricks ;  is  this  your  wav  of 
writing  to  a  poor  sick  friend  twice  a 
week?  Post  comes  after  post,  and 
brings  no  letter  from  Mr.  Sastres.  If  you  know 
anything,  write  and  tell  it ;  if  you  know  nothing, 
wnte  and  say  that  vou  know  nothing. 

**  What  comes  of  the  specimen  7  If  the  book- 
sellers want  a  specimen,  in  which  a  keen  critick 
can  spy  no  faults,  they  must  wait  for  another  gen- 
eration. Had  not  the  Crusca  faults?  Did  not 
the  academicians  of  France  commit  many  faults? 
It  is  enough  that  a  dictionary  is  better  than  others 
of  the  same  kind.  A  perfect  performance  of  any 
kind  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  certainly  not  a 
perfect  dictionary. 

"  Mrs.  Desmoulins  never  writes,  and  I  know 
not  how  things  go  on  at  home ;  tell  me,  dear  sir, 
what  you  can. 

'*  If  Mr.  Seward  be  in  town,  tell  me  his  direc- 
tion, for  I  ought  to  write  to  him. 

'*  I  am  very  weak,  and  have  had  bad  nights. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  your,  &c" 

«T0   THE   SAMB« 

*«  Liebflehl,  1st  Novonber,  1784. 

"'Dear  sir, — ^I  beg  you  to  continue  the  fre- 
quency of  your  letters  ;  every  letter  is  a  cordial ; 
but  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  answer 
with  exact  punctuality.  You  may  always  have 
something  to  tell :  you  live  among  the  various  or- 
ders of  mankind,  and  may  make  a  letter  from  the 
exploits,  sometimes  of  the  philosopher,  and  some- 
times of  the  Dickpocket.  You  see  some  balloons 
succeed  and  some  miscarry,  and  a  thousand 
strange  and  a  thousand  foolish  things.  But  1  see 
nolhinff ;  I  must  make  my  tetter  from  what  I  feel, 
and  what  I  feel  with  so  little  delight,  that  I  can- 
not love  to  Ulk  of  it. 

**  I  am  certainly  not  to  come  to  town,  but  do 
not  omit  to  write ;  for  I  know  not  when  I  shall 
come,  and  the  loss  of  a  letter  is  not  much.  I  am, 
dear  sir,  your,  fcc." 

''dr.  JOHNSON   TO  MR.  NICHOLS  I. 

*'S7th  July,  1778. 
Q^   ^  **  You  have  now  all  Cowley.     I 

▼oL  Jv.  pft.  ^•''®  ****"  drawn  to  a  great  length ; 
but  Cowley  or  [and]  Waller  never 
had  any  critical  examination  before.  I  am  very 
far  advanced  in  Dryden,  who  will  be  long  too. 
The  next  great  Life  I  purpose  to  be  Milton's. 

I  [Here  follow  lucb  of  the  sbort  letters  and  noiee  re- 
fcrred  to  by  Mr.  Boswell,  ante,  p.  968,  n.  1,  ss  he  dkl  not 
iBtroduce  Into  bis  text— Es.) 


«It  wttl  be  kind  if  yw  wa  pifci 

of  Denham,  Butler,  and  Wallsr,  and  bind  than 
in  half-binding  in  a  smaU  volney  nod  kt  m 
have  it  to  show  my  friends  as  soon  as  womy  be.  1 
sincerely  hope  the  press  shall  stand  bo  nsora  a. 

««Saif.   J0HM9OTI.« 


**  You  have  now  the  Life  of  Diyden,  and  j9A 
see  it  is  very  loos.  It  most,  however,  beve  sn 
Appendix.  1.  The  invocation  to  the  Gemgicki^ 
from  Milboume.  (This  in  the  small  priat).  1 
Dryden's  Remarks  on  Rymer ;  which  ere  seadly 
transcribed.  Sw  Dryden's  Letter,  fiomLuabdh; 
which  is  promised  me.** 


-asm  Novembtr.  nm 
«Mr.  Johnson  will  hope  for  Mr.  NidMl^s 
oom|»any  to  tea,  about  six  this  aflemoon,  to  talk 
of  the  Index,  and  settle  the  terms. — ^Monday. 

'<  I  am  verv  well  contented  that  the  Index  is 
settled  ;  for  though  the  price  is  low,  it  ie  not  po- 
nuriotts.  M  r.  M.  having  been  for  some  time  out  of 
business,  is  in  some  littte  perplexities,  from  which 
twelve  guineas  will  set  him  free.  This,  we  hopc^ 
you  will  advance ;  and,  during  the  oontii 
of  the  work  subject  to  roar  inneetion,  he  ( 
a  weekly  payment  of  suteen  shUingi^  the 
remain  till  it  is  completed. 


lestte 


'^Sam.  Jomsov." 


**UiMaicb,]7nL 
"Mr.  Johnson  purposes  to  make  his  next  at- 
tempt upon  Prior,  at  least  to  consider  him  veiy 
soon ;  and  deaires  that  some  volnssee  published 
of  hts  papers,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  may  be  procved. 
<*  The  Turtle  and  Sparrow  can  be  but  a  faUe  K 
The  Conversation  I  never  read. 

**8au,  JoBmov." 

"  In  examining  this  hook,  I  find  it  neeeeaeir  to 
add  to  the  Life  the  prefiu»  to  the  'British  E^ 
chanters ;  *  and  you  may  add,  if  you  will,  ibe 
notes  on  'Unnatural  Fhghts.'  I  em,  air.  IJrrj — 
Friday."  •  — f     » 

«  There  is  a  copy  of  verses  by  Fentoo  ob  tbe 
<  First  Fit  of  the  Oout,'  in  Pope's  Miscellanies^ 
and  I  think  in  the  last  volames  of  Diyden.  la 
Pope's  I  am  sure. 

•^TUte.  *'  I  should  hsve  given  Fentoo*s  birth  to 
Shelton4  in  Staffordshire,  but  thst  I  am  alinud 
there  is  no  such  place.  The  rest  1  have,  esespi 
his  secretsryship,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to 
make.  When  Lord  Orrery  was  in  an  offios^ 
Lewis  was  his  secretary.  Lewis  lived  in  mj 
time;  I  knew  him.  The  gout  verses  wove  al- 
ways given  to  Fenton,  when  I  was  yomig^  and 


a  The  first  life  tbat  was  begun  at  tbe  pnm  wae  that  of 
Cowl4»y,  In  December,  1777.  Tbe  pnnrresi  made  la  Je- 
Iv,  1778,  appears  above.  Butler  wae  tiie  LUb  to  wIM 
the  Doctor  at  tbat  time  more  partfeolarly  prided  btaedf. 
Milton  wae  befrun  In  January,  1779,  aad  flnlahed  la  rix 
weeks.— Nichols. 

3  This  refers  to  a  hint  alven  him  fa  fWiei<HMaMB  «f 
what  is  said  in  the  Life  of  Prior,  tbat  ofbls  "  Talcs  thsm 
are  only  four.**— Nicboi.8. 

4  It  is  now  said  to  be  **  near  Ncweasde.**  BMlaB 
(near  Newcaatle-under-Line)  la  lo  be  found  fai  fhaJhiii' 
shire  in  the  Index  ViOarte  ofino.— NicaoLS. 


TWO  PRATERS  BY  DR.  JOHNSOK. 


(RT 


tewaslmilgi  Lord  Onrery  toUl  me  that  Fraton 
wma  his  tutor ;  but  never  thought  he  was  his  fa- 
Iber**  eecretary  U  Pray  let  me  see  the  Oxford 
•od  Cambridge  [Verses],  &c  [1707].  If  you  are 
Mue  it  was  pubhahed  by  Fenton,  I  shall  take  no- 
tice ofit.** 

"Mr.  Johnson  desires  Mr.  Nichols  to  send 
faim  Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope,  Pope's  works, 
Swift's  works  with  Dr.  Hawkesworth's  Life, 
Lyttelton^s  works;  and  with  these  he  hopes  to 
have  done.    The  first  to  be  got  is  Lyttelton.*' 

•■  Mr.  Johnson,  bein^  now  at  home,  desires  the 
last  leaves  of  the  criticism  on  Pope's  epitaphs, 
and  he  will  correct  them.  Mr.  N.  is  entreated  to 
save  the  proof  sheets  of  Poi>e,  because  they  are 
pfomieed  to  a  lady  3,  who  desires  to  have  ihem.*' 

**  In  readinv  Rowe  in  your  edition,  which  is 
very  impudently  called  mine,  I  observed  a  little 


mil  it.  Had  been  wrong ;  to  interpolate  it,  is  surely 
worse.  If  I  had  known  of  such  a  piece  in  the 
whole  collection,  I  should  have  been  angry.  What 
can  be  done  ?  ^ 

"  94th  May,  1780. 
<'Mr.  Johnson  is  obri|ed  to  Mr.  Nichols  for 
his  communication  8,  and  must  have  Hammond 
again.     Mr.  Johnson  would  be  glad  of  Black- 
more'B  Einays  for  a  few  days." 

"  lOth  June,  1780. 
« I  have  been  out  of  order,  but  by  bleeding 
and  physick  think  !  am  better,  and  can  so  again 
(o  work.  Your  note  on  Broome  •  wilf  do  me 
much  good.  Can  you  give  me  a  few  dates  for  A. 
PhilKps  7  I  wrote  to  Cambridge  about  them,  but 
have  bad  no  answer.** 

<■  Dr.  Warion  tells  me  that  Collins*s  first  piece  t 
is  in  the  GetU.  Mag.  for  August,  1739.  In  Au- 
gust there  is  no  such  thin^.  Amasius  was  at  that 
Sme  the  poetical  name  of  Dr.  Swan,  who  transla- 
ted Sydenham.  Where  to  find  Collins  I  know 
not  I  think  I  must  make  some  short  addition  to 
Thomson's  sheet,  but  will  send  it  to-day.** 

•«  This  Life  of  Dr.  Young  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  his  son  [Mr.  Crofl].  What  is  crossed 
with  black  is  expunged  by  the  authour ;  what  is 

I  Dr.  Jnhmon  retracted  this  opinion,  as  Fenton  In  his 
Ufe  la  styled  **  aecretary."  Fenton  was  aecretary  to 
Uttd  Onerr  when  he  commanded  a  regiment  In  Plan- 
4era,  and  was  diemiwed  In  1705,  four  veara  before  Dr. 
JdiuaoD  was  bom.— Nichou.  (Thpre  is  eorae  miatake 
fai  the  statement  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  flrat  mention  of 
Lofd  Orrerf  was  probably  a  slip  of  the  pee  for  Oafvrd, 
wboae  secretary  Lewie  was.— E».l 

a  See  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  III.  p.  UI^Nichols. 

s  Probably  to  Mi«i  Buroey.— NicnoLa. 

4  The  episram  on  a  lady  ai  the  trasiMly  of  Cato,  whteb 
baa  not  only  appeared  in  the  works  of  Rowe,  but  has 
been  transplanted  by  Pope  into  the  »  MIecellanloe"  he 
oubliBh^d  in  hla  own  name  and  that  of  Dean  Swift.— 
NicHOL*.  [Tbit  wriuld  have  Heen  a  luAcleiit  excuse  (if 
one  were  needed)  for  the  Editor's  omiaeion  of  two  or  three 
Indelicate  expreflBlora  which  escaped  fhun  Mr.  Boswell 
Ja  the  coarse  of  hie  wor*.— En.) 

I  Uvea  of  the  Poets,  vol.  Ul.  p.  185.— Nichols. 

s  '*Sek«t  Collection,"  vol.  iv.  p.  983w— Nichols. 

T  Qk.  What  wss  It}— Nichols. 


crotfled  with  red  ia  expunged  bjr  meu  If  yea  find 
any  thing  more  that  can  well  be  omitted^  I  ihaU 
not  be  aorry  to  see  it  yet  ahortor." 

**  leth  Aogost,  1180. 
<*  I  expected  to  have  fonnd  a  Life  of  Lord  Ly^ 
telton  prefixed  to  his  woika.    Is  there  not  one  be- 
fore the  quarto  edition  T    I  think  there  is ;  if  D0C9 
I  am,  with  respect  to  htm,  quite  aground." 

»  Brigtatheimslone,  aUth  Oct  178QL 
"  I  think  you  never  need  send  back  the  revisee 
unless  something  important  occurs.  Little  tMngs, 
if  I  omit  them,  you  will  do  me  the  favour  of  eet- 
1in<^  right  yourself*  Our  post  is  awkward,  as  yoo 
will  find,  and  I  fan^  yon  will  find  it  beat  to  aend 
two  sheets  at  once.** 

»  16th  AprD,  1781. 
«  Mr.  Johnson  desires  Mr.  Nichols  to  send  him 
a  set  of  the  last  Lives,  and  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  the  octavo  edition  goes  forward.** 

"  10th  June,  1781. 
**  M  V  desire  being  to  complete  the  seta  of  Livee 
which  I  have  formerly  presented  to  my  friends,  1 
have  occasion  for  a  (ew  of  the  first  volumes  j  of 
which,  by  some  misapprehension,  I  have  received 
a  great  number,  which  I  deaire  to  exchange  for 
the  latter  volumes.  I  wish  success  to  the  new 
edition.  Please  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Steevena  a  ooo^ 
plete  set  of  the  Lives  in  ISmo.** 

*>  9(kh  December,  1781. 
**  Mr.  Johnson,  being  much  out  of  order,  sent  io 
search  of  the  book,  but  it  is  not  found.    He  will, 
if  he  is  better,  look  himself  diligently  to-morrow. 
He  thanks  Mr.  Nichols  for  all  his  favoura." 

"  Seth  October,  1781. 
"  What  will  the  booksellers  give  me  for  this 
new  edition  ?  I  know  not  what  to  aak.  I  would 
have  twenty-four  acta  bound  in  plain  calf,  and 
figured  with  the  number  of  the  volumes.  For  the 
rest,  they  may  please  themaelvea.** 


IV. 
Umfttblished  Prayen  by  Dr.  JohnBcm. 

*«  Easter  day,  15tb  April,  1790. 

<<Almiobtt  and  most  merciful  Fa- 
ther, look  down  with  pity  upon  my  sins.  T^?""' 
I  am  a  sinner,  good  Lord  ;  but  let  not  ^'^' 
my  sins  burthen  me  for  ever.  Give  me  thy  grace 
to  break  the  chain  of  evil  custom.  £nable  me  to 
shake  oflfidleness  and  sloth :  to  will  and  to  do  what 
thou  bast  commanded,  grant  me  chaste  in 
thoughts,  words  and  actions ;  to  love  and  frequent 
thy  worship,  to  study  and  understand  thy  word  ; 
to  be  diligent  in  my  calling,  that  I  may  support 
myself  and  relieve  others. 

«  Forgive  me,  O  Lord,  whatever  my  mother 
has  suffered  by  my  fault,  whatever  I  aive  done 
amiss,  and  whatever  duty  I  have  neglected.  Let 
me  not  sink  into  useless  dejection  ;  but  so  sanc- 
tify my  afiliction,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  be  converted 
and  healed  ;  and  that,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  I  may  obtain  everiasting  life  throi^{0  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


GENERAL  APPRNDOC 


•<  And  O  LorI,  wfettHmy  to  kirfiil,  I  omii- 
mtiki  wrto  tbv  fiilherlj  goodncw  my  hther,  bro- 
ther, wife  and  nother,  bceeecbmg  tbee  to  nmke 
them  happy  for  Jeaus  Chriet^s  sake.    Amen.*' 

**  tCRVFLBS. 

j^g^  "O  Lord,  who  wouldst  that  all  men 
liBS.  should  be  saved,  and  who  kooweet  that 
witnout  thy  grace  we  can  do  nothing  ac- 
ceptable to  thee,  have  mercy  upon  me.  finable 
roe  to  break  the  chain  of  my  sins,  to  reject  sensu- 
ality in  thought,  and  to  overcome  and  suppress 
Tain  scruples  ;  and  to  use  such  diligence  in  lawful 
employssent  as  may  enable  me  to  support  myself 
and  do  good  to  others.  O  Lord,  forgive  me  the 
time  lost  in  idleness ;  pardon  the  sins  which  1  have 
committed,  and  grant  that  I  may  redeem  the  time 
mispent,  and  be  reconciled  to  thee  by  true  repen- 
tance, that  I  may  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  be 
received  to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not  from 
me,  O  Lord,  thy  holy  Spirit,  but  let  me  have  sup- 
port and  comfort  for  Jesus  Chriers  sake.  Amen. 
*<  Transc  June  26th,  1768.  Of  this  prayer 
there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  conjecture  when  it  was 
composed.*' 


Account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  kst  Dinner  i   at 
Streatbam. 

»  Oct  e,  Die  DomlDica,  17B8. 
g^,^  *<  Pransus  sum  Streathamis  agninum  crus 
USB.  coctiim  cum  hcrbis  (npinach)  comminutis, 
farcimen  fahnaceum  cum  uvis  passis, 
lumhos  bovillos,  ct  puUum  gallinse  Turcicae  :  et 
post  cames  missas,  ficus,  uvas,  non  admodum 
matures,  ita  vohiit  anni  inlemperies,  cum  malis 
Persicis,  iis  tamen  duris.  Non  lietus  accubui,  ci- 
bum  modici^  sumpsi,  ne  intemperanti&  ad  extre- 
mum  peccaretur.  Si  recte  memini,  in  mentem 
venerunt  epule  in  exequiis  Hadoni  celebrate. 
8treathamiam  quando  revisan  7  " 


VI. 
A  PocTicAL  Review  of  the  Literary  and  Moral 
Character  of  the  late  Samvbl  Joawsoif,  hu  d. 
with  Notes  by  John  Coitrtenat,  Esq. 

Mas  1b  thy  theme ;  hli  virtue,  or  bit  rage, 

Drawn  to  the  Ht^,  In  each  elaborate  page.— Wallbe. 

imwunsm  vfhUi  eontuza  coniWB 

C|rm*a  mimts    OiATroas . 

London :  Printed  for  Charles  DUly,  in  the  Poultry,  1786. 

TTie  foQowvng  poem  was  never  very  popti- 
lar,  and  is  now  so  scarce  that  it  teas  not 
wiUund  difficulty  thai  a  copy  ivas  proeur^ 


1  [He  seems  to  have  taken  leave  of  the  kitdkm  as  weU 
as  of  *e  c*«reA  at  Btreatham  In  Latin.  Bee  mte,  p.  3S3. 
The  phrase  "^ne  iatemperand  ad  er-tremmm  peccare- 
tur *'  Is  remarkable,  and  proves  that  this,  whieh  at  first 
sight  kMks  Uke  burlesque,  was  written  when  in  sober 
sadnr«s.~Ei>.] 

a  (These  two  mottes  wouM  suit  Mr.  Bosweirs  work 
better  than  M/.  Coarteoay'su  The  leader  wUI  obsenre 
in  the  latter  quouiUon  the  ordinal  of  Pope's  celebrated 
andiieautlfWcompllmeat  to  Bl.  John.— JE«««y  m  Jtfwi, 
■^-*.  IV.  L  aBBb— Ed.] 


topHni  fn^tu 


md  tfi 


td  on  iki$  ooo 
sub/ect,  MBeniK 
vouratie  to  poetry; 'ike 
times  superficial  and  erroneous; 
raillery  frequently  ojffends  good 
and  good  taste.  It  isj  however^  inA 
these  drfects,  and%  iruMij  on  acemaU  tf  Am 
defects,  deserving  a  place  in  this  etfUedkm 
of  Johnsoniana^  not  ofdy  as  a  tribtiU  to  ^ 
general  excellence  of  Dr,  Johnson^s  ekan^ 
ter,  hut  in  order  that  some  of  the 
it  contains  may  be  corrected* 
The  auikour,  once  a  considerable  ^ 
the  political  and  literary  worlds  Is  fm£mf 
90  fast  from  public  memory,  thai  the  Eds^ 
tor  is  glad  to  he  able  to  present  his  reai^ 
ers  with  the  following  biograpikieal  ao. 
tice  of  Mr,  Courtenay,  from  the  yen  tf 
their  common  friend.  Sir  James  MadnnioJi 
—Ed.] 

bioorafkical  notice  of  mr.  coitrtbvat. 

John   Courtenat  was  so   intimate    ^^^ 
a  fiiend  of  Boswell,  and  so  long  a  mem-     rrtft 
her  of  the  club,  founded  by  Jofanaon, 
that  a  short  account  of  him  may  not  be  misplaeed 
in  this  work. 

He  was  bom  at  Carlingford,  in  August,  1738. 
The  first  of  his  family  in  Ireland  sett  Ira  there  ia 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  married  a  sister  of  ibe 
Deputy  Chichester,  as  appears  from  a  moDumeiit 
at  Carrickfergus.  His  grandfather  served  under 
King  William  at  the  Boyne.  Bis  father,  a  you^ 
er  son,  obtained  a  situation  in  the  revenue.  & 
was  himself  educated  at  the  school  of  Dnndslk, 
where  he  resd  and  relished  the  besC  wntera«f 
Greece  and  Rome  ^  but  he  became  so  much  iD> 
fected  with  a  passion  for  tbe  army,  or  rather,  for 
its  show  and  dissipation,  that  he  would  not  grstify 
his  father  by  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  university. 

In  1756  ne  purchased  an  ensigncy,  and  see«8 
to  have  combined  the  conviviality  of  the  tioie  witk 
desultorv  reading  and  careless  composition.  Is 
1765,  when  on  the  eve  of  purchasing  a  oompaoj, 
be  was  disappointed  by  an  accident :  he  reli»> 
quished  tbe  army  in  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  aod  a^ 
plied  the  purchase-money  to  buy  the  place  of  a 
commissary  of  musters,  thus  UDfortooatelv  Ttaam^ 
cing  all  regular  advancement  in  a  profesoosi.  Be 
married,  obtained  leave  to  sell  his  place,  and,  sA 
ter  paying  his  debt<i,  found  himself  possessed  of 
six  nundred  pounds. 

About  that  time  Dr.  Lucas,  a  man  then  popular 
at  Dublin,  bed  published  a  severe  pampUd 
against  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  Courts- 
nay,  prompted  by  old  military  feeling  employed 
his  very  idle  hours  in  an  answer,  which  oMvMtfJ 
some  commendstion,  and  esmed  for  him  the  pat- 
ronage of  Lord  Townshend,  then  lord-Iientenaot 
He  soon  after  became  one  of  the  writers  of  Ihs 
"  Bachelor,"  a  government  paper,  condnded  by 
Simcox,  a  clf'r^man,  but  chiefly  written  Ig 
Courtenay,  Marlay  \  afterward  a  bishop,  aiu 
Jephson  4,  a  dmmatic  poet  of  note.  It  was  a 
main  part  of  the  task  of  these  advocates  of  riM 

9  [.^11/0,  p.  S83.— fiD.l 
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DaflUe  to  eMBterMt  tfaa  "Bttfttariui  Letters,"  n 
liish  imiUdon  of  JuaioB,  wbieh,  Attacking  the 
lord-lie«tenant*s  goverament,  rtceiYod  cootribu- 
tioas  fffoan  Flood,  and  tint  pobliahed  Grattan'f 
«fa&fa0ter  of  Chatham.  Previous  to  the  racaU  of 
tfie  lovd-lieotenant  be  save  Couitenay  the  place 
«f  bsmck-niaster  of  iLinaale,  and  aoon  after  his 
veiora  to  Eagl&nd  appointed  him  secretary  to  the 
master-  genenU  of  the  ordnance.  Though  in  that 
oonfiflieaiaal  relation  to  a  minister,  Courtenay 
agreed  more  in  opinion,  and  was  more  connected 
with  the  Opposition,  as  may  be  pretty  certainly 
inferred  from  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Windham, 
IJKan  an  oppositionist  of  more  than  common  ^io- 
foitce,  who  used  to  meet  him  often  at  the  Thatch- 
ad-houae«  as  Courtenay  said,  to  drink  a  glass  to 
the  liealth  of  Ckneral  Washington. 

In  1780,  Lord  Townfthend  gave  him  a  seat  for 
Tana  worth,  which  he  lonz  retained.    He  some- 
tiiiftes  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  vindicate  his 
consistency  in  voting  for  the  minister,  on  the  plea 
that  he  could  no  longer  support  the  Americans 
after  they  had  received  Frencn  aid ;  as  if  those, 
whom  he  considered  as  expoMn^  themselves  to 
desAmction  in  a  righteous  cause,  might  not  lawfoU 
Iv  seek  for  succour  wherever  they  could  find  it 
iThia,  however,  was  the  period  of  his  chief  success 
in  parliament.    He  was  then  invited  often  to  Ihe 
evening  convivial  parties  of  Ri^bv,  a  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure:  he  became  an  m^mate  friend  of 
Mr.  Gerard  Hamilton,  a  man  of  considerable  lit- 
erature and  of  fastidious  taste  in  his  companions, 
and  of  Boswell,  a  zealoas,  but  good-natured  tory. 
At  the  coalition,  in  1783,  he  was  appointed 
surveyor-^nerel  of  the  ordnance.    After  the  ex- 
ptt'sion  of  that  administration,  he  refused  to  retain 
the  ofBce,  which  was  handsomelv  offered  to  him 
by  tho  Duke  of  Richmond ;  the  lettera  of  both  do 
iHem  credit.    Henceforwards  he  attached  himself 
to  Mr.  Fox,  during  a  lon^  and  rigid  exclusion 
from  olBce.    On  one  occasion  he  took  a  step  not 
believed  to  be  agreeable  to  that  ^at  man.    At  a 
dinner  at  Loid  LAuderdale's,  in  Leicester-squsre, 
in  spring  1792,  he  put  his  name,  with  others,  of 
whom  the  present  writer  was  one,  to  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  *'  Friends  of  the  People  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Parliamentary  Reform,"  saying,  as  he 
pushed  the  writing  materials  on  to  his  next  neigh- 
bour, ••  There  ©oes  Tamworth."    Mr.  Fox,  with 
difliculty  saved'htm  from  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Enzland  in  1796  and  in  1802,  by  procuring  a  seat 
for  him. 

[n  1806,  Mr.  Fox  wished  to  have  restored  him 
to  the  ordnance,  but  a  high  influence  obtained 
that  place  for  another,  and  Courtenay,  after 
twenty- five  years  of  opposition,  had  a  twelfe- 
nonth's  seat  at  the  treasury. 

In  181 S,  whei  aged,  lonely,  infirm,  and  nearly 
bed- ridden,  he  was  rescued  from  cruel  sufferings 
by  the  generosity  of  the  late  Lord  Thanet  Even 
in  that  situstion,  when  found  at  his  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  the  cisw  of  a  lobster,  by  one  of  his  few 
visiters,  he  used  to  make  his  repast  a  subject  of 
merriment 

The  happy  marriases  of  two  daughters  were, 
for  a  short  time,  bright  spots  in  his  little  sphere ; 
but  though  his  life  was  un prosperous,  it  was  not, 
thanka  to  hia  temper,  unho  ppy.  The  consolations 
ef  friendship  he  deserved  and  possessed  among 
politicai  opponents  in  time  of  mncb  hiMtt    Mr. 


Windham  and  Lord  Stowell,  Mr.  Mdene,  «ad 
even  Mr.  Burke,  continued  to  show  kindness  to 
him.  He  was  frequently  a  guest  of  Sir  Jobhua 
Reynolds,  of  whose  table  he  gave  an  amusing  de* 
scnption  [which  is  inserted  mU,  p.  78.] 

His  parliamenUry  .speeches,  by  which  he  was 
best  known,  did  injustice  to  his  powers.  He  was  hi 
truth  a  man  of  fine  talents,  ana  of  various  aocoa»- 
plishments,  which  rendered  his  conversation  agree- 
able, as  his  good-nature  and-  kind  heart  obtamed 
fer  him  the  attachment  of  many  excellent  friends. 
But,  from  his  speeches,  strangers  mistook  him  for 
a  jester  by  pnMession.  Every  Irishman  has  wit, 
but  Courtenay *s  drollery  had  not  that  polish  anci 
urbanity,  of  which  pleasantry  stands  in  greater 
need  than  perhaps  any  other  endowment 

He  fell  into  two  not  easily  forgotten  mistakes ; 
the  one  was  a  somewhat  unrefined  attack  on  Mr. 
Canning,  whom  he  mistook  for  a  declaiming 
schoolboy ;  the  other  was  an  attack  on  Mr.  "Wif- 
berforce,  whose  meekness  and  gentleness  he  un* 
luckily  regarded,  before  he  knew  him,  as  proofs 
of  want  of  wit  The  following  extract  from  some 
criticism  on  parliamentary  speakere  written  by 
him  lon^  af^r,  is  an  agreeable  proof  that,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  was  willing  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
chastisement  <*  He  (Mr.  W.)  is  quick  end  acute 
in  debate,  and  always  prompt  to  answer  and  re- 
plv.  When  he  is  provoked  to  personality  (which 
seldom  happens)  he  retorts  in  a  poignant  and  re- 
fined vein  of  satire,  pecuUarly  his  own."  In  the 
same  criticism  he  makes  reparation  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, by  owning  that  '*  his  wit  is  keen,"  but  he 
tries  to  excuse  himself  by  adding,  <*  that  it  is  some- 
times flippant." 

He  died  at  his  humble  lodging,  in  Duke-strec% 
Portland-place,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1815,  in  the 
sevAnty-eighth  year  of  his  a^e. 

To  the  early  connexion  of  Mr.  Courtenay  with 
General  Fraser,  in  the  family  of  Lord  Towns- 
bend,  the  writer  of  this  note,  (who  is  the  Gener- 
al's grand-nephew)  owed  the  beginning  of  a 
kindness  which  Issted  till  Courtenay's  death. 
Fraser  was-  Lord  Town.shend*s  aid-de-camp  at  . 
Gtuebec  in  1759,  where  by  means  of  some  French 
acquired  when  an  officer  in  the  Scotch  regiments 
in  the  service  of  the  states-general,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  render  s  more  important  service 
than  is  usually  within  the  reach  of  an  officer  of 
the  rank  which  he  held  at  that  time.  When 
rowing  down  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
point  of  landing,  the  night  before  the  baiUe,  they 
were  observed  by  a  French  sentinel,  who  called 
to  him  for  "  the  word,"  which  the  British  officers 
did  not  know.  Fraser  snswered  in  an  audible 
whisper  in  French,  *'Hold  your  ton^e;  they 
will  overhear  us."  The  sentinel  believed  them 
to  be  a  French  reinforcement,  and  they  effected 
their  landing  without  disturbance.  He  went  with 
Lord  Townshend  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  killed  in 
Biir<Eoyne's  army  at  Stillwater,  near  Saratoga,  on 
the  7th  October,  1777.  His  death  has  been  af- 
fectingly  represented  by  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 

The  writer  attended  Mr.  Courtenay's  funeral, 
almost  the  only  duty  of  a  friend  and  an  execntor 
which  circumstances  left  for  him  to  perform  ;  un- 
less he  msy  be  allowed  to  consider  as  snother  of 
these  duties  the  present  attempt  to  preserve  a  short 
account  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  which  he  has  studi* 
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Oddy  endeayoored  to  tyoid  dl  ezaggemtion,  and 
haa  laboared  to  shnn  that  undue  expansion  wbicfa 
he  cannot  help  considering  as  a  sort  of  tacit  ex- 
aggeiation.- 


A  generous  tear  will  Caledonia  shed  7 
Her  ancient  foe,  illustrious  Johnson  *s  dead : 
Mac-Ossian's  sons  may  now  securely  rest, 
Safe  from  the  bitter  sneer,  the  cynicli  jest  i. 
Lost  is  the  man,  who  scarce  deigns  Gray  to  praise, 
But  from  the  grave  calls  Blackmore's  sleeping  lays ; 
A  passport  grants  to  Pomfret's  dismal  chimes, 
To  Yalden*s  hymns,  and  Watts's  holy  rhymes  9 ; 
By  subtle  doubts  would  Swift's  fair  fame  myade, 
And  round  his  brows  the  ray  of  glory  shades ; 
With  poignant  taunt  mild  Shenstone*s  life  arraic^ns, 
His  taste  contemns,  and  sweetly-flowing  strains ; 

I  ^*  A  Scotebman  must  be  a  sturdy  moraUiit,  who  doea 
not  ptfffer  Scotland  to  trutb.*'  JoktuviCa  Joumqf  to  the 
Wtatem,  itlea  of  5cot/aiuf.--CouRTKKAT. 

s  "The  Poema  of  Dr.  Watts  were,  by  my  recnmmeD' 
datlon,  Imerted  in  this  cnllection ;  tbe  readers  of  which 
are  to  Impote  to  me  whatever  pleasure  or  weariness  they 
nay  find  in  tbe  perusal  of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomflret, 
and  Yalden/'  JokMoofCo  Life  of  Watu.  Tbe  following 
anedmen  of  their  productions  may  be  sufficient  to  eaa- 
Me  the  reader  to  Judge  of  their  respective  merits : — 

"Alas,  Jerusalem!  alas!  where  *s  now 

Thy  pristine  glory,  thy  unmatched  renown. 
To  which  the  heathen  monarchies  did  bow  T 
Ah,  hapless,  miserable  town !  " 

EUaiar'o  Lamentation,  ooor  Jenualmm^ 
'  paraphrated  by  FomfrA. 

**  Before  tbe  Almichty  Artist  fl-amed  the  sky, 
Or  gave  the  earto  its  harmony, 
HIa  first  command  was  for  thy  Ugbt ; 
He  V  ew*d  the  lovely  birth,  and  Messed  It . 
JmpwrpU  owaddUng  band*  it  otraggUng  Usjf^ 
Om  Chaos  then  a  cheerful  smile  put  on. 
And  ftom  thy  beauteous  form  did  flrst  presage  lis  own.** 
TaUen*»  Bgmn  to  LigkL 
"My  cheerfVil  soul  now  all  the  day 
Bits  waldna  here  and  sines ; 
Looks  through  the  ruins  of  her  clay, 
And  pracnses  her  wings. 

^ rather  let  tliis  flesh  decay, 
^  *he  ruins  wider  grow ; 
Tilt,  glad  to  see  the  enlaiged  way, 
I  stretch  ny  pinions  through/* 

A  Sy^JU  of  Heaven  in,  SUknao  fty 
leaae  ft^atts. —CowrmnAY* 
(Tbe  Editor  Is  not  without  some  apprehensions,  that  he 
may  Incur  a  similar  censure,  for  having  recommended 
the  introduction  of  Mr.  Courtenay*s  poem  Into  this  col- 
lection.—En.] 

3  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  an  unaccountable  prejudice 
anlnst  Swift.  He  said  to-day,  "  I  doubt  If  tho  *Tale  of 
a  Tub'  was  his;  it  bas  so  much  more  thinking,  more 
Knowledge,  more  power,  more  colour,  than  any  of  the 
works  that  are  indisputably  bis.  If  it  was  his,  I  shall 
^lyaay.  he  was  t'si^ar  »iH:*^Boetaeire  Tour  to  the 
HeMdooy  p.  38.  Dr.  Johnson's  "  unaccountable  prejudice 
against  Swift"  may  probably  be  derived  ftom  the  same 
aource  as  Blackmore^  If  we  may  venture  to  form  a 
Judgment  from  the  panegyrlck  he  bestows  on  the  follow- 
ing groundlesi  invective,  expressly  aimed  at  Swift,  as  the 
autJiour  of  "  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  which  he  quotes  in  his 
nfe  of  Blackmore :  "  Several,  In  their  books,  have  many 
nrcasUcal  and  splteftil  strokes  at  religion  in  general; 
while  otben  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  christian.  Of  the  last  kind,  this  ace  has  seen 
V"**12J  ""d^fJ**""  example  in  the  book  entiUed  »A  Tale 
of  a  Tub.*  Had  this  wriUng  been  published  in  a  pagan 
or  ^mmA  nation,  who  are  iuatly  impatient  of  all  Indignl- 
tar  offiired  to  the  established  religion  of  their  country,  no 
doubt  but  the  authour  would  have  received  tbe  puntab- 
meiit  he  doierved.  But  tbe  flite  of  this  impious  bufflmn 
is  very  different ;  for.  In  a  protestant  kingdom,  zealous 
or  their  dvll  and  reHgious  immunities,  he  has  not  only 
McaMd  affronts,  and  tbe  efltets  of  pobllck  lesamment, 
biU  has  been  canased  and  patronised  by  peraons  of  great 


At  zaalone  Milton  atint  Us  toiy  dirf^ 
But  in  his  Savage  finds  a  moral  boarC ; 
At  great  Nassau  despitefnl  nncour  f&nfj^*^ 
But  pension'd  knees  ev*n  to  usttrpinc  ktoga  t 
Rich,  dd,  and  dying,  bows  his  laoreFd  bead. 
And  almost  deigns  to  ask  superBvous  bread  a. 

A  sceptick  once,  he  tauefat  the  leitCfM  tbiiwg 
To  doubt  the  existence  of  famed  Osaian**  aong; 
Yet  by  the  eye  of  faith,  in  reason's  spitey 
Saw  ghosts  and  witches,  preach*d  op, 
For  o'er  bis  soul  sad  superstition  threw 
Her  gloom,  and.  tinged  bis  Renins  with  her  boa 
On  popish  ground  he  takes  his  highehiiicb  atalio^ 
To  sound  mysterioos  tenets  thraii|rh  tito  natiaBf; 

ficure  of  all  denominations.**  Tbe  maleroleDt  dokMS 
or  b^otry  alone  could  have  Inspired  Blackmore  wlA 
these  sentiments.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  tbe  "  Tale  of  a  Tl** 
is  a  continued  panegyrlck  on  tbe  Cbureh  of  Bngtaad,  sal 
a  bitter  aatiie  on  Popery.  Galvanism,  and  every  aeet  sf 
dlssentere.  At  the  same  time  I  am  jpenuaded,  tbat  evaiy 
reader  of  taste  and  dincemment  wnl  perceive,  ia  SMBf 
parts  of  Swift's  other  writings,  stroni  Internal  praoii  sf 
that  style  which  characterises  tbe  "Tale  of  a  Tub ;  **  «. 
pecially  in  the  "  Public  Spirit  of  tbe  Whigs.**  It  fa  wtf 
known,  that  he  afftet^d  simplicity,  and  stadiooalravoiM 
any  display  of  learning,  except  where  tbe  safafect  Mii 
it  absolutely  necessary.  Temporary,  local,  aiftdpolirteal 
topicks  compose  too  great  a  part  m  bis  works ;  ant  ia  a 
treatise  tbat  admitted  "  more  tninking,  more  knowMlgi^** 
&c.  be  naturally  exerted  all  his  powem  Lei  na  hear  Ob 
aotbonr  himself  on  this  point.  "Tbe  greaiesl  part  «f 
that  book  was  finished  above  thirteen  years  since  (UO^h 
which  is  eicbt  years  before  it  was  publiahed.  Tbe  •»• 
thour  was  then  young,  his  invention  at  the  befgfat,  aitf 
bis  reading  fresh  in  hla  head.*'  And  again :  "  Men  sMd 
be  more  cautious  in  losing  tlieir  time,  if  they  did  bal 
consider,  tbat  to  answer  a  book  efliwtually  reaoinft 
more  pains  and  skill,  more  wit,  learning,  and  Jn^paesi 
than  were  employed  in  writins  It.  And  ti»e  antlMMir  oa- 
sureth  those  gentlemen,  who  have  given  theanaeivcs  Art 
trouble  with  him,  that  bis  djscourae  is  the  prodoct  of  dM 
study,  tbe  observation  and  the  invention  of  eevermlfaan; 
that  he  often  blotted  out  more  than  be  left;  and  if  Mi 
papers  bad  not  been  a  long  time  oat  of  his  pospasris^ 
they  most  still  have  undergone  more  severe  f  on  u  Unas 
"  An  Apology  for  tbe  Tale  of  a  Tub.**— With  i«epect  «s 
this  work  being  the  production  of  Swift,  see  his  leoer  to 
the  printer,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tooke,  dated  DnbHn,  Joae  Sti, 
1710,  and  Tooke's  answer  on  tbe  poUicaHoa  of  tta 
"  Apotegy**  and  a  new  edition  of  the  ''Tale  of  a  Talk" 
— HamkeoioortJCo  edition  of  SwifVe  Worke,  8vo.  voL  x«L 
p.  145.  Dr.  Hawkrawortli  menthins,  in  bis  preflwe,  tibai 
the  edition  of  *'  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,**  printed  in  1710,  wasi» 
vised  and  corrected  by  the  Dean  a  abort  time  twtfbse  Us 
understanding  was  impaired,  and  tbat  the  corrected  ooaf 
was,  in  tbe  year  1760,  in  the  hands  of  his  kinsnaaa,  Mr. 
Dean  Swift— Covrtsnat. 

4  JoBKsoK.  "  I  would  tefl  truth  of  tbe  two  CuagiJ^ 
or  of  that  oeoamdrel^  King  WiUiam.**  BotweirM  Ttar 
to  the  Hebridety  ante,  v.  1.  p.  410.— Cottrtxrat. 

5  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Thurlow,  in  which  be  snae 
to  approve  of  the  application  (though  be  was  not  ptssf- 
ousfy  consulted),  thanks  his  lordship  lor  having  made  % 
and  even  seems  to  express  some  degree  of  sorprtoe  aali 
resentment  on  tlie  proposed  addition  to  *^' 
being  refused.— Cotirt»kay.  fit  seems  very  m 
that  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  received  Losd  "i. 
low*s  letter  of  the  18th  Nov.  1784,  be  should  still  1 
permitted  Dr.  Johnson  and  all  his  ftiends  lo  remate  to 
the  belief,  tbat  the  king  had  been  oppUod  to  cad  kmd  f^ 
fuoed,    Secan/e,  p.413.— En.] 

a  "  If  (added  Dr.  Johnson)  God  bad  never  spoksa  §^ 
urativcly,  we  might  bold  tliat  be  speaks  literally,  whS 
he  says,  'This  Is  my  body.***  BooweWo  7Wr.  p.  dK 
Here  his  only  objection  to  tranaubstantiatfoo  setsH  m 
rest  on  tbe  style  of  the  scripture  being  figurative  itm- 
where  as  well  as  in  this  passage.  Hence  we  may  falbL 
that  he  wouM  otherwise  have  believed  In  it  Bat  nS 
bishop  Tillotsnn  and  Mr.  Loeke  reason  more  pfathwoail* 
cally,  by  asserting,  tbat  "no  doctrine,  however  ftfrartr 
ezpreased  in  seripture.  Is  to  be  admitted,  If  it  inning 
the  evidence  of  our  senses :— For  our  evidence  fiir  As 
truth  of  revealed  religion  is  Uee  than  the  evideaee  Ar 
tbe  truth  of  our  senses,  because,  even  in  the  first  anifesA 
of  our  religion,  it  waa  no  greater;  and  it  is  evUcm  A 
muat  dimiiush  in  passing  flrom  them  to  ns,  ttuoagh  iftt 
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On  Scotland**  kirk  he  vmts  a  bicofs  call  i, 
Thon^  her  jouns chieftains  prophesy  uke  Savl •! 
On  Tetty's  state  his  frighted  fancy  runs  9, 
And  Heaven's  appeasedby  cross  unbutter'd  buns<: 
Ha  sleeps  and  fiutss,  pens  on  himself  a  libel  •, 
And  still  believes^  bat  never  reads  the  Bible  t. 
FaiQO  aays,  at  school,  of  scripture  science  yain, 
Bel  and  the  Draoon  smote  him  on  the  brain  « ; 
Scared  with  the  blow,  he  shonn'd  the  Jewish  law, 
And  e^ed  the  ark  with  rererential  awe»: 
Let  pnestly  Strahan,  in  a  godly  fit, 
The  tale  relate,  in  aid  of  Holv  Writ ; 
Thongh  candid  Adams,  by  whom  David  fell  u^ 
IVho  ancient  miracles  sustained  so  well, 
To  recent  wonders  may  deny  his  aid  u. 
Nor  own  a  pioos  brother  of  the  trade. 

Mediam  of  human  testimony.**  Couktbnat.  [Mr. 
Ooartenay*!  mecr  at  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  on  tranaub- 
aCantiatioQ  to  iurely  unmeriti^.  No  doubt,  if  there  were 
no  other  figurative  ezpreealons  in  the  scriptures,  thto 
iinftle  text  must  have  been  understood  literally  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  or  any  other  roan  of  common  sense ;  and  as  to 
what  Mr.  Coartenay  adds  about  the  evidence  of  our 
spueea,  and  attribates  to  Mr.  Locke  and  Archbishop  TU- 
lolsoiH  these  writers,  and  particularly  Tiliotaon,  appear 
to  limit  their  assertion  to  doctrines,  the  subjects  of 
which  are  properly  within  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
Ooold  Mr.  Courtenay  doobt  that  TUIotson  believed  in 
the  7WiuC|r7— Yet  how  stands  that  doctziae  with  the 
Bwre  evidence  of  our  senses  1— Eo.] 

1  See  bis  conversation  with  Lord  Auchinleek.  J9«#- 
spslTs  7Wr,  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  458.— CorarsNAT. 

a  See  the  Fhat  Book  of  Samuel,  eh.  z.— CoiraTBifAT. 

S  **  And  I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodnesi  the  soul 
of  mr'departed  wife,  beseeching  thee  to  grant  her  whatever 
is  bear  in  her  piesent  state.*'    JoAiura**  MedUatiomaj— 

4  **I  retunied  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  mind. 
At  last  I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down  about  six  or 
■even,  and  ate  two  cross-buns.**    JtfsA'tetwM,  p.  154.— 

€?OUKTCNAT. 

B^l  Asted,  though  leas  rlgnroualy  than  at  other  times. 
1 1^  negligence  poured  some  milk  into  my  tea.**  IHi. 
ji.  146.  "  Yesterday  I  fksted,  as  I  have  always,  or  com- 
iiianl7  done,  since  the  death  of  Tetty:  the  fast  was 
more  painful  than  osuaL**— CocarsNAT. 

a  "  PUBPOSSB.  _ 

**  To  keep  a  JoumaL  To  begfai  this  day  (BepCembcr 
]8lli3_1766). 

"  To  spend  four  hooia  In  study  every  day,  and  aa  much 
moreasl  can.  ^     . 

"  To  n>ad  a  portion  of  scripture  in  Greek  every  Sunday. 

<*To  rise  at  elsht— Oct  3d.  Of  aU  this  I  have  done 
aoching.**    JWd.— CooaTsifAT. 

7  '*  freaolved  last  Easter  to  read,  within  the  year,  the 
whole  Bible ;  a  great  part  of  which  I  had  never  looked 
upon.**    ^oA'fslunw.— GouRTsifAT. 

a  "  I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  I 
waa  a  boy  I  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the  Dragon.** 
JHMitetisiw.— CouaTSNAT.  (It  to  not  worth  while  to 
■tiow  that,  in  several  of  the  foregoing  allusions,  that  verae 
abeoe  to  often  a  misrepresentation  of  the  prose  bOow^ 
aad  that  Mr.  Courtenay  plays  the  mere  verbal  critic  on 
tbeae  eipreerions,  while  the  tpMi  escapes  him.  If, 
Indeed  (as  from  Dr.  Straban*s  preface  might  be  believed), 
I>r.  Johnson  had  direeUd  tkejntblieatwn  of  these  "Med- 
itations** as  an  example  of  hta  own  piety,  or  an  incen- 
tive to  that  of  othera,  Mr.  Courtenay  might  have  been 
Ibrgivcn  if  he  had  made  hto  satire  stiU  more  poignant 
It  to  hoped,  however,  that,  after  the  explanations  given 
(oMts,  preface,  vol.  I.  p.  »7,  and  ii.  p.  487),  that  Dr. 
Johnson  will  hereafter  receive  the  ftill  credit  for  the  piety 
which  prompted  these  "Meditations,**  without  any  of 
the  ridicule  or  obloquy  of  having  prepared  them  for  pub- 
lication^—Ed.1  ^    .    , 

9  See  the  First  Book  of  Samuel,  ch.  v.  and  vl.,  in 
which  an  account  Is  given  of  the  puntehment  of  the 
niilistl't«>s  for  tanking  Into  the  ark.— CooRTawAT. 

I  0  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adains,  of  Oxford,  disdnvulshed  for 
Mi  aiwwer  to  David  Hume*s  "Essay  on  Miracles.**— 
CofFaTaifAT. 

I I  From  the  following  letter  there  Is  reason  to  appre- 
bend  that  Dr.  Adams  would  not  support  Mr.  Strahan,  if 
he  should  add  thto  to  the  other  singular  anccdotea  that 
be  has  published  relative  to  Dr.  Johnaoo. 
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A  coward  wiah,  long  ttigmatiied  by  fame, 
DoTOtee  MaDcenaa  to  eternal  shame  u ; 
Religiooa  Johnson,  future  life  to  gain, 
Woald  ev*n  submit  to  everlasting  pain  : 
How  clear,  how  strong,  such  kindred  colours  paint 
The  Roman  epicure  and  Christian  saint ! 
O,  had  he  lived  in  more  enlightened  tin:e8, 
When  si^s  from  heaven  proclaimM  vile  mortals* 

cnmes. 
How  had  he  groan*d,  with  sacred  horrors  pale, 
When  Noah's  comet  shook  her  angry  tail  i3 ; 
That  wicked  comet,  which  Will  Whiston  swore 
Would  born  the  earth  that  she  had  drown'd  be- 
fore u! 
Or  when  Moll  Tofts,  by  throes  parturient  vez*d, 
Saw  her  young  rabbits  peep  from  Eadras*  text  is ! 

"  OxfonL,  22d  Oct.  1785y 
**  Ma.  Urban.— /«  ymcr  last  month**  review  of  bookty 
VMi  have  asserted,  that  tke  vublication  of  Dr.  Joknson^t 
^Proffers  and  Meditations*  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
tmstOMee  of  Dr.  Jidama^  Master  of  Pembrohe  College^ 
Oxford.  7%t5,  /  tiunk^  is  more  than  yon  are  warranled 
bf  the  editor's  preface  to  say ;  and  is  so  far  from  being 
truA,  that  Dr.  Adams  never  saw  a  line  of  these  compo- 
sitions before  they  appeared  in  prints  nor  ever  heard 
from  Dr.  Johnson^  or  the  editor^  thai  any  such  existed. 
Had  he  been  consulted  about  the  pvhUcation,  he  would 
certainly  have  given  his  voice  against  it :  and  he  thero* 
fore  hopes  that  you  will  clear  Aim,  in  as  public  a  man- 
ner as  fou  eon,  from  being  any  way  accessary  to  it. 

"  Wm.  AOAHS.**— CocaTBMAT. 

is"  Debilem  facito  manu, 
Debilera  pede,  coxa, 
Tuber  adstnie  gibberum ; 
Lubricos  quate  denies,   • 
Vita  dum  superest,  bene  est : 
Hanc  mihl,  vel  acuta 
SI  sedeam  cruce,  sustlne.** — Sense.  l>uC 

Let  me  but  live,  the  fkroed  Mccenas  cries. 

Lame  cf  both  hands,  and  lame  in  feet  and  thighs ; 

Hurop-back'd  and  toothless ;— all  convulsed  with  pain, 

Ev*n  on  the  cross,— so  precious  life  remain. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  last  Illness,  to  said  to  have  declared 
(in  the  presence  of  Doctors  H.  and  B.)  that  he  would  pre-  ^ 
rer  a  state  of  existence  in  eternal  pain  to  annihilation. — 
CouBTBHAT.  [The  Editor  finds  no  evidence  of  this,  and 
the  subsequent  testimony  of  Drs.  Heberdeii  and  Brocklea^ 
by  hiclines  him  to  dtobelievo  it  It  is  not  very  clear  here, 
whether  Mr.  Courtenay  meant  to  censure  Johnson  for  a 
**  kindred  *'  wiah  to  that  of  Mscenns,  or  to  praise  him  as 
a  "  christian  saint,*'  for  aspiring  aAer  even  a  painful  im- 
noortality :  but  *tls  really  or  no  importance.  All  these  flip- 
pancies  of  Mr.  Ckmrtenay  may  be  regri'tted  on  hto  own 
acGoont,  but  they  -cannot  nSbct  the  character  of  Dr. 
Johnson. — l&u.] 

13"  Thto  lost  comet,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1660^ 
I  may  well  call  the  most  remarkable  one  that  ever  ap- 
peared ;  since,  besides  the  former  conslderadon,  I  sliall 
presently  show,  that  it  to  no  other  than  that  very  comet, 
which  came  by  ttie  earth  at  the  time  of  Noah's  deluae, 
and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  same.**  fVhiston^s  T%o- 
ery  of  the  farCA,  p.  188.-^onBTBKAY. 

14"  Since  575  years  appear  to  be  the  period  of  the  com- 
et that  caused  the  deluge,  what  a  leanifMl  fri^^nd,  who 
was  the  occasion  of  my  examination  of  thto  matter,  sug- 
gests, will  deserve  to  be  considered ;  viz.  Whether  the 
story  of  the  phmnix,  that  celebrated  emblem  of  the 
resurrection  in  chrtotian  antiquity,  (that  It  returns  onoa 
after  Ave  centuries,  and  goes  to  the  altar  and  city  of  the 
sun,  and  to  there  burnt ;  and  another  arises  out  of  its 
ashes,  and  carries  away  the  remains  of  the  former,  A-c.) 
be  not  an  allegorical  representation  of  this  comet,  which 
returns  once  after  five  centuries,  and  goes  down  to  the 
sun,  and  to  there  vehemently  heated,  and  its  outward 
regions  dissolved ;  yet  that  it  Hies  off  again,  and  carries 
away  what  remains  after  that  terrible  burning,  ft.c. ;  and 
whether  the  conjlagration  and  renovation  of  things, 
which  some  such  comet  may  bring  on  the  earth,  be  not 
hereby  preflxured,  I  will  not  here  be  positive :  but  I  own, 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  solution  of  this  Aimous  piece 
of  mythology  and  hieroglyphics,  as  this  seems  to  be,  that 
can  be  compared  with  it*'    tbid  p.  196.— Cocbtbwat. 

IS"  *Tto  here  foretold  (by  Eedras)  that  there  should  be 
eigne  fa  the  wesum ;  and  beftire  all  othen  thia  predie- 
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To  him  such  signs,  preptred  by  mystick  grace, 
Had  shown  the  impenoin^  doom  of*  Adam's  race. 

But  who  to  blaze  his  frailties  feels  delight, 
When  the  great  Author  rises  to  our  si^ht  7 
When  the  pure  tenour  of  his  life  we  view, 
Himself  the  bright  exemplar  that  he  drew  7 
Whose  works  console  the  good,  instruct  the  wise, 
And  teach  the  soul  to  claim  her  kindred  skies. 

By  grateful  bards  hin  name  be  ever  sung. 
Whose  sterling  touch  has  fizM  the  English  tongue! 
Fortune's  dire  weight,  the  patron's  cold  disdam, 
'*  Shook   ofT,    like   dew-drops   from  the    lion's 

mane  i ; " 
Unknown,  unaided,  in  a  friendless  state  9, 
Without  one  smile  of  favour  from  the  great ; 
The  bulky  tome  his  curious  care  refines. 
Till  the  great  woric  in  full  perfection  shines : 
His  wide  research  and  patient  skill  disiplays 
What  scarce  was  sketched  in  Anna's  golden  daysS; 
What  only  learning's  aggregated  toU 
Slowly  accomplish'd  in  each  foreign  soil  *. 
Yet  to  the  mine  though  the  rich  coin  he  trace, 
No  current  marks  his  early  essays  grace ; 
For  in  each  page  we  find  a  massy  store 
Of  English  bullion  mix'd  with  Latian  ore : 
In  solemn  pomp,  with  pedantry  combined, 
He  vents  the  morbid  s^dnass  of  his  mind  s ; 


Hon  baa  been  veriflt;d  in  the  famooB  ral^bit  woman  of 
Smrrey^  In  the  dajra  of  King  George  I.  This  story  baa 
been  so  unjattly  laughed  out  of  countenance,  that  i  must 
distinctly  f^ve  my  reasozw  for  believing  it  to  be  true,  and 
alleginjE  it  here  as  the  fulfltlinc  of  this  anc{«>nt  prophecy 
before  us.  Ist.  The  man-midwife,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Go* 
dalmin,  Surrey,  a  perMn  of  very  ereat  honesty,  skill  and 
reputation  in  bis  prufeasioo,  attested  it  It  was  believed 
by  King  Geonte  to  be  real ;  and  it  was  also  believed  by 
my  old  friends,  the  speaker  and  Mr.  Samuel  Collet,  as 
they  told  me  themselves,  and  was  generallv  bv  sober  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood.  Nay,  Mr.  Molyneux,  the 
prince's  secretary,  a  very  inquisitive  person,  and  my  very 
worthy  friend,  assured  me  be  had  at  first  so  great  a  diftf- 
dence  In  the  truth  of  the  fact,  and  was  ro  little  biassed  by 
the  other  belipvers,  even  by  the  king  himself,  that  he  would 
not  be  satisfled  till  he  was  permitted  botli  to  see  and 
feel  the  rabbit,  m  that  very  patnags,  whmct  w«  ail  roms 
iitto  this  ioorldy—Wkiston'9  Mewurirt^  vol.  11.  p.  110.-- 

CoCRTKIfAT. 

1  "  The  incumbrances  of  fortune  were  shaken  fh)m  his 
mipd,  like  dew-drops  fWim  th«>  lion's  msne.*'  Johnson** 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  SAoJfcjrpeare.— Court«iiay. 

a  Every  reader  of  sensibility  must  be  strongly  afftcted 
by  the  following  pathetic  paraages  :— "  Much  of  my  life 
has  been  lost  under  the  pressures  of  disease ;  much  has 
been  trifled  away,  and  much  has  always  been  spent  In 
provision  for  the  day  that  was  passing  ovtr  mc ;  but  I 
shall  not  think  my  employment  useless  or  Ignoble,  if  by 
my  assistance  foridgn  nations  and  distant  ages  aaln  ac- 
Cfss  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  and  understand 
the  teicheiv  oftiulb.;  If  my  labours  aflbrd  light  to  the 
repositories  of  science,  and  add  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to 
Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle."~"Tn  this  work, 
when  it  shall  be  found  that  much  Is  omitted,  let  It  not  be 
forgotten  that  much  likewise  is  performed ;  and  though 
no  book  was  ever  spared  out  of  tenderncra  to  the  au- 
thour,  and  the  world  Is  litUe  solicitous  to  know  whence 
proceeded  the  faults  of  that  which  it  condemns,  yet  it 
may  gratify  curiosity  to  inform  it,  that  the  Englisb  Die- 
tlonory  was  written  with  little  assisunce  of  the  learned, 
and  without  any  imtronage  of  the  areat;  not  in  the  soft 
obscurities  of  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  academ- 
ic bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dlstmction,  In 
sickness  and  In  sorrow.*'  Prtfau  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
jyicttonary.—OovnnnxY. 

3  See  Swift's  letter  to  Lord  Oxford  for  the  institution 
of  an  academy  to  improve  and  fix  the  English  language 

— CorRTKlfAT. 

4  The  great  French  and  Italian  Dictionaries  were  not 
the  productions  of  an  Individual,  but  were  compiled  by  a 
body  of  academicians  In  each  country.— CoraTCicAV. 

s  "  In  tines  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each  other, 


Tn  scientifiek  phnM  afleete  to  taX^ 

Form'd  on  Brown's  tur^  iMlin^Eii^ith  i(yt«*; 

Where  oft  the  abstract  in  stiff  aUte  pfcsidcs  t. 

And  measured  numbers,  meaaared  peiiodsgjnidMi 

But  all  propriety  his  Ramblers  nsock. 

When  Betty  prates  fiom  Newton  and  fwmljotk/ei 

When  no  diTeraity  we  trace  b^weeo 

The  lofty  moralist  and  gay  fifteens. — 

Yet  genius  still  breaks  through  the    ~ 

phrase; 
His  taste  we  censure,  but  the  work  we  . 
There  learning  beams  with  fancv*a  brilliiiaia  dyc% 
Vivid  as  lights  that  gild  the  nortneni  skieo ; 
Man^a  complex  heart  he  bears  to  open  day, 
Clear  as  the  prism  unfolds  the  blended  imy : 
The  picture  from  his  mind  assumes  its  bwe^ 
The  shade  *s  too  dark,  but  the  design  still 

Though  Johnson's  merits  thus  I  freely 
And  paint  the  foibles  of  this  wondrous  m 
Yet  can  I  coolly  read,  and  not  admire, 
When  learning,  wit,  and  poetry  conapiro 
To  shed  a  radfance  o'er  his  moral  page^ 
And  spread  truth*8  sacred  light  to  many  an  agt : 
For  all  his  works  with  innate  lustre  shine, 
Strength  all  his  own,  and  energy  divine: 
While  through  life's  maxe  he  darts  hta  piefciDg 

view, 
His  mind  expansive  to  the  object  grew. 

In  judgment  keen  he  acts  the  critic's  part. 
By  reason  proves  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
In  thought  profound,  in  nature's  study  wiae^ 
Shows  from  what  source  our  fine  sensafioQS  iw; 
With  truth,  precision,  fancy's  claims  dcrfinea, 
A  ad  throws  new  splendour  o'er  the  poel*8  lines  i 

When  specious  sophists  with  presumption  scai 
The  source  of  evil,  hidden  still  rrom  man  is ; 


that  there  can  scarcely  be  bnaglm^d  any 
of  sentiments,  either  by  commerce  or  tradilioa,  b^  pe. 
vailed  a  general  and  unifonn  expectatinn  of  prnpittiftf 
God  by  corporeal  austerities,  of  antlclpatiuft  ium  Tmfriisi 
by  voluntary  inflictions,  and  appeasing  his  Justice  by  a 
speedy  and  clH*erAil  subniiraion  to  a  l»*as  ponaJty  wtaea  a 
greater  is  incunfd."    Rambler^  Na  110. — TmrRTaKAT. 

fl  The  style  of  the  "  Ramblers "  seems  to  have  bea 
formed  on  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown*s  **  Valrar  Enan 
and  Christian  Morals."  "But  Ice  Is  water  congealadly 
the  frigidity  of  the  air,  whereby  It  acqofreth  no  anr 
form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or  detenafnaiSoa  of  la 
deflluency,  and  smitteth  not  its  cnence,  but  nui 
of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  any  thing  properly 
glariatc  but  water,  or  watery  humidity,  for  the  ' 
nation  of  quiclisilver  Is  nroperly  fixation,  that 
cosgulation,  and  that  of  oil  and  unctuous 

incrassatlon.**— Is  this  wrincn  by  Brown  or       

CooRTasAV.  (This  criticism  is  not  Just,  or  at  IpHiatf 
wvll  placed.  Brown  is  treating  of  scientific  efltets,  md 
uses  learned  language ;  aiiy  other  writer  would  is<illa'il| 
have  done  the  same :  the  real  objection  Is  that  wbieii  Mr. 
Courtenay  states  afterwards— namely,  that  Jolmara  «■ 
these  leam<'d  words  on  inappropriate  occaskma. — E».] 

7  In  the  ^  RaoiblcTs  "  the  abstract  too  often  oocoa  m- 
stead  of  the  concrete ;— -one  of  Dr.  Johnson*s  peenfiacUai 
— CoraxKNAY. 

s  ace  "  Victoria's  Lotter,*'  RamUe^,  No.  ISOl    « I  wh 
never  ponnittiHl  to  sk'ep  till  I  had  passed  through  ifec  m 
metick  discipline,  part  of  which  was  a  regular  laiaatfi 

KrformiHl  with  bean-flower  water  and  inay-dewa:a 
ir  was  perfumed  witli  a  variety  of  unguents,  byaoakt 
which  it  was  tn  be  thicken*  d,  nnd  by  others  to  be      * 
The  Sbftneas  of  my  hands  was  aecurvd  by  i 
doves,  and  my  bosom  rubbed  with  a  pomade 
by  my  mother,  of  virtue  to  discuss  dimples  and  cfe 
colorations."— CocaTERAV. 

9  See  his  admirable  "  Lives  of  the  Pocta,"  and  , 

ulnriy  his  disquiaition  on  metaphysical  and  reSglevfr 
etry.— CouaricaAT. 

10  Bee  his  review  of  Boarae  Jemilnn*s  [Jevjmf* 
oa  the  Origin  of  Evil ;  **  a  maaterplece  of  com] 


COVRTSNA^TS  REVIEW. 


R«five  Afmbimn  talM  i,  and  ranly  hope 
To  rival  St  John  and  his  scholar.  Pope  a : 
Though  metaphysicks  spread  the^loom  of  night, 
-Br  reason's  star  he  guides  our  aching  sight ; 
The  bounds  of  knowledge  marks,  and  points  the 

way 
To  pathless  wastes,  where  wilder*d  sages  stray ; 
Where,  like  a  farthing  link^boy,  Jenyns  stands ; 
And  the  dim  torch  drops  from  his  feeble  hands. 

Impressive  truth,  in  splendid  fiction  drest  8, 
Checks  the  vain  wish,  and  calms  the  troubled 

breast ; 
0*er  the  dark  mind  a  light  celestial  throws, 
And  soothes  the  angry  passions  to  repose : 
As  oil  efiosed  illumes  and  smooths  the  deep  4, 
When  round  the  bark  the  swelling  surges  sweep. — 
With  various  stores  of  erudition  fraught. 
The  tively  image,  the  de<!p  searching  thought. 
Slept  in  repose  ;---but  when  the  moment  pressed, 
The  bright  ideas  stood  at  once  confesses ; 
Instant  his  genius  soed  its  visorous  ravs, 
Aid  o^er  the  letterea  world  diffused  a  blaze  : 
As  womb*d  with  fire  the  cloud  electrick  tlies. 
And  calmly  o'er  the  horizon  seems  to  rise ; 
Touched  by  the  pointed  steel,  the  lightniosfiows, 
And  all  the  expanse  with  rich  effulgence  glows. 

Snft-eyed  compassion  with  a  look  benign, 
His  fervent  vows  he  offer'd  at  thy  shrine  ; 
To  s(uilt,  to  woe.  the  sacred  debt  was  paid  s, 
And  helpless  females  blessed  his  pious  aid  ; 

koth  Hmt  vigour  of  style  snd  precUon  of  Ideas.— <?ouaTS- 

SAT. 

1  Pope^i,  or  rather  BoUogbroke'i,  system  was  boi^ 
rowed  m>in  the  Arabian  metspbyBiciaiis.->CouaTBRAT. 

s  The  sehons  of  the  '*  Esmif  on  Mao  "  was  given  by 
Lord  BoUngbroke  to  Pope.— CoumrsNAT.  [Dr.  Johnson 
doubted  this,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
ttat  Bolingbroke*s  enntributioa  towards  the  Essay  on 
Han  has  been  f restiy  overstated.— Ed.] 

3  See  that  suJiUme  and  beautiful  tale,  "The  Prince  of 
Abysrinia,**  and  "The  Kambler,'*  No.  65, 204,  Jtc  4tc.— 
C01JRTCKA.T. 

4  "The  world  is  disposed  to  eall  this  a  discovery  of 
Dr.  Franklin's  ftom  hb  paper  inserted  In  the  "  PhilOBOphi- 
csl  Transactions,")  but  In  this  they  are  much  mistaken. 
Pliny,  Plutorch,  and  other  naturalists  were  acquainted 
with  it.—**  Ea  natnra  est  olei,  ut  lucem  afferal,  ac  tran- 
fuUlat  omnia,  edam  mare,  quo  non  aliad  elementum 
ImolaeabUlas.**    Mmmn  s/  the  Sodetf/  of  MamdutUr. 

•CaUSTKllAT. 

t  Dr.  John«Ni*s  eztraordlnary  facility  of  composidon 
ii  well  known  from  many  circumstances.  He  wrote 
Ibfty  pases  of  the  "  Lif«  of  Savace  **  in  one  night  He 
csnposed  seventy  lines  of  his  « Imitation  of  the  Tenth 
Satire  of  Juvenal,"  and  wrote  them  down  from  memory, 
without  atertng  a  word.  In  the  prologue  on  opening 
Druiy-iane  theatre,  he  changed  but  one  word,  and  that 
in  eoapliif  ent  to  Mr.  Garrick.  Borne  of  bis  "  RanibierB  '* 
were  writtan  while  the  printer's  messenger  was  waiting 
to  eariy  the  copy  to  the  press.  Many  of  the  "  Idlers  " 
were  written  at  Oxford:  Dr.  Johnson  often  began  his 
task  only  Just  in  time  not  to  miss  the  post,  and  sent 
away  the  paper  without  reading  it  over.— Codrtin ay. 

6  The  dignified  and  afil*eting  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Ung  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Dodd,  after  his  condemns- 
thia,  is  jttsdy  and,  I  believe,  universally  admired.  His 
benevolence,  indeed,  was  uniform  and  unbounded.  I 
have  been  assured,  that  he  has  often  been  so  much 
aileeted  by  the  sight  of  several  unfortunate  women, 
wbnn  he  has  seen  almost  perishing  in  the  streets,  that 
he  has  taken  them  to  his  own  house ;  had  them  attended 
with  cars  and  tenderness;  and,  on  their  recovery, 
elothed,  and  placed  them  in  a  way  of  life  to  earn  their 
bread  by  honest  industry.— CornTSNAT.  [Bee  oats,  p. 
SMw  Such  a  circumstance  may  have  happened  once,  but 
kli  ahsoid  to  represent  It  as  hohitMol  as  Mr.  Courtenay 
hss  done.    Dr.  Johnson's  bouse  never  was  without  the 


ssperiotendence  of  a  remecuible  lady,  who,  of  course, 
wouUl  not  have  tolerated  any  fiwquent  practice  of  such 
iB«|«lai  dMfityw— £d.] 


Snatch'd  from  dbMse,  and  waofs  abandon'd  crew, 
Despair  and  anguish  from  their  victims  flew : 
Hope's  soothing  balm  into  their  bosoms  stole, 
And  tears  of  penitence  restored  the  soul. 

But  bark,  he  sings  !  the  strain  even  Pope  ad- 
mires ; 
Indignant  Virtue  her  own  bard  inspires ; 
Sublime  as  Juvenal,  he  pours  bis  lays  7, 
AnJ  with  the  Roman  shares  congenial  praise  :— 
In  glowing  numbers  now  be  fires  the  age, 
And  Shakspeare*8  sun  relumes  the  clouded  stages. 

So  full  his  mind  with  images  was  fraught. 
The  rapid  strains  scarce  claim'd  a  second  thought; 
And  with  like  ease  his  vivid  lines  assume 
The  garb  and  dignity  of  ancient  Rome. — 
Let  college  vtrsemtn  flat  conceits  express, 
Trick*d  out  in  splendid  shreds  of  Virgirs  dress; 
From  playful  Ovid  cull  the  tinsel  phrase, 
And  Yspid  notions  hitch  in  pilfer'd  lays  ; 
Then  with  mosaick  art  the  piece  combine, 
And  boast  the  glitter  of  each  dulcet  line : 
Johnson  adventured  boldly  to  transfuse 
His  vigorous  sense  into  the  Latian  muse ; 
Aspir^  to  shine  by  unreflected  light, 
And  with  a  Romanes  ardour  thiak  and  write. 
He  felt  the  tuneful  Nine  his  breast  inspire,     . 
And,  like  a  master,  waked  the  soothing^  s  lyre : 
Horatian  strains  a  grateful  heart  proclaim, 
While  Sky*s  wild  rocks  resound  hb  Thralia*s 

name. — 
Hesperia*s  plant,  in  some  less  skilful  hands, 
To  bloom  awhile,  factitious  heat  demands  ; 
Though  glowing  Maro  a  faint  warmth  siippliesy 
The  sickly  blossom  in  the  hot-house  dies  : 
By  Johnson's  genial  culture,  art,  and  toil, 
Its  root  strikes  deep,  and  owns  a  fostering  soil ; 
Imbibes  our  sun  throuc^h  all  its  swelling  veins, 
And  grows  a  native  ofBritannia^s  plains. 

How  few  distinguished  of  the  studious  train 
At  the  gay  board  their  empire  can  maintain  ! 
In  their  own  books  intombM  their  wisdom  lies  ; 
Too  dull  for  talk,  their  slow  conceptions  rise  : 
Yet  the  mute  author,  of  his  writings  proud. 
For  wit  unshown  claims  homage  trom  the  crowd, 
As  thread-bare  misers,  by  mean  avarice  schooled, 
Elzpect  obeisance  for  their  hidden  gold. — 
In  converse  ouick,  impetuous  Johnson  press'd 
His  weighty  logick,  or  sarcastick  jest : 
Strong  in  the  chase,  or  nimble  in  ibe  turns  u^ 
For  victory  still  his  fervid  spirit  burns  ; 

7  "London,**  a  Satire,  and  "The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,'*  are  both  imitated  from  Juvenal.  On  the  pub- 
lication of  "  London  **  in  1798,  Mr.  Pope  was  so  mu''h 
struck  by  it,  that  he  desired  Mr.  Dodsley.  his  bookseller, 
to  find  ont  the  authour.  Dodsloy  having  sought  him  in 
vain  for  some  time,  Mr.  Pope  said  he  would  very  soon  be 
detent.  Afterwards  Blr.  Richardson,  the  painter,  found 
out  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Pope  recommended  him  to 
Lord  Gower.— CouRTBKAT. 

8  See  the  prologue  spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  In  1747,  on 
the  opening  of  Drury-lane  theatre.— Courtinat. 

0 "  Inter  igvot^  strepitus  lequelm.''*  Ode  to  Mra. 
7%raie.— Coi'STSNAT.    f  See  ante^  vol.  1.  p.  375.- En.  | 

1  s  u  j^  goofl  continued  speech  says  Bacon  In  his  ^  Es- 
says*) without  a  good  speech  of  Interkwution,  shows 
stowness ;  and  a  good  reiriy,  or  second  speech,  witliont 
a  good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weak- 
ness. As  we  see  in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest 
in  the  course,  are  yet  miwMest  ta  their  turn;  as  it  is  be- 
twixt the  greyhound  and  the  hare.*'  If  this  observation 
be  Just,  Dr.  Johnson  Is  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  ha 
WBs  certainly  ss  etreng  "  in  the  course,  as  nlmUe  in  the 
turn ;  **  as  ready  in  "  reply,'*  as  la  '^a  settled  speech.**— 
CovaTUAT.    TBce  sate,  vol.  1.  p.  37^  a.     Lord  St 


6M 


(l^fiNERAL  AJmSMHyL 


Subtle  when  wrong,  inTindble  when  righ^ 
Arm*d  at  all  points,  and  gloryine  in  hia  might, 
Gladiator-like,  he  traverses  the  field, 
And  strength  and  skill  compel  the  €oe  to  yield. — 
Yet  have  Iseen  him,  with  a  milder  air, 
Encircled  by  the  witty  and  the  fair. 
Even  in  old  age  and  placid  mien  rejoice 
At  beauty's  smile,  ana  beauty's  flattering  Toice.-^ 
With  Reynolds*  pencil,  vivid,  bold,  and  tme, 
So  fervent  Boswell  gives  him  to  our  view 
In  every  trait  we  see  his  mind  eipand  ; 
The  master  rises  by  the  pupil's  hand  ; 
We  love  the  writer,  praise  nis  happy  vein. 
Graced  with  the  naivete  of  the  sage  Montaigne. 
Hence  not  alone  are  brighter  parts  display'd^ 
But  even  the  specks  of  character  portray'd  : 
We  see  the  Rambler  with  fastidious  smile 
Mark  the  lone  tree,  and  note  the  heath-dad  isle ; 
But  when  the  heroick  tale  of  Flora  charms  i. 
Deck'd  in  a  kilt,  he  wields  a  chieftain's  arms : 
The  tuneful  piper  sounds  a  martial  strain. 
And  Samuel  sings,  **  The  kin^  ehall  have  his  tin  :*' 
Two  Georges  in  his  loyal  zeal  are  slurr'd  s, 
A  sracious  pension  only  saves  the  third ! — 

By  nature's  gifls  ordain'd  mankind  to  rule. 
He,  like  a  Titian,  form'd  his  brilliant  school ; 
And  taught  cono:enial  spirits  to  excel. 
While  from  his  Tips  impressive  wisdom  fell. 
Our  boasted  Golosmitb  felt  the  sovereign  sway ; 
To  him  we  owe  his  sweet  yet  nervous  lay. 
To  fame's  proud  cliflThe  bade  our  Raphael  rise ; 
Hence  Reynolds*  pen  with  Reynolds*  pencil  vies. 
With  Johnson's  flame  melodious  Bomey  glows  8, 
While  the  grand  strain  in  smoother  cadence  flows. 
And  thou,  Malone,  to  critick  learning  dear,^ 
Correct  and  elegant,  refined,  though  clear. 
By  studying  him,  first  form'd  that  classick  taste, 
w  hich  hivh  in  Shakspeare's  fane  thy  statue  plac'd. 
Near  Johnson,Steevens  8tands,on  scenick  ground, 
Acute,  laborious,  fertile,  and  profound. 
Ingenious  Hawkesworth  to  this  school  we  owe, 
And  scarce  the  pupil  from  the  tutor  know. 
Here  early  parts  4  accomplish'd  Jones  sublimes, 
And  science  blends  with  Asia's  lofty  rh3rme8 : 
Harmonious  Jones  !  who  in  his  splendid  strains 
Sinss  Camdeo's  sports  on  Agra's  flowery  plains  ; 
In  Hindu  fictions  while  we  fondly  trace 
Love  snd  the  Muses,  deck'd  with  Attick  graces. 
Amid  these  names  can  Boswell  be  forgot. 
Scarce  by  North  Britons  now  esteem'd  a  Scot  7 

Helens  baa  since  informed  the  Editor,  that  bis  father,  Mr. 
Fitxherbert,  had  conArrocd  to  him  the  account  of  John- 
son's failure  at  the  Society  of  Arts.— Ed.] 

I  The  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald.  8«ie  Boswell^s 
Teiw.— CouRxawAT. 

9  Bee  note  4,  p.  530.— Coua-ntWAT. 

3  Dr.  Bumoy*s  "  History  of  Mustek "  Is  equally  dls- 
tinguislied  for  elcf  ance  and  perspicuity  of  style,  and  for 
scientiflck  knowledge.— CooaraNAT. 

4  Sir  William  Jones  produced  that  learned  and  inge- 
nious work,  "  Poeseos  AslaUce  Commentaril,*'  at  a  very 
early  eaae.^-CoiTRTvif  at. 

5  "The  Hindu  God,  to  whom  the  foHowlns  poem  is 
addressed,  appears  evidently  the  same  with  the  Grecian 
Ems  and  the  Roman  Cupido.  His  fkvourite  place  of  re- 
sort is  a  large  tract  of  country  round  Agra,  and  principal- 
ly the  plains  of  Matra,  where  Krlshen  also  and  the  nine 
Gopla,  who  are  clearlv  the  Apolk>  and  Muses  of  the 
Greeks,  usually  spnid  the  night  with  music  and  dance." 
Prtfttce  to  the  Hymm  to  Camdeo^  translated  from  the 
Hindu  language  into  Persian,  and  re-translated  by  Sir 
William  Jones.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  conaideflng 
the  andqul^  and  early  civilization  of  HIndostan,  that 
both  the  pbilcMophy  and  beantlfol  mythology  of  the 
Greeks  were  drawn  ftom  that  part  of  Asia.— Oouxtkrat. 


Who  to  fte  aw  d«votad  dram  faM  yiyMli« 

Imbibed  from  ram  the  sacred  love  iitrwdk  | 

Tbe  keen  reeeareh,  the  e 

And  that  best  ait,  the  art  to  know 

Nor  was  his  energy  confined  akme 

To  friends  arouno  his  phikwophick  tliraoe  ; 

Its  influence  wide  improved  our  lettei'd  iale^ 

And  lucid  vigour- mark'd  the  general  atjl«: 

As  Nile's  proud  waves,  swot'n  from  their  oosy  Wd^ 

First  o*er  the  neighboaring«aeadsfiMji    * 

Till  gathering  force,  they  more  and  n 

And  with  new  virtue  fertilize  die  land. 

Thus  sings  the  Id  ttse,to  Johneon^n  uwmwjijji^ 
And  scatters  praise  and  censure  <^er  bin  dost ; 
For  through  each  checker'd  soene  a  oontnsC  fus. 
Too  sad  a  proof,  how  great,  bow  weak  is  bimi  I 
Though  o'er  his  passions  conscience  held  the  rsii^ 
He  shook  at  dismal  phantoms  of  the  brain : 
A  boundless  faith  that  noble  mind  debased. 
By  piercing  wit,  energic  reason  graced  : 
A  ^nerous  Briton  t,  yet  he  seem'd  to  baM 
For  James*s  grandson,  and  for  Jamca*a  Pope* 
Though  proudly  splenetick,  yet  idly  vain, 
Acceptea  flattery,  and  dealt  disdain^ — 
E*en  shades  like  these,  to  brilliancy  allied. 
May  comfort  fools,  and  curb  the  saWa  pnde. 

Yet  learning's  sons^who  o*er  hisToiMee  moi 
To  latest  time  shall  fondly  view  Vm  nm  ; 
And  wondering  praise^  to  human  frailties  I 
Talents  and  virtues  or  the  brightest  kind  ; 
Revere  the  man,  with  various  knowledge  nlmod^ 
Who  science,  arts,  and  life's  whole  sehcBM  eas- 

plored  ; 
Who  firmly  scorned,  when  in  a  lowly  slste^ 
To  flatter  Tice,  or  court  the  vain  and  great  •  ; 
Whose  heart  still  felt  a  sympalbetick  glow. 
Prompt  to  relieve  man's  vane^ted  woe  ; 
Who  even  share  his  talents  vnth  his  fiiendss  ; 
By  noble  means  who  aimed  at  noble  ends  is ; 
W  hose  ardent  hope,  intensely  fixed  on  faigl^ 
Saw  future  bliss  with  intellectual  eye. 
Still  in  his  bresst  religion  held  her  sway, 
Disclosing  visions  of  celestial  day ; 

6  When  Dr.  Johnson  repeated  tt>  Mr.  Boawdi  OsH 
smith's  beaatlAil  eutofium  oa  the  RngNab  nadia,  feb 

g^es   filled   with  tears.     See  tbe  Dlssertatioa   oo    tte 
ravery  of  the  Eii^lsb  common  Soldien,  at  Oie  cai  «f 
tbe  "  Idler."— CoraraKAT. 

7  [This  Imputation  Is  very  unjost.  Dr.  Jofaaaoa  aew 
"  oeemed  to  kopo  **  for  tbe  restoration  of  pa^  amhwiiB 
or  the  advance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  rellrion,  dwdk 
he  very  naturally  and  property  respected  the  laner.  m 
one  of  the  great  classes  of  chf1stlunity.~Ei>.] 

8  It  Is  observable,  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  ptcte  a 
dedication  to  anyone  of  Ms  varloua  works.— Oovbtssat. 
["  His  character  lifted  him  Into  so  much  mnarqinma. 
that  It  occasioned  several  respectable  writera  tn  dedlcMt 
their  works  to  him.  This  was  to  receive  more  iiiiif  a 
than  he  paid."  Tyera.  Oemt.  Mag.  Feb.  1185,  ^  8t«^ 
En.l 

oThe  papers  In  the  **  Adventurer,**  si|med  wlifc  ite 
letter  T.  are  commonly  attributed  to  one  of  Dr.  Joto- 
son's  earliest  and  moat  intimate  fHenda,  Mr.  Bashaal; 
but  there  is  nnod  reason  to  believe  that  tbejr  were  wOt 
ten  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  given  by  bhn  to  his  friend.  At 
that  time  Dr.  Johnson  was  htmeelf  enmiped  tai  wilte 
the  •*  Rambler,**  and  eouM  Ul  alibrd  to  aiake  a  aneS 
of  his  laboura.  The  various  other  pieces  that  be  ^ss 
away  have  bestowed  fbnte,  and  protiably  fiBctonc,  oa  m9- 
eral  persons.  To  the  real  dl«rrace  of  aonie  of  hia  dtarl- 
cal  friends,  forty  sermons,  which  he  htmseir  telb  as  bt 
wrote,  have  not  yet  been  dsferrM.— OovmTaaAa.  (Baa 
oo  both  the  points  alluded  to  in  thia  note  oats,  v«L  L 
p.  96;  vol.  ii.  p.  47S;  vol.  i.  p.  138;  sad  voL  iL  ji.  ttU- 

°i  a  »  Who  noUe  cndaby  noUe  I 
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And  0tv6  his  soul,  amidst  this  worid  of  strife, 
The  hiest  rarcrsion  of  eternal  Ufe : 
By  this  dispelled,  each  doubCand  horror  flies, 
And  calm  at  len^h  in  holy  peace  he  dies. 

The  sculpiured  trophy,  and  imperial  bust, 
That  proudly  rise  around  his  hallowed  dost. 
Shall  mouldering  fall,  by  Time's  slow  hand  de- 
cayed, 
Bat  the  bright  meed  of  virtue  ne'er  shall  fade. 
Eialting  genius  stamps  his  sacred  name, 
£aroll*d  for  ever  in  the  dome  of  fame. 


VII. 

[Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Horns,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  published  in  the 
011a  Podrida,  and  rrferred  to  in  vol,  v.  p, 
453.] 

^*When  a  friend  told  Johnson  that  he  was 
mnch  blamed  for  havinv  unveiled  the  weakness  of 
Pope,  *  Sir,'  ssid  he,  *  if  one  man  undertake  to 
write  the  life  of  another,  he  undertakes  to  exhibit 
-  his  true  and  real  character ;  but  this  can  be  done 
only  by  a  faithful  and  accurate  delineation  of  the 
particulars  which  discrinnnate  that  character.' 

"  The  biographers  of  this  great  man  seem  con- 
scientiously to  have  followed  the  rule  thus  laid 
down  by  him,  and  have  very  fairly  communicated 
all  they  knew,  whether  to  his  advantage,  or  other- 
wifle.  Much  concern,  disquietude,  and  offence 
have  been  occasioned  by  this  their  conduct  in  the 
minds  of  many,  who  apprehend  that  the  cause  in 
which  he  stood  forth  will  suffer  by  the  infirmities 
of  the  advocate  bein^  thus  exposed  to  the  prying 
and  malignant  eye  of  the  world. 

"  But  did  these  persons  then  ever  suppose,  or 
did  they  inagine  that  the  woHd  ever  supposed, 
D-.  Johnson  to  have  been  a  perfect  character? 
Alas !  no:  we  all  know  how  that  matter  stands,  if 
we  ever  look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  duly  watch 
the  current  of  our  own  thou^ts,  works,  words, 
and  actions.  Johnson  was  lionest,  and  kept  a 
faithful  diary  of  these,  which  is  before  the  public. 
Let  any  man  do  the  same  for  a  fortnight,  and 
pahlish  it ;  and  if,  a^er  that,  he  should  find  him- 
self so  disposed,  let  him  *  cast  a  stone.'  At  that 
hour  when  the  failings  of  all  shall  be  made  mani- 
fest, the  attention  of  each  individual  will  be  con- 
fined to  his  own. 

**  It  is  not  merely  the  name  of  Johnson  that  is 
to  do  service  to  any  cause.  It  is  his  genius,  his 
learning,  his  vood  sense,  the  strength  of  his  reason- 
mvg,  and  the  nappiness  of  his  illustrations.  These 
all  are  precisely  what  they  were ;  once  good,  and 
always  good.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  self- 
dental  do  not  lose  their  force  because  he  fasted, 
nor  those  in  favour  of  devotion  because  he  said 
his  prayers.  Grant  his  failings  were,  if  possible, 
stiH  sreater  than  these ;  will  a  man  refuse  to  be 
|[aided  by  the  sound  opinion  of  a  counsel,  or  re- 
sist the  salutary  prescription  of  a  physician,  be- 
cause they  who  give  them  are  not  without  their 
faults  7  A  man  may  do  so,  but  he  will  never  be 
accoonied  a  wise  man  for  doing  it 

** Johnson,  it  is  said,  was  superstitious.*  But 
who  shall  exactly  ascertain  to  us  what  supersti- 
tioa  is  7    The  Romanist  is  charged  with  it  by  the 


church  of  En^luid  man ;  the  churchman  by  the 
presby  terian,  the  presbyterian  by  the  independent, 
all  by  the  deist,  and  the  deist  by  the  atheist.  With 
some  it  is  superstitious  to  pray ;  with  others  to  re- 
ceiye  the  sacrament ;  with  others  to  believe  in  God. 
In  some  minds  it  spring  from  the  roost  amiable 
disposition  in  the  world—'  a  pious  awe,  and  fear 
to  have  ofTendedj  *  a  wish  rather  to  do  too  much 
than  too  little.  Such  a  disposition  one  loves,  and 
wishes  always  to  find  in  a  friend  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  disagreeable  in  the  sight  of  him  who  made  us. 
It  ar^es  a  sensibility  of  heart,  a  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  the  tear  of  God.  Let  him  who 
finds  it  not  in  himself  beware,  lest  in  flying  from 
superstition  he  fall  into  irreligion  and  profaneneas. 
"  That  persons  of  eminent  talents  and  attain- 
ments in  literature  have  been  often  complained  of 
as  dogmatical,  boisterous,  and  inattentive  to  the 
rules  of  good  breeding,  is  well  known.  But  let 
us  not  expect  every  thmg  from  any  man.  There 
was  no  occasion  that  Johnson  should  teach  as  to 
dance,  to  make  bows  or  turn  compliments ;  be 
could  teach  us  better  things.  To  reject  wisdom 
because  the  person  of  him  who  communicates  it  ' 
is  uncouth,  and  his  manners  are  inelegant, — what 
is  it  but  to  throw  away  a  pineapple,  and  assign 
for  a  reason  the  roughness  of  its  coat  7  Who 
quarrels  with  a  botanist  for  not  being  an  astrono- 
mer 7  or  with  a  moralist  for  not  being  a  roathema^ 
tician  7  As  it  is  said,  in  concerns  of  a  much 
higher  nature,  <£very  man  hath  his  gift — one  afler 
this  manner,  and  another  afler  that'  It  is  our 
business  to  profit  by  all,  and  to  learn  of  each  that 
in  which  each  is  best  qualified  to  instruct  us. 

**  That  Johnson  was  generous  and  charitable, 
none  can  deny.  But  he  was  not  always  judidous 
in  the  selection  of  his  objects :  distress  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation  ;  and  he  did  iftA««prii- 
tinize  into  the  failings  of  the  distressed.  May  It 
be  always  my  lot  to  have  such  a  benefactor! 
Some  are  so  nice  in  a  scrutiny  of  this  kind  that 
they  can  neyer  find  any  proper  objects  of  their 
benevolence,  and  are  necessitated  to  save  their 
money.  It  should  doubtless  be  distributed  in  the 
best  manner  we  are  able  to  distribute  it ;  but  what 
would  become  of  us  all,  if  he  on  whose  bounty 
all  depend  should  be  extreme  to  mark  that  which 
is  done  amiss  7 

"  It  is  hard  to  judge  any  man,  without  a  due 
consideration  of  all  circumstances.  Here  were 
stupendous  abilities  and  suitable  attainments ;  but 
then  here  were  hereditary  disorders  of  body  and 
mind  reciprocally  aggravating  each  other — a 
scrofulous  frame,  and  a  melancholy  temper :  here 
was  a  life,  the  greater  part  of  which  passed  in 
making  provision  for  the  day,  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  sickness,  sorrow  and  anguish. 
So  far  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  these  as  to  do 
what  Johnson  did,  required  very  great  strensth  of 
mind  indeed.  Who  can  say  thaC  in  a  like  sitoa* 
tion,  he  should  long  have  possessed  or  been  able 
to  exert  it  7 

*<  From  the  mixture  of  power  and  weakness  in 
the  composition  of  this  wonderful  man,  the  scholar 
should  learn  humility.  It  was  designed  to  correct 
that  pride  which  ^reat  parts  and  great  learning 
are  apt  to  pro4uce  m  their  possessor.  In  him  it 
had  the  desired  effect  For  though  consciousnese 
of  superiority  might  sometimes  induce  him  t« 
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carry  it  hi^h  wifh  mtn  (and  even  this  was  moch 
abated  in  the  latter  part  of  life^,  his  devotions 
have  shown  to  the  whole  world  now  humbly  he 
walked  at  all  times  with  his  God. 

'<  His  example  may  likewise  encourace  those 
of  timid  and  gloomy  dispositions  not  to  despond, 
when  they  reflect  that  the  vigour  of  such  an  in- 
tellect could  not  preserve  its  possessor  from  the 
depredations  of  melancholy.  Thev  will  cea^e  to 
be  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  degree  of  their 
own  sufierinss  :  they  will  resolve  to  bear  with 
patience  ana  resignation  the  malady  to  which 
thev  find  a  Johnson  subject  as  well  as  themselve^: 
and  if  they  want  words  in  which  to  aak  relief  from 
him  who  alone  can  give  it,  the  God  of  mercy  and 
Father  of  all  comfort,  language  affords  no  finer 
than  those  in  which  his  prayers  are  conceived. 
Child  of  sorrow,  whoever  thou  art,  use  them  ;  and 
be  thankful  that  the  man  existed  by  whose  means 
thou  hast  them  to  use. 

<*  His  eminence  and  his  fame  must  of  course 
have  excited  envy  and  malice ;  but  let  envy  and 
malice  look  at  his  infirmities  and  his  charities, 
and  they  will  quickly  melt  into  pity  and  love. 

**  That  he  should  not  be  conscious  of  the  abili- 
ties with  which  Providence  had  blessed  him  was 
impossible.  He  fpit  his  own  powers  ;  he  felt 
what  he  was  capable  of  having  performed ;  and 
he  saw  how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  he  had 
performed.  Hence  his  apprehensions  on  the  near 
prospect  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  constitutional  and  morbid 
melancholy,  which  often  excluded  from  his  si«[ht 
the  bright  beams  of  divine  mercy.  May  those 
beams  ever  shine  upon  us!  But  let  them  not 
cause  us  to  forget  that  talents  have  been  bestowed 
of  wY^fih  an  account  must  be  rendered,  and  that 
the  fate  of  the  'unprofitable  ser\'ant'  may  justly 
beget  apprehensions  in  the  stoutest  mind.  The 
indolent  man  who  is  without  such  apprehensions 
has  never  yet  considered  the  subject  as  he  ought 
For  one  person  who  fears  death  too  much,  there 
are  a  thousand  who  do  not  fear  it  enough,  nor 
have  thought  in  earnest  about  it  Let  us  only 
put  in  practice  the  duty  of  self-examination  ;  let 
US  inquire  into  the  success  we  have  experienced 
in  our  war  against  the  passions,  or  even  against 
undue  indulgence  of  the  common  appetites — eat- 
inv,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  we  shall  soon  per- 
ceive how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  form  resolutions 
than  to  execute  them,  and  shall  no  longer  find 
occasion,  perhaps,  to  wonder  at  the  weakness  of 
Johnson. 

*<  On  the  whole,  in  the  memoirs  of  him  that 
have  been  published,  there  are  so  many  witty 
sayings  ana  so  many  wise  ones,  by  which  the 
world,  if  it  so  plf'ase,*  may  be  at  once  entertained 
and  improved,  that  I  do  not  regret  their  publica- 
tion. In  this,  as  in  all  other  instances,  we  are  to 
adopt  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  The  little 
atones  of  his  oddities  and  his  infirmities  in  common 
life  will,  after  a  while,  be  overlooked  and  for- 
gotten ;  but  his  writings  will  live  for  ever,  still 
more  and  more  studied  and  admired,  while  Brit- 
ons shall  continue  to  be  characterized  by  a  love 
of  elegance  and  sublimity,  of  good  sense  and 
virtue.  The  sincerity  of  his  repentance,  the 
steadfastness  of  his  faith,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
diarity,  ibibid  na  to  doabt,  that  his  sun  set  in 


clouds  to  rise  without  them :  and  oT  Cfais  let  m 
always  be  mindful,  that  evenr  one  who  Is  ondt 
beUer  by  his  books  will  add  a  WRftth  Co  kii 
crown.** 


VIIL  ' 

[Diary  of  Db.  Johnson's  last  illiieary  Ij 
J.  HoouB,  Esq. — rrferred  to  anie^  pu 
436.] 

"Saturday,  Nov.  20, 1784— This  eve- 
ning, about  eight  o'clock,  I  paid  a  yisit  J^^ 
to  my  dear  friend  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  rnvL^' 
found  very  ill  and  in  great  dejection  of  p.  ISL 
spirits.  We  had  a  most  affecting  conver- 
sation on  the  subiect  of  religion,  in  which  be  c]i- 
borted  me,  with  the  greatest  warmth  of  kindneai, 
to  attend  cl6sety  to  every  religions  duty,  and  par- 
ticiilariy  enforced  the  obligation  of  private  prayer 
and  receiving  the  sacrament  He  desired  me  to 
stay  that  night  and  join  in  prayer  with  him  ;  add- 
ing, that  he  always  went  to  prayer  every  nighc 
with  his  man  Francis.  He  conjured  me  to  rnd 
and  meditate  upon  the  Bible,  and  not  to  throw  H 
aside  for  a  play  or  a  novel.  He  said  he  had  Uo^ 
self  lived  in  great  negligence  of  religioB  and 
worship  for  forty  years ;  £at  he  had  neglected  ts 
read  his  Bible,  and  had  often  reflected  what  he 
could  hereatler  say  when  he  shonid  be  asked  why 
he  had  not  read  it.  He  beggni  me  repeatedly  to 
let  his  present  situstion  have  due  effect  upon  im^ 
and  advised  me,  when  I  got  home,  to  note  down 
in  writing  what  had  passed  between  ns,  addivE, 
that  what  a  man  writes  in  that  manner  dweiC 
upon  his  mind.  He  said  many  things  thai  I  can- 
not now  recollect,  but  all  delivered  with  tfas 
utmost  fervour  of  religious  zeal  and  personal  affec- 
tion. Between  nine  and  ten  o*clock  his  aervaat 
Francis  came  up  stairs  :  he  then  said  we  would 
all  go  to  prajers.  and,  deairing  me  to  kneel  down 
by  his  bed-side,  he  repeated  several  prayrrs  with 
great  devotion.  I  then  took  my  leave.  He  then 
pressed  me  to  think  of  all  he  had  said,  and  to 
commit  it  to  writins.  1  assured  him  I  woohL 
He  seized  my  hand  with  much  warmth,  sod 
repeated,  *  Promise  me  you  will  do  it : '  on  which 
we  parted,  and  I  engaged  to  see  him  the  next 
day. 

<*  Sunday,  Nov.  Sl.-> About  noon  I  again  vis- 
ited him  :  found  him  rather  better  and  easier,  hii 
spirits  more  raised,  and  his  conversation  mors 
disposed  to  general  subjects.  When  I  came  m, 
he  asked  if  I  had  done  what  he  desired  (meai^ 
ing  the  noting  down  what  passed  the  night  bc^ 
fore) ;  and  upon  my  savins  that  I  had,  he  pi  meed 
my  hand,  and  said  earnestly,  *  Thank  you.*  Our 
discourse  then  grew  more  cheerful,  l^e  told  me^ 
with  apparent  pleasure,  that  he  heard  the  Kmpms 
of  Rusnia  had  ordered  the  Rambler  to  be  transla- 
ted into  the  Russian  language,  and  that  a  copy 
would  be  sent  him.  Before  we  parted,  he  put  into 
my  hands  a  little  book,  by  Fleetwood,  on  tke 
saciament,  which  he  told  me  he  had  been  the 
means  of  introducing  to  the  University  of  ChdM 
by  recommending  it  to  a  young  student  there. 

"Monday,  Nov.  22.— Visited  the  Doctor: 
fonnd  him  seeminsly  better  of  his  complaints,  bet 
extremely  low  and  dejected.    I  sat  by  him  till 
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ktt  fell  Mieep,  and  soon  afUr  left  hinip  as  he 
■eemed  little  disposed  to  talk  j  and,  on  my  going 
away,  he  said  emphatically,  *  I  am  very  poorly 
indeed** 

*<  Tuesday,  Nov.  S3. — Called  about  eleven: 
the  Doctor  not  op :  Mr.  i  Qardiner  in  the  dining- 
room  :  the  Doctor  soon  came  to  us,  and  seemed 
more  cheerful  than  the  day  before.  He  spoke  of 
his  d6fii«rn  to  invite  a  Mrs.  Hall  a  to  be  with  him. 
and  to  ofier  her  Mrs.  Williams's  room.  Cailed 
a^in  aboot  three:  found  him  quite  oppressed 
with  company  that  morning,  therefore  left  him  di- 
rectly. 

<'  Wednesday,  Nov.  84.— Called  about  seven 
in  the  evening :  found  him  very  ill  and  very  low 
indeed.  He  said  a  thought  had  struck  him  thslt 
his  rapid  decline  of  healtii  and  strength  might  be 
parUy  owing  to  the  town  air,  and  spoke  of  getting 
a  lodging  at  Islington.  I  sat  with  him  tui  past 
nine,  and  then  took,  my  leave. 

«  Thursday,  Nov.  25.— About  three  in  the  after- 
noon was  told  that  he  had  desired  that  day  to  see 
no  company.  In  the  evening,  about  eight,  called 
with  Mr.  Nicol  3,  and,  to  our  great  surprise,  we 
found  him  then  setting  out  for  Islington,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Strahan's.  He  could  scarce  speak. 
We  went  with  him  down  the  court  to  the  coach, 
fie  was  accompanied  by  his  servant  Frank  and 
Mr.  Lowe  the  painter.  I  offered  myself  to  go 
with  him,  bat  he  declined  it 

**  Friday,  Nov.  26.— Called  at  his  house  about 
eleven :  heard  he  was  much  better,  and  had  a 
better  night  than  he  had  known  a  sreat  while,  and 
was  expected  home  that  day.  Called  again  in  the 
afternoon — not  so  well  as  ho  was,  nor  expected 
home  that  night 

"Saturday,  Nov.  27. — Called  again  abont  noon: 
heard  he  was  much  worse  :  went  immediately  to 
Islington,  where  I  found  him  extremely  bad,  and 
scarce  able  to  speak,  with  the  asthma.  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  and  Mrs.  Stra- 
ban.were  with  him.  Observing  that  we  said  little, 
he  desired  that  we  would  not  constrain  ourselves, 
thooorh  he  was  not  able  to  talk  with  us.  Soon 
after  lie  said  he  had  something  to  say  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  on  which  we  imm^iately  went  down 
into  the  parlonr.  Sir  John  soon  followed  us,  and 
said  he  had  been  speaking  about  his  will.  Sir 
John  started  the  idea  of  proposing  to  him  to  make 
it  on  the  spot,  that  Sir  John  should  dictate  it,  and 
that  I  should  write  it  Be  went  up  to  propose  it, 
and  sbon  came  down  with  the  Doctor's  accept- 
ance. The  will  was  then  begun  ;  but  before  we 
proceeded  far,  it  being  necessary,  on  account  of 
■oae  alteration,  to  begin  a^ain,  Sir  John  asked 
the  Doctor  whether  he  would  choose  to  make  any 
introductory  declaration  respecting  his  faith.  The 
Doctor  said  he  would.  Sir  John  further  asked  if 
he  would  make  any  declaration  of  his  being  of 
the  church  of  England :  to  which  the  Doctor  said 
*A'o/*  but,  taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  on  a  paper 
the  following  words,  which  he  delivered  to  Sir 
John,  desiring  him  to  keep  it :  *  I  commit  to  the 
hifinite  mercies  of  Almighty  God  my  soul,  pollu- 
ted with  many  sins ;  hut  purified,  I  trust,  with 
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repentance  and  the  death  of  Jeeua  Christ'  While 
he  was  at  Mr.  Strahan's,  Dr.  Brocklesby  came  in, 
and  Dr.  Johnson  put  the  question  to  him,  whether 
he  thought  he  could  live  six  weeks  7  to  which 
Dr.  Brocklesby  returned  a  very  doubtful  answer, 
and  soon  left  us.  After  dinner  the  will  was  fin- 
ished, and  about  six  we  came  to  town  in  Sir 
John  Hawkins's  carriage ;  Sir  John,  Dr.  John- 
son, Mr.  Ryland  (who  came  in  after  dinner), 
and  myself.  The  Doctor  appeared  much  better 
in  the  way  home,  and  talked  pretty  cheerfully. 
Sir  John  took  leave  of  us  at  the  end  of  Bolt-court^ 
and  Mr.  Ryland  and  myself  went  to  his  house 
with  the  Doctor,  who  began  to  grow  very  ill 
again.  Mr.  Ryland  soon  left  us,  and  I  remained 
with  the  Doctor  till  Mr.  Sastres  came  in.  We 
staid  with  him  about  an  hour,  when  we  left  him 
on  his  saying  he  had  some  business  to  do.  Mr. 
Sastres  and  myself  went  together  homewards, 
discoursing  on  the  dangerous  slate  of  our  friend, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Sastrea  should 
write  to  Dr.  Heberden ;  but  goins  to  his  house 
that  night,  he  fortunately  found  mm  at  home, 
and  he  promised  to  be  with  Dr.  Johnson  next 
morning. 

"  Sunday,  Nov.  28.— Went  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
about  two  o'clock :  met  Mrs.  Hoole  coming  from 
thence,  as  he  was  asleep :  took  her  back  with  me : 
found  Sir  John  Hawkms  with  him.  The  Doc- 
tor's conversation  tolerably  cheerful.  Sir  John 
reminded  him  that  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
leave  some  small  memorials  to  his  friends,  par- 
ticularly a  Polyglot  Bible  to  Mr.  Lani^ton ;  and 
asked  if  they  should  add  the  codicil  then.  The 
Doctor  replied,  *  he  bad  forty  things  to  add,  bat 
could  not  do  it  at  that  time.'  Sir  John  then  took 
his  leave.  Mr.  Sastres  came  next  into  the  dining- 
room,  where  I  was  with  Mrs.  Hoole.  Dr.  John- 
son hearing  that  Mrs.  Hoole  was  in  the  next  room, 
desired  to  see  her.  He  received  her  with  great- 
afftiction,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  said  nearly 
these  words :  <  I  feel  great  tenderness  for  you : 
think  of  the  situation  in  which  you  see  me,  profit 
by  it,  and  Grod  Almighty  keep  you  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.  Amen.'  He  then  asked  if  we 
would  both  stay  and  dine  with  him.  M  rs.  Hoole 
said  she  could  not;  but  I  agreed  to  stay.  Upon 
my  saying  to  .the  Doctor  that  Dr.  Heberden 
would  be  with  him  that  morning,  his  answer  was^ 
<  God  has  called  me,  and  Dr.  Heberden  comes 
too  late.'  Soon  after  this  Dr.  Heberden  came. 
While  he  was  there,  we  heard  them,  from  the 
other  room,  in  earnest  discourse,  and  found  that 
they  were  talking  over  the  affair  4  of  the  R — g 

and  C n  s.    We  overheard  Dr.  Heberden 

say,  '  All  yon  did  was  extremely  proper.'  After 
Dr.  Heberden  was  gone,  Mr.  Saxtres  and  I  re- 
turned into  the  chamber.  Dr.  Johnson  complained 
that  sleep  this  day  had  powerful  dominion  over 
him,  that  he  waked  with  ^eat  difficulty,  and  that 
probably  he  should  go  off  in  one  of  these  pai^ 
oxysms.  Afterwards  he  said  that  he  hoped  his 
sleep  was  the  effect  of  opium  taken  some  days  be- 
fore, which  might  not  be  worked  ofil    We  dined 

4  This  alludes  to  an  application  made  for  an  Increase 
to  his  pension,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Italy .-nj.  Hools. 

s  [Stc  ;  but  probaUv  an  error  of  the  prew  for  C— r, 
raeanlog  ttae  King  ana  Lord  Chancellor :  see  sattf  p.  413 
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together-Mhe  Doctor,  Mr.  Sastret,  Mrs.  DaYiea, 
and  myself.  He  ate  a  pretty  good  dinner  with 
seeming  appetite,  but  appearing  rather  inpatient, 
and  bemg  asked  unnecessary  and  frivolous  ques* 
tions,  he  said  he  often  thought  of  Macbeth, — 
'  CLuestion  enrages  him.*  He  retired  immediately 
aiW  dinner,  and  we  soon  went,  at  his  desire  (Mr. 
Sastres  and  myself),  and  sat  with  him  till  tea. 
He  said  little,  but  dosed  at  times.  At  six  he  or- 
dered tea  for  us,  and  we  went  out  to  drink  it  with 
Mrs.  Da  vies  :  but  the  Doctor  drank  none.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Ashburne,  came  soon  after ; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  desired  our  attendance  at  pray- 
ers,  which  were  read  by  Dr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Ryland 
came  and  sat  some  time  with  him :  he  thought 
him  much  better.  Mr.  Sastres  and  I  continued 
with  him  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  when  he 
exhorted  Mr.  Sastres  in  nearly  these  words : 
*  There  is  no  one  who  has  shown  me  more  atten- 
tion than  you  have  done,  and  it  is  now  ri^ht  you 
should  claim  some  attention  from  me.  You  are 
a  young  man,  and  are  to  struggle  through  life : 
you  are  in  a  profession  that  I  dare  say  you  will 
exercise  with  great  fidelity  and  innocence ;  but 
let  me  exhort  you  always  to  think  of  my  situation, 
which  must  one  day  be  yours :  always  remember 
that  life  is  short,  and  that  eternity  never  ends ! 
I  say  nothing  of  your  religion ;  for  if  you  consci- 
entiously keep  to  it,  I  have  little  doubt  but  you 
may  be  saved :  if  you  read  the  controversy,  I 
think  we  have  the  right  on  our  side  •,  but  if  you 
do  not  read  it,  be  not  persuaded,  from  any  worldly 
eonsideration,  to  alter  the  religion  in  which  you 
were  educated  :  change  not,  but  from  conviction 
of  reaaon.*  He  then  most  strongly  enforced  the 
motives  of  virtue  and  piety  from  the  consideration 
of  a  future  state  of  reward  and  punishment,  and 
concluded  with,  *  Remember  all  this,  and  God 
bless  you!  Write  down  what  I  have  said — I 
think  you  are  the  third  person  1  have  bid  do  this  i.' 
At  ten  o'clock  he  dismissed  us,  thanking  us  for  a 
visit  which  he  said  could  not  have  Men  very 
pleasant  to  us. 

**  Monday,  Nov.  89. — Called  with  my  son 
about  eleven  :  saw  the  Doctor,  who  said,  *  You 
must  not  now  stay ;  *  but  as  we  were  going  away, 
he  said,  *I  will  get  Mr.  Hoole  to  come  next 
Wednesday  and  read  the  Litany  to  me,  and  do 
yoa  and  Mrs.  Hoole  come  with  him.*  He  ap- 
peared very  ill.  Retomins  from  the  city  1  called 
a^in  to  inquire,  and  heard  that  Dr.  Butter  was 
with  him.  In  the  evening,  about  eight,  called 
ftfrain  and  just  saw  him ;  but  did  not  stay,  as 
Mr.  Langton  was  with  him  on  business.  1  met 
Sir  Joahua  Reynolds  going  away. 

•*  Tuesday,  Nov.  30.— Called  twice  this  room- 
iDg,  bat  did  not  see  him :  he  was  much  the  same. 
In  the  evening,  between  six  and  seven,  went  to 
his  house :  found  there  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Sastres, 
and  Mr.  Ryland  :  the  Doctor  being  asleep  in  the 
chamber,  we  went  all  to  tea  and  coffee,  when  the 
Doctor  came  in  to  us  rather  cheerful,  and  entering 
said,  *  Dear  gentlemen,  bow  do  you  do  7  '  He 
drank  coffee,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, said  that  he  recollected  a  poem  of  his,  made 
some  years  ago  on  a  young  gentleman  ooming  of 
age.  He  repealed  the  whole  with  great  spirit : 
~'-   — 

I  The  oilier  two  were  Dr.  BrocUesby  snd  mjaeir.— J. 

HOOLB. 


it  consisted  of  about  fifteen  or  aijtteeii  stemM  d 
four  lines,  in  alternate  rhyme.  He  said  be  hitf 
only  repeated  it  once  since  he  composed  it,  airf ' 
that  he  never  gave  but  one  copy.  He  said  se^etal 
excellent  things  that  evening,  and  among  ths 
rest,  that  *  scruples  made  many  men  mteerafals^ 
but  few  men  good.*  He  spoke  of  the  afleelatioB 
that  men  had  to  accuse  themselves  of  petty  belli 
or  weaknesses,  in  order  to  exalt  themselves  ims 
notice  for  any  extraordinary  talents  which  Xhet 
might  possess  ;  and  instanced  in  Waller,  whka 
he  aaid  he  would  record  if  he  lived  to  revise  Us 
life.  Waller  was  accustomed  to  aay  rbat  hs 
memory  was  so  bad  he  would  sometimes  forget  to 
repeat  his  grace  at  table,  or  the  Lord's  pfbyer, 
fferhaps  that  people  might  wonder  at  what  be  64 
else  of  great  moment ;  for  the  Doctor  observed, 
that  no  man  takes  upon  himself  small  blemiahes 
without  supposing  that  great  abilities  are  attribo- 
ted  to  him  ;  and  that,  in  short,  this  afiectatioo  of 
candour  or  modesty  was  but  another  kind  of  indi- 
rect self-praise,  and  had  its  foundation  in  vanity. 
Frank  bringing  him  a  note,  as  he  opened  it  ba 
said  an  odd  thought  struck  him,  that  'one  shooM 
receive  no  letters  in  the  grave  C  His  talk  was  in 
general  very  serious  and  devout,  tbouj^h  occasioD- 
ally  cheerful :  he  said,  <  You  are  all  serious  mea, 
and  I  will  tell  you  something.  About  two  Tears 
since  I  feared  that  I  had  ne^ected  God,  and  that 
then  I  had  not  a  fiitnd  to  give  him ;  on  whicb 
I  set  about  to  read  Thomas  i  Kempis  in  Low 
Dutch,  which  I  accomplished,  and  thence  I  judged 
that  my  mind  was  not  impaired,  Low  Dvteb 
having  no  affinity  with  any  of  the  langoagss 
which  1  knew.*  With  respect  to  his  recovery, ks 
seemed  to  think  it  hopeless.  There  was  to  be  a 
consultation  of  physicians  next  day :  he  wished 
to  have  his  legs  scarified,  to  let  out  I'he  water ;  but 
this  his  medical  friends  opposed,  and  he  sabmit- 
ted  to  their  opinion,  though  he  said  he  was  ool 
satisfied.  At  half  past  eight  he  dismissed  as  all 
but  Mr.  Langton.  1  first  asked  him  if  my  son 
should  attend  him  next  day,  to  read  the  Litany, 
as  he  had  desired ;  but  he  declined  it  on  aoooanC 
of  the  expected  consultation.  We  went  away, 
leaving  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  DesmoaliDs,  a 
young  man  who  was  employed  in  copying  hia 
Latin  epigrams. 

<*  Wednesday,  Dec.  1.— At  his  boose  in  tba 
evening :  drank  tea  and  coffee  with  Mr.  Saslies^ 
Mr.  Desmoulins,  and  Mr.s  Hall :  went  into  tba 
Doctor's  chamber  after  tea,  when  he  gave  me  an 
epitaph  to  copy,  written  by  him  ^r  his  father,  bn^ 
ther,  and  broUier.    He  continued  much  the 


*'  Thursday,  Dec.  2.— Called  in  the  morning  and 
left  the  epitaph :  with  liim  in  the  evening  abool 
seven  ;  founa  Mr.  Langton  and  Mr.  Desmonlins; 
did  not  see  the  Doctor ;  he  wsa  in  hia  chamber, 
and  afterwards  engaged  with  Dr.  Scott. 

"Fnday,  Dec  3.-^aIled ;  but  he  wished  not 
to  see  any  body.  Consultation  of  physicians  to 
be  held  that  day:  called  again  in  the  eveninc: 
found  Mr.  Langton  with  him;  Mr.  Sastres  and  I 
went  together  into  his  chamber ;  he  wasc 


a  This  note  was  fh>ra  Mr.  Davlr*  tiie  bookseller,  sal 
mentioned  a  preaent  of  «>iiie  pork;  upon  wMdi  tbt 
Doctor  Raid,  In  a  manner  that  oscmed  as  If  be  tiioafM  li 
ill  timed.  "Too  much  of  tliii,"  or  some  such  exfeoataa 

—J.  HOOLS. 
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ly  \ow,  <  I  am  very  bad  indeed,  dear  gentlemen,' 
he  said  ;  '  very  bad,  very  low,  very  cold,  and  I 
Ukiiik  T  find  my  life  to  fail.  In  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  dismissed  Mr.  Sastres  and  me ;  but 
called  me  back  again,  and  said  that  next  Sunday, 
if  he  lived,  he  designed  to  take  the  sacrament, 
and  wished  me,  my  wife,  and  son  to  be  there.  We 
lefl  Mr.  Langton  with  him. 

'*  Saturday,  Dec  4. — Called  on  him  about  three : 
he  was  much  the  same,  did  not  see  him,  he  had 
much  company  that  day.  Called  in  the  evening 
with  Mr.  Sastres  about  ei|ht ;  found  he  was  not 
disposed  for  company  ;  Mr.  Langion  with  him  ; 
did  not  see  him. 

« Sunday,  Dec  5.— Went  to  Bolt-court  with 
Mrs.  Hoole  after  eleven  ;  found  there  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  and 
Mr.  Desmonlins,  in  the  dining-room.  After  some 
time  the  Doctor  came  to  us  from  the  chamber, 
and  saluted  us  all,  thanking  us  all  for  this  visit  to 
him.  He  said  he  found  himself  very  bad,  but 
hoped  he  should  go  well  through  the  duty  which 
he  was  about  to  do.  The  sacrament  was  then 
administered  to  all  present,  Frank  being  of  the 
number.  The  Doctor  repeatedly  desired  Mr. 
Strahan  to  speak  louder  ;  seeming  very  anxious 
not  to  lose  any  part  of  the  service,  in  which  he 
joined  in  very  great  fervour  of  devotion.  The  ser- 
vice over,  he  again  thanked  us  all  for  attending 
him  on  the  occasion :  he  said  he  had  taken  some 
opium  to  enable  him  to  support  the  fatigue ;  he 
seemed  quite  spent,  and  lajf  m  his  chair  some  time 
in  a  kind  of  doze  :  he  then  got  up  and  retired  into 
his  chamber.  Mr.  Ryland  then  called  on  him.  I 
was  with  them :  he  said  to  Mr.  Ryland,  *  I  have 
taken  my  viaticum  :  I  hope  1  shall  arrive  safe  at 
the  end  of  my  journey,  and  be  accepted  at  last* 
Ue  spoke  very  despondin^ly  several  times :  Mr. 
Ryland  comforted  him,  observing  that  *  we  had 
great  hopes  ^ven  us.*  *Yes,'  he  replied,  'we 
have  hopes  given  us ;  but  thev  are  conditional, 
and  I  know  not  how  far  I  have  fuIBlIed  these  con- 
ditions 1.*  He  aAerwards  said,  *  However,  I  think 
that  I  have  now  corrected  all  bad  and  vicious  ha- 
bits.* Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called  on  him :  we 
left  them  together.  Sir  Joshua  being  gone,  he 
called  Mr.  Ryland  and  me  again  to  him  :  he  con- 
tinued talking  very  seriously,  and  repeated  a  pray- 
er or  collect  with  s^reat  fervour,  when  Mr.  Ryland 
took  his  leave.  He  ate  a  tolerable  dinner,  but  re- 
tired directly  ader  dinner.  My  son  came  to  us 
from  his  church  :  we  were  at  dinner — Dr.  John- 
son, Mrs.  Gardiner,  myself,  Mrs.  Hoole,  my  son, 
and  Mr.  Desmonlins.  He  had  looked  out  a  ser- 
mon of  Dr.  Clarke's,  *  On  the  Shortness  of  Life,' 
for  me  to  read  to  him  after  dinner,  but  he  was  too 
ill  to  hear  iL  After  six  o'clock  he  called  us  all 
into  hia  room,  when  he  dismissed  us  for  that  night 
with  a  prayer,  delivered  as  he  sat  in  his  great 
chair,  in  the  most  fervent  and  affecting  manner, 
his  mind  appearing  wholly  employed  with  the 
thoughts  of  another  life.  He  told  Mr.  Ryland 
that  ne  wished  not  to  come  to  God  with  opium, 
but  that  he  hoped  he  had  been  properly  attentive. 
He  said  before  us  all,  that  when  he  recovered  the 
last  sprinv,  he  had  only  called  it  a  reprieve,  but 
that  he  did  think  it  was  for  a  longer  time ;   how- 

1  8ee  hk  letter  to  Mn.  Thnile,  voL  i.  p.  361.— J.  Hoole. 
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ever  he  hoped  the  time  that  had  been  prolonged 
to  him  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  forth  fruit 
meet  for  repentance. 

"  Monday,  Dec.  6. — Sent  in  the  morning  to 
make  inquiry  after  him :  he  was  much  the  same : 
called  in  the  evening  ;  found  Mr.  Cruikshanks 
the  surgeon  with  him :  he  said  he  had  been  that 
day  quarrelling  with  all  his  physicians  :  he  ap- 
peared in  tolerable  spirits. 

**  Tuesday,  Dec  7. — Called  at  dinner-time  : 
saw  him  eat  a  ver^  good  dinner:  he  seemed  rath- 
er better,  and  in  spirits. 

"  Wednesday,  Dec.  8.— Went  with  Mrs.  Hoole 
and  my  son,  by  appointment;  found  him  very 
poorly  and  low,  after  a  very  bad  night.  Mr. 
Nichols  the  printer  was  there.  My  son  read  the 
Litany,  the  Doctor  several  times  urging  him  to 
speak  louder.  After  prayers  Mr.  Langton  came 
in  :  much  serious  discourse  :  he  warned  us  all 
to  profit  by  his  situation  ;  and,  applvin^  to  me, 
who  stood  next  him,  exhorted  me  to  lead  a  better 
life  than  he  had  done.  *  A  better  life  than  you, 
my  dear  sir  !  '  I  repeated.  He  replied  warmly, 
<  Don^t  compliment  now.'    He  told  Mr.  Langton 

that  he  had  the  night  before  enforced  on  s a 

powerful  argument  to  a  powerful  objection  against 
Christianity. 

"  He  had  often  thought  it  might  seem  strange 
that  the  Jews,  who  refused  belief  to  the  doctrine 
supported  by  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  should 
after  his  death  raise  a  numerous  church  ;  but  he 
said  that  they  expected  fully  a  temporal  prince, 
and  with  this  idea  the  multitude  was  actuated 
when  they  strewed  his  way  with  palm- branches  on 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem  ;  bur  finding  their  expec- 
tations afterwards  disappointed,  rejected  him,  till 
in  process  of  time,  comparing  all  the  circumstan- 
ces and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  con- 
firmed, in  the  New,  many  were  converted  ;  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  once  believed  him  to  be 
a  temporal  prince.  He  said  that  he  had  always 
been  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  Jewish 
passover  and  the  christian  doctrine  of  redemption. 
He  thanked  us  all  for  our  attendance,  and  we  left 
him  with  Mr.  Langton. 

*•  Thursday,  Dec  9. — Called  in  the  evening  ; 
did  not  see  him,  as  he  was  engaged. 

"  Friday,  Dec  10. — Called  about  eleven  in 
the  morning ;  saw  Mr.  La  Trobe  3  there :  neith^ 
of  us  saw  the  Doctor,  as  we  understood  he  wished 
not  to  be  visited  that  day.  In  the  evening  I  sent 
him  a  letter,  recommending  Dr.  Dalloway  (an 
irregulsr  physician)  as  an  extraordinary  person 
for  curing  the  dmpsy.  He  returned  me  a  verbal 
answer  Siat  he  was  obliged  to  me,  but  that  it 
was  too  late.  My  son  read  prayers  with  him  this 
day. 

"Saturday,  Dec  11.— Went  to  Bolt-court 
about  twelve  ;  met  there  Dr.  Bumey,  Dr.  Taylor, 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Sastres,  Mr.  Paradise, 
Count  Zenobia,  and  Mr.  Langton.  Mrs.  Hoole 
called  for  me  there  :  we  both  went  to  him  :  be 
received  us  very  kindly ;  told  me  he  had  my  let- 
ter, but  *  it  was  too  late  for  doctors,  regtdar  or 
irregular.*     His  physicians  had  been  with  him 

t  rprobaMy  Hr.  Windbam :  see  hia  Jonmal.  The 
word  He  In  the  next  aentence  means  not  Mr.  Windluui, 
but  Dr.  Jobnaoo/— Ed.] 

S  [See  mUt  p.  438,  aota^— Ed.] 
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that day,butpre8cribed nothing.  Mr. Cniik shanks 
came :  the  Doctor  was  rather  cheerful  with  him  ; 
be  said,  *  Come,  give  me  your  hand,»  and  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  adding,  *  You  shall  make  no 
other  use  of  it  now ; '  meaning  he  should  not  ex- 
amine his  legs.  Mr.  Cruikshanks  wished  to  do 
it,  but  the  Doctor  would  not  let  him.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shanks said  he  would  call  in  the  evening. 

"Sunday,  Dec.  12. — Was  not  at  Bolt-court  in 
the  forenoon  ;  at  St.  Sepulchre*s  school  in  the 
evening  with  Mrs.  Hoote,  where  we  saw  Mrs. 
Gardiner  and  Lady  Rothes ;  heard  that  Dr.  John- 
son was  very  bad,  and  had  been  something  deliri- 
ous. Went  to  Bolt-court  about  nine,  and  found 
there  Mr.  Windham  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan. 
The  Doctor  was  then  very  bad  in  bed,  which  I 
think  he  had  only  Uken  to  that  day :  he  had  now 
refused  to  take  any  more  medicine  or  food.  Mr. 
Cruikshanks  came  about  eleven :  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  take  some  nourishment,  but  in 
▼ain.  Mr.  Windham  then  went  again  to  him, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  put  it  up- 
on this  footing— that  by  persisting  to  refuse  all 
•ustenance  he  might  probably  defeat  his  own  pur- 
pose to  freservt  his  mind  clear ^  as  his  weakness 
might  bnng  on  paralytic  complaints  that  might 
affect  his  mental  powers.  The  Doctor,  Mr.  Wind- 
ham said,  heard  him  patiently  ;  but  when  he  had 
beard  all,  he  desired  to  be  troubled  no  more.  He 
then  took  a  most  affectionate  leave  of  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, who  reported  to  us  the  issue  of  the  conver- 
sation, for  only  Mr.  Desmoulins  was  with  them  in 
the  chamber.  I  did  not  see  the  Doctor  that  day, 
being  fearful  of  disturbing  him,  and  never  con- 
yersed  with  him  avain.  I  came  away  about  half 
past  eleven  with  Mr.  Windham. 

•*  Monday,  Dec.  13.— Went  to  Bolt-court  at 
deven  o'clock  in  the  morning :  met  a  young  lady 
coming  down  stairs  from  the  Doctor,  whom,  upon 
inquiry,  1  found  to  be  Miss  Morris  (a  sister  to  Miss 
Morris  i,  formerly  on  the  staged  Mrs.  Desmou- 
lins told  me  that  she  had  seen  the  Doctor ;  that  by 
her  desire  be  had  been  told  she  came  to  ask  his 
blessing,  and  that  he  said,  <  God  bless  you  ! '  I 
then  went  up  into  his  chamber,  and  found  him  ly- 
ing very  composed  in  a  kind  of  doze :  he  spoke  to 
nobody.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Langton,  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan  and  Mrs.  Strahan, 
Doctors  Brocklesbv  and  Butter,  Mr.  Steevens, 
and  Mr.  Nichols  the  printer,  came  ;  but  no  one 
chose  to  disturb  him  by  speaking  to  him,  and  he 
•eeroed  to  take  no  notice  of  any  person.  While 
Mrs.  Gardiner  and  I  were  there,  before  the  rest 
came,  he  took  a  little  warm  milk  in  a  cup,  when 
he  said  something  upon  its  not  being  properly  gi- 
ven into  his  band:  be  breathed  very  regular, 
though  short,  and  appeared  to  be  mostly  in  a  calm 
sleep  or  dozing.  I  left  him  in  this  state,  and  never 
more  saw  him  alive.  In  the  evening  I  supped 
with  M  rf>.  Hoole  and  my  son  at  Mr.  Braithwaite's, 
and  at  nicrht  my  servant  brought  me  word  that  my 
dearest  friend  died  that  evening  about  seven  o'- 
clock ;  and  next  rooming  I  went  to  the  house, 
where  I  met  Mr.  Seward  :  we  went  together  into 

1  At  th«re  havR  been  tpveral  M)m  Monis^a  on  the 
■ta««,  U  mvf  bB  proiwr  to  nnention  that  the  younir  lady 
wu  ristcf  to  BilM  Morris,  who  appearrd  In  Jullvt  at 
Covent  Garden,  Nov.  98,  1768,  and  died  May  1,  1700. 
Bbe  WM  related  to  Corbyn  Uaa^  Eaq. 


the  chamber,  and  thei«  taw  the  most  awfuf  a^ 
of  X>T.  Johnson  laid  out  in  his  bed,  without  lifie ! 
<*  JoHH  Hoole." 


or  the 


Hooui. 


[SoMB  account  of  Francw  Stfart. — ir/er- 
rcd  <o  in  vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  and  «ite,  pp.  225.  226, 

969. 371. 

"  In  Vud  amtuing  terajhboek  etJUd  •*  Grose'9 
CMio,"  there  is  an  tmptUaium  agaisul  Dr. 
Johnson  of  having  obtained  an  advance  of  mo- 
ney from  the  publishers  of  the  Xhcftonory,  (y 
the  trick  of  substUuling  old  sheets  instead  of 
neto  copvj  which  he  had  neglected  to  prepare.  Tha 
foUowbig  extract  from  the  Genlleinan'B  Ma» 
ziiie  contradicU  thU  impntaiion ;  kui  faa-  that 
sUe  purpose  the  EdUor  would  not  haofe  thamghi 
it  necessary  to  quote  it,  but  he  is  induced  te  da  sa 
because  it  also  affords  some  curious  particulars  a» 
to  the  practical  compUalion  qf  the  Diaiananf^ 
and  gives  some  account  of  Fronds  Stuart^ 
whose  connexion  with  Johnson  seems  to  the 
Editor  to  have  been  more  important  than  Mr, 
Boswell  supposed.  Indeed  Mr.  BosweWs  at- 
cawit  of  the  little  negotiation  in  which  Dr.  Jekm- 
son  employed  him  wUh  Stuari's  sister  is  rery  earn- 
fused.  In  December,  1779,  he  states  that  he  had, 
as  desired  by  Johnson,  "  discovered  the  sister  sf 
Stuart,  and  given  her  a  guinea  for  an  old 
pocketrbook  of  her  brother's  which  Dr.  Joha- 
son  had  retained  ;  that  the  woman  wondered 
at  his  scrupulous  hone?ty,  and  received  the 
guinea  as  if  sent  by  Providence : »'  ante,  p. 
225.  But  this  must  hate  betn  a  totid  mistate 
on  the  part  qf  BosweU ;  for  U  appears  that 
the  sister  had  the  pocket-book,  or  letter-ease^  and 
that  it  was  for  obtaining  it  that  Johnson  of' 
fered  the  guinea.  Thu  matter  was  probably 
explained  in  some  letters  not  now  extant ;  for 
ill  ^ril,  1780  {ante,  p.  228),  Johnson  ex- 
presses  "  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  Bos- 
well's  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stuart,"  ty  wkick 
it  may  be  n^erred  that  BosweU  had  obtained  the 
leUer-ease  from  her;  but  the  negotiation  teas 
not  terminated;  for  four  years  afin-,  in  1784 
(ante,  p.  369),  Johnson  writes  to  BosweU,  "I 
desire  you  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  once  again,  and  I 
say  that  in  the  letter-case  was  a  leUer  retoHng 
to  me,  for  which  I  will  give  her,  if  sbe  is  wil- 
ling to  give  it  to  me,  another  guinea  :  the  let- 
ter m  o/  consequence  only  to  me  :  " — and  agaistj 
ISth  March,  1784,  **  If  you  come  hither  throog^ 
Edinburgh,  send  for  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  give  an- 
other guinea  for  the  Utter  in  the  old  case,  to  which 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  ray  daim  till  she 
gives  it  me."  {Jinte,  p.  371.)  The  reader  now 
sees  that  the  retention  by  Johnson  qf  Stew- 
art's old  pocket-book,  and  Uu  serapnloas 
honesty  of  paying  a  guinea  for  it,  icy 
s  misapprehension ;  and  that  Johnson  reaOy 
wanted  to  obtain  the  pocket-book,  which  he 
did  get,  for  the  sake  of  a  letter  it  eoatmned, 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  goUen ;  but  whad 
letUr  could  this  be  of  consequence  to  Dr.  Jokn- 
son,  when  on  the  verge  of  the  grme,  yet  w 
long  negUeted   by  him;    fbr  Stewart  had   been 
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mdiiy  yean?  Mr,  BoswtWi  original 
trr^r  ^tnd  Ma  subsequent  silence  0n  tlu  sub" 
J0€l  is  very  strange.  The  Editor  is  satisfied 
Hiker  that  Mr.  Bonoetldid  not  obtain  the  let- 
!«]%  or  that  it  related  to  some  circumstance^  of 
Jahnm$n*t  life  which  he  did  not  choose  to  diviUge  ; 

^ohat  coidd  it  have  been  that  he  would  not 

:  toM?— Eo.] 

«<  This  Steward  wm  Francis  Stuart 
^^Y^lJ^"*^*  He  was  the  son  of  a  shop-keeper,  in 
p.  1171.  Edinburah ;  and  was  brought  up  to  the 

law.    For  several  years  ne  was  em- 
ployed as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  principal  offices 
of  Eldtnbur^h ;  and  being  a  man  of  good  natural 
partii,  and  given  to  literature,  he  frequently  assisted 
m  dig^esting  and  arranging  MSS.  for  the  press  ; 
and,  among  other  employments  of  this  sort,  he 
used  to  boast  of  assisting  or  copying  some  of  the 
iavenile  productions  of  the  afterwards  celebrated 
Lord    Kaimes  when  he  was  very  young  and  a 
correspondent  with  the   Edinburgh    Magazine. 
"Whan  ha  came  to  London,  he  stuck  more  closely 
to  the  press ;  and  in  this  walk  of  copying  or  ar- 
ranging for  the  press,  he  got  recommended  to  Dr. 
Johftsoo,  who  then  lived  in  Gough-square.  Frank 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Doctor,  and  upon  all 
occasions  consulted  him ;  and  the  Doctor  had  also  a 
very  respectable  opinion  of  his  amanuensis  Frank 
Stuart,  as  he  alwavs  familiarly  called  him.    But 
it  was  not  only  in  collecting  authorities  that  Frank 
was  employed  :  he  was  the  man  who  did  every 
thing  in  the  writing  way  for  him,  and  managed  all 
his  aSkirs  between  the  Doctor,  his  bookseller,  and 
his  creditors,  who  were  then  often  very  trouble- 
■ome,  and  every  species  of  business  the  Doctor 
had   to  do  out  of  doors ;    and  for  this  he  was 
much  better  qualified  than  the  Doctor  himself,  as 
he  had  been  more  accustomed  to  common  busi- 
ness, and  more  conversant  in  the  ways  of  men. 

**  That  he  was  a  poKer-drinking  man,  as  Cap- 
tain  Orose  says,  may  be  admitted  ;  for  he  usually 
spent  his  evenings  at  the  Bible,  in  Shirelane,  a 
house  of  call  for  bookbinders  and  printers,  where 
Prank  was  in  good  esteem  amon^  some  creditable 
neighbours  that  frequented  the  Back-room;  for, 
except  his  fuddling,  he  was  a  very  worthy  char- 
acter. But  his  drinkinjT  and  conviviality,  he  used 
to  say,  he  left  behind  him  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  had  connected  himself  with  some  jovial  wits 
and  mat  card-players,  which  made  his  journey  to 
London  very  prudent  and  necessarv,  as  nothing 
but  such  a  measure  could  break  off  the  connexion, 
or  bring  them  to  good  hours  and  moderation.  In 
one  of  those  night  rambles,  Stuart  and  his  compan- 
ions met  vrith  the  mob- procession  when  they  were 
conducting  Captain  Porteus  to  be  hanged  ;  and 
Stuart  andnis  companions  were  next  day  examined 
about  it  before  the  town-council,  when  (as  Stuart 
used  to  say)  '  we  were  found  to  be  too  drunk  to 
have  had  any  hand  in  the  business.'  But  he  gave 
a  most  accurate  and  particular  account  of  that 
memorable  transaction  m  the  Edinburgh  Magazine 
of  that  time,  which  he  was  rather  fond  of  relating. 
'*  In  another  walk,  besides  collecting  authorities, 
he  was  remarkably  useful  to  Dr.  Johnson ;  that 
was,  in  the  explanation  of  low  cant  phrases,  which 
the  Doctor  used  to  get  Frank  to  ^ive  his  explana- 


tion of  first ;  and  all  words  relating  to  gambling 
and  card-playing,  such  as  M  'Fours,  Catch  hon- 
ours, CribbagCj  &c  were,  among  the  typos, 
said  to  be  Frank  Stuart's,  corrected  by  the  Doctor, 
for  which  he  received  a  second  payment.  At  the 
time  this  happened,  the  Dictionary  was  going  on 
printing  very  briskly  in  three  departments,  letter  D, 
G,  and  L,  being  at  work  upon  at  the  same  time^ 
and  as  the  Doctor  was  in  the  printing-house 
phrase,  out  of  toton — that  is,  had  received  more 
money  than  he  had  produced  MS.  for — the  pro- 
prietors restricted  him  in  his  payments,  and  would 
answer  no  more  demands  from  him  than  at 
the  rate  of  a  guinea  for  every  sheet  of  MS.  copy 
he  delivered  ;  which  was  paid  him  by  Mr.  Stra* 
ban  on  delivery  ;  and  the  Doctor  readily  agreed 
to  this.  The  copy  was  written  upon  4to.  post, 
and  in  two  columns  each  page.  The  Doctor 
wrote,  in  his  own  hand,  the  words  and  their 
explanation,  and  generally  two  or  three  words  in 
each  column,  leaving  a  space  between  each  for 
the  authorities,  which  were  pasted  on  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  different  clerks  or  aman- 
uenses employed:  and  in  this  mode  the  MS. 
was  so  regular,  that  the  sheets  of  MS.'  which 
made  a  sheet  of  print  could  be  very  exact- 
ly ascertained.  Every  guinea  parcel  came  after 
this  agreement  regularly  tied  up,  and  was  put 
upon  a  shelf  in  the  corrector's  room  till  wanted. 
The  MS.  being  then  in  great  forwardness,  the 
Doctor  supplied  copy  faster  than  the  printers  called 
for  it ;  and  m  one  of  the  heaps  of  copy  it  happened 
that,  upon  giving  it  out  to  the  com^iositors,  some 
sheets  of  the  old  MS.  that  had  been  printed  oC 
were  found  among  the  new  MS.  paid  for.  It  is 
more  probable  that  this  happened  by  the  Doctor's 
keeping  the  old  copy,  whicn  was  always  returned 
him  with  the  proof,  in  a  disorderly  manner.  But 
another  mode  of  accounting  for  this  was  at  that 
time  very  current  in  the  printing-house.  The 
Doctor,  besides  bis  old  and  constant  assistant, 
Stuart,  had  several  others,  some  of  them  not  of 
the  best  characters  ;  and  one  of  this  class  had  been 
lately  discharged,  whom  the  Doctor  had  been  very 
kind  to,  notwithstanding  alt  his  loose  and  idle 
tricks  j  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  had 
fallen  upon  this  expedient  of  picking  up  the  old 
MS.  to  raise  a  few  guineas,  finding  the  money  so 
readily  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he  delivered  it.  But  every 
body  was  inclined  to  acquit  the  Doctor  as  he  had 
been  well  known  to  have  rather  too  little  tfioughts 
about  money  matters^  And  what  served  to  com- 
plete the  Doctor's  acquittal  wa«,  Stuart  immedi- 
ately on  the  discovery  supplying  the  quantum  of 
ri»ht  copy  (for  it  was  ready)  ;  which  set  every 
thing  to  nghts,  and  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  as  the  writer  of  this  note  can  truly  assert, 
as  he  was  employed  in  the  business.  ^ 

"  How  such  an  erroneous  and  injurions  account 
of  an  accident  so  fairly  and  justly  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  the  Doctor's  character  cleared  from  all 
imputation  of  art  or  guilt  came  to  Captain  Grose's 
ears,  is  hard  to  be  accounted  for:  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  picked  up  among  the  common  gossip 
of  the  press-room,  or  other  remote  parts  of  the 
printing-house,  where  the  right  state  of  the  fact 
could  not  be  minutely  related  nor  aocaratelj 
known.** 
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LESSON  IN  BIOGRAPHY ; 
Oe  How  to  write  the  Life  of  one's 
Friend.  An  Extract  from  the  IjIfe  of 
Dr.  Pozz,  in  ten  volumes  folic,  written 
by  James  Bozz,  Esq.  who  flourished  with 
him  near  fifty  years. 

[Br  A.  Chalmers,  Esq.] 

Referrtd  to  mnU^  p.  456. 

Among  the  numtroua  parodies  mnd  jeuz 
d^esprit  wMeh  Mr,  BonoeWs  wcrk  produced, 
the  /Mowing  pleasantry  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers,  which  appeared  m  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  is  worth 
preserving;  for  it  is  not  merely  a  good  pleas- 
antry,  but  a  fair  criticism  of  some  of  the  Ughtsr 
parts  of  the  work. — Ed.] 

<'  We  dined  at  the  chop-hoase.  Or.  Pozz  was 
this  day  very  instructive.  We  talked  of  books. 
1  meniioned  the  History  of  Tommy  Trip.  I 
•aid  it  was  a  great  work.  Pqiz.  *  Yes,  sir,  it  is  a 
l^reat  work  ;  but,  sir,  it  is  a  great  work  relatively ; 
It  was  a  great  work  to  you  when  you  was  a  Utile 
boy  :  but  now,  sir,  you  are  a  great  man,  and  Tom- 
my Trip  is  a  little  boy.*  I  felt  somewhat  hurt  at 
this  comparison,  and  I  believe  he  perceived  it ; 
for,  as  he  was  squeezing  a  lemon,  he  said,  *  Never 
be  affronted  at  a  comparison.  I  have  been  com* 
pared  to  many  things,  but  1  never  was  aflfront- 
ed.  No,  sir,  if  they  would  call  me  a  dog,  and 
you  a  canister  tied  to  my  tail,  1  would  not  be 
aflfronted.' 

<*  Cheered  by  this  kind  of  mention  of  me,  thoueh 
in  such  a  situation,  I  asked  him  what  he  thou^t 
of  a  friend  of  ours,  who  was  always  making  com- 
parisons. -  Pozz.  *  Sir,  that  fellow'  has  a  simile  for 
every  thing  but  himself.  1  knew  him  when  be 
kept  a  shop :  he  then  made  money,  sir,  and  now 
he  makes  comparisons.  Sir,  he  would  say  that 
yuu  and  I  were  two  figs  stuck  tocher ;  two  figs 
in  adhesion,  sir  ;  and  then  he  would  laugh.*  Bozz. 
<  But  have  not  some  great  writers  determined  that 
comparisons  are  now  and  then  odious?*,  Pozz. 
*  No,  sir,  not  odious  in  themselves,  not  odious  as 
comparisons ;  the  fellows  who  make  them  are 
odious.    The  whi^  make  comparisons.' 

<*We  supped  that  evening  at  his  house.  I 
showed  him  some  lines  I  had  made  upon  a  pair 
of  breeches.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  the  lines  are  good  ;  but 
where  could  yon  find  such  a  subject  in  your  coun- 
try ? '  Bozz.  *  Therefore  it  is  a  proof  ©('^invention, 
which  is  characteristic  of  poetry.'  Pozz.  *  Yes, 
sir,  but  an  invention  which  few  of  your  couotrv- 
men  can  enjoy.'  I  reflected  afterwards  on  the 
depth  of  this  remark:  it  affords  a  proof  of  that 
acuteness  which  he  displayed  in  every  branch  of 
literature.  I  asked  him  if  he  approved  of  green 
spectacles  ?  Pozz.  *  As  to  green  spectacles,  sir, 
the  question  seems  to  be  this:  if  1  wore  green 
itpectacles,  it  would  be  because  they  assisted  vision, 
or  because  I  liked  them.  Now,  sir,  if  a  man  tells 
me  he  does  not  like  green  spectacles,  and  that 
they  hurt  his  eyes,  I  would  not  compel  him  to 
wear  them.  No,  sir,  I  would  dissuade  him.'  A 
few  months  after,  f  consulted  him  again  on  this 
subject,  and  he  honoured  me  with  a  lettec|  in 
which  he  gave  tlie  same  opinion,    it  will  bo 


foond  in  its  proper  plsec^  vol.  yL  p.  t7ll»  || 
have  thought  much  od  this  solijeci,  and  iwtc«^| 
fess  that  io  such  matters  a  nun  oo^ghl  to  be  a  W 
moral  agent  i 

•Next  day  I  left  town,  and  was  absent  far  aj 
weeks,  three  da^s,  and  wven  hoora,  as  I  iMkyi 
a  memorandum  m  my  joumaL  Io  this  time  1  h^ 
only  one  tetter  from  him,  which  is  aa  Mkiwi:—  | 

^  *  TO  JAMBS  BOZZy   BS^ 

<*  <  Dbar  sir,— My  bowels  have  been  vary  btl{ 
Pray  buy  me  some  Turkey  rfaubaih,  and  bngf  | 
with  you  a  copy  of  your  Tour.  *' 

"  •  Write  to  me  soon,  and  write  to  me  star 
I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  afiectionatdy. 

'••Sam.  Pozl' 

**  It  would  have  been  onpaidooable  to  htit. 
omitted  a  letter  like  this,  in  wnicfa  we  see  eo  omck 
of  his  great  and  illuminated  mind.  On  my  rrfm 
to  town,  we  met  again  at  the  chop-booaew  We 
had  much  conversation  to-day :  hta  wit  flashed  like 
lightning ;  indeed,  there  is  not  one  boor  of  mf 
present  life  in  which  I  do  not  fMofitbysonsv 
his  valuable  commnnications. 

<<  We  talked  of  toind.  I  said  I  knew  msaf 
persons  much  distressed  with  that  com|iisiaL 
Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir,  when  confined,  when  pent  an.' 
I  said  I  did  not  know  that,  but  I  queslJODedif  tks 
Romans  ever  knew  iL  Pozi.  *  Yes,  sir,  the  &•> 
mans  knew  it.'  Bozz.  ^Livydoea  not  mestioB 
it.'  Pozz.  *  No,  sir,  Livy  wrote  History.  Lify 
was  not  writing  the  Life  of  a  Friend.' 

**  On  medical  subjects  his  knowledge  was  ia* 
mense.    He  told  me  of  a  friend  of  oors  who  bsd 


just  t>een  attacked  by  a  most  dreadful  < 
he  had  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  so  tfast 
he  could  neither  stand  nor  walk,  unless  sopportsd; 
his  speech  was  quite  ^one ;  his  eyes  were  raook 
swollen,  and  every  vem  distended,  yet  his  fres 
was  rather  pale,  and  his  extremities  cold ;  his  poiss 
beat  160  in  a  minute.  I  said,  with  tcndernfaL 
that  I  would  go  and  see  him ;  and,  said  I,  *  Sir,  i 
will  Uke  Dr.  Bolus  with  me.'  Pozz.  '  No,  sir, 
don  't  go.'  I  was  startled,  for  1  knew  his  cobi- 
passionate  heart,  and  earnestly  asked  why  7  IVbl 
*  Sir,  you  don 't  know  his  disorder.'  Boiz.  '  Pity 
what  is  it?'  Pozz.  <Sir,  the  roan  is—deai 
drunk!*  This  explanation  threw  ne  into  a  ri^ 
lent  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  he  joined  me,  rolliag 
about  as  he  used  to  do  when  he  enjoyed  a  joke; 
but  he  afterwards  checked  me.  Pokl  '  Sir,  yoa 
ought  not  to  langh  at  what  1  said.  Sir,  be  whs 
laughs  at  what  another  man  says,  will  soon  lesm 
to  laugh  at  that  other  roan.  Sir,  von  should 
laugh  only  at  your  own  jokes ;  you  snoold  laafi)i 
seldom.' 

«  We  Ulked  of  a  friend  of  ours  who  was  sTSiy 
violent  politician.  I  said  I  did  not  like  his  con* 
pany.  Pozz.  'No,  sir,  he  is  not  healthy;  heii 
sore,  sir ;  his  mind  is  ulcerated ;  he  has  a  poiiti* 
csl  whitlow ;  sir,  you  cannot  touch  him  wiAoal 
giving  him  pain.  Sir,  I  would  not  talk  politic^ 
with  that  man ;  I  would  Ulk  of  cabbage  wo 
pease ;  sir,  I  would  ask  him  how  he  p>t  bis  oocn 
m,  and  whether  his  wife  was  with  cnild ;  bat  I 
would  not  talk  politicks.*  Bozz.  <  But  perhaps 
sir,  he  would  Ulk  of  nothing  else.'  Pozz.  '  Thei, 
sir,  it  is  plain  what  he  would  do.*    On  my  voj 
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lirttOBtiy  inqoiTifig  wiMt  that  wis,  Dr.  Pob  an- 
swered, *  Sir,  he  would  let  it  alone.' 

*■  I  mentioned  a  tradesman  who  had  lately  set 
up  his  ooach.  Pozi.  *  He  is  ri^ht,  sir ;  a  man 
who  would  goon  swimmingly  cannot  get  too  sobn 
off  his  legs.  That  man  keeps  his  coach.  Now, 
■ir,  a  coach  is  better  than  a  chaise,  sir,— it  is  bet- 
ter than  a  chariot*  Bozs.  '  Why,  sir  7  '  Pozz. 
*  Sir,  it  will  hild  more.*  I  beggea  that  he  would 
repeat  this,  that  I  might  remember  it,  and  he  com- 
plied with  Mat  good  humour.  *  Dr.  Pozx,*  said 
1,  *  you  OQ^t  tokeep  a  coach.'  Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir, 
I  oo^ht.*  Bozz.  *  But  you  do  not,  and  that  has 
often  surprised  me.'  Pozz.  'Surprised  you! 
There,  sir,  is  another  prejudice  of  absurditr.  Sir, 
you  ought  to  be  snrprised  at  nothing.  A  man 
that  has  lived  half  your  days  ought  to  be  above 
aH  eurprise.  Sir,  it  is  a  rule  with  me  never  to  be 
surprised.  It  is  mere  ignorance^  you  cannot  guess 
why  I  do  not  keen  a  coach,  and  you  are  surprised. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  did  know,  you  would  not  be  sur- 
prised.' I  said,  tendArfy,  '  I  hope,  my  dear  sir, 
yon  will  let  me  know  before  I  leave  town.'  Pozz. 
'  Yes,  sir,  you  shall  know  now.  Yon  shall  not 
B>  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  to 
Mr.  Stubbs,  and  say,  why  does  not  Pozz  keep  a 
coach  7  I  will  tell  you  myself— Sir,  I  can't  afibrd 
it* 

<<  We  talked  of  drinking.  I  asked  him  whether, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  valuable  life,  he  had 
not  known  some  men  who  drank  more  than  they 
could  bear  7  Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir ;  and  then,  sir, 
nobody  could  bear  them.  A  man  who  is  drunk, 
sir,  is  a  very  foolish  fellow.'  Bozz.  *  But,  sir,  as 
the  poet  savs,  *^  he  is  devoid  of  all  care." '  Pozz. 
'  Yes,  sir,  he  cares  for  nobody ;  he  has  none  of 
the  cares  of  life  :  he  cannot  be  a  merchant,  sir, 
lor  he  cannot  writohis  name  ;  he  cannot  be  a  poli- 
tician, sir,  for  he  cannot  talk ;  he  cannot  be  an  ar- 
tist, sir,  for  he  cannot  «ee ;  and  yet,  sir,  there  is 
science  in  drinking.'  Bozz.  *  I  suppose  you  mean 
that  a  man  onght  to  know  what  be  drinks.' 
Poss.  <  No,  sir,  to  know  what  one  drinks  is  no- 
thing ;  but  the  science  consists  of  three  parts. 
Now,  sir,  were  I  to  drink  wine,  1  should  wish  to 
know  them  all ;  I  should  wish  to  know  when  1 
had  too  little,  when  I  had  enough,and  when  I  had 
too  much.  There  is  our  friend  *»♦♦♦♦♦ 
(mentioning  a  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance) ; 
he  knows  when  he  has  too  little,  and  when  he  has 
too  much,  but  he  knows  not  when  he  has  enough. 
Now,  sir,  that  is  the  science  of  drinking,  to  know 
when  one  has  enough.' 

**  We  talked  this  aay  on  a  variety  of  topics,  hot 
I  find  very  few  memorandums  in  my  journal.  On 
small  beer,  he  said  it  was  flatulent  lic^uor.  He 
disapproved  of  those  who  deny  the  utility  of  ab- 
solate  power,  and  seemed  to  be  offended  with  a 
friend  of  ours  who  would  always  have  his  eggs 
poached.  Sign-postfl,  he  observed,  had  desenerat- 
ed-within  his  memory  ;  and  he  particularly  found 
fault  with  the  moral  of  the  Beggar's  Opera.  I  en- 
deavoured to  defend  a  work  which  had  afibrded 
me  BO  much  pleasure,  but  could  not  master  that 
strength  of  mind  with  which  he  argued  :  and  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  communicated 
to  me  afterwards  a  method  of  curing  corns  by  ap- 

'ying  a  piece  of  oiled  silk.    In  the  eariy  history 

'  the  world,  be  preferred  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
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Chronolo|y$  hat  as  they  cava  employment  to 
useful  artisans,  he  did  not  ciulike  the  large  buck- 
les then  coming  into  use. 

**  Next  day  we  dined  at  the  AAitre.  I  mention- 
ed  spirits.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  there  is  as  much  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  spirits  as  against  it  Yoa 
may  not  believe  it,  but  yoa  cannot  deny  it*'  I 
told  him  that  my  great  grandmother  once  saw  a 
spirit  He  asked  me  to  relato  it,  which  I  did  very 
minutely,  while  he  listened  with  profoood  atten- 
tion. When  I  mentioned  that  the  spirit  once  ap- 
peared in  the  shape  of  a  shoulder  ofmutton,  and 
another  time  in  that  of  a  tea-pot,  he  intermpted 
me:~Pozz.  *  There,  sir,  is  the  point;  the  evi- 
dence is  good,  but  the  scheme  is  Jefective  in  con- 
sistency. We  cannot  deny  that  the  spirit  ap» 
peered  in  these  shapes ;  but  then  we  cannot  re- 
concile them.  What  has  a  tea-pot  to  do  with  a 
shoulder  of  mutton  7  Neither  is  it  a  tenific  object 
There  is  nothing  contemporaneous.  Sir,  these 
are  objects  which  are  not  seen  at  the  same  tima^ 
nor  in  the  same  place.'  Bosz.  *  I  think,  sir,  that 
old  women  in  general  are  used  to  see  ghosts.' 
Pozz.  '  Yes,  sir,  and  their  conversation  is  full  of 
the  subject :  I  would  have  an  old  woman  to  re* 
cord  such  conversations ;  their  loquacity  tends  to 
minuteness.' 

•<  We  telked  of  a  person  who  had  a  very  bad 
character.  Pozz.  *  Sir,  he  is  a  scoundrel.'  Boss. 
*  I  bare  a  scoundrel.'  Pozz.  *  There  you  are  wrong : 
don't  hate  scoundrels.  Scoundrels,  sir,  are  useful. 
There  are  many  things  we  cannot  do  withoat 
scouudrels.  1  would  not  choose  to  keep  company 
with  scoundrels,  but  something  may  be  got  from 
them.'  Bozz.  *  Are  not  scoundrA  generally  fools  7' 
Pozz.  *No,  sir,  they  are  not  A  scoundrel  most  be 
a  clever  fellow  ;  he  must  know  many  things  of 
which  a  fool  is  ignorant  A  ny  man  may  be  a  fool. 
I  think  a  sood  book  might  be  made  out  of  scoondrolsi 
I  would  have  a  Biographia  FtagiHosOt  the  Lioeg  •/ 
Eminent  SeoundreUf  from  the  earliest  accounto  to 
the  present  day.*  1  mentioned  banging:  I  thought 
it  a  very  awkward  situation.  Poza.  'No,  air, 
banging  is  not  an  awkward  situation :  it  is  proper, 
sir,  that  a  man  whose  actions  tend  towards  flagi- 
tious obliouity  should  appear  perpendicular  at 
last'  I  told  him  that  I  had  lately  been  in  com- 
pany with  some  gentlemen,  every  one  of  whom 
coufd  recollect  somo  friend  or  other  who  had  been 
hanged.  Pozz.  *  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  easiest  way. 
We'know  those  who  have  been  hanged  ;  we  can 
recollect  that :  but  we  cannot  number  those  who 
deserve  it ;  it  would  not  be  decorous,  sir,  in  a 
mixed  company.  No,  sir,  that  is  one  of  the  few 
thmgs  which  we  are  compelled  to  ikbukJ  ** 

Our  regard  for  literary  property  i  prevenit  mar 
making  a  larger  extract  from  the  above  important 
work.  We  hate,  however,  we  hope,  given  »ueh  paa* 
sages  as  wiU  tend  to  impress  our  readers  with  a  high 
idea  of  this  vast  undertaking. — ^Note  by  the  avh 
thor. 


I  rrtds  alludes  to  the  Jealousy  aboat  eopyriKfit,  wMsli 
Mr.  Botwell  carried  to  (kr  tliat  be  actually  printed  nepa- 
ratpty,  and  entered  at  Stattoners*  Rati,  Johnaon*8  Letter 
tn  Lord  Cheaterflcid  (vol.  I.  p.  IIS),  and  the  Account  of 
Johnaon*8  Convermtlon  wftb  Geoise  III.  at  BoekiSBlMB 
Uouae,  (vol.  L  p.  S30)  to  prevent  bis  rivals  nakliw  ass  of 
them.— Ed.] 
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Bo8WBLL*s  Original  Delation  of  the 
•«  Tour  to  the  Hebrides." 

TO   EDHOND  MALONB,   BS^* 

Mt  DB4R  SIR, — In  every  narrative,  whether 
historical  or  biographical,  authenticity  is  of  the  at* 
most  consequence.  Of  this  I  have  b«cn  so  firmly 
persuaded,  that  I  inscribed  a  formor  work  to  that 
person  who  was  the  best  jud<ve  of  its  truth.  I  need 
not  tell  yon  1  mean  General  raoli ;  who,  after  his 
great,  though  unsuccessful  efforts  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  has  found  an  honourable 
asylum  in  Britain,  where  he  has  now  lived  many 
years  the  o(»ject  of  royal  regard  and  private  ra- 
ivpect ;  and  whom  I  cannot  name  without  cxoress- 
ing  my  very  grateful  sense  of  the  uniform  Riiid- 
ness  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  show  me. 

The  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson  can  best  judge,  from 
internal  evidence,  whether  the  numerous  conveiw 
sations  which  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
ensuing  pages  are  correctly  related.  To  them, 
therefore,  I  wish  to  appeal,  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
portrait  here  exhibited  to  the  world. 

As  one  '^f  those  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  you  have  a  title  to  this  address. 
You  have  obligingly  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse 
the  original  manuscript  of  this  "  Tour,»'  and  can 
vouch  S>r  the  strict  fidelity  of  the  present  publica- 
tion. Ymir  literary  alliance  with  our  much  la- 
mented friend,  in  consequence  of  having  underta- 
ken to  render  one  of  his  labours  more  complete, 
by  your  edition  of  Shakspeare,  a  work  which  I 
mm  confident  will  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  the  pitblick,  gives  you  another  claim.  But  I 
have  a  still  more  powerful  inducement  to  prefix 
your  name  to  this  volume,  as  it  gives  me  an  oppor- 
.  tunityof  letting  the  world  know  that  I  enjoy  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  your  friendship  ;  and  of 
thus  publickly  testifying  the  sinoers  regard  with 
whicn  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your  very  faithful  and 
obedient  servant,  James  Boswbll. 

London,  9IHh  Bepterabpr,  178S. 

ADTERTISBMBKT     TO    THE    SECOKD   EDITION. 

Br  correcting  the  errours  of  the  press  in  the 
former  edition,  and  some  inaccuracies  for  which 
Iheauthour  alone  is  answerable,  and  by  supplying 
Aome  additional  notes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der this  work  more  deserving  of  the  very  high  ho- 
nour which  the  publick  has  been  pleased  to  show 
it — the  whole  of  the  first  impression  having  been 
eold  in  a  few  weeks.  J.  B. 

Loodott,  aOtli  December,  17BS. 

ADVERTISEMENT   TO   THE   THIRD   EDITION. 

Animated  by  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  two  large  impressions  of  this  work  nave 
had,  it  has  been  my  study  to  make  it  as  perfect  as 
leould  in  this  editwn,  by  correcting  some  inac- 
curacies which  I  discovered  myself,  and  some 
which  the  kindness  of  friends  or  the  scrutinv  of  ad- 
versaries pointed  out  A  few  notes  are  aifded,  of 
which  the  principal  ohject  is,  to  refute  misrepre- 
■entation  and  calumny. 

To  the  animadversions  in  the  periodical  jour- 
aab  of  criticiBm,  and  in  the  ouraerous  publications 


to  which  mv  book  hae  ^ven  liee,  I  havemi^ai 
answer.  Every  work  roust  stand  or  fiill  by  m 
own  merit  I  cannot,  however,  omit  Uusoppoiw 
tunity  of  retumins  thanks  to  a  gentlemao  whs 
published  a  **  Defence  **  of  my  *'  Journal,"  uA 
nas  added  to  the  favour  by  oommuDioaiiog  Ni 
name  to  me  in  a  very  obliging  letter. 

It  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time  to  tike  toy  I 
particular  notice  of  the  futile  remarks,  to  raaaj  i  | 
which,  a  petty  national  resentment,  uawertfay  cf 
my  countrymen,  has  probably  given  rise;  r» 
markS)  which  have  been  industriously  ctrcalated 
in  the  publiok  prints  by  shallow  or  envious  cavils 
lers,  who  have  endeavoured  topereuade  the  worid  \ 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  character  has  been  Uumei  hj 
recording  such  varknis  instances  of  his  livdj  wtf 
and  acute  judgment,  on  every  topick  tluU  was  pre^ 
sented  to  his  mind.    In  the  opinion  of  every  pc^  ; 
son  of  taste  and  knowledge  tliat  I  have  coovmed 
with,  it  has  been  greatly  heightened  ;  and  I  «iQ 
venture  to  predict,  that  this  specimen  of  tfaecons- 
quial  talents  and  extemporaneous  effusions  of  oj 
illustrious  fellow-traveller  will  become  still  mm 
valuable,  when,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  he  shall  iiafe  | 
become  an  andenl ;  when  all  those  who  can  bov 
bear  testimony  to  the  transcendent  powers  of  his 
mind  shall  have  passed  away,  and  no  other  mtwo'  \ 
rial  of  this  great  and  good  man  shall  remain  bat 
the  following  **  Journal,"  the  other  anecdotes  tad 
letters  preserved  by  his  friends,  and  those  incoD* 
parable  works  which  have  for  many  years  been  i> 
the  highest  estimation,  and  will  be  read  and  ad- 
mired as  lon^  as  the  English  langoagp  shall  bi 
spoken  or  undeistood.  J.  B. 

London,  IStta  August,  1788. 


XII. 
A  CHRONOLOGICAL  CATALOGDE 

OP   THE 

PROSE  WORKS  1  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  LLO. 
N.  B.— To  those  which  he  himself  acknowl- 
edged  is  added  acknowL  To  those  wMch  maybe 
fully  believed  to  be  his  from  internal  evidence  if 
added  intern,  evid. 

1735.  Abridgement  and  translation  of  l/^ttft 
Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  acknowL 

1738.  Part  of  a  translation  of  Father  Paul  Suffi 

History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  ac 

knowL 
N.  B. — As  this  work,  after  some  sheets  wm 
printed,  suddenly  slopped,  I  know  not  whether 
any  part  of  it  is  now  to  be  found. 

POB   THE  GBNTLEUAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  tfiftfm.  eviiL 

Life  of  Father  Paul,  aelnowL 

1739.  A  complete  vindication  of  the  Licensor  rf 

I  1  do  not  liere  Include  liis jmetieal  works ;  far,  txa^ 
liy  Ills  Laiin  tniiifilation  of  Pniie*s  Mewlaii,  hii  I^nnte, 
nnil  lifa  Vunlty  of  Human  WUslifS,  iiiiitatnl  froin^J*^^ 
nal ;  liia  Prolniriie  on  the  npeniii?  of  Drnry-laiw  Tittire 
by  Mr.  Garrlok,  ami  his  Irene,  a  Traerdy,  Uiey  are  ftfy 
nuinemiif,  and  in  ffi»i«>ml  slinrt ;  and  I  have  pmnM  t 
conipteio  Mlitiou  of  thcin,  in  which  I  sliall,  witli  ti^M- 
nnwt  care,  n«ccrtnhi  !h»flr  anthentlciiy,  and  HMrM 
them  Willi  nott's  and  various  reading. — Boa wmx.  (Tte 
inimninir  or  lliia  sentence,  and  paniculaily  of  theww 
ATMptiivr,  to  not  very  clear.  Perhaps  Mr.  wfJ'S 
wrote,  *'Uiey  are  not  very  nuineroua,"  which  wwsili 
leas  ohBAure.— Ed.] 
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thtt  Stage  from  tho  malidotts  and  scan- 
dalous aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  au« 
thour  oTGuFtavus  Vasa,  acknowL 
Maruwr  JAtr/aieiente :  or  an  'Essay  on 
an  ancient  prophetical  inscription  in 
monkish  rhyme,  lately  discovered  near 
Lynne  in  Norfolk,  by  Probvs  Bri- 
TANNicus,  aehiowL 

roR  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 
Life  of  Boerhaave,  acfaiotoL 
Address  to  the  Reader,  vilenu  evid. 
Appeal  to  the   Publick  in  behalf  of  the 

£ditor,  inlern.  evid. 
Considerations  on  the  case  of  Dr.  Trapp's 
Serfnons ;  a  plausible  attempt  to  prove 
that  an  authouHs  work  may  be  abridged 
without  injuring  his  property,  aehtom, 
I  *  Address  to  the  Reader  in  May. 

1740.  FOR   THE  gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  inteni.  evid. 
Life  of  Admiral  Drake,  aeknowL 
Life  of  Admiral  Blake,  acknowl. 
Life  of  Philip  Barretter,  aeknowL 
Essay  on  Epitaphs,  aeknowL 

1741.  FOR   THE  gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid, 

A  free  translation  of  the  Jests  of  Hiero- 
des,  with  an  introduction,  intern,  evid. 

Debate  on  the  Humble  Petition  mid  Ad- 
vice  of  the  Rump  Parliament  to  Crom- 
well, in  1657,  to  assume  the  title  of 
King ;  abridged,  methodized,  and  di- 
gested, iiilern*  evid. 

Translation  of  Abb^  Guyon's  Dissertation 
on  the  Amazons,  intern,  evid. 

Translation  of  Fontenelle's  Panegyrick  on 
Dr.  Morin,  ititem,  evid. 

1748.     FOR   THE   gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

EaatLj  on  the  Account  of  the  Conduct  of 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborous^h,  aeknowL 

An  Account  of  the  Life  of  Peter  Burman, 
aeknowL 

The  Life  of  Sydenham,  afterwards  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Swan's  edition  of  his  works, 
aeknowL 

Proposals  for  printing  Bibliotheca  Harlei- 
aoa,  or  a  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  afterwards  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  that  catalogue,  in 
which  the  Latin  accounts  of  the  books 
were  written  oy  him,  aeknowL 

Abridgement,  entitled  Foreigia  History,  in- 
tern, evid. 

£lssay  on  the  Description  of  China  from 
the  French  of  Du  Halde,  intern,  evid. 
1743.   Dedication  to  Dr.  Mead  of  Dr.  James's 
Medicinal  Dictionary,  intern,  evid, 

FOR  TBB  OBNTLBMAM'S  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intern,  evid. 

Parliamentary  Debates  under  the  name  of 
Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput  from 

I  [These  and  several  other  artlclea.  which  are  marked 
with  %n  Miariik,  were  suitgeftcd  to  Mr.  Makme  by  Mr. 
ChAlmers  aa  probably  written  by  Dr.  JobnaMi ;  they  are, 
tbtrefore,  placed  in  this  general  list.— Ed.] 


Nov.  19,  1740,  to  Feb.  S3,  1743-3, 
inclusive,  aeknowL 

Considerations  on  the  Dispute  between 
Crousaz  and  Warburton  on  Pope's  Els- 
say  on  Man,  inlertu  tvUL 

A  Letter,  announcing  that  the  Life  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  speedily  to  be  published  b^ 
a  person  who  was  favoured  with  his 
confidence,  intern,  evid. 

Advertisement  for  Osborne  concerning  tho 
Harleian  Catalogue,  uitem.  evid. 

1744.  Life  of  Richard  Sava^e^  oc/ctioto/. 
Preface  to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  oo- 

knowL 

FOR  THE   GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Preface,  intenu  evid. 

1 745.  Miscellaneous  Observations  on  the  tragedy 

of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on  Sir  T.  H.*8 
(Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's)  Eldition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  proposals  for  a  new 
Edition  of  that  Poet,  aeknowL 
1747,  Plan  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  .English 
Language,  addressed  to  Philip  Do*^ 
mer,  Eai\  d  Chesterfield,  aeknowL 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

*  Lauder's  Proposals  for  printing  the  Jidth 

mtts  Extd  of  Grotius. 
[Abridgement  of  Foreign  Histoir,  Gent. 

Mas,  1794,  p.  1001.] 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

174S.    Life  of  Roscommon,  aeknowL 

Foreign  History,  November,  intern,  evid. 

FOR  MR.  DODSLET's  PRECEPTOR. 

Preface,  achiowL 

Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,  aeknowL 

FOR  THE  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

1749.  ♦  Letter  on  Fire  Works. 

1750.  The  Rambler,  the  first  paper  of  which 

was  published  20th  of  March  this  year, 
and  the  last  17th  of  March,  1752,  the 
day  on  which  Mrs.  Johnson  dieds,  oe- 
knowL 

Letter  in  the  General  Advertiser  to  ezcita 
the  attention  of  the  publick  to  the  per- 
formance of  Comtis,  which  was  next 
day  to  be  acted  at  Drury-lane  playhouse, 
for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daugh- 
ter, aeknowL 

Preface  and  Postscript  to  Lauder's  Pam- 
phlet, entitled  *'An  Essay  on  Milton's 
Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in  his 
Paradise  Lost,"  acknoivL 

FOR  the  gentleman's  MAGAZINE. 

Address  to  the  Publick  concerning  Miss 
Williams's  Miscellanies. 

1751.  Life  of  Cheynel,  in  the  Miscellany  called 

"The  Student,"  acknmoL 
Letter  for  Lander,  addressed  to  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  John  Douglas,  acknowledging 

a  This  is  a  mistake.  TIm  last  aambttr  of  the  Rambler 
appeared  on  the  14th  of  March,  three  days  befeie  Mn. 
Johnson  died.    See  voL  1.  p.  69.— Maloki. 
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his  fmud  ooncerning  Milton  in  tenoB 
ofsaitable  contrition,  ^knowL 
Dedication  to  the  £ari  of  Middlesex  of 
Mrs.     CharioUe     Lennox's    "Female 
dutxotey"  iniern,  eoitL 

FOR  THE  GBMTLBMAN^S   MAGAZINE. 

♦  Preface. 

*  Criticism  on  Moore's  Gil  Bias. 

1755.  Dedication  to  John,   Eari  of  Orrery,  of 

Shakspeare  illustrated,  by  Mrs,  Char- 
lotte Lennox,  aeknowL 
During  this  and  the  following  vear  he 
wrote  and  gave  to  his  much  loved 
friend,  Dr.  Bathurst,  the  papers  in  the 
Adventurer,  signed  T.,  acktunoL 

roR  THE  gentleman's  magazine. 

♦  Preface. 

♦  Notice  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave's  death,  in- 

serted in  the  last  pa^e  of  the  index. 
1754.   Life  of  Edward  Cave  m  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine^  aehwwL 

FOR  TUB  gentleman's   MAGAZINE. 

♦  Preface. 

1765.  A  Dictionary,  with  a  Grammar  and 
History  of  the  English  Language, 
achiowL 
An  account  of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetical  Nee- 
dle, with  a  Table  of  the  variations  at 
the  most  remarkable  cities  in  Europe, 
from  the  year  1660  to  1780,  aeknowL 
This  he  wrote  for  Mr.  Zachariah  Wil- 
liams, an  ingenious  ancient  Welsh  gen- 
tleman, fntJ&r  of  Mrs.  Anna  Williams, 
whom  he  for  many  years  kindly  lodged 
in  his  house.  It  was  published  with  a 
translation  into  Italian  by  Signor  Baret- 
ti.  In  a  copy  of  it,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  is 
pasted  a  character  of  the  late  Mr.  Zach- 
ariah Williams,  plainly  written  by  John- 
son, inttrn.  eoti. 

1 756.  An  Abridgement  of  his  Dictionary,  aekn. 
Several  ^says  in  the  Universal  Visitor, 

which  there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining. All  that  are  marked  with  two 
asterisks  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  al- 
though I  am  confident,  from  internal 
evidence,  that  we  should  except  from 
these  "The  Life  of  Chaucer,"  "Re- 
flections on  the  State  of  Portugal,"  and 
"An  Essay  on  Architecture."  And 
from  the  same  evidence  1  am  confident 
that  he  wrote  "Further  Thoughts  on 
Agriculture''  and  "A  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  Literature  and  Authours." 
The  Dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs,  writ- 
ten by  Pope,  he  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged, and  added  to  his  "  Idler." 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  a 
new  edition  of  his  Christian  Morals,  oc- 
knowL 

In  the  LiTERART   MAOAzmB,   or  Uni- 
terSai.    Review,    which     began    in 


January,  1756,  Mb   Qriodial  Ean 
are. 

The  Preliminary  Address,  tMtern.  etd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Polilical  Sttntf 
Great  Britain,  vtUiti,  ewL 

Remarks  on  the  Militia  Bill,  inUnu  mi 

Observations  on  his  Britannick  Majcsj^ 
Treaties  with  the  Empress  of  Kom 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 'Caaid,» 
tern,  etntL 

Observations  on  the  Present  Stale  of  i( 
faire,  intern,  evid, 

Memoire  of  Frederick  III.,  King  of  Pr» 
sia,  intem.  evid. 

In  tiie  same  Magazine  his  Rimn 
are  of  the  following  books :  '^HmUt 
History  of  the  lloyal  Sodajj* 
"Browne's  Christian  Morals  i'^'^af- 
ton*8  Essay  on  the  Writmgs  sad  Goa 
of  Pope,"  voL  L;  "Hampton's  Tn» 
lation  of  Polybius; "  "Sir  Isttc  ^'i^ 
ton's  ArgumcnU  in  proof  of  a  Detaf 
"Boriase's  History  of  tJbe  isles  fihit 
ly;"  "Home's  Experiments  on  Bka^ 
ing ; "  "  Browne's  History  of  iism 
ca; "  "Hales  on  Distilling  Sea-Witc^ 
Ventilatora  in  Ships,  and  curing  u  i 
Uste  in  Milk;"  "Lucas's  Esnj « 
Waters;"  "Keith's  Catalogue  of  !ki 
Scottish  Bishops  ; "  "  PbiiosopM 
Transactions,"  vol.  xlix. ;  "  Miacdii- 
nies  by  Elizabeth  Hanison ; "  "Eruh 
Map  and  Account  of  the  fiiliddle  C«b 
nies  in  America;"  "The  Cadet,  i 
MUitary  Treatise;"  "The  Condudrf 
the  Ministry  relating  to  the  present  Wi^ 
impartiality  examin^,"  tnlem.  etid. 

"Mrs.  Lennox's  Translation  of  SoU^ 
Memoirs;"  "Letter  on  the  Cased 
Admiral  Byng ;  "  "  Appeal  to  the  P^ 
pie  concerning  Adminu  Byng ; "  **Ba» 
way's  Eight  Days'  Journey  and  Eanj 
onTes;"  "Some further  particulanii 
Relation  to  the  Case  of  Adminl  Bjng 
by  a  gentleman  of  Oxford,"  acbuwt. 

Mr.  Jonas  Hanway  having  written  an  u* 
gry  Answer  to  the  Review  of  his  Eamj 
on  Tea,  Johnson,  in  the  same  coikctioa^ 
made  a .  reply  to  it^  aeknawL  This  ii 
the  only  instance,  it  is  believed,  wImb 
he  condescended  to  take  notice  of  uf 
thing  that  had  been  written  against  bio; 
and  here  his  chief  intention  seena  to 
have  been  to  make  sport 

Dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Rocbford  fl( 
and  Preface  to^  Mr.  Payne's  Introdao- 
tion  to  the  Game  of  Dreugbts,  aektuwL 

Introduction  to  the  London  Cbronide^  n 
Evening  Paper,  which  still  subaisti  wA 
deserved  credit,  aeknowL 

*  "  Observations  on  the  Foregpmg  Let* 
ter,"  L  a  A  Letter  on  the  Amoictt 
Colonies. 
1757.  Speech  on  the  Subject  of  an  Addicfitotfo 
Throne  after  the  Expedition  toRod*- 
fort ;  delivered  by  one  of  his  frieodi  a 
some  publick  meeting:  it  is  printed  ii 
the  Gentleman's  Majgazine  £»  OdolMi 
1785.  intern,  evid. 
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Thefint  two  paragraphs  of  Che  Preftoe  to 
Sir  WilUani  Chambers't  Designs  of  Chi- 
nese Buildings,  &c  aeknowL 

ITSSm  The  Idlek,  which  be^an  April  5.  in  this 
year,  and  was  oonunued  till  April  5, 
1760,  mchMwL 
An  Essay  on  the  Bravery  of  the  English 
Common  Soldiers  was  added  to  it,  when 
published  in  volumes,  aeknowL 

1760.    RasseUs,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  a  Tale,  ac- 

Advertisement  for  the  Proprietors  of  the 
idler  against  certain  persons  who  pirated 
those  papers  as  they  came  out  singly  in 
a  newspaper  called  the  Universal  Cbroo- 
ide,  or  W  eekly  Gazette,  intertu  evid. 

For  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox's  English  Ver- 
sion of  Brumoy,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Greek  Comedy,'*  and  the  General  Con- 
clusion of  the  Book,  intern,  evitL 

Introduction  to  the  World  Displayed,  a 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  ae- 
knowL 

Three  Letters  in  the  Gazetteer,  concerning 
the  best  plan  for  Blsckfriars-bridge^  ae- 
knowL 
1700.  Address  of  the  Painters  to  G^eorge  IIL  on 
his  Accession  to  the  throne,  inlem.  evid. 

Dedication  of  Baretti's  Italian  %nd  English 
Dictionary  to  the  Marquis  of  Abren, 
then  Envoy-Extraordinary  from  Spain 
at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  in/em. 
evid. 

Review  in  the  Gentleman's  Ms^azine  of 
Mr.  Tytlei's  acute  and  able  vindication 
of  Mary  Gtueen  of  Scots,  aeknowL 

Introduction   to   the  proceedings   of   the 
Committee  for  Clothmg  the  French  Pris' 
oners,  aeknowL 
1761.   Preface  to  Rolfs  Dictionary  of  Trade  and 
Commerce^  aeknowL 

Corrections  and  Improvements  for  Mr. 
Gwvn  the  Architect's  pamphlet,  entitled 
'*T(ioushts  on  the  Coronation  of  George 
ni."  aehwwL 
176S.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Kennedy's  Complete  System  of 
Astronomical  Chronology  unfolding  the 
Scriptures,  4to  edition,  aeknowL 

Preface  to  the  Catalo^e  of  the  Artist's 
Exhibition,  intern.  evuL 
1763.  Character  of  Collins  in  the  Poetical  Cal- 
endar, published  by  Fawkes  and  Woty, 
acknoioL 

Dedication  to  the  Eari  of  ShafUsbury  of 
the  edition  of  Roger  Ascbam's  English 
Works,  published  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bennett,  aeknowL 

The  Life  of  Ascham,  also  prefixed  to  that 
edition,  aeknowL 

Review  of  Telcmachus,  a  Masque,  by  the 
Reverend  George  Graham,  of  Eton 
College,  in  the  Critical  Review,  ae- 
knowL 

Dedication  to  the  aueen  of  Mr.  Hoole's 
Translation  of  Tasso,  aeknowL 

Account  of  the  Detection  of  the  Imnoeturo 
of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  published  in 
▼OL.  n.  68 


the  Newapapen  and  QeQlleman's  Mag* 
ayine,  aeknowL 

1764.  Part  of  a  Review  of  Granger^a  "Sogir 

Cane,"  a  Poem,  in  the  London  Chron- 
icle, aeknowL 
Review   of   Goldsmith's    «<  Traveller,"   a 
Poem,  in  the  Critical  Review,,  ocibuw^. 

1765.  The   Plays   of  William   Shakspeare,  in 

eight   volumes,   8vOi   with  iMotes,  «^ 
knowL 

1766.  The  Fountaios,  a  Fsiry  Tale,  in   Mn. 

WiUiams's  MiscelUnies,  aeknowL 

1767.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  Mr.  Adams's 

Treatise  on  the  Globes,  aeknowL 

1769.  Character  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Zachariah 

Mttdfie,  in  the  London  Chronicle,  ao- 
knoioL 

1770.  The  False  Alarm,  otibiotot. 

1771.  Thoughts  on  the  late  Transactions  respect- 

ing Falkland's  Islands,  aeknowL 

1772.  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster;    dictated  to 

me  for  the  House  of  Lords,  aeknowL 
Arsament  in  support  of  the  Law  of  Vieioua 
introndtHoni    dictated   to  me  for  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  aeknowL 

1773.  Preface  to  Macbean's  "  Dictionary  of  An- 

cient Geography,"  aeknowL 
Arguments  m  favour  of  the  Rights  of  Lay 
Patrons;   dictated  to  me  for  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, aeknowL 

1774.  The  Patriot,  oeibioto/. 

1775.  A  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Soot- 

land,  aeknowL 

Proposals  for  publishing  the  works  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Lennox,  in  3  volumes, 
4ta  aeknowL 

Preface  to  Baretti's  Easy  Lessons  in  Italian 
and  English,  intem.  eoid. 

Taxation  no  Tyranny :  an  Answer  to  the 
Resolutions  and  Address  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  aeknowL 

Argument  on  the  Case  of  Dr.  Memis ;  dic- 
tated to  me  for  the  Court  of  Sessions  in 
Scotland,  aeknowL 

Argument  to  prove  that  the  Corporation 
of  Stiriing  was  corrupt ;  dictated  to  me 
for  the  House  of  Lords,  aeknoioL 

1776.  Argument  in  support  of  the  Ri  ht  of  im- 

mediate and  personal  Reprehension 
from  the  Pulpit;  dictated  to  me,  oe- 
knowL 
Proposals  for  publishing  an  Analysis  for 
the  Scotch  Celtick  Language,  by  the 
Reverend  Willism  Shaw,  aeknoioL 

1777.  Dedication  to  the  King  of  the  PoAthnmons 

Works  of  Dr.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, aeknowL 
Additions  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  that 

Prelate,  prefixed   to   those  works,  se- 

knowl. 
Various  Papers  and  Letters  in  favour  of 

the  Reverend  Dr.  Dodd.  aeknowL 
1780.   Advertisement  for  his  Friend,  Mr.  Thrale, 

to  the  Worthy  Electors  of  the  Borough 

of  Soothwark,  oeknoteL 
First  Paragraph  of  Mr.  Thomas  Daviea*k 

Life  of  Garrick,  ocJbioiel. 
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Preftcesy  bkynphied  and  critioaL  to  the 
Works  oT  the  moat  eimneot  Engliah 
Poela;  aAerwarda  published  with  the 
Title  of  the  LiTea  oT  the  English  Poeta, 
meknowl. 

Ai^gument  on  the  importance  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  I>eeda ;  dictated  to  me  for  an 
Election  Committee  of  the  Hooae  of 
Commona,  McknowL 

On  the  Distinction  between  Toet  and 
Whio  }  dictated  toVne,  aeknowL 

On  Vicanous  Punishmtsnts,  and  the  great 
Propitiation  for  the  Sins  of  the  WorM  by 
Jesus  Christ  ;  dictated  to  me,  aehuAoL 

Atsoment  in  favour  of  Joseph  Knight,  an 
African  Negro,  who  claimed  his  Liberty 
in  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and 
obtained  it :  dictated  to  me,  aeknowL 

Defence  of  Mr.  Robertson,  Printer  of  the 
Caledonian  Mercury,  against  the  Society 
of  Procurators  in  Edinburgh,  for  having 
inserted  in  hia  paper  a  ludicrous  para- 
gnph  against  them  |  demonstrating  that 
It  was  not  an  injurious  Libel ;  dictated 

Tbe  greatest  [putli  if  nut  the  whole,  of  a 
Reply,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Shaw,  to 
a  peraon  at  Edinburgh,  of  the  name  of 
Clarke,  refutine  his  a^ments  for  the 
authenticity  of  tne  Poems  published  by 
Mr.  James  Macpherson  as  Translations 
fiom  Ossian,  hUem,  evid, 
1194.  List  of  the  Authors  of  the  Universal  Hieto- 
ly,  deposited  in  the  Mtiah 


1788. 


and  printed  in  Uie  GeDdeam^  l^^fl^ 
sine  tor  December,  this  year,  i   ~ 


VAAIOUS  TEARSL 

Letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  mckn^mL 
Prayers  and  Meditations,  which  he  dcfiver- 
ed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Straban,  enjoiai^g 
him  to  publish  them,  mekmmoL 
Sermons,  Uft  far  muHk^tion  hf  Jda 
Taylor;  LL.  D.  Piebeodary  of  Wotr 
minster,  and  given  to  the  World  by  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Hayes^  A.  M.  taloa. 
ceuL 

Such  was  the  number  and  variety  of  the  prass 
works  of  this  eztiaerdinary  man,  which  I  hsvs 
been  able  to  discover,  and  mm  dt  likttUf  U  aim- 
Hon  1 ;  but  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind,  that  thoe 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  many  more  which 
are  yet  concealed ;  and  we  ma^r  add  to  the  ae- 
eount,  the  numerous  letters  wlucb  be  wrale,  9i 
which  a  oonsiderable  part  are  yet  unpobGshed. 
It  is  hoped  that  thoee  persons,  in  whose  poesesMB 
they  aie^  will  favour  tne  world  with  them. 

JjJIBS  BoeWBUL 


1  (Tlito  to  a  mrwof  nlvassx  Whai  waifc  en 
been  that  Mr.  BOTwdl  wm  aot  mt  UUrt^  tm  _ 
That  tbcre  wai  Mne  pMaliar  airaniiig  hero  caa 
be  doobCed.  It  ptHuipa  may  aOode  to  sone 
of  a  jacobtte  tendency,  written  ia  Jotaooo** 
■nd  wblcb  WBMf  bave  beoa  aekaowtedfed  ta 
Bopwell ;  but  tbls  ia  a  mere  cooifeetiua.  Many  of 
ticlee  tnsertcd  In  tbe  foregoiof  Ilrt  m  wurmml 
(portteQlarly  tbose  tnm  the  aiegaxiiies)  are  eC  v 
and  of  veqr  donbtlai  aathsBildi3r.r-^ 


INDEX. 


AnMLBtOTBWICX,  1.  SSL 

AtereronUe,  Mr.  Junes,  of  PhUadelpliia,  bli  commimt 

CBtfoBB  coBcenilng  Johiwon,  i.  V&.  .  .    ^ 

AfcertMB,  I.  MB.--Jolmnn't  Bccount  of,  I.  SM-3-*ottCT, 

4ma  ftmgM  for  die  honour  of,  i.  443  ».-WlUlam  Gor- 

iDO,  teoood  Eftri  of,  i.  385  ». 
AbenlooiuM,  L  3S3. 
Abemetliy,  »ot.  Joira,  on  the  efltet  of  pnyer,  L  344^ 

aome  account  of,  i.  M.  «.  ^    .    ,  ,. 

AUngdim,  WiUoufhby  Bertie,  fourth  Eari  of,  bo»-moC 

Abington,  Mra.  the  actKes,  L  508,  510,  51S,  590,  530. 
Aliuradon,  oath  of,  i.  50& 
AhMsmeeim,  U.  1^  ISS. 
Absentee  tax,  iL  SS7. 

AbBolute  priDcee,  L  588.         

AhrtemlouraeM,  Johnron'a,  1. 30  i^aW,  Sa7,  MS,  «3, 3W, 

383,  412,  481,  582;  U.  33,  57,  m,  « 

AlMuiditlea,  ase  of  dellneatins,  iL9t8,        

Abase,  pemona^  i.  S50,  304.-3ohnaon'a  diff egnd  of,  IL 

904.  !qS. 
Abvirinia,  Loho*e  voyage  to,  1. 30 ;  H.  51^-*rtnce  of,  #m 

Academy  Delia  Crawaaend  lohnaonthdr  Vocabttlaiy, 

1.  198. 
Accent,  Scotch,  overcome  by  penevenace,  L  SS5. 
AcemintB,  keeplnc,  H.  331k 
Acfaillea,ableldor,U.954. 

Acta  and  Galatea.  H.  149.  

Aamatotaace,  Jomoq'b  Damerons  and  Tailoaa,  n.  so, 

Acaaaintanccs,  L  198:  U.  390. ^t^^ 

Aedna,  l.«  ».;  11. 350,  ^50  ii.-tiaglc,  Johnaon'e  contempt 

o<;T.  338.  .  ^, 

Action,  in  public  apeaUng,  1.  304.  ^^ 

Active  apoSi  In  yoSTpeopI**  »*  »  ^  wckoned  ldl»- 
aSv^j  of  body ,  irthnaon'a,  a.  a88.-of  mind,  Johnaon'fli 

nejudiee  agafaiM,  and  contemptoooe  eeverily  towaids, 

r67-«,  80  n. ;  H.  844,  945.  ^  ,     _.  ^  _  „^ 

AdamaTkev.  Dr.  WllHaro,  maater  of  Pembroke  CoUege, 

oXdTgoJgS, 4  51. Vl,  74, TO,  1134,  198. 914,  37, 

0.  1m  11,-hto  nccoant  of  the  fliat  w|Sf  "^^J  ^^ 
•Irene,'  L  TOi-hla  AnwrertoHume'eEiMy  on  JUra- 
cleTll.  35.-John8on'i  letter  to,  U.  413.-Mim,  after- 
wanla  Mra.  Hyett,  U.  384^.-George,  the  mathematical 
iSlrament  m1ik7r.  John««'«  fedtoitfon  to  the  king  of 
hie  »Ti«atlee  on  tLe  GWm^  1.  }38,^- 
Addiflon,  Joeeph,  L  9  »7.««  ?":.^^ls?S!^baV 
431,519;  ILfc.  Ill,  145, 1«.  »l,  «^  ?ft*&.riaT 
-hie « KTotanda,' l.89«.-hto * ftemaAs o« I»>y»  »-21» 
519n.— hte  etyle  compared  with  Johnson's,  i.9L-«h- 
SrfobservSonof  sTj.  Hawkins  on  the  rtyteo^i. 
91  n  —his  conduct  towards  Steele,  H.  974.  901.— John- 
S;-;o|S&of"L«,  108,891;  U.'l80.-iohnson,Lifo 

Addrem  of  the  Palntera  to  Geoiga  IlL  on  his  accession, 

H    JK   oon 

^ASiSSS^'S^io^  HawkaswojrUi;.,  I.  «,  9M«^ 
107,  lOM,  139.— the  papers  marked  T,  written  by 
Johnson,  1. 130:  ii.  473  a.  .    .,. 

•  Adventures  of  a  Gainea,'  by  whom  written,  I.  417  «. 
» Advenaria,*  specimen  of  Johnson  ■»  »•  8^ 
Advenanes,  not  to  be  ueated  with  respect,  i.  »l^_^ 
Ad^SfSSIS^ta,  Johnmm'iL  In  t^  G«ttoan'.  MagJ 
slne,t35,63L— in  the  Univenal  Chroolek,  L  i4»^-ln 
SieEdhibanEb  newspapers,  i.  4110. 
AdMlteiy,  L  947-& 


<  .^Bgrt  Epheneria,*  Johnson*!,  IL  306, 488. 
iEneid,  story  of  the,  11.  340. 
iGschyhis,  Potter's  traualatlon  of,  U.  155. 
Affectation,  11. 951, 588.— in  writiiig,  L  409^-of  flunlliM^ 

ity  with  the  great,  11.  979. 
Affection,  natural,  T.  965 ;  ii.  9U,  343^-JohiMoa'k,  Ibr 

MlariE»olbby,ll90:il.«76.    ^ '*''-^'«™"^  "» 
Agar,-  Welbore  islUs,  Esq.  ii.  05  a. 
Age.  oM,  U.  198, 154, 186,  963jSl,  37& 

*  AgH,*  Home's  tragrdy  of,  i.  389  a. 

*  Agtanra/  Suckling's  play  oT  iL  180. 

Agntter,  Rev.  Wiiltam,  IL  389  a.— his  sermon  om  Mm- 

mn's  death,  U.  451. 
Aikin,  Miss  LeUtia,  afterwards  Mn.  Barimald,  U. »,  9L 

ikTlSl,  950.— her  Imitatkm  of  Johnaon's  aqrls,  iL  BL 
Airbaih,  Lord  Monboddo'a,  U.  11& 
Akenside,  Dr.  Marie,  1. 156,  988;  U.  49,  50  a.,  60. 
Akerman,  Mr,  keeper  of  Newnto,  aneedotes  ot,  tt.  S3S. 

—Johnson's  eukigy  on,  11.  S35. 

Alchymy,  L  530. 

Alcibtedes,  U.  158.— Ms  dog,  II.  MS. 

Alfred,  Johnson's  wMi  to  write  the  1Mb  «f;  L  71^-lite 

WUI,  ii.  306,  308  a. 
Algebra,  the  study  of,  recommended,  iL  906. 
'Anas,'  Johnson's  exempHBcatioa  of  the  word,  iL  94SL 
Allen,  Rev.  Thomas,  1.  495  ».— Edmund  the  prtaitar,  L 

146  a, 906,  485 ;  ii.  105, 150, 177,  901,  488.-^JohM0ii*s 

letter  toTlL  350.— Ralph,  Esq.  L  34& 

<  AUey  Croker.'  IL  158,  159  a. 

*  All  for  Love,*  Dryden's  preftce  to,  quoted,  IL  899  a. 
Alnwick  CasUe,  iL  161. 

Althorp,  Lord,  now  Eari  Spencer  iL  83L  Sm  Spen- 
cer. 

( AmeUa,'  Fieldh^s,  IL  65,  65  a. 

Ambition,  U.  63L 

America,  and  the  Americans,  L  407,  008;  U.  138,  133, 
168, 178.838  a.,  986, 333  a^Sdl^rightof  Gceat  Britaht 
to  tax,  IL  133. 

Amosemenis,  coahtiy,  IL  85&— a  man  known  by  hia, 
li.399. 

Amyat,  Dr.  L  164. 

»Ana,'  the,  French,  i.  431. 

Anacreon,  Baxter's,  i.  456 ;  Ii.  385,  395a.,  371.— Dove  of, 
translated  by  Johnson,  11. 479  «.— Fawkcs's  translation 
of.  iL  479  a.  

Anaitis,  temple  of.  L  304,  305. 

Analosy  between  body  and  mind,  I.  90. 

'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,*  Burton's,  L  160 ;  H.  35. 

Ancestry,  L  988. 

'  Ancient  Ballads,'  Dr.  Percy's,  U.  164, 

Ancient  times,  folly  of  praising,  at  the  expense  of  mod- 
en*^  «•  345.  _  ^ 

Anderdon,  MS8.  II.  496,  «S.  .    ,«  ,    „  ^     ^ 

Anderson,  Professor,  at  Glasgow,  L  45J^ ;  U.  OJ^. 
Robert,  hte  *  Life  of  Johnson,'  L  17  a.,  37  a.,  79  a.— 
Mr.,  his  'Sketches  of  the  NaUve  Irish,'  L  984;  11.  93. 

Andrew's,  St.,  L  341 ;  II.  558.— its  library,  L3tta^rulaa 
of  its  cathedral,  U.  58^lto  univerrity,  ii;  5S9. 

Anecdotes,  Jolmson's  love  of,  i.  333.— general  innccnracr 
of,  iL  411  a.— at  second  hand,  Utile  tobe  relied  on,  U. 


Attfractuoslties  of  the  human  mind,  11.  90. 

Angel,  Mr.  John,  his  >  Btenogiaphy,'  L  310. 

Ancel,  fallen,  11.  354. 

Anne,  Oneen,  Johnson  mnebedby,  for  the  evil,  L15<- 

wlts  of  her  reten.  H.  188  a. 
AnnlhiUition, «.  llO,  l^W-      ^  _^  ^.    .   ..„ 
'  Animus  sequus,*  the,  not  inheritable,  L  458. 
Anonymous  wridiifs,  IL  805. 
*  Annus  MiraMlis,'  Tasker's,  ii.  397  a. 
Anson,  Lord,  H.  904,  904  a^ohnson's  qdfwm  on  Wn 

temple  of  the  winds,  U.  904  ». 
•Antl£lofl8,'lL499. 
Antiquarian  reseiiclm,  tt.  185. 
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Apdlei»  dM  Venoi  oi;  tt.  90Bk  996  «. 
ApoGiypbt,  IL  15M. 
'Apoliigy,'  Clbber*8,  U.  75. 

*  Apology  for  the  ausken,*  BarcUy*a,  il.  41. 
Apolosy,  Joliii0OQ*a  readoMM  to  make  ooe,  U.  3B4. 

*  Apotheoeifl  of  Miltoa,*  not  written  by  Johneoo,  1.  54. 
AMaritia«iM-  14»i  IfiS-S,^  281,  987,  SOS,  »5,  906  n.; 

Appetite,  riden  out  in  quest  of,  ii.  306. 

Applua,  Clcero*a  elinncter  ot,  applied  to  JoIumoii,  ii. 

Applause,  U.  8S3. 

April  foois*  (lay,  ii.  91,  91  «. 

Arabs,  fidelity  oT  i.  3S3. 

Arbuthno^  Dr.  JolM^  L  193,  334.— Kobert,  Esq;  L  3S9, 

'Arcadia,'  Sidney^  ii.  101  «. 

Arcbcs,  comparative  stieogtli  of  semidreular  and  eUpCt- 

Arcbiteeture,  ornamental,  ii.  31 

Areskiue,  Sir  John,  i.  484. 

Aixtting,  Johnson's  mode  of,  and  fondness  for,  it.  51, 57, 
9lW,^,  3<»  a.,  391. 

ment,  Johnson's,  on  schoolmasten  and  their  duty.  L 
)  536.~on  vicious  intromission,  i.  300,  537.— inde- 
of  lay  patronage,  1. 316, 538.— against  Dr.  Mamls's 
laiikt,  mat  be  wss  suled  *  doctor  of  medicine,*  in- 
i  of  *  physician,'  i.  5£),  5SO4— in  favour  of  the  coi^ 
poraHon  of  Stirling,  i.  589, 550.— on  entaite,  ii.  34.— on 
the  lib«ny  of  the  pulpit,  11. 79, 559^— on  the  registration 
01*  deeds,  ii.  983.— hi  favour  of  a  negro  claiming  his  lib- 
erty, iL  13SL  561d— against  a  prosecution  by  the  nrocu- 
latora  of  Edinburgh  against  the  publisher  of  a  libel,  tl. 
SM,  468.— and  testimony,  H.  379. 

Anyle,  Archibald,  fourth  Duke  of,  i.  445.-John,  fifth 
Duke  of,  1.  447,  447  ».-^ohnson's  visit  to,  i.  448.— 
Johnson's  Iftter  to.  i.  451.— his  letter  to  Johnson,  Ikid. 
— Rlizabeth  Gunning,  Dueheai  of,  i.  447,  447  n. 

Artoeto,  H.  914. 

ArintoUe,  saying  of,  U.  947.— his  *  Poetics,*  iL  967, 
967  m. 

Arithmetic,  Johnson's  resort  tO|  when  his  foncy  was  dis- 
ocdered,  ii.  964. 

Aikwrigfav  Bir  Richard,  IL  400. 

Annidsie,  1.  373,  417. 

Armorial  bearinga,  I  994. 

Arms,  -pOIng  of,  why  insisted  on.  ii.  196. 

Armstrongt  Dr.  JolWi  1-  161  n.    u.  95. 
•  Anuy,  oflteeis  of  the,  i.  464. 

Amauld,  Anthony,  ii.  193. 

Arnold,  Dr.  Thoraaa,  Us  *ObservatioH  on  Insanity,' 
tt.  i2l 

*  An  of  UTing  bi  London,'  i.  39. 
Aitifleial  mtaia,  1.  498  a. 


*  Arts  corrective,'  I.  497. 

Anicle^  subscription  to  the  thlrty^iioe,  i.  986,  989, 983 

Asciam,  Roger,  Johnson's  life  of,  i.  906. 
Asaph,  Bishop  of.    See  Bhipleir. 

*  Aaeanins.*  1.  386  ».,  307  a.,  388 
Ash,  Dr.  John,  founder  of  the  E 


EumeBao  dub,  tt.  431  n. 


Ash,  Dr.  John, 

Ashbourne,  ii.  194, 134. 

Ashburton,  Lord.    See  Dunning. 

Assertion,  ii.  380  n. 

Assise,  maiden  one,  11. 156. 

Association  of  ideas,  ii.  169. 

Astle,  Thomas,  Esq.,  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
1.  (36.— Johnson's  leUer  to,  11. 306.— his  notes  on  Alfted's 
wilUii.308.30e  a.- Rev.  Mir.,  Johnson's  advice  to,  sa 
to  bis  studies,  Ii.  301. 

Aston,  Sir  Thonaa,  1.99,  99  a.— Miss  Mary,  afterwards 
Mra.  Brodie,  i.  99,  39  a. ;  ii.  376  a.,  3n  a.— Miss  Ma- 
ry, Johnson's  epigram  addressed  to,  L  54 :  it.  190  a. 
—Mrs.  Elisabeth,  C  30, 343  a.,  371 ;  ii.  4, 44. 46, 109, 135, 
-Jolmson's  letters  to,  i.  343,  953 ;  U.  id,  90,  103,  135, 
901,  903,  913,  333,  317,  370. 

Astley,  Mr.  Philip,  the  equestrian,  Ii.  390,  990  a. 

■  As  You  Like  It,'  the  clown's  answer  in,  ii.  936. 

Ath*'iiim,  i.  336. 

•Athol  porridge,*  ii.  981 

*  Atlas,'  the  race-horse,  i.  479  a. 

Atonement,  the  jrreat  artlcte  of  Chriatlanity,  L  350, 351 
a. :  ii.  138  a.,  303,  303  a.,  448  a. 

Attack,  advantages  which  authors  derive  ftom,  L  417, 
515. 

Atterbunr,  Dr.  Francis,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  ii.  144, 151, 
— hl«  fiineral  sermon  on  Lady  Cutts,  U.  144^-sQrlaof 
Ms  Mermons,  tl.  151. 

Attorney  genural.  ludicrous  tMe  given  to,  ii.  77. 

Attorneys,  i.  171,  444  a. ;  il.  391. 

Avarice,  1.  433:  U.  CS,  74, 181,  996,  957. 


AneUnleek  eatale,  i.  457. 4S7  a. ;  iL  83. 561,  in^-Laii 
BosweU's  fkther,  L  4M,  458, 458  a.  jtt.  78  a.,  SU-^tea- 
ignates  Johnson  '  Ursa  M^Jor,'  L  450. 

Auchnssheai,  L  369. 

Author,  rarely  hurt  by  his  critics,  ii.  930l— the  *YonK' 
a  poem  by  Johnson,  L  539.— Virgil's  deaciiptkm  of  the 
entrance  into  bell  appli-d  to,  L  431. 

Authors,  L  100,350,313,310,417,518;  U.  55, 194, 143, 161. 
185,  9i>4,905j3Q3,303,38e.-modem,  the moouof  fife: 
rature,  it.  185.— anacks  on  ihem  useful,  L  417.— the 
casuistry  which  passes  on  the  worid  the  Bradoctien 
of  one,  for  that  of  another,  eondeauicd,  L  M,  M9  a. 

B. 
Bachey  Graig.  L  483,  483  a. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Lord  Venilam,  1.401 ;  il.  130^— Manefs 

'  Life '  of,  iL  130.— his  '  History  of  Hemy  VIL,*  L3H. 

->hls  precept  for  conversation,  ii.  3SSl 
Badcock,  Rev.  Samuel,  IL  438.— his  vWt  to  Tiihiwai.  iL 

438.— some  account  of,  iL  438  a. 
Badenoeh,  Lord  of,  1.  360,  300  a. 
Badini,  Bignor,  anecdote  of,  ii.  390  a. 
Bad  habits,  U.  333  a.— maaasement,  U.  179^ 
Bagshaw,  Rev.  Thomas,  i.  390.— some  acooum  oi;  L3n 

a.— John8on*s  letter  to,  i.  390;  U.  414^ 
"      lpes,L433. 


tiDlie,  Dr.  Matthew,  his  rccommendaHoii  of  caid-flay- 

ing,  i.  466  a.  ^ 

Baker,  Sir  Richard,  his  <  Cbnmicles '  quoted,  L  389  a.— 

Sir  Oeone,  ii.  416.— Mrs.,  L  937. 
Balance  of  misery,  IL  387,  483. 
Balcarras,  Eari  of.  ii.  80  a. 
Ball  without  powder,  il.  944. 
BaUantfaie,  Mr.  George,  i.  156. 
Balloons,  It  416,  417. 

BaUow,  Mr.  Thomas,  ii.  56.— some  aeoount  oi;  L  56  a. 
Baltic,  Johnson's  proposal  voyage  to,  ii.  IflS. 
Bankes,  Mr^  of  Doraptshire,  i.  56. 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  1.379,  380,  380  a.j440a.;  0.190,999 

—Johnson's  motto  for  his  goat,  L  979. 
Baptism,  ii.  41,  383,  383  a. 
BarbauM.  Mr.,  U.  91,  31  a.— Letitla.    See  Aikfai. 
Barber,  Francis,  Johnson's  negro  servant,  L  97,  98, 99, 

108, 151,  937  a.,  350,  378,  939,  478  n.;  tt.  199,  4B8,  441^ 

449. 
Baiclay,  his  « Ship  of  Pooles,'  L  119.— Mr.,  tha  yoo^ 

author,  his  defence  of  Johnson's  Shakspeare        '    ' 


Keniick,J.  933,  417  a.— Robert,  of  Ury,  his  '  Apai» 


r,IL 


for  the  Quakers,*  il.  41.— Robert,  Esq.,  one 
Thrale'a  auccemon,  U.  301,  5(B.-hiB    ^ 
301a. 

Baretd,  Slgnor  Giuseppe,  L  113, 130, 190,  143,  157,  I6B1 
165, 927, 948,  958, 56^ 372, 302, 496 ;  IL  7j9, 19, 19  i., 3? 
51  a.,  55  a.,  67  a.,  09  a.,  85, 115, 131,  853,  976.-.J6lm- 
son's  letters  to,  i.  157,  160, 165.— his  trial  for  mnider, 
L  364;  IL  386.—his  *  Travels,'  L978.~4hefliaKwhoi«- 
celved  oopy-money  in  Italy,  iL  116.^ — UsalricUires  on 
Mrs.  PloBzi's  marriage,  IL  67  a.— his  *  Fcustra  Leocra- 
ria,'  U.  131. 

Bark.  Peruvian,  Ii.  385. 

Barker,  Dr.  Edmund,  1. 75, 138. 

BamardjRev.  Dr.,  bishop  of  Kittaloe,  L  37  a. ;  iL  80,  flOa., 
148,  399.— altercation  between  Johnson  and,  an  Che 

Srnestion,  whether  a  man  can  improve  after  the  1 
orty-flve,  il.  399.- bin  pleasant  ven 
—provost  of  Eton,  Ii.  187.- Frand 

Blr  Prancls,  king's  librarian,  1.839,  S  

l«>tter  of  inotnictions  to,  on  the  formation  of  the  Umfs 
Hbrary.  1.  534. 
Barnes,  Rev.  Jiteiraa,  i.  456;  ii.  34& 
Barn  wall,  Nicholas,  Lord  Trimlratowa,  U.  143,  143  a.— 


Thomas,  his  son,  singular  instance  of  filial  a 

il.  143  a. 

Baron  Hill,  the  sttat  of  Lord  Bulkeley,  L  488  a. 
Barretter,  John  Philip,  Johnson's  Life  of,  L  57,  S8,  61. 
Barrington,  Hon.  Daines,  IL  396, 365.— his  •  Essay  on  tbs 

Emigration  of  Bhds,'  L  316.— his  *  ObaervatioiM  00  the 

StBtutf>s,*  ii.  177. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac,  hto  sermon  agabist  fouliah  talking  and 

jestinK,  11.  396  a. 
Barrowby,  Dr.,  anecdote  of,  il.  385  a. 
Barry,  Sir  Edward,  his  notion  that  pulaatlon  occaahas 

death  by  attrition,  ii.  61.— Spranger,  the  actor,  L  79 

a.-^BmM,  Esq.,  the  painter,  IL  338,  346,  348,  3SB  a. 

365  a.-Johnsnn*s  opinion  o£  IL  346,  348^  348  «.-Mi 

letter  to,  U.  33B.— Sir  N.,  IL  397. 
Barter,  Mr.,  1.  888. 

(Bas  Bleu,'  Mim  Hannah  More's  poem  of,  IL  997. 
BashfliloeM,  IL  391. 

*  Bastard,'  toe.  Savage's  poem  of  1. 67. 
Bat,  formation  of  the,  IL  191.  4 
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i«taaian,Ednra]id,orPenbrolnOi»llefe,  lifciLeeMm, 

Bath,  JoliiM(m*fe  vlftt  to,  IL  65. 

Baths,  JobiMon's  opinion  of  medicated,  i.  96S. 

Bath,  WUtfam  Polieaqr,  Earl  ot,  ».  US. 

Batheascon  vase,  Horaoe  Walpole'a  pleasant  aeomnt 

of,  I.  515  «.  r-  r- 

Bachuiat,  Allan,  ftnt  Barl,  1.  975;  IL  198,  S17  n^  973.-- 
Captain,  i.  108.— Dr.  Richard, 
KM  m.,  109  ».,  165,  914,  906,  906; 
account  of.  L  lOi.— hie  letters  tp  Johnson,  i.  101'— 
deaertbed  by  Johoaon  as  a  ^good  hater,*  i.  104. 

*  Batrachomyooiacbfa,*  flxst  edition  of,  i.  «»,  498  n. 
« Battle  of  the  Proge  and  Mice,'  i.  498,  409  n. 

*  Banle  of  the  Pinnies  and  Craaea,*  iL  390. 

*  Bandi  Bntoiota*/  aiMKed,  1.  486  n^ 

Baxter,  Richard,  quoted.  L  319,  351 ;  U.  333.  348.— Us 
*  Reasoos  of  the  Christian  Rolliion  *  leconimended  Irjr 
Johnson,  ii.  355.— WiUlam,  hie  '  Anacreon,*  L496;  IL 
385,  395  a.,  357,  97L 

*  Bayea,'  character  of,  i.  999. 
Bayle,  M.,  hie  Dictionary,  L  198,  499. 

*  Bear,'  the  epithet,  appUad  to  Johneon,  t  8S8,  519. 
Bears,  L  519. 

Beatniffe,  Richard,  Esq.,  Johnson's  letter  to,  iL  513. 

Beaton,  Cardinal,  Ids  murder,  L  349.— eome  account  of, 
L  349  m. 

Beattie,  Dr.  James,  1.  85  «.,  377,  97B,  879,  980,  999,  300, 
301,  391,  393.  394,450;  U.  3,  79, 9M, 408.— bis  letterto 
Bosweil,  L  380  n.— Johnson's  letter  to,  U.  937.— his 
'  Eaeay  on  Truth,'  ii.  963.— his  '  Hermit,'  iL  333. 

B^aucierk,  Topham,  Esq.,  L  35, 105, 106,  155, 160,  161, 
165, 188, 105,  919,916r838,  311,  316  m.,  356,  485,  «»  n., 
438, 497, 500, 505, 518,  519, 584 ;  iL  SO,  55,  135,  165, 194, 
811,  887,  »7  «.,  331,  333,  845,  851,  384,  998,  390,  331. 
—Ids  altercation  with  JohnK>n,  ii.  906.- his  death,  ii. 
886.— his  character  by  Lord  Cbarlemont,  ii.  986.— 
hie  chacier  by  Johnson,  iL  337,  831.— hie  lettem  to 
Lord  Cbarlemont,  ii.  2»i— Lady  Diana,  L  316, 493 ;  ii. 
336,  »6  «.,  333.— some  account  of  lier,  ii,  316  n.— 
Lady  Sydney,  L  485. 

Beaumaris  Castle,  L  488. 

Beaamoot,  Sir  Oeorge,  iL  176  «.,  464  «. 

Beaumont  and  Pleccher,  L  514. 

'  Beaudea  of  Johnson,'  L  87;  U.  317,  31& 

Beauty,  L  888;  iL  306. 

Bedtenliam,  U.  391. 

Btwicet,  Thomai,  the  boolueller,  L  498. 

Beckett,  Sir  John,  11.  58  n. 

Beckford,  Alderman,  U.  138. 

Bedford,  John,  fourth  Duke  of,  iL  39& 

BedUun,L589:  11.341. 

Beech,  Thomas,  his  '  Buienlo,*  L  315.— some  aeeouatof 
L3I5». 

Bessars,  L  163, 168 ;  ii.  317,  353. 

<  Benais*  Opera,'  L  433,  517,  517  «.;  iL  131, 180,  998. 

Behaviour,  Johnson  a  nice  ob«srrer  of,  ii.  09.— how  it 
-  sUoakI  be  taught,  iL  359.  Behmen,  Jacob,  L  170.— 
some  account  of,  i.  170  m. 

Beil,  Mr.  John,  of  Antermony,  bis  *  Travels  In  Ruasia,* 
L847. 

Bell,  John,  Eaq.,  of  Hertfordshire,  L  878, 301.— Mr.  John, 
his  '  British  Poets,*  ii.  394. 

Bellamy,  Mrs.  George  Anne,  the  actress,  L 145.— 4ier  I«^ 
ter  to  Johnson,  ii.  360. 

^Belleropbon,'  of  Euripides,  quoted,  L  119. 

"  '  '      i  Mr.,  his  *■  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,*  quot8d,L 
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Ben«>dictine  monks,  ii.  341. 

Benevolence,  an  excuse  for  drinking,  Ii.  183.— Johnson's, 

iL  97,  96.— human,  IL  66.  '• 

Beaseradc,  M.  de, '  a  son  lit.*  iL  115. 
Bimsley,  Mr.,  the  actor,  L  844. 
Benson,  Mr.  Auditor,  his  monument  to  Mlhoo,  L  99  a. 
Bentham,  Dr.,  canon  of  Christ  church,  iL  36. 
Beutley,  Dr.  Richard,  L  390,  383, 417,  433 ;  ii.  36.  345.— 

the  only  EogUsh  verses  written  by  hhn,  IL  890. 
Beienffer,  Richard,  Esq.,  L  858;  IL  158, 891.-soaie  ae- 

count  of,  IL  891  m. 
Beriisford,  Mrs.  and  Miss,  U.  381. 
Berinley,  Dr.  6eor«e,  Bishop  of  Ck>yne,  L 173,  909.— his 

theory,  ii.  117, 117  «.,  851. 
Berai,  Francesco,  quoted,  iL  863. 
Berwick.  Duke  of,  his  '  Memoirs,'  iL  167. 
Bmhune,  Rev.  Mr.,  L  300,  49a 
Betterton,  Mr^  the  actor,  IL  136. 
Betteswortb,  Rev.  Edmund,  L  906. 
Beverace,  Johnson's  favourile,  Ii.  61 
Bevll,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  defence  of  Hammond,  the  poet,  IL 

979. 


J  Mr.,  his  aslnordloaiy 


BIMe  should  be  read  whh  a  commentary,  IL  71.*^< 
.  J5?>  *«»»  ^  recommendarion  to  nad,  U.  08. 
^Bibliotheca  Haridana,*  Joftiwoa's  aceoont  o£  1.  tL 

*  BibUotheca  Literaria/  L  487,  487  «.  » '^  '•  •*• 

*  BibHotheoue.'  Johnson's  seheue  for  opening  a,  L  ISR 

llic£3LSrri:&'^''*"'^'^ 

Bldde^WIUiam,  the  cateolalli^  boy,  IL  34  ». 
Bigamy,  L  394. 

*  %B»n/ a  Jocular  Irish  phrase  applied  to  Jofaasen,  L 

**!^»  iXT^JP^  L  63.  63  «.,  69  a.;  tt.  174  *, 

181  n^  331 «.,  345  n. 
Binning.  Charles,  Lord,  L  806;  H.  181. 
Biographer,  duties  of  a,  IL  111,  397. 
'  Biographia  Britannica,*  ii.  181, 131  n.,  974. 

**2P*E&'  V.  *^*'  ^!l  *>*•'  "•  3^t  74,  111,  16i  n^ 
974,  396.— Uteraiy,  of  England.  Johnson  recommended 
by  6<>orge  III.  to  underuke,  L  8U. 

Birch,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  1.  S3,  61.  74,  410.— Johnson's 
Sr*SJ  ^S!P'*?*,  •**•  *•  54.— letters  from  Johnson  to,  L 
64,  93,  iS— his  letter  to  Johnson  on  ncelvii«  ids 
Dictionary,  L  193.  ^ 

Birds,  migration  of,  i.  316. 

Birkenhead,  Sir  John,  L  340  a. 

Blrmmgham,  ii.  40, 135. 

BironTMarshal  Due  de,  IL  16  n. 

Births,  extraoidinary,  L  9. 

*  Bishop,'  a  beverage  so  called,  1. 106. 

Bishops,  In  the  House  of  Lords,  i.  991.— nquisltflsla,  1. 
348;  IL  35.-great  decorum  required fiwn, U.  964,90^ 
386.-the  Seven,  IL  183.  «--,-«.•-., 

Blockfriars  Bridge,  L  153. 

Black-letter  books,  L  109. 

'  Black  Dog,'  IL^  923  ».- Men,  cause  of  their  bete 
so,  L  18L 

BhuskkKk,  Dr.  Thomas,  the  blind  poet,  L  143,  907,  315 ; 
IL  558.— some  account  of,  i.  807  n.  335  ■.— hb  let- 
ter on  a  passase  in  Johnson's  *  Journey,'  IL  549. 

Blaekmore,  Sir  Rlshard,  L  368;  ii.  399.— Johnson's  Ufo 
Of,  ii.  901,  931,  375. 

Blackstone,  Sir  WilUam,  his  <  Commentaifaa,*  L  43Sa. : 
IL188«, 

BlackwalL  Mr.  Anthony,  L  99,  89  m. 

Biasden,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  Chariea,  il.  17  n.,  8S3L 

BtainvMe,  M.,  his  'Travels.'  i.  519. 

Blair,  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh,  1.  156, 179,  333.  343,  463,  463  n^ 
464,  475,  475  n.,  476,  499;  U.  vO^  9l.-hls  '8s? 
mous,'  iL  85,  89, 118, 136, 189, 189  n.  3ga.-hls  *  Lee- 
turea,*  iL  191,181  ».— his  Imitation  of  JohMon*8  stylos 
IL  191.- bis  letter  eonceraing  Pope's  •  Essay  on  Man? 
fl.  817.— Rev.  Robert,  his  poem  of 'The  OimvViL 
OS. — some  account  of,  ii.  66  a. 

BUke,  Admiral,  Johueon's  LIfr  of,  L  57. 

Blaney,  Elisabeth,  L  18;  IL  484. 

Blank  verse,  Johnson's  dislike  of,  L  194;  IL  940^-fls- 
cellence  of  rhyme  over,  IL  970. 

Blasphemy,  literary  property  in,  i.  337. 

Bleeding,  Johnson's  objection  to  periodical,  IL  IBk 

Blenheim,  L  438,  498 ;  U.  38. 

Blind,  notion  that  they  can  dlsdngnish  eohmis  by  the 
touch,  L  397. 

'  Btoekhead,*  Johnson's  application  of  the  woid,  L  90Bt 
iL40,40m. 

Blue-stocking  Clubs,  orWn  of  IL  897. 

Boarding-schools,  IL  SIW 

Bocs^lf adame  du,  IL  11, 18, 19  a.— bar  •  ColamUade  • 

Boerbaave,  Johnson's  Life  of.  L  54. 

Boece,  Hector,  the  bbtoriao,  11.  37L 

Boethius,  'd*;  (k>naolatlone  PhikMophhe,*  L  53, 17L 

Boileau,  L  45. 154  m. ;  U.  1»,  839. 

Bolinitbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  flrst  Viscount,  i.  115, 141 ; 

IL  873,  306.-Johnaon*s  character  of,  L  111  141.-hls 

ahare  in  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Mao,'  IL  817,  817  n^* 

Frederick,  second  Viscount,  U.  860. 
Bolt-court,  il.  168. 

Bonaventura,  the  'seraphic  doctor,*  L  831 
Bones,  uses  applied  to,  Ii.  33J. 
Bon-mots,  IL  181. 
Book,  one  always  to  be  carried  In  the  pocket,  U.  909.— 

collecting,  IL  378.— the  only  one  Johnson  ever  read 

through,  IL  8S8-9. 
Books,  L  311,  596;   iL  896,  898,  346.  37&— practice  of 

talking  ftom,  L  4S7.— advantages  of  small  ones,  IL  189. 
toread,  iL390. 
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S  MbtialUi  of  wyawlwliiCTtoMB,  1. 194, 131. 

n'a  eliaracter  of,  i.  130;  U.  9S.~-bfai  Tlodlca- 
tfoa  oi;  flPOM  tkt  flhaigvoT  Bukfav  ezorMunt  profitt, 
U.S9. 


Bootbbsr,  lite  Hill,  L  »,  308,  519  ». ;  U.  100, 100  ■.— 
JoliM(Ni*t  hlfh  admiration  of,  11.  978,  S76  n^  463.— 
corrwpoodence  between  her  and  Johnaon,  i.  464  ».,  519 
«. ;  IL  938^  9n,  460.— Book,  Eeq.,  U.  978  n, 

BanMffh-BncUab.  i.  435,  435  «. 

Boseaweo,  Admiral,  il.  184.— Hon.  Mrs.,  IL  184,  930  %., 
938.— «MM  accoom  of,  U.  104  «.,  93S  a. 

BoacoTiab,  Fere,  L  170;  ii.  90.— aome  aceoont  of,  U. 
90* 

BoMuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  I.  431. 

Boerille,  Godfrey,  Emi.,  U.  106,  930.- Mra.,  L  990. 

BoawTBLL,  Jambs,  Esq.,  the  Autboar  of  this  Work,- 
Bflileted  with  hypochondria,  i.  93  «.,  338  a. ;  II.  97,  38, 
497  n.— writes  the  ^  Hypochondriac,*  a  aeries  of  es. 
says,  In  London  Macasine,  I.  93  n. ;  ii.  331 — his  na- 
tkNialicy,  1. 94  n.— Coortenay's  verses  on,  I.  91,  473.— 
contributed  to  create  a  public  taste  for  biognphical  de- 
UUs,  1. 110  ».— his  introduction  to  Johnson,  i.  17^.— sto- 
ry told  by  Johnson  of  his  early  years,  i.  195  n.— his '  Ae> 
count  of  Corsica,*  1.  944,  9M,  954  «.— elected  a  mem- 
bor  of  the  Literary  Club,  1.  313,  315.— Journal  of 
his  Tour  to  the  Hebrid<«,  L  m  393  a. ;  Ii.  534.— his 
dress  at  the  Jubilee,  i.  9S3  a.- his  stransc  propensity 
for  witnessing  executions,  I.  981  %. ;  II.  935  a.,  401.— 
bis  ancestry,  i.  397  ».,  457;  ii.  93.— his  character 
drawn  by  himself,  1. 338.— Johnson's  character  of  him, 
i.  338,  473  a. ;  ii.  5,  8,  197.— his  account  of  the  escape 
of  tlie  yoiinc  Pretender,  i.  545.— his  announcement  of 
the  *  LIfeof  Johnson  *  during  the  Doctor's  lifetime,  i.  439 
«.— hto  letter  to  the  Laird  of  Rasav,  on  a  passage  in 
Johnson's  *  Joumev,'  i.  400. — Lord  8toweli*8  eliaracter 
of  him,  i.  479  a.— Johnson's  character  of  his  'Tour  to 
the  Hebrides.*  11.  5. — his  attempt  to  imitate  thn  style  of 
Warbarton,  11.  157  n.— his  short  quarrel  with  John- 
mn,  ii.  Iff!,  188  ».— bla  ^Letter  lo  the  People  of 
Pr-til^md.'  ii.  inr,  MO  ■.— blA  expectations  ftom  Mr. 
PUt,  Li.  3tL— tiU  f.imfover»F  with  M\tm  Seward,  il. 
44^,— J  on  ^soil's  LrrrcKi  to  him,  1.  910,  934,  93.* 
m%  :34,  W^.  ^7«,  a«J,  a&i,  3iE>  393,  473, 474,  475.  478, 
477,  404,  40i,  40tt,  IBS,  4%K  5ili3;  il.  7,  8,  9,  39,  23,  34, 
98,  S7,  99,  AS,  CO,  M.m,  m.  91.  90,  97.  90,  100,  ia£ 
137,  !»!,  IKI,  im,  «»,  3irt,  il4,  915,  923,  935,  m, 

9:17,  ^1,  9^  310,  aia,  ■x^f^,  :i3o,  331,  353,  363, 307 

3m.  37tK  4fl5,  Wi,  497,  iW.-ma  LaTTaas  to  Jomi- 
siiv,  I  :m,  Ml,  479,  473,  47fi.  477.  493,  496,  497,  498, 
m^;m.7,  %  90,  SI,  m.  p:i,  87,  80,  90,  91,  94,  97^ 
«•.  10«,  Itl,  101,  tm,  m.  140,  141,  103,  196,  903^ 
«4,tll,  »i,  93&— hi.  Juucf  lo  Garrick,  i.  445.-^ii8!; 
ma  AUTRoa's  wife,  I.  276  n.,  472,  479  n, ;  il.  87, 
48,  81,  100,  563,  115  ».,  903, 249,  349.— some  account 
of  her,  II.  976  m.— Johnson's  letters  to  her,  ii.  81, 100, 
931.— Thomas  David,  the  founder  of  the  author's  fam- 
ily, I.  457j|ll.  93  n.— David,  the  author's  brother,  U. 
195a.,  938, 938a.,  930.— Alexander,  afterwards  Sir  Alex- 
«nder,  the  author's  eldest  son,  i.  994  a. ;  ii.  0.— some 
«ccount  of,  ii.  9  a —David,  the  author's  second  son,  II. 


tinr\.\  .     .1.     H-.J,  ii.  jj.— NVrrta,  c>irj,cuv.-  ,•(  \U_ 

ilkiiofu,  and  iti|£ri'!pr>.''Sr.>iiTritEnuft,  L  ^tl  Sil,  W,  R,  tl5, 
fia,  70.  73,  Ti,  77t  7^>,  f«.  *^  Htf.  90,  ftl,  £«,  Vl\  lU 
m  IH  I  Si,  137,  HI,  U3;  145, 14P,  H»,  m.  l^, 
10«,  175.  17«,  17f»,  IPft,  lid,  1A%,  !ft*,  l*j,  \wt  Vn, 
STOI.  2'Kl,  513,  11 H,  Md,  atl,  *i!l,  347,  253,  35^1,  JtJO, 
9fll,  ifiOS,  »rT,  atffl,  383.  39f,  339,  33«,  3JSi  3i5.  339 
Sra,  r4  371>,  3K7,  393,  *€(,  401,  4m,  4^^  13t\  4:u 
443,  454,  47tt,  471,  4ffi>.  500,  S)l.  500,  SOT,  SWi,  511 
5ia,  5nK  530,  Saa,  519;  ii.  4,  31,  3«,  49,  54*,  fiS  m\ 
70,  73,  rta,  9*^,  100,  119,  Kl,  m,  HI,  H-i,  145,  148 
140,  lAO.  155,    i5»,  IrtO,    HW,   ITU  J  171,  m\    ISPl,  1H9 

191,  j*ri,  ana,  21^  2H,  an  937,  ^j-iP,  2!t5,  ^,  37^ 

*«.  ^«,  ±Vy,  5W,  »)5,  SiiiH,  :»iK,  JT^,  3rt),  :i=»1  >fi, 
383,  Wr,  390,  *(*!,  4IV2,  4n7,  4i}\  403,  411.  41-;*  lli^ 
4!  4,  4^1.  **>  4Ja,  4^»,  |>7,  430,  431,  422,  IS.  lil, 
4:p;.  -IIJ,  44:1,  445,  533. 

•  B  itujiu,'  ii.  2£>4. 

Bonchier,  Governor,  II.  990. 

Bouffier,  Fere,  his  *  First  Truths,*  I.  900. 

Boufllers,  Madame  de,  i.  168  a. ;  IL  90  a.— her  visit  to 
Johnson,  i.  188.— some  account  of,  i.  188  a. 

Bouhcnrs,  Dominlqua,  1. 981. 

Boulter,  Dr.  Hugh,  i.  137  a.— his  •  Monnment,'  a  poem, 

Poultoa.  Matthew,  Esq.,  499 ;  U.  49. 


Bowdakme,  Pera,  t.  315  n^  4SL 

Bourdonne,  Madame  de,  L  315  ». 

Bourk,  Hon.  J.  D^  afterwards  Bail  of  llaf»,  IL  Ml 

Bottts^imes,  I.  511 

Bowels,  Johnsna*s  recipe  for  hihriettj  of.  L  SIS  a. :  E4B. 

BowiM,  William.  Esq.,  il.  354. 

Bow-wow  way,  Johnson's,  i.  335,  511. 

Bowyer,  William,  the  printer,  11.  439,  418  a. 

Bowlubs,  H-T^ 

Boxing,  Johiison*s  sklD  in.  i.  300  m. 

Boyee,  Bamoel,  the  poet,  ii.  336,  437. 

Boyd,  Hon.  Cbaries, 1. 340 a., 354 ;  iL  ^Pil     aoMie  mimtL 

of,  11.  437  ». 
Boyd's  inn,  i.  938. 
Boydell,  Mr.  Aldermen,  1.  407  a. 
Boyle,  the  noble  famUy  of,  L  408.— Hon.  Bokcrt,  L  Ok 
Boys  at  school,  L  90L 

'Bounr,*  Boswell  so  called  by  Jobomi, U 430;  U.  38L 
Bradshalgb,  Lady,  i.  81  a. 
Bradahaw,  John,  the  regldde,  IL  355  «.— WBBaaa,  1. 

338*. 

*  Bragansa,*  Jepbaon's  tragedy  of,  L  900  a. 
Braldwood,  Mr.,  his  academy  for  the  deaf  aad  daask  L 

464. 
Brahhwaite,  Daniel,  Esq.,  of  the  geaeral  poatoaca,  I 

37a 
Bramhall,  Arclibtsliop,  on  Liberty  and  NecaBky,  i 

968  a. 
Bramlns,  H.  918,  9S9. 
Brandy,  ii.  907, 985. 
Bravery,  ii.  183,  43L 
Brentford,  1.454;  U.  333. 
Brett,  Colonel,  i.  70  a. 
Bribery  at  elections,  I.  518. 
Brighthelmstooe,  L  193;  1L81 
Bristol,  inns  at,  ii.  68. 

Britain,  little  known  of  the  ancient  stale  oi;  IL  181 
British  pariiament,  alleged  corruption  of,  tL  139. 
« Britiah  Poets,*  Bell*s  edition  of,  it  99. 

•  British  Princes,*  quoted,  Ii.  906  a. 

'  British  Essayists,^  Chalmer's,  i.  87  a. 

'  British  Synnnimy.'  Mrs.  Plosil's,  IL  430. 

Brocklesby,  Dr.  Richard,  ii.  40,  339.— lik  kiad  atinitiaa 
and  liberality  to  Johnson,  i.  479.  480.— Joiuiaoa*s  tah 
ters  to,  il.  3M.  414.— some  aeoovm  of,  U.  417  a. 

Brod  hurst,  Mr.  Johnson's  play-fellow,  IL  913. 

Brodie,  Alexander,  Esq.,  1. 390  a. 

Brooke,  Mr.,  author  or « Gustavna  Vaaa,*  L  54, 943  a^— 
Mrs.,  author  of'  Emily  Montague,'  L  193, 193  a. 
ta,  U.  123. 


i*alJfcei; 


Brooks,  or  rivulets,  1 

Broonae.  WUUam,  the  poet,  tt.  933.— J<^ 
11.  97l 

Brother  and  sister,  relation  of,  L  145. 

Brown,  Tom,  Johnson's  Instnicter  in  EngUah,  L  1&.— 
dedicates  his  Spelling-book  'to  the  Univene,*  L  18^ 
Rev.  Roberts,  1.  937;  ii.  168.— '  Capability,'  iL  AC— 
Browne.  Dr.  John,  his  *  Estimate  or  the  Manners  eflho 
Times,'  L 173.— some  account  of,  1. 173  a.— lllrTlMaM^ 
Johnaon's  Life  of,  L  91.  139, 14L— hli  sn^le,  bow  for 
imiuted  by  Johnson,  1.  91  a..  133;  H.  155  a^-foadef 
Anglo-Saxon  diction,  i.  91.— his  saying  of  devlla,  ft. 
160.— Sir  WUliam,  the  physician.  11.  384,  984  a.— Mi 
extemporaneous  epigram  on  the  two  unlvetaMea,  IL 
965.— Isaac  Hawkins,  Esq.^  I.  374,  516;  H.  30,  A- 
his  poem  '  De  Animi  Immortalitate,*  L  374.— hia  son, 

Bruce,  Robert,  il.  9.— James,  the  Abyaslnlaa  UrnTdkr,  L 
513 ;  ii.  309. 

Bnimoy's  Greek  Theatre,  1. 150  a. 

Brundusium,  Horace's  Journey  to,  U.  19BL 

Brunet,  M.,  ii.  13  a. 

Bruflsels  trimming,  compared  by  Johnson  to  bread  saaea 
ii.919.  •         f  /  — ^ 

Brutes,  I.  947,  317. 

Bryant,  Jacob,  Esq.,  il.  499  a. 

Bnrdone,  Captain  Patrick,  his  *Toar  through  Sidly,*  ft. 
195.— his  and-roosalcal  remark,  11.  45. 

Buchan,  David  Stewart  Ersklne,  e^enth  Eari  of,  anec- 
dote of,  t.  993. 

Buchan's  Buller,  1. 354,  355  a. 

Buchanan,  George,  I.  904,  904  a.,  905,  983,  348-  iL  9!]^ 
333. 

'  Buck,*  neariy  synonymous  with  *  dandy,*  L  388  a. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  hia  '  RehearsaL*  ll.  970, 304. 

Buckles,  shoe,  i.  396  —Johnson's,  il.  181, 183. 

Budirell,  Eustace,  I.  311,  311  a.,  339;  tL  80L 

Budworth,  Rev.  Mr,  1.  99  a.,  33. 

BufTon,  Count  de,  L  309 ;  IL  80  a. 

Bun,  by  Johnson,  H.  395. 

BulHIogs,  11.  198. 

Buller  of  Burhsn,  L  354,  355  a. ;  H.  553. 

Buiiyan's  '  Pilgrim's  Prognas,*  L  314;  U.  9581 


WOEJL 


Ma 


Boon^ute,  Kaaoleon,  I.  aSO  n.,  408  n. :  H.  47  ». 

B«rg«MHlcket|  JohnsoD^a  at  Aberdeen,  i.  861. 

Burgoyne,  Oaoeral,  aurrender  of  hia  army  at  Saratoga, 
U.  193.-.Ladv  Ffancea,  her  aaying,  U.  257  n. 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmund,  anecdotea  of,  and  remArka 
upon,  i.  31, 149, 173, 186  n  ,902,  300, 213, 230, 204, 276, 
286  n.,  205, 309  n.,  315,  320,  321,  324  n.,  330,  830  n., 
331,  8S1  n.,  346,  347  ».,  358,  392,  415,  493,  520,  520  n. ; 
U.  S3  n.,  38,  06,  66  Ik,  71, 80, 81, 104, 118, 145  n.,  151  n., 
156, 165  n.,  180,  205,  206,  211,  222,  233,  249,  251,  264, 
974  n.,  277  «.,  285,  287,  800,  329,  847  n.,  358,  367,  379, 
868,  8B6,  486.  486  j|.— hia  pleaaftnt  obaervation  on 
Johnaon*a  ladiea,  L  flUi« — hie  coanael  to  a  grave  geo> 
tlAmaa  to  *  Uto  pleaaant,*  1. 149.— hIa  *  Vlndtcation  of 
Natural  Society,*  i.  206  ».— hia  <  Eaaay  on  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,'  i.  261.~hia  *  Letter  to  the  Sheriffa  of 
Brfatol,*  ii.  126.— Johnaon'a  exciamation  on  aeeing  hia 
houae  at  Beaconafield,  ii  175, 175  n.— hia  clasaicai  pun 
on  Wilkea,  il.  181.— hia  lively  conceit  on  a  line  ofHor- 
ace,  ii.  181.-i-hia  converaation  deecrlbed  by  Johnaon, 
ii.  249,  255,  826  377.— bla  playful  aally  on  Dean  Mar. 
lay,  iL  283.— hia  oratory  characterized  by  Wi'kea,  ii. 
284. — hia  unirorm  reapea  for  Johnaon,  il.  388.— hia  pan 
on  Dr.  Brockleaby*8  name,  ii.  405  n.— hia  atrikinglv 
eharaciariatic  will,  iL  435  n.— Richard.  Eaq.,  Ed- 
mand*a  brother,  ii.  563.— Richard,  Eoq.,  Edmund 'a  aon, 
Ii.  800,  847,  847  #».,  421.-«ome  account  of,  U.  809  n. 

Burial  aervice,  Ii.  848. 

Burlamaoui,  ii.  30. 

Barman,  Feier,  John8on*a  lift  of, !.  61. 

Bumaby,  Mr.  Edward.  1.  216  n. 

Bamet,  Biahop,  hia  *  Own  TImea,*  I.  806,  421 ;  ii. 
Jamea,  1. 280 1».,  858. .^e  Bfonbodtfo.     y       > 

Barnay,  J>r  ChyleaJjff  n.,  Vn.,99n.,lJ|K4bJI^  \i 

w3.-^i8  account  of  the  first  repreaentation  of*  Irene,' 
L79M.«-hia  compnriaon  of  the  atyle  of  Addiaon  and 
Johnaon.  L  92  «.— hia  *  Hiatory  of  Muaic,*  i.  jU5 ;  ii. 
200.— Johnaon'a  praiae  of  hia  ^Travela,*  ii^ra.— hia 
leiiara  to  Johnaon,  il.  356, 418.— Johnaon'a  Rliora  to,  i. 
LMf,  1^ J28 ;  U.  356, 418.— Dr  Cbarlea,  the  younger, 
11.  430.— lllra.,ji  aarii.— Miaa  Francea,  now  Madame 
D*Arblay,  ii.  229,  230,  235  n.,  348,  353  n.,  377. 

Burro wea.  Rev.  Dr.,  hia  *  Eaaay  on  the  atyle  of  John- 
aon,' L  89  n. ;  ii.  454. 

Burton,  Robert,  hia  *  Anatoror  of  Melancholy,'  I.  20, 
160 ;  U.  85.— hit  great  direction  againat  melancholy, 

*  Burton'a  Booka,'  liat  of,  iL  866. 

Boat  of  Johnaon,  Nolleken*a,  IL  186, 140. 
Butcher,  the  trade  oi;  i.  406. 

Bute,  John,  third  Earl  of,  1. 161,  162,  283,  522 ;  II.  47, 
77^-Johnaon>a  letter  to,  reapecting  hia  penaion,  L 168, 

Butler,  Dr.  Joaeph,  Biahop  of  Durham,  hia  *  Analogy,* 

L  886^-aamttel,  i.  814, 340,  340  n.,  397 ;  iL  386. 
Butler,  Aberdeen,  duel  fought  for  the  honour  of,  i.  448 

».— Dr.  William,  ii.  48  n.,  47. 116, 117, 117  n.,  2N8. 
BoxiOD.  Jededlah,  the  eztraoidlnary  calculator,  ii.  38  n. 
Byng,  Adn.,  Johnaon'a  defence  of,  i.  184.— hia  epitaph, 

i.  184.— iha  aaaertlon  of  Ilia  being  a  political  manyr 

nnibunded,  1. 184  ». 
Byron,  Lord,  Moore*a  Life  on  quoted,  L  510 ;  iL  60  «•.— 

hia  wayward  attack  on  Lord  Cfariiale*!  poenM,  il.  290  lu 

C. 
Cabbagw,  tL  40. 
Cadogan,  Dr.  William,  on  the  Oovt,  L  891. 

*  Calamltiea  of  Authon,*  D>Iaraeli*a,  1. 44  n. 
Gakulaion,  eztnordioary,  poaaeaa  little  other  imeilec^ 

ual  power,  iL  38. 
'  CaUban  of  Literature,*  epithet  applied  to  Johnaon,  L 

171, 816. 
Calirala,  hia  azeUmatton,  H.  106, 166  n. 
Callimachua,  raerito  of,  IL  248. 

*  Called,*  phenomenon  of  hearing  oneaelf,  IL  292. 
Cambridge,  Richard  Owen,  Eeq.,  L  84  n.,  525,  626 :  IL 

152,   886,  837  n.— univeratty,  L  239;  ii.   187^Dr, 

Sharpa'a  pictunaqoa  accoutt  of  Johnaon*!  viait  to,  L 

SI6. 
Camden,  Oharlaa  Pratt,  flnt  Karl,  L  474  ».,  606  n. ;  iL 

170. 
Camdaa'a  *  Remaioa,*  ii.  174, 848. 
Cameron,  Dr.  Archibald,  rigour  exerciaed  in  hie  caae,  i. 

OO^CapUln,  L  284  n. 
Camerona,  Ihmily  of  the,  1. 426^ 
Campbell,  Hon.  Archibald,  1.  306.— hia  <  Doctrinea  of  a 

Middle  State,*  1. 449 ;  ii.  71,  882.— «)me  account  of.  i. 

440.-.ReT.  Dr.  Thoroaa,  L 187, 616, 617, 521.-hia  *  Phi- 

loaophical  Survey  of  Ireland,*  i.  137  >  IL  92.— a  aketch 


of,  L  516  n.— Rev.  Dr.  John,  L  166,  ISO.  946, 270  n. 
306,  605,  ii.  149,  149  n.— hie  *  PolMcal  Survey.'  L 
436  ;  ii.  87.— «ome  account  of,  L  179  «.,  270  n.— %ev. 


John,  minister  of  Kippen,  L  286  w.— Mungo,  who  ahot 
Lord  Egliotoune,  I  252  n.,  iL  127.— eome  account  of» 
IL127n. 

<  Candide,'  of  Voltaire,  L  148, 149 ;  IL  190. 
Candour,  Johnson**,  ii.  856. 

Canning,  Right  Hon.  George,  on  the  advantage  of  a 
public  education,  ii.  53  n. 

*  Canona  of  Criticiam,*  Edwarda*a,  L  114  si. 
Cant,  the  mind  to  be  cleared  of,  Ii.  151. 
Canua,.Melchior,  a  Spaniah  dominlcan,  IL  11. 
Capel,  Edward,  preface  to  hia  Shakapeare,  ii.  248. 
Cardan,  Dt,  Jerom,  hia  mode  of  compoaing  hIa  mind,  U. 

122  n. 

Card-playing,  I.  256,  406 ;  ii.  67  ».,  67.— recommended 
by  Dr.  Baniie,  I.  466  n. 

Cardroaa,  Lord,  afterwarda  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  298, 298  n 

Careleae,  Mrs.,  Johnaon**  firat  love,  IL  42,  314. 

'  Careless  Husband,*  Cibber'a,  L  516. 

Careleaaneaa.  ii.  249. 

Carleion,  Captain,  his  amuaing  <  Memoira,*  ii.  404,404  lu 

Carllale,  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of,  ii.  299 Johnson'a  Ih. 

vourable  opinion  of  hia  *  Father*a  Revenae,'  ii.  861, 
861  n. — Lord  Byron*a  wayward  attack  on  nia  poena, 
ii.  299  n. 

Carmlchael,  Miaa,  11. 142, 199  n. 

Carre,  Rev.  Mr.,  hia  *  Sermons,*  I.  828. 

Carstares*  *  Sute  Papers,*  L  389  n. 

Carte,  Thomas,  hia  'Xife  of  the  Duke  of  Ormand,*  L  42S. 

Carter,  Mr.,  L  505,  513.— Mra.  Elizabeth,  L  46  n.  53, 64, 
61  n..  09  n.,  82.  234  n. :  iL  118,  283.  377,  399.— a  con- 
tributor to  the  <  Rambler,'  i.  82.— Johnaon'a  letter  to» 
1. 130.— her  character  of  Johnson,  ii,  431  n. 

C&nerei,  John,  Lord,  after waida  Earl  Granville,  L  l9Jn, 

Carthage,  ii.  336. 

Canhusiaus,  order  of,  iL  88. 

Cascades,  L  492.' 

Cast  of  Johnson,  NolIekenaVii- 136, 130. 

Caatea  of  men.  ii.  290. 

Caatigliooe, '  II  Corteggiano*  of,  the  beat  book  on  good- 
breeding.  L  418. 

Catcot,  George,  the  pewterer  of  Bristol,  IL  07. 

Cathcart  Charlea,  ninth  Earl,  IL  192. 

'  Cathoilcon,*  iL  16, 16  n, 

*  Cato,'  Addiaon'a,  Ii.  165,  399.— learnt  Greek  ai  an  ad- 

vanced age,  ii.  885. 

Cator,  Mr.  John,  ii.  6.  266, 371,  891. 

Cave,  Mr.  Edward,  character  and  anecdotea  of,  L  80, 48. 
69,  61, 65  n.,  84,  86.  110,  130, 632,  287  «•.,  204,  296 ;  Ik 
487.— Johnaon*a  leuers  to,  1.  82.  40,  45, 46, 47,  62,  68, 
62.— Laim  veraea  a^dreased  to  him  by  Johnaon,  I.  43, 
43  fi. — ^hla  letter  to  Richardaon  reapecting  the  *  Ran* 
bier,'  L  84.— hia  Life  by  Johnaon,  1. 110 ;  IL  472  ». 

Cawdor  Castle,  L  361,  361  ti. ;  IL  554. 

Cecil,  Colonel,  L  296  n. 

<  Cecilia,*  MIsa  Bumey*a,  iL  84a 
Cervantes,  IL  258. 

Certainties,  small,  the  bane  of  men  of  talents,  1.  600L 

Chadwonh,  Lord,  ii.  500. 

Chalmera,  George,  Eaq.,  1. 00  n^-AIexander,  Eaq., editor 
of  the  *  Britiah  Esaayiata,*  L  82  n.,  80  lu,  67  n.,  91  w., 
269  n.,  304  n.,  91.— hia '  Leaaona  in  Biography,*  iL  619. 

Chamberlaine,  Mra.,  1.  510  n. 

Chamberlayne.  Rev.  Mr,  il.  888. 

Chambera,  Ephraim,  hia  Propoeal  for  hia  Dictionary,  L 
90.— Johnaon*a  atyle  founded  partly  upon  that  of,  L 
00,  90  n.^Robert,  afterwarda  Sir  Robert,  L  118,  234, 
S21-,  322,  825,  366,  474, 475,  477 ;  IL  188  n.,  281«-«oma 
account  of,  i  118  n.— Johnaon *scharactnr  of,  IL  281. 
—Johnaon*!  letter  to.  I  116.— Mra.  and  Miaa,  L  475  ti. 
—Sir  William,  hia  ^  Chineae  Architecture,*  Ii.  384,  33« 
n.— *  Heroic  Epiatle*  to,  quoted,  i.  887 ;  il.  181 ».,  894 
n.— Catharine,  Johnaon'a  maid-aervant,  L 146  n,,  147 
148,242. 

Chamier,  Anthony,  Eaq.,  L  212,  358  ;  IL  81  n.,00,  188, 
158. 

*  Champion,*  a  periodical  paper,  L  68. 
Chancellora,  how  choaeo.  i.  285. 

Chapone,  Heater,  formerly  Miaa  Mulao,  a  coniribolor  lo 
the  *  Rambler,*  1. 81 ;  IL  491.— account  of  her  meecing 
Johnson.  1. 101 Johnaon**  letter  to,  II.  361. 

Charade,  Johneon'a.  on  Dr.  Barnard,  Ii.  886. 

Character,  Influence  ot,  IL  103. 

Characters,  first  Instance  of  delineation  of,  IL  268.— 
how  historians  should  draw,  il.  218.— showing  only 
the  bright  aide  of  ii.  274. — extraordinary,  generally 
exaggerated,  Ii.  38. 

Charing  CroM,  1.  516. 

Charity,  Cluisiian,  tt.  370.— judldova  distribution  U,  L' 
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Cbarlemont,  JamM,  flrac  Ewl  of,  i.  US,  S66 ;  {L  194  »., 

ChariM  I.,  I.  a05,  44S,  928.-11.,  i.  516,  988 ;  H.  M9.>- 
Edwwtl,  Prince,  i.  888, 187,  887  n.  See  Pretender.— 
y.  celebrMioii  of  hie  funeral  obeequies  daring  hie  life- 
Ume,  il.  191.— ZII.,  of  Sweden.  L  86;  IL  198. 

Charlton,  Dr.,  li.  866. 

Charma,  belief  in,  i.  878,  878  n, 

Chaatitr,  i.  248,  881 ;  li.  918  n. 

Chatham,  Wiiliam,  Axm,  Earl  of,  1. 66, 996,  S19, 666 ;  H. 
199,  898, 898  «•. 

Chaiaworih,  i.  479, 479  n. ;  il.  184,  416. 

Chauerton,  Thomaa,  hla  poema,  IL  67, 68,  811,  811  n. 

Ched worth,  Lord,  ii.  900. 

Chemlairr,  Johoaon*e  fondneaa  fi>r,  IL  S19,  S49  n.,  899. 

Cheater,  I.  482. 

Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of,  I. 
18, 60,  78,  79  ft.,  88  n.,  110-2.  118  n.,  114,  119,  804,  840 
n.,  896  fi.,  869  fu,  912 :  li.  68, 91, 109, 194,  210, 229,  227, 
289, 809,  829, 406.— his  alleged  neglect  of  Johnson,  i. 
III.— his  papers  in  the  *  World,'  recommending  John- 
8on*s  Diaionarr,  i.  111.— Johnson**  celebrated  letter 
to,  i.  112.— his  *  Letters  to  his  Son*  characterized  by 
Johnson,  i.  118,  912,  916,  919;  ii.  69. 

Che/ne,  Dr.  George,  his  '  English  Malady,*  i.  22;— his 
admirable  rule  of  condua,  ii.  87.— his  *  Treatise  on 
Health,*  IL  98. 

Cheynel,  Francis,  Johnaon*s  Lift  of,  i.  886. 

Children,  treatment  and  education  of,  1. 14, 16,  28,  202, 
269,  894,  898 ;  li.  21,  99,  100  n.,  209,  249, 299. 

China,  wall  of,  li.  199. 

Chinese  lar.guage.  il.  189. 

*  Choice  of  difficulties,*  1.  871,  871  n. 
Cboisi,  Abbe  de,  ii.  186,  186  n. 

*  Choleric  Man,*  Cumberland's,  1.  808  ». 
Cholmondeley,  George  James,  Esq.,  ii.  410.— some  ac- 
count of,  ii.  410  n.— Mrs.,  i.  407 ;  li.  166,  187, 236,  898. 

Christian,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  246. 

<  Christian  Hero,*  Steele*8,  il.  88. 

Christian  chanty,  ii.  879.— morality,  li.  898.— religton, 

evidences  of,  i.  180, 194,  199,  202 ;  ii.  898.— disturbed 

in  his  Ihhh,  it.  848. 
Christianity,  the  highest  perftctlon  of  humanity,  1. 286. 

—the  atonement  the  great  arucle  of.  1.  891  n. ;  ii.  127, 

808,442. 
Christiana,  the  differences  among,  li.  127. 
Christ*s  satisfaaion,  i.  891. 
Church,  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  at,  U.  291. 
Church  of  England,  eccleaiasticaf  discipline  of,  H.  879, 

878  n. — patronage,  i.  922.— property,  conliacated,  Ii. 

822  n«— architecture,  il.  89. 
Churchill,  Charles,  the  poet,  1.  47,  192  n.,  214,  222 ;  II. 

142,  898.— his  satire  on  Johnson,  1. 188,  188.— John- 

•on*s  opinion  of  his  poetry,  i.  190. 
Churton,  Rer.  Ralph,  1  820  *,  IL  844,  887,  887  n.,  488. 
Gibber,  Colley.i.  96,  70  «•.,  110,  181,  222  «•.,  261,  807  n., 

424  n.,  449,  909  n.,  916 :  il.  62, 79, 125,  129  ».,  197.— 

bis  *  Apology,*  li.  79.— Theophilus,  his  <  Lires  of  the 

Po«s,»  L  79,  79  M.  i  U.  60  »., '  —     ** 


)  ».,  99  n.,  990.— Mrs.,  i.  961, 


Cicero,  his  defeoce  of  the  study  of  the  law,  L  249  n.— 
his  character  of  Applua  applied  by  Mr.  Burke  to  John- 
son, il.  429  n. 

Clans,  order  of  the  Scottish,  L  472. 

Clare,  Robert  Nugent,  Lord,  i.  187,  S78^-aome  account 
of,  1.  278  n. :  ii.  176. 

Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of,  1.  297 :  ii.  194.— his 
*  HistfMj,*  L  127  ».— hU  style,  U.  199.— Manuscripts, 

Claret,  characterised  by  Johnson,  li.  186, 967, 289. 

•Clarissa  Harlowe/  I.  99:  ii.  69 n., 292.— Johnson  re- 
commends an  '  Index  Rerum*  to,  1. 99.— preface  to, 
written  by  Dr.  Warburton,  i.  110  n. 

Clarlt,  Alderman  Richard,  ii.  188  n.,  866.«Johnson*s 
leuer  to.  il.  866.— Mr.,  his  pamphlet  on  Ossian,  ii.  368. 

Clarice,  Dr.  Samuel,  1. 180,  267,  422.— his  *  Evidences' 
recommended  by  Johnson,  i.  180.— his  *  Sermons,*  ii. 
Ulw— Johnson's  deaih-bed  recommendation  of,  ii.  442, 
447,447  m. 

Clenard,  Nicholas,  his  Greek  grammar,  IL  249.— ■ome 
account  of,  ii.  249  n. 

■  Cieone,*  Dodsley's  trafadv  of,  1. 149. 

*  Cleonlce,'  Hoole's  play  of,  L499. 

Clergy,  IL  291,  288  n.,  861. ;  11.  104,  174,  290.— their 
preaching  not  sufficiently  plain,  L  170, 201.— not  suffi- 
ciently acquaiuled  whh  their  parishioners,  i.  .172.— 
English,  L  861.  406.— Scottish,  i.  281,  392, 408.— Irish, 
L  178.— l»z  jollity  of,  offen^iive,  it.  284.— dress  of, 
thottid  be  in  chancier,  li.  284. 


Clargrman,  AddlaooHi  portrait  of,  it  984.— JshanM 
moaei  of,  ii.  284.— his  exceliem  letter  to  a  yoong,  I. 
288. 

Clerk,  Sir  Philip  Jennings,  ii.  286. 

Climate,  L  826. 

cure,  Robert,  first  Lord,  H.  186, 196,  216.- Hn.,  L  864; 
K.  244,  899. 

Clothes,  fine,  il.  46. 

Club,  Ivy-lane,  formed  by  Johnson,  L  76,  ISB ;  fi.  864, 
874.— Literary,  founded  by  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,  L 
212,  983;  II.  280,  282,  278.  See  Literary  Chibw- 
Boare-head.  i.  407.— Queen*s  Arms,  H.  289.— in  OU- 
street,  iL  884,  874.— Easex-head.  IL  869.— Eomeliaa, 
Ii.  481  n.— Johnson's  notions  of  the  chair  of,  d.  468^ 
his  definition  of  a,  IL  869. 

'Clubable'man.ii.  869. 

Coachmakets*  Hall,  ii.  291. 

Coarse  raillery,  Johnson's  powers  of,  ii.  961. 

Cobb,  Mrs.,  i.  11  it.,  249,  292,  2n,  479  n.  ;  iL  6,  46,  Sa 
— some  account  of,  li.  222  n. 

Cock.lane  ghost,  it.  159. 

Cocker*s  Arithmetic,  1.  868  n. 

Coin  of  the  realm,  exportation  of,  II.  996. 

Coke,  Lord,  i.  285 ;  il.  400. 

Col,  island  of,  L  421,  422,  424,  426,  428  n. ;  fL  688,  f6L- 
the  laird  of,  i.  898.  487, 488,  469,  480  «•.,  488  i  iL  866. 

Colbome,  the  calculating  boy,  IL  83  ». 

Colchester,  1.  207. 

Colebrof>ke,  Sir  George,  L  262. 

ColisflBum,  Johnson*s  mind  compared  to  the,  1. 986. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  IL  882  n.- Dr.  of  the  Commotta,  fl.  69, 
196. 

Collins,  William,  the  poet,  L  64  n.,  168, 119, 181, 166;iL4 

Colman,  George,  Esq.,  i.  84,  898,  907 ;  iL  69  f».,  89, 186, 
249,  248.— his  *  Odes  to  Obecurity  and  Oblivion,*  L  914. 
—his  imitation  of  Johnson's  stVie,  IL  465.— Geofge, 
Eeq.,  jun.,  his  '  Random  Recoros'  quoted,  ii.  66. 

Colquhoun,  Sir  James,  i.  491.— Lady  Helen,  L  499. 

Colson,  Rev.  John,  1.  88.— eome  account  of,  L  86,  86«., 
88,  88  n.,  492,  493  n.    See  Cuulson. 

Colville,   Lady  Dowager,  1.  460,  460  «.— Alex 
fourth  Lord,  i.  460  n.— Lady,  L  460  ».,  466. 

Combermers,  i.  481, 481 ». 

Commandment,  the  ninth,  modes  of  placing  the  f 
sis  on,  1. 68. 

Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  ii.  71. 

Commerce,  I.  623. 

Common  myer,  Book  of,  ii.  889. 

Commons,  House  of,  ii.  296.    See  ParUameitf. 

Communion  of  Saints,  ii.  864,  884  n. 

Community  of  goods,  doctrine  of,  i.  816. 

Company,  }i.  891  .—cause  of  Johnson's  fondness  Ite,  L  81 

Compassion,  Johnson's,  ii.  881. 

Compliments,  ii.  4, 116, 189, 197,  286,  963. 

Complaints,  li.  298,  260,  828,  899. 

Composition,  IL  289,  246.— happy  momenta  lor,  L  1 


Jonnaon'sadvlcereepecdng,  L 
DOwers  of,  1.  848,  898,  918;  iL  71  n. 

*  Compositor,*  the,  II.  894. 
Compion,  Rev.  James,  a  Benedictine  monk,  U.  641,  841 K. 

—his  con  version  to  protestantism  by  the  110th  BaaaUir, 
ii.  841.— Johnson's  kind  conduct  towards  hfm,  IL  349. 

Condamine's  account  of  the  savage  girl,  L  398. 

Condescension,  IL  243. 

Conduct,  gradations  in,  li.  984. 

Confession,  L  267  ;  ii.  43. 

*  Confessions,*  Rousseau*B,  L  226, 926  ». 
Confinement,  ii.  198. 

*  Cong9  d'^llre,*  II.  896. 

Congreve,  William,  the  poet,  L  222,  269,  298  n^  966:11 
127.— John8on*s  Life  of,  iL  276w— Rev.  Chartss,  JohA* 
son's  Bchogl-feliow,  L  10  :  ii.  42,  48. 

Conjugal  Infidelity,  il.  218, 218  n. 

*  Connoieseur,'  the,  i.  190. 
Conscience,  scruples  of,  ii.  269. 
Const,  Francis,  Esq.,  li.,  94  n. 
Constitution,  the  British,  IL  36. 
Constructive  treason,  ii.  290. 
Contentment,  i.  999 ;  ii.  149. 

Contradiction,  11.  209.— Johnsoo*s  sptaril  of,  IL  86,  8t,  Tl^ 
211,  297,  297  n. 

Convents,  L  198,  227,  649 ;  ».  33. 

Conversation,  i.  139,  929 ;  li.  36,  47,  70,  191,  189,  9S, 
294,  269,  273,  129,  186. 189,  179,  898.— the  happles 
kind  of,  1. 624.— and  talk,  distloeilon  batwesn,  li  161 
—Lord  Bacon's  precept  lor,  IL  396.— queetlonlDg,  asc 
the  proper  mode  of,  ii.  47, 169 — Joh]iBOD*s  great  pov. 
era  of.  B.  166, 179,  968,  227,  997  n.,  984,  986;  961, 26^ 
«n,  298,  301,  868. 

Conversions,  L  267 ;  IL  144,  ITl. 

Convicts,  IL  891. 
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Convocation  of  the  clergy,  t.  S08. 

Conway,  Lady ,  1.  887  n. 

Conway  Caaile,  i.  487, 490. 

Cook,  capcain  James,  the  circnmnavlgator,  11.  ^L^ble 
*  Voyages  to  the  South  Seas,'  ii.  aoo. 

Cooke,  Thomas,  the  uanslator  of  Heeiod,  1. 8S2.— his  ex- 
traordinary speech  on  presenting  Foote  to  a  club,  1. 882. 

Cookery,  1. 880  n.—JohnsonHi  opinion  of  French,  i.  208. 
— ^his  affected  discernment  in  tne  art  of,  i.  141  n.— books 
of,  sliould  be  written  on  pliilosophical  principles,  fl. 
lG8.~6Iass>8,  written  by  Dr.  Hill,ii.  167. 

Cooper,  John  Gilbert,  author  of  the  *  Life  of  Socrates,* 
L  171 ;  ii.  109,  243.— some  account  of,  1. 171  n. 

Coote,  Sir  Ejre,  1.  808. 

Copy  •money,  in  Italy,  iL  116. 

Copy  .right,  i.  197, 84S.    See  Literary  Property. 

Corbett,  Mr.  Andrew,  1.  20. 

Corelii,  the  singer.  1.  617. 

Coriat,  Tom,  i.  292. 

'  Conat,  Junior,'  Paterson's,  1.  292. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  Hamilton,  sixth  Earl  of,  1.  172 ;  II. 
125.— Edmund,  seventh  Earl  of,  ii.  280.— Countess  of 
Ij.  280,  297.— some  account  of,  ii.  231  n. 

Corn  laws,  i.  173. 

Cornell le.  Pierre,  i.  222,  431 ;  U.  247. 

Cornish  fisherman,  ii.  285. 

Corpulency,  ii.  844. 

Corsica,  i.  22fl,  238,  244,  249,  258  n.,  254,  257,  426  n. 

'  Cortefsiano'  of  Castlglione,  the  best  book  on  good- 
breeding,  1. 418.  ^ 

Cottages  in  Skie  deseribm,  1.  410. 

Cotterel,  Admiral,  i.  103  n.— Miss,  i.  103, 161, 16a.  445  n. 

Cotton,  Sir  Lynch  Salusbury,  1.  441.— Sir  Robert  Salus- 
bury,  1.  481  n..  484  n. ;  ii.  246.— Mrs.,  i.  485  n. 

CooUon,  Rev.  John,  i.  492,  493  n ;  ii.  4,  4  ». 

*  Council  of  Trent,'  History  of,  i.  40,  51,  51  n. 

*  Counsellor  Van.'  a  sbarp-poiiited  rock  on  the  Wye, 

why  so  called,  i.  296  n. 

Counting,  the  good  of,  il.  339. 

Country  amusements,  11.  255.— gentlemen,  1.  857,  359. 
376  ».  t  II.  248,  825.— Ufe,  j.  447 ;  il.  123, 152, 153, 158 
n.,  173,  194,  255, 629. 

Courage,  I.  898;  Ii.  158, 185,  218  n.— Johnson's,  1.  500. 

Court,  attendants  on  a,  described,  1. 142.— of  Session  in 
Scotland,  i.  465,  496  n. 

Conning  the  acquaintance  of  the  great,  1.  60, 50  n.,  227. 

Courtenay,  John,  Esq.,  II.  892.- his  '  Poetical  Review' 
quoted,  L  21,  78  n..  91,  134,  149,  472,  527  n.— his  de- 
Bcrintion  of  the  style  and  economy  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey« 
Dolcl's  table,  i.  78.— his  '  Poetical  Review  of  Johnson's 
literary  and  moral  Character,'  11.  518.— biographical 
notice  of,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ii.  518. 

Courts  of  Germany,  manners  best  learnt  at,  L  417«— 
martial,  ii.  246. 

Coverley,  Sir  Roger  De,  I.  528. 

Cow,  Boswell's  skill  Id  imitating  the  lowing  of,  1. 463. 

Cowardice,  il.  182,  898. 

Cowdray,  the  seat  of  the  Lords  Montague,  popular  ra- 
perstltion  respeaing,  II.  822. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  the  poet,  1. 107  ».,  440  n.,  445  :  U.  59, 
143.— Johnson's  Life  of,  ii.  268. 

Cowper,  William,  his  translation  of  Homer,  IL  185  n. 

Coxcombs,  i.  172  j  ii.  266. 

Cox,  Ii.  896. 

Coxeter.  Thomas,  Esq.,  i.  222:  II.  118.— some  account 
of,  i.  222  n. 

Crabbe,  Rev.  George,  his  <  Village,'  11.  829.— some  ac- 
count of,  II.  829  n. — Johnson's  commendation  of  the 
'Village,' 11.514. 

Cradock,  Joseph,  Esq.,  his  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  11.  82, 
63, 168.  662.— sundry  inaccuracies  in  his  *  Memoirs' 
pointed  out,  il.  462,  464  n. 

'Craftsman,'  the,  i.  155  is. 

Craig,  Mr.,  the  architect,  1. 848  -,  II.  196. 

Crashaw,  Richard,  his  '  Epigrammata  Sacra,'  ii.  174  n. 

Craven,  Lady,  it.  66,  281,  238. 

'  Creation,'  Blackmore's,  i.  268. 

Credulity,  i.  439 ;  ii.  193.— Johnson's,  il.  184. 

Creeds,  I  361. 

Crichton,  Robert,  Lord  Sanquhar,  1.  856  «•. 

Critical  Review,  1.  186,  218,  241 ;  ii.  60,  65, 120. 

Criticism,  i.  417  ;  il.  204,  230.— examples  of  true,  1.  261. 

Crofl,  Rev.  Herbert,  ii.  286  n.— his  '  Life  of  Toung,'  ii. 
277.— his  style  described  by  Burke,  IL  277.— his  *  Love 
and  Madness,'  ii.  384.— Johnson's  opinion  of  his 
« Family  Discourses,'  ii.  845.— his  singular  advice  to  a 
pupil,  U.  800.  . 

Croker,  Rev.  Temple  Henry,  translator  of  Ariosto,  1. 
165  n.— Alley,  ii.  152, 152  n.— Colonel,  of  Ballinagard, 

Cromwell,  Johnson's  design  of  writing  the  Life  of,  IL 
856.- Noble's  *  Memoirs'  of,  iL  355  n. 
VOL,   II,  69 


<  CroM  Kadinn,*  Caleb  Wliltelbortf  mmi^,  i.  W^ 

Crouch,  Mrs.7ll.  849  n. 

Crousaz's  *  Exaroen*  of  Pope's  Sssay  on  Mm,  I.  ff ,  tl. 

Crown,  power  of  the,  L  £90.— inlluenca  of,  to  parUanenl, 
1. 167. 

*  Cradlties.'  Cortat's,  L  202  n. 

Crulkshanks,  Mr.,  the  tnrgeon,  iL  M7.«^obXW0B*fl  let- 
ters to,  Ii.  857,  420. 

Cucbillen's  well,  1. 409. 

Cucumbers,  1.  428;  11.  240. 

'  Cut'bono'  man,4L  296. 

Cuillen,  tbe^  402,  402  n. 

Cuilen,  Dr.  William,  IL  119, 187,809. 

CuUoden,  baule  of.  I.  629  n. 

Cumberland,  WllUam,  duke  of,  1. 529,  620  n. :  If.  429.— 
Richard,  Esq.,  i.  89 n.,  862.— his  'Choleric  Man,>L 
808  n.— character  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  intended  for 
him.  i.  808  n.— his  *  Odes,'  ii.  65.— his  mode  of  studr. 
Ii.  269.— his  <  Walloons,'  11.  818  818  ».— hb  conrersit- 
tion  described,  ii.  429.'-anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  iL 
429  n.,  497.— his  Lines  descriptive  of  Johnson's  char* 
acter,  il.  500. 

Cumratng,  Thomas,  the  quaker,  I.  854,  8S6,  400,  fM  n.  i 
IL  843. — some  account  of,  1. 400  n. 

Cnnlnghame,  Sir  John,  1.  455. 

Cunning.  L  894. 

Cuper's  Gardens,  L  425, 425  n. 

Curates,  salaries  of,  11. 104. 

'  Curiosities  of  Literature,'  Mr.  D'lsraeli>e,  iL  271 «. 

Curiosity,  i.  82. 

Curran,  John  Phllpot,  L  510  n. 

Currants,  II.  340. 

Cust,  Francis  Cockayne,  1. 68  n. 

Cutts,  Lady  Atterbury's  funeral  sermon  on,  U.  144. 

•Cyder,' IT»lllps's,L  847. 

'  Cypress  Grove,'  Drummond  of  HawtlionideB*8,  i.  884. 

Cyrus,  the  resignation  of,  ii.  905. 

D. 
Dacler,  Madame,  her  Homer,  II.  185  it. 
Dalen,  Olaus  von,  his  'History  of  Sweden'  reeom* 

mended,  1.  284. 
Dalloway,  Dr.,  ii.  529. 
Dairy mple.  Sir  David,  aflerwards  Lord  Hatles,  1.  Ill, 

195,  201 ,  836, 466, 493.    See  Lord  Hailes.— Sir  John,  I. 

804,  813,  465.  466.— his  discoveries  respecting  Russet! 

and  Sydney,  i.  804. — Johnson's  laughable  imitation  of 

his  style,  I  466, 406  n.— Lady  Margaret,  L  454.— sono 

account  of,  I.  454  «•. 
Dalxel,  Andrew,  Greekprofesaor at  Edinburgh,  ii.  480, 
Damer,  Hon.  John,  II.  208.— eome  account  off  U.  906  n. 
Dance.  Mr.  the  architect,  I.  26afft. 
Dancing,  advocated  by  Johnson,  I.  250 ;  U.  980. 
Dancing-Master,  Jolmson's  conTersation  witli  ono,  tt.  9M 
*  Dandy,'  L  886. 
Danes,  the.  ii.  866. 

Danish  colony  at  Lenchan,  f .  844,  844  ii.-~fort,  L  819. 
D.  Arblay,  M^adame.    See  Bumey. 
Darius,  shade  of,  ii.  247. 

Darteneuf,  Charles,  IL  87.— eone  account  of,  H.  87  w. 
Darwin,  Dr.  Erasmus,  mutual  dislike  between  JoliaMB 

and,  i.  479  n. 
Dashwood,  Lady,  H.  290,  920  n. 
Dating  leuers,  a  laudable  habit,  II.  280  n. 
Daughters,  benefit  of  taking  them  early  into  company, 

Davies,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  actor  and  bookseller,  cbarac- 
ter  and  anecdotes  of,  1. 177.  179, 199,  900,  914,  214  n., 
217,  251,  902  n.,  802,  820,  473, 500,  516,  617  w.,  018 1  H. 
1, 141, 142. 151,  944.  947,  59&— his  « Life  of  Garrick,* 
1. 16  n.,  88  n. ;  IL  287,  287  n.— Johnson's  letters  to,  iL 
851,  420.— Churchill's  sarcasm  on  his  acting.  L  177  w. 
—his '  preuy  wife,'  1. 177, 177  n, ;  IL  851. 

Davis,  Rttv.  Henry  Edward,  his  ■  answer  to  Gibbon,*  H. 
164. 

Dawklns,  Henry,  Esq.  IL  804,  804  n. 

Day-labourers,  wages  of,  II.  880. 

Dead,  legal  reoress  for  libels  on  the  character  of,  IL  64. 

Dead  language,  on  writing  rerses  In,  1.  528. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  Mr.  BroaBwood'a  academy  for,  L  404. 

Deafness.  Johnson's,  il.  187. 

Deane,  Rev.  Richard,  *on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes,*  L 
247. 

Death,  I.  72, 144, 149,  261,  267,  287,  884.  887  443,  464  , 
il.  Ill,  118.  170,  176,  902,  816,  820,  846,  860,  867,  869, 
874, 878,  887.— reflectionir  on  a  violent,  1. 144.— South- 
well's stanzas  upon,  I.  486  n.— preparation  for,  1.  488. 

Death-bed  resentments,  i.  406.— repentance,  Dr.  wiaharc 
on,  i.  409. 

Debates  in  Parliament,  Johneonf  ihaiv  in  Oum.lUt 
56,  69,  60 ;  IL  437. 

Debt,  misery  of  beln;  In,  H.  816. 
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.IMifeor,  vr^mMaI  wfelehedBMi  of,  li.  SU. 
Debts,!.  150;  fl. 99. 
Decnr  of  the  nienud  flaeuItiM,  fi.  49. 

*  Decline  and  Fall,*  Gibbon**,  U.  87. 

Bedicaiions,  i.  810,  421 ;  il.  93.— and  Prefacet,  by  John' 

■on,  and  remarks  on,  f.  64, 71,  78, 110, 139  n.,  187, 188, 
.    IM,  IM,  180»  HO,  M6, 283, 234,  235, MS,  801,  810, 421 ; 

ii.  93. 
Definition,  i.  885  n. 
Definitions,  i.  12  n.,  82  n.,  126, 126  ».,  380  n.,  836,  460 

It. J  ii.  160, 179, 182  n.,  191,  192.      ^ 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  I.  287 ;  it.  159.— his  <  Robinson  Cnuoe,* 

ii.  150.— inyents  the  slory  of  Mrs.  yeal*»  ghost,  i.  2S7, 

287  n. 
D<^nerac7  of  the  human  race  disputed,  i.  807, 807  n. 
.I>e  Groot,  Isaac,  a  relative  of  Grotius,  Johnson's  kind 

interferenca  in  behalf  of,  ii.  90. 
Deist,  i.  227. 
Delany,  Dr.,  his  '  Obserralions  on  Swift,*  1 403  j  li.  152, 

269. 
Delap,  Rev.  Dr..  i.  222 ;  ii.  110, 110 fi. 
Delay,  danger  of,  i.  144. 
Delicacy,  ii.  237. 
Democritus,  il.  296  n. 

*  Demonax*  of  Lucian,  curiously  applicable  to  Johnsoii, 

ii.*266  n. 
Demostbenes,  i.  59,  60  n.,  804. 
Dempster,  George,  E^q.,  1.  184, 196, 198, 199  n. :  li.  178. 

-Tsome  iicQoam  of,  i.  184  m.— his  epitaph  on  himself, 

i.  184  n. — his  character  of  Johnson's  '  Journey  to  the 

Hebrides.'!.  467,601. 
Denbigh,  1.493. 
Dennis,  John,  his  <  Critical  Works*  worth  collecting,  ii. 

68. 
Depart«»d  spirits,  appearance  of,  1. 149,  182 ;  ii.  282,  879. 

*  Depeditation,'  i.  865. 

Depreeaion  of  spirits,  treatment  of,  i.  80  «. 

'  Derange,*  ii.  400. 

Derby,  china  manufactory  at,  11. 116. 

Derby,  Rev.  J.,  ii.  98.— curious  anecdote  of,  li.  98  n. 

Derrick,  Samuel,  Esq.,  i.  47, 175,  179,  203,  360,  404:  il. 
202,  835,  331  n.— eodae  account  of,  i.  175  n.— his  *  Let- 
ters,* i.  360. 

Descriptions,  seldom  correspond  with  realities,  I.  863, 
369  I  ii.  837. 

'  Deserted  Village,*  i.  226. 318. 

Desmoulios,  Mrs.,  i.  22,  29, 280;  ii.  142, 142 n.,  172, 199, 
208,  207  n.,  221,  242, 291,  358,  366. 

Despotic  gorernnients,  ii.  166. 

Devaynes,  John,  Esq.,  ii.  876. 

^▼onshlre,  William  Cavendish,  third  Duke  of,  ii.  126. 
— hia  dogged  veracity,  it  206. 

Devotion,  II.  349. 

*  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,*  Lord  Lyttleton*s,  ii.  97. 1^.— 

two,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  imitation  of  Johnson's 
style  of  conversation,  li.  176,  464,  464  n. 

Diary,  Johnson**,  i.  289, 838^— the  utility  of  keeping  one, 
i.  196, 306 ;  H.  144,  330.  ^         f    o        i 

Dibdiu,  Mr.  Charles,  i.  269. 

Dick,  Sir  Alexander,  1.  386,  465 ;  ii.  99, 367,  369,  369  n.— 
his  letter  to  Johnson  on  the  good  effect  produced  in 
Scotland  by  his  '  Journey,*  li.  88. 

*DictioDnaire  Portatif*  of  L'Avocat,  recommanded,  ii. 
896. 

'DicUoaaryof  the  English  Language,*  Johnson's,  i.  71, 
78,74,75,  110,  112,  116,  119,  122,  123,  125,  129,  140, 
164,  199,  278,  283,  301,  302,  803.  320,  885,  852,  365, 
417;  ii.  88,  93,  94, 191,  209,  218,  243,  475— first  pub- 
Itohed,  i.  125.-Wllltes*s  jeu  d'esprii  on,  i.  128.— Gar. 
rick*s  epigram  on,  i.  128.— Johnson's  profits  by,  1. 130. 
—epitome  of,  L  131.— felicity  with  which  the  examples 
are  selected,  it  879. — curious  particulars  as  to  the  prac- 
tical compilation  of,  iL  631. 

Dido,  K.  836. 

<  Difficile  est  proprie,*  fcc.,  of  Horace,  il.  75, 76  m. 
Dilatoriness,  Johnson's,  ii.  266. 
Dillmghara,  Miss  Anne,  U.  229  n. 

Dilly,  Edward,  i.  816 ;  li  72,  166. 194, 196,  212, 214.  215, 
294.  301.— his  letter  to  Bos  well  on  the  <  Lives  of  the 
Poets,*  il.  92.— Johnson*s  leuer  to,  it.  96. 

*  Dining-tables,'  Macleod*s,  L  402  n. 
Dinners,  i.  200 ;  ii.  70,  260. 

Diploma,  Johnson *s,  on  being  created  a  doctor  of  laws,  I. 
217,  613. 

<  Dirleton's  Doubts,*  characterized  by  Lord  Haidwicke, 

ii.  133. 
'  Disarrange,*  IL  400. 
Disease,  its  eflTect  on  the  mind,  il.  357. 
Diseases,  acute  and  chronical,  li.  318. 
Disguise,  ii.  256. 
DliiUke  mutual,  ii.  23Ql 


D«Israa]i,  J.,  Esq.,  1. 83  ii.,.44  n.,  47  «■,  M  il,  SM  «, 

306  n.:  ii.  204  ft.,  27t  n. 

Dissimulation,!.  241. 

Distinctions,  ii.  195. 

Distrust,  ii.  103. 

'Divine  Legation.' Warburton's,  it.  272. 

Divine  worship,  duty  of  anending,  H.  400. 

Divorces,  ii.  193. 

Dixie,  Sir  Wolstan,  I.  80,  80  n. 

Dockers  and  the  inhabitante  of  Plymouth,  dispme  be- 
tween, i.  164,  164  n. 

*  Doctor  of  Piiystc,'  i.  499,  520,  560. 

*  Doctrine  of  Grace,'  Warburton's,  I  852. 

Dodd,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  H.  04, 96,  99, 108,  111,  118,  ISI, 
160,  160  n.,  165,  165  n.,  341,  400  -Johnson's  •ant- 
ance  to,  ii.  96, 105.— his  letters  to  Johnson,  ii.  106, 167. 
-^ohnson*8  letter  to,  ii.  108. — ^his  *  Thonehta  in 
Prison,'  ii.  160, 160  n.— his  letter  descripiire  of  Joha 
son's  person  and  manner,  ii.  165  n. 

Doddlngion,  George  Bubb,  afterwards  Lord  MekonAe, 
i.  85,  85  n.,  88  n. ;  H.  278  n. 

Doddridge.  Dr.  Philip,  i.  416,  416  n. 

Dodsley,  Robert,  the  bookseller,  i.  88  ».,  47,  74»  74  «., 
76,  79,  81  n.,  114.  137,  145,  148 ;  H.  37,  63,  1.59,  105, 
218,  248.— his  *  Public  Virtue,'  ii.  240.— hw  tragedy  of 
*  Cleone,*  ii.  249.— James,  K  73,  79 ;  it.  37. 

Dodwell,  Rev.  D-.,  i.  488,  463  n. 

Dogs,  L  263,  438,  439  n.,  500;  ii.  128,  263^~clifltr»Bi  of 
eating,  in  China,  i.  812. 

Doing  penance  in  Church,  I.  891. 

Dominicetti,  an  Italian  quao^  his  medicated  batlw,  L 
265.— some  account  of,  i.  200  n. 

Donaldson,  Alexander,  the  piraUcal  bookseller,  L  197. 

Donne,  Dr.,  hts  vision,  ii.  87,  87  n. 

<  Don  Quixote,*  ii.  258. 

Dorchester.  Catherine  Sedley,  Countess  of,  L  830,  339  «. 

Dossie,  Robert,  Esq.,  ii.  246. 

Douglas  cause,  1.  248,  311,  312  «.,  329, 447,  451.  AST  ;  3. 
48  n.,  140.— «rown^  heart  in  the  arms  of,  ii.  12S. — 
Home*s  tragedy  of,  i.  450,  508 ;  K.  78.— Duchess  of,  {. 
134,  561.— Rev.  Dr.  John,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Salis 
bury,  i.  48,  48  n.,  54,  94,  143,  183,  196,  251  ;  ii.  30, 
878.— his  '  Milu>n  no  Plaigiary,'  i.  94  n..-Dr.,  a  phy. 
sician,  his  collection  of  editions  of  Horace,  iL  wm, 
876  n. 

Dovedale,  L  480. 

Doyle,  Sir  F.  H.,  i.  127  n. 

*  Dragons,*  Madame  de  SerfgnA's  application  of  iha 

word,  ii.  223  ft. 
Drake.  Sir  Francis,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  67. 
Draughts,  tranquinizing  effecu  of  the  game,  i.  137. 
Dream,  Johnson's,  11.  243,  264. 
Dreams,  efllcacy  oM.  97. 
Dreghorn,  Lord,  1.  208  n.,  837  n.,  526. 

*  Drelincourt  on  Death.'  i.  287, 287  n.— ITiflfl,  aflenrnda 

Lady  Primrose,  i.  387,  387  n. 
Dress,  i.  80, 179, 256,  258, 326, 452, 478  n.,  521 ;  !l.  19  nu 

60, 181,  269,  260. 
Dressing,  trnie  consumed  in,  1. 343. 
Drinking,  i.  298,  840,  356,  374.  393,  497,  497  it.  ;  ii.  33, 

64,  70. 148,  I^  M.,  150,  162, 174,  182,  207.  210»  273  ml, 

282,  iSS,  291,  371.— to  excess,  the  practice  gremiij 

diminished,  i.  340  n.— Johnson's  aiguments  against,  L 

497 ;  il.  120.— its  effect  upon  conversation  and  beneT^. 

ience,  ii.  64.— by  deputy,  li.  183. 
Dromore,  Bishop  of.    See  Percy. 
Drowning,  suicide  by,  i.  339.   * 
Druids'  temple.  I.  357,  365,  537. 
Drumgoold,  Colonel,  ii.  16. 18. 
Drummond,  of  Hawihornaen,  i.  384,  465;  ii.  166. — ^Mr. 

William,  the  bookseller,  i.  285,  242m,,  454,  459  ;  IL  82. 

—Johnson's  letters  to,  1. 235, 236,  237.— Dr.,  ii.  82,  298L 

—Mr.  George,  i.  834. 
Drunkards,  i.  341 ;  ii.  210,  371. 
Dryden,  i.  89  n.,  170,  226,  259.  289,  815,  403,510  ;  it.  74, 

174  n.,  192,  207,  215  n.,  270,  271,  290  n.— Johnaon*s 

reverence  for,  ii.  270.— his  *  Hind  and  Panther*  qixttod, 

ii.  270.— his  philosophical  lines  on  life,  H.  368 — John. 

son's  Life  of;  fi.  503. 
Dublin  University,  premiums  in,  L  137  «. — ^Mr.  Flood 

bequeaths  his  estate  to,  i.  138  n.— grant  a  diploma  to 

Johnson,  i.  217. 
Dnbos,  Abb<,  i.  261. 
Dudley,  Rev.  Henry  Bate,  itfterwaids  Sir  Henry,  IL  386b 

— some  account  of,  ii.  386  n. 
Duel,  ancient  trial  by,  i.  827. 
Duelling,  i.  294,  294  n.,  310, 399 ;  ii.  843,  348  n. 
Du  Halde,  his  '  Description  of  China,*  i.  61,  247 ;  it  2SS. 
Dulneas,  fi.  262. 
Dunbar,  Dr.  James,  his '  Esuiys  on  the  Histoiry  of  Maa- 

kind,'  U.  142. 
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Dun  Can,  L»0,  set,  WIN. 

DQncan*s  monument,  I.  300,  MO  n. 

DuDCM,  i.  259. 

■  Bunciad,*  1.  259.  514 :  11. 188. 

Buncombe,  William,  Eaq.,  U.  177.— some  account  of,  W. 

177  ft. 
Dundaa,  Henry,  Esq.,  afterwards  Viscoiuit  Melville,  I 

119.28011.;  ii.  137. 
Dandee,  John,  Viscount  of,  his  fine  epitaph,  1. 340  ». 
Bundonald  Cattle,  i.  435. 

*  Dungeon  of  Wit,'  i.  443. 

Dunning,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  1.  280;  11. 

100,  149. 
Dunsinan,  William  Nairne,  Lord,  i.  33B,  938  7i.,  408. 
Dunton,  John,  the  boolcsoller,  his  *  Life  and  Errors,*  ii. 

838. 
Dnnvegan,i.  398,  396  n.,  401. 
Duppa,  Richard,  Esq.,  liis  publication  of  '  Joh men's 

DiART  of  a  Journey  Into  North  Wales, » incorporated, 

by  his  permission,  into  the   present  edition  of  this 

work,  i.  478. 

*  Durandi  Rationale,  1450,*  the  third  book  primed  with 

a  dau,  i.  492. 
Durliam  cathedral.  1.  851. 
Durham,  *  on  the  Galatlans,*  1. 459, 459  n. 
Durinish,  i.  401. 

Dury,  Major-General  A.,  1. 144;  144  n. 
Dutch  language,  ii.  147,  249.^Johnson  studies  it  at 

■eventy'One,  ii.  249. 
Dyer.  Samuel,  i.  75, 138,  211,  225,  280, 811,858,524.  n. ; 

1l.  130  n.,  149  n.,  222,  245.— some  account  of,  t  m.— 

hU  'Fleece,'  U.  39. 

*  Djing  with  a  grace,'  IL  871. 


Early  habits,  force  of,  1 526.— rising,  1. 881 ;  ii.  118. 

Earthquake,  ii.  103. 

Ea«t  Indians,  ii.  189. 

£««t  Indies,  practice  of  going  to,  in  quest  of  wealth,  U. 
210 alleged  delinquencies  in,  U.  844. 

Easter,  i.  475 ;  ii.  57, 86, 178  n. 

'  Eaay  Phraseology,*  Baretti's,  ii.  115. 

Eating,  i.  208 ;  ii.  126, 174.— JohnsoQ's  mode  of,  1.  115 
n.,  208,  380:  ii.  74. 

Eccies,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  literary  fraud,  i.  156.— some  ac- 
count of,  i.  156  n — Isaac  Ambrose,  Esq.,  i.  192. 

Ecole  MilitaJre,  U.  11. 

Economy,  1. 173 ;  ii.  158,  172,  349. 

Edinburgh,  i.  326,  460, 551.— Castle,  i.  460.— procurators 
of,  Johnson's  argument  against  a  prosecution  for  a 
nbel  by,  ii.  805,  468. 

Education,  i.  226.  297,  854 ;  H.  33,  68. 119,  209,  249,  291. 
— of  children,  1. 17,  201.— Johnson's  plan  of,  i.  36 ;  ii. 
200.— great  influence  of,  ii.  34.— bv-roads  in,  ii.  21.— 
of  the  people,  L  297 ;  ii.  62.— in  public  schools,  i.  349 ; 
ii.  21,  53.  53  n.— in  England,  ii.  196.— Milton's  *  Trac- 
tate* on,  il.  196— Locke's  Essay  on,  ii.  196. 

Edwards,  Thomas,  his  'Canons  of  Criticism,*  i.  114  n.— 
Mr.,  '  on  Grace,*  ii.  168.— Oliver,  Johnson's  fellow  col- 
legian, U.  173,  173  n.,  291.— Rev.  Dr.  Edward,  ii.  200, 
—bis  Zenopbon*B*  Memorabilia,'  iL  200, 200  ». 

Eel,  ii.  207. 

EjralitA.  Duke  of  Orleans,  U.  829  n. 

Eglintoune,  Alexander,  Earl  of,  1.  36,  455 ;  Ii.  128, 178.— 
Susanna,  Countess  of,  i.  454  n.,  455,  568 ;  11.  190.— 
some  accoupt  of,  i.  455  n. 

Egmont,  John,  first  Earl  of,  his  *  History  of  the  House 
of  Y very,'  ii.  837.->John,  second  Earl  of^  his  *  Faction 
Detected,'  i.  55. 

Egotism,  ii.  181. 

Egotists,  the  four  classes  of,  il.  120. 

Egvptians,  ancient,  question  as  to  their  colour,  U.  304. 

Eidon,  Earl  of,  i.  337  n. 

Election  Committees,  duty  of  members  of  parliament 
sitting  upon,  ii.  283. 

Elephant,  Johnson  compared  to,  ii.  284. 

*  Etemenu  of  Criticism,*  Lord  Kaimes's,  i.  57, 179,  261 : 
ii.  151. 

<  Elfrlda,*  Mason's,  i.  614. 

Elgin,  i.  359,  350  n.,  553. 

Eiibank,  Patrick  Murray,  fifth  Lord,  i.  277, 296, 324, 884, 
488,  450, 460,  462,  475 ;  ii.  57,  70,  245,  800.— some  ac- 
count of,  i.  277  n. 

Elioc  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  ii.  60,  226,  285  n.,  285,  867. 

Ellzsbeih,  Queen,  1.  153,  260;  ii.  247,  288. 

Ellis,  John,  the  money-scrivener,  ii.  56.— some  account 
of,  il.  56  n.— Ellis,  Henry,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Muse- 
am,  i.  486  n. 

Elphlnston,  Archbishop,  I.  S52.-^ames,  1.237,  303,  310, 
m  i  IL  206.— his  edition  of  the  « Rambler,*  i.  85.— 
J(4msoik*s  letters  to,  1. 85, 86.— some  account  olj  1. 85  n. 


—his  trtaslsiioni  of  the  mottoei  to  the  *  lUmbler,*  U 
92, 02  n.— Johnson's  character  of,  I.  201.— hts  transla-' 
tion  ofMartial,  ii.  155. 

Elrlngton,  Rev.  Dr.  ChailesKencaged  in  writing  the  Ufa- 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  1. 178  »i.' 

'  Elvira,'  Mallet's  tragedy  of.  i.  184. 

Eiwal,  £.,  the  enthusiast,  L  ^,  818. 

EmigraUon,  i.  328,  847,  880,  418,  427. 

Emmet,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  Johnson  in  love  with,  1. 449. 

Emphasis,  modes  of  placing,  in  reading  the  ninth  com- 
mandment, i.  68. 

Employment,  ti.  124.— female,  iL  257.— of  wealth,  U. 

Emulation,  1. 354. 

*  England's  Parnassus,*  Ii.  101 «. 

English  and  Dutch  languages  radically  the  same,  il.  147, 
249. 

*  English  Malady,*  Cheyne's,  ii.  82,— bar,  iL  390.— cler- 
gy, i.  408.— drama,  ii.  350,  362. 

EnjHsh  merchant,  1.  219  n.— Poets,  Johnson's  edition  of. 
5«e  *  Lives  of  the  Poets.' 

Englishmen,  their  cold  reserve  towards  strangers,  II. 
385.— and  Frenchmen  compared,  i.  74,  170 ;  ii.  158, 
247. — and  Scotchmen  compared,  i.  826;  ii.  246. 

Entails,  i.  855 ;  ii.  24,  27, 80, 81.— Johnson's  lettem  on, 
11.  24,  26,  27. 

Envy,  ii.  160,  175  n.,  250. 

Epigram,  Johnson's,  to  Mrs.  Carter.  1.  54. — on  George 
the  Second,  1. 58. — ad  Lauram  Parlturam,  i.  63  n.— ad 
Ricardum  Savage,  i.  65  n.— Garrick's,  00  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  i.  l28.— on  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian 
Arch-duchess  to  Buonaparte,  L  401  n. — on  seeing 
Blenheim,  U.  88.— to  Miss  Mary  Aston,  ii.  190  n.— on 
Lord  Anson's  temple  of  the  winds,  il.  204  n.— Dr. 
Trapp's  celebrate^  >L  205.— on  «  religious  dispute  at 
Bath,  ii.  3S3  n. 

*  Epigranimata  Sacra,*  ii.  174  n. 

Epilogue  to  *  Irene,*  by  whom  written,  I.  79, 79  n.— to 
the ''  Distressed  Mother,'  by  Johnson,  1. 582. 

Epitaph  on  Philips,  the  musician,  i.  67, 58,  58  n.— on  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  i.  71.— on  Mrs.  Johnson,  L  100.— on 
Admiral  Bvng,  L  184. — on  Johnson,  by  Soame  Jenyns, 
L  134  fu-^foi  a  creature  not  vet  deaa,  L  135  n.— George 
Dempster's,  on  himself,  1. 184  n.— on  Colin  Mac  laurin, 
i.  387  n.— on  Dr.  SmoIIet,  i.  458.— on  Dr.  P^nell,  H 
275.— on  Goldsmith,  ii.  80.— on  a  celebrated  Italian,  W 
519,  519  n.— on  a  wicked  man,  killed  bv  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  iL  348.— on  Johnson,  by  Mr.  flood,  ii.  45L 
—on  Johnson,  by  Dr.  Parr,  ii.  452,  452  n. 

Epitaphs,  L  873  n.,  452  n. ;  ii.  21,  79,  81,  268,  275,  38^ 
— Johnson*s  Essay  on.  L  57. 

Equality,  i.  229,  307 ;  ii.  58.  398. 

Erasmus,  i.  479  n.,  486.— Jonin*8  Life  of,  ii.  399.— an 
expression  of,  applied  to  Johnson,  ii.  386. 

Errol,  Lord,  1. 353,  354,  335,  855  n.— Lady  Isabella,  I 
3.14. 

<  Errors  of  the  Press,*  Caleb  Whitefbord's  witty  paper 

on,  iL  395  n. 

Erse  language,  Johnson's  letter  on  the  proposal  to  trans- 
late the  Scriptures  into,  L  235,  236. — ^manuscripts,  i. 
S04,  505,  519,  520.— and  Irish,  both  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  L  284. — songs,  1.  361,  377,  404. 

Erskine,  Sir  Harry,  L 176.— Hon.  Andrew,  i.  184  ;  iL  lia 
—Hon.  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord,  i.  292,  293,  293  m. 
—some  account  of,  1. 292  n.— Hon.  Henry,  elves  Bos- 
well  a  shilling  for  the  sight  of  his  '  bear,'  1.  333  n.— 
X.ady  Anne,  L  460. 

*  Espionage,*  no  word  in  tho  English  language  to  d«- 

scribe,L500ti. 

*  Esquire,*  the  title  of,  i.  9. 

Essex,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of.  his  advice  on  travel,  i. 

195.— Head  Club,  instituted,  li.  a64.-4ts  rules,  U.  365, 

865  f». 
Esutes,  obligation  In  settling,  ii.  81. 
Eternal  punishments,  IL  132, 186. 
Eternity,  L  374 ;  iL371. 
Etymologies,  Johnson's,  characterised,  L  126. 

*  Eugenio,*  a  poem,  lines  firom,  1.  315. 

Evans,  a  bookseller,  beating  given  to  him  by  Goldsmilh, 
L  304.— Rev.  Dr.  Evan,  1.  486 :  i|.  88  n. 

<  Evelina,*  Miss  Bumey*8  novel  of,  li.  229,  385,  348.  ' 
Evil,  origin  of,  1. 360, 453.— speaking,  U.  206.— spirits,  L 

335  ;  u.  384,  384  n. 
Exaggeration,  general  proneness  to,  tl.  103,  210,  261, 
328.341. 

*  Excise,'  John8on*s  offensive  definition  of,l.  12  n.,  121^ 

126  n. ;  iL  191. 
ExecuUons,  public,  1. 261,  856 ;  11. 884, 401. 
Exeroise,  benefits  of,  ii.  818  n. 
Exhibition  of  paintlDin  At  the  BotaI  Acadtm7,4. 19i« 

IL  888,  846,  874. 
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KpectadoD,  uSkilaaMoreoiiipaxlBC  ezperienee  wUh, 
1.140. 

SxuiionHntfT  chaneMn  flTcii  of  people,  not  to  be 
credited,  iLI& 

». 
Teble,  eketch  of  one,  by  Johmon,  L  818.-~of  the  Beea, 

MaiideTllle*a,  1.  m 
Fadllty  orcompoeitlon,  Johmon^i  eztnordinery,  il.  S00. 
FacUoo,  ii.  8S8. 
Fectloueneas,  ii.  296  n. 

Facu,  mbehtef  of  minf  ling  them  wkh  fiction,  iL  Stt. 
FBlrfax>e  *  Tsbm,*  ii.  288. 
Fairies,  U.  S47. 

*  Fairr  Queen,*  8peneer>B,  II.  U4. 
Felth,  i.  851 ;  ii.  803. 

Falconer,  Rer.  Mr.,  a  nonjaring  blehop,  11. 802. 

*  Falkland  Islands,*  Johnson's  pamphlet  respecting,  I. 

«72,  278,  300. 

*  False  Alarm,'  Johnson«s.  i.  270, 280 ;  11. 253. 

*  False  Deiicacj,*  Hugh  Kelly's  play  of,  i.  248. 
Falsehoods,  ii.  144. 

Faroe,  1.  268,  817 ;  ii.  157. 

Family  inttuence,  \.  282, 321,  616.— men  of,  L  SS7.*res!- 

dencee,  I.  806.— disputes,  ii.  221. 
Fancy,  1.  272 ;  11. 188,  264. 
Fanner,  Eer.  Dr.,  i.  100: 11.283, 348.-Johnson*s  letters 

to,  1. 270 :  H.  288. 
Fanners,  11. 104. 
Farnborough,  Lord,  H.  176  n. 
Farquhar,  George,  his  writings,  ii.  244. 

*  Fashionable  Lover,*  Cumberland's  play  of  the,  f .  383. 
Fasting,  ii.  83. 

Fatbef*a  Berenge,*  the  Earl  of  Carllsl6*s  tragedy  of,  il. 

861. 
Faulluer,  Oeorn,  Johceon's  conversation  with, !.  841. 
Fawkener.  Sir  Ererard,  i.  72  n. 
Fawkes.  Francis,  his  translation  of  Anacreon,  II.  479  n. 
Fear,  i.  298,  600 ;  11.  898, 442  n. 
'Feeling  people.*  1.362. 
Fees,  lawyers*,  I.  846. 

*  Feltzmarte  of  Hlrcanla,*  Spanish  romance  of,  1. 18. 
Fencing,  I.  848. 

Fenelon's  'Telemachas,'  1. 431. 

Fenton,  Elijah,  hie  share  In  the  translation  of  the  Odvs< 

sey,  11. 883. 
Ferguson,  Mr.  James,  II.  187.— Mr.,  the  astronomer,  I. 

264.— Sir  Adam,  1.  390. 
■irgusone.  Captain,  1. 386  «.,  413  n. 
Fergasson,  Dr.  Adam,  i.  838,  335. 
Ferns,  the  Rt.  Rer.  Dr.  Thomas  Elrington,  Bishop  of,  L 

90  n.,  188  n.,  197  n.,  a02n.,  240  n.,  242  n.,  238  n.,  297 

«. ;  ii.  830  »..  888  n.— the  deanery  of,  Ii.  888. 

*  Festivals  and  Fasu,'  Nelson's,  11.  41. 
Feudal  system,  L  298,  800,  857 ;  11.  223. 
Fiction,  fl.  856. 

Fiddle,  dlAlculty  of  playing  upon,  i.  810. 

Fielding,  Henry,  1. 68  n.,  108  n. ;  II.  867.«compared  with 

Richatdson,  1.  846,  898,  398  n.— his  *  Amelia,*  il.  65, 

66  fi.-Sir  John,  11.  833,  838  n. 
Fife,  barrenness  of,  1. 844. 
FIfhtlng-cock,  1. 614. 

Filial  affection,  very  singular  instance  of,  II.  143  n 
Fllmer  on  government,  Ii.  112. 
Finery  In  drees,  II.  200. 

*  Fingal,'  the  poem  of,  1. 171, 852,  378,  40C,  544,  400, 487, 

496,  601 :  U.  894.    See  «  Osslan.* 
Finnon  haddock,  I.  856  n. 
Firebraoe,  Lady,  versea  to,  i.  62. 
Fishmonger,  insensibility  of  one,  II.  207. 
Fhshexbert,  William,  Esq.,  I.  20,  143,  158,  309,  407  «., 

680 ;  U.  209.— Mrs.,  i.  29  ;  ii.  109,  254,  276. 
Fltsmanrice,  Mr.,  ii.  158  n.,  230,  231. 

*  Fiuosborne's  Letters,'  ii.  280,  280  n. 
Fitsroy,  Lord  Charles,  Ii.  45. 
Flatman,  Thomas,  his  poems,  11. 60. 

Flattery,  I.  813,  840,  484  n.,  526 ;  il.  148  n.,  181, 189, 406. 

*  Fleece,*  Dyer's  poem  of  the,  ii.  80. 
Flaet.otree^  i.  615 ;  II.  173. 

Fleetwood,  Eversra.  Esq.,  II.  181.— on  the  Sacrament, 

recommended  by  Johnson,  il.  526. 
Fleming,  Sir  Michael  le»  L  205w— aome  accouu  of,  1. 

Klezman,  Mr.,tt.896. 

FHm,  Bet,  n.  »6, 296  n. 

FlAgaIng  in  schools.  Ii.  21, 309, 

Flood,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  hie  bequest  to  Dublin  TTnl- 

yer4ty,  L  180  «.— bis  opinion  of  Johnson  aa  an  ontor, 

L  sn«.4Ua  eptuyb  ott  Johiifon,  IL  451. 


Floyd,  Thomaa,  1. 90S. 

Fk»yer,  Sir  John,  on  *  ColdBatha,*  I.  Ct— on  'liOmi,^ 

11.372. 
Fludyer,  Johoeon's  college  companion,  ILSO. 
Folengo,  Theopolo,  11. 166  n. 
Fondness,  11 820. 
Fontalnebleau,  il.  IS. 
Fnntenelle,  ii.  20. 
Foots,  Samuel,  anecdotes  and  character  of,  L  164, 181, 

*  262,  263,  263«..  264,  268,  283,  897  n.,  332,  346,  403, 
600;  il.  32,  74,  74  n.,  85,  125,  126,  227,  380,  848,  SH, 
398.«-his  description  of  Johnson  at  Parle,  It  19, 19  «. 

Forbes,  Sir  William,  of  PItsligo,  1.  327,  834,  855  «u,  406, 
462,  470, 470  n. ;  Ii.  64,  80,  80  n..  81, 131. 

Ford,  Rev.  Cornelius,  a  cousin  of  Johnson's,  L  11.— la- 
s:rucis  Johnson  in  the  classics,  i.  18b — some  aceooat 
of,  i.  18  n.— ghost  story  respecting,  ii.  193.  -Seiah, 
Johnson's  mother,  1. 9, 11. 

Fordyce,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  I.  179,  475:  il.  439.— Dr. 
George,  Ii.  145  n.— Miss,  i.  551. 

Foreigners,  ii.  247.      " 

Fores,  i.  380,  360  n. 

Forgeifulness,  t.  343;  II.  305. 

Form  of  prayer,  argumenu  for,  1. 452. 

Fornication,  i.  291,  391 ;  IL  55,  219. 

Forreeter,  Colonel,  ii.  56. 

Forster,  George,  his '  Voyage  to  the  South  Seaa,*  U.  124. 

Fort  Augustus,  ii.  200.— George,  1.  868. 

*  Fortune,'  Derrick's  poem  of,  quoted,  1. 47.— burners,  L 

173. 
Foster,  Dr.  Jamee,  It.  845  n.— some  accoont  of,  H.  245  n. 

—Mrs.  Elizabeth,  Milton's  grand-daughter,  1. 93, 94. 
Fotbergill,  Dr.  John,  the  physician,  Ii.  44  n.— Rev.  Dr. 

Thomas,  Johnson's  letter  to,  on  receiving  his  diphMB 

from  Oxford,  I.  513. 
Foulis,  Sir  Jamss,  I.  378, 404.— some  account  of,  i.  373  a. 

—the  Messieurs,  the  Elzevirs  of  Glasgow,  1. 454. 

*  Fountains,'  the,  a  uie,  by  Johnson,  1. 285. 
Fowke,  Joseph,  Esq.,  il.  514. 

Fox,  Right  lion.  Charles  James,  1.  281  n.,  909  «.,  475, 

475  n.,  520  ft. ;  Ii.  ^  n.,  153,  156,  180,  165,  387,  378. 

378,  885.— his  conversation,  IL  326. 
France,  Johnson's  Journal  of  his  Tour  In,  11.  14M17.-~ 

want  of  middle  rank  in,  11. 13, 18.— state  of  Uleratura 

in.  ii.  153. 
Francis,  Rev.  Dr.  Philip,  1. 50.— his  translattonofHonee 

ii.  195. 
Franklin,  Rev.  Dr.Tbomas,  the  translator  of  Sophocles. 

i.  154,  830  n. ;  Ii.  81  n.,  150.  266.— hie  translation  of 

Lucian'a '  Demonax'  and  dedication  to  Johnson,  ii.  201 
Fra8er,'Mr.,  the  engineer,  il.  182.— Simon,  Lord,  i  401. 
Fraternal  intercourse,  i.  145, 145  n. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  Jnbnson's  Life  of,  1. 188,  846L 
Free  will,  I.  258,  818 ;  fi.  168. 
Freeling,  J.  C,  Esq.,  ii.  352  •».,  358  n. 
French,  Johnson's  notions  of  their  manners  andcizscoms. 

I.  357  ;  il.  18,  18  n.,  19,  104,  247,  355.— Academy,  send 

Johnson  their  Dictionary,  i.  128. — language,  ii.  19.— 

writers  euperflciai,  and  why,  I.  203.— novels,  i.  170.— 

credulity  of  the,  L  430.— literature,  L  399,  431 ;  IL  288. 

895,509. 
Freron,  M.,  the  antagonist  of  Voltaire,  Jobnaon'a  vMt 

to,  il.  12,  20. 
Frewen,  Rev.  Dr.  Accepted,  i.  314  n. 
Friends,  and  Friendship,  i.  63, 86, 128, 145, 147,224, 262, 

287,  295,  351,  357,  534 ;  11.  72,  168,  168  A.,  200,  2ia 

268,  265,  299,  355,  372,  378. 
Friendship,  an  Ode,  by  Johnson,  i.  63, 284. 
Frislck  language,  1.  211. 
Frith  of  Forth,!  338. 
'  Frustra  LeUeraria.'Barettl's,  Ii.  121. 
Fullarton,  Colonel  John,  Ii.  195. 
Future  state,  i.  287 ;  Ii.  132.— knowledge  of  friends  in.  I 

287 ;  ii.  Ill,  167, 168  n.,  166,  379. 

G. 

Gabbling,  II.  104,  244. 

Gaelic  language,  i.  284 ;  II.  364.— Dictionary,  ti.36S. 

Gaiety,  ii.  90,  256. 

Gait,  Johnson's,  ii.  282. 

Galatians,  Durham  on  the,  1. 459. 

Galen,  Ii.  237. 

Gaming,  i.  292 :  II.  67,  57  n, 

*  Ganganelli's  Letters,'  not  authentic,  II.  167. 

*  Oaragantoa,*  Johnson  compared  to,  II.  164. 
Garden,  Ii.  305,  339. 

Gardener,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  1. 518, 518  n. 

Gardening,  1.  257  ;  11.  255. 

Qardenston,  Lord,  i.  346.— some  account  ot,  L  S46fi. 

Gardiner.  Mrs..  1. 102 :  11.  361. 

Ganrlck,  David,  anecdotes  of,  L  28, 85, 86, 91, 48, 57,  OT, 
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17, 7S,  80,  81 «.,  88,  98, 18ft,  118,180, 141, 178, 180, 
id|  n»ik,  »9,  S40, 884,  SfT.SOe,  tl0,n8,  815,  400, 
7,  4M8,  010 ;  iL  43,  44  n.,  01,  OB,  74, 104, 110,  ISO,  190, 
liO,  100, 19T,  109  n.,  170, 170,  187,  202, 200,  210,  240, 
SM>  M,  201,  208,  298,  800,  341,  848,  800,  809  n.— 
Johnson**  enrf  of.  i.  Ot.—hia  *  Ode*  on  the  death  of 
'  Mr.  Felham,  1. 110.— hU  Spigram  on  Johnson^s  Dic- 
tionary, 1. 128.— Johnflon*s  opinion  of,  1. 180,  209,  281, 
898,  810.  818,  882,  808,  403,  402,  010,  680  ;  IL  21,  34, 
40,  01.  OB,  74,  120,  120,  137,  170,  209,  210,  248,  244, 
800.— hie  Shakspeare-jubilee,  I  234.— Boewell'e  letter 
to,  i.  443,-~hi8  letter  to  Boswell,  1. 444.— his  liberality, 
li.  107,  210.— his  death,  11. 202,  202  n.,  208.— Johnson's 
eulosiuni  on,  ii.  210, 210  n.— inscription  under  his  por- 
trait, li.  293.— his  imiution  of  Jonnson's  manner,  i. 
OlO.^hb  talent  of  mimicry,  1.  510.— Johnson's  opinion 
of  bia  prologues,  1.  510.— Mr.  Peter,  1.  37,  42,  479, 595 : 
ii.  43,  43,  213,  222.— Mr.  Qeorge,  ii.  104.— Mrs.,  ii.  210 
«».,  208. 

Oasirel,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  gothie  barbarity  In  cutting  down 
Shakspeare's  mulberry -tree,  ii.  40,  46  n.— Mrs.,  i.  520 
n.  ;  ii.  38,  39, 135,  201.  203,  212,  222,  317. 

Gasuel,  Bishop,  his  '  Christian  Institutes,'  I.  480. 

Oataker,  Rev.Thomas,  *  on  Lots,  and  on  tlie  Christian 
Watch,'  I.  428. 

Oaubiua.  Professor,  his  distinction  between  hypochon- 
dria and  madness,  I.  28. 

Oay,  the  poet,  1. 423 :  iL  208.— his  *  Bergar's  Opera,*  li. 
180.— Johnson's  Life  of,  IL  275.— the  <  Orpheus  of 
Highwaymen,*  1.  527  n. 

Oelidus,  character  of,  In  the  *  Rambler,*  i.  88,  480  n. 

Oell,  Mr.,  of  Hopton  Hail,  i.  270  n. 

Oell,  Sir  William,  1.  270  n. 

General  warrants,  legality  of,  L  800. 

Generosity,  1.  403. 

Genius,  i.  352 :  ii.  204,  230. 

Gentility,  1.510;  11259. 

Gentleman,  Mi.  Francis,  L  170.— some  account  of,  I. 

170  m. 

*  Gentleman,*  the  appellation  of,  1. 9. 
€kntleniAn's  Magazine,  i.  82,  85,  42,  57,  59, 08,  00 ;  ii. 

171  n.,  180, 190  n.,  247  n^  208  n. 

*  Gentle  Shepherd,'  Allan  Ramsaj's,  i.  008,  450  fi. 
George  I..  Jolinson*s  characur  or,  1. 517 ;  11.  297. 
George  II.,  his  severity  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Cameron,  i. 

50.— Johnson's  uniform  invective  against,  1.57,  142 
n.,  017.— Johnson's  Epigram  on,  1. 58.— not  an  Augus- 
tus to  learning  or  genius,  1. 04.— his  destruction  of  his 
father's  will.  i.  517,  517  n. 

George  III.,  his  accession  and  character,  i.  158, 158, 101, 
880,  022  n.— Johnson's  character  of,  1.  158.— grants 
Johnson  a  pension,  i.  161. — Johnson's  Interview  with, 
t.  239.— happy  expression  of,  i.  90  n. — his  magnani- 
mous conduct  dunog  the  riots  in  1780, 11.  234.— his  al- 
leged refusal  of  an  addition  to  Johnson's  pension  dis- 
proved, ii.  418,  421, 421  ff.,  422. 

George  the  Fourth.    See  Prince  of  Wales. 

*  Georgics,'  the,  ii.  340. 
Gerard,.Dr.,  i.  352,  805. 
German  courts,  I.  417. 
Gesticulation,  11.  395. 

Gestures,  Jolmson's,  i  00,  825  n.,  010  fi. 

Ghosts,  1. 149, 182-3,  281,  287,  293,  295,  290  n.,  840  ft., 

4379*.  ;  ii.  145,  159,  171, 193, 194,  213,  292,  298. 
Giannone,  li.  248. 
Gianu'  Causeway,  ii.  221. 

*  Giants  of  Literature,*  i.  90. 
Giardini  J.  310. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  Esq.,  L  109  n.,  253,  282  n.,  829  n.,  373 
ft.,  475  n.,  520,  520  n.,  527  n. ;  11.  37,  88  n.,  54  n.,  09, 
81.— sketch  of  disappearance  and  manners,  by  George 
Colman,  jun.,  ii.  69  n.— his  character  of  Dr.  Maty,  i. 
122  n.— his  *  Reply  to  Davis,'  ii.  104.— hispanegyric 
on  public  schools,  ii.  53  n.— Charles,  hli '  Work  worth 
the  Reading,'  i.  227.— Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  304, 378.— some  ac- 
count of,  ii.  394  n. 

Gibraltar,  11. 12,  281. 

Giffard,  a  clergyman,  verses  by,  1. 174,  801. 

GUfbrd,  William,  Esq.,  anecdote  related  by,  on  John- 
son's proficiency  In  Greek,  ii.  439. 

Gilbert  on  '  Evidence,'  i.  401. 

Gilleimie,  Dr.,  ii.  309. 

Gin-shops,  1.  807. 

Gisborne,  Dr..  ii.  109  n. 

Glanville,  William  Evelyn,  Esq.,  ii.  184  ft. 

Glasgow,  i.  453. 454  ;  ii.  833. 

Glasse,  Mrs.,  her  book  of  *  Cookery,*  written  by  Dr. 
HiU,  11. 10?. 

OlenaheaU  i.  298, 800  n. 

Gloominess,  folly  and  sinAilnesa  of,  D.  318. 

Glover's  LeonldM,  L  800. 


GloTes,JL100. 

Glow-worm,  I.  847, 818. 

Gluttony,  i.  208. 

Gobelins,  ii.  11. 

Goldsmith,  Dr.  Olirer,  BovweII*f  character  of,  1. 180-0.-* 
Sir  J.  Hawkinii'j  charartt^r  Df.  1>  IPO,— anecdotes  of,  L 
180-190, 192,  iii9.  Ml.  2hii.  '4m,  mi,  307, 809,  819,  t», 
853:  ii.  117,  '-X'i^. — JuhiiBon^a  opiniun  of,  and  of  his 
writings,  i.  1H4,  '2-iO,  286,  i9S,  SaO,  :lcMi,  800,  800,  818, 
813,  314,820,  n^l,ah~,^n,  41^,444,  524,024 «.:  H. 08, 
02  n.,  80n.,  UH,  U:,  IM,  la5.  ISO,  170,  204,  204  n., 
850,  252,  202,  U6.^,  'iSB,  B20,  33  ;r,  ^^,  898.~beais  Ev- 
ans, the  booU^f>ili'r,  fnr  abuslnr  him,  i.  804, 804  n. — 
his  bon-mots  "-i  J'T'hri'ion,  \  2^2,  lilS^  819,  821.— bis 
death,  i.  477,  i  ,       ic  on,  i.  47-8, 81 

n.-^ohnson's  Latin  epitaph  on,  ii.  79,  80.— Garrick's 


description  of  him,  1. 180  n.— Horace  Walpole's  opin- 
ion of  him,  i.  180  n.— affected  Johnson's  style  and  man- 
ner of  conversation,  1.  ISO.— trick  played  on  him  by 
Roubiliac,  i.  180— his  •  Vicar  of  Wakefleld,'  i.  187.— 
his  comedies  refusecl  by  Garrick  and  Colman,  ii.  180  — > 
Dr.  Warton's  opinion  of,  i.  825.-his  *  Traveller,*  i.  820, 
313,  444  ;  ii.  153, 180.— his  <  Deserted  Village,*  i.  880, 
813.— Johnson's  prologue  to  his  *  Good-natured  Man,* 
i.  400.— his  Life  of  Pamell,  i.  288.— dedicates  *  Sha 
Stoops  to  Conquer*  to  Johnson,  1.  300.— his  '  Animated' 
Nature,'  ii.  80  n.— Rev.  Mr.,  i.  290.— Mrs.,  li.  87. 

Good  breeding,  I.  348.— In  what  it  consists,  1.  286.-4h« 
best  book  upon,  i.  418. 

Gooddere.  Captain,  i.  832  n. 

Good  Friday,  Ii.  172, 177,  889. 

Good-humour,  i.  881,  520. 

*  Good  mat  ,*  11.  850. 

*  Good-natured  man.*  Goldsmith*s,  i.  244, 840. 
Goodness,  InlSnite,  it.  387.— natural,  1.  898. 

Gordon,  Professor  Thomas,  1.  850,  351.- Lord  George, 

ii.  283,  234  n.— Sir  Alexander,  I.  350. 
Gout,  i.  391 ;  11.  204. 

*  Government  of  the  Tongue,'  il.  800. 
Government,  i.  290.— taifluenee,  1.  528,  028;  it.  00,  880. 

—of  India,  ii.  344. 
Goremments,  different  kinds  of,  11. 100. 
Gower,  Earl,  his  letter  to  a  friend  of  Swift  in  behalf  of 

Johnson,  i.  50.— probable  cause  of  Johnson's  aversion 

in,  i.  61  n.,  127,  127  n. 
Grace.  Ii.  108.— Latin  one,  of  Johnson's,  i.  843. -«t 

meals,  i.  802. 
Graham,  author  of  *Telemachus,  a  Masque,*  1.  180, 

858,  ii.  89.— Lord,  third  Duke  of  Montrose,  ii.  807, 

297.— Miss,  afterwards  Lady  Dashwood,  ii.  220. 
Grainger,  Dr.  James,  it.  40.  40  n.,  181.— his  *  Sugar 

Cane,'  li.  39,  40  n.— his  *  Ode  on  Solitude,'  il.  181. 
Oranraiar-school,  Johnson's  scheme  for  the  classes  of  s, 

i.30. 
Grand  Chartreux,  il.  10, 16  n. 
Grange,  Lady,  her  extraordinary  confinement  at  St« 

Kilda,  1.  398. 
Granger.  Rer.  James,  his  *  Biographical  History,'  1. 

410  ;  il.  88.— Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  22. 
Grant,  Sir  Archibald,  ii.  88. 
Granville,  John  Carteret,  first  Earl,  it  840,  380. 
Gratitude,  1.  401. 
Orattan,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  1.  010  n. ;  ii.  893. 

*  Grave,'  Blair's,  ii.  00. 

Graves,  Rev.  Richard.  1. 510  n. ;  11.89.— his  <Spirit«Bl 
Quixote,'  ii.  469  n.— Mr.  Morgan,  i.  34  n. 

Oravina,  ii.  887. 

Gray's  poetry,  i.  181,  870  n.,  434,  511 :  fi.  00,  08,  170, 
279.— his  dulness,  i.  511 ;  il.  OO.-his  Odes,  i.  514, 514  «.: 
li.  240.— his  *  Letters,'  i.  580.- hte  *  Merooin,'  li.  00. 

*  Gray's  Inn  Journal,'  i.  154. 

*  Great,*  how  pronounced,  i.  79  n.,  286,  880  n. 

Great,  manners  of  tlie,  ii.  104.— men,  on  paying  oowc 

to,  i.  227. 
Greece,  the  ibuntain  of  knowledge,  ii.  105. 
Greek  language,  Johnson's  advice  on  studying,  ii.  820. 

—compared  by  Johnson  to  lace,  ii.  260,  250n.— Jolm* 

son's  alleged  deficiency  in,  ii.  429, 429  n.,  480, 430  n.— 

gnrnmuT,  Clenardus's,  11.  249. 
Green,  Matthew,    his  'Spleen*  quoted,  II.  818.— Mr. 

Richard,  of  Lichfield,  his  museum,  i.  478;  ii.  44.— his 

cast  of  Shakspeare,  li.  0.— Johnson's  letter  to,  iL  480. 
Green's  *  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  Literature,*  i.  020  n. 
Green-room,  Johnson's  reasons  for  not  fnquenting,  1 00. 
'  Green  Sleeves,'  the  song  of,  1.  418. 
Greenwich  Hospital,  i.  204,  805. 
Grenville  Act,  1.  401.— Right  Hon.  Goorga,  1. 870. 
Gresham  college,  ii.  50. 

Oreswoid,  Henry,  his  character  of  Johnson,  i.  80. 
Greville,Mr.,  his  'Maxiins,Charaeters,  and  Reflections,* 

tt.  808.— «  name  assttiBed  by  HawkMUMtb,  1.78  ».    - 
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Grien  i.  262 :  it.  103,  808. 

Orieraoa,  Mr.,  king's  printer  at  Dublio,  i.  167.— some 

account  of,  L 167  n.-^IIirB.,  eome  account  of,  1. 167  n. 
Griffiiha,  Mr.,  of  Kefnamwyclili,  I.  490.  • 
OrioutoD,  Viacoun^  his  '  Love  in  a  hollow  Tree,'  ii  285, 

285  n. 
Oroot.  Isaac  de,  a  descendant  of  Orotius,  Johnson's 

kindneAi  to,  li.  08. 
Grose's  *  Oiio,'  ii.  530. 
Grotius,  i.  203 :  ii.  30,  OS.'-on  the  Christian  religion, 

recommended  bf  Johnson,  i.  180.—*  de  Satisfactione 

Chrisii,'  i.  851. 
Grouo,  Pope's,  ii.  243,  274. 
Grottos,  ii.  245  n.,  247. 
Grove,  Rev.  Henry,  author  ofthe  excellent  paper  in  the 

*  Spectator*  on  novelty,  ii.  61  ^  252.  , 

<  Grub-street,'  Johnson's  description  of,  i.  12S. 
Gualuer,  Philip,  ii.  832. 

Ouarini,  quoted,  ii.  192. 

Guardians,  Johnson's  advice  on  the  appointment  of,  ii. 

216. 
'Gulliver's  Travels,'  i.  508. 
Gunisbury  Park,  Johnson  in,  ii.  280. 
Gunning,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Arg/le,  i.  447, 447  n. 
GunpofvJer,  i.  363 ;  ii.  197. 

*  Gttstavus  y asa,'  Brooke's,  i.  54. 

Guthrie,  Mr.  William,  i.  44, 64,  246.— his  *  Apotheosis 
of  Milton,'  I.  54. 

Gwatkin,  Mr.,  ii  491  n. 

Gwynn,  Mr.,  the  architect,  I.  234. 491. 491  n. ;  ii.  34,  35. 
-Johnson's  dedication  to  his  '  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Improved,'  i.  234.— his  proposals  for  the  improve- 
ment  ofthe  metropolis,  i.  234.— Mrs.,  1. 186 ;  ii.  464  n. 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus,  i.  255. 

Habits,  early,  i.  527. 

Hackman,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  trial  for  shooting  Miss  Ray,  ii. 
208,209. 

Haddock,  Finnon,  1. 358. 

Hagley,  i.  491. 

Hague,  Mr.,  Johnson's  early  instructer,  i.  16. 

Hailes,  David  Dalrymple,  Lord,i.  115, 196,201, 300,  832, 
836, 410,  439.  497,  498  ;  il.  25, 140,  345,  352,  358,  392.— 
some  accouiu  of,  i.  195.— his  letter  to  Bos  well  on  the 

*  Journey  lo  the  Hebrides,'  i.  467. — his  '  Annals  of 
Scotland,'  i.  476. 477, 493^  ii.  7, 8, 9,  23,70. 197, 203, 218. 

Hale,  Lord  Chier  Justice,  i.  285,  518.— anecdotes  of,  ii. 
800. 

Half-pay  Officers,  i.  488  n. 

Hall,  Rev.  Dr.,i.  15  n.,  20  ».,  24  n.,  27  n.,  122  n..  214  »., 
270  ;  ii.  169,  173,  387.— Mrs.,  ii.  28  n.,  291,  293,  374.— 
Bishop,  i.  287  ;  ii.  168. 

Halliday's  Juvenal,  Johnson's  high  opinion  of,  ii.  442. 

Halsev,  Edmund,  Esq.,  i.  219  n. 

Hamilton  of  Bangour,  his  poems,  i.  834,  334  n. :  ii.  110, 
—Right  Hon.  WilUam  Gerard,  i.  218.  2:^1,  224,  275, 
607  ;  ii.  98  n.,  150  n.,  229  n.,  298  n.,  361  n.,  450  n.— 
Johnson's  compliments  to  his  conversation,  i.  218. — 
some  account  of,  i.  218  n.— his  anecdote  respecting 
Johnson'e  pension,  i.  507,  507  it.— Johnson's  letters  to, 
ii.  361,  419.— his  kindness  to  Johnson,  ii.  361.— Mr., 
the  printer,  i.  310,  310  n.— Lady  Beuy,  i.  448,  450.— 
Duchess  of,  i.  447,  450. 

<  Hamlet,'  i.  303  ;  ii.  09,  283  n. 

Hammond,  James,  his  *  Love  Elegies,'  L415;  11.248, 
248  n. 

Mr.  Bevii's  defence  of,  ii.  279  n.— Dr.,  '  on  the  New 
Testament,'  ii.  375,  399. — bis  worlu  recommended  by 
Johnson,  ii.  899.— «ome  account  of,  ii.  399  n. 

*  Handmaid  to  the  Aru,'  ii.  246  n. 
Hanging  criminals,  on  the  new  way  of,  ii.  334. 
Hanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Shakspeare,  i.  71,  234,  238  n. 
Hanover  succession,  il.  325, 325  n.,  333  n. 

Han  way,  Jonas,  his  *  Essay  on  Tea,'  i.  134. — his  Tra- 

-  vels  characterised  bv  Johnson,  i.  169. 

Happiest  life,  which  the,  il.  399. 

Happiness,  i.  198, 227,  290, 384, 424,  521 ;  ii.  37, 68,  117, 

132,  167,  169,  190,  304.— equalised  by  Providence,  i. 

118  n.— the  only  solid  basis  of,  ii.  197. 
Hardinge.  Sir  Henry,  i.  501  n. 
Hardwicke,  Lord  Chancellor,  ii.  61, 133. 
Hardy,  Mr.,  his  *  Life  of  Lord  Charlemoat,'  li.  226. 
Hardyknute,  ballad  of,  i.  261. 
«  Harleiaik  MisceUany,'  i.  71. 
Harlow,  Mr.,  the  painter,  ii.  359  n. 
Harmless  pleasure,  ii.  210. 
Harrington,  Countess  of,  li.  105. 105  n. 
Harrington,  Dr.  Henrj,  his  '  £f  ugae  AniiquSi'  U.  381, 


Harriot,  Mfg.,  L  270. 

Harris,  James,  Esq..  1.  810, 467, 457  ft. ;  U.  M,  iSe,  U6il 
—his  character  or  Johnson'a  Dictioaarf ,  fi.  91— Us 
'  Hermes.'  U.  464. 

Harrison,  Cornelius,  Johnson's  cousin,  i.  11, 591.— Ma., 
her  'Miscellanies,'  i.  133. 

Harry,  Miss  Jane,  the  proselyte  to  Quakeriani,  iL  17L 
—some  account  of,  ii.  171  n.,  172  n, 

Harte,  Dr.  Walter,  his  '  History  of  Gustartts  Adolphw,' 
i.  168 ;  ii.  285,  404.— Johnson's  character  of,  i.  l«3u- 
some  account  of,  i.  168  n.— his  exoeaaive  Taolxy,  tL 
285. 

Harwood,  Dr.,  his  *  History  of  LIchfleld,'  i.  85  n.,  Ill 
n.,  152  n.,  206  n.,  293  n.,  294  •,  ii.  202  n.— Dr. 'Edward, 
ii.  63.— some  account  of,  ii.  63  n. 

Hastie,  Mr.,  the  schoolmaster,  prosecuted  for  undoesB. 
verity,  i.  279,  284,  296,  300, 536.— Jobnaon'a  t 
on  behalf  of,  I.  296,  300,  536. 

Hastings,  Warren,  Esq.,  Boswell'a  character  of,  ii. 
—his  leuer  to  Boswell  respecting  Johnson,  ii.  26 
Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  281,  282.— hla  endearoura  to 
introduce  the  Persian  language  into  Europe,  iL  281. 

Hatchett,  Charles,  Esq.,  his  account  of  the  '  Literary 
Club,'  i.  194  n.,  688. 

Hatred,  ii.  109. 

'  Hatyin  foam  foam  eri,'  a  popular  Erse  soDg,  i.  877.— 
translation  of,  by  a  fair  fnend  of  Sir  Walter  Sooct,  L 
423  n. 

Hawkestone,  i.  481. 

Hawkesworth,  Dr.,  Johnaon's  contributions  to  hk  <  Ad- 
venturer,' i.  96,  lOT.— an  imitator  of  the  style  of  John- 
son, i.  107,  306.- his  *  Collection  of  Voyages,'  i.  810;  iL 
61.~-his  objections  against  a  particular  providence,!. 
420, 420  n.-falls  a  sacrifice  to  newspaper  abase,  L  sain. 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  Johnson's  instruaer  m  Xatia,  i.  16.— Rev. 
William,  hie  *  Siege  of  Aleppo,'  U.  156, 166n.— Sir  John, 
circumstances  as  to  Johnson  related  by  him  conoa^ 
dieted  or  explained,  L  17  n.,  18  n.,  65  »».,  66  n.,  74  ik, 
79  n.,  82,  82  n.,  84  ».,  90,  90  n.,  91  n.,  94,  99,  104,  148, 
148  n.,  152  n.,  159,  187,  212,  217  n.,  218  n.,  S80,  SS7, 
311,  845  ;  ii.  89  n.,  63  n.,  108,  144,  219.  864,  865,  86B, 
895,  401,  407, 412, 423, 433, 436, 437,  442, 444,  445, 448, 
605.— Johnson's  letter  to,  il.  364.— his  journal  ofthe  Um, 
fortnight  of  Johnson's  life,  ii.  442.— his  miscellaneoas 
anecdotes  of  Johnson,  ii.  505.— Miss,  i.  285  ». ;  ii.  50 
n..  172  n. — her  description  of  Mrs.  wiUlajns,  1. 101  m, 
— her  descrijpiion  of  Mr.  Bennet  Langton,  i.  105  n.— 
her  description  of  Garrick's  person  and  mode  of  iir- 
ing,  ii.  157  n.— anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  ii.  605. 

Hawtiiomden,  i.  884.  465. 

Hay,  Lord  Charles,  ii.  52, 250.— some  accoumof.  It  fiSn. 

Hay's  *  Martial,'  i.  453. 

Hayes,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  124. 

Hayley,  William,  Esq.,  li.  403,  408  n. 

Hayman,  Mr.,  the  painter,  i.  114  n. 

Health,  i.  276.-^ohoson'8  rules  for  iraveUeia  in  quest 
of,  ii.  320. 

Healths,  drinking  of,  li.  220. 

*  Heard,'  Johnson's  mode  of  pronoimcing,  ii.  131. 
Heaven,  happiness  of,  ii.  169. 

( He-bear  and  She-bear,'  ii.  298  n. 

Heber,  Rev.  Reginald,  on  evil  spirit*,  il.  884  n. 

Heberden,  Dr.,  ii.  213,  350.— Johnson's  letter  to,  li.  421. 

Hebrides,  Johnson's  wish  to  visit,  I  201,  205.  24«,  276, 
281,  300,  312,  322.— Johnson's  Tour  to,  i.  323.— John- 
son's published  '  Account  of  his  Journey,'  i.  476, 477, 
496,  500 ;  ii.  88, 182,  182  n.— Johnson's  letters  to  Mra 
Thrale.  giving  an  account  of  his  journey  to,  i.  550. 

Hector,  Mr.  Edmund  Johnson's  school-fellow,  i.  18, 17, 
18,  30,  34,  63,  532  n. ;  ii.  40,  41,  42,  267,  309,  425,  425 
n.— Johnson's  letters  to,  ii.  314,  427. 

Heely,  Mr.,  i.  237,  237  n. ;  11.  423,  423  n.-nJohoaOB's 
letter  to,  ii.  423.— Mrs  ,  L  237. 

Heirs,  ii.  24  n.,  24,  26  n.,  85. 

<  Hdloise,'  Rousseau's,  i.  228  n. 

*  Hell  paved  wiih  good  intentions,'  i.  624,' 594  n. 
Henault,  Charles,  ii.  8. 

Henderson,  Mr.  John,  the  actor,  ii.  850,  800. — ^his  imi- 
tations of  Johnson,  i.  511  n.— Mr.  John,  student  of 
Pembroke  College,  ii.  382  r«.,  387.— aome  account  9i, 
ii.  387  ». 

*  Henry  the  Second,'  Lytielton's  History  of,  i.  841. 

*  Henry  the  Eighth,' ii.  220.— Shakspeare's  play  of,fL 

359.— Harlowe's  picture  ofthe  trial-scene  in.  ii.  850  u. 
Henry,  Dr.  Robert,  his  '  History  of  Great  Britain,'  iL 

185. 
Herbert,  George,  Ms  *  Jacula  Prudentum,'  quoted,  i.  SS3l 
Hereditable  jurisdictions,  i.  388. 
Hereditary  insanity,  an  important  chapter  in  the  hlstoff 

of  the  human  mind  still  to  be  wriuen,  L  10 1 

pationa^  i.  348.~«jyiht»  U.  112. 
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.•  HeniiM,'  BaH^,  1. 497. 

<  Hermippus  lUdhivas,*  Campbell's,  i.  189 ;  H.  29. 

Hermit,  life  of,  II.  2^5.— ParnelPs,  ii.  140. 

•  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers/  il.  161, 178, 

S98.— by  whom  wriuen,  ii.  892,  392  n. 
Hertford,  Francis,  Lord,  i.  Ho  n. 
Hervey,  lie?.  James,  his '  Meditations,^  i.  447. 
JHervej,  Hon.  Henry,  some  account  of,  i.  39  n.— Hon. 

Thomas,  i.  238,  238,  258, 516.— some  account  of,  I. 

238  n. 
Heeiod,  if.  220. 

Hickes,  Rev.  Dr.,  I.  449  n.  j  ii.  882. 
Hickman,  Miss,  i.  S3  n. 
Hicky,  Mr.,  the  painter,  i.  SI6. 
Hierarchy,  Johnson's  reverence  for,  ii.  284. 

*  Hish  Xiife  below  Stairs,*  Gamek's  farce  of,  ii.  244. 
Hif  bland  chief,  i.  872,  375, 400. 
Highlanders,  1.  284. 

Highwaymen,  the  question  of  shooting  them  discuaaed, 
ii.  148. 

Hill,  Sir  John,  Johnson's  character  of,  i.  240,  240  n.— 
Aaron,  his  account  of*  Irene,*  i.  80  n. 

HinchclifTe,  Dr.  John,  il.  230  n. 

■  Historia  Studiorum,' Johnson's,  ii.  180. 

Historian,  requisites  for  an,  i.  192. 

Historians,  i.  895 ;  ii.  218.^their  habit  of  magnifying 
events,  il.  182.— English,  ii.  104.~how  characters 
should  be  drawn  by,  ii.  218. 

History,  i.  192,  257,)  257  n.,  526,  626  n.~Iitile  really 
authentic,  i.  257,  257  n.,  526.—*  an  old  almanack,'  I. 
fi26  n.— not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence,  a 
romance,  1.  466.— of  manners,  the  most  valuable,  1. 
S47.— of  the  Council  of  Trent,  Johnson's  projected 
translation  of,  i.  40,  51. 

<  Historye  of  Troye,'  the  first  book  printed  in  the  English 
language,  i.  492  it. 

Hoarding.  11.  250^ 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  old  age,  11. 
154  It. 

Hogarth,  his  first  interview  with  Johnson,  i.  56.— John> 
aon's  lines  on  the  death  of,  i.  57.— his  character  of 
Johnson,  i.  57. 

Holdbrook.  Mr.  Johnson's  early  instructer,  i.  16. 

Holidays,  ii.  42. 

Hollifl,  Thomas,  Esq.,  i.  19-,  ii.  193. 

Holyrood  House,  1.  834,  451. 

HAlywell,  i.  484. 

Home,  Mr.  John,  1.  203,  889  n.,  460, 522  n. ;  ii.  78, 116  n. 
—his  tragedy  of  *  Douglas,'  i.  450,'508,  508  n. 

Homer,  i.  847,  347  n.,  878 ;  ii.  129, 155,  253.  258.-^ohn. 
■on's  veneration  for,  i.  172;  ii.  184,  185.— Johnson's 
seal,  a  head  of,  i.  172  n. — Johnson's  early  translations 
from,  I.  581.— antiquity  of,  ii.  184.— Pope's  translation 
of,  ii.  267.— Madame  Dacicr's  translation  of,  ii.  185  n. 
— Macpherson'B  translation  of,  ii.  185  n.— Cowper's 
translation  of,  Ii.  185  «>.— and  Virgil,  comparative  ex- 
cellence of,  ii.  129. 

'  Homo  caudatus,'  ii.  8. 

Honesty,  noble  instance  of,  1.  3277  n. 

Honour,  Ii.  254  n. 

Hook,  Abb«,  his  translation  of  Berwick's  *  Memoirs,'  ii. 
167. 

Hooke,  Nathaniel,  i.  882.— wrote  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough's *  Apology,'  I.  882. 

Boole,  John,  Esq.,  T.  97  n.,  166,  514.— bis  early  instnic- 
lion,  Ii.  884.— Johnson's  letter  to  Warren  Hastings  In 
be  half  of.  ii.  292.— Johnson's  elegant  dedication  of  his 
Taaso  to  the  queen,  i.  166.— his  tragedy  of  Cleonlce,' 
1.  495.— some  account  of,  I.  495  t».— Johnson's  letters 
to,  i.  405;  ii.  417.— his  diary  of  Johnson's  last  illness, 
11.626. 

Hope,  f.  160;  11.182. 

Hope,  Dr.,  i.  466;  11.870. 

Hopeton,  John,  Earl  of,  ii.  270  n. 

Horace,  i.  90,  524 ;  il.  75,  152,  180, 181, 195,  204,  299  it., 
845. — Johnson's  early  translation  from,  i.  581.— Fran- 
cis's translation  of,  the  best,  11.  195. — I^.  Douglas's 
collection  of  editions  of,  ii.  878, 878  ft. 

Horace's  villa,  ii.  152. 

Home,  Dr.  6eor?e,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  1.  477,  498 ;  ii. 
87.  90.— his  character  of  Johnson,  il.  458,  525.— Rev. 
John.    See  Tooke. 

HorreboWs  Historv  of  Iceland,  iL  164. 

Horses,  old,  what  should  be  done  with,  Jl.  362,  868. 

Horsley,  Dr.  Samuel,  i.  202  n. :  ii.  865.— William,  1. 
289  n. 

Hospitalltv,  t.  288,  ^  ;  Ii.  184,  248,  847 — as  formerly 
practised  towards  the  poor,  decline  of,  il.  248. — to 
strangers  and  foreigners,  decline  of,  Ii.  248. 

Hospitals,  administration  of,  II.  68. 

House  of  CommoDs,!!.  146, 147, 828.— faifiaencftof  Peers 


In,  i.  SW^-ppww  of  ezpolsfon  by,  H.  8S0^-«riglQinf 
a  check  for  the  Crown,  on  the  House  of  tords,li.  M. 
—best  mode  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of,  Ii.  142.— its 
power  over  the  national  purse,  II.  827  n.,  328.- Loid 
Bolingbroke's  description  of,  if.  146  n.— coarse  invec- 
tives used  in,  ii.  386. 

House  of  Peers,  1.  355. 

Housebreakers,  ii.  805. 

How,  Mr.  Richard,  Ii.  881  n. 

Howard,  John,  Esq..  the  philanthropist,  1. 147 ;  il.  14S, 
374.— Hon.  Edward,  I.  268.— Sir  George,  L  629  n. 

Howell's  *  Letters,'  i.  519  n. 

Hudderaford,  Dr.,  i.  120, 189. 

'  Hudibra«,'  i.  897,  528;  fl.  62,  I8& 

Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranchee,  ii.  121. 

Huggins,  William,  the  translator  of  Ariosto,  1. 165,  I6f 
fl.— his  dispute  with  Dr.  Thomas  Warton  respecting 
Ariosto,  ii.  244. 

Hughes,  John,  the  poet,  1. 116 ;  it.  177, 268. 

Hulks,  punishment  of  the,  ii.  159. 

Humanity,  Johnson's,  ii.  895. 

Human  life,  It.  401.— miseries  and  happiness  of,  I.  621. 
will,  liberty  of,  ii.  201.— bones,  Johnson's  horror  at  ths 
sight  of,  1.  380. 

Hume,  David.  i.JO,  115  n.,  177,  227,  255,  267,  829,  416, 
453 n..  507 ;  11.  96. 110, 127, 164, 168, 386, 388.- an  echs 
ofyo1taire,i.  247.— his  political  principles,  II.  836.— 
his  scepticism,  ii.  96,  111,  388.— his  *  Life,'  ii.  96. 

Humour,  good  and  bad,  iL  186,  249,  805.— Johnson's 
talent  for,  1. 76. 

'  Humours  of  Ballamagalry,'  i.  807  n. 

Humphry,  Ozias,  Esq.,  Johnson's  letters  to,  II.  878.— 
some  account  of,  ii.  878  it. 

Hunter,  Mr.  Johnson's  early  tutor,  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
I.  16,  18, 117,  265.— Dr.,  11.  815,  847— Miss,  ii.  832  ik 

Hunting,  i.  221,  409 Johnson's  opinion  of,  I.  221,  409. 

Hurd,  Dr.  Richard,  i.  29  ;  Ii.  75,  143,  271.— his  *  Select 
Works  of  Cowley,'  II.  59.— Johnson's  character  of,  ii. 
137. — his  sermon  on  evil  spirits,  ii.  183,  188  n. 

*  Hurlo  Thrumbo,'  the  eccentric  author  of,  i.  425  n. 

Husbands,  ii.  219 John,  1.  21. 

Hussey,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  tutelar  Bishop  of  Waterford, 
ii.  489, 489  n.— Rev.  John,  U.  201.— Johnson's  leuer  to, 
ii.  201. 

Hutchinsoii,  William,  a  drover,  noble  Instance  of  hon- 
esty in,  i.  857  M.— John,  Esq.,  his  *  Moral  Philosophy/ 
11.68.— Mrs.,  i.  269  n. 

Button,  William,  his  *  History  of  Derby,'  ii.  117  «.— 
Mr.,  the  Moravian,  11. 438. 

Hyde,  Henry,  Lord,  il.  28  n.-^uetice,  il.  284  n. 

Hyperbole,  Johnson's  dislike  to,  1.  268. 

Hypocaust.  a  Roman  one  described,  i.  482  n. 

Hvpochonoria,  I.  22,  39;  ii.  228.— termed  bv  Cheyne 
*  the  English  Malady,'  i  22.— and  madness,  distinction 
between,  i.  23. — ^improper  treatment  of,  i.  89  n.    - 

.*  Hypochondriac,'  Bos  well's,  ii.  381. 

Hypocrite,  no  man  one  in  his  pleasures,  ii.  892.— play  of 


Icsland,  curloua  chapter  out  of  the  *  Natural  History'  o^ 
ii.  164. 

Icolmkill,  I.  440, 442,  662. 

Idleness,  1. 142, 194,  207, 264  ;  il.  245,  880. 

<  Idler,'  Johnson's,  1. 127  it.,  141, 148, 149 ;  II.  67, 164.— 
character  of  the,  i.  142.— character  of  Sober  in,  ia- 
tended  as  Johnson*s  portrait,  Ii.  264. 

Ignorance,  I.  261 ;  ii.  262.— eingular  instance  of,  i.  862 ; 
11.  262.— guilt  of  continuing  in  volunury,  I.  285.-^ 
among  men  of  eminence,  instances  of,  1. 261. 

Ham,  Johnson's  visit  to,  H.  127.— natural  curiosity  at, 
Ii.  127, 127  It. 

'  Ilk/  sense  of  the  word,  il.  182-n. 

Imagination,  ii.  190. 

Imitations,  instances  of  Johnson's  ait>  Mnprovtso,  il.  115. 

Imlac,  character  of,  Ii.  258. 

Immortality,  I.  524 ;  il.  127, 127  «. 

Impanlality,  II.  32. 

Impressions,  folly  of  trusting  to,  Ii.  808.— should  be  de- 
scribed while  fresh  on  the  mind,  i.  140. 

Improvisaiore,  Italian,  U.  67, 

Impudence,  difl^rence  between  Scotch  and  Irish,  1. 508. 

Ince,  Richard,  Esq.,  author  of  papers  in  the  *  Spectator,* 
11.61. 

Inch  Keith,  I.  880. 

Inch  Kenneth,  I.  481,  486,  485  n.,  488,  497,  498,  562.— 
Johnson's  Latin  Ode  on  the  island  of,  i.  487, 541. 

*  Incidit  in  Scyllam,'  lie.,  whence  taken,  IL  381 9t. 

Income,  living  within,  Ii.  S4a 

Incredulity,  Johnson's,  ii.  261. 

Index  Rerum  to  Clarissa  recommended  by  Johnson,  1. 96 
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Indift,  fforenment  ot  11,  S44.-fneile6  of  going  to,  In 

qnM(ofwoallb,U.Sl«. 

IndiaDS,  why  not  wesk  or  deformed,  ii.  t4S. 

lodlffestion,  Johnaon's  remedr  for,  i.  SIS  n. ;  U.  4S8. 

Indohsnce,  Johnson's,  i.  206,  218;  U.  aiU. 

Inequality,  1.  SOT. 

Infidel  writers,  i.  416;  tt.  86,  838. 

Infidelity,  1.  227,  229,266,268,  888  n.,  624;  IL  86,10, 
110,  888.>-conjagal,ii.  66,  218,  218  n. 

Infidels,  keeping  company  with,  U.  221. 

Influence  of  the  crown,  i.  167 ;  ii.  847. 

Ingratitude,  ii.  49. 

Inheriianee,  consequences  of  anticipating,  H.  24. 

Innes,  Mr.  William,  1i.  486.— Hey.  Mr.,  i.  166. 

Inns,  comforts  of,  U.  88.-^hen8tone*s  lines  on,  il.  80. 

Inoculation,  Ii.  888. 

Innovation,  ragn  for,  il.  884b 

Inquisition,  i.  207. 

Insanity,  1. 10,  22,  28, 187, 180,  898 :  Ii.  122,  268.--hered. 
iiary,  an  important  chapter  In  the  history  of  the  homan 
mind  still  to  be  written,  i.  10  n. 

Insects,  i.  816. 

Insensibility  of  a  fishmonger,  U.  807. 

Insults,  i.  294. 

Intentions,  i.  228.— good,  11. 418. 

Interest,  11. 146.— of  money,  ii.  180. 

Intoxication,  ii.  88. 

Intromission,  yiclona,  I.  800,  802,  886,  687. 

Intuition  ana  sagacity,  distinction  between,  H.  404, 404  fi. 

Invasion,  ridiculous  fears  of,  iL  182. 

Invectives,  ii.  886. 

Inverary,  i.  445. 

Inverness,  1.  864. 

'  Inverted  understanding,*  Ii.  906, 

Invitations,  i.  625. 

Invocation  of  saints,  L  819 ;  Ii.  220,  884. 

Inward  light,  i.  171. 

inyon,  Dr.,  i.  68  n. 

Ireland,  1. 169, 173,  810,  884.— Injnred  by  the  union  wkh 
England,  ii.  221.— hospitality  to  strangen  In,  ii.  248.— 
its  ancient  slate  less  Known  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  I.  189.— Johnson's  wish  to  see  its  literature 
cultivated,  i.  180.— necessity  of  com  laws  in,  i.  178. 

Ireland,  William  Henry,  his  forgery  of  the  Shakspeare 
jiapers,  ii.  811  n. 

■Irene,*  Johnson's  tragedy  of,  i.  87,  40,  41,42,  61,78; 
ii.  248.— acted  at  Drury-lane  Theatre,  1.  TO.'-eiiract 
ttota,  i.  98. 

Irish,  the,  a  fkirmople.  i.  608.— mix  better  with  the  Bng- 
lish  than  the  Scotch  do,  1. 815.— Johnson *8  compassion 
for  the  distresses  of,  1.  160,  819. — Johnson's  kindness 
for,  II.  221.— union,  Ii.  221.— gentlemen,  good  scholars 
among  them,  1.  178.— accent,  i.  286.— Impudence,  f. 

608.-nanguage,  ii.  08, 147.— parliament,  Ii.  227 and 

Welsh  languages,  afltntty  between,  i.  180.— and  Erse 
languages,  compared,  i.  284,  619,  620  n.— purfsts,  i. 
160,  819.— tragedy,  Foote's  accoant  of  one,  if.  »7. 

*  Irreparable,*  or  <  irrep-irable  ?>  il.  82. 
Irvine,  Mr.,  I.  854. 

Isle  of  Man,  ii.  78.— of  Muek,  1.  807. 

Italy,  Johnson's  projected  toar  to,  il.  51,  f6, 6B,  61, 400, 

405,  411. 
Ivy.lane  Club,  i.  76. 

X 
Jaekson,  Henrr,  Johnson*s  school-fellow,  11. 48, 48  ti., 

101.— Richard,  commonly  called  *  omniiciont,*  Ii.  66, 

66  !•.,  104. 
Jacobites,  i.  196,  600. 

Jacobiiism,  Johnson's  Ingenious  defonea  of,  1. 106. 
James  I.,  his  *D»monoiogy,*  ii.  206. 
James  IL,  i.  886,  517  ;  II.  112, 208. 
James,  Dr.,  i.  28,  68  n.,  64,  289 ;  ii.  60,  67,  964.-.hIs 

'  Medicinal  Dictionary,*  i.  64.— his  eharaeter,  L  64.— 

*  his  death,  Ii.  60. 
Janes,  Mr.,  i.  872,  877. 

Japlx,  Oisbert,  his  *  Rymelerie,*  i.  211. 

Jealousy,  ii.  68. 

Jenkinson,  Right  Hon.  Charles,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dverpool,  i.  249:  ii.  107 — Johnson's  letter  to,  on  be- 
half of  Dr.  Dodd.  11. 107, 107  n. 

Jenvns.  Soame,  i.  8B  n,,  184,  808 :  ii.  66,  168^his '  OH- 
gin  of  Evil,*  i.  184.— his  epitaph  on  JobMon,  1. 184  n. 
—epitaph  prepared  for  him  by  Boswell,  1. 184  n.— ap> 

Slication  of  abassage  In  Horace  to,  11. 164.— his  *  Evl- 
Bnce  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  H.  168. 
Jephson,  Robert,  Esq.,  1. 260  n. ;  ii.  807  fk 
Jesuits,  destruction  of  the  order  of,  il.  18. 
Jodrell,  Richard  Paul,  Esq.,  II.  228, 846, 806, 876.— aome 

account  of,  ii.  876  n. 
lohnnn,  Mkhnal,  tuhv  of  Samual,  i.  9,.10, 11,  MO  n. 


—his  deaths  LiTr.— Mn.,  modMroftUMd,  L  1i,«U 
her  death,  i.  145.'^ohnaon*s  lenora  to  hor,  I.  I46L-4i|. 

thaniei,  brother  of  Samuel,  i.  10,  82,  J2  fb— Mn.,  wib 
of  Samuel,  i.  86,  86,  40.  86,  9^100,  218  ;  IL  190. 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL— 

Leading  events  •fhU  Ufe. 

[1709]  his  birth,  i.  9.-4nherited  from  his  ftcher  Uifc 
melancholy,'  i.  10.— his  account  of  the  members  of  hk 
family,  i.  11.— traditional  stories  of  hia  iDlhai  preeo- 
citf ,  i.  13.— afflicted  with  scrofula,  L  14.— [1712]  takca 
to  London  to  be  touched  by  Queen  Anne  lor  the  evB, 
1.15.— [1716]  goes  to  school  at  Lir"^  "  -  " 
tlculars  of  his  boyish  days.  1.  17.— i 
the  school  of  Stourbridge,  L  18w— [r 
bridge  and  passes  two  years  with  his  Taiber,  i.  11— 
[1790]  enters  at  Pembroke  College,  Ozted,  1. 29^-lii 
college  life,  i.  20.— translates  Pope's  «  Messiah'  isis 
Latin  verse,  i.  21.— the  *  morbid  meiancholy'  Ivtiu 

■In  his  consdtatlon  gains  strength,  i.  22.— his  cesraor 
reading  at  Oxford.  I.  24.— epecimens  of  his  themes  fr 
exercises,  i.  26.— (1718]  quits  college,  i.  27^1782ib^ 
comes  usher  of Market-Bosworth  school,  1. 28L-jl7n] 
Birmingham,  L  80.— <ra— lares  LObe% 
lysrinia,  i.  80.— f  1784]  retnnis  to  Lkhfisid, 
iropoees  to  print  the  Latin  poems  of  FMidaB,! 


voyage  to  Abyssinia,  i.  80.— {1784]  retnnis  to  Lkhfisid, 
i.  82.-H»roposee  to  print  the  Latin  poems  of  FMkiaB,l 
82.— offers  to  write  for  the  Gentleman's  Magaxiac,  L 


aS.^17a6]  marries  Mrs.  Porter,  nearly  doable  his  smi 
age,  1.  85.— opens  a  private  academy  at  EtC'  ' 
[1787]  goee  to  London  wkh  Garriek,  L  87. 
lodgings  at  Greenwich,  1.  40.— projeefs  a 
of  the  ^History  ofthe  Council  of  Trmt,'  L  4 
to  Liehileld  and  finishes  his  tragedy  of  *b«iie,'  L 
40.— nmoves  to  London  with  his  wiie,  i.  41.— (1718) 
becomes  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxta»,  I II 
—writes  the  debates  in  both  bosses  of  pariianeau  sa- 
der  llie  name  of  '  The  Senate  of  UUImit,'  L 
llshes  his  '  London,'  for  which  he  recntms  tei 
1. 45.— «ndeavonr8  without  succees  to  obtain  the  deiVM 
of  Master  of  Arts,  i.  50.— [1739]  publishes  '  ^' 


Panegyiie 
on  Dr.  Morin,'  i.  66.— [17421writes  <  Essay  on  the  is- 
iduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborongfc.* 
Life  of  Burman  and  of  ^denham,  and  *  Fropeiiah 


Norfolclense,*  i.  65.— [1740]  writee  the  Urss  of  Blake, 
Drake,  and  Barretiei\  i.  67^1741]  writss  trsMls- 
tion  ofthe  *  Jests  of  Hierodes,*  of  Gnjan's  *  Dissena- 
tion  on  the  Amaxons,*  and  of  Fontenefle's  <  Paneaniie 

on  Dr.  Morin.M.  68.— r - 

count  of  the  Conduct  o 

Life  of  Burman  and  -.       ,  .  .- 

for  printing  Biblioiheca  Harleiana,*  i.  61.— 1174I] 
writes  '  Considerations  on  the  Dlipnts  bclwosn  Cisa- 
sax  and  Warbnrton,*  kc,  and  Dedlcatioii  to  Dr.  Mead 
of  James's  *  Medicinal  DfeUonaiy,*  i.«2,  64.— [174*] 
publishes  the  *  Life  of  Richard  Sava^,'  and  wiiMf 
'Preface  to  the  Harlelan  Miscellany,'  i.  66,  71^ 
[1745]  publiehes  '  MtsceUaneons  Obsenrations  os  Iki 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Remarks  on  Hanmer% 
""     '  **' '      *    ^an,  orpeei 

>s  Mead  Club  to  iTylsne,  L7fl- 
^_    ^  ige  Wells,  i,  76.— writss  ' LMef 

Roscommon,*  *  Preface  to  Dodsleys  Pisoepior,*  sad 
<  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,'  I.  76^>[1749l  psk- 
liafaes '  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes^  for  whU  k 
receives  fifteen  guineas,  1.  76.— his  *  Irene*  acted  « 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  I.  70.— [1750]  beglBs  to  paMM 
*  The  Rambler,*  his  prayer  on  commencing  theaaicc- 
taking,  i.  81.— writes  a  prologve  for  the  benefit  of  Mil* 
ton's  grand-daughter,  i.  08.— (1761]  wriies  'Life  sf 
Cheynel.*  Letter  for  Lander,  I.  08,  04.— (17621  ecaa- 
pled  with  his  Dictionary.and  wUhths Rambler, i.  9a- 
death  of  hie  wife,  i.  06.— his  afiectiog  prayer  on  the  se- 
caslon,  07.— his  extreme  grief  for  her  loss,07.-  ~ 
poses  her  funeral  sermon  and  her  epiuph,  160.- 


Shakspeare,*  1.  71.— [1747]poblishestho  ^an,  or  pies- 
;ns,  of  his  Dictionary  of  the  SngHab  Xangnagc,  L 
-forms  the  King*s  Head  Club  to  '     '         '  "' 

£1748]  visits  Tunbridge  Wells,  i,  76.- 


papers  in  the  *  Adventurer*  signed  T.,  Lfi6, 167^  bsgist 
the  second  volume  of  his  Diotioaary,  i.  MO.— (1751] 
writes  the  life  of  Cave,  1. 110^— makaa  an  sxcoMoats 
Oxford,  i.  116.— obtains  the  degree  of  Master  of  An 
from  that  University,  i.  118, 121.— [1755]  pabtishes  kit 
Dictionary,  1. 110.— projects  the  achsme  or  a  *  BiUioike* 
que,'  i.  122.'-hl8  depressed  state  of  mind  at  this  psrisd, 
1. 127.— the  Academy  della  Cmacapresent  him  withth* 
*  Vocabulario,*  and  the  French  Academy  send  Urn  tfcrir 
*Dictionnaire ,'  L 128.— projects  a  scheme  of  life  ferSm- 
day,  i.  129.— [17661pttblishaa«n  abridgm«atofhiBSk>  \ 
tlonary,  i.  181.— writes  essays  in  the  *  UniTstsal  VUkr,' 
i.  181.— simerimends,  and  largely  contributes  to,  lis 
Literary  Ma^axlne,  i.  182.— c(»npoeee  pulpit  dr 


.     sundry  clergymen,  1. 187.-   ____^_,,_^ 

edhion  of  Shakspeare,  i.  188.-4^  oJTered  a  hvingtM 
declines  entering  iiuo  holy  orders,  i.  180.~[17i7]dHWBi 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the  ihreas  aO* 
the  ezpaditioB  to  Rochfect,  i.  180.-11750]  oommbh 
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es,  he  breaks  up  houaekeeping,  and  removes  to 
(ibers  in  the  Temple,  i.  14^~n7^]  lofl«>  hi*  mother, 
(.—writes  his  *  Rasselas'  to  defray  the  expenses  or 


tfu  ■  Idler,*  f.  Ml.— b«lng compelled  to  retrench  his  ex< 
penses,  h    •       -  ■         -      •  « 

chambers 

i.  145.— wrjtes  his  *  fiasselas'  taBefray  the  expenses 
li«r  funeral  anjl  to  nay  some  debts,  1. 148.~roake8  an 
excursion  to  Oxford,  i.  1 51.— writes  a  *  Dissertation  on 
the  Greek  Comedy,*  the  Introduction  to  the  *  World 
I>i8played,*  and  'Three  Letters  concerning  the  best 
Plan  for  Blackfriara  bridge,'  i.  150, 152.— [1700]  writes 

*  Address  of  the  Painters  to  George  III.  on  his  acces* 
■Ion,*  the  Dedication  to  Barettl's  Italian  Dictionary, 
and  a  review  of  Tvtler's  Vindication  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  i.  153.->n}rms  rules  and  resolutions  for  the 

fuidance  of  his  moral  conduct  and  literary  studies,  I. 
54.— (1761]  writes  Preface  to  *  Rolt's  Dictionary  of 
Trade  snd  commerce,*  i.  156.— [1762]  writes  Dedication 
to  the  king  of  *  Kenedy's  Astronomical  Chronology,* 
the  Preface  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Artists*  Exhibition, 
aod  the  Dedication  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lenox*s '  Female 
Quixote,*  i.  159.— obtains  a  pension  of  300/.  a  year,  as 
the  reward  of  his  literary  merit,  i.  161  —Accompanies 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  a  visit  to  Devonshire,  i.  163.— 

tl703]  writes  Character  of  Collins,  Life  of  Ascham, 
>edication  to  Hooie*s  Tasso,  and  Detection  of  the  Im* 
posture  of  the  Cock-lane  Ghost,  i.  166,  183,  206.— Bos- 
well  beomes  acquainted  with  him,  i.  174.-'[1764]  the 
'  I«iterary  Club'  founded,  i.  212.— afflicted  with  a  severe 
return  or  his  hypochondriack  disorder,  i.  214.— writes  a 
rerlew  of  Granger's  '  Sufar  Cane,*  and  of  Goldsmith's 
•  Traveller,'  I.  213 — visits  his  fViend,  Dr.  Percy,  in 
Northamptonshire,  {.  215.— [1765]  visits  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  i.  216.— created  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Dub- 
tin  University,  i.  217.— is  introduced  into  the  family  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  L  216,  221.— gives  to  tlie  world  his  edition 
of  Shakspeare,  i.  222.-- [17661  writes  the  noble  dedica- 
tioa  to  the  king  of  Gwyn's  <  london  and  Westminster 
Improved,*  and  *  The  Founuins,*  a  fairy  tale,  i.  234.— 
[1707J  his  interview  with  the  king.  i.  239.— interesting 
extract  from  his  devotional  record,  i.  442.— writes  dedi- 
caUnn  to  the  king  of  '  Adam's  Treatise  on  the  Globe.* 
i.  248.— [1768]  writes  prologue  to  Goldsmith's  '  Good- 
nacured  Man,*  i.  344.— visiu  Oxford,  i.  244.— [1769]  ap- 
pointed proftssor  in  ancient  literature  to  the  Royal 
Academv  of  Arts,  i  252.— passes  the  summer  at  Oxford. 
I4chfield,  and  Brighton,  i.  353.— appears  at  the  Old 
Bailey  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  of  Baretii  Ibr  murder, 
U  264.— [17701  publishes  <The  False  Alarm,'  i.  270.— 
11771]  pabllsnes  *  Thoughu  on  the  late  Transactions 
respecting  Falkland's  Island,*  i.  272.— design  of  bring- 
ine  him  into  parliament,  i.  274 .-engaged  in  preparing 
a  fourth  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary,  i.  283.— L 1772] 
writes  *  Defence  of  a  Schoolmaster,'  and  *  Argument  m 
support  of  Vicious  Intromission.'  i.  296.— interesting 
aketches  of  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time,  i.  208. 
— [1773]  publishes  new  edition  of  his  folio  Dictionary, 
f .  9S. — writes  preface  to  *  Macbean's  Dictionary  of  An- 
cient Geograpny,'  and  argument  in  Favour  of  Lay  Pa- 
trons, i.  801.— at  sixty-four,  attempts  to  learn  the  Low 
Dutcn  languages,  i.  822.— injures  his  eyesight  by  the 
Imprudent  use  of  smallprint,  i.  322.— his  journey  with 
Boswell  to  the  Hebrides,  i.  828  —presented  with  the 
freedom  of  Aberdeen,  i.  851.— [17741  engaged  in  writing 
bis  *■  Journey  to  the  Western  Islanos,'  i.  473.— makes  a 
journey  into  North  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
i.  478.— spends  some  time  with  Mr.  Burke  at  Beacons- 
field,  i.  4M.— )»rite8  *  The  Patriot,*  i.  494.— [1775]  pub- 
Jialiee  hie '  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,* 

I.  600.— publishes  '  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  i.  605.— re- 
ceives his  diploma  as  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  Univer- 
•icy  of  Oxford,  i.  512.— makes  a  tour  to  France  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale,  ii.  9.— [17761  writes  an  Argument 
la  support  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Pulpit,  Proposals  for 
an  Analysis  of  the  Scotch  Qeltick  Language,  and  a  De- 
fence of  the  Booksellers  from  the  Charge  of  making 
ezorbiteni  Profits,  ii.  28.— pays  a  visit  to  Oxford  and 
Lichfield,  it.  34.— visits  Bath  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
ii.  6.5.— [1777]  engages  with  the  booksellers  to  write 
'  The  Irfves  of  the  English  Poeu,*  ii.  92.— writes  dedi- 
cation  to  the  king  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  Dr. 
Pearce,  Ii.  93.— visits  Oxford  and  Derbyshire,  II.  103. 
—exerts  his  humane  and  zealous  interference  in  behalf 
of  Dr.  DodJ,  ii.  104,— [1778]  his  visit  to  Warley  Camp, 

II.  197. — ^his  home  made  uncomfortable  by  the  perpet- 
ual jar'tngs  of  those  whom  he  sheltered  under  his  roof, 
U.  109. — [1779]  publishes  the  first  four  volumes  of  his 

*  Prefaces,  biographical  and  critical,  to  the  most  em- 
tnenl  of  the  English  Poets,'  H.  201.— [1780]  employed 
In  the  completion  of  ihe  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  IL  325.— 
[1781]  completes  his  *  Lives  of  the  Poets,*  ii.  366.— 
loees  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  Ii.  238.— «ppoint(*d  one  of 
his  executors,  ii.  388.- loses  his  friend  Mr.  Strahao,  Ii. 
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394.— plans  a  lift  of  greater  diligence,  ii.  808.— purpoeee 
to  devote  six  weeks  lo  the  study  of  Italian  iKerature, 
11.  809.— visits  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Lichfield,  II. 
809.— (1782]  loses  his  old  friend  Robert  Levett.  il.  810. 
—declining  state  of  his  health,  ii.  312.— visits  Oxford, 
11.  319.— takes  a  paning  adieu  of  Streathani ;  his  prayer 
on  leaving  Mr.  Thrale's  family,  ii.  322.— reads  a  book 
of  the  .£neid  every  night  for  twelve  nights,  ii.  346.— 
[1783]  auacked  with  a  stroke  of  the  palsy,'  il.  350.— 
visits  Lichfield  and  Oxford,  ii.  353.— instiiuies  the  Es- 
sex Head  Club,  ii.  365— seized  with  a  spasmodic  asth- 
ma, il.  865.— [1784J  visits  Oxford,  ii.  381.- his  frienda 
project  a  tour  to  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  ii. 
400.  405,  411.— visits  Lichfield,  Birmingham,  and  Ox- 
ford for  the  last  time,  ii.  414.— his  extraordinary  ex- 
piatory visit  to  Utioxeter,  ii.  424,  424  n.  Hit  last 
tUne99  and  death.— rapid  increase  of  his  disorders,  li. 
428.— his  preparations  for  death,  ii.  481.~ particulars, 
bv  Boflwell,  of  his  remaining  days,  ii.  433.— makes  a 
liberal  provision  for  his  negro  servant,  Francis  Barber, 
ii.  484.— particulars,  by  ^lr.  Nichols,  of  his  conversa- 
tion within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  ii.  487.— his  three 
dying  requests  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  ii.  439.— hie 

J[reat  anxiety  for  the  religious  improvement  of  his 
riends,  ii.  439.— particulars  of  Mr.  Windham's  last  in- 
terview with  him,  from  his  Private  Journal,  ii.  440.— 
Sir  John  Hawkins's  journal  of  the  last  fortnight  of  bis 
]ife,ii.442.-dlaryofhi8  last  illness  by  Mr.  Uoole,  ii.526. 
—particulars  of  hi*  last  momenu,  ii.  446.— his  Dsath, 
li.  447.— his  Will,  ii  448.— his  Fukehal  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  ii.  450,  4o0  n.,  507.— his  Monument  in  St. 
Paul's,  il.  451,  451  7».— his  Epitaph  by  Dr.  Parr,  ii.  452, 
452  n.— Chronological  Catalogue  of  bis  Paosr  Woaas, 
il.  534.— List  of  various  Pohtraiti  of  him,  ii.  487.— 
List  of  various  Desicri  intended  to  be  executed  by 
him,  ii.  485.— his  general  character  by  Boswell  ii.  462. 
—his  character  by  Dr.  Hornc,  Bwhop  of  Norwich,  ii. 
621.— Mr.  Courtenay's  Poetical  Review  of  his  literary 
and  moral  character,  li.  518.— Verses  summing  up  his 
character  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  ii.  610.— Sepulchral  Verses 
on  him  by  Mr..Klood,  ii.  451.- Rccollkctions  of  him 
by  Miss  Reynolds,  ii.  483.— Mikellaneous  Amc- 
DOTRs  of  him— by  Mr.  Cumberland,  il.  497— by  Lord 
Chcdworth,  il.  500.— by  Mr.  Wickens  of  Lichfield,  ii. 
501- by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  li.  603— by  Mrs.  Rose,  H. 
604— by  Dr.  Parr,  li.  504— by  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  II. 
505-by  Miss  Hawkins,  ii.  SOa—by  Mr.  George  Steevens, 
li.  505— by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  ii.  SOS.— Miscellamvoui  Lxt- 
Tca«,  ii.  610.  Leading  points  of  his  habits^  manwtrsy 
and  cAarar/er.— bid  peculiarities  of  person  and  manner, 
i.  14,  17.  16,  25,  33,  34,  36,  56,  77.  115,  135,  214,  216, 
328,  252,  325,  326,  341  n.,  429,  472,  486  n. ;  it.  69.— bll 
very  imperfect  sight,  ii.  17  n.,  69,  260,  365.— his  inabil- 
Ity  to  discriminate  features,  il.  187.— his  defective 
hearing,  and  his  unaccommodating  manners  aapribed 
thereto,  ii.  187,  250.— his  extraordinary  gesiiculaiiona, 
i.  325,  510  •,  ii.  259,  282  n.-his  neculiar  march,  ii  283. 
—his  loud  and  imperious  tone  of  voice,  ii.  167.— his  re* 
markable  laugh,  11.  254.— the  extreme  heat  and  irrita- 
bility of  his  blood,  ii.  335.— his  corporeal  defects  con- 
tributed to  the  singularity  of  hie  nianners.  ii.  187.- hid 
dress,  1.  326 ;  li.  181.— general  traits  of  his  character 
and  mode  of  living,  i.  17,  18, 19,  20,  26, 34,  3.5,  44,  49, 
65,  64,  67,  76,  82,  104,  107,  168,  836,  480— his  morbid 
melancholy,  1.  22,  56,  137, 128, 149,  214,  221.  244,  268, 
825,  893 ;  li.  35.  50,  86,  122,  223,  228.  250,  854,  S87.— 
his  mind  preserved  from  insanity  by  his  devotional  as- 

5)irations,  ii.  123.— his  resort  to  arithmetic  when  h|a 
ancy  was  disordered,  ii.  263.— his  uncouth  habits,  t. 
472.— his  occasional  rudeness  and  violence  of  temprr,- 
i.  453  n.,  454  n  ,  458.  486 ;  il.  41,  67,  73,  78.  119.  168. 
187,  208,  246,  252,  255,  258,  361  n.,  273,  292,  299.-his 
readiness  to  take  ofiience  at  any  slight,  ii.  488.— bis  no- 
tions about  eating,  i.  208,  209,  826  ;  ii.  174,  431,  431  ». 
-his  mode  of  drinking  wine,  I.  208  \  li.  64,  64  n.— his 
ten  years'  forbearance  from  all  flufds  but  tea  and  sher- 
bet, ii.  64.— his  respect  for  birth  and  famtiv,  i.  172.— 
bis  profound  reverence  for  the  hierarchy,  ii.  284.- his 
bow  to  an  archbishop,  ii.  837. — his  insensibility  to  the 
charms  of  music,  i.  169,  227;  ii.  21— and  to  the 
beauties  of  paintings,  1. 159;  U.  894.— his  alleged  super- 
stition. 1.  214,  281  n. ;  ii.  368.— his  personal  couraae,  I. 
600.— his  great  love  of  late  hours,  ii.  138^— his  disre- 
gard of  public  abuse,  ii.  204,  262,  276.  280— his  abhor- 
rence  of.  affectation,  ii.  251 — his  diligent  study  of 
medicine,  ii.  813.— his  love  of  chvmistry,  li.  215.— bto 
extensive  knowledge  of  llierarv  hUiory,  ii.  126.-<-wnn- 
derful  power  and  extent  of  his  memory,  1.  14,  10, 
113n.,186.— his  political  prejudices  1.  55.— his  preju. 
dice  again^  the  Scotch  i.  326,  503,  503  ».— hu  un. 
just  contempt  for  foreigners,  U.  247.-->his  oraiorkjU 
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powen,  i.  275.— Iili  mtt  eonverMtional  powen,  t. 
U,  185,  1«7,  535 ;  li.  S96,  800,  556  —his  preat  dez- 
lertty  at  ratofU  ii.  855— his  bow  wow  way  of  apeak- 
ina,  i.  511  n.— his  exiraordinary  readiness  of  wit,  ii.  74. 
<»hla  mode  of  reading  prose  and  verse,  li.  181.— his 
rule  always  CO  talk  his  beat,  ii.  553.— his  great  talent  for 
hamour,  i.  76.— his  powers  of  improvisation,  ii.  85.— 
kla  dislike  to  be  teased  with  questiooa,  ii.  1S0.— ex- 
iraordioary  fertility  of  his  mind,  i.  85.— at  strty-seven 
purpoees  to  apply  vigorously  to  the  Greek  and  lulian 
languages,  ii.  85 —his  style  characterized,  1. 89,  89  n., 
81.  92 ;  ii.  155,  368,  377.— various  imitaiiona  of,  ii.  455. 
"^bls  objection  to  the  use  of  parentheses,  ii.  555.- his 
writing,  whether  for  the  public,  or  privately  to  his 
friends,  by  flu  and  starts,  ii.  423.— his  extraordinary 
powers  of  composition,  I.  77,  82,  155.  545,  585,  518; 
X.  71  n.,  866,  505.— the  *  Ramblers'  written  as  they 
were  wanted  for  the  press,  i.  82  ;  li.  64.— wrote  a  hun- 
dred lines  of  the '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes*  in  a  day, 
i.  329.— wrote  his  *  False  Alarm'  in  twentv-eight  hours, 
L  370. — wrote  a  sermon  aAer  dinner,  and  sent  it  off  by 
the  poet  that  night,  i.  545.- wrote  forty-eight  pages  of 
the  *  Life  of  Savage*  at  a  sitting,  i.  548.— wrote  six 
sheets  of  translation  from  the  French  in  one  day,  i. 
845.— wrote  *  The  Patriot*  in  one  day,  i.  495.— his  gen- 
eral tenderness  of  nature,  humanity,  and  affability,  f. 
17,  88,  44,  64, 90,  100,  ISO,  156,  145,  146,  155, 165,  169, 
SIS,  380,  442  ;  U.  7,  97, 162,  174,  190  194,  904.-hi8 
candour  and  amiableness  of  diflposiUon,  i.  509.— his 
cratitude  for  kindness  conferred,  I.  217.— his  active 
lenevoteftce,  i.  510i  -his  uncommon  kindness  to  lila 
vervanta,  ii.  587.— his  constancy  to  ihose  whom  he 
ooce  employed,  ii.  598.— his  great  distress  at  the  toss 
of  his  friends,  11.  802.— his  fondness  for  sntmals  under 
his  protection,  11.  537.- his  inexhaustible  charity,  fi. 
06,  143,  314  n.,  365,  581.— his  love  of  the  poor,  i.  165, 
168, 180  ;  ii.  807.— his  kindness  to  authors  in  looking 
•ver  their  works  and  suggesting  improremenci,  ii.  204, 
—Ms  rigid  honesty,  1. 85.— fats  early,  habitual,  and  sys- 
tematic piety,  i.  IS,  85,  55, 150. 146.— his  inviofabfe  n- 
gard  to  (ruth,  t.  08,  tS5, 197  ;  ii.  53. 144.— never  greedy 
of  money,  but  without  money  could  not  be  scimuialed 
to  write,  i.  5«.  laSL- bb  haired  of  disguise,  li.  356.— 
his  flxea  bicreduthy  of  every  thing  he  heard,  ii.  861, 
861  M.— hfs  kindness  to  children,  1. 17  -,  ii.  59  n..  557  — 
his  confidence  in  (he  eflicacy  of  prayer,  I.  506  5T7.— 
his  habitual  endeavour  to  refer  every  transactton  of  bis 
life  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ii.  427.— his  aw- 
Ibl  dread  of  death,  I  861,  867,  458,  500;  U.  Ill,  170, 
867,  578,  588. 

Johnson,  Charles,  author  of  *  Adventures  of  a  Guinea,* 
I.  417.— Samuel,  author  of  *  Hurlo  Thrumbo,'  f.  485  ». 
—the  equeetrian,  1. 180. 

'  Johnsonians,*  the  collection  so  called,  II.  51,  51  n.,  188, 

Johnstone,  Anbur,  bis  poems,  i.  304,  204  n.,  555 ;  ii.  871. 
—some  account  of,  1.  858.— Sir  James  ii.  879. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  i.  171  n.,858 ;  ii.  309,  237,  881  n., 
864,  881  n.,  800.— Philip,  11.  56,  56  n.— Miss,  I.  140, 
140  n. 

Jonson,  Ben,  I.  465. 

Jorden,  Rev.  Mr.,  i.  80, 81,  87  «. 

Jortin,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his '  Sermons,*  tt.  151, 580.— some 
•oeount  of  It.  525  n.— his  laconic  epitaph  in  Kenstog- 
ton  churchyard,  II.  585  n. 

Joarnal,  or  diary,  of  life,  tea  vtillty,  I.  106,  506, 588 ;  li. 
580.— JohnsoQ*i  tdvics  to  a  young  lady  on  kespiag 
one,  II.  189. 

JttWIee,  I.  855. 

Judges,  private  lifb  of,  L  465.— (radlng,  I.  518^— why 
they  should  not  hold  their  places  for  Ulb,  i.  688. 

Judgment  L  584. 

Junftts,  1.  875 ;  li.  885.  888. 

Justamond,  John  Otadiah,  li.  91  n. 

Juvsnal.  i.  450 ;  II.  154, 196.— HalMay*8  notes  on,  John- 
son's  high  opIaioB  of,  iL  448. 


Kaiims,  Henry  Home,  Lord,  f.  67,  847. 861,  800,  416, 
452.— his  •  Elements  of  Criticism,*  i.  179 ;  11. 151.— his 

*  Sketches  of  Man.*  li.  151, 188. 194. 

Kearney,  Rev.  Br.  MIchaeL  i.  68  «i. :  II.  158  ».,  181  n,, 

818,  888  n. 
Kearsley,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  1.  87  n. ;  H.  888  n. 
KedlesKMi,  the  ssat  of  Lord  Scardale,  i.  480  -,  11. 115. 
Kellle,  Thoroaa,  sixth  Earl  of,  ii.  180  n..  195  n. 
Kellv.  Hugh,  ii.  95.  04,  598.-^ohnsott*s  pmioroe  to  his 

*  Word  to  the  Wise,*  IL  93.— some  account  of  11. 458  n. 
Bembie,  John  Philip,  ii.  859,  559  n.— some  account  of,  11. 

559  n.-^harles,  11.  559  ». 
Xempis.  Thomas  h,  11. 145, 145  n. 
£en,  Bishop,  )i.  119  n.,  588  n. 


Kennedy,  Rev.  Dr.,  Johnson**  dtodteatiPB  id  hk'Um. 

nomical  Chronology,*  L  157.— Dr.,  his  tragedy,  K.  141 
Kenntcot,  Dr.  Benjamin,  his  CoUatlona,  i.  I7f,  51^- 

some  account  of,  i.  171  n. 
Kenrick.  Dr.  Wiliisrm,  his  attack  on  JohnssiPs  Ask- 

speare,  i.  828,  360, 417.  417  n. ;  U.  154, 
Kopple,  Lady  EHzabeth,  i.  868. 
Kerr,  Mr.  Jamea,  i.  555. 
Kettel  Dr,  Ralph,  i  116  it. 

Kilmorey,  John,  lenlh  Vhsconnt,  L  481 ;  ft.  MO,  SHI 
Kindersley,  Mr.,  ii.  55&     . 
Kindness,  H.  125.  830. 
King,  Rev.  Dr., ».  120, 131  n.,  151, 596 11.--011  the  ksppf. 

nees  of  a  future  state,  ii.  168.— ArcbMsliop,  his*  Biny 

on  Evil  *  IK  217  n.— some  account  of,  U  185  «.— LsML 

his  *  Life  of  Lecke,*  I.  302  n. 
Kings  their  sicoation,  1. 192,  198, 840^  401 ;  tt.  871 
King*s-Head  Club.  i.  75, 
Klppls,  Dr.  Andrew,  i.  875  n.,  861  n. ;  H.  817,  SI7  u.-^ 

biographical  cateefaiem,  11: 425. 
Knapton,  Messrs.,  the  booksellers,  i.  79. 
Knelier,  Sir  Godfrey,  il.  147, 147  n. 
Knight,  Lady,  I.  98,  100  n ,  254.— her  deocriptien  ef 

Johnson's  political  principles,  1. 98  n. — ^her  aecouai  sf 


Mrs.  Williams,  1. 100  n.,  254  n. 
Knitting,  ii.  149, 880. >•  Johnson's  attempt  to  team,  L  Sna 
Knowledge,  I    189,  806  «i.,  525 ;  ii.  88,  68,  185.-^v«7 

day.thebest,  ii.  119. 
Knowles,  Mrs.  Mary,  the  quakeress,  11.77, 168, 167,  Ml^ 

170.— her  dialogue  wkh  Johnson  respecting  ths  om^ 

kers,  ii.  171, 171  n. 
Knox.  John,  the  reformer,  1. 841.— Rev.  VIcssimtM,  la 

inLUator  of  Johnson*s  style,  1.  91  ik ;  IL  402.— Ml 

John,  a  bookseller,  hie  account  of  Johnson's '  Jonnn 

to  the  Hebrides,*  i6t8. 

1. 

LabefiMtaikMi sT all pdnciples to tha  'ButnnFOmn^ 
L537.  ^^ 

La  Bruyere,  fc  524  ». 

Laruntios,  ii  102. 

Lade,  Sir  John,  Johnson's  advice  10  hie  mochsr,  IL  \W 
—some  account  of,  ii.  119  n.— Johnssn's  verass  sn  Hi 
coming  of  age,  11.  450. 

Laenius,  Diogenes,  U.  447. 

Land,!.  489. 

Landiorda,  i.  266, 888,  400,  420»  489 ;  fl.  158. 

Langley,  Rev.  Mr.,  1. 480.-Charlea,  Esq.,  the  bnabani 
of  *  AUey  Crokcr,*  iL  153  n. 

Lmgton,  Bennet,  Esq.,  L  M,  40, 105, 118, 144, 165, 15^ 
210,  211,  280,  245,  251, 255  n.,  850,  87S,  516  n.,  519  «, 
821  n.,  525  n.,  551  n.,  558,  594,  417, 500,  526 ;  ii  5,  St 
M.,  40  n.,  66  n.,  84, 88,  100  n.,  116, 186,  141, 152,  155^ 
164,  172  n.,  178  n.,  179  n.,  198  n.,  197,  2S8,  835,  S»l» 
552,  555,  557,  879,  486.— some  account  of  L  105  a. :  i. 
486.— Johnaon*s  letters  to,  1. 124,  140,  144.  155,  SMy 
845,  275,  278,  879, 477.  525 ;  ii.  5,  97. 199,  507, 515,  UU 
572.  414,  418.- hia  Collectanea  of  Johnson*B  savinn 
IL  242.— Miss  Jane,  li.  875.— Johnson's  letter  to,  L  SH 
—Peregrine,  Esq  ,  his  adnirsble  and  genteel  econeny, 
L  250  n.— Bishop,  1. 106  n. 

Langnage,  IL  547.-origin  of.  IL  540l— of  an  andaat  as- 
thor,  not  to  be  modernised,  IL  S88^-oa  wriiiag  vcnsi 
in  a  dead,  L  405. 

Languages,  i  80S,  856,  858,  884 ;  ift.  80)  «8^Irisli  ani 
Gaelic,  the  same,  L  884,  884  n.* Chinese^  b.  180^ 
Irish,  i.  884.— poeu  the  prsserrers  sf,  U.  61.— ths  ps« 
gree  of  nations,  i.  807. 

Lapidary  Inscriptions,  Inaccuracy  of;  iL  882. 

Lascaris*s  Grammar,  the  first  book  printed  In  Iks  Gmk 
character,  k  408  n, 

Latin  epitaphs  LS75m. 

La  Trobe,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  857,  887  «.,  80SL 

Laud.  Archbtohop,  his  Diary,  L  805. 

Lauder,  William,  his  fiirgery  against  MlllOB,  Lfl  { 1 
870. 

Lauderdale,  Earl  of,  L  556 ;  li.  57. 

« Laughers,*  the,  atilkir  sf  associaang  wUh,  fi.  Stt. 

Laurel,  the,  I.  74,  74  n. 

Law.  ii.  50.— profession  of,  IL  184,  IM  ft.— JohnsM%  li 
tantion  of  studying,  L  818  —his  opink>tts  aa  to  the  inrfy 
and  practice  of,  L  837,  282,  844, 805, 537,  SM,  815,  Sa, 
555, 587. 558 ;  iL  SO,  56,  71,  SB  184,  192,  858,  885.  m 
— arguments  on  aeveral  caaes  i.  286,  5881  8h  ir- 
gument.— Cteero*s  defence  of  the  study  of,  L  245  a. 

Law  Dr.  Edmund,  Bishop  of  Cariiaie,  H.  894, 8Ma^ 
William,  H.  382  vu,  583.— his  '  Serious  Call*  the  fiat 
occaaion  of  Johnaon*8  thinking  in  earnest  of  reltaioii 
I.  84  •,  il.  482.— the  finest  piece  of  hortatory  tbeetWflr 
in  any  languaaa,  1. 169.— aome  aecoant  of.  1.  iMa. 

Lawraoce,  Sr  TboflMs,  L  145  ».— Dr.  Thonaa,  i  Mi 
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«M  «.  t  H.  57, 83,  ttS,  »»,  t»,  SM,  S09,  S18,  «15,  M8, 

Wt.^ohi»oa*i  lettan  co.  1. 499 ;  II.  StS,  SIS,  US  a.— 

l6hB«Hi*8  letttra  to  his  dauf  hter,  ti.  8U  ib^his  death, 

li.S18.S50n. 
Iaws,  il.  24,  Sd. 
Lawyers,  I.  827 ;  il.  174,  888.~not  to  be  cenenred  for 

multlpljlnf  words,  U.  988.— on  their  soliciUn^  practice, 

li.  81 Suadar  consultations  of,  i.  6S9. 

I«ay  patronace,  Johnson's  argument  in  defence  oL  1 588. 

XiUln6aa,t400;ii.ff7,80. 

Jjamj  R«T.  Samuel,  L  19. 

Learnlnc,  I.  840,  847,  487,  588.— men  wnlTersally  dlf. 

darned  than  formerlj,  ii.  845. 
lioaaowes,  i.  488. 

Leccurtts,  on  the  practice  of  teaching  bv,  1. 898 ;  ii.  991. 
Leo,  Alderman,  11. 77  77  n.— Arthur,  Esq.,  ii«  78.— Jolm, 

Baq.,  the  barrister,  U.  148, 149  n. 
Leeehman.   Dr.  WllHam,  i.  844,  454.— his  worlt  on 

prayar,  1. 844,  844  a. 
CMdB,  Francis,  Hfth  Barl  ef,  Haee  on  Ms  marriage,  li. 

S47. 
liOflUinaiion  by  subeequent  marriage,  H.  848, 848  a. 
Le&ails.  I.  884,  481^ 
Leicaeter,  Robert  Dudlej,  Earl  of.  i.  484. 
Leisure,  the  source  of  intelleaoal  Improrement,  i.  807. 


Leland,  Rer.  Dr.  Thomas,!.  817,  819;  IL  98, 175. 

Xialaod*s  *  Itloerarr,'  i.  487  n. 

Lanox,  Mre.  Charlotte,  i.  95,  95  n.,  110, 199  a.,  150, 150 
«.,  150, 488 ;  ii  845, 877.-John8on  writes  *  Proposal' 
for  pobllehing  her  works,  1. 486. 

«  Leooidas.*  Glovers,  1. 800. 

Leslie  Charles,  ii.  888  a.— some  account  of,  IL  883  a. 

Letter- writing,  11.  885. 

Letters,  the  sanctity  of  prlyate,  1. 84&— *noae  received 
ia  the  grare,*  il.  588. 

LeTeilers.i.801. 

Lever,  Sir  Ishion,  II.  404,  404  a.  ^ 

Leveu,  Mr.  Robert,  i.  84,  84  n.,  80, 99,  885,  805  ;  it.  118, 
148  160  108,  888,  881,  291,  846,  851.— Johnson  *8  let- 
ters to,  \.  487 ;  li.  9,  88.— his  death,  U.  810.-Johnson*s 
Terses  to  the  memory  of,  K.  818. 

Lewis,  David,  his  lines  to  Pope,  11.  889,  889  a.— some 
account  of,  IL  889  a.-Mr.  F.,  I.  98. 

Lexicography,  more  difficult  of  execution  than  poetry,  L 
840. 

« Lexiphanes,*  Campbell*8,  i.  848. 

Uhels,  1. 485;  ii.  81, 84.87.-from  the  pulpit,  ii.  71.— oo 
the  character  of  the  dead,  1.  54. 

Ziheity.  f.  850,  317 }  ii.  148,  808.— political,  t.  850.— of 
coascience,  i.  817.— of  conscience  and  liberty  of  teach- 
ing, dietlnctjon  between,  ii.  845.— of  the  press,  1. 850: 
il.l4..:^>rthe  pulpi^  ll.  71.— and  necessity,  U.  888. 

Libraries,  sise  of  several  great,  i.  848. 

Licensed  stews,  II,  66. 

Licensers  of  the  stage,  1. 54. 

Uehfleid,  its  Inhabitants  described,  il.  148^-Jolinson>s 
▼ishs  to,  1. 161,  848. 848,  878,  840,  841.  470  :  ii.  48,  44, 

.  438. — ^veneradon  of  the  corporation  of,  for  Johnsoa,  it 
■      488a. 

Liddel,  Sir  Henry,  I.  880  a. 

Lies,  i.  164. 197. 

Life,  rules  for  the  conduct  of,  il.  890.— Dryden*e  phlle- 
ssphwal  Hnes  en,  ii.  888.— human,  li.  401, 588.— reflec- 
Uons  on,  i.  100, 168,  888,  868,  872 ;  IL  68,  84,  99, 101, 
'SSO,  387.— vacuity  of,  11.  856.— on  living  it  over  again, 
H.  887. 

'  Liiuburlero,*  ballad  of,  its  political  effects,  i.  618. 

Linen,  advantagee  of  wearing,  i.  888. 

Lintot,  the  bookseller,  1.  38. 

Liquors,  Johnson*s  scale  of,  11.  807. 

*  Literary  Club,'  founded,  i.  218,  818  a.,  818  a.,  880,  888, 

813,  880, 887,  607,  519,  688 ;  li.  90, 94, 100,  146  n.,  165, 
887,  881,  268,  868,  888.— complete  list  of  Its  members 
firem  its  foundation  to  the  present  time,  t.  653. 

*  Literary  Anecdotes,*  Nichols's,  a  storehbuse  of  Ihcts 

and  dates,  il.  488  a.— fame,  1. 584,  684  a.— fraud  i.  109, 

109  a.4 138  a.,  156.— man,  life  of,  ii.  283.— journals,  1. 

S41.— 'Magazine.*  Johnson's  contributions  to,i.  182, 

188, 141  i  ii.  870.— propeny,  i.  197,  321,  888,  845,  474, 

474  a. ;  li.  808.— reputaUon,  i.  318. 
Literature,  good  superfetation  of  the  press  prejudicial 

lo,  11. 185.— French  and  Enfflish,  compared,  i.  431 ;  li. 

118.— the  email  quanuty  ei,  ia  the  world,  iL  173  a.— 

dignityof.  H.  178. 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rngland,  the  oCsprlng  of  piety 

impregnated  by  wisdom,  IT.  408. 
Liverpool,  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  Earl  of,  H.  107. 

*  JUves  of  the  English  Poets,*  Johnson's,  i.  841  a. :  11. 80, 

M,  75, 81. 98;  111,  179,  191,  196  a.,  901, 803, 807,  810, 
811, 815,  885, 888, 881, 887, 846, 888, 880, 888, 314, 449. 


— critique  on,  and  aceouat  ot,  IL  967, 888.— the  mosc 
Dopular  and  entertaining  of  all  Johnson's  works,  L 

Lleweney,  1.  488  a.,  488. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Sl  Asaph,  i.  483  a. ;  11.  898  a.^ 
some  account  of,  1.483  a.— Mr.,  tbequaker,  ofBlrmtng* 
ham,  ii.  41.— Hungry,  the  anUquory,  1. 484  —Miss 
Olivia,  the  quakerese,  i.  83.— Johnson's  verses  to,  i.lBL 
Lobo's  *  Account  of  Abyssinia,*  1.  80 ;  ii.  5L 
Local  attachment,  i.  260. 
Locality,  ii.  354. 

Lochbuy,  the  Laird  of,  i.  448, 448  a^Lady,  4. 448. 

Loch  Lomond,  I.  452 ;  H.  868. 

Lock,  William,  Esq.,  of  Norbury  Pailc,  il.  270. 

Locke,  John,  1.  352 ;  II.  244.— hie  verses  to  Dr.  SydeiH 
ham  *  in  Tractatum  ejus  de  Febribus,*  1. 852.— his  plan 
of  eduration  Imperfect,  ii.  196. 

Lodgings,  list  of  Johnson's  various,  in  London,  i.  48, 78. 

Lofft,  Capel,  Esq.,  ii.  878,  878  a. 

Loggan*s  drawing  of  the  remarkable  characters  at  Tun- 
iNldge  Wells  In  1748, 1.  86  a.,  44  a.,  78. 

Lombe,  Mr.  John,  his  slllc-mill  at  Derby,  11. 117. 

London,  i.  87,  89,  515. 528  a.,  523  -,  ii.  56,  128, 185,  151, 
158  173, 197,  806.  818, 865,  858,  385.— the  great  field 
of  genius  and  exertion,  i.  87.—*  Art  of  Living*  In,  1. 
89. — Johnson*8  poem  of,  1. 38  a.,  88  a.,  45,  49,  60, 77. 
—Johnson's  love  of,  1. 188, 168, 174, 191,  856,  489 ;  iL 
188,  158  906, 417,  417  a.,  485.— the  founuin  of  intelli- 
gence  and  pleasure,  I.  475. — no  place  where  economy 
can  be  so  well  practised  as  in,  11. 806.— its  pre-eminence 
over  every  other  place,  ii.  806.— state  of  the  poor  in,  U. 
816.— too  large,  1. 588,  688  a.— no  similarity  to  a  head 
connected  with  a  body,  1.  588— mode  of  choodng  IM 
mayors,  li.  196.— Pennant'e  *  Account*  of,  li.  168.— 
shopkeeper,  i.  348.  849  a. — no  place  cures  a  man*s 
vanity  so  well  as,  i.  166. 

<  London  Chronicle,*  i.  187,  813,  966,  304 ;  11. 141,  885  a. 

Londoners,  i.  265,  429. 

Long,  Dudley,  Eeq.,  IL  288,  388, 887  a.    See  Nortli. 

Longkude,  L  129. 

Longlands,  Mr.,  i.  298. 

Longley,  John,  Esq.,  Recorder  ofRochester,  11. 848, 946  • 

Longman,  the  Meesieurs,  i.  73. 

Lonsdale,  first  Sari  of,  i.  350  a. 

Lookinff-glassee,  ii.44. 

Lopes  oe  Vega,  il.  115. 

Lord  Chancellors,  on  the  mode  of  choosing,  L  886  a. 

Lord  Hixh  Consubie  of  Scotland,  L  354  a. 

Lord's  Grayer,  ii.  816. 

Loudoun,  John,  fourth  Earl  of,  i.  464, 588.— some  ac- 
count of,  L  454  a.— Lady  Margaret  Dalrymple  Count- 
ess of,  L  454 ;  iL  199. — some  account  of,  L  464  a.,  588. 

Loufhborough.  Lord,  1. 161, 162, 176,  5tt.  522  a ;  ii.  49, 
880, 380  a.— taught  English  pronunciation  by  Mr.  T. 
Sheridan,  L  176.— bis  talenu  and  great  good  fortune, 
L 176. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  1. 444  a. ;  IL  168. 

Lovat,  Simon,  twelfth  Lord,  i.  78,  308  a.,  464.— some  ac- 
count of.  L  72  a.— John8on*s  verses  on  his  execmioa, 
1. 72.— his  Inscription  to  the  memory  of  his  Ather,  I. 

Love!  L  184,  189,  684;  ii  48.  188.  856.— John8on*s  ds- 
scription  of,  il.  885 — of  Fame,  Young's,  L  416.— In  a 
hollow  tree,  ii.  286  —and  Madness,  U.  384. 

Loveday,  Dr.  John,  i.  880  a. 

Lovibond,  Edward,  Esq.,  i.  87,  87  a. 

Low  company,  IL  SOl.-ltfe,  i  480;  IL  208. 

Lowe,  Mr.,  1. 16, 18.— Johnson's  schoolfellow,  II.  868.— 
Johnson's  leuers  lo,  ii.  821,  352.— Mr.  Mauritius,  the 
painter,  ii.  206,  240,  241,  348. 

Lowth,  Dr.  Robert,  Bishop  of  London,  L  68  a.,  840, 848, 
863;  IL  68  a.,  71,  342. 

Lowther,  Sir  James,  the  miser,  L  41. 

Lowthers  family  of  the,  1.  338. 

Lubricity  of  the  bowels,  Johnson's  remedy  lor,  IL  488. 

Lucas,  Dr.  Charles,  1. 188.- some  account  of,  1. 188  a. 

Lucian,  ii.  52.  866. 

Lumisden,  Andrew,  Esq.,  11. 17  a. 

Lunardl,the  cronaut,  ii.  416  a..  417  a. 

*  Luslad,'  Johnson's  intention  to  translate  the,  I!.  888.*- 
Mickle's  translation  of  the,  ii.  868. 

Lutlier,  I.  394. 

Luton  Hoe  Johnson's  visit  to,  il.  806 

Luxury,  1.  290, 807,  840, 440.— outcry  against  the  ev0  cf, 
U.  70,  143,  165,  109. 

Lydlat.  Thomas,  account  of,  L  77  a. 

Lye,  Edward,  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  L  880.— some  ac- 
count of,  1.830  a. 

Lyulelon.  George,  Lord,  1.  Ill,  115,  171.  840,  806,  818, 
873,  481  a.,  474,  491 ;  iL  87,  108,  186,  886,  876,  488.— 
his  *  Life  of  Henry  II.,*  i.  840 ;  iL  OO.-Johneon's  lift 
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or,  H.  «7«.— hte  <  DteloriM  of  tli«  D«td,«  tt.  tn^-hla 
eztfeme  anxiety  ms  an  author,  fl.  60, 00  n.— Tbomaa, 
Lord,  his  risiou,  U.  887, 087  i».— Mr.,  I.  277  j'U.  09  n.-> 

MiM,  11.09  It. 

Bs. 
Macallan,  £upham,  the  (knulc  woman,  f.  SOS. 
Macartney,  George,  Earl  of,  i.  ISO  n.  j  ii.  00  n.,  149  fi., 

208,  878  n. 
Macaulay,  Rev.  Kennett,  hie  *  Account  of  St.  Kilda,*  i. 

840,  281,  SOI.— Mn.  Cfatherine,  1.  108,  800,  810,  SOT, 

815  n.;  ii.  S,  OOn.,  77, 120. 
Macbean,  Mr.,  his '  Military  Dictionary,*  I.  SS.— Alexaa- 

der,  1. 7S,  70,  SOI,  S24  n.,  870 ;  U.  241,  291,  408. 
Macbeth,  i  71,  261,  554. 
Macbeth's  Castle,  i.  554. 
*  Maccaroni,'  1.  386  n. 

Maccaroriic  verses,  etymology  of,  11. 105, 100  n, 
MacclesAetd,  George.  Earl  of,  i.  115  n.— CounlMs  of,  the 

reputed  mother  or  Savage,  i.  08,  70  n. 
Macconochie,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord  Meadowbank,  11. 

187,  137  n. 
Maccrusliclc,  1.  879,  879  n.,  88S. 
Macdonaid.  Sir  James.  I.  801,  285,  373,  878,  883,411, 

423,  540  ;  ii.  287  n.— inscription  on  his  monument  in 

the  church  of  State,  i.  540.— his  two  last  letters  to  his 

mother,  i.  542.— Sir  Alexander,  i.  285,  372,  872  n.,S78, 

876,  418,  433,  457  n.,  556, 563.— Latin  verses  addressed 

by  him  to  Dr.  Johnson  In  the  Isle  of  Stele,  i.  540.— 

Lady  Margaret,  i.  545,  545  n. ;  ii.  208.— Miss  Flora,  i. 

883,  384.  886.  386  n.,  387,  887  n.,  412,  472,  545,  658, 

659 ;  ii.  96.— Major-^neral,  i.  414  n. 
Macdonaldi,  the,  1.  472  n. 
Macfarlane,  Mr.,  the  antiquary,  1.  874  n. 
Macffhie,  i.  75. 
Msckenrie,  Sir  Geori^e,  i.  892.— Henry,  Esq.,  1. 167  — 

his  '  Man  of  the  World,'  L  418.— his  *  Man  of  Feeling,' 

i.  418  ». 
Mackiniion,  Mrs.,  I.  414  n. 
Mackinnon^s  Cave,  i.  439,  439  n. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  i.  475  n.,  520  n. ;  ii.  78,  892  n., 

898  n.— his  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Courtenay,  Ii. 

618< 
Macklln,  Charles,  thr  actor,  i.  176 ;  ii.  49. 
Maclaurin,  Colin,  the  mathematician,  Ii.  64.— ridicule 

thrown  on  him  in  Goldsmith's '  Animated  Nature,*  11. 

64.— his  epitaph,  by  his  son,  }.  337  n.-^ohn,  after* 

wards  Lord  Dreghorn,  I.  206,  9M  ».,  837,  586. — some 

account  of.  i.  837  n. 
Maclean,. Alexander,  the  Laird  of  Col,  i.  30.— Donald, 

heir  of  the  Laird  of  Col,  I.  437,  438,  439,  489  n.— Sir 

Allan,  i.  486,  436  it.,  444  n.,  561 ;  li.  8,  88,  99.— Rev. 

Hector,   i.  422.— Dr.  Alexander,  his   description  of 

Johnson.  1.  443.— Captain  Lauchlan,  i.  421.— Miss,  I. 

434.— of  Torloisk,  I.  508. 
Macleod,  General  John.  Laird  of  Rasay,  1.  878,  383,  889. 

— some  account  of,  1.  883  n.— Johnson^s  letter  to,  {. 

415.— his  •  Memoirs*  of  his  own  life,  1.  542.— Lady,  i. 

890,  555.— some  account  of,  i.  S90  n.— Miss,  of  Rasay, 

i.  883,  i1.  96.— Sir  Roderick,  1.  890,  892.— Rev.  Neal,  i. 

442,   443— Malcolm,    1.   377.    557.— Alexander,    or 

Sandie,  i.  878,  379,  379  n.,  383,  389,  S90, 
Macleod's  dinlng-tables,  i.  402  n.— maidens,  i.  402  n, 
Maclure,  Captafn,  i.  434. 
Macnell,  of  Barra,  i.  81  n. 
Macnicol,  Dr.  Donald,  i.  11  n.,  501.— his  attack   on 

Jobnson*s  *  Journey,*  I.  503  n. 
Macpherson,  James.  E«i.,i.  179,  352,  404,  460,  490,  498, 

499,  500    501.    See  Osaian.— Johnson's  letters  to,  I. 

499,  503  504.— Dr.  John,  his  *  Scouish  Antiquities,*  I. 

890.— his  Latin  Ode  from  the  Isle  of  Barra,  i.  414.— 

Rev.  Mariin,  i.  414.  415. 
Macquarrie.  of  Ulva,  1. 434 ;  11. 99, 102. 
Mocqueen,  Mr.  Donald,  L  873,  870,  894,  895,  807,  306. 

415 ;  ii.  7. 
Macra,  Mr.  John,  1.  897. 
Macraes,  clan  of,  1.  7iB9  n.,  397. 
Macsweyne,  Mr.,  I.  423,  423  n.,  428.— Mrs.,  I.  423. 
Macswinney,  Owen,  li.  74.— some  account  of,  ii.  74  n. 
Madden,  Dr.  Samuel,  1.  113  n.,  137,  508.  508  n.— first 

proposer  of  premiums  in  Dublin  College,  i.  137.— his 

^  BouItei*s  Monument.*  1. 187. 
Madness,  i.  10,  179  ;  ii.  122,  253.— its  gradations  traced 

by  Johnson,  i.  23.— and  hypochondria,  distinction  be- 
tween, I  23. 
MaeliabechI,  Johnaoa*s  retemblaDce  to  the  modalUc 

likeness  of,  1. 185. 
*  Mahoi^any.*  a  liquor  so  called,  fi.  285. 
Maiden  assize,  il.  150. 
«MalagrMa,*II.226,389. 
Malevolence,  natural  human,  1. 101. 
Mallet,  David,  i.  115, 141,  172, 184, 888,  313,  382 ;  U.  180, 


909,  817,  846.— hto  tfiMdy  of  <  EMra,*  L  Mi.   tH 

'  Lift  of  Lord  Bacon,*  it.  180.— in  eariy  Dfe  wrota  Hi 
name  *  Malloch,*  ii.  845. 840  n. — his  poam  on  icpairlf^ 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  ii.  845. 

Malone.  Edroond,  Esq.,  i.  10  fi.,  17  n.,  18  ».,  S5ii.,80«. 
88  n.,  OS,  03  ft.,  05  n.,  88 n.,  00 n.,  108  w.,  1U«..  UO 
n.,  170  ft.,  218  ft. ;  il.  46,  70  ft.,  08  n^  148  f».,  161  «- 
812  ft..  241, 256  n.,  200  ».,  801  IL,  878, 874, 406.-Joka. 
aon*B  letter  to,  ii.  811. 

Man,  i.  521.— not  a  machine,  1.  800.— cald  to  be  a  cook- 
ing animal,  i.  880  tt.- picture  of,  by  Shakspeaie  aal 
Milton,  ii.  288,  288  fk-dlffereoce  becwecn  a  ««U  Mi 
ill  bred,  il.  898. 

Man  of  Fashion,  il.  828, 828  n, 

*MaoofFeaJing,*i.  15. 

'  Man  of  the  World,*  1.  418, 418  ft. 

Mandeville'B  *  Fable  of  the  Bees,*  i.  968.— ftUacy  of  Ui 
doctrine  of  *  private  vices  public  benefita,*  ii.  llo.— hk 
*  Treatise  on  the  Hypochondriacal  Disease,*  it  806.— 
Sir  John,  his  'Travels  in  China*  reconuaaadad  bf 
Johnson,  11.  442. 

Manley,  Mrs.,  ti.  838. 

Manners,  ii.  09,  252.— of  the  great,  il.  194.— inatancfla  of 
the  change  of,  i.  340,  840  it. 

Manning,  Rev.  Owen,  1. 280  ft.— BIr.,  the  ooapoaiuir,  & 
394. 

Mannlngham,  Dr.,  il.  110. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  I.  285.  285  n.,  296,  290,  810,  888»  UK 
463,  507.  007  ft..  515 ;  ii.  48 11.,  82, 185  tt.«  888, 278»  sac 

Mantuanus.  Johannes  BaptisU,  H.  881,  881  n. 

Mapleioa,  Dr.  John,  i.  266  ft. 

Marana,  J.  P.,  a  Genoese,  author  of  *  The  Tarktoh  Spy,* 
ii.  888  n. 

Marchetti,  an  Italian  phvsician,  ii.  448. 

Marchmont.  Hugh,  fourth  Earl  of,  I.  286;  H.  191«  1S& 
21 1,  2:^,  278 Johnson>s  interview  with,  u.  £11. 


parkland,  Jeremiah,  the  philologist,  il.  856 — m 

count  of,  il.  258  tt.,  823  ti.— J  H.,  Esq..  notes  c 

nieated  to  the  editor  by.  li.  00  it..  114, 171,  241,  894^ 

321.  323,  881,  838.  884,  841,  848,  876  ft.,  876,  879,  8S1. 

884  It.,  885,  888,  390.  416,  422,  448. 
Marlay,  Dr.  Richard,  ii.  283.— Burke*a  playful  mailjm, 

il.  283.— some  account  of,  ii.  283  n. 
Marlborough,  John,  Duke  of,  i.  882,  480  w.;  U.  88,  TO, 

809,  888.-Sar8h.  Duchess  of,  i.  01.  382.— bar  *  Apola- 

gy,'  written  by  Nathaniel  Hooke,  i.  882. 
*  Marmor  Norfolcionse,*  i.  55. 
Marriage,  i.  150, 104, 172,  248,  266,  200,  900,  988,  804, 

894  ft.,  511  i  il.  41,  42.  47,  49,  884.  885.— legicimatloii 

by  subsequent,  ii.  41, 4lfi.— with  public  aiogera,  LOM. 

— disgraceful  state  of  the  law  respecting,  ii.  41  «.— 

service,  i.  289, 269  ft.— BosweU*s  song  on,  L  969.— BilL 

royal,  I.  282.— ties,  ii.  58, 174. 
Marriages,  late,  i.  14, 172.— niercaaary,  i.  848.— wiih  ia- 

ferlors,  i.  511.— second,  i.  256. 
Maniigli,  Dr.,  i.  161:  ii.  218. 
Manial.  Johnson's  fondness  for,  i.  84  f».— SlphlnaloA^ 

translation  of,  il.  155.— Hay *8  translation  of,  I.  469. 
Martin*8  *  Account  of  the  Hebrides,*  i.  801,  080  ;  U.  14ft. 

— *  Antiquitaies  Divt  Andrei,*  i.  341  ft.,  341. 
Martinelli.  Vincenzio,  i.  187,  806.— bis  *■  laiorio  d*lBgliil 

terra,*  i.  308. — Home  account  of,  L  308  ft. 
Martyrdom,  I.  817,  318. 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,   1.  158,  838.- inscripiioB  lor  a 

print  of,  i  473,  477,  493,  497,  496. 
Mason,  Rev.  William,  1.  288 ;  il.  00.— hla  '  Elfrida,*  i. 

514.— his  *  Caractacus  *  i.  515.— his  prosecution  of  Mr. 

Murray,  the  bookseller,  ti.  170,  170  «i.— his  aban  iB 

the  '  Heroic  Epistle,'  U.  29ii,  SOS,  892  ft. 
Masquerades,  i.  302. 
Mas,  I.  267. 
Massfllon,  1.  481. 

Masslnger,  his  play  of  <  The  Picture,*  IL  919. 
Masters,  Mary,  i.  102, 102  ft ;  il.  861. 
Matrimonial  infidelities,  ii.  66.- Tbonght !  a  soof,  by 

Bosweli,  I.  209. 
Matiaire,  Johnson's  character  of,  ii.  248.— his  aecomc 

of  the  '  StephanI,*  li.  843.— his  '  Senilia,*  iL  848.— bai 

book  of  the  dialects,  K.  843. 
Maty,  Dr.  Matthew,  i.  122;  il.  91  it.— some  acroiuilo^ 

i.  122  ft.- Gibbon*8  character  of  his  'BibUocbaqos 

Britannique,*  i.  122  ft. 
Maupertiiis,  I.  247. 
Mawbey,  Sir  Joseph,  i.  2.12  ft. 
Maxwell,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  his  anscdotss  of  JohfiMa, 

i.  166. 174,  172  ft.,  168,  272.-0000  accoutt  of,  L  19ift. 
Mayne,  William,  E-nq  ,  ii.  220ft. 
Mayo,  Rev.  Dr.,  1. 316,  817,  818,  818  n. 
Mead,  Dr.,  il.  119,  195. 
Meadowbank,  Lord,  il.  137  n. 
Meals,  stated,  IL  174. 
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||ad«l^  9017  YftlmUe  u  a  lUimp  ormorit,  U  008. 

Medicated  baths,  of,  I.  2«. 

Medication  ob  a  poddding,  1. 447. 

MeUiierranefn,  ii.  fti. 

MMk,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  117,  Ua. 

Melancholy,  I  22,  M  n.,  200,  84S,  MS ;  ti.  85,  SO,  82,  8«, 

18:i,  228, 228,  250,  854.— Johnson's  remedy  against,  i. 

900 ;  Ii.  85,  50,  VHy  200.-Johason  projects  a  history 

of  bis,  {.244. 
Metaacihon,  it.  05, 07.-*BosweU*s  Istter  lo  Johnson  firon 

the  tomb  of,  ii.  97  n. 
Melchor,  Jacobus,  i.  480  n. 
Melcambe,  Qeorge  fiubb  Dodlngton,  Lord,  1. 85, 85  n., 

88  ;  ii.  278  n. 
Melrooih,  William,  Esq.,  ii.  280.— some  account  of,  U. 

S30  ft.— his  <  Letters*  quoted,  ii.  875. 
MclTilla,  Viscount.    See  Dundas. 
Member  of  parllamsntk  duty  of,  on  an  election  comnlt- 

tee,  il.  288.  . 

Mecnia,  I>r.,  i.  400, 499, 529,  550 ;  H.  85. 
Memory,  i.  14, 185, 174  n.,  8-ia,  843 ;  ii.  128, 128  a.,  218, 

S47,  805. 

*  Menaylana,*  i.  815 ;  Ii.  20  n.,  50, 181  n.,  190  a.,  882  a. 
Mental  diseases,  not  to  be  dwelt  on,  il.  480. 

*  Merchant  of  Venice,'  curious  mistake  in  a  French 

translation  of.  Ii.  484. 
Merchants,  i.  219  a.,  488.— enlarged  views  of  our  great, 

fi.  243. 
Mercheta  mullerum,  i.  485. 

Merit,  Intrinsic,  i.  198.-4nen  of,  not  neglected,  Ii.  828. 
Metaphysical  tailor,  il.  884. 
Metaphysics,  i.  24. 
Metcalfe,  Philip,  Esq..  ii.  81,  874. 
Method,  advantages  of,  il.  84. 
Methodism,  i.  188. 
Mathodiscs,  i.  188, 170, 171, 204,  482 ;  il.  402,  444  a.— ap- 

K nation  of,  when  first  given,  I.  204  a.— Rev.  Joseph 
liner's  Defence  of,  1. 204  a. 

Meynell,  Mr.,  i.  29  ;  ii.  208.— Hugh,  Esq.,  his  happy  ex- 
preasion  raspscting  London,  Ii.  208. 

Mickle,  William  Julius,  1. 295  a.>  448  a. ;  U.  388,  880.— 
his  *  Luaiad,*  II.  88i 

Microscopes,  I.  240.' 

Micyllus  Jacobus,  i.  480  a. 

Middle  state,  doctrine  of  a,  i.  99,  449, 449  a.--rank  In 
France,  want  of,  ii.  18, 18  n.,  18. 

Midillesez  election,  li.  141,  220. 

Middieton,  Lady  Diana,  I.  849  n.,  5581 

Middleton's  *  Life  of  Cicero.'  ii.  888. 

Midceley,  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  888,  888  a. 

Migration  of  birds,  i.  816. 

Milicary  character,  respea  paid  to,  I.  258 ;  il.  52. 

Miller,  Andrew,  the  bookseller,  anecdotes  of,  i.  78, 128 ; 
II.  210.— Lady,  account  of  her  v  ass  at  Batbeaston,  i. 
810,  815  a.— Professor  John,  1. 458  a. 

Milner,  Rev.  Joseph,  his  defence  of  the  methodises,  I. 
904  a.— Lauder's  forgery  against,  1. 94. 

Milton,  John,  1. 93, 814, 826, 486,  a.  -,  11. 18, 196, 207. 218, 
849,  280,  279,  288,  888,  886.—'  The  Apotheosis  op  not 
written  by  Johnson,  i.  54.— Johnson's  abhorrence  of 
his  political  notions,  but  admiration  of  his  poetical 
merit,  i.  98, 04, 814 ;  li.  280.-^ohn,  his  grand-daughter, 
Johnson's  prologae  for  the  benefit  of,  1.  98.— his 
'Tractate  on  Education.' Ji.  196.— Johnson's  life  of, 
M.  269.— his  picture  of  man,  IL  288,  288  a.— Johnson's 
saying  respecting,  IL  888. 

Mimickry,  1.  288. 

Mind,  I.  288;  ii.  68,  154,  185,  528.— Influence  of  the 
weather  on  the,  i.  142.— management  of  the,  ii.  85.— 
Cardan's  mode  of  composing  his,  U.  122  a. 

Miracles,  I.  199 ;  ii.  127. 

Miseries  of  human  life,  i.  521. 

Misers,  I.  859,  488 ;  ii.  181. 

Misery,  balance  of,  li.  887,  488. 

Misfortunes,  ii.  258. 

Miasionariss,  i.  462. 

Mistresses.  1. 165,  462. 

Modesty,  fl.  194. 

Moira,  Earl  of,  I.  888  a. ' 

Moliere,  i.  481 ;  ii.  250. 

Motoser.  Jacobus,  i.  480  a. 

Monarchy,  il.  86  a. 

Monasteries,  1. 158,  227,  841. 

Monboddo,  James  Burnet,  Lon],  and  his  writings,  L  256, 
280,  897  a.,  821,  885  U6,  848  a.,  849  a.,  868,  488  a., 
457;  IL8,89,  118,  121,157,  288,  804,  876.— some  ac- 
coont  of,  I.  280  a.'^ohnson's  visit  to,  i.  847.— his  re- 
marks on  Johnson's  style,  11. 121. 

Money,  I.  841 ;  11.  157,  188.— advantages  of,  U.  124.— 
borrowers,  li.  817,  810. 

M*-^  »  cuing,  i-  -"  *  -  -^ 


Mnnks,  il.  11. 

Mnnkton,  Hon.  Mary,  the  present  Counteai  of  Cocfc  and 
Orrery,  II.  281, 288.— some  account  of,  U.  281  a.— Bon* 
well's  verses  to.  li.  288. 

Monnoye,  M.  de  la,  il.  181. 

Monro,  Dr.,  il.  870. 

Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  her  *  Letters,*  li.  889.— 
Mrs.,  anecdotes  of,  i.  100  a.,  151-2, 158,  172,  212  a., 
251  a.,  260,  405, 478 ;  il.  5.  21,  22,  86, 142.  150,  150  a., 
198,  205,  229  n.,  238.  287,  279, 288.  848, 858, 858,  SH.— 
Johnson's  leuers  lo.  1. 162, 158.— Johnson's  adnlratioii 
and  esteem  for,  i.  152  a. ;  ii.  877.— her  *  Letters,*  edited 
by  Lord  Rokeby,  1. 152a.-.her  *  Essay  on  Shakspeare,* 
i.  260,  405.— coolness  Vetween  Johnson  and,  i.  288  a .— 
takes  offence  at  Johnson's  Life  of  Lord  Lyttahon,  0. 
27^280  a.,  288, 288  a. 

Montague,  Lords  of,  their  sect,  and  superstition  respect* 
ing  Ti.  822,  828  a. 

Montaigne^  his  affection  for  Paris  compared  to  Johnson^ 
love  of  London,  i.  168  a. 

Montausier,  Duke  de,  the  '  Misanthrope*  of  MolMre,  IL 
60  a. 

Montesquieu,  i  801 ;  ii.  169  a.— LeUer  Izlx.  of  his  *  Lst- 
tres  Persannes'  recommended,  ii.  169  a. 

Monthly  Review,  I.  241 ;  ii.  60,  65. 

Montrose,  William  Oraham,  second  Duke  of,  anecdoia 
of  his  shooting  a  highwayman,  II.  148  a.— James,  thhd 
Duke  of,  li.  208,  297. 

Monuments,  i.  814.— Inaccuracy  of  Inscrlpdons  on,  U. 
202  a. 

Moody,  Mr.,  the  actor,  1.  818,  517. 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  *  Life  of  Lord  Byron*  quoted,  1. 818 
a. ;  II.  00  a.-hls  Irish  Melodies,  1. 807  a. 

Morality,  li.  195, 257. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  i.  479  a.— Miss  Hannah,  IL  68  a., 
155, 160  a.,  282  a.,  298. 294, 377, 888, 409.— her  flsttary 
of  Johnson,  ii.  169 — Johnson's  saying  to,  respectinf 
Milton,  li.  888.- Dr.  Henry,  lbs  Flalonls^  1.  287. 

MorelU  Dr.  Thomas,  1.  446. 

Moreri's  Dictionary,  i.  481. 

Morgan,  Maurice,  Esq.,  his  *  Essay  on  the  Characisr  of 
Falsuff,'  ii.  835,  885  a. 

Morris,  Corbyn,  his  *  Essay  on  Wit,*  IL  286  a.— Mlas,  it. 
580,  MO  a. 

Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  L  188. 

Moss,  Dr..  II.  238. 

Motto  on  the  dial -plate  of  Johnson's  watch,  L  848. 

Mounsey.  Dr.  Messenger,  his  character,  I.  851.— his  ax* 
traordinary  direction  in  his  will,  L  251.  a. 

Mount  Edgecumbe.  I.  855. 

Mountstuart,  Lord  (afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Bute),  f. 
283 ;  ii.  81, 81  a.,  49,  88,  68  a..  222,  805,  841  a.,  847  a. 

Muck,  Isle  or  i.  807. 

Mudge,  Rev.  Zachariah,  1. 164 ;  iL  284, 884  a.~Johnson<!i 
character  of,  11.  284.— character  of  his  *  Sermons,*  tf. 
298.— Dr.  John,  1. 164.— Johnson's  letter  lo,  H.  8^.-.^ 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  eminent  watchmaker,  1. 184  a. 

Mulgrave,  Constaniine  Phlpps,  Lord,  IL  51  a. 

Mull,  Isle  of,  1.  482,  484,  442,  561. 

Muller,  Mr.,  the  engineer,  i.  152  a. 

Mulso,  Miss,  afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone,  L  81,  101 :  tt. 
229  a.,  288,  861. 

Mummies,  il.  804. 

Murder,  proscription  of,  In  Scotland,  I.  827, 860. 

Murison,  Professor,  L  842,  842  a. 

Murphy,  Arthur,  Esq.,  L  18  a.,  78, 79  a.,  181  a.,  188, 141^ 
146,  147  a.,  154,  155,  171  n..  218  a.,  221.  246, 266,  834 
a.,  620  a. ;  ii.  50.  68, 148, 165,  853,  865.-his  *  Postical 
Epistle'  to  Johnson  quoted,  I.  154.— instances  of  his 
unacknowledged  use  of  BolTeau,  1. 154  a.— manner  la 
which  Johnson  became  acquainted  with,  1 154. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  chief  of  the  Pretender's  staC  i. 
628  a. -William,  Attorney-General,  L  126  a.  Bet 
Mansfield.  Lord.— his  opinion  respecting  Johnson's  de* 
finltion  of  the  word  *  Excise  '  i.  126  n.— Patrick,  fifth 
Lord  Elibank,  L  277  a.— Mr.,  Solicitor  General  of 
Scotland,  afterwards  Lord  Henderland.  IL  52.— Mr. 
John,  the  bookseller  (father  of  the  publisher  of '  JoAa- 
ssa>),  II.  170,  170  a.— prosecution  of,  by  Mason  the 
poet.  ii.  l70.-hls  *  Letter  to  W.  Mason,  A.  M.'  iL  170 
a.— Mr.  John,  junior,  his  account  of  the  various  Pof- 
traits  of  Dr.  Johnson.  H.  487. 

*  Muses*  Welcome  to  King  James,*  1. 840. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Richard,  IL  846, 895  a.— some  account  of, 
II.  84^^.— Dr.  Samuel,  II.  179.— some  account  of;  fl. 
179  a. 

Music,  L  287, 822  a. ;  IL  131. 149,  250.-4be  only  sensoal 
pleasure  without  vice.  It.  280. -In  heaven,  L  56  a., 
287d— Johnson's  wiah  to  learn  the  scsle  of.  mr  cr»n«<'hs 
befoce  his  death  L  822.— John--   .'•  •  —    "^ 
ch»-9isf''  •  ""'  -  •"" 
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MMk,  and  mtdldMllr  by  Johawn,  It.  198. 
XTddlaloa,  Bffr.,  of  Owajnynog,  i.  490.— am  eraciad  If 
aim,  to  coBimeBiorate  JohasoB^a  tMi,  i.  40Ofi. }  tt.  119. 
Ujln;  Robert,  tbe  archltea,  1. 159, 199  n. 
Myatenouaaott  la  trifles,  ii.  899. 
Hfeurr ,  Ii.  149, 181.  996. 
M/tbpb(T,  ttTiUT,  M9  Ik 

N. 

Malrae,  Mr.  William,  afterwarde  Sir  William,  1. 93S,  990, 

941,  942.— eomo  mccouat  of.  i.  998  n.--Colone!,  I.  944. 
Maah,  Be  v.  Dr.  Threadwey,  hie  *  Hietory  of  Worceatar- 

ahira,*  11. 100  ».,  987  n.— Beau,  11.  989  n. 
Vatioaal  debt,  Joiinaoa*e  aoUoa  reepectlog  it,  L  ITl.— 

faith,  IL  340. 
Kaiive  place,  love  oT  raaewed  la  old  afe,  11. 914.. 
Ifaturaf  affection,  I.  985 ;  11.  949.— equalUy  of  maokfaid, 

1. 328  91.— f  oodaesa,  i.  903,  909.— Hght,  ii.  34. 
Kear-elffbiedaeaa,  Johaeoa*a,  t  14;  IL  17  n,,  90,  187, 

381,385. 
Neceealty,  doctrine  of,  II.  408. 
Needlework,  ii.  357. 
Negro,  Johaaoa^a  argament  la  IkTOor  of  oaa  dalmlaf 

hla  liberty,  ii.  193. 187,  561. 
Nalaoa,  Robert,  hie  •  Veetlyala  and  Faata,'  II.  42. 
'  Network,*  Johneon^a  defiaitloa  of,  1. 138. 
Nawdlgate,  Sir  Roger,  i.  840. 
Newharea,  William  Mayae,  Lord,  II.  230.— aome  ac- 

coaat  of,  II.  380  n. 
Newapapera.  1.  301 ;  ii.  852. 
New  Teatamen^  1.  454 ;  Ii.  171. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  1. 302,  422 ;  II.  250, 908, 908  n.,  845.— 

Johaeon'a  praise  of,  t.  Itl,  981.— Dr.  Thomas,  Blahop 

of  Briatol,  11.  983. 983  n.— Johnaonfs  character  of,  IL 

883.— hia  character  of  Johnaoa,  ii.  983  n. 

•  Nice*  people,  ii.  357. 

Nichols,  Dr.  Frank,  1.  533;  11. 117— bia  diecouree  *  De 
Aaim  Medici,*  il.  117.— Mr.  John,  1.  92  n.;  ii.  387, 
870,  970  M.— Johoaon*s  notes  and  leuers  to,  ii.  287,  888 
n^  433, 438  n.— Johnson's  character  of  his  'Anecdotee,* 
II.  S3).— some  account  ofi  ii.  433  n.-«-his  *  Literary 
Anecdotes*  a  atorehouae  or  facta  and  dates,  Ii.  433  n. 

Nfeol,  Mr.  Oeorge,  U.  989,  527.--Johnson*a  letter  to,  II. 
430. 

Nlchtcape,  1. 415,  438. 

•  No,  air,*  In  what  aease  used  by  Johosoa,  II.  90S. 
NoMng,  1. 171,  995;  IL  104,  800  n— usurpatloQ  of  the, 

•  Noble  Aathora,*  Fark«s  edidoa  of,  i.  150  w. ;  IL  13  n, 
NoUekeaa,  Mr.,  IL  195, 190, 190  ik— his  bust  of  Johnson, 

tt.  195, 140. 

'  Noajuror,*  CIbber*s  play  of  the,  L  508,  500  ». 

Noajurors,  I.  508 :  iL  983. 

Nores,  Jason  de,  his  comments  on  Horace,  U.  98.— eome 
account  of,  ii.  96  n. 

North.  Dudley,  Esq.,  ii.  389,  388  n.,  886  ».,  887.— Fred- 
erick, Lord,  L  879,  380,  468,  519  n..  537  n. ;  ii.  113, 
149.— his  letter,  as  Chaacellor  of  the  UalTersiiy  of  Oz- 
ford,  In  fkvour  of  Johoson,  i.  513. 

North  Pole,  Johnson's  conjectures  respecting,  L  408. 

Norton,  Sir  Fletcher,  i.  361 ;  ii.  47,  47  «. 

•  Nose  of  the  Miod,*  sagacity  the,  Ii.  404. 
Nourse,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  L  54  n. 
Norets,  1. 170 ;  H.  385. 

Novelty,  the  paper  on.  In  the  *  Spectator,*  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  la  the  English  language,  11.  80. 

Noweli,  Rev.  Dr.,  L  382  n.— his  sermon  before  the  Com- 
mons,  ii.  986. 

■Nuga  Antique,*  Harington*8,  Ii.  881. 

Nugent.  Robert,  Lord,  i.  379  n. 

'Nullum  nomen  sdeet,  ni  sit  Prndentia,*  U.  119. 

Numbere,  science  ofl  ii.  88. 

Nuremberg  Chronicle,  1. 481. 
Nv(  yofi  ifx^*^*  0  for  the  night  cometh,*)  the 
oa  the  dial-plate  of  JohaaoB*s  watcli,  L  348. 

O. 
Oath  of  abjnradon.  profligate  boast  of  Its  flramer,  1. 808 

n.— impolicy  aad  ineAcacy  of  such  teau,  L  500  n. 
Osths,  1. 195, 807.  461 ;  il.  64.-moraIity  of  uking,  L  59»«i. 

•  Oats,*  Johosoa*s  deflaldoa  of,  1. 18S,  460  n. ;  U.  48  n., 

48.163. 
Obeoience,  11. 170. 
Obscenity,  always  raprassed  la  Johnaoa**  company,  IL 

Obeervanca  of  days  and  months,  II.  41. 
^Obaerrer,*  Cumberland*s,  tt.  380. 


OccBpatloa,  II.  134. 
Oecapmioas,  herodlta 
0*Coaaar,  Charias,  : 


',L86t. 

q.,  Johnaon*!  letiars  to,  on  hia 


*  DitiiitaiiMia  oo  tba  Hlalary  of  Iralaad,*  L 188}  ft  41 

—aome account oi;i.  ISO*.;  U.OSii. 
Ode,  by  Johnson,  *  Ad  oraailssimam  Poollam,*  LOl-ii 

I^endship,  by  Johnson,  L  69.— Johnson**, '  Ad  Uit^ 

nam,*  1. 48.— translation  of,  by  Mr.  Jackaoa,  of  CasMr. 

bury,  1. 593.— JohBSon*s,  upon  the  Isle  of  Skie,  L9IC— 

Johnson's,  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  L  875.— in  Theaua,  L  04. 
Odyssey,  more  Interesting  than  the  .Aneid,  tt.  391,311, 

946. 
Ofellus,  in  the  *  An  of  living  la  Loadoa,*  who,  L  M. 
Offely,  Mr.,  a  pupil  of  Johnson,  1. 96. 
OlBcers,  military,  their  geaeral  Ignoranee,  L  491-ia- 

snea  paid  to,  11. 53. 
Ogden,  Dr.  Samuel,  L  430 :  Ii.  908.— 4ni  prayer,  L  91^ 

I44.— his  « Seraions,*  1. 830  800,  497,  440 ;  fl.  15L 
Ogilrie,  Dr.  John,  i.  101.>hls  *  Day  of  JudgBS8a^>  L  lOSa. 
Oglethorpe,  General,  1. 48, 48  n.,  57  «.,  204, 385, 919  a, 

%»,  531, 881  «. ;  IL  70,  837, 837  ft.,  888, 885b 
<0i  fiXM  ov  ftXec,*  ('he  that  has  firiemda  has  m 

M'eiMl')a  phrase  frequently  quoted  by  Jbbasoa,  L  91; 

O'kaae,  the  Irish  harper,  L  499. 

Old  age,  U.  138, 154.  154  ft.,  188, 181,  $40,  888, 991,917. 

Old  Bailey  dinners,  IL  188  «. 

Oldfleld,  Dr.,  story  on  ii.  70. 

Oldham's  imitation  of  Juvenal,  1. 48. 

Old  mea,  folly  of  puttlag  themselves  10  nana,  tt.  48. 

Oldmizon,  John,  1. 137  ft. 

Oldys,  William,  L  61.— his  pan  In  the  HarMaa  MIsmI- 

lany,  L  71. 
Omai,  ii.  53  n. 
Opera  girls,  il.  838. 

Opie,  John,  his  plaors  of  Johnson,  tt.  487. 
Opium,  ii.  838.— Johnson*s  ase  of,  L  888. 
Oppoe<tion,  the,  IL  304. 

Orange  peels,  use  to  which  Johnson  applied  thcai,  L5UL 
Orator,  Johnson*8  quallflcations  as  aa,  L  375. 
Oratory,  1.  904 ;  U.  805,  910,  947.  j 

Orchaiils,L17i  ' 

Ord,  Mrs.,  a  celebratsd  blue-slockiBg,  tt.  880, 299, 3N. 
Orde,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  i.  930. 
Orford,  Earl  of,  U.  180  ft.,  903.-A18  ptetans,  fl.  49l| 

404ti. 
Organ,  L  515. 
Origin  of  evil,  L  483. 
Original  sin,  IL  909. 
Orme,  M*-.,  the  Irlahnmn,  his  charaetar  of  Johason^ 

*  Journey,*  L  468, 500.— his  ealogy  oa  Johoson,  iL  Iflib 
Ormond'  Duke  of,  i.  980. 
Oirery,  John,  fifth  Sari  of,  L  408.— Joha  Boyle,  Barid; 

L  109, 138, 150  ». :  IL  153.  177,  300  S88.-^ls  leusroa 

receiving  the  specimen  of  Johnson's  DkiioBary,  L  74 

—some  account  of,  L  109  a. 
Orton*s  *  Life  of  Doddridge,*  i.  410. 
Osborne,  Mr.  Francis,  his  works  L  880, 888n^Thamai^ 

the  bookseller,  i.  81, 69 ;  U.  101. 
Ossian,  poeoM  of,  their  merit  and  authenticity  discaiied, 

L  171, 170,  995,  995  91.,  976, 404,  444, 400, 461, 498,  «k 

501,  504,  505,  510;  iL  911,  993,  904. 
Oatervald'e  *  Sacred  Hiatory,*  L  842  n. 
Otaheiu,  Inbabiunts  of,  H.  67. 
*  Othello/  morality  of  the  tragedy  of,  IL  88. 
Otway,  Thomas,  his  pathetic  powers,  L  875;  tt.  8tf^ 

340  ft. 
Oughton,  Sir  Adolphas,  L  885,  895  ».,  988. 
Ouran-ouung,  L  SS5. 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  L  356. 
Overall,  Bishop,  on  a  *  Futurs  state,*  L  448  «. 
Oxford  University,  advantages  of,  L . —     "  " 

tachroent  to,  ii.  166. 
Oxford,  Earl  of,  his  Ubrary,  L  61. 


Pa«an  Mythology,  ii.  248. 

Pains  of  human  life,  i.  521. 

Painters,  reputaUoa  of,  tt.  65  ».— styles  of  i 

165. 
PainUng.  IL  M.  44, 250,  804.— %11egorlcal,  fi.  904.-Jbh» 

son*s  insensibility  to  the  beauties  of,  L  188. 
Palaces.  iL  19. 
Paiey,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  submiestoa  to  dril  fOTflm> 

ment,  L  989  ft.— his  defence  of  the  Christiaa  ftrtiar 

doa,  i.  988  n. 
Palmer,  Rev.  John,  his  *  Answer*  to  Priestley  oa  PbUa* 

sophical  Necessity,  il.  180  ftj^Rev.  Thomas  FpcH 

il.  904.— some  account  of,  tt.  904. 
*  Palmerino  d'Inghllterra,*  a  romance  praised  by  0» 

vanies,  il.  40. 
Palmerston,  Henry  Taomle,  aacond  Tiaoaiiai.  H.  9ft 
Palmira,  U.  255. 
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PfebTi  JohiMon*f  tttaek  of,  iL  8fi0,  SSL 

PunphIet,ii.I19,l7»n. 

FMaphtou,  Jolinton'9,  i.  ICl «.,  fOS. 

PAn«f7rlck,ii  111. 

PMntheon*  fa  Oxfbrd-fltreet,  i.  380. 

Buttinff,  Dr.  Matthew,  1.  S5,  9S  ». 

Faoll,  General,  1.  254,  9ff7,  888,  207,  aOO,  221, 488 ;  H.  81, 

111,  181,  200,  211,  221,  204,  848,  S68  91.,  888. 
Fapier  nache,  i.  482. 
Faplacs.  li.  888. 
Patrailiee,  John,  Eeq.,  1.  22,  22nj  <!•  900,  815  n..  848, 

889, 420.— eooie  accouot  of,  il.  420».— Jobnaoii*!  letter 

to,  H.  420. 
Farallel.  Johnaoo^a  readlneaa  at  finding  a,  li.  IIS. 
Parental  amiiorlty.  ti.  209. 
Pnreniheaee,  Johnaon'o  objection  to,  11. 889. 
Parenta,  ii.  290, 2Sp. 
Parte,  atate  of  aociecj  In,  it  158^— Johnaon*a  tour  to,  L 

Parieh  clerk,  hie  neceaaaiy  qnaliflcationa,  li.  a04.-clerkf, 

requialtea  in,  ii.  804. 
Parker,  Rer.  Mr.  itie  poeaeeaor  of  JohnBon*a  teapot,  1. 

184  n.~Mr.  SaclcTllle,  tlie  Oxford  boolcaeiler,  ii.  380. 
ParkliarBt,  Bar.  Mr.,  eoriooa  letter  from  Dr.  Dodd  to,  il. 

165  M. 
Pnrllaaient,i.  880,  528;  li.  188, 148, 168.  220,  285,  847.— 

tlie  uae  of,  i.  528.— duration  of,  t.  255.— attempt  to  get 

Johnaon  into,  1. 274.— corruption  of,  i.  167.— duty  of  a 

member  of,  ii.  283.— apealcera  in,  ii  348. 
Parliamentarr  debatea,  Johnson**  share  In  them,  1. 44, 

02,  58,  50, 00, 84 ;  ii.  487.-inflaence.  i.  836. 
Pameli,  Dr..  i.  482 ;  ii.  275,  438  n.— Johnson's  Life  of. 

il.  275.— Johnson's  epitaph  on,  ii.  275.— a  disputed 

passage  in  his  *  Hermit,*  il.  140,  212,  212n.— his  habk 

of  drinking  to  excess,  ii.  111. 
Parr.  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  ii.  27i,  858  n.— Johnson's  opinion 

of  bis  conversation,  ii.  247.— recommended  bj  Johnson 

to  the  mastership  of  the  Norwich  grammar  school,  IL 

S47  n. — his  description  of  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  author  of 

■  Sydney  Biddulpn,'  i.  156  n.— anecdotes  of  Johnson 

by,  ii.  505.— his  epitaph  on  Johnson,  it.  452, 452  n. 
Plarson,  the  lifb  of  a,  R.  174. 
Party,  the  neceseitr  of  sacking  to,  i.  3SL 
Pany  opposition,  ii.  113. 
Passion  week,  11.  290. 
Passions,  the,  ii.  63. 

*  Pastern,'  Johnson's  wrong  definition  of,  1. 128, 164. 
Paten,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  il.  824.— Johnson's  letter  to,  11. 

824  n  .—some  account  of,  ii.  824  n. 
Pater  Noster,  1.  362. 
Pniernity,  li.  157. 
Paterson,  Mr.  Samuel,  author  of  <  Coriat,  Junior,'  1. 202, 

S92  n. ;  li.  83,  340, 873  n.-Mr.  Samuel,  his  son,  IL  373. 
•Patriot,'  a  political  pamphlet  by  Johnson,  L  404, 485$ 

11.58. 
PatrioUsm,  IL  113.— Johnson's  definition  of,  L  520. 
Patriots,  self-styled,  ii.  280. 
Patronage,  I.  840 ;  li.  328.— lay,  Johnson's  argument  in 

defence  of,  i.  342,  588. 
Paul,  Sir  Qeorge  Onesiphoms,  i.  436  n. 
Pnyne,  John,  1. 75.— William,  Johnson's  Preface  to  hia 

work  on  *■  Draughu,'  1. 137 ;  ii.  364. 
Pearee,  Dr.  Zachary.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1. 126 ;  il.  37, 

•8.— Johnson's  dedication  to  his  Posthomous  Worlis, 

ii.  83.— curious  anecdote  of  ii.  93  n.— supplied  Johnson 

with  some  etymologies  for  his  Dictionary,  i.  128. 
Pearson,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  47,  47  n.,  203  253.— Mrs.,  of  Lich- 

field.  1.  00  n. ;  il.  39, 47  n.,  103,  336  «. 
Pecuniary  embarrassment,  evil  of,  it.  320.- profit,  the 

only  genuine  modre  to  writing,  i.  55. 
PeeU  Right  Honourable  Robert,  i.  437n.  $  ii.  41  tu 
Peengee,  great  inaccuracy  of,  as  to  dates,  ii.  231  n. 
Peers,  House  of,  i.  355.— judicial  oowers  of  the,  li.  192. 

—influence  of,  In  the  Houee  of  Commons,  1. 338. 
Peers  of  Scotland  thetr  interference  In  elections  of  the 

Commons,  11.  882. 
Pelreec,  his  death  iameiued  InTorty  languages,  f.  028. 
Peiham,  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Ganrlck's  Ode  on  the  Death 

of,  i.  116. 
PnUec,  Dr.,  11. 108. 
Pembroke,  Lord,  hie  deserlpcloa  of  Johnson's  conTenn- 

tlon.  i.  825. 
Penance  In  church.  1. 881. 
Penitence,  gloomy/ only  madness  tnrned  upside  down, 

Penmean,  Mawr,  L  488. 

Penn,  OovMroor  Richard,  ii.  288  n. 

Pennant,  Mr.,  i.  875,  305,  482  n.,  433,  510 ;  11. 99, 100.— 
hbTour  in  Scotland.  H.  101, 162.-hl8  merit  aa  a  soolo- 
gist,  ii.  162.— his  *  London,'  U.  162.- bis  character  of 
Johnson,  tt.  162. 


*  Pens«es'  de  Pascal,  ii.  908. 

*  Pension,'  Johnson's  definition  of,  1.  128,  ICL-John* 

son's,  1. 161, 162. 194,  290,  507, 507  ik  ;  II.  282,  800. 
Pepys,  William  Waller,  Eeq.,  II.  229,  282,  288,  287  n.. 
eonie  account  of.  iL  287  n.— his  letters  to  Mrs.  Mod- 
taru  respecting  Johnson's  Ufn  of  Lord  Lyuefton,  iL 

PerceTal,  Lady  Catherine,  1. 488  n. 

PercT,  Dr.,  Biehnp  of  Dromore,  1. 18, 19, 28,  85,76,  21IL 
215,  251,  273,  858,  410,  520  ik }  ii.  89  ».,  40, 118  n..  116 
n.,  160.  163,  164,  176,  190,  225  n.,  227,  280  n..  288.— 
difiisrence  between  Johnson  and,  il.  180,  Iftt— hdr 
male  of  the  ancient  Farcies,  IL  160, 160  it.— Johnson*« 
character  of,  li.  163.- forms  a  sermon  out  of  Johnson'* 
fourth  Idler,  11. 164.-^ohnson*s  ludicrous  parody  on 

.  his  *  HermH  of  Warkworth,'  ii.  164.— Mrs.,  1. 479 ;  il. 
568.  »  t  -^ 

<Feregrinity,'  1.885. 

Perfection,  to  be  aimed  at,  11. 406. 

Perkins,  Mr.,  the  brewer,  i.  404  ik ;  ti.  286,  887,  801— 

Johneon's  letters  to,  1. 484  }  IL  330,  886. 
Peruvian  bark,  il.  885. 
Peter  the  Great,  i.  407. 
Peterborough,  Earl  of,  il.  278  n.,  404. 
Peters,  Mr.,  il.  48. 

Petitions,  facility  of  getting  them  up,  1 281. 
Petty,  Sir  William,  li.  24aL 
Pevton,  Mr.,  Johnson's  amannensls,  i.  75,  288,  288 1 

Philips,  the  musician,  Johnson's  epitaph  on,  1. 87.—*  Cy* 

der,*  a  poem,  i.  347.— Miss,  the  singer,  afterwards  Mrs. 

Crouch,  11.340,  340  n. 
Philosophers,  ancient,  their  good-bnmour  in  disputation 

accounted  for,  ii.  52. 
Phiioeophical  necessity,  U.  160, 160  fi.— *  Tranaactloas," 

i.  241. 
Philosophy,  il.  48, 174. 
Pbipps,  Rev.  James,  leavea  his  fonune  to  Pembroke 

College,  iL  174, 174  n.-«  Voyage  to  the  North  Pole,'  1. 

85. 
Physic,  successful  irregular  practitioners  In,  IL  211.— 

Johnson's  knowledge  of,  li.  57. 


Physician,  Johnson's  reply  to  a  foppish  one,  IL  : 

anecdote  of  one,  il.  40,  44. 
Physicians,  IL  44, 258, 889.-dutles  of,  lowarda  patients, 

if.38&— feeaof,iL256. 

*  Physico-Theok^gy,'  Derham's,  L  486. 
Pfazxas,  L  880. 

Picture,  superstitions  reluctance  to  sh  for,  iL  243— John* 
son's  motto  for  Dr.  Dodd's,  IL  341.— Massinger's  play 
of  the,  li.  218. 

Pig,  the  learned,  IL  424. 

» Pilgrim's  Progress.'  L  814 ;  IL  258. 

*  Pindar,'  West's  translation  of,  iL  252. 
Pinkenon,  iL  402. 

Fiozzi,  Mrs.,  L  n,18n.,24  n.,  84  n.,  76,  8891.,  07  fk, 
188  n.,  220,  221,  287  «k,  405  «.,  478  ».,  485  ft.,  488  w  ' 
483  n.,  511  n.,  526  ik,  526  ;  IL  50,  65,  67  n.,  142  n.,  144 
9k,  287  n.,  240,  252,  254.  258  n.,  280  n.,  281  n.,  292, 
406,  408,  409,  410,  411,  414,  432,  506.  See  Thrale,— 
her  *  Three  Wamingo,'  L  221.— commencement  and 
progress  of  Johnson's  acquaintance  with,  i.  221.— re> 
celvee  5001.  for  her  collection  of  Johnson's  letters,  L 
242  n.-^ohnson's  letters  to,  i.  242,  240,  253,  271, 277, 
301,  308,  529;  IL  3,  4,  7,  46,  59,  78,  85, 113,  134,  136, 
186, 198, 205, 213, 216,  £20,  221, 225, 228, 229, 280, 281, 
233,  285, 236,  288,  288, 280.  300,  317,  819,  346, 348, 360, 
351,  852,  353,  354,  368,  860.  384,  {i71.— her  letters  10 
Johnson,  ii.  5, 230, 231, 880, 406.— bequeaths  her  patri- 
monial estate  to  a  foreigner,  to  the  ezcluelon  of  her 
own  children,  L  483  ik— ner  description  of  the  ruratta, 
IL  5b— Baretti's  striaures  on  her  marriage  with  Iloizl, 
II.  67  n.— Johnson's  verses  on  her  binhday,  II.  87.— her 
miserable  m4«alliance,  11.406  n.,  407, 407  fk—Boewellf 
proneness  to  distrust  her  character,  II.  143  n.,  144, 149, 
149  «.,  408.  400,  410,  411.  432— her  handwriting  aft 
almoet  perfect  specimen  of  calligraphy,  ii  288.— anec- 
dotes or  Johnson  by.  li.  508  «.— her  poetical  character 
of  Johnson,  iL  510.— her  Collectanea  of  Johnson's  say- 
togs,  iL  254.-Slgnor,  ii.  406,  400  n. 

Pitcairne,  his  Latinjpoetry,  L  340. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  L  50, 
299,  310, 442 ;  IL  39l— Right  Hnn.  William,  his  son,  tt. 
889,  385, 421  Jk— Johnson's  expectation  from,  iL  8VL 
—and  Fox,  iL  885. 

Pitts,  Rev.  John,  iL  331  «• 

Pity,  L  197. 

Place-hunters,  11. 146. 

Plagiary,  Sir  Fretful,  character  of.  Intended  for  Mz. 
Cumberland,  i.  803  ik 

'Plain  Dealer,' L  62,  70. 
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PtaaUu.  II.  lft.-4a  SeocUiidi  era  of,  I.  4«7.— In  Scot- 
land,  spur  given  to,  by  John8on»«  *  Joamej  to  the 

»iSs:rJ?;sf'8bVi-.t «..  m.  «2. «, « » u. ... 

X8,  44,  125,  IffT,  344. 
Pleasure,  i.  475,  558 ;  li.  150,  IM,  SIO. 
Pleaauree,  neceMary  to  intellectual  health,  U.  350.— no 

man  a  hypocrite  in  his,  li.  392. 

*  PieasuTM  of  the  Imagination,'  Akenside**,  i.  16o. 
Ploct*«  *  HIatory  of  StaJfordshire,'  11. 13T. 

Plunkett,  Lord,  i.  5'^  n.  «       «3     _j    u 

Pococke.  Dr.  Richard,  11. 159  «.,  888  —Rev.  Edward,  tha 

oriental  linguiet^.  150, 150  n.,  252,  883  n. 
Poetical  ecale,  il.  270. 

Poetry,  Johnson's  early,  I.  581. -reflections  on,  1.  521. 
Poeu,  I  810,  850.-lhe  preservers  of  languages,  li.  02.— 

none  of  our  great,  have  left  issue,  1.  93  n. 

•  Polite  Philosopher,'  ii.  50.  ^  .«..«•   — 
Poliianesa,  I.  848;  ii.  I10.-Johnson*s,  i.  340,  837,  848, 

451, 525  n. ;  li.  186,  803.  ,        .    ^^. 

Politian'B  Latin  poems,  Johnson's  projected  edhion  of, 

1.  S2. 
Politics,  modem,  1.  533,  528 

Polygamy,  1.804.  -    .  „.      .        , 

Poor,  a  decent  provision  for,  the  test  of  cIvlllzaUon,    . 
.  178.— methods  of  employing,  il.  248.^of  London,  ii. 

Pope,*  Alexander,  i.  31 ,  49, 78,  3»,  848,  848  n.,  445,  478 ; 
H.  211.— hi«  liberal  conduct  on  the  appearance  of  John- 
son's *  London,*  i.  49. — ^recommende  Juhnson  to  Earl 
Oowor,  1. 50  — nia  note  concerning  Johnson.  I  50.— his 
peculiar  mode  of  writing,  and  imperfect  spelling,  i.  55, 
M.— his  <  Messiah'  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  John, 
son,  i.  21.— Johnson's  observation  on  the  proposal  Ibr 
erecting  a  monument  to  him  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  i. 
07  n.,  814.— Johnson's  dissertation  on  the  Epitaphs  of. 


1 181.— his  *  Dunciad,*  written  primarily  (or  fame,  i. 
514.-^ohnson's  character  of  his  ^  Homer,'  il.  155.— his 
■  Essay  on  Man,'  li.  217  n.,  217,  218.— Dr.  Blair's  Let- 
tar  concerning  his  *  Essay  on  Man,'  ii.  217.— his  know- 
ledge of  Greek,  ii.  217.— his  Qrotto,  II.  845,  245  n.— his 
« Preface'  to  Sbakspeare,  H.  270  n.— Johnson's  Life  of, 
tt.  27 1. -Johnson's  character  of  his  poetry,  ii.  183,  271. 
—his  limited  conversational  powers,  il.  272.— his  *  Uni- 
versal PruTor/  il  I9i.— Lewis's  veraes  w,  ii.  889,  889 
«.— Dr.  Walwr,  hii  ^  Otcl  Man -a  Wiih,»  U.  248. 
Piipsry,  1.  fli  n.,  2!I6.  367. 

partisr,  Mrs.,  nftftrwarlji  Jciliiwon'i  wife,  1. 11,  14,  84, 85, 
«.^M(*«  Lucy,  I.  ll>  U,  iHa  n..  32,  Si  »,  98,  146, 158, 
I  SI,  I  sn,  IS)  I,  313.  -iu,  iixt,  ui,  jrr ;  ll.  8,  45.  47  «., 
la^,  ]  3?,  mi^  12  j.  83.1^  ME(.'JolMk^i>n''i  letters  to,  i.  80, 
H5,  H7,  Ua,  13^,  US,  137,  IDI,  »!>S.  315;  ii.  8,  10,  48, 
133,  13»,  mi,  ^3,  'l\i,  12.%  i9{i.  3W5,  312, 851,  852,  860, 
ta^  M$H  STr)»  373,  43U.~!lifr«.,  Ui»  RCtress,  ii.  839. 

PortAUt,  Dr.  BeUby^  BinUvp  oi  CiktAter,  afterwards 
fijahfip  of  I^tiUnr^  iL  ^S^,  'iit^  'Ui,  23i,  384,  290  n. 

PortlAnd^  Lady  Margaret.  Ducbcaa  Dowftgor  of,  ii.  282. 
^samt  Account  of,  [\.  232  fu 

PortrMlL,  Mr.  BeauclerJi'*  Ifiacrlpiion  on  the  frame  of 
Jcthnion'ajf.  33t,  33L  ^. 

Por4rak.pai;iting|  hO  impr{tperflrDplrryDiQ'ntfora  woman, 
I.5i5. 

Poitralta,  L  885.— of  Dr.  Johnson,  list  of  the  various,  U. 
452  n.,  487. 

PossibiUties,  i.  85. 

Post-chaise  travelling,  U.  50, 110. 

Posterity,  il.  34. 

Pott,  Archdeacon,  hts  Sermons,  li.  43. 

Pouer,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  li.  114, 114  n.— Johnson's  parodv 
on  his  verses,  ii.  114.— his  translation  of  iEschylus,  ii. 
155. 

Poverty,  i.  198 ;  IL  397,  817,  819.  830,  823,  825, 418. 

Power,  despotic,  ii.  166.  174.— of  the  Crown.  I.  290. 

Praise,  i.  246;  ii.  148,  162,  268,  259,  286,  387,  877.-ln- 
discriminate,  ii.  210.— effect  of  exaggerated,  ii.  386, 387. 
— and  flattory,  difference  between,  1.  484  n. 

Prayer,  1. 882,  844. 862 ;  ii.  849, 885.— Book  of  Common, 
ii.  883.— form  or,  Johnson's  arguments  for,  i.  452 ;  ii. 
885.- Johuson's  affeaing  one  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
1.97. 

Prayers,  Johnson's  classification  of,  H.  426. 

•  Prayers  and  meditations,'  Johnson's,  i.  24  n.,  35,  85, 81, 
97, 107, 109,  li9, 180, 142,  147,  1.32, 138,  218,  214,  216, 
818,  342, 248,  344,  270,  278,  297,  299,  806, 819, 882,  473, 
495,  52ft;  H.  57,  88,  86,  173  178,  179,  206,  837,  341, 
366, 388,  809  812,  815,  822,  422,  426,  427  ft.,  482,  433, 
448,  448  n.,  488. 

Preaching  shove  the  eapscity  of  the  congregation,  II 883. 

Pfaoodty  in  children,  IL  21. 


*  Preceptor,*  Dodslay^i,  1. 79. 

Predestination,  1. 267.  .     ,     ^      . 

Prejudice,  11.  327  n.— lobnson's,  agaiMt  •col]aa4  mi 

Scotchmen,  i.  326,  862,  500,  503  n.,  A80nu ;  ii.  889. 
Premium  scheme,  in  Dublin  University,  i.  187. 
Prendergast,  Colonel  Sir  Thomaa,  bis  pcasefitimsai  «r 

hts  death,  I.  295, 29611. 
Presbytorians,  i.  266.  AM,  450. 
Presaence  of  the  Deity,  11. 168, 169  ■. 
Prescription  of  murder  in  Scotland,  i.  827,  «•©. 
Presentiment  of  death,  remarkable  story  coiiccni9g,L 

PressI  superfaction  of,  prejudicial  to  good  liiaratore,  ii. 

185. 
Pretender,  the  young,  BoeweU's  account  of  the  esesas 

of,  i.  545.— a  history  of,  by  Sir  Walter  Scot^  a  dssii. 

eratum,  f.  462  m. 
Pries.  Archdeacon,  L  491.-Dr.  Richard,  IL  856  «. 
Priestley,  Dr.  Joseph,  li.  169  n.,  856,  S56  r      ••— 

opinion  of,  1. 170. 
Primrose.  Lady  Dorothea,  ii.  874. 
Prince  ot  Walea,   his  situation,  H. 

G«>rge  IV..  1.  241. 

*  Prince  Ttti,'  history  of,  tt.  13. 
Principle,  i.  199.  ^ 
Principles,  fundamenul,  i.  588  ««— of  FoliteiMas,  TWa- 

ler's,  ii.  68  91. 
Pringle,  Sir  John,  L  288, 868,  456,  458  n.,  4fi9 ;  ii.  54  m., 

72, 122  n.,  131. 
Prinier*e  devil,  li.  994. 
Printing-house,  Virgil's  descriptioa  of  the  i 

Hell  applied  to,  i.  431. 
Printing,  I  491,  492 ;  ii.  62,  62  n. 
Prior,  Matthew,  1.  257;  ii.  139,  315,  882  «.- 

extraordinary  defence  of,  U.  129, 139  n. 
Prior's  » Life  of  Burke  '  quoted,  i.  180  >  ii.  4M  w. 
Prisons  on  the  continent,  li.  876. 
Pntchard,  Mrs.,  the  actress,  i.  79, 861,  864, 530. 
Private  conversation,  U.  149. 
Prise-fighting,  i.  899. 

Procrastination,  i.  SSL  ^ 

Procurators  of  Edinburgh,  Johnson's  argument  agalnrt 

a  prosecution  by,  against  the  publisher  of  a  libal,  IL 

805,  468. 

*  Progress  of  Discontent,*  Warton'a,  L  121  n. 
Prologues,  i.  78,  244,  510 ;  iL  94,  859. 
Pronunciation,  1  886,  849 ;  ii.  48, 181. 
Property,  i.  818.— lawa  of  li.  24,  27. 
Propitiatory  sacrifice,  L  831  n. ;  iL  804. 
Prosperity,  IL  198. 
Prostitutes,  ii.  277. 
Prostitution,  ii.  55. 
Providence,  a  particular,  H.  375  a. 
Pruasia,  King  of,  iL  186,  297— his  wxidafB,  i.  198. 
Psalmanazer,  George,  ii.  177, 334, 
Psalms,  biblical  veraion  of,  i.  486«. 
Public  amusements,  1.  290.— institutions,  admlDistralioa 

of,  IL  68.— speaking,  i.  804,  516.-achools,  iL  58, 11^ 
891.— Vinue,  Dodsley's,  ii.  249— wofship,  L  189  n. 

Pudding,  meditation  on  a,  L  447. 

Puffen«forf,L885;iL80f». 

Pulpit,  liberty  of  the,  IL  71, 83,  88  n.,  569. 

Pulsation,  theory  of,  ii.  61. 

Puitoney,  Right  Hon.  William,  afisrwaida  £ari  of  Balh, 
L443;ii.ll8. 

Punctuation,  ii.  60, 00  n. 

Punishmsnt,  etemhy  of,  iL  182,  808,  887. 

Punishments,  IL  159. 

Puns,  L  804,  815,  815  n. ;  IL  181, 893,  8M. 

Purcell,  i.  517. 

Purgatory,  L  99,  387, 287. 

Purpoaea,  good,  the  beoeflt  of,  IL  380  n. 

Q. 
Qaakera,  L  304 ;  IL  41, 148, 149— ihalr  feaale  preachii^ 

1.206. 
Quarrels,  11.  136,  368. 
Qnanerly  Review,  the  subject  of  Admiral  Bjng'a  nisi 

treated  at  large  in,  L  184.— its  charscter  of  Jeremisii 

Mark  land,  ii.  256  n.— its  review  of  Horace  Walpols^ 

Memoira,iL80S. 
Questioning,  not  the  mode  of  eonvarsatioa  maioog  gsa- 

tiemen,  it.  47,  47  m. 
Q«in,L587;  IL06,157. 
*Qooe  Deus  vult  perdere,'  lu;.,  whence  taken,  tt.  881, 

331  n. 
Quotation,  ii.  895. 

R. 
Eadne,  L  481. 
Rackant>w,  Bir.,of  Fleei-sirest,  JobiisoB*s  eotonel  ia  tha 

trained  band,  IL  893. 
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b.  Dr.,  omII  raeceH  of  hli  iraTeUUif  fbllow- 

Raiapouu,  11. 890.       ^ 

Ralph,  Mr.  James,  U.  t78  m. 

&Ainsay,  Allan,  Eaq.,  his  *  G«ntle  Shepherd,'  i.  806.^ 
Allan,  Emi  ,  the  jMUnter,  it  152, 1«S  ».,  184,  189,  186, 
421,  421  n. 

'  Rambler,*  Johnaon  pabllshea  the,  1.  81, 82, 84,  87.— hla 
reaaons  for  giving  it  tliai  name,  i.  81.— his  prayer  on 
commencing  the  undertaking,  i.  81.— Cave's  letter  to 
Richardson  respecting  the  author  of,  i.  84.— remarks 
on,  i.  87. 92, 109.— translations  of  the  mottoes  to,  1. 92, 
02  n.— Italian  translation  of,  U.  221.— translated  into 
Russian,  ii.  877,  520. 

Raoby,  John,  Esq.,  his  *  Doubts  on  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,'  ii.  isa 

Ranelagh,  i.  290 ;  ii.  6, 182. 

Raleif  h.  Sir  Walter,  1. 98. 

'  Random  Records,'  Colman's,  ii.  09  n. 

Rank,  iu  importance  in  society,  1. 199,  228,  208,  298  n., 
821,511;  ir261. 

RaMiy,  Isle  of,  i.  877,  879.  879,  880. 881,  470,  654,  657.— 
John  Macleod,  Laird  of,  i.  878  378  n..  881. 488.  470  n., 
580,  587 ;  ii.  90.— his  letter  to  Bos  well,  on  Johnson's 
*  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,'  i.  468, 490. — Johnson's  let- 
tw  to,  1.  489.— Lady,  i.  878. 656.— Miss  Flora,  i.  868. 

'  Rascal,*  Johnson's  use  of  the  word,  ii.  49. 

'  Rasselas,'  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  Jnhnson's,  L  82, 147  n., 
148, 152, 196 ;  ii.  178, 196, 801.— written  in  one  week  to 
deflray  the  expense  of  his  mother's  funeral,  i.  148.— 
translated  into  four  languages,  i.  803. 

Ratcllif,  Dr.,  master  of  Pembroke,  his  neglect  of  John- 
son at  Oxford,  i.  116.— some  account  of,  1. 116  n. 

Ranakin  mounuin,  i.  870. 

RawUnson,  Dr.  Richard,  the  antiquarian,  il.  828.— some 
account  of,  ii.  828  n. 

Ray.  Miss,  il.  208. 

Readinf .  i.  526 ;  IL  65, 129,  258,  258,  259.— advantages 
of,  1.  525.— snatches  of,  ii.  249.— the  small  quantltv  of. 
In  the  world,  ii.  846.— the  manner  and  effect  of,  1. 19, 
104 ;  il.  129, 209.— best  mode  of,  IL  65.— and  wriUng,  L 
S97;  11.62. 

Red  ink,  properties  of,  11. 286. 

RMd,  Mr.  Isaac,  i.  80,  815  n. ;  U.  268 

Refinement  In  education,  U.  119. 

Reformers,  I  818. 

Regatta  described,  Ii.  5. 

Registration  of  deeds,  Johnson's  note  on,  U.  288. 

*  Rehearsal,'  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  L  289 :  U.  271, 

804. 

Rain-deer,  introduction  of  into  England,  1. 289. 

Relations,  I.  857.  ' 

Relationship,  i.*298,  857. 

Religion.  L  24, 180,1 
M,  268)  266.  267,  270, 

4$  ;  Ii.  47,  t71,  I89,"2(tt;  »».  8dS,  845.— batui 
revealed,''ii.  441.-7Romah  Oatholic,'  H.  888. 

Religious  discourse,  11.  845.— impreasions,  ii.  80S.— or- 
ders, il.  88.— discipline,  ii.  808. 

'  Remembrance'  and  *  Recollection, 'distinction  between, 
11.805,806  m. 

*  Renegade,*  definition  of,  i.  127. 
Rams,  i.  288,  889,  425. 
RepMitanee,  il.  170,  848,  488  m. 
Resentment,  ii.  68,  421. 
Reeolutions,  dUBcuity  of  keeping,  I.  270.— of 

nent.  1. 524. 
Respect  not  to  be  paid  to  an  adversary,  1. 829. 

*  Reepobilca,'  the  llule  volumes  entitled,  ii.  88. 
Resurrection,  i.  156 ;  ii.  291,  848. 

Retired  tradesmen,  1.  516. 

Retirement  from  the  world,  i.  841 ;  ii.  807. 

Retort,  Johnson's  dexterity  in,  ii.  838. 

Reviews  and  Reviewers,  U.  844.— Monthly  and  Critical, 
U.60,65. 

Reviewers,  impoprloty  -iT  retymln^thiftk*  Lo,  ii.  277. 

Revolution  of  ifirirt.  ..  wKf :  i  l  ji^.  32S  n* 

Reynolds,  Sir  Jo^i.ua,  i.  ^5,  m^  er.  f^i,  M,  105,  126, 166, 
161, 162, 168,  Tti4,  ^1  J,  21A  fP.,  2^,  'HI,  2»B.  260,  260, 
t78,  818,  826  »  .  aaa  ».,  ^^.  sae,  SSi,  Atl,  497,  497  n., 
602,  526  ;  11.  M,  ^Op  ti3,  ^;i$^  dL,  «3,  U5,  Uh  n.,  156, 
178,  176,  176  n..  17^,  1&3.  1^,  Ldd.  190,  lf>S,  204 n., 
SOO,  225.  944,  :m,  283,  2!W.  L'd^,  900  n.,  ^%  349,  861, 
866,  887,  879,  39-4,  4^,  4^1,  4»U.--Jnlixi!iOf]'!i  'dulce 
decos,'  1. 108— hid  priest  fur  f^^trtraiu  |.  iti'i  n.- bis 
▼Wt  to  Devon nhlfe  «ritti  Juhng<»n,  1.  L63.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  L  m,  27T;  it.  ^9.  »o,  B3,  Idl.  JU7,  ^iS,  888, 
840.  420.— style  and  cmntimj  of  h\a  ta!ii«.  It.  78.— two 
dialogues  by,  ii^  Imiuilon  of  li^hciion'*  eiyle  of  con- 
▼erwikMi,  IL  i?5,  4H4,  4&4  n.—h\t  '  Discoaries  to  the 
Royal  Academy,'  i.  po.'-Mki,  I.  14A,  iw,  '^19, 444  n., 
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i96fi.;iL17M.,  8tfi.,40ii.,ff7,66,07,79,  180.  18U 
168,  189, 187, 226, 219,  286  m.,  288,  209,  SM.  280,  807 
M.— her  character  by  Johnson,  i.  216  m.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  ii.  61,  65, 79,  202, 221, 286, 807, 817. 868,  854, 
858,  861,  862, 878, 875, 880.— her  letter  to  Johnson,  H. 
79. — ^her  descripuon  of  certain  points  of  Johnson's 
character,  ii.  187.— her  *  Essay  on  Taste,'  ii.  807,  808. 
—her  *  Recollections'  of  Dr.  Johnson,  11.  491. 

Rhetorical  gesture,  Johnson's  ridicule  of,  i.  149. 

Rheumatism,  Johnson's  recipe  lor,  1. 525. 

Rhubart).  ii.  869. 

Rhudlan  Castle,  i.  485. 

Rhrme,  Its  excellence  over  blank  verse,  1. 194 )  il.  270. 

Rich,  Miss,  i.  515  M. 

Richardson.  Samuel,  L  66,  81,  81  m.,  84,  85  m.,  96.  110^ 

124,  180, 181.  145,  161. 165,  170,  285,  245,  292,  468 ;  IL 

125,  177,  Sa9,  248,  252,  846.— a  contributor  to  tha 
'Rambler,'  i.  81.— Johnson's  character  of,  I.  81,  06, 
292,  468.— Johnson's  letters  to,  1.95, 110, 180,  181.^ 
Johnson's  constant  resource  m  pecuniary  difilculties. 
1. 180  M.— compared  with  Fieldinx,  1.  245.— his  limited 
conversational  powers,  ii.  252.-^onathan,  i.  49.— Mr., 
an  attorney,  i.  88.— Miss,  1. 161  m. 

Richee,  i.  198,  288,  280 }  ti.  418.— influence  acquired  hj, 

1.859. 
Riddoch,  Mr.,  1.  850,  851.  858. 
Ridicule,  the  great  uee  or,  ii.  206,  248. 
Riggs,  Mrs.,  1.  515  n. 
Ring,  Johnson's  wedding,  i.  98,  215. 
Riots  of  1780.  ii.  288,  288. 
Riuer,  Joeeph,  I.  888,  888  m.  ;  Ii.  22  m. 
Rivers,  Earl  of,  i.  60. 
Rizxio,  David,  i.  834. 

Robert  of  Doncaster,  inscription  on  his  stone,  1. 65L 
Robertson,  Dr.  James,  1. 884.— Dr. William,  the  historian, 

i.  182,  286,  247,  251,  299,  818,  814,  824,  880,  882,  IHu 

884,  862,  454,  454  n.,  462,  464.  475  ;  ii.  121,  184,  186, 

218,  285,  895  m.— his  style  formed  upon  that  of  John* 

son,  ii.  121.— his  '  History  of  ScoUand,'  ii.  186. 
Robin-hood  Society,  religious,  ii.  291. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  ii.  159,  258. 
Robinson,  Dr.  Richard,  L  178.— some  account  of,  1. 178 

M.— Sir  Thomas,  i.  178, 196 ;  it  6. 
Rochefoucault,  Due  de,  ii.  259. 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of,  his  poems,  L 

887  M. ;  11.  120. 
Rockville,  Alexander  Gordon,  Lord,  1. 208  m.,  462. 
Rod,  punishment  of  the,  i.  16,  854^ 
Rodney,  Admiral  Lord,  Ii.  16  m.    ^ 
Rofl^Btte,  Abbe,  il.  18.  * 

Rof  era.  Captain  Francis,  i.  164  m. 
Rokeby,  Morris  Robinson,  Lord,  1. 152  m. 
Rolt,  Richard,  his  *  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  CoaBOMtai* 

i.  156.— anecdotes  of,  i.  156. 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Johnson's  eharitabto  oplDtal 

of,  1.97,  97  m.,  266,  267,281. 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  ii.  56, 888. 
Romances,  il.  248.— reasons  for  reading,  IL  940.— Jobs- 

son*s  passion  for,  i.  18. 
Romans,  character  of  the  ancient,  i.  188. 
Rome,  tne  fountain  of  elegance,  ii.  185. 
Romney,  Mr.,  the  painter,  Ii.  65  m. 
Roee,  Dr.,of  Chiswick,  i.  16m.  ;  ii.  868.— his  rMMurtaa  «i 

Johnson's  pension,  ii.  826  m.— Rev.  Charles,  C  917  m.— 

Mrs.,  her  anecdotes  of  Johnson,  11.  504. 
Roscommon,  Johnson's  Life  of,  i.  76. 
RoelinCasUe,  1.465. 

Roee,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  Bishop  of  Exetsr,  It.  876. 
Rothes,  Lady,  Mr.  Bennet  Langton's  wife,  i.  278,  tVts 

U.  80,  172  M.,  858. 
Roubiliac,  the  sculptor,  trick  played  on  Ooldsiiilth  by,  I. 

186. 
Round  robin  sent  to  Johnson  on  the  subjea  of  Goli- 

smlth's  epitaph,  ii.  80,  81. 
Rouaseau,  Jean- Jacques,  1 197, 198, 228 :  H.  888.— Joha« 

son's  opinion  of,  i.  928,  966.— bis  *  Profession  de  VM,* 
.   1.  998.— his  <  Confessions,' i.  228  M. 
Round  numbers  Iklse,  U.  896. 
Rowe,  Mrs.,  1. 138. 
Rowley,  Thomas,  II.  67. 

Royal  Academy,  1. 262 ;  H.  8I6.— fenHiT,  1 416 ;  ||.  UL 
Rudd,  Margaret  Caroline,  ii.  80  m.,  77, 184. 
Ruddiman,Tbom8S,  1. 86,  989,  808, 8i0 }  H.  90L 
Rudeness  of  manner,  Johnson's  occasional,  1. 464  ».,  6A  i 

il.  41^,  72, 119, 187, 208,  946,  959, 966,  908,  901  fi^ 

Ruff  head's  •  Life  of  Pope.'  1. 980. 


Ruins,  artificial  ones,  i.  409  m. 
*  Ramble,'  Hayley>s  ridfento  of 

racter  of,  11. 408. 
Rimie  inscription,  1. 69  «i. 
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Sural  ■poru,  II.  855. 

Russia,  Caiharioe,  empr«M  of,  H.  Ml.— orden  the 

*  Rambler*  to  be  translated  Into  Russian,  tf.  377,  626. 
Russell,  Lord,  L  a04  ;  ii.  160.— Dr.,  his  *  Aleppo,'  11. 898. 
Ruuy,  Or.  John,  extracts  from  bis '  Spiritual  Diar/,'  iL 

1^. 
R j4er,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.,  1. 65  n. 
Ryland,  i.  75. 


Sabbath,  Johnson's  habitual  rererenca  of;  f.  19,  826, 
855,  955  n. 

Sachererel,  Dr.,  i.  IS,  14.— his  *  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,*  i.  441. 

Sacrament,  i.  661 ;  If.  602,  686  n.— Fleetwood  on  the, 
recommended  by  Johnson,  II.  526.— Impropriety  of  re- 
ceiTing  It  sitting,  ii.  207. 

Sagacity  and  intuition,  difference  between,  ii.  404, 404  n. 

Sailor,  life  of  a,  I.  687.  407 ;  11.  64, 158.— Johnson's  great 
abhorrence  of  the  life  of,  L  151.— Rnglish,  i.  465 ;  ii. 
118, 168. 

St.  Andrew's,  1. 840, 553.— Asaph,  Bishop  of,  see  Shipley, 
1. 483 ;  ii.  861.— Columba,  i.  441.— Helens,  Allen  Tltz- 
herbert,  Lord,  his  communication  to  the  editor,  Ii.  400 
ft.,  470  fi.— some  account  of,  ii.  470  n.— Kilda,  I.  246, 
981,861,418.— Rule's  chapel,  I.  841.— Vltus's  dance, 
deecribed  by  Sydenham,  i.  56,  628. 

Saints,  worship  of,  I.  287. 

Salamanca,  Unirersity  of.  1. 206. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  ii.  858.— Bishop  of,  see  Douglas,  1. 
632. 

Sallust,  Spanish  translation  of,  il.  368. 

Salter,  Rer.  Dr.,  i.  75,  88. 

Sanderson,  Bishop,  i.  286  n.— Professor,  i.  997. 

Sandwich,  John,  sixth  Earl  of,  11.  908  n. 

Santerre,  the  Parisian  brewer,  ii.  15,  15  n. 

Saratosra,  surrender  of  the  British  army  at,  IL  105. 

Sardinia,  i.  -i5a 

Sarpedon,  I.  279  n. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  his  *  History  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,*  i.  40,  51,  53.— his  Life  by  Johnson,  I.  58. 

Saatres,  Mr.,  the  Italian  master,  ii.  58,  142.— Johnson's 
letters  to,  ii.  515. 

Satire,  general,  il.  256. 

Sarage,  Richard,  t.  48,  68,  64,  66,  86.— Johnson's  Life 
of,  i.  62,  65,  66,  68.— inquiry  as  to  his  birth,  1. 68.— his 
trage<ly  of  *  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,'  it.  94, 94  n.— his 
*  Wanderer'  quoted,  ii.  888. 

SaTage  girl  of  AmieA,  t.  858.— life,  I.  611. 

Savages,  I.  255,  288,  311,  617,  848 ;  U.  67,  06, 848,  690. 

Savings,  trilling,  ii.  172. 

Bcaliger.  II.  20  n. 

Scalpa,  Island  of,  1.  877. 

Scarsdale,  Lord,  i.  480;  il.  115. 

Scepticism,  i.  335,  540.— Johnson's  eleven  causes  ofl  11. 
426. 

flchadel,  of  Nuremberg,  L  491  n. 

Schomberg,  Dr.  Ralph,  the  Jew  physician,  Ii.  44  n. 

Schoolmaeters,  I.  17,  85,  279,  284,  291  n.,  297 :  il.  899. 

Schools,  public,  ii.  58,  58  n.,  119. 

Scisnce,  books  of,  i.  888  n. 

Scorpions,  curious  Inquiry  concerning,  1. 847. 

Score,  a  song  In,  I.  511  n.— meaning ofthe  word,!.  511  n. 

Scotch,  Johneon's  feelings  towards,  i.  169, 198,  846,  857, 
285,  299,  815,  888  m.,  844,  860,  407,  442,  608,  608  «., 
505, 526 ;  ii.  61, 151,  210,  237,  248,  994,  606, 826,  826  n., 
688.— aooent,  overcome  by  perMverance,  1. 286.— cler- 
gy, 1.  400.— impudence,  1.  508.— coniectures  as  to  the 

origin  of  Johnson's  antipathy  to,  if.  827  n extreme 

natlooalicy  of,  I  315.— highlander,  I.  485.— learning  of 
the,  I.  526,  586  n.— cause  of  their  success  in  London, 
M.  686.— lairds,  Johnson's  notion  of  the  dignity  of,  i. 
184.— jealousy  ofthe,  1. 508.— natiooalUy  of  the,  1. 608, 
610 }  Ii.  48,  886. 

Seocland,  episcopal  church  of,  II.  809.- peers  of,  their  in- 
terference in  eleaions  of  the  commons,  II.  863. 

Scots,  Mary,  Queen  of,  1. 158,  833. 

Scott,  Sia  WALTta,  notes  communicated  to  the  editor 
by,  1. 184, 280,  284,  8:27,  829,  632,  333,  387,  886,  889, 
640,  641,  842,  6^844,  665,  656, 660,  861, 662,  806, 889, 
678,  875,  trty  ire,  879,  680.  886.  696,  697,  696,  408, 
404,  406,  409, 417, 418, 420,  421, 428,  429,  470, 471,  478, 

.  645.r-a  history  of  the  young  Pretender  by  him,  a  de- 
sideratum, I.  482  ».— George  Lewis,  sub-precepcor  to 
Oeorge  the  Third,  i.  78 ;  il.  95.— John,  of  Amwell,  1. 
518.— bis  *  Elegies,'  i  021.-Slr  WUUam.  Ses  Loid 
SlowelL 

I  SxMMidrsI,'  Johoaon's  use  of  the  epithet,  U.  48, 48  il, 
606.— Johnson's  application  of  the  word,  il.  41  n. 

Scouttdrellem,  i.  857. 

Scripture  phrases  i.  805. 


ScrlptuTM,  Johiiton>a  lettov  on  the  nwoaal  to  «iMb66 

them  Into  Erse,  I.  285,  286. 
Scruples,  11.  482, 526.— unneeesa«nr,  iL  867. 
Scuderi,  Mademoiselle,  1. 515  n. 
Seal,  Johnson's,  1. 178. 
Searlife,  wretchedness  of,  II.  84. 
Seaeone,  influence  of,  i.  822. 
Secicer,  Archbishop,  Johnson's  prdudke  anlnat  his  p»« 

litlcal  character,  11. 258.— Porteus's  *  Life  of,'  ii.  2n. 
Second  8lgh^  1.  228, 281,  876,  878,  806,  696  n.,  466, 4I1» 

487,  507,  545. 
Sedley,  Catherine,  Counteaa  of  Dorchester,  L 166  «. 
Seduction,  ii.  198. 

Seed,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  his  *  Sermons,*  U.  161. 
Self-lmponance,  Ii.  180.— praiee,  ii.  181. 
Selden's  '  Table  Talk'  quoted,  1.  80  n.,  481 ;  a  686 ib 
Selicue,  queries  on  the,  Ii.  12, 12  n. 

*  Semel  insanivimus  omnes,'  lu.  whence  takaa»  H.  9n, 

881  n. 
Seneca,  i.  486. 
Selwyn,  George,  ii.  210  n. 

*  Senectns,'  use  of  the  word,  Ii.  101. 
Sensual  intercourse,  iL  150, 190. 

*  Sentimental  Journey,'  Sterne's,  IL  856  n. 

*  Serious  Call,'  Law's,  i.  24. 109. 

Sermons,  the  best  English,  for  style,  IL  161.— collecttoni 
of,  ii.  298.— Johnpon's,  i.  188.— JoluMon>s  advica  an 
the  coraposKion  of,  ii.  288. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  the  city  poet,  11. 76. 

Seve  china,  Ii.  llSn. 

Severity,  il.  38. 

Sevlgn4,  Madame  de,  i.  441  m.  :  II.  68, 286  w. 

Seward,  Rev.  Mr.,  ii.  45, 110.— William.  E^iq.,  1. 856  ;  H. 
97,  99,  228,  349.— his  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  Per- 
sons, il.  890  M.— Miss  Anna,  i.  11  m.,  14  «.,  88,  64»  67 
M.,  180,  479,  612  n. ;  IL  45, 149  «.,  186,  186,  171  m., 
171 ,  276,  402.  408.— her  '  Ode  on  the  death  of  Captatai 
Cook,'  IL  402. 

Sexes,  hiequality  of  the,  11.  166.— eensual  imeroooDn 
between,  ii.  100. 

Shakspeare,  different  ways  of  spelling  his  naae,  L  66& 
— Johneon's  edition  of  hie  plave,  i.  71, 186,  141,  166, 
818, 222, 228.-4i8  witches, ».  »7w— Johnson's  optnloa 
of  his  learning,  ii.  248.— Johnoon'e  lines  on.  f  L  861, 
251  w.— compared  with  Congreve,  i.  860,  86Sw— Ui 
picture  of  man,  Ii.  288,  288  n.— *  Modem  Charectccr 
from,  Ii.  154. 

*  Shall'  and  '  will,'  Johnson's  use  ofthe  wovds,  i  SS  is. ; 

ii.  868. 
Shan>,  Archbishop  of  SL  Andrew'e,  his  moDoeicaity  L 

Sir  Waiter  Scott'e  story  of  bis  murder,  1. 648  n Saamcl, 

his  *  Leaers  on  Italy,'  ii.  60,  69  n.— Dt.  John,  L  Sl«^— 
his  picturesque  account  of  Johnson's  visit  to  Cao^ 
bridge,  1.  216. 

Sharpe,  ilev.  Dr.  Gregory,  some  account  of,  i.  17S  n^ 

Shavmg,  varietiee  in,  IL  117.  

Shaw,  Cuthbert,  his  poem  of  <  The  Race,'  1. 867« — ^Wl^ 
liam,  hie  *  Analysis  ofthe  Scotch  Celtic  Languacw,*  ii 
90,  90  n.— his  pamphlet  on  Osslan,  iL  668. 

Shawe,  Colonel  Meyrick,  on  the  affinity  between  the 
Irish  and  Erse  languages,  I.  884  «. 

Shebbeare,  Dr..  i.  252,  252  it. ;  IL  178  «.,  296,  844.— Ui 
*  Letters  on  the  English  Nation,'  under  the  niMi  ef 
Baaisu  Angeloni,  a  Jesuit,  iL  896. 

Sheep's  head,  I.  448,  446  «. 

Sheibume,  William  Petty,  second  Earl,  i 


Maraueee  of  Landsowne,  il.  166,  886, 829  n^  666,  686 
».— Goldsmith's  blundermg  speech  to,  Ii.  680. 
Shenatone,  William,  L  416,  445,  498 :  IL  66^his  < 


says,>  ii.  349  n.— favourite  ctanca  of,  iL  814  n. 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  L  67, 165, 168, 166, 178, 176L 
187,  814  n.,  260,  286,  620,  460,  608,  580  ».,  687  le.  ;  I. 
40,  61,  146  •!.,  161,  806,  640^hls  prologue  to  Saracen 
*  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, '  ii.  94.-his  elegant  eonpHiDaat 
to  Johnson  on  his  I>lcilonsry,  fL  94^-jPropeeed  hf 
Johnson  as  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club,  IL  94i<— 
his  meditated  answer  lo  Johnson's  *  Tazatieo  ne  T>- 
ranny,*  ii.  94  n.— Thomas,  Elsq.,  L  168, 172,  176,  176, 
179,  202,  200.  260  n.,  60^;  Ii.  04, 05. 146  m.,  161,  968, 
802  n.,  806,  840.-^ohnson>s  description  of  bis  coavcr- 
satlon,  1  100,  208.— Irreconcilable  differenee  betveee 
Johnson  and.  1. 175.— Johnson's  character  oC  IL 
826  n.,  847.— his  Lectures  o»  Oratory,  il.  847^1 
medal  to  the  author  of*  Douglas,'  I, 
~     lulph,'L 


L  156.— her  « Sidney  Riddulph,'L  166.-eone  accoint 
of,  L  158  n.,  177.— Dr.  Pair's  descriplioB  of  hsv,  L 
156  w.— Mra..  formerty  Miss  Unley,  IL  616.— Ghulsa, 
his  *  Revolution  in  Sweden,*  iL  l«i 
Sherrard.  Rev.  Ruben,  afterwards  ibuitk  Bailof fbr. 
borough,  U.  468. 


*8lie  fltooiM  to  ConqiiCT,*  1.  aot  fk,  MS,  aw,  tit. 
Shi«l0,  Mr.  Robert,].  75,  75  n. ;  II.  80, 80  n.,  63,  M,  tit. 
*8hip  of  Foola,*  Barclay's,  1. 119. 
Shipley,  Dr.  Jonathan,  Bishop  of  8l  Asaph,  i.  481  n., 

485  n. ;  U.  57  n.,  78,  152,  9*9,  880,  SI8  n.,  W4  n.,  290 

«t.,  881. 
Shippen,  William.  Esq.,  it.  112. 
Sboe.buckies,i.  826. 
8hop-ke«pctrs  of  London,  i.  848,  849. 
Short-hand,  i.  810 ;  ii.  160.  160  n.,  826. 
Sibbald,  Sir  Robert,  the  Scottish  antiquary,  ii.  144. 
Sick,  duty  oftelling  truth  to  the,  ii.  888,  r* 

ber,  ii.  854. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  her  visit  to  Johnson,  ii.  869.— Mr.  Kern* 

hle*s  minute  of  what  passed,  ii.  850. 
Simpson,  Joseph,  1.  100;  11.  59.— Johnson's  letter  to,L 

loO.— soms  account  of,  ii.  69.— Thomas,  the  engineer, 

I.  UZn. 
Sin,  orl^na],  1. 880 :  ii.  808. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John,  ii.  80T,  807  n, 
SioflTUlarity,  L  256. 
Sins,  I.  291. 

'  Sixteen-String  Jack,*  Ii.  62,  62  n, 
SkaiUng,  ii.  821. 
Skie.  Isle  of,  L  873, 558,  564,  556,  561^-Johnwn's  ode 

orij  1. 874,  374  n. 
Slain'sCastle,  i.  858. 

Slava-trade,  Johnson's  abhorrence  of,  11. 132,  252, 661. 
Sleep,  ii.  118,  244. 

Smallbroke,  Dr.,  his  *  Sermon's,'  i.  51. 
Small  debts,  i.  150. 
Smalridge,  Dr.,  his  *  Sermons,'  ii.  151. 
Smart,  Christopher,  1.  181,  135,  180;  ii.  258.— Mrs.,  ii. 

417  n. 
Smith,  Rev.  Edward,  his  verses  on  Pococke,  the  oriental 

linguist,  ii.  159.— Dr.  Adam,  i.  2-1,  194,  826,  829,  453; 

ii.  63,  184,  300.— his  '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  ii.  30.— his 

interview  with  Johnson,  1.  453,  458  n. ;  fi.  184  n.— dif- 

lerenca  between  Johnson  and,  11.  250  ».— Oarrtck*s 

opinion  of,  ii.  251  n. 
Smiihson,  Sir  Hugh,  i.  173. 
Smoking,  i.  137,  340  n.,  341. 
Smollett,  Dr.  Tobias,  i.  60, 151.— his  letter  to  Wilkes,  I. 

151.— his  epitaph,  corrected  by  Johnson,  1. 458.— com- 
missary, i.  452. 
*  Sober,'  in  the  <  Idler,'  intended  as  Johnson's  portrait, 

n.  264. 
Society,  ii.  169.— civilized.  Its  customs,  i.  198,  199,  200, 

227.— our  duties  to,  i.  227. 
Socrates,  II.  158,  286. — learned  to  dance  at  an  advanced 


age,  Ii.  285. 
S^ai 


'Solamen  Miseris  socios,*  lie.  the  author  of,  undiscov- 
ered, Ii.  8:^2  n. 

Solander,  Dr.,  i.  279, 280,  488,  438  n. ;  ii.  56. 

Soldiers,  i.  367 ;  ii.  52, 158. 

Solitude,  i.  243:  II.  851.— dangerous  to  reason,  ii.  286.— 
not  favourable  to  virtue,  ii.  256.— reasons  against,  U. 
807. 

Somerville,  James,  thirteenth  lord,  ii.  2781— some  ac- 
count of,  ii.  278. 

Somnambulism,  Dr.  Bladdock's,  i.  885  n. 

Sorrow,  i.  342;  ii.  289. 

Sorbonne,  ii.  16. 

Souls,  Johnson's  notion  of  ths  mlddls  state  of,  after 
death,  1. 100. 

Sounds,  i.  297. 

South,  Dr.,  his  *  Sermons.'  1. 267 ;  11. 151.— his  Sermons 
on  prayer  recommended  by  Johnson,  1. 267. 


lended  by  J 
of,  ii.  242« 


Soothwark,  people  

Southwell,  Robert,  his  stanzas  *upon  the  Image  of 
Death,*  i.  496  n.— Thomas,  second  lord,  ii.  241,  329.— 
some  account  of,  11.  240  n.— Lady  Margaret,  ii.  240.— 
Johnson's  letter  to,  Ii.  240.— some  account  of,  ii.  240  n. 

Spain,  no  country  less  known  than,  i.  168, 184,  202. 

Spanish  plays,  Ii.  247. 

Speaking,  public,  i.  516.— of  one's-self,  11. 181. 

'Speculum  Humans  Salvationis,'  ii.  IS. 

'Spectator,  the,'  i.  86  n.,  804,  805,  628 ;  ii.  61,  145,  261, 

Spells,  i.  878.  ' 

Spelman,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  fatality  attending  the  inheri- 
tance of  confiscated  church  property,  ii.  822  n. 

Spence,  Rev.  Joseph,  1.  434,  434  n.— his  very  amusing 
*Anecdotes,»  11.  228,  228  n.,  245,  279,  279  n.,  897.— 
some  account  of,  ii.  279. 

Spencer,  John  George,  second  Earl,  Ii.  165  n.,  281,  281 
H..  282. 

Spendthrifts,  ii.  256. 

Spiriu,  appearance  of  departed,  1. 149, 188, 281, 287, 298, 
996, 296  n. ;  ii.  125.  2^  293.— evil,  I.  835. 

'  Spiritual  Quixote,'  key  to  the  characters  in,  il.  469  n. 
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HMisD,*  tha,  Ik  tf . 

Spoaiswoodo,  Mr.  John.  Ii.  182. 

Stafford,  Marquis  of,  i.  277  n. 

Stsga,  the.  i.  868. 

Stanhope,  Mr.,  (Lord  Chesterfield's  son,)  L  116  ft. :  il. 
285  A.,  403. 

Sunyan,  Temple,  great  accuracy  of  lUs  *  Account  of 
Swiuerland,'  ii.  196. 

Statuary,  ii.  M,  84  n. 

Staunton,  Dr.,  afterwards  Sir  George,  Johnson's  letter 
to,  i.  169.— Bome  account  of,  i.  150  n. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  i.  70  n.,  511 ;  ii.  38, 291.— his  *  Chris- 
tian Hero,'  ii.  88.— Addison's  conduct  towards,  11. 374. 
274*1. 

Steeveos,  George,  Esq.,  I.  268,  271,  301,  308,  474,  529, 
629  n. ;  li.87,  129,  165,  165  n.,  195,  209,  152,  SHn., 
805,  486,  443.— Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  87.— anecdotes 
of  Johnson  by,  II.  505. 

Stephani,  account  of  the,  ii.  243. 

Sterne,  Rev.  Lawrence,  i.  292,  806 ;  Ii.  258  n.,  297.— 
his  '  Trisoram  Shandy,'  IL  38.— his  •  Sermons,*  Ii.  464» 

Stews,  licensed,  11.  55. 

Stilliogfleet,  Beinamin.  Esq.,  ii.  297. 

Stirling,  corporation  of,  Johnson's  argument  in  favour 
of,  i.  529,  541. 

Stockdale,  Rev.  Perceval,  L 143, 280 ;  U.  893  n.— his '  Re- 
monstrance,'  a  poem,  1. 270.— some  account  of,  i.  270  n, 

Stonehenge,  II.  358,  358  n. 

Stories,  truth  essential  to,  Ii.  266. 

Story  teUing,  ii.  266. 

Stowell,  Lord,  1.  86  n.,  118  n.,  151  m.,206,  267,  275  w., 
275,325,  327,  827  n.,  335  n.,  880  n.,  474,  477;  11.  156, 
158,  156  n.,  176,  231,  281  n.,  284,  291.— his  character 
of  Boswell,  i.  471.- his  account  of  CouJson,  the  ec- 
centric, i.  498  n. 

Strahan,  Rev.  Mr.,  L  97, 917,  240  n.,  310,  310  n.,  352  »., 
507,  508,  509;  ii.  238  n.,  375.— dilTerence  between 
Johnson  and,  ii.  198.— publishes  Johnson's  *Praysrs 
and  Meditations.'  i.  97.— Johnson's  letters  to,  1.  217  i  Ii. 
198— WUllam,  Esq.,  ii.  198,  294,  833.- bis  letter  re- 
commending  Johnson  to  be  brought  into  parliament,  1. 
274.— Mrs.,  Johnson's  letters  to,  il.  294,  811. 

Stratagem,  ii.  162. 

Streatfleld,  Mrs.,  ii.  261 ». 

Sireatbam,  i.  257 ;  ii.  194, 261, 288. 

Strichen,  Lord,  i.  857  n, 

Strickland,  Mrs.,  ii.  16, 18  ».,  96  m. 

Stuart  family,  1.  153,  195,  807  ;  ii.  111.— Hon.  and  Rev. 
William,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,  ii.  387.— Hon.  Colonel  James,  father 
of  the  piesent  Lord  Whamciiffe,  11.  216,  224,  224  n.— 
Andrew,  Een.,  i.  811.— his  *  Letters  to  Lord  ilanafield 
on  the  Douglas  Cause,'  i.  271 ;  ii.  48.— Francis,  i.  75 : 
ii.  225,  228, 809,  371,  580.— some  account  of,  ii.  530.— 
Rev.  Jamee,  translator  of  the  scriptures  into  Erse,  L 
286  n.,  237. 

Study,  plan  of,  i.  165, 194,  208, 205,  306, 230, 822 ;  IL 166, 
194,  209,  220,  245,  249. 

Style,  1. 89,  90, 91 ;  ii.  166  n.,  165,  268,  2n,  278.— Bur- 
rowes's  Essay  on  Johnson's,  i.  89  ».— Addison's  and 
Johnson's  compared,  i.  92.— Johnson's  cbaracter  of 
Addison's,  1.91.— various  kinds  of.  i.  296.— metaphori- 
cal sxpression  a  great  excellence  in,  ii.  121.— of  Eogw 
lish  writers,  how  far  distinguishable,  ii.  164.— of  dlT- 
ferent  painters,  how  far  distinguishable,  ii.  164. 

Subordination,  ii.  206.— necessary  to  human  happiness, 
1. 199,  200,  229,  307, 32K— impaired  In  England,  by  the 
Increase  of  money,  IL  ld7^n  society,  duty  of  maia- 
uining,  1. 51L 

Subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  i.  266,  282,  282 
It.  842. 

Succession,  it  23,  26. 

Suetonius,  il.  166  n. 

Suicide,  i.  811.  339 ;  ii.  818,  349. 

Sunday  consultations,  lawyers',  1 255,  805,  807, 486, 529. 
—Johnson's  mode  of  passing,  1. 129, 225,  305,  436. 

Superstition  of  the  press,  prejudiced  to  good  Hieratun, 
ii.  186. 

Superiors,  defbrence  to,  i.  356,  356  n. 

Soperstlttons,  i.  214,  281. 429 ;  ii.  202. 

Slippers,  H.  174. 

'  Surveillance,*  no  English  word  to  dasaribe,i.  609  «. 

Suspicion,  Ii.  108. 

Swallows,  1.  247. 

Swearing  In  conversatloD,  i.  288. 

Swene's  stone,  1. 860. 

Swift,  Johnson's  prejudice  against,  i.  884.— his  *  Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  I  202, 202  M.,  884.— Earl  Gower*s  icttsr  to.  con- 
cerning Johnson,  i.  80«— Johnson's  opinion  of,  L ITL 
176  ».,  202,  252,  384,  884  n.,  607^Ul  'eondlMtfT 
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dM  AlllM,*  L  Ml-ld«  <  Tate  of  a  Tab,*  L  m,  M II. 
— bifl  *GuhiTor>a  Tnvvli,*  i.  080.— JohMoa*s  Life  of, 
IL  S70.~John8OQ*«  characttr  of  his  *  Journal,'  ii.  SSO, 
ttO  n.— hia  Tenoo  on  hia  own  daach,  qootad  bj  John* 
son  on  hia  death-bed,  U.  443  m. 

Swinihn,  Dr.,  i.  15,  23. 

Sympathy,  il.  48. 

Sympathy  with  othera  In  diatraaa,  L  363. 

Sydanham,  Dr.,  hta  deacrlpdon  of  St.  Vltna'a  dance,  L 
M—Johnaon'a  Life  of.  i.  IS,  61. 

ftydoey.  Sir  PhiUp,  hto  ^Arcadia,'  U.  101 «.— Algemon, 

« Sydney  BIddalph,*  i.  in. 

*  Syalime  da  la  Nature,*  i.  886. 

T. 
'  Table  Talk,*  Selden*a,  I.  481 ;  li.  186  n. 
Table,  alnlcinff.  Invented  by  Louie  XV.,  ii.  18,  IS  n. 
Tacitua,  «yle  of;  i.  897. 

•  Tale  of  a  Tub,*  1.  8(H,  884,  807,  808  tk 
Talleker,  1. 406,  410, 500. 

*Tatk,*  and  '  conrersatlon,*  Johsaon'a  dlitlncdon  be- 
tween, li.  888. 

Talkers,  exuberant  public,  ridiculed,  1.  816. 

Talking  above  the  capacity  of  one*s  company,  II.  838. 

Tallow-chandler,  story  of  one,  I.  516. 

Taaker,  Rev.  Willlani,  11. 804,  819.— hie  <  Carmen  Seen- 
lare*  of  Horace,  II.  a04.>-hl8  '  Ode  to  the  Warlike 
Oeniua  of  Briiaio,*  ii.  804,  887  n.->-eome  account  of,  11. 
304  n. 

Taaao,  ii.  104.-Hoole*8tranelation  of,  IL  850. -Johnson's 
elegant  Dedication  of  Hoole>e  tranalatlon  of,  to  the 
Queen,  i.  188. 

Taste,  1. 808  —refinement  of,  11. 406. 

Tavern,  the  chair  of  a,  II.  89. 

Tavern's,  ti.  88,  89  n.,  884. 

Tavistock,  Lady,  her  ezceaalve  grief  for  the  lose  of  her 
husband,  i.  868. 

'  Taxation  no  Tyranny,'  L  506,  518;  H.  04,  140,  106.— 
aundry  suppressed  passages  In,  1. 506. 

Taylor,  Jsremy,  1.90;  ii.  88Sn.,  886, 489  n.,  448.— his 
forms  of  prayer,  ii.  885,  885  n. — Rev.  Dr.  John,  I.  80, 
31,  89,  67, 74,  78,  90  n.,  90,  161,  887  n.,  871,  889 ;  h. 
45, 48, 78, 104 n.,  104,  100,  111,  118, 119, 184, 188,  180, 
184,  180  Ik,  818,  850,  878  n.~Johneon>s  letters  to,  I 
09;  H.  850, 874.— Chevalier,  11.  811.-John,  Esq.,  I.  88 

Tea,  Johnaon's  defence  of,  and  fondnaas  fbr,  1. 188, 185^ 

tt7;  it.  las,  167,899. 
Teapot,  Johnson*s  1. 184  it. 
'Telemachue  >  i.  4S1 ;  11.  8.  89. 
Temple,  Sir  William,  i.  90:— his  style.  H.  156,  156 «., 

104.— Rev.  Mr.,  L  107,  388,  816,  fiOL— hia  character 

of  Gray,  II.  siiO. 
Temptation,  11. 147. 
Tenants,  I.  435,  439. 
Terence,  li  348. 
Testimony,  li.  810. 
Thatching.  1.418. 
Theft  allowed  in  Spana,  IL  170. 


Theobald,  Lewis.  1.141. 
Theocritus,  his  cnaraeter  as  i 


'.«. 


count  of,  il,  888  n. 

Thickneaae,  Philip,  Eeq.,  his « Travels,*  IL  147. 

Thinga,  attention  to  email,  il.  885. 

Thinkinf  too  well  of  mankind,  il.  880 

Thirty-nine  Artieies,  the,  L  58,  67. 

Thiriby,  Dr.  Stvan,  iU  848,  888. 

Thoroaa,  Mr.  Nathaniel,  ti.  84  n. 

Thompeor  '"  -    -       --• 

t  4T0. 

Thoaaon,  the  poet,  i.  808,  351 ;  IL  03,  91.  95, 108, 190, 
378  ».— Rev.  Jamea,  his  caae,  ii.  71.— Jonnson's  argu- 
ment in  favour  of,  il.  118. 

Thornton,  Bonnel,  Esq.,L  04,  SOn.,  106  n.— his  burleeque 
*  Ode  on  St.  Cecilla'a  Day,'  i.  190.— Mr.  Henry,  11. 
848  n. 

Tboughta,  Inquisitive  and  perplexing,  Johneon's  prayer 
agaTnst,  li.  483.— in  Prison,  Dr.  Dodd's,  ii.  160. 

Thraie,  Henry,  E«q.,  L  185,  819,  838.  858, 874,  865, 418, 
404;  li  45,  51,  55,  01,  100,  808,  818.  843 n.,  361,  883, 
386,  888,  894,  896.^ohnson'8  Introduction  into  the 
Simily  of,  I.  818,  330,  331 ;  li.  343,  843  n.— his  deeign 
of  bringing  Johnson  into  parliament,  1. 874 — Jolineon's 
lettsrs  to,  II.  79,  100.— his  Address  to  the  Electors  of 
■outhwark,  written  by  Johnson,  ii.  840.— his  death,  II. 
388,  818.— sale  of  hie  brewery,  IL  807.— Mra.,  see  Pl- 
ossl,  Johneon's  Latin  Ode  to,  L  875,  875  n. 

Threshing,  I.  418. 

Thnaaoa,  Jolineon's  pnpoaed  tranalatlon  of,  IL  497. 

Thiieydiides,  IL  104. 


Thuriow,L0rt,fi.t81.~Baf«a8*8klMrt8»M 

proposed  tour  to  luly,  U.  401.— Johnaon'a  kRsis  id^ 
fi.  418, 418,  41S  ».— hie  lettsr  to  Sir  Jbabna  EevDoUi^ 
IL  418— hia  letter  to  Boeweil,  iL  405, 488.— his  faoar  la 
Johnson,  ii.  841.— on  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit,  iL  7L 

Tilloteon.  Archbishop,  style  of  hia  Semona,  iL  15L 

Time  and  apace,  IL  861. 

Timidity,  il.  801. 

TitI,  Hieiory  of  Prince,  iL  13  ». 

Toasts,  ii.  853. 

Toleration,  L  817,  818 ;  IL  346^ttniversa],  IL  386, 3I8L 

Tomkeeon,  Mr.,  Johneon's  letter  to,  IL  860. 

Tooke,Rev.  John  Home,  11.  lT7f».— his  'I^uertaMr. 
Dunnlngon  the  English  Panicle,*  iL  1»6«— his  *  Dim. 
slons  of  Purley,'  IL  196  n. 

Topham,  the  Kloa  verene,  for  a  libel  agaioat  Xarl  Caw- 
per,  deceaaed,  it.  54  n. 

Tories,  i.  808,  416 :  ii.  188, 191, 868, 394,  386. 

Tory.  Johnson's  definition  of,  L  138.-«iid  Whig,  Ma^ 
eon^  descripUoo  of,  il.  801, 884. 

Torture  in  Holland,  L  807. 

Towers,  Dr.  Joseph,  hie '  Letter  ta  Dr.  JolmaoB  an  Ml 
Political  PublicaUona,'  L  600^hia  <  Eaaaj  on  Joha- 
aon,'iL809,  869n. 

Town  life,  il.  138, 158. 

Townley,  Charles,  Esq.,  li.  95  «. 

Townehend,  Riaht  Hon.  Charlee,  L  880 ;  IL  40, 49  ».,«. 

Trade,  1.  804,  898,  4S8 ;  li.  80.— the  rage  of,  L  400. 

Tradesmen,  opulence  of,  L  488.— unhapplnaaa  of  rscks^ 
L  510. 

Tradeswomen,  II.  194. 

Tradition,  L  845. 

Tragedy,  the  purpose  of,  SL  oa 

Tragic-acting.  Jonnson's  contempt  of,  L  838. 

Translation,  li.  08. 

Transladone,  1. 886 ;  ii.  155. 

Tranaubstaotiation,  L  845, 850. 

*  Transpire,'  definition  of  the  word,  H.  191, 101  m. 
Trapaud,  Mr.,  L  866,  867. 

Travel,  Lord  Easex's  advice  on,  L  105. 

<  Traveller,'  Goldemith's,  1. 188,  818,  336,  313, 444, 18L 
Travelling,  1. 170,  185. 195,  306,  873;  IL  80,  51,  0, 67, 

147, 159, 173.  194, 195.— the  use  of,  L  567.— la  qaast 

of  health,  Johnson's  rules  for,  il.  830. 
Trarels.  books  of,  I.  651 ;  IL  178.— writers  of,  L  680. 
TreawHi,  constructive,  ii.  890. 
Trees,  paucity  of,  In  Scotland,  L  844, 844  n^  846, 558. 
Trial  by  duel,  L  887. 
Trianon,  IL  14. 

Trifles,  i.  187.-^uty  of  attending  to,  L 137, 100 ;  tt.  19L 
Trimlestown,  Lord,  li.  148, 143  n. 
Trinity,  1. 819,  860. 

*  Tristram  Shandy,'  U.  88. 

Troughton,  Lieutenant,  the  wanderer,  L  488, 408  «. 
TrusCur,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  his  *  Ptinclplea  of  Poiitaneaa,'  & 

6811. 
Truth,  great  Importance  of  a  regard  to,  L 107, 190, 144 

316,  880,  416,  488.— the  bond  of  society,  fl.  100.-d» 

ference  between  physical  and  moral,  11.  344^  SM  n^ 

eesential  to  storiss.  li.  88. 
Tuam,  Archbishop  of,  aAerwarda  Earl  of  Maya,  IL  Ul. 
Tunbrtdge  Wells,  Johnson  at,  L  70. 
Tull'a  husbandry,  L  486. 
Turks,  ii.  97. 
Turton,  Dr.,  i.  S8. 

*  Turkish  Spy,'  i.  448.— the  authors  of,  IL  838, 380  n. 
Twalmley,  the  inventor  of  the  Ironing  box,  IL  1 
Twining,  Rev.  Thomaa,  his  transIaUon  of  i 

« Poe  Jcks,'  IL  OS  M. 
Twisa,  Richard,  Esq.,  his  'Travels  in  Spain,' L 519; 

iLSn. 
Tyen,  Mr.  Thomaa,  i.  76,  111,  184, 186  ».,  290, 479 ;  iL 

37,  86  n.,  175.-aome  account  of,  L  186.^hia  desolp- 

Cioo  of  Johnson,  1.  846. 
Tyrconnel,  Lord,  1.  70. 

Tyrwhitt,  Thomas,  Esq.,  his '  Yindlcatloa.'  il.  811  a. 
Tytler,  William,  Esq.,  1. 158,  417,  460,  470 1>..  50a.-Mi 

character  of  Johnson's  *  Journey  to  the  Hebrides/  L 

603.— Alexander  Frasor,  Lord  Wodehoiyelie,  L46I, 

465. 

U. 
Union,  Scotch,  L  333,  888  n.-whh  Ireland,  Johaaon^ 

prophecy  as  to  the  effects  of,  11. 183. 

<  Universal  History,'  list  of  the  authors  of.  IL  489, 439  a. 
— Warbonon's  character  of,  ii.  489  n.— Gibbon's  chai- 
acter  of,  ii.  489  n. 

<  Universal  Visiter  '  Johneon's  essays  in,  i.  131. 
Universities,  English,  not  sufficiently  rich,  iL  58. 

<  Uoius  lacertc,'  meaning  of  the  expieseion  in  Juvenal, 

il.  154. 
Urban,  Sylvanua,  Johnson's  Latin  ode  to,  L  43,  OSSi 
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Uaker,  ArclMiiiop,  ttemat  hrniiMiy  of  tbe  Irhh 
clmrch,  1 173.— Univenlty  of  Dublin  about  to  print  hte 


works.  1. 173  ». 
Orary  lawi.  11.  SB. 
Unoxotor,  JatanMa*s  extnordinary  yMtto,  tt.4M|  4S4  %, 

V. 

Valetudinarian,  H.  110. 
Valiancy,  Graeral,  it  376  ». ;  378. 
VaHere.  MadomoiaeUe  dc  la,  L  337  m. 
Vane,  Anne,  i. 
Vanity,  U.  da. 


Vane,  Anne.  i.  78  n. 
Vanity,  U.  48. 

•  Vanity  of  Human  Wiaba%*  1. 78,  830.  _ 
Vandttart,  Dr.  Roberc,  L  130,  151^  SBBn^SMn^  403, 

409  ». 
Vauzball  Garden*,  L  138 ;  IL  8S1  n. 
Veal,  MrtM  «tory  of  her  apparition,  i.  987.— inrented  by 

Daniel  Defoe,  L  987  n. 
Vdb  t«>  Mrvanta,  it  143. 
Veraailles,  It  14. 

Venea,alky*Hlplea«ii«lnwrltlng^^848. 
Voey,  Bt  Hon.  Acmondeaham,  1 358 ;  U.  SSS,  Sa  hw— 

Mra.,  1.  515  n.  

<  Viear  of  Wakefield,'  i.  187;  U.  180,  904. 

Vice,  it  100, 100, 103. 

Vices  III  rv^tlrement,  it  306. 

« VieloQs  Intromtelon/  1 300, 308, 336.— Johnson's  aipi- 

ment  In  favour  of,  i.  537. 

•  Vldll  et  enibuit,*  fcc  »»y  whom  written,  11. 174, 174  n. 
Vllette,  Eev.  Mr.,  It  402,  409  m.,  434  ». 

VlUiers,  Sir  Geonte,  ffboat  story  respecting,  it  104. 
Vincent,  Dr.,  I.  190  m.  _^ 

•  VindicaMon  of  Natural  Flociety,*  Burke's,  t  906  «. 
Vlrail,  1 179;  It  ]90.-^obmion*8  Jorenile  translations 

ftnm,  1 531.— comparative  excellence  of  Homer  and,  it 
190.— superior  to  Theocritus,  U.  949.— his  description 
of  tbe  entrance  into  HeU  applied  to  a  printing  house, 
t43l. 
Vhtui^  1. 105;  it  100, 100, 193, 194, 957.— happiness  de- 
pendent upon.  It  160.  . ,      ...... 

•  Vision  of  Theodore  the  Hermit,*  considered  by  Johnson 

his  best  wriUng,  1.  76. 
<Vlya!  vlvalapoiidxona!*  Johnson's  aU'lmprovUnimi- 
tadon  of.  It  lis. 

vIJSu^*t  ioS'OT,  MB,  431 ;  It  07, 185.-hls  *  Candida ' 
similar  In  plan  to  Johnson's*  Basselaa,*  1 148 ;  it  105. 
—a  good  narrator,  t  170.— his  attack  on  Johnson,  t 
993.— his  distinction  of  Pope  and  Diyden,  i.  S96. 

Voting,  richt  or  t  516. 

VowsTl.  939,  «M :  It  196. 

Vyse/Rev.  Dr.,  1 146;  It  07, 10  n.,  483  n^-Johnson's 
iLliento,it08,941,9l2. 

W. 

Weariness,  It  7. 

Wa«esoflabourer8,t413;lt330.  ,^  _,^   ^ 

Waka,  Johnson's  tour  to,  i.  478.— Prince  of,  Ms  situation, 

it  339. 
Walker,  the  actor,  the  original  Macheath,  t  5B7^Mr. 

Joaeph  Cooper,  1 130;  it  03  n.— John,  the  master  of 

elocution,  It  144. 
Wail,  Dr^  the  physician.  It  385u  ^  ^    „  ,-«       „-, 
Waller.  Edmund,  the  powt,  1. 310. 595 ;  It  183  n.,  967, 

«!!^ohSSKufco?,  U.988.-hh*DlvlneP^^^  U. 

384  ». 
Walmslev,  Gilbert,  Esq.,  his  character,  by  Johnson,  t 

98, 33,  ^,  80, 105.— his  letter,  recommending  Johnson 

and  Garrick,  1 38.  *r>_i.  _.  .   ,jr 

Walpole,  Horace,  afterward  Earl  of  Orford,  I.  145  lu, 

93d«r517  ». ;  It  05  «.,  88.  M6,  998,  334  m.,  301.-his 

humourous  description  of  the  Batheaston  vase,  1 515  «. 

—his  amusing,  but  often  Inaccurate  '  Beniinlscences' 

8 noted,  I.  517  a.— his  character  of  Johnson,  it  302  a.- 
ksSbert,  t50,957».,900,  421,4«,S»;  It  119, 986.- 
Johnson'8  constant  opposiiion  to  his  government,  t  55. 


Walsh,  Mr.  Saunders,  It  59  a.  ^  ^  „ 

Walton,  Isaac,  his  Lifts  «f  B»»»m>P  ?««*«'«?"  na«rtl»l»- 
443.— his  *  Angler,'  1 479.— his  *  Lives,'  1 477, 403, 596 ; 

«.,  348  a-  358,  363Tu.  130, 175. 971.— his  » Doctrine  of 
Grace,'  t  3a.-Johnson'e  Mffh  opinion  of.  t  114.— 
made  a  bishop  by  Pope,  t  910  «..  Sg  «.-hls  cliarac- 
tn  of  Johnson's  » Observations  on  Macbeth,'  1. 71.— 
writes  the  preface  to  »Clftrls«,'  1. 110  ».-Johnson'8 
character  of,  it  971, 979, 973,  383.-JohnBon's  conduct 
towarJs,  It  971  m.— his  contest  with  Lowth,  1 363. 


Ward,  the  noted  doctor,  it  811* 

Warrants,  general,  1. 955. 

Warley  camp,  Johnson  at,  ii.  107. 

Warner,  Bichard,  his '  Tour  through  tbe  Northsni  Coun- 
ties,' U.  494  n. 

Warren,  Mr.,the  first  Bookseller  at  Birmingham,  t  30l 

Warton,  Dr.  Thomas,  t  67,  81  a.,  110  ».,  ilcTuk  194, 
134, 149,  853;  11.  37,  113  «.,  144,  166  n.,  339,  944.— 
Johnson's  letters  to,  1 116, 118, 119, 193,  194, 195, 131. 
130,  143,  833,  353,  871;  it  938,  931- his  account  of 
Johnson's  conversations  at  Oxford,  1 116.— his  sentl- 
menis  on  Job -son's  Dictionary,  1.  199.— Johnson's 
parodies  on  his  bad  style  of  poetry,  it  113,  113  n., 
114,  114  ».— Dr.  Joseph,  t  OoT  900,  825,  841,  878, 
880;  it  80  m.,  81,  917  m.-^John8on's  letters  to,  t  107, 
108,  979.— Bichard,  Esq.,  author  of  *  Boncesvalles,'  t 

Wasse,'hls  Greek  Trochaics  to  Benttey,  t  487. 

Waste,  U.  158. 

Watson,  Bev.  D^  Bichard,  Bishop  of  Llandafl^  t  340, 
343,  344 ;  it  301.  301  a.— his  'Chemical  Essays/  IL 
301,  353.— Dr.  Bnbert,  his  'Histoiy  of  PhUip  the  See- 
ond,'t340;  it80. 

Wat^  Dr.,  1 134 ;  ii.  90, 106,  901.-Johnaon's  Life  of, 

Way,  Daniel,  Esq.,  it  317  n.— Mrs.,  it  358. 

Weather,  its  influence  on  the  mind,  1 149,  193,  901 ;  U. 
418.— the  English  rallied  by  the  French  for  taUdng  of 
the,  t  193  «r  ^^ 

Weal^  t  310;  it  30,  158,  301.— right  employment  of, 

Webster,  Bev.  Dr.  Alexander,  t  337,  337  a.,  478,  475. 

Wedderburne,  Alexander,  afterwards  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, 1.  168, 17H,  582  ».;  U.  31  m.,  49, 966  n. 

WeddUv  ring,  Johnson's,  t  98. 

Welch,  Saunders,  Esq..  1.  183 ;  it  138, 139  n.,  816.— 
Johnson's  letter  to,  ii.  138. 

Wellesley,  Marquess,  it  56  n.,  188  a. 

Welsh  languaae.  t  487.- parson,  occunence  between 
Johnson  and,  t  490  n. 

Wentworth,  Mr.,  Johnson's  schoolmaster  at  StourliridgeL 
I,  18, 10. 

WmXvY,  R«.-v.  John,  L  3:11,  331  n.;  it  88  ».,  145,  170, 
i1»/!i^t.--Jahnsaii'9   k' tier?  to,  U.  98,  213.— his  ghost 

'  Biory.  J[.  17tJ»  Sll— ChnFip»,  it  170. 

Wost,  h\a  trnrvLitlrpD  of  ^  PlnJar,'  ii.  8S2. 

Wi  iitcote,  U>nl^  aAerwDr*k  jiecond  Lord  Lyttelton,  it 

W^iijemtK  R^v  Dr.  i,SiSSi  U.  98,  35.-Johnson*s  letter 

tut,  11.  a*. 
WHiH-Jcr,  Rov.  Dr.  Bvuicimin,  t  492;  It  900, 930,  353. 

^oh^ison's  ktUT  lo.  ij.  iCO. — some  account  of,  ii. 

etH(n. 

*  WiLi^,'  JohiBon's  ilcllniUon  of  a,  1 190.— and  Tory,  it 

WNtifglHtn,  JoTinsdn't  dermUton  of,  t  167, 105;  ii.  188. 

WJit-if,  t  41^50*1,  55&:  1L»i,  903,JM7. 

Wliitaker,  Rev.  JiuiK-!^  Im  '  History  of  Manchester,'  ii. 

185. 
White,  Bev.  Dr.  Joseph,  Johnson's  letter  to,  1.  303.— 

some  account  of,  t  303  a.— Bev.  Henry,  it  434. 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  Esq.,  epigram  quoted  by  him.  In  al* 

liision  to  the  marriage  of  an  Austrian  Archduchess  with 

Buonaparte,  I.  401  a. 
Whliby's  *  Commentary,'  1.  418. 
Whitehead,  Paul,  1 47 ;  ii.  300.— Winiam,  i.  74, 18L 
Whitefield,  Bev.  George,  1.  96,  257, 331 ;  ii.  930, 290  a.— 

his  character,  1 96,  257,  331. 
Whitgift,  I»aac  Walton's  eulogy  on,  it  288  a. 

*  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  conjectures  as  to  the  author  of,  t 

314, 314  a. 

Whyte,  Mr.  Edward  Anthony,  t  509  a.,  510  a. 

Wickedness,  t  304 ;  ii.  357. 

Wickens,  Mr.,  of  Lichfield,  anecdotes  of  Johnson  by,  il. 
501. 

Wife,  t  948,  256.— Johnmn'fl  advice  on  the  choice  of  a, 
1.948,  .108;  it  319.— requisites  in,  it  310.— a  whining 
one.  It  857.— an  insipid  one,  it  257.— a  honeysuckle, 
It  2S7.— a  ftaudulent,  11,  304. 

Wigs,  t  377 a.;  it  181. 

Wilcox,  Mr.,  the  bookseller,  1 38, 38  a. 

Wilkes,  John,  E«q.,  i.  138,  151,  159  a.,  255,361,  870,  330, 
a.,  387,  442;  ii.  31  a.,  73,  75,  76,  133,  143,  181,  234, 
873,874, 204, 305  a  ,  896, 348.— his  conduct  during  the 
riots  in  1780,  il.  334,  331  n.— his  Jeu  d'esprit  on  John- 
son's Dictionary,  t  138.— Johnson's  opinion  of^  1. 179| 
448, 448  n. ;  il.  135.— meetings  between  lUm  and  John- 
son, It  73.— Israel,  Esq.,  it  7Sl 

Will,  Johnson's,  II.  447. 

Wni-makinr,  t  331. 

>  WUl  *  and  '  Shall,'  Johnson  s  use  of  the  words,  t  SB  a, 


mrax 


Aaoa,  L  57,  10(K1.  130,  190.  906.  934  ».,  964  ;  iL 
58 11^  97,  NO,  IM,  3S3,  »4,  3S6,  3S7.— ber  dm 
354.— MIsB  Helen  Maria,  H.  380.-Hi«r  '  Ode  o 
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